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How  Advertisers  of  Food  Products  and 

Grocery  Store  Sundries  Establish  and 

Increase   Business   In  Chicago 
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Iv  News  ii 


tliniu.i^h  <;rucc•r^•  sturcs  \\\]i>  aiUci- 
nionths  of  1923.     Thu  list  is  :in  m- 

siiiiilar  products  who  desire  to  entei 
in  Chiea.yci.  (  )nly  the  fart  that  this 
of  space  used  \t\   these  advertisers 


Agate  I 

Adolph    Market     Company 

American    Cranberry    Exchange 

American    Sugar    Refining    Company 

Anchor     Mills,     Incorporated 

Anheuser-Busch.    Incorporated     1 

Associated    Shippers   of    Florida    Grapefruit.  . 
Association   of   American   Importers  of  Span- 


Kellogg    Toasted    Corn    Flake   Company 


Chemical    Corporal 
J.    W..    Company. 


Oliv 


Aunt    Mary's    Pie    Crust    Company... 

Beech    Nut    Packing    Company 

Bowman    Dairy     Company 

Brillo    Manufacturing     Company 

California  Fruit  (Jrawers*  Exchange. 
California  Pear  Growers*  Association 
California   Prune    &   Apricot   Growers 

porated .  . 

Calumet   Baking   Powder   Company... 

Case    &    Martin    Company.... 

Chase    &    Sanborn 

Cheek-Neal     Coffee     Company 

Chicago   Wholesale   Fish   and    Oyster    i 


Kle 

Kraft    Cheese   Company 

Laboratory    Products    Company.    The. 

Lever     Brothers     Company 

Lipton,    Ihos.    J..    Incorporated 

Livingston    Baking     Company 

Loose-Wiles   Biscuit   Company 

Maltop,     Incorporated      

Mapl-Flake    Mills.    Incorporated 

Meilinger.    Jos     T..   &   Sons 

Mickelberry's    Food    Products    Compan 

Milani    Company.    The 

Mix,    Ira    J..    Dairy    Company 

Egg     Producers .  . 


al     Ic 


;ing     Compan 


Chocolat-Menier      

C-It    Products    Company 

Clicquot    Club    Company 

Consumers*  Sanitary  Coffee  and  Bijtti 
Corn    Products    Refining    Company.  . 

Cream    of    Wheat   Companv 

Crescent    Manufacturing    Company.. 

Cudahv     Packing    Companv 

Dorf.    B.    B.,    and    Company 

Douglas     Pectin     Company 

Drackett    Chemical    Company.    The.. 

Duncan*s,    John.    Sons    

Fishback    Company    

Fitzpatrick     Brothers.     Incorporated 
Florida    Citrus    Exchange    Company 


4.144 

9.953 
2.019 
9.012 
4.840 
854 
4.85S 
2.361 
1.584 


Pacific  Packers-  Association... 
Penick  &  Ford  Saks  Company. 
Pet  Milk   Sales  Corporation.  ..  . 

Piggly    Wiggly    Stores,    Incorpc 

Postum    Cereal    Company 

Procter    &    Gamble 

Puhl.  John,  Products  Company 
Puritan   Malt    Extract  Company 

Quaker    Oats    Company 

Ralston   Purina   Company 

Remingt«n*s    Bread    Shop.. 

Royal     Blue    Stores 

Salada    Tea    Company 


Foulds 


Company 


Schoenhofen    Compa 


The. 


il    Market    House  Company 

Atlantic  &   Pacific  Tea  Company,  The. 
&     Pahls 


.    H.   J..   Co 
II.    Cleanc 


M 

Hcrlick's    Malted    Milk    Colt 

Inglehart    Bros 

Jelke,    John    F.,    Company. 
Joint    Coffee    Trade    Publis, 

Jones    Dairy    Farm 

Rasper,    A.    J.,    Company.. 


Sun    Maid    Raisj 

Swift    &    Company 

Tao    Tea    Company 

Underwood,    Wm.,    Company. 

Wallace    Bread    

Ward    Baking    Company 

Washburn  Crosby  Company  . 
Weiland  Dairy  Company.... 
White   Rock    Mineral  Spring  ( 

Wright.    A.    E.    Company 

Za-Rex    Food    Products,    Incor 


Tota 


720 

3.52(1 
4.460 
27,343 
3.478 
30.741 
26.662 
4.793 
3,104 
572 


4,680 
1,533 
1,798 
8,207 
6.758 
50  404 
28.561 
29.244 
5,117 
3,246 


9.086 
10,622 
1.282 
8,903 
4,512 
2.750 
9.642 


'rhroug;h  its  "home"  circnlation  of  400,000  (average  daily  i — appro\iinatel\  l.ilKI.- 
000  readers — concentrated  94%  in  Chicago  and  its  sul)url)s.  The  Daii}'  News  otters  to 
advertisers  of  food  products  and  grocery  store  sundries  economical  and  efifective  access 
to  the  Chicago  market. 
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To  facilitate  reference,  this 
Index  is  divided  into  two  classifications 

I.   Authors  and  Titles 
U.    Titles 


Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 


Index  by 

Author  Title  Date  of  Issue 

A 

Adams,  James  D. 

What  Is  This  Modern  Advertising'? Muro.h    in 

Adams,  William  G. 

Methods  of  Handling  Salesmen   in   Retail  Buv- 

ins  Offices    Hen.    30 

B 

Barr,  Lockwood 

Selling  Through    the    Emotions Jan.    13 

Barton,   Bruce 

Advertising    as    an    Incentive    to    Human    Pro- 
gress      Nov.    1 

Charity  Solicitation  That  Returned  100  Per  Cent 

Plus    Feb.    10 

Barton,  William  E. 

A.  Lincoln,  Advertising   Man Feb    10 

Basset,  William  R. 

In  Defense  of  Installment  Selling Nov.    4 

Bates.    Charles   Austin 

Asking   the   Man    in    the    Street Nov.    4 

Ralph    Holden    Jan.   13 

Twenty-Eight  Tears  After Feb.  24 

Beebe,   E.   P. 

Church    That    Advertising    Built Nov.    IS 

Bierman,  Dr.  William 

Health  of  Salesmen  on  the  Road Dec.    2 

Bomer,  W.  L. 

Giving   Consideration    to    Foreign    Representa- 
tives     .Ian.    27 

Boucheron.   Pierre 

Reducing  W^aste  in  Dealer  Helps Feb     10 

Brewer,  Louis 

Goulash   Avenue   Grocer   Talks   to   Sales   Man- 
agers     Nov.   18 

Why    Many    Grocers    Fail .-.  .  .Deo.   16 

Britt,  L.  V. 

Fixing  the  Salesman's  Task Jan.   13 


All  til  or  and  Title 

Page  Author  Title  Date  of  Issue 

Krodie.   Charles 

.Xewspaper  Advertisement.^  Require  the   Proper 

,„  Typography    April  21 

2'         Brown.    Allan 

Institutional    Advertising    by    Direct    Mail Nov.   4 

Burnham.  George 

Direct  Line  Wood   Engraving  as  an    Advertis- 
ing   Tool     Feb.    10 

Goodrich  Launches  Drive  to  Sell  Bad  Weather 

Merchandise     Dec.   2 

,„  Machine   Tool    Advertising    Adopts    Salesman- 

■*-  ship     Ian.    27 

Raw      Material      Manufacturer      Reaches      the 

,.  Ultimate    Consumer    Dec.   30 

-'■'  Yks,  the  French    Are   Different Nov.    IS 

c 

2r,       Calkins,  Earnest  Elmo 

"Breaking  Into  the  Advertising  Game" .April   21 

3n  Choosing    an    Advertising    Agent Jan.  27 

Do  Newspapers  Understand  Advertising? Dec.   16 

3g  Expressing    t,he    Inexpressible F"eb.   24 

(53  No    More    Room    at    the    Top Nov.   4 

no  Speaking  In    (and   of)    Parables Dec.   2 

Two    Approaches   to    Literature Dec.   2 

,,        rampbell,  James  M. 

Englishman    Writes    About    Cooperative    Mar- 
,„  keting    Nov.   18 

"Knock"  and  a  "Nosegay" April  21 

Street    Merchants    of    I,ondon Nov.   4 

.,        Cheney,  O.  H. 

■■'"  Banker    Views    Distribution April   7 

Cleland.   Ethel 

21  Can  the  Public   Library    Help? March   34 

Cleveland,  G.  H. 

Grocery     Jobbers     Are     Moving     Small-Town- 

'S  ward     March   24 

42  rs  This  an  Exaggerated  Picture  of  Business  in 

Florida?     March  10 

40  Ves.  We  Fired  Our  Salesman  for  the  Winter.     .  .  April   7 
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.....  ,43ate  of.fesue  ^.?a^« 


Collins,  James  H.  '''.'■'„ 

Coupon  Clipping  Has  Become  a  Popular  Na- 
"onal    Sport 


Why     Should     Real     Elstate 

Spasms?     

Conybeare,  "   " 


Be     Subject     to- 


Organization    of    an    Aavertising    Depa 


Dahlberg,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  ,  „  .  , 

Old    Sod    Shanty    Is    Now    a    Modern    Bnck 

Home    

Davis,  Arthur  W. 

When  to  Give  Quantity  Prices? 

Dennison,   Paul   S.  .  ,       .■ 

Super-Censorship  and  Second  Rate  Advertise- 


ABTil  ,7 
Dec.  16 


Dec.  30 
Feb.  24 

Feb.  24 


„.„„     „„    ._    Increase    the 

Profits     Nov.  18 

Donnelly,  Horace  J.,  Jr. 

Do    Consumer   Contests    Destroy    Public    Con- 

fldence?    April    7 

E 

Eckhardt,    Henry  .         „, 

Third  Control,  The Jan.  Zl 

Evans,  S.  Keith                                               „.  ,  -r-.  ,_    ,  ,^ 

I  Hope  That  Mr.  Calkins  Gets  His  Wish Feb.  10 


Findlay,  Paul  ^         „, 

More   About  Retail  Failures Jan.  Zl 

Fiske.    Herbert    N.  _  ,,„,„T,,,,n 

Has  House-to-House  Selling  Passed  Its  Peak?.  .Feb.  10 
Flarsheim,  Henry  B.  ^    ^ 

House-to-House    Selling   Has    Not    Passed    Its 

Peak     March  10 

Fletcher,    Prank   Irving 

Fetish  Which  Is  a  Virtue March  10 

Fowler,   George  S.  „  „     ,.. 

When  the  Chain  Store  Puts  "Its  Wrong  Foot 

Foremost    

Frederick,  J.  George  .      „  .        ,,   , 

Advertisers   Take   Aggressive    in    Price   Main- 

tenance   Battle Nov 

Management,  Banker-Control  and  Advertising.  .April 
What    Happened    in    the    Thermiodyne     "^■— 

take"?    

What   Industries   Are    Making 


.Jan.  27 


Mis- 

Feb.  24 

Profit? Dec.  16 


Do  We  Pay  Too  Much  for  Attention? March  24 

How    Much    Have     Advertisements     Changed 

Since   1921?    Nov.   18 

"^Can  the  Minnows  Compete  with  the  Whales?. March   10 
Gillilan,  Strickland 

Hoch    Der    Hokum  ! 

Sales    Resistance     :•■■■,••„ 

Why,  Oh,  Why  Do  Laundry  men  Mangle? 
Goode,   Kenneth  M. 


April  21 
.Dec.  16 
.Jan.  27 

.Feb.  24 


Tip  From  the  Lively 

Greenstelder.  N.  S.  ,,     ,    , 

We    Make    a    Package    Market 

Product   

Gundlach,  E.  T. 

Brevity    and    White    Space — Are 
ionable   Fetishes?    


30 


Mr.   Murdoch Dec.  16 


March  24 

Sales 
April   21 


Hall,    S.    Roland 

Replying 
Haring,  H.  A. 

Coming  "Iceless"  Revolution.... 

Despise    Not    the    Filling    Static 
Manager  

Selling  the  Tenant  Farmer Marcn   lu 

Why  "Wholesalers  Obstruct  Sales Dec.  30 

^"Applying  Imagination   to   the   Selling  of  Cast- 

ings  March  10 

What's  Coming  in 'the  Machine  Tool  Industry?.  .Jan.   13 

Hewins,  L.  Glen  „,  .  -rv  „    i  <■ 

Blue   That   Drives  the   Blues  Away Dec.   16 

"^c'oral  Gables'  Selling  Plan Feb.   10 

Why'  Won't'  Advertisers   Talk   Sense   to   Their 

Readers?    

Hough,   Frank 

Advertising    Trend   Toward    Sophistication 

Heywood  Broun  Writes  a  Florida  Real  Estate 

Advertisement     •  ■  ■. Jan.   27 

Picturizing    the    Impossible     to     Emphasize    a 

Sales  Point   ^°*°J 

Setting  for  the   Product Dec.  30 

Singer  Meets  Its  Own  Competition.  ... 

Using  Education  as  an  Aid  to  Advertising. 


.  .  Dec. 
.Feb.   1 


.Jan.   13 


Jones,  De  Leslie  ,,       ,    ,„ 

Before  Tou  Change  Jobs March  10 

Coty  and  McKesson  &  Rohbins  Exclusive  Dls- 

tributor  Plans March   24 

Dove-Gentle.   Serpent-Wise .••.•••  a, '',?"■   'J 

Making  a  "Story"  Out  of  Advertising  Copy Nov.   4 


Author  Title  Date  of  1 

'  "Making  the  Salesmen  Advertising  Representa- 


Seven  and  One-Half  Y 
of    a    Retailer.  .  .  . 
Small    Shop    Returns. 
Where   Is  Group   Buying   Leading 
Why     Do     Druggists     Sell 
"ell    "   '     " 


Bath     Robes    and 


.Nov.  IS 
.Dec.  16 
. .  April  7 


Grocers 


Hair 


Nets?. 

K 

chbaum,  Norman 
Ai-en't  Reading  Tastes  a  Fair 
Holiday    from    Advertising     .  . 


.Nov.   4 


L 

Lawless,  V.  V. 

Handling    the     Ten-to-Four-and-No-Saturdays 

Salesman     

Lockwood,   R.   Bigelow 

Meet  the  Radio  Gyp March  24 

.  Technical  Copy  Material  in  the  Highways  and 

By-Ways     April  21 

Lockwood,  W.   S. 

Reaching    Small    IndusU'ial    Users    Who    Buy 

Through    Distributors     ,,  ■  .April   7 

Lucas,  E.  V. 

Advertiser's  Vocabulary   April   21 

M 

Madden,  Joseph  P. 

Another  Famous  Trademark  Is  Sold Dec.   16 

Tendency    Toward    Ill-Temper .j Jan.   27 

Mansfield,  George 

Don't  Try  To  Squeeze  Your  Men  Into  a  Com- 
mon   Mold April   7 

How  Shall  We  Divide  Territory? Jan.  27 

Mansfield,    Robert   D. 

Open   Mind   in   Advertising Nov.  4 

Mehren,    E.    J. 

Editor's  Responsibility  to  the  Advertiser Nov.  18 

Miller,  Constance 

Paris  Couturiers  Shy  at  Advertising Jan.  27 

Miller,  B.  H. 

We  Reduced  Our  Cost  of  Inquiries  From   $40 

to  $5  Each Dec.  16 

Miller,  Royal  H.  .      .,   „, 

This  Continental  Competition  Bugaboo April  21 

Montague,  Gilbert  H. 

Trade  Organizations  in  Public  Favor Nov.  18 

Morgan,  Will  Hunter 

Bonus,  Profit-Sharing,  Point  Systems,  Etc Dec.  30 

Making  the  Plan  Fit  the  Business Jan.  13 

Profit  and  Loss  in  Salaries  "Straight" Dec.  2 

"What"  and  "How"  of  Commission Dec.  16 

Morrow,  Marco  „ 

No  Panacea  for  Business  Ills Dec.  2 

Morse,  Henry  H. 

Coordinating  Sales  Control  in  Direct  Mail  Ex- 
porting      Nov.   18 

Morton,  James  P. 

Interesting  the  Salesman  in  New  Additions  to 

the  Line Dec.   2 

Murdoch,   Marcellus 

Local  vs.  National  Rates Dec.   2 

N 


Frank  Trutax's  Letters  to  His  Salesmen Nov.  18 

FVaiik  Trutax's -Letters  to  His  Salesmen Dec.  2 

More  Letters  from  Frank  Trufax  to  His  Sales- 
men      Dec.   30 

o 

Osborn,  Alex  ,,       ,    ,„ 

Will  Dealers  Follow  the  Leader? March  10 

Owsley.  Roger  F. 

Are  Soup  Eaters  Really  Concerned  About  the 

Campbell  Position?   March   10 


irks,  Gilbert  L. 

Plutocrat  in  Overalls 

u-.'^ons.  Floyd  W. 

Seriousness    of    Coal     Situation     Is  _ 

Apparent     i^Nov.   18 

Stock  Market  Slump  Signifies  What? March  10 

i-dlar.  Louis  C.                                      .  •      .,   n 

Whv  Not  Make  an  Editorial  Layout? April  7 

jiL-ilanfl.  Edward 

Georse  X.  Writes  His  First  Sales  Letter Jan.  27 

:nvers.  Marsh  K.  ,  .r         ,, 

Flannel  Collars  and  No  Collars  At  All Jan.  13 

Man   and    Super-Management .Nov.   4 

"Psvchography"  of  Advertising  Copy March  24 

Steve  Nag  and  Tresa  Ferrantti Feb.   10 

This  Thing  Called  Continuity April   '' 

Vanishing  Markets   '^"" 


March  24 

Becoming 


.Dec. 


Reynolds,  Leo  J. 

"  What  Is  Home  Withoi 

Uheinstrom,  Carroll 

Who    Approaches   Lite 
Whv   One-Price  Space 

i;ichardson,  George  Atwell 

Industrial   Motion   Pictures 


R 

t  a  Gaf! 
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Author  TlUe  Date  of  Issue 

Ross,  Stuart 

Bird's-Eye  Retrospect  Of  1925 Jan.  27 

Rowe.  Bess  M. 

How    Farm    Women    Are    Modernizing    Their 

Kitchens    Nov.   IS 

S 

Scofleld,  S.  T. 

Using  Color  in  Advertising Nov.  4 

Slierman,  H.  J. 

How  Advertising  Is   Building  a   New   Church 

for  Us    Dec.  2 

Skinner.  Edward  M. 

Three   Forms   of   Competition    That   Face    the 

Retail  Dealer   March   10 

Snead,  W.  Hunter 

Are  You  Writing  to  Companies — or  People?.  .  .Feb.   10 
Staples,  Charles  F. 

Investment  Market  Is  No  Longer  the  Same.... Jan.   27 
Stokes,  Charles  W. 

Travel  Blurber March  24 

Stote,  Amos 

Sand   in   Their  Shoes April  7 

Selling  the  Cracker April  21 

Stritmatter,  Albert 

Strickland  Gillilan  Paused  Too  Long Feb.  24 

Sullivan,  John 

Wooden    Soldiers'    Uniforms April  21 

Sumner,  G.  Lynn 

Don't  Shout.     I  Hear  You  Perfectly March  24 

When  Is  an  Inquiry  Not  an  Inquiry? Jan.   13 

Swasey.  E.   M. 

National  Advertising  and   Groceries March  24 

Switzer,  Maurice 

Taking  the  Ad  Out  of  Advertising Dec.    IG 

T 

Toulmin.  H.  A,,  Jr. 

Courts  Won't  Always  Let  You  Use  Your  Cor- 
porate  Name    Jan.   1 3 

Tuthill,  L.  W.  C. 

Your  Sales  and  the  Five  Per  Cent Feb.   24 


,    ',•_,  AUiho?    ,;^         ,■   '  yitle   ,  Date  of  Issue 

Updegraf?,  BoJb<>rt  R. 

Case    Asiainst    Compromise April  21 

Whai  Npkt-  in  Advertising? Jan.  13 

V 

Vanderbilt,  Spencer 

They've  Taken  Out  the  Fun Dec.  30 

w 

Wadsworth,  Ralph  K. 

Mailing  Dates  That  Bring  the  Best  Results.  .  .  .Nov.   18 

What    About    Selling     Your    Goods    Through 
'  „    Agents?    Jan.  13 

What    Type    of    Illustration    for    the    Catalog 

Page  ?    April  7 

Wark,  Charles  F. 

Answer   Is,    "They   Don't" Feb.  24 

Wark,  Robert 

Golfitis   Feb.  24 

White,  A.  L. 

Keeping  That  Ten  Per  Cent  Margin Dec.  2 

Peru   Favors  American   Goods Feb.  10 

Selling  in  Costa  Rica Dec    16 

Trading  With  Caribbean  States Jan.  13 

Wible,  Elmer  T. 

Are  Propagandists  Putting  Advertising  on  the 

Defensive  ?    Nov.  18 

Williams,  B.  J. 

"Hiring  Ten  ;   Firing  Nine" March  24 

Talk  to  Your  Men  and  Let  Them  Talk  to  Tou.  .April  21 
Williams,  Carl 

Farmer  Is  Changing  His  Mind Nov.  4 

Wilson.  M.  L. 

English  Advertising  as  Mirrored  in  a  Number 

of   "Punch"    April  21 

Industrial  Advertising  Needs  Applied  Imagina- 
tion    Feb.  10 

Wyman,  Walter  F. 

Exporting  Is  Not  a  Profession Jan.  27 


Index  by  Title 


Title  Date  of  Issue 

A 

Action  Promised  in  Florida  EYaud  Cases Feb.  24 

Advertisers  Take  Aggressive  in  Price  Maintenance 

Battle    Nov.  18 

Advertiser's   "Vocabulary    April  21 

Advertising  as  an  Incentive  to  Human  Progress .....  Nov.  4 

Advertising  Associations  Merge  at  Convention Nov.  IS 

Advertising  Trend  Toward  Sophistication Feb.  10 

A.   Lincoln,   Advertising   Man Feb.  10 

Amended  Complaint  Allowed  by  Trade  Commission. Feb.  10 

Another  Famous  Trademark  Is  Sold Dec.  16 

Answer  is,  "They  Don't !  " Feb.  24 

Applying  Imagination  to  the  Selling  of  Castings.  .March  10 
Are   Soup   Eaters    Really   Concerned    About    the 

Campbell  Position?   March  10 

Aren't  Reading  Tastes  a  Fair  Copy  Inde.^c? Feb.  10 

Are  You  Writing  to  Companies — or  People? Feb.  10 

As  the  Australians  Advertise March  24 

Asking  the  Man  in  the  Street Nov.   4 

Are  Propagandists  Putting  Advertising  on  the  De- 
fensive ?   Nov.  IS 

B 

Banana  Makes  Its  Advertising  Debut Dec.  16 

Banker  Views  Distribution April  7 

Basic  Purchasing  Power  Inde.K  By  Counties March  10 

Before  You  Change  Jobs March  10 

Bird's-Eye    Retrospect    Of    1925 Jan.   27 

Blue  That  Drives  the  Blues  Away Dec.   16 

Bonus,    Profit-Sharing,    Point    Systems,    Etc Dec.   30 

"Breaking  Into  the  Advertising  Game" April  21 

Brevity  and  White   Space — Are   They  Fashionable 

Fetishes?   Feb.  24 

Business  Publishers  Offer  Prizes Feb.  24 

Business  Rises  in   Protest March  24 

c 

Can  the  Minnows  Compete  With  the  Whales?.  .  .  .March  10 

Can  the  Public  Library  Help? March  24 

Case  Against  Compromise April  21 

Charity   Solicitation   That   Returned    100    Per   Cent 

Plus    Feb.  10 

Choosing  an  Advertising  Agent Jan.   27 

Church  That  Advertising  Built Nov.  18 

Circus  Adjective    Feb.  24 

Coming  "Iceless"  Revolution ^  March  24 

Coordinating    Sales    Control    in    Direct    Mail    Ex- 
porting      Nov.  18 

Coral  Gables'  Selling  Plan Feb.  10 

Cost    of   Crime Nov.  4 

Coty    and    IVfcKesson    &    Rnhbins    E.xclusive    Dis- 
tributor  Plans    March   24 

Coupon  Clipping  Has  Become  a   Popular  National 

Sport     April   7 

Courts  Won't  Always  Lot  You  Use  Your  Corporate 

Name    Jan.   1 3 

Credit  Man's  Problem  in  Installment  Selling March  10 


Title                                                                Date  of  Issue  Page 

D 

Despise  Not  the  Filling  Station,  Mr.  Sales  Manager .  April  21  19 
Direct   Line   Wood    Engraving    as    an    Advertising 

Tool    Feb.  10  40 

Docket    1251    : Jan.   13  36 

Do  Consumer  Contests  Destroy  Public  Confidence?.  .April  7  32 

Do  Newspapers  Understand  Advertising? Dec.  16  32 

Don't  Shout !   I  Hear  You  Perfectly March  24  23 

Don't  Try  To   Squeeze  Your  Men  Into  a  Common 

Mold    April  7  25 

Dove-Gentle,     Serpent-Wise Jan.  27  19 

Do  We  Pay  Too  Much  for  Attention? March  24  25 

E 

Editor's  Responsibility  to  the  Advertiser Nov.   18  73 

English  Advertising  as  Mirrored   in  a   Number  of 

"Punch"    April  21  "  34 

Englishman  Writes  About  Cooperative  Marketing.  .Nov.  18  30 
Expenditures  of  Some  Advertisers  For  Newspaper 

Space  in  1925 March  24  44 

Exporting  Is  Not  a  Profession  ! Jan.  27  40 

Expressing    the   Inexpressible Feb.  24  20 

F 

Farmer  Is  Changing  His   Mind Nov.   4  19 

Fetish  Which  is  a  Virtue March  10  20 

Fixing  the  Salesman's  Task Jan.  13  40 

Flannel  Collars  and  No  Collars  At  All Jan.  13  21 

Frank  Trufax's  Letters  to  His  Salesmen Nov.  18  27 

EYank  Trufax's  Letters  to  His  Salesmen Dec.   2  24 

G 

George  X.  Writes  His  First  Sales  Letter Jan.  27  42 

Getting  the  Product  Talked  About Dec.  30  20 

Giving  Consideration  to  Foreign  Representatives. .  .Jan.  27  52 

Golfitis     Feb.  24  26 

Goodrich    Launches    Drive    to    Sell    Bad    Weather 

Merchandise    Deo.  2  36 

Goulash  Avenue  Grocer  Talks  to  Sales  Managers. .  .Nov.  18  38 

Grocery  Jobbers  Are  Moving  Small-Townward March  24  32 

H 

Handling  the  Ten-to-Pour-and-No-Saturdays  Sales- 
man     Nov.  4  21 

Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  Did  Come  to  Stay Feb.  24  27 

Harvard  Announces  Judges  for  Advertising  Awards. Dec.  2  25 

Has  House-to-Hoiise  Selling  Passed  Its  Peak? Feb.   10  19 

Health  of  Salesmen  on  the  Road Dec.  2  38 

Heywood    Broun    Writes    a    Florida    Real    Estate 

Advertisement     Jan.   27  32 

■■Hiring  Ten  ;  Firing  Nine" ". March  24  19 

Hoch   Der  Hokum  ! April  21  88 

Holiday    from    Advertising April  7  20 
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Title  ,'     :     '   '   -DatStjt 

House-to-House  Selling  Has  Not  Passed  lls'P'eak.Stdrcli  io. 
How  Advertising  Is  Building  a  New  Church  for  Us.  .Dec.  2 
How  Farm  Women  Are  Modernizing  Their  Kitchens,- ."NOv..;!* 
How    Much    Have    Advertisements    Changed    Since    T'^. 

1921?    .•.Nov. '18 

How  Shall  We  Divide  Territory? Jan.  27 

Humanizing    the    Bank Nov.   18 

I 

1  Hope  That  Mr.  Calkins  Gets  His  Wish Feb.    10 

"I  Want  to  Break  Into  the  Advertising  Game".  ..  .Nov.   18 

In  Defense  of  Installment  Selling Nov.  4 

Industrial  Advertising  Needs  Applied  Imagination .  Feb.  10 
Industrial  Coats  of  Arms  As  the  Germans  Do  Them.  Jan.   27 

Industrial    Motion    Pictures Nov.   4 

In  Sharper  Focus 

Capper,  Aithur    Nov.    18 

DeWeese,    Truman    A April  21 

Fellows,  R.  N Nov.   IS 

Greenleaf ,  A.  E Nov.   4 

Honig,   Louis    Jan.  27 

Hotchkin,   WUliam  R Feb.  24 

Hotchkiss,  George  Burton   April   7 

Hoyt,   Charles  W Dec.   2 

Kendall,  Paul  E Dec.  2 

Desan,  Harry  E March  10 

Dockwood,  W.  S Jan.  13 

McJunkin,  William  D Nov.  4 

Massengale,   St.   Elmo    Jan.   27 

Rankin,  William  H .~ March  24 

Snow,  William  G Dec.  16 

Taylor,   Harry    Dec.  16 

Williams,  Henry  P Feb.  10 

Installment     Selling     Situation     Viewed     at    Close 

Range     March  24 

Institutional  Advertising  by  Direct  Mail Nov.   4 

interesting  the  Salesman  in  New  Additions  to  the 

Line    Dec.   2 

Investment  Market  Is  No  Longer  the  Same Jan.  27 

Is  Direct  Mail  Losing  Its  Directions? April  21 

Is    This    An    Exaggerated    Picture   of   Business   in 

Florida?     March   10 

J 

Jordan  Makes  a  Prediction Dec   16 

Jury  Designates  Recipients  of  Harvard  Advertising 

Awards    Feb.   2  4 

K 

Keeping  That  Ten  Per  Cent  Margin Dec.   2 

"Knock"  and  a   "Nosegay" April    21 

L 

Local  vs.  National  Rates Dec.   2 

M 

Machine-Tool  Advertising  Adopts  Salesmanship. ..  .Jan.  27 

Mailing  Dates  That  Bring  the  Best  Results Nov.  18 

Making  a  "Story"  Out  of  Advertising  Copy Nov.  4 

Making  the  Plan  Fit  the  Business Jan.  13 

Maldng  the  Salesmen  Advertising  Representatives. .April  21 

Man   and    Super-Management Nov.   4 

Management,  Banker-Control  and  Advertising April  7 

Meet  the  Radio  Gyp March  24 

Merchandising  By  the  Chain  Coupon   Melhnd Dec.  30 

Methods  of  Compensating  Truck  Drivers Jan.   13 

Methods   of   Handling    Salesmen    in    Retail    Buying 

Offices     Dec.  30 

More  About  Retail  Failures Jan.  27 

More  Letters  from  Frank  Trufax  tu  His  .Salesmen ..  Dec.   30 

N 

National   Advertising  and    Groceries March   24 

Newspaper     Advertisements     Require     tht-     Proper 

Typography    April  2 1 

No  More  Room  at  the  Top Nov.   4 

No  Panacea  tor  Business  Ills Dec   2 

Norwich   Policy  on  Price  Stabilization Dec.   30 

0 

Obitury.   An   Advertising Dec.    lij 

Old  Sod  Shanty  Is  Now  a  Modern  Brick  Home Dec.   30 

Open  Mind  in  Advertising Nov.   4 

Organization    of  an   Advertising   Department Dec.    16 

P 

Paris  Couturiers  Shy  at  Advertising Jan.   27 

Peru  Favors  American  Goods Feb.  10 

Picturizing   the   Impossible   to   Emphasize   a   Sales 

Point    Dec.   2 

Plutocrat  in  Overalls   March  24 

Profit  and  Loss  in  Salaries  "Straight" Deo.  2 

Prominent  Publisher  Is  Dead Dec   30 

"Psychography"  of  Advertising  Copy March   24 

R 

Radio  Gyp,  Meet  the April    7 

Ralph    Holden    Jan.   13 

Raw  Material  Manufacturer  Reaches  the  Ultimate 

Consumer     Dec.   30 


Issue'  Pa^e  .V    ',  ;       Title                                                                    Date  of  Issue  Page 

'.Reaching      Small      Industrial      Users     Who      Buy 

Through  Distributors    April  7  34 

Reducing  Waste  in  Dealer  Helps Feb.   10  21 

Replying  to  Docket  i:;51 .April  21  25 

Replying  to  Mr.  Murdoch Dec.   16  M 

s  t' 

Sales   Resistance Dec.   16  24 

Sand  in  Their  Shoes April  7  J.9 

Selling  in   Costa   Rica Dec.   16  .      30 

Selling  the  Cracker April  21  23 

Selling  the  Tenant  Farmer iVIarchlO  22 

Selling  Through  the  Emotions.. Jan.   13  32 

Seriousness    of    Coal    Situation    Is    Becoming    Ap- 
parent     •. .Nov.   18  28 

Setting  for  the  Product Dec.   30  23 

Seven  and  One-Half  Years  Is  the  Average  Life  of 

a  Retailer!   Nov.  18  19 

Sherwood   Anderson   Writes   of  Advertising Nov.   4  56 

Significant  Trends  in  Distribution  Practices Dec.   16  38 

Singer  Meets  Its  Own  Competition Jan.   13  30 

Small  Shop  Returns Dec.   16  21 

Speaking  in  (and  of)  Parables Dec.  2  20 

Speeding  Up  the  Turnover  to  Increase  the  Profits.  .Nov.   18  42 

Steve  Nag  and  Tresa  Ferrantti Feb.   10  22 

Stock  Market  Slump  Signifies  What? March  10  28 

Street  Merchants  of  London Nov.   4  34 

Strickland  Gillilan  Paused  Too  Long Feb.   24  36 

Successful  Convention  Held  by  A.  N.  A Dec.  2  60 

Super-Censorship  and  Second  Rate  Advertisements. Feb.   24  24 

T 

Taking  the  Ad  Out  of  Advertising Dec.  16  28 

Talk  to  Your  Men  and  Let  Them  Talk  to  You April  21  38 

Technical    Copy    Material    in    the    Highways    and 

By-Ways    April  21  30 

Tendency   Toward   Ill-Temper Jan.  27  27 

They  Chart  the  Dealers'  Mailings. Feb.  10  34 

They  Humanize  the  Historic  Incident Dec.  30  32 

They've  Taken  Out  the  Fun Deo.  30  36 

Third   Control    Jan.  27  22 

This  Continental  Competition  Bugaboo April   21  56 

This  Thing  Called  Continuity April  7  23 

Three  Forms  of  Competition  That  Face  the  Retail 

Dealer    March  10  42 

Tip  From  the  Lively  Ball Dec.  30  21 

Trade  Organizations  in   Public  Favor Nov.  18  71 

Trading  With  Caribbean  States Jan.   13  24 

Travel  Blurber March  24  30 

Twenty-eight   Years  After Feb.  24  32 

Two    Approaches    to    Literature Dec   2  28 

Two  Respondents  Reply  to  Trade  Commission.  .  .  .March  24  .=i4 

u 

Using  Color  in  Advertising Nov.  4  60 

Using  Education  as  an  Ajd  to  Advertising Nov.   4  23 

V 

Vanishing  Markets    Dec    2  23 

Various  Industries  and  Their  1923  Record  of  Suc- 
cessful and  Unsuccessful  Companies Dec.   16  ?n 

w 

We  Fired  Our  Salesman  for  the  Winter April   7  22 

We  Make  a  Package  Market  for  a  Bulk  Product Nov.  4  32 

We  Reduced  Our  Cost  of  Inquiries  from  $40  to  $5 

Each     Dec.   16  23 

What  About  Selling  Your  Goods  Through  Agents?.  .Jan.   13  44 

"What"   and   "How"   of  Commission Dec.   16  27 

What  Are  the   Biggest  Problems  Facing  Advertis- 
ing Today?    Jan.   13  22 

UTiat  Industries  Are  Making  a  Profit? Dec.  16  19 

What's  In  the  Mail? Nov.  4  28 

What's  Coming  in  the  Machine-Tool  Industry? Jan.   13  25 

What  Is  Home  Without  a  Gat? Jan.   27  89 

What  Happened  in  the  Thermiodyne  "Mistake"?.  .  .Feb.   24  21 

What  Is  This  Modern  Advertising? March  10  37 

What  Next  in  Advertising? Jan.  13  38 

What  Newspapers  Sell  For Feb.   24  75 

What  Type  of  Illustration  for  the  Catalog  Page?. .  .April  7  40 

When  Is  an  Inquiry  Not  an  Inquiry? Jan.   13  19 

When    the    Chain    Store    Puts    "Its    Wrong    Foot" 

Foremost    Jan.   27  36 

When  to  Give  Quantity  Prices? Feb.   24  30 

Where  Is  Group  Buying  Leading? April   7  36 

Who    Approaches    Literature? Dec.   1h  22 

Why   Do    Druggists   Sell   Bath  Robes   and    Grocers 

Sell  Hair  Nets? Feb.   24  35 

Why  Many  Grocers  Fail Dec    16  42 

■Why  Not  Make  an  Editorial  Layout? .A.pril  7  38 

Why,  Oh  Why  Do  Laundrymen  Mangle^ Jan.   27  24 

Why  One-Price    Space   in   Periodicals? Feb.   10  27 

Why  Quarrel  W^ith   "Account  Turnover?" April   7  2i 

Why  Should  Real  Estate  Be  Subject  to  Spasms? Feb.   24  28 

Why  Wholesalers  Obstruct  Sales Dec   30  19 

Why  Won't  Advertisers  Talk  Sense  to  Their  Read- 
ers?      Dec   2  21 

Will  Dealers  Follow  the  Leader? March   10  40 

Wooden    Soldiers'    Uniforms April   21  22 

Y 

Yankee  Salesmen  on   the  Job Nov.   18  65 

Yes.   the  French  Are  Different Nov.   18  32 

Your  Sales  and   the  Five  Per  Cent Feb.   24  34 
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Fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall ! 


How  the  X  .  .  .  Company 
turned  red  sales  figures 
into  black  through  an  un- 
usual kind  of  advertising 


"That  bad  situation  down  in  ....  is  not  get- 
ting any  better,"  said  the  X  .  .  .  .  Company,  one 
of  our  cUents,  at  a  meeting  one  morning.  "March 
sales  showed  a  drop  of  17%.  April  is  worse. 
What  do  you  suggest?" 

A  Richards  representative  left  two  days  later. 
Spent  two  weeks  in  the  field.  Traveled  1,600 
miles.  Interviewed  scores  of  dealers,  all  sorts. 

We  got  the  facts:  Sales  competition  keen  but 
clean.  Advertising  competition  a  campaign  of 
innuendo,  misleading  dealers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers. Client's  salesmen,  as  fine  a  bunch  as 
any  in  the  company,  discouraged  but  not  licked. 

We  made  our  recommendations:  They  were 
accepted.  The  campaign  that  resulted  was  based 
on  local  conditions.  Frank  talk.  Nothing  clever. 
Just  a  plain  and  balanced  diet  for  an  upset 
situation. 

We  followed  through:  Reported  the  findings 
in  the  field  at  meetings  with  managers  and  men. 
Showed  the  local  advertising  manager  ways  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  advertising. 

The  first  advertisements  appeared.  Sales  right- 
about-faced. June,  the  month  the  advertising 
started,  showed  52.5%  gain  over  the  same  month 
in  1924.  July  a  46.5%  gain.  August  a  46.4%  gain. 


ACTUAL  FIGURES  TAKEN 

FROM  THE  X  .  .  .  COMPANY'S 

BOOKS 

Sales  Loss 
over  1924 

March        —17.6% 

April -24.5% 

May       —19.0% 

Sales  Gain 
over  1924 

♦June       +52.5% 

July        +46.5% 

August +46.4% 

*The  advertising  started  June  7 

An  advertising  campaign  based  on  facts 
gathered  first-hand  caused  the  startling 
change  in  sales  shown  above. 


And  monthly  records  are  still  being  broken! 


Knowing  the  market,  telling  the  story  skill- 
fully, helping  sell  the  goods— this  is  Richards 
advertising  service.  This  same  Richards  service, 
which  goes  further  than  thorough  research, 
which  goes  further  than  excellent  copy,  which 
is  these  plus  a  skilled  and  genuine  sales  coopera- 
tion, can  help  you. 

Some  facts  about  Richards  service  are  in  a 
booklet,"Coordinating  Advertising  with  Sales," 
which  we  have  recently  published.  If  you  are  a 
business  executive,  we  will  gladly  send  a  copy. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC. 

253  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

An  Advertising  Agency,  Established  1874 

Member  American  Association  Advertising  Agencies 


%i 
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It  was  an  epic  achievement,  when  pioneer  builders  battled 
Indians,  hardship  and  time  and  laid  that  first  ribbon  of 
steel  that  linked  the  east  coast  with  the  Pacific — in  1 8b9. 
The  Indianapolis  News  was  born  the  same  \ear. 

The  flimsy  coach  of  1869  has  yielded  to  the  massi\-e  Pull- 
man, and  the  four-page  News  of  1869  has  risen  to  un- 
challenged heights  of  journalistic  achievement  in  Indiana. 

Every  day  and  every  year  since  1869,  The  Indianapolis 
News  has  carried  the  unabridged  advertising  of  local 
merchants.    Buy  space  as  the  local  merchants  do.    They 

know  where  their  sales  come  from! 


^fie  INBIANADOLIS  NEWS 


York   Office 
.\.    CARROLL 

E.    A2nd    St. 


Frank  T.  Carroll 

Advertising  Manager 


ago  Office 
:.  LUTZ 
ower    BIdg. 
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Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 

Announces  the  re-election  of  Charles 
R.  Wiers  as  president,  Percy  G.  Cherry 
as  Canadian  vice-president,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Biddle  as  American  vice-presi- 
dent. Homer  J.  Buckley,  Charles  R. 
Wiers,  and  Harry  B.  Kirtland  were 
re-elected  to  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Edward  A.  Collins,  the 
National  Security  Company,  New 
York,  was  elected  a  governor  in  the 
place  of  Joseph  B.  Mills  of  Detroit, 
who  completed  his  term  of  office  this 
year. 

Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dunlap- 
Yonnggreen,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway 
and   Light   Company. 

Campbell-Euald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Apex  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  electrical 
household   devices,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Vol  A.  Schmitz 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Liberty  Yeast  Corporation,  has 
become  associated  with  the  H.  K.  Mc- 
Cann  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  an   account  executive. 

C.  L.  Ozburn 

Formerly  with  the  Albert  Frank 
Company,  New  York,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  John  S.  King  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Cleveland  advertising 
agency. 

San  Francisco  Adveriisiug  Club 

Announces  the  appointment  of  Fred 
H.  Mantor  as  manager  and  of  Elliot 
M.  Epsteen  as  general  counsel  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

Tuthill  Advertising  Agency.  Inc. 

Announces  the  appointment  of  R.  K. 
Jones,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Stuyvesant  Publishing  Company,  as 
account  executive;  and  of  C.  M.  Craig, 
formerly  associated  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Philadelphia,  to  the  copy  de- 
partment. 

Grmer  B.  Rothenberg 

Will  become  vice-president  and  a 
partner  in  Cone,  Hunton  &  Woodman, 
Inc.,  publishers'  representative,  on 
November  1,  1925.  Mr.  Rothenberg  will 
have  his  headquarters  in  the  New  Y'ork 
office. 

The  Gold  Dust  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  soap  and  washing 
powders,  announces  that  it  has  con- 
tracted to  acquire  the  business  of  the 
E..  F.  Dalley  Corporation,  manufac- 
turers of  Two-in-one,  Bixby's,  and 
Shinola  shoe  polishes.  The  business  of 
both  corporations  will  be  consolidated 
under   one   head. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

C  The  stock  market  reacted,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  go  far  on  its  downward  swing 
or  gel:  out  of  hand.  The  great  amount  of 
surplus  money  available  makes  specula- 
lion  alluring  to  many  people.  Excessive 
gambling;  in  ~i(  iiilty  values  will  not  be  of 
any  iMriii.iri.ni  briiefit  to  the  industrial 
situalion.  li  |i.r-i  history  may  be  relied 
upon  a-  a  ;;iiiclf  for  the  future,  the  action 
of  the  slock  market  makes  it  reasonable 
for  us  to  assume  that  the  present  very 
satisfactory  conditions  in  business  will  con- 
tinue for  some  months  to  come.  The 
curve  of  security  prices  practically  always 
shows  a  downward  trend  long  before  there 
is  any  slowing  up  of  trade. 
C  The  present  movement  of  commodity 
prices  is  upward.  The  large  amount  of 
capital  tied  up  in  speculation  is  exerting 
a  bearish  effect  upon  bond  prices.  Last 
year  the  banks  were  heavy  buyers  of  securi- 
ties. In  recent  months  the  holdings  of  our 
reporting  banks  have  decreased  more  than 
SIOO.000,000.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
banking  funds  are  commencing  to  flow 
from  investment  securities  to  commercial 
loans. 

C  Car  loadings  are  not  continuing  to 
show  the  increases  recorded  earlier  this 
year.  However,  the  movement  of  goods 
throughout  the  country  is  entirely  satis- 
factory if  we  take  into  accoimt  the  effects 
of  the  anthracite  strike  and  a  smaller  wheat 
crop.  In  view  of  the  good  outlook  for 
business  during  the  next  four  or  five 
months,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  build- 
ing activity  throughout  the  country  will 
continue  on  a  high  level  with  wages  well 
maintained  and  a  good  demand  for  buil  1- 


7  he  Library  Bureau 

Has  been  taken  over  by  James  H. 
Rand,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Rand  Kar- 
dex  Company,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  The 
two  companies  will  be  consolidated 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Rand  Kardex  Bureau.  Mr.  Rand 
will  be  president  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. W.  R.  Washburn,  C.  H.  Cobb 
and  R.  G.  Clarke,  former  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Library  Bureau,  will  re- 
main with  the  new  corporation  in  offi- 
cial capacities. 

^'Sanitary  &  Heating  Engineering" 

Has  been  taken  over  from  the  Edwin 
A.  Scott  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  by  the  Plumbing,  Heating  & 
Ventilating  Plumbing  Company,  same 
city.  Starting  with  the  January  issue 
it   will   be   published   as   a   monthly. 

Don  M.  Parker 

Has  resigned  his  position  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Hawley  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  become 
associated  with  the  Wales  Advertising 
Agency,  same  city. 

Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc. 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Bijur  Lubricating  Corporation  of 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  Bijur 
System  of  Central  Point  Chassis  Lu- 
brication. 


George  M.  Bus  ford 

Organizer  and  head  of  the  G.  M. 
Basford  Company,  technical  railway 
advertising  agency.  New  Yoirk,  died 
Oct.  2(),  1925.  His  funeral  was  held  irt 
Mount  Vernon  Oct.  28.  Mr.  Basford 
has  been  prominent  in  railway  engin- 
eering circles  for  many  years.  '  He  was 
best  known  here  and  abroad  for  his 
skill  and  success  in  influencing  con- 
stant improvement  in  the  design  and 
utilization  of  the  steam  locomotive.  He 
was  also  known  as  the  father  of  the 
Railway  Signal  Association  which  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  signal  officers 
of  every  important  railway  in  North 
America.  Mr.  Basford  was  gi'aduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1889  and  until  the  or- 
ganization of  his  agency  was  identified 
with  various  railway  industries  in  the 
country,  being  at  one  time  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  and  later  chief  engin- 
eer of  the  railroad  department  of 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 


A.  H.  Berwald 

Formerly  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc.,  Fabri- 
koid  Division,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  New 
Y'ork,  in  a  similar  capacity. 


The  Louisville  Herald-Post 

Has  been  formed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  The  Louisville  'Herald  and  The 
Louisville  Post  which  took  place  Oct. 
ul,  1925.  There  is  a  tabloid  ^morning 
edition,  an  ordinary  size  afternpon 
edition  and  a  combination  cwrdinary 
size  and  tabloid  edition  on  Sundays. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER   PAGES] 
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CHICAGO 

A   Rich   Industrial   Market 
$6,518,471  Spent  Every  Day 

That  is  the  price  paid  for  raw  materials  used  in  the  industries  of  Chicago  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
most  important  purchases  are  for  foundry  and  macliine  shop  products;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and 
supplies;  steam  railroad  cars;  printing  and  publishing;  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  products;  lumber  and 
timber  products;  meat  products;  automobiles,  including  bodies  and  parts;  paint  and  varnish,  etc. 

Chicago  business  men  representing  the  above  industries  are  of  course  interested  in  their  o«n  business. 

But  7,735  leading  Chicago  busijiess  men  are  sufficiently  interested  in  business  nationally  to  subscribe 
for  and  read  Nation's  Business  ma'azine. 

They  are  the  executives  who  control  the  spending  of  this  six  million  dollars  daily.  They  are  the  key 
men  who  must  be  consulted — ^whose  favorable  knowledge  of  your  product  is  necessary  before  the  final  O.K. 
can  be  given.  You  can  not  sell  the  industrial  market  in  Chicago  until  these  leaders  are  on  your  side.  Reach 
them  monthly  in  Nation's  Business. 

,:  And  just  as  certainly  as  Nation's  Business  covers  the  leaders  In  Chicago's  industrial  buying — it  reaches 
the  controlling  buying  executives  the  country  over. 

Mora   than  51,000  Prrsidents   of   Corporations    read    Nation's   Business 

More   than  23,000  y ice-Presidents  of   Corporations  read   Nations  Business 

Mor:-   than  22,000  Secretaries    of   Corporations    read   Nation's    Business 

More    than  10,000  Treasurers    of    Corporations    read    Nation's    Business 

More    than  16,000  Ceneral   Managers   of   Corporations   read   Nation's   Business 

More   than  160,000  Major    Executives    in     120.091    Corporations   read    Nation's    Business 

You  will  find  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  205,000  subscribers  of  interest.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  adver- 
tisers are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive.  Get  an  executive 
"yes"  when  the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 


NATIONS 
BlMlffiSS 


MORE    THAN    205,000    CIRCULATION. 


MEMBER    A.    B.    C 
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Hour  AdvertisinglMlai'S  Hb-e 
Divided  TheFiKstNtiie  Mraiffas 

There  is  no  proof  of  an  advertiser's  preference  as  strong  as  his  CHECK  BOOK.  Fig- 
uring the  linage  of  the  three  Birmingham  papers  for  the  first  nine  months,  at  the  na- 
tional rate,  the  advertiser's  check  book  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms,  an  overwhelm- 
ingly strong  endorsement  for  The  News.  This  preference  is  based,  not  on  newspaper 
claims  or  theories,  but  on  actual  results,  covering  a  long  period  of  years.  With  apol- 
ogies to  Chesterfield— "SUCH  POPULARITY  MUST  BE  DESERVED." 


Ontof  £>«E)rf5:v  S^nt 


2PCoes  IntDllieNews 

NOW  FOR  LINAGE  FOR  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS 

Combine  the  totals  of  the  second  and  third  papers,  then  add  2  7%  to  get  the  enor- 
mous linage  carried  by  The  News.  Three  words  fully  explain  this  tremendous  leader- 
ship.     "RESULTS  ALONE,  COUNT." 

News  Age  Herald  Post 

Local 8,550,626  4,005,428  2,737,350 

Classified 1,492,400  1,123,396 

National    2,100,532  1,045,478  395,192 


Totals    12,143,558  6,182,302 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  GREATER  THAN 


3,338,582 


75,000  Daily 


87,000  Sunday 


©hf  ©irmmgham  Netw^ 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


SMITH  CO. 
V  York 


JOEL  C.  HARRIS,  Jr 
Atlanta 


KELLY-SMITH   CO. 
Chicago 
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nPHERE  is  no  note  of  econ- 
^  omy  in  our  magazines. 

Obviously,  there  couldn't  be. 

Our  people  are  not  interested 
in  makeshift  economies.  But 
they  are  interested  in  buying 
the  best,  and  replacing  it  when 
fashion  changes,  or  it  shows 
signs  of  wear. 

They  are  the  only  true  pros- 
pects for  quality  merchandise 
— delivered  by  us  in  a  solid 
group — without  waste. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members      of      the     Audit     Bureau     of     Circulattorti 
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BETTER 


COSTS        LESS 


Ji>r  ihe  entertainment  corner 


Owned  entirely  by  the  met 
who  operate  it.  with  a  volum* 
of  business  placing  it  amon, 
the  first  ten  agencies  in  thi 
country,  the  Campbell' Ewalc 
organization  of  over  two  hun 
dred  people  is  at  your  servict 

counts.    At  any  time,  anywhere 


"Be  it  a  cottage  in  the  valley  or  a  mansion  on  the  hill,  no 
home  can  be  complete  without  an  entertainment  comer." 

That  sentence  from  a  recent  Crosley  advertisement  outlines 
the  sales  objective  of  the  Crosley  Radio  Corporation :  a 
radio  in  every  home — and  preferably  a  Crosley. 

In  an  industry  that  has  disregarded  every  precedent  for 
growth,  Crosley  stands  conspicuous  among  the  leaders. 
Crosley  radios  have  the  habit  of  performing  successfully. 
Crosley  dealers  have  the  habit  of  operating  profitably.  And 
Crosley  advertising  has  the  habit  of  getting  itself  read  and 
remembered— 

— because  Crosley  advertising  does  more  than  sell  Crosley 
radios.  It  is  creating  a  new  spot  in  the  American  home — 
the  entertainment  corner! 

The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation  is  a  Campbell-Ewald  client. 


CAMPBELL- EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.   EwALD,  Pr(s. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  l^ice-Pres. 

Guy  C.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec\\ 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Genera/  Offices:    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
CI  NCI N  NATI 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


oAdvertising  Well  'Directed 
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THE 

STORY  of  a 
PANTRY  SHELF 


IF  all  the  alluring  packages  that  stand  in  neat,  efficient 
rows  on  a  pantry  shelf  could  talk,  what  a  tale  they'd  tell. 
It  would  read  like  a  romance — yet  what  a  wealth  of  fact, 
what  a  stimulating  story  of  struggle  and  achievement  it 
would  present. 

Butterick  has  just  published  such  a  volume  in  "The  Story 
of  a  Pantry  Shelf."  It  contains  the  actual  biographies  of 
more  than  sixty  grocery  specialties,  how  they  were  originated, 
how  they  won  their  popularity  and  something,  too,  of  the 
personalities  back  of  them. 

Every  manufacturer,  every  national  advertiser,  whether 
interested  in  foods  or  other  merchandise  for  the  home,  will 
find  in  this  book  something  informative  and  helpful — in 
readable,  enjoyable  form. 

A  copy  of  this  interesting  book  will  be  sent,  free,  to  any 
national  advertiser  or  agency.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Build- 
ing, New  York,  N.  Y.,  asking  for  "The  Story  of  a  Pantry 
Shelf."  And  please  mention  Advertising  Fortnightly. 


T    T    E    R    I    C    K 

Publisher 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


Ask    Department 

Store  Buyers  About 

AavertisinJ    Buffalo  Evening 

Dep^tment    ^^^^    Pulling 

Power 

I;        They  Must 
Qet  Action! 


GOOD  Department  Store  Buyers  fight  for  their  merchandise. 
They  battle  with  their  Merchandise  Manager  for  more  "buy- 
ing" money.  They  battle  with  the  Employment  Office  for  more 
help.  And  in  Buffalo  they  battle  with  the  Advertising  Manager 
for  more  space  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

DEPARTMENT  Store  methods  demand  quick  merchandise 
turnover.  Sales  figures  must  be  made  every  day  and  inven- 
tories are  never  permitted  to  run  high.  Buyers  are  judged  by  their 
turnover  and  their  inventories.  One  promotion  failure  leaves  a 
department  overbought.  That  is  why  buyers  watch  so  closely 
the  pulling  power  of  Newspapers. 

THAT  is  why,  when  you  ask  a  Buffalo  Buyer  to  choose  one  of 
two  or  more  Buffalo  Newspapers  he  will  invariably  choose 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.   Mar.   31,    1925 
129,777 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


Present    Average 
135.067 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 


Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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First 

In  Cities  of  Its  Class 

(200,000  to  249,000  population) 
XH  F 

AKRON  (0.)  BEACON  JOURNAL 

according  to  Editor  and  Publisher's,  September  19th, 
Hneage  tabulation,  carried  in  six  days  a  greater 
\olume  of  advertising  than  any  other  six-day  news- 
paper in  any  city  of  its  class. 

The  Beacon  Journal  was  first  in  local,  classified, 
and  radio  lineage,  being  exceeded  in  National  lineage 
by  only  a  small  margin  by  The  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

The  Beacon  Journal — First  with  6,988,649  lines 
January  1st,  1925— June  30th,  1925. 

Ifs  First — Because  It^s  Best 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Akron  is  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  in  its 
history.    Work  is  plentiful — wages  are  high. 

The  advertiser  who  wishes  to  try  out  a  campaign 
in  a  real  live,  acti\  e  city,  will  get  excellent  results  in 
Akron. 

When  Akron  Is  the  Question 
The  Beacon  Journal  Is  the  Answer 
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NEW 
RATES 

COLLIER'S  announces  a  new  schedule  of  ad' 
vertising  rates  effective  with  the  March  6, 
1926  issue.  These  are  based  on  1,150,000  net 
paid  circulation,  200,000  more  than  the  pres- 
ent  rate  basis.  The  new  rates  are  as  follows : 

Per  agate  line        $     5.50 

Quarter-page 875.00 

Half-page 1,750.00 

Full- page  (Black  and  white)     .  3,500.00 

Second  Cover  (2  colors)     .     .     .  4,000.00 

Third  Cover  (2  colors)     .     .     .  4,000.00 

Color  page  (2  colors)     ....  4,000.00 

Back  Cover  (2  colors)  ....  5,000.00 

Color  page  (4  colors)     ....  5,750.00 

Center  Spread  (2  colors)  .     .     .  8,000.00 

Center  Spread  (4  colors)  .     .     .  11,500.00 

GUARANTEED  ORDERS  at  the  old  rate  will  be  accepted  up 
to  and  including  February  6,  1926  —  the  closing  date  of  the 
March  6,  1926  issue.  Such  orders  will  cover  space  up  to  and 
including  the  last  issue  of  February,  1927.  All  orders  received 
after   Febr'y  6,  1926  will  be  contingent  on  the  new  schedule. 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

in  more  than  1^150^000  homes 
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Collins  and  Pierson  had  just  teed  up  at  the  fourth  hole  at  Merrivale  the 
other  day  when  old  Fogg  went  by.    Pierson  waved  to  him. 

"Know  Fogg?"    Pierson  asked. 

"I  never  met  him  personally.  Know  of  him,  of  course.  Had  a  letter 
from  him  recently,  in  fact." 

Collins  came  through  with  a  nice  two  hundred  and  fifty  yard  drive. 

"Good  thing  he  didn't  try  to  make  his  money  by  direct  mail  selling," 
he  commented,  slipping  his  driver  back  into  the  bag. 

"Why.^"  asked  Pierson,  somewhat  curiously.  ColHns  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  wizard  at  selling  by  direct  mail. 

"His  letters  are  no  good.  They  look  cheap  and  hasty.  The  paper  he 
uses  makes  no  impression  at  all — or  what  is  worse,  a  negative  one.  I,  for 
example,  can't  even  remember  whether  it  was  the  product  of  a  responsible 
manufacturer.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  a  man  sells  his  prod- 
uct by  mail  or  not;  his  letters  are  going  to  affect  his  sales. 

"Why  in  the  world  do  people  think  that  they  can  afford  to  run  the 
risk  of  giving  a  cheap  impression  in  their  business  correspondence?  It's 
more  than  I  can  see!  Every  time  I  run  across  a  man  like  Fogg  I  want  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  fine  business  stationery  to  him." 

"Do  you  have  a  text?"  asked  Pierson. 

"Yes — Crane's  Bond." 


CRANE    e>    COMPANY,     inc.,      DALTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 


.  Kri>lM.      \M 


iKTNK.llTl.V 


Every 

Advertising  and  Sales  Executive 
Should  Answer  These  Questions 

Am  I  covering  my  markets  intensively? 

Am  I  losing  money  in  waste  circulation? 

Am  I  overlooking  important  rural  and  small  town  markets, 
where  I  should  advertise? 

Am  I  carefully  checking  my  sales  in  tlic  rural  and  small 
town  markets? 

Am  I  developing  the  small  town  market  to  its  fullest  extent? 

Am  I  sure  about  my  distribution  in  the  small  town  market? 

Am  I  investing  money  in  advertising  space  where  it  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  results  in  sales? 

Am  I  advertising  in  the  mediums  that  the  small  town  dealer 
would  use  to  sell  his  own  goods? 

Every  salesmanager,  every  advertising  director  and  every  business  executive, 
who  is  investing  money  in  advertising  space,  owes  it  to  himself  to  answer  these 
questions. 

If  he  is  unable  to  give  himself  a  satisfactory  answer,  we  know  it  will  be  worth 
his  while  to  discuss  these  questions  with  one  of  our  representatives. 

r^*^  to  Sell  Your 

^  Merchandise 


The     eountru     nncspnp'TB 


213     Country     newspapers-47'i    Million     Read< 

Covers  i  he  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 
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LOOKIT— YoM  40'year  oldsl 


Rememher  this  power  demon  of  boyhood 
days . . .  and  how  you  got  it  for  "One  new 
subscriber  and  ten  cents  additional  from 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

Clare  Briggs  is  right.  Those  were  the  days  of  real  sport. 
And  now  they're  coming  back  for  the  girls  and  boys  of 
today.  The  Youth's  Companion  re-established  this 
famous  institution  effective  with  its  issue  of  October  22nd. 
That  number  carried  a  special 


8'page  Premium  Supplemient 

Picturing  a  galaxy  of  offerings  to  tempt  the  eye  and  energies  of  its  quarter- 
million  young  readers,  stirring  them  to  go  out  and  win  radio  sets,  cameras, 
bicycles,  air  rifles,  books,  Boy  Scout  fixin's,  personal  accessories  and  a  hun- 
dred other  trinkets  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth.  At  the  same  time  the  sub- 
scription price  was  reduced  to 


$2.00  per  Year! 


Youth  today  greatly  influences  the  purchases  of  its  own  household.  The 
YOUTH'S' COMPANION,  alert  to  the  likes  and  wants  of  these  eager 
young  minds,  will  put  your  advertisement  before  an  interested  audience  of 

225,000  Subscribers— ABC     Rebate  Backed— Guaranteed 

Short  Closing  Date — Immediate  National   Publicity 
Write  now  for  data 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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No  More  Room  at  the  Top  20 
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AS  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
^  Farmer-Stockman,  Carl  Wil- 
liams can  and  does  speak  with  au- 
thority concerning  the  farm  situa- 
tion. He  is  a  keen  observer  and 
thoughtful  student  of  economic 
conditions  and  tendencies,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  which  constitutes 
his  chosen  sphere  of  action. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  Williams  con- 
tributes an  article,  "The  Farmer 
Is  Chang-ing  His  Mind,"  which 
takes  up  the  farm  problem  from  a 
new  angle  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  advertisers  who  aim 
to  reach  this  field.  Many  of  our 
readers  probably  will  not  agree 
with  everything  that  Mr.  Williams 
says,  but  the  article,  based  on 
sound  common  sense  and  painstak- 
ing observation,  should  prove  in- 
teresting and  valuable  reading. 


New   York  ; 
.  K.  KRETSCHMAR 
TODD    BARTON 


M.  C.  R  0  B  B  I  N  S  ,    Publisher 

J.  H.   MOORE,  General  Manager 

Offices:   9   EAST  38th   STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Telephone:    Caledonia    9770 
San   Francisco:  n-^ir-^r.^- 

DOUGLASS,   320  Market  St 
Garfield   2444 
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Inspiration 

for  FINANCIAL 

and  BANK  Advertising 


IF  there  is  one  type  of  advertising  above 
all  others  in  w^hich  truthful  copy  is 
essential  it  is  Financial  Advertising.  If 
there  is  a  type  in  which  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  Truth  interesting  it  is 
Bank  Advertising.  In  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting the  advertising  of  the  following 
nationally  known  financial  institutions 
The  H.  K.  McCann  Company  has  always 
found  unlimited  inspiration  in  its  motto 
-Truth  Well  Told. 

ANGLO -LONDON  PARIS  CO.         ....         San  Francisco 
BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA  N.  A.  ....     San  Francisco 

ESITERNATIONAL  TRUST  CO. Denver 

JOHN  MUNROE  &  CO. New  York 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK Cleveland 

NEW  YORK  TRUST  CO. New  York 


THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
cJdi^ertisin^ 


New  York 

Chicago 


Cleveland 
Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
Montreal 


Denver 
Toronto 
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The  Farmer  Is  Changing  His  Mind 

By  Carl  Williams 

w 


HEN    a    man    changes    his    that  the  farm  and  the  city  are  rela- 
mode  of  living  that  change    tively   even    in   the   matter   of   food, 


affects  the  merchants  with 
whom  he  does  business.  When  the 
change  applies  to  a  third  of  the 
people  who  live  in  these  United 
States  that  change  is  likely  to  affect 
the  whole  of  American  trade. 


clothing  and  health,  and  that  the 
country  folks  are  sadly  subnormal 
concerning  the  five  other  so-called 
essentials  of  life. 

The  comment  contains  much  truth. 
The   standard   of  counti-y   living   as    couldn't    have    them   and    still    be   a 
There  is  a  revolutionary  change  in    expressed  in  the  items  named  is  un-    farmer.     The  isolation  of  farm  life, 
process  in  agriculture  during  these    doubtedly  low.     It  has  always  been    the  lack  of  opportunity  for  modern 


low.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree 
farmers  have  neglected  shelter,  edu- 
cation, religion,  recreation  and 
friendships.  This  is  due  entirely  to 
natural  circumstances. 

The    farmer    has    neglected    these 
things      because      he     thought     he 


days  since  the  Great 
War,  and  those  who 
directly  or  indirectly 
profit  by  agricultural 
trade  may  most  prop- 
erly take  stock  of  it. 

The  American 
farmer  is  changing 
his  mind.  That  change 
is  certain  to  affect 
his  own  standard  of 
living.  It  may  ulti- 
mately have  some- 
thing to  do  even  with 
the  course  of  history. 
Here  is  the  situation : 

Somebody  has  said 
that  the  things  for 
which  man  works  are 
eight  in  number: 
Food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, health,  education, 
religion,  recreation, 
friends.  These  com- 
pass the  fundamental 
desires    of    mankind. 

The  same  some- 
body, measuring  agri- 
culture by  the  stand- 
•a  r  d  of  living 
■expressed  in  these 
•eight     things,      finds 


SINCE  the  deflation  of  abnormal  land  prices  in  1920  the 
farmer  has  begun  to  realize  gradually  that  his  profits  will 
not  be  in  the  increase  of  land  values,  but  in  the  acre  value  of 
crops  grown.  Money  that  was  formerly  invested  in  more  land 
is  now  being  used  to  purchase  for  the  farmer  and  his  family 
some  of  those  comforts  of  life  that  were  once  thought  to  be 
limited  entirely  by  natural  conditions  to  town  and  city  dwellers 


conveniences  on 
farms,  and  the  in- 
finitely long  hours  of 
hard  work  for  the  en- 
tire family  which  it 
has  always  seemed 
that  agriculture  must 
devote  in  order  to 
keep  its  head  above 
water,  all  combined 
to  make  the  fai-mer 
think  that  a  really 
decent  standard  of 
living  could  be  had 
only  in  cities. 

The  city,  therefore, 
was  his  ultimate  goal. 
For  the  city  he  edu- 
cated his  children. 
For  the  sake  of  city 
conveniences,  when 
he  reached  the  point 
of  material  pros- 
perity which  would 
make  it  possible,  he 
moved  to  town  and 
became  a  "retired 
farmer."  Meanwhile 
he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies and  those  of  his 
family  toward  get- 
ting   enough    of   this 
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world's  goods  to  make  city  or  town 
life  possible. 

That  devotion  expressed  itself  in 
a  scramble  for  land.  Land  expressed 
riches.  While  farming  accorded  a 
bare  living,  land  steadily  increased 
in  value.  Investments  in  land  were 
worth  while. 

THOUGH  the  farmer  in  Iowa,  for 
instance,  had  to  be  content  with 
an  average  3  per  cent  earned  on  cap- 
ital investment  by  farming  opera- 
tions, land  itself  for  the  fifty  years 
ending  in  1920  increased  in  average 
annual  value  8  per  cent. 

Consciously  o  r  unconsciously, 
farmers  saw  that  the  possession  of 
land  led  to  riches  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  riches  led  to  creature 
comforts.  So  the  farmer  scrambled 
for  land  and  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously sacrificed  for  his  family  and 
himself  the  essentials  of  shelter, 
education,  religion,  recreation  and 
friends. 

At  last  a  climax  came  to  the  price 
of  land,  ending  in  a  mad  speculative 
race  for  land  profits  without  regard 
to  land  values.  The  land  bubble  ex- 
ploded in  1920.  Within  a  year  the 
farmers  of  America  saw  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  the  sale 
value  of  the  one  thing  which  they 
had  counted  as  unassailable  wealth. 

There  had  been  other  land  booms 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  other  periods  of  land  deflation. 
There  never  had  been  one  which 
involved  all  the  people  who  live  on 
farms    or   which    involved    such    in- 


finite sums  of  money  expressed  in 
dollars. 

When  this  land  boom  broke,  the 
farmers  of  the  present  generation 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  the  pos- 
session of  land  is  not  equivalent  to 
the  possession  of  riches  and  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  either  a 
higher  standard  of  living  or  to  the 
gratification  of  desire  for  comfort 
and  happiness. 

Farmers  began  to  realize,  too,  that 
land  values  have  long  been  above  the 
point  where  a  profitable  return  on 
the  investment  might  be  had  by 
farming.  They  saw  that  to  buy  more 
land  meant  an  actual  reduction  in 
their  percentage  of  annual  income. 
They  came  to  believe  that  during  the 
war  years  the  bubble  of  land  values 
had  been  blown  to  a  size  greater 
than  one  will  ever  be  blown  again, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  future  en- 
hancement in  the  value  of  land  is  rel- 
atively small. 

THEY  began  to  understand,  also, 
that  increased  land  values  are 
an  actual  handicap  to  an  operating 
fanner  and  that  they  can  be  realized 
on  only  if  and  when  he  sells  land  and 
moves  to  town.  Increased  land  values 
always  mean  increased  assessed  val- 
uations and  higher  taxes,  and  these 
increase  farm  operating  expenses 
and  reduce  farm  operating  profits. 

As  a  result  of  these  conclusions, 
gradually  arrived  at,  the  American 
farmer  is  changing  his  mind  toward 
the  possession  of  land,  toward  the 
possibility  of  agricultural  profits  and 


toward  the  manner  of  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  family  on  his  own 
farm. 

That  opinion,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
most  fundamentally  important  men- 
tal development  of  this  generation  on 
the  part  of  people.  It  is  one  which 
aff'ects  not  only  the  fanner,  but  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  well. 
It  is  one  which  will  eventually  change 
the  conduct  of  many  types  of  busi- 
ness, including  those  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  products,  and  it 
will  also  create  a  new  and  relatively 
undeveloped  market  for  every  manu- 
facturer in  America  whose  product 
can  be  used  to  make  living  conditions 
more  comfortable  and  the  lives  of 
families  more  contented. 

The  change  in  the  farmer's  mind 
is  this:  He  is  no  longer  looking  to 
the  increase  of  land  values  for  his 
profits.  He  has  begun  to  look  for 
those  profits  in  the  price  of  farm 
products.  He  sees  that  the  acre  value 
of  crops  grown  will  hereafter  deter- 
mine his  prosperity.  He  sees  that 
the  possession  of  land  is  a  guarantee 
of  nothing  except  worry  and  loss.  He 
has  quit  thinking  in  terms  of  land 
and  has  commenced  to  think  in  terms 
of  farm  homes  and  farm  life. 

HE  sees  that  something  has  hap- 
pened to  his  earlier  hopes  of  a 
high  standard  of  living  as  a  retired 
farmer  in  town.  He  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  ever  gets  that 
higher  standard  of  living,  he  must 
get  it  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
[continued  on  page  51] 


No  More  Room  at  the  Top 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


ALONG  the  Mohawk  Trail  is  a  characteristic 
exhibition  of  American  business  enterprise 
L.  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  Europe.  Over 
there  a  view  is  a  view,  and  you  ai-e  left  to  look 
at  it  as  you  please,  but  here  you  are  not  only  urged 
to  look  at  it  by  large  and  ugly  signs,  but  you  are 
urged  to  look  at  it  only  from  one  particular  spot, 
which  is  the  advertiser's  hot  dog  emporium.  All 
these  signs  east  aspersions  on  all  other  spots. 
Each  is  the  only  genuine  top;  all  others  are  imita- 
tions; each  has  the  highest  tower,  the  hottest 
dogs,  the  reddest  red  flannel  pennants  bearing  the 
legend  "The  Mohawk  Trail,"  and  they  manage  be- 
tween them  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  any  mere  lover 
of  scenery  by  their  signboard  dispute  as  to  what 
is  the  real  top  of  the  trail.  You  will  remember 
that  when  Christ  was  taken  up  into  the  mountain 


by  a  certain  personage,  the  view  was  spoiled  for 
him  because  it  was  the  devil  that  pointed  it  out 
to  him. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  from  those  civic  uplift 
persons  who  are  making  war  upon  the  baked 
beans,  deviled  ham  and  motor  tires  advertised 
along  the  roadside.  Let  them  begin  with  the 
Mohawk  Trail.  Here  is  a  bit  of  delightful  scenery 
utterly  ruined  by  the  crowd  of  signboards  stepping 
on  each  other's  toes  in  their  anxiety  to  point  it 
out  to  the  tourist,  and  incidentally  sell  him  sou- 
venirs, banners,  coca-cola,  postcai-ds,  Indian  bas- 
kets, hot  dogs,  and  sandwiches.  In  the  entire 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  I 
saw  nothing  like  it.  That  may  be  because  the 
French  lack  business  instinct.  Or  it  may  be  be- 
cause they  love  beauty. 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


Handling  the  Ten-to-Four-and 
No-Saturdays  Salesman 


By  V.  V.  Lmvless 


APPARENTLY  it 
/\  makes  no  dif- 
±\.  ference  on 
whom  the  salesman 
calls  —  professional 
buyer  for  a  retailer, 
purchasing  agent, 
proprietor  or  ultimate 
consumer  —  they  are 
all  busy  reading  their 
mail  up  to  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and 
signing  it  after  four 
in  the  afternoon.  And 
all  business  men  are 
gourmands  who  spend 
from  twelve  till  two 
stuffing  their  gullets. 
No  wonder  that  they 
are  so  busy  on  Satur- 
day making  up  for 
the  time  they  have 
lost  during  the  week 
that  it  is  useless  for 
a  salesman  to  call  on 
that  day! 

Nearly   every   sales 
manager  I  talk  to  has 

the  problem  of  how  to  

make    his   men    work 

full  time.  Most  of  them  have  theories  Those  who  believe  in  the  driving 
as  to  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  power  of  the  dollar  say  that  when  a 
result,  but  strange  to  say  some  of  man  is  on  straight  commission  he 
the  theories  are  exactly  opposite.  soon  realizes  that  what  he  makes  is 


IN  order  to  be  at  a  distant  point  in  his  territory  on  Monday 
he  would  have  to  leave  home  early  Sunday  afternoon.  It 
seemed  foolish  to  spend  the  night  in  some  country  hotel  when 
home  was  so  pleasant,  so  he  stayed  over  until  Monday  morning 


about  it  except  to  fire 
the  man,  and  that  is 
usually  not  a  great 
help.  The  moral  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the 
force  is  slight  because 
commission  salesmen 
who  handle  specialties 
rather  like  to  change 
employers  frequently. 
A  job  gets  too  monot- 
onous for  them  in 
time. 

So  we  see  that  to 
put  a  man  on  a 
straight  commission 
is,  depending  upon 
individual  experience, 
both  the  most  and  the 
least  effective  way  to 
get  him  to  put  in 
reasonable  hours. 

The  sales  manager 
of  a  concern  which 
covers  the  United 
States  with  several 
hundred  men  says 
that  his  men  average 
from  eight  to  ten 
hours  a  day,  six  days 
week  in  and  week  out. 
the   job    so    attractive 


in  the  week. 

He    makes 

that  a  man  hates  to  contemplate  los 

ing  it,  and  he  keeps  in  evidence  all 

Most  of  them  seem  to  rely  upon    directly  dependent  upon  how  hard  he    the  time  the  sharp  edged  instrument 


works.  It  sounds  reasonable,  but  with  which  to  sever  a  loafer's  con- 
as  one  sales  manager  for  a  concern  nection  with  the  payroll, 
marketing  an  office  specialty  points  This  company  pays  a  straight 
out,  it  all  depends  on  the  man.  He  salary  large  enough  to  be  attractive 
has  found  that  the  men  he  employs  to  even  the  be.st  salesmen.  On  top 
although  they  are  as  high  grade  of  this  a  yearly  bonus  is  paid  for 
salesmen  as  he  can  find,  set  a  certain  exceeding  the  quota,  which  often 
goal — some  high,  some  low — as  to  amounts  to  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent 
trouble  that  my  guess  is  that  it  will  what  their  weekly  earnings  should  of  the  salaiy.  He  merely  applies  the 
work  as  effectively  for  most  concerns  be.  They  base  the  goal  upon  what  lesson  learned  by  engineers  who 
as  it  does  for  its  originator.  I  will  they  have  been  accustomed  to  make  have  studied  the  psychology  of  wage 
describe  it  after  telling  of  the  more  or  upon  their  standard  of  living,  payment  methods  in  the  shop — that 
usual  plans.  They  don't  seem  to  be  interested  in  a  bonus  or  any  form  of  financial  in- 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  getting  much  ahead  of  the  game.  centive,  to  be  effective,  must  pay  for 
divergence  in  views  among  thorough-  Thus,  whether  the  week  is  ex-  extra  effort  at  a  high  rate  or  it  will 
ly  capable  sales  managers  is  to  a  pected  to  produce  $50,  $100  or  $200,  not  be  attractive  enough  to  make 
they  quit  work  when  the  amount  has  most  men  work  for  it. 
been  reached.     Nothing  can  be  done  Having    gathered     detailed    sales 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66] 


force — strong  moral  pressure  backed 
up  with  the  axe.  Others  believe  that 
money — not  exactly  a  bribe,  but  a 
financial  incentive — gives  the  best 
results.  Both  of  these  plans  work 
in  some  cases  and  fail  to  work  in 
others.  One  theory  is  so  simple  and 
goes  so  directly  to  the  root  of  the 


great    extent    due    to   the    difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  sales  problems. 
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The  Open  Mind  in  Advertising 

By  Robert  D.  Mansfield 


NOT  long  ago  the  American 
Magazine  published  an  ar- 
ticle setting  forth  "The  Ten 
Marks  of  an  Educated  Man,"  in 
which  the  author,  Albert  Edward 
Wiggam,  sets  down  as  his  first 
"mark"  the  significant  phrase:  "He 
(the  educated  man)  keeps  his  mind 
open  on  every  question  until  the  evi- 
dence is  all  in."  It  strikes  me  that 
this  point  would  make  a  splendid 
text  for  a  sermon  to  the  advertising 
and  allied  professions. 

Of  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a 
successful  advertising  man  outside 
(if  the  pure  mechanics  and  ability 
necessary  to  his  trade,  openminded- 
ness  is  the  outstanding  requisite. 
Every  day  we  see  about  us  advertis- 
ing and  business  executives  so  set  in 
their  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  what  constitutes  good  ad- 
vertising and  what  constitutes  poor 
advertising  that  no  argument  under 
ttie  sun  (moon,  stars  or  heaven)  can 
change  them.  When  such  a  man  is 
in  an  executive  position  he  forms  a 
stricture  that  limits  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unit  under  his  control  to 
his  own  pet  preconceived  notions. 

Looking  over  the  outstanding 
business  successes  of  the  country,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
each  is  built  upon  an  idea,  or  series 
of  co-ordinated  ideas,  that,  when 
first  conceived,  were  absolutely  new 
and  startling — and  usually  so  revo- 
lutionary in  character  as  to  startle 
the  business  world  into  predictions 
of  failure.  Someone  had  to  origi- 
nate these  ideas  and  someone  had  to 
be  sufficiently  open-minded  to  collect 
all  the  evidence,  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments and  see  their  practicability. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  every  out- 
standing success  there  are  thousands 
of  concerns  that  are  just  getting  by; 
doing  a  mediocre  business  by  the 
"rule  of  thumb"  methods  estab- 
lished through  years  of  standardized 
business  practice. 

This  second  class  usually  attrib- 
utes the  success  of  their  contempo- 
r;iries  to  luck,  unusual  advantages, 
unlimited  finance  or  super-salesman- 
ship; while  I  attribute  it  solely  to 
the  vision  and  openmindedness  of 
the  executives — vision  to  get  new 
and  original  ideas;  openmindedness 
to  consider  their  own  and  the  ideas 
of  others  after  conception. 

The  "just  getting  by"  class  usually 


is  presided  over  by  an  executive  who, 
possibly,  is  a  good  business  man  in 
the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  but  who  is  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  vision,  a  fear  of  the  man  higher 
up,  or  whose  mind  is  a  closed  book 
on  anything  that  smacks  of  the  new 
and  untried.  Such  a  man  is  parent 
and  nursemaid  to  such  expressions 
as:  "It  can't  be  done."  Such  a  meth- 
od might  be  "safe"  business,  but  it 
is  not  conducive  to  any  great  success 
in  this  present  day  of  bitter  com- 
petition. 

1ET  us  confine  this  discussion  to 
J  advertising  and  take  as  a  typical 
example  the  advertising  agency 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  business  en- 
terprise. This  concern's  products  are 
ideas,  and  literature,  which,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  "copy  angle," 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  "ideas." 
The  great  difficulty  in  selling  ideas 
is  that  there  is  nothing  tangible  to 
work  on.  Anyone  can  say  that  an 
idea  is  good  or  bad,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  either  contention  until 
the  idea  has  actually  been  tried.  The 
best  selling  argument  an  agency  has 
is  its  success  in  building  business  for 
past  customers  with  the  assumption 
that  it  can  do  as  well  for  the  pres- 
ent prospect.  Its  success,  then,  is 
proportionate  to  its  ability  to  origi- 
nate advertising  ideas  and  advertis- 
ing campaigns  that  will  get  them- 
selves noticed,  read  and  acted  upon. 
Many  times  startling  and  revolution- 
ary treatment  is  necessary,  espe- 
cially when  several  competitive 
products  are  extensively  advertised. 

And  here  is  why  I  say  that  an 
open  mind  is  the  greatest  asset  in 
advertising.  The  older  a  man  be- 
comes in  the  advertising  profession 
the  more  prone  he  is  to  think  he  has 
a  corner  on  all  the  productive  ideas. 
Unless  he  is  very  careful  he  gets  into 
a  rut.  He  gets  certain  foibles  and 
fancies  and,  if  he  has  veto  powers, 
any  idea  that  is  brought  to  him  for 
0.  K.  is  liable  to  meet  an  untimely 
death  if  it  does  not  fit  into  his 
scheme  of  things. 

Such  men  are  prone  to  have  a  fixed 
set  of  rules  in  the  back  of  their 
heads  that  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously color  their  judgment, 
and  which  they  claim  are  natural 
developments  of  their  years  of  ex- 
perience.    Some  of  the  following  are 


typical   examples   of   what   I    mean: 

"Make  every  layout  symmetrical." 

"Always  show  a  picture  of  the 
product." 

"Always  show  a  picture  of  the 
plant." 

"Every  advertisement  should  have 
a  border  to  hold  it  together." 

"Never  use  a  border — it  merely 
takes  up  valuable  space." 

"Use  no  circular  motives  in  the 
layout." 

"Never  use  yellow  as  one  of  the 
colors." 

"Never  send  direct  mail  second 
class." 

"Never  fold  a  piece  of  direct  mail 
larger  than  a  No.  10  envelope." 

"Free  publicity  is  not  good  adver- 
tising." 

The  reader  probably  can  add  many 
more  that  have  come  within  his  ex- 
perience. Some  of  them,  generally 
speaking,  may  be  good,  but  many 
notable  exceptions  can  be  found  that 
have  proven  outstanding  successes. 
Therefore  all  these  rules  should  be 
thrown  out  and  each  case  judged  on 
its  merits  by  individual  facts  in  the 
case. 

SUPPOSE  we  have  such  a  rule- 
bound  man  at  the  head  of  an 
agency,  and  all  ideas  must  go  over 
his  desk  before  they  go  to  the  adver- 
tiser for  approval.  He  acts  as  the 
neck  of  a  funnel.  If  he  is  not  open- 
minded,  everything  that  goes  across 
his  desk  will  be  revamped  to  conform 
to  his  ideas  and  will  have  the  stamp 
of  his  personality.  Such  an  agency, 
no  matter  how  large  a  personnel  it 
may  carry  and  no  matter  how  great 
a  volume  of  business  it  may  handle, 
is  still  a  one-man  agency.  Imagine 
some  of  the  radically  different  yet 
successful  campaigns  that  are  now 
appearing  frequently  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  going  to  this  man  for 
anproval.  They  would  get  "short 
shrift"  if  they  happened  to  step  on 
one  of  his  particular  "mental  corns." 

On  the  other  hand,  take  a  look  into 
the  outstanding  successful  agencies 
of  today.  You  will  find  at  their 
head  broad  gaged,  openminded  men, 
and  I  believe  that  this  quality  rather 
than  their  individual  advertising 
ability  is  responsible  for  their  suc- 
cess. 

Getting  down  to  specific  instances, 
I  would  like  to  have   been   present 
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Advertisin; 


By  Frank  Hough 


II 


N  the  September  num- 
ber     of      the     Ladiea' 

_Home  Journal  there 
appeared  two  separate 
advertisements  for  two 
distinct  and  non-compet- 
ing products  which  bore 
a  marked  similarity.  The 
layout  differed  and  the 
copy  differed ;  one  was  for 
a  food  and  the  other  was 
for  a  soap.  But  common 
to  them  was  their  appeal 
to  women  as  mothers  and 
their  aim  of  making  this 
appeal  through  striving 
to  be  helpful  in  the  every- 
day matters  of  the  home 
which  form  the  center  of 
many  a  woman's  life. 

The  advertisements  re- 
ferred to  are  those  for 
Borden's  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  and  Life- 
buoy Health  Soap.  The 
latter,  which  appeared  in 
color  and  was  used  on 
street  car  cards  as  well,  is 
reproduced  on  this  page. 

The  psychology   under- 
lying   this    appeal    would 
seem    to    be     thoroughly 
sound.      Speaking    in    the 
broadest    possible    terms, 
there  are  three  classes  of 
human    beings    who    will 
use  any  product  we  have 
to  sell:  men,  women  and 
children.     In  the  case  of 
food  or  soap  the  situation 
is    almost    identical;    the     ==;== 
woman     will    buy,     the 
man  will  eat  what  is  put  before  him 
— or  wash  with  the  soap  he  happens 
to  find  next  to  the  basin — generally 
without    complaint,    and    the    child 
does  what  it  is  told,  generally  with 
complaint.     In  any  case,  the  woman  is 
the  buyer  and  the  one  to  be  reached 
by  the  advertising. 

Now, 


'T'HI 


HH;  currenl  advertising  of  Lever  Brothers  Company 
aches  the  home  by  way  of  the  schooL  Building 
on  the  success  of  their  "Wash  Up"  campaign  in  the 
schools  and  working  on  the  theory  that  mothers  should 
be  fully  as  interested  in  their  children's  health  as  are 
the  teachers.  Lifebuoy  Health  Soap  aims  to  reach  the 
home    by    this    unique    appeal    through     the    eliildren 


would  not  be  altogether  in  keeping 
with  the  truth  as  concerns  the  prod- 
ucts themselves.  So  another  great 
fundamental  of  feminine  psychology 
was  hit  upon.  That  is  that,  while  a 
woman  may  be  vain,  credulous  and 
often  foolish  regarding  herself  and 
her  appearance,  she  is  calm,  practical 
the  appeal  to  women  which    and  matter-of-fact  in  all  matters  per- 


is resorted  to  the  most  frequently 
the  appeal  to  vanity,  and  the  success 
of  this  is  readily  vouched  for.  But 
in  the  case  of  these  two  products  the 
vanity  element  could  only  be  forced 
in  by  strong  artificial  pressure  and 


taining  to  her  children. 

Of  these  health  is  the  greatest 
problem  and  consequently  the  one 
most  frequently  discussed.  This  nar- 
rows down  roughly  to  what  children 
put   inside   of  them   and   what   they 


don't  put  inside  of  them. 
The  former  is  obviously 
food  and  the  latter 
germ  s.  And  children 
sometimes  show  what 
amounts  almost  to  a  per- 
versity for  not  eating 
what  they  should  and  for 
getting  mixed  up  with  all 
sorts  of  things  with 
which  they  should  not. 
Since  Eagle  Brand  Milk 
is  one  of  the  most  nour- 
ishing and  healthful  foods 
that  there  is,  and  since 
Lifebuoy  Soap  possesses 
germicidal  properties  of 
no  small  effectiveness, 
they  would  appear  to 
cover  these  two  angles  of 
the  health  appeal. 

Each  of  these  adver- 
tisers has  developed  a 
health  chart  which  is  a 
featured  part  of  their  ad- 
vertising. It  aims,  as  the 
Borden  advertisement  so 
aptly  phrases  it,  to  "Make 
health  an  interesting 
game."  It  lifts  health  in 
the  child's  mind  from  the 
status  of  a  duty  to  be 
performed  under  pressure 
to  the  more  congenial  po- 
sition of  a  competitive 
responsibility  which  the 
child  may  carry  out  on  its 
own  initiative.  The  Life- 
buoy chart  is  purely  a 
"wash-up  chart,"  as  its 
==;  caption  states.  It  con- 
tains illustrated  direc- 
tions for  washing  effectively,  a 
health  pledge  and  a  short  illustrated 
dissertation  on  germs — their  dan- 
ger, their  prevalence  and  the  best 
preventive  measures  with  which  to 
combat  them.  The  actual  chart  con- 
tains blanks  to  be  checked  by  the 
child.  There  is  the  general  head:  "I 
have  washed  with  Lifebuoy  Health 
Soap";  then  successive  columns  for, 
"Before  Dressing";  "Before  Din- 
ner"; "After  School";  "Before  Sup- 
per"; "At  Bedtime,"  and  "Baths." 
The  cross  lines  enumerate  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  each  large  square 
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formed  by  these  intersections  is  sub-    addition  to  the  three  booklets  listed    gested    lessons,    the    general    health 
divided   into   four   small   squares  to    above  a  more  detailed  and  compre-    chart  previously  referred  to  and  a 


cover  that  number  of  weeks. 

The  Borden  chart  is  of  a 
more  general  nature.  Under 
the  head  of  "Daily  Health 
Habits"  eleven  items  are 
listed  which  include  playing, 
liathing,  sleeping,  washing, 
drinking,  the  toilet,  brushing 
teeth,  eating  vegetables,  eat- 
ing fruit,  eating  cereals,  and 
finally  drinking  Eagle  Brand 
Milk."  The  headline  of  the 
complete  advertisement  ap- 
peals to  "A  Careful  Mother," 
while  the  coupon  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  invites  the 
reader  to  send  for  a  set  of 
three  little  health  books  which 
the  company  issues  under  the 
titles  of  "Menus  for  Little 
People,"  "Keeping  Your  Child 
Fit,"  and  "The  Adolescent 
Girl." 

Both  of  these  campaigns  ^^ 
are  outgrowths  of  similar 
campaigns  which  the  companies  have 
been  carrying  on  by  direct  mail  and 
in  publications  which  reach  school 
teachers.     Borden  has  gone  into  this 


r 

"      HEALTH   RECORD  FOR   ONE  WEEK       fj 

D.,U>    H...TH    HAB,TS 

San 

Moo. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Tbu, 

Fn. 

Sat. 

1    IpUyrioo,  of  doors. 

2   llookabachoneachd>ych«kd. 

3   BlT^indows  'ope"    "'  "'*  '  """ 

4  and  wore  clean  cloih="'  "'■'"' 

5'J[f  """"""-"  °'^"" 

6  ;,^f  ■"  '*"  ■»''"  "  '"  «e"i" 

7   1  brushed  my  tee.h  at  lease  ..v.ce 
/    today. 

8  !,^-,K'^S^?^^-'^' 

9  [^:^J-,TX" ---'"■ 

10  i,'l\S'lLVw  "■""'■ '"'■° 

luro'xnx*'"'"'''"' 

I 
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THE  Borden  Health  Chart,  here  reproduced, 
covers  many  phases  of  child  well-beini;.  It 
is  featured  in  the  advertising  and  sent  upon  re- 
quest to  school  teachers  or  mothers  interested 


comprehensive  weight  and 
age  chart.  Lifebuoy  has  fea- 
tured its  wash-up  chart  prin- 
cipally with  very  good  suc- 
cess. 

From  the  school  it  was  only 
a  short  and  perfectly  logical 
step  to  the  home.  Certainly 
mothers  should  be  no  less  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of 
children  than  teachers  and 
might  be  reached  by  much 
the  same  type  of  copy,  made 
more  intimate  and  personal. 
Bordens  have  been  carrying 
their  malnutrition  series  in 
the  general  women's  maga- 
zines for  some  time  but  only 
added  the  health  chart  in  the 
September  insertion  under 
discussion.  Lifebuoy  ties  up 
their  present  campaign  more 
directly  with  their  school 
success  under  the  head, 
"Mothers   can   now   carry   on 


hensive     work     entitled     "Nutrition  in    the    home    the    Lifebuoy    Clean 

and  Health,"  by  Helen  Rich  Baldwin.  Hands   Compaign   started   in   39,000 

This   contains  complete   data   for   a  schools."     The  copy  dilates  on  dirt 

nutrition  course  to  be  given  in  the  and  Lifebuoy  protection  and  carries 

on  a  more  elaborate  scale,   using  in     schools,    together   with    twenty    sug-  a  couple  of  brief  testimonials. 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Dinner 
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THE  annual  dinner  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulati    ons,  held  in  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  on  the  evening 
of  October  16,  brought  to  a  formal  close  the  Twelf   th  Annual  Convention  of  that  body.    This  was  the  high 
water   mark  of   A.   B.   C.   Week,   during   which   were  h    eld  several  meetings  of  bodies  allied  with  the  Bureau 
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Advertising  as  an  Incentive 
to  Human  Progress 


"fT^HE  trade  of  advertis- 
I  ing  is  now  so  near  to 
A  perfection  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  propose  any  im- 
provement." This  optimistic 
estimate  of  advertising  is  not 
my  own.  It  was  said  in  Lon- 
don by  Samuel  Johnson,  in 
1759.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  we  do  not  entirely  acce])t 
this  very  flattering  judgment. 
We  believe  that  advertisiiiK 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  a  very 
much  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical servant  of  distribu- 
tion and  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. A  short  time  ago  I 
read  an  article  in  the  New 
Republic,  written  by  Stuart 
Chase,  on  the  waste  in  adver- 
tising. Mr.  Chase  pointed  out 
that  more  than  half  the  print- 
ing presses  of  the  United 
States  are  continuously  en- 
gaged in  turning  out  adver- 
tising, that  if  this  tremendous 
Niagara  of  words  were  fil- 
tered down  into  a  little  stream 
of  a  single  line  of  type  that 
line  would  circumscribe  the 
whole  universe.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  great  cataract  cannot 
of  itself  cause  a  single  additional 
wheel  to  turn  or  bring  forth  out  of 
the  earth  a  single  additional  potato 
or  pound  of  iron  or  lead,  or  any 
other  form  of  natural  wealth,  and 
he  bemoaned  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  six  hundred  thousand  people 
engaged  in  advertising,  who,  if  ad- 
vertising were  made  a  state  mo- 
nopoly, as  he  would  like  to  have  it, 
would  be  released,  as  he  said,  for 
productive  labor. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is,  of 
course,  very,  very  old.  The  com- 
plaint and  irritation  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  purely  production 
activities,  as  against  those  who  make 
their  livings  in  any  other  way,  goes 
back,  I  suppose,  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  human  race.  Adam  had 
two  sons;  one  was  Cain  and  the 
other  was  Abel.  Cain  was  a  farmer ; 
Abel  was  a  herdsman.  It  was  be- 
cause Cain,  whose  back  was  tired 
from     bending     over     his     garden. 


By  Bruce  Barton 

^1 


Bruce  Barton 
President,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

looked  up  across  the  valley  and  saw 
Abel  sitting  there  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  tending  his  flocks  and  watching 
them  grow  fat  (and  adding  to  his 
bank  account  by  growing  fat)  that 
Cain  was  inflamed  with  anger 
against  Abel  and  killed  him,  and  be- 
came the  first  murderer. 


WELL. 
T  T  many 


we  have  lived  a  great 
centuries  since  then, 
and  we  have  solved  or  are  in  the 
process  of  solving  very  rapidly  the 
whole  problem  of  production.  There 
are  great  tasks  yet  to  be  done.  But 
we  have  gone  so  far  toward  solving 
it  that  our  progress  is  almost  in- 
credible. When  farmers  are  in 
trouble  these  days  it  isn't  because 
they  don't  raise  enough;  it  is  be- 
cause they  raise  too  much. 

Henry  Ford  said  to  me  one  day 
that  he  expected  to  make  tractors 
and  other  machinery  so  cheap  that  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  peo- 
ple   working    a    comparatively    few 


number  of  weeks  a  year  would 
be  able  to  feed  the  whole 
human  race.  You  know  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  fac- 
tories. One  man  working  with 
electricity  or  steam  with  ma- 
chinery can  do  what  ten  men 
or  twenty  men,  or  even  one 
hundred  men  used  to  do.  The 
]ioint  is  that  the  other  nine 
or  nineteen  or  ninety-nine  are 
released,  not  to  loaf  or  to  be 
a  mere  burden  upon  their  fel- 
lows, but  for  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  for  literature,  for  ex- 
ploration ;  to  be  doctors,  musi- 
cians, teachers,  preachers,  to 
be  advertising  men;  to  em- 
broider and  enrich  this  won- 
derful fabric  which  we  call 
modern  civilization. 

The  cost  of  production,  I 
take  it,  is  going  to  become 
smaller  and  smaller  relatively 
and  the  cost  of  distribution, 
so-called,  is  going  to  become 
larger  and  larger  relatively. 
I  never  argue  against  that 
statement  because  on  the 
ledger  of  distribution  is 
charged  not  merely  the  proc- 
esses of  handling  goods  but  all  of 
these  other  activities  of  the  doctor 
and  the  musician  and  the  artist  and 
the  teacher  and  the  advertising  man. 
Distribution  is  expensive  and  is 
going  to  grow  more  expensive,  not 
because  it  is  inefficient  but  because 
against  it  is  charged  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  made  modern  civiliza- 
tion most  worth  while  and  living 
most  comfortable  and  worth  having. 
This  may  not  be  sound  economics, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  common 
sense,  and  I  think  we  weaken  our 
cause  as  advertising  men  and  as 
salesmen  when  we  try  to  argue  that 
distribution  is  inexpensive  or  ever 
again  will  be  inexpensive.  Produc- 
tion will  become  cheaper  and 
cheaper;  distribution,  against  which 
all  the  other  activities  of  the  human 
race  are  charged,  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  expensive  because  life  gets 
richer  and  richer  as  we  live  along. 
The  second  thing  that  I  never  at- 
tempt   to    argue    against     is    that 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74] 
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THE  famous  Saint 
Gaudens'  Di 
was  so  proportioned 
as  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage only  when 
viewed  from  far  be- 
low. So  the  statue 
reproduced  here,  the 
work  of  Miss  Anne 
Hyatt,  was  used  in  its 
place  in  the  advertis- 
ing of  the  automobile. 


TktClCHT 
STRAIGHT      «^| 


DIANA 


NOW     I  \1   W  OMAN  L  W  nRl\  E' 


LOCAL  DEALER'S  NAME 


STREET  ADDRESS  AND  ClTi 


,il.  by  (he  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  St.  Louu 


DIANA' 


Built  by  the  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  St.  Louis 

t^li1^;^S1,'<.1,1,'4,'*,1,'<,M,'VM.1,H,1.-<,H,---^'^-^-^-.--'^»g 


AN  extraordinary  visual  experiment:  two  advertising  men  suggest  a  plan  for  a  motor  car  to  a  manufacturer, 
L  take  their  central  graphic  idea  off  the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden  just  before  it  is  destroyed,  build 
the  advertising  and  the  car  to  the  principles  of  "dynamic  symmetry,"  and  actually  put  a  new  car  on  a  savage 
market.     If   consistency   of   thought   and  idea   alone   are  rewarded  with  commercial  success,  Diana  will  sell. 
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Man  and  Super-Management 

111  Which  the  Methods  of  Modern  Management 
Are  ReaKstically  Dramatized 

By  Marsh  K.  Poivers 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS 

John  E.  Jones,  aetat  60,  a  manufacturer 

J.  Ellingsby  Jones,  Jr.,  aetat  28,  obviously  the  old 
man's  son 

Miss  Effie  Casey,  the  young  man's  secretary 

r/ME— 1925 

SCENE  I 
A  comfortable,  wholly  unpretentious  office  equipped 
with  golden  oak  furniture.  The  desk  is  a  roll-top  of 
early  vintage,  the  chair  seats — there  are  three  vis- 
itors' chairs — are  upholstered  in  shabby,  black  leather, 
unevenly  rounded,  and  the  long  table  is  unburdened 
by  a  plate  glass  cover.  A  small,  square  safe  in  black 
and  gilt  and  a  coat-tree  are  the  only  additional  items 
chargeable  to  "Furniture  and  Fixtures."  Much  work 
has  been  handled  in  the  office  and  the  office  clearly 
shotvs  it.  Out  of  a  window  can  be  seen  the  smoking 
chimneys  of  a  busy  factory.  As  the  curtain  rises  the 
Old  Man  is  at  his  desk  cleaning  up  the  usual  litter  of 
perso-nal  jnemorandums  and  mementos  u-hich  gather 
in  such  places.  Through  the  door  markt'd  "['RES- 
IDENT" the  younger  man,  J.  Ellingsby  Jones, 
enters. 

J.  Ellingsby.  Well,  Father,  ready?  I've  got  the 
roadster  outside  and  we  ought  to  be  on  our  way  to  the 
dock  in  another  minute  or  two.  Do  you  begin  to  smell 
the  fogs  of  London? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  yet,  but  soon.  Seriously,  though, 
Ellingsby,  I'm  beginning  to  get  cold  feet  about  leaving 
you  here  altogether  on  your  lonesome  to  run  the  old 
place.  It's  going  to  be  a  pretty  tough  job  for  a  young- 
ster. 

J.  Ellingsby.  Nonsense,  Dad.  I  know  I'll  rattle 
around  in  your  shoes  for  the  first  week  or  two,  but  as 
soon  as  I  get  one  or  two  systems  I  have  in  mind  work- 
ing smoothly,  nothing  can  happen  that  can  possibly  rock 
the  boat.  You've  trained  a  mighty  good  organization 
and  I'll  be  getting  their  very  best  thinking  to  guide  me. 
So  come  along — and  stop  worrying. 

THEY  GO  OUT. 
SCENE  II 
Same  office,  but  the  furniture  is  new.  A  swivel 
chair  swings  between  two  tables — there  is  no  desk 
except  the  secretary's  typewriter  desk.  A  battery  of 
indexes  and  filing  cabinets  fills  one  wall.  The  other 
is  masked  by  an  elaborately  ruled  blackboard,  striped 
with  vari-colored  chalk — probably  a  production  chart. 
The  calendar  shows  that  90  days  have  elapsed  since 
Scene  I.  As  the  curtain  rises  Miss  Effie  Casey 
is  seen  sorting  cards  into  an  index.  The  door  imme- 
diately opens  and  discloses  JOHN  E.  Jones,   Sr. 

Mr.  Jones.  Good  morning!  (Surprised)  Where's 
Hiss  Olden? 

Miss  Casey.  (Startled)  Miss  Olden— Miss  Olden— 
vhy,  why,  I  think  she's  working  over  at  The  Excelsior 
Company.  (Recovering  her  composure.)  This  is  Mr. 
ones,  isn't  it? — your  son  told  me  to  except  you  this 
aorning. 

Mr.  J.     Isn't  Ellingsby  here?    Why  isn't  he  here? 


Miss  C.  He  is  in  Chicago,  sir, — our  October  Sales- 
Strategy  Conference  is  in  .session  there  this  week. 

Mr.  J.  Our  what?  Oh,  I  see,  I  guess.  Well,  then, 
tell  Mr.  Coyne  I'd  like  to  see  him. 

Miss  C.  (Nervous  and  apologetic  but  firm)  I'm 
sorry,  but  our  rules  prevent  interrupting  a  committee 
meeting.  As  treasurer,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Econo- 
mies-and-Short-Cuts  Committee  which  always  meets 
Friday  mornings.    Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do? 

Mr.  j.  Humph!  I'd  better  see  Jim  Steele,  then — you 
can  'phone  the  shop  and  have  him  come  over. 

Miss  C.  But  Mr.  Steele's  addressing  the  Up-and- 
Comers  Club — that's  the  new  organization  of  our  fore- 
men and  promising  workers  out  in  the  shop  which  is 
doing  such  wonderful  work. 

Mr.  j.    And  Mr.  Scribner? 

Miss  C.  In  conference,  sir.  As  secretary,  he  is  head 
of  the  special  committee  which  arranges  the  schedules 
for  the  other  committee  conferences. 

Mr.  j.  (Helplessly)  But  how  am  I  going  to  find  out 
what's  going  on  and  how  things  are  with  the  company? 

Miss  C.  (Glad  to  be  able  to  make  a  pleasing  answer) 
Oh,  sir,  you  will  find  complete  minutes  of  every  confer- 
ence since  you  went  away  in  one  of  the  two  cabinets 
beside  your  chair.  In  the  other  are  the  reports,  analy- 
ses and  forecasts  of  all  committees  and  departments — 
Administration,  Advertising.  Credits  and  Collections, 
Education,  Employment,  Export,  Finance,  Inspection, 
Inter-Department  Athletics,  Maintenance,  Own-your- 
home  Movement,  Production,  Research,  Sales,  Self- 
Help,  Shipping  and  Traffic,  Statistical,  Welfare,  and  all 
the  others.  You'll  find  reported  in  detail,  in  these  two 
files  every  decision  made  while  you  were  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  complete  figures  on  anything  you  may  want  to 
know.  I'm  sure  you'll  find  our  new  Statistical  and 
Tabulating  Department  very  thorough. 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  reply  but  approaches  the 
nearer  of  the  two  tables.  On  it  he  catches  sight  of  a 
corpulent  black  volume  bound  in  limp  leather. 

Mr.  j.  (Ironically)  And  what's  that — a  Bible?  Are 
we  opening  our  dictation  nowadays  with  a  reading  from 
the  Scriptures? 

Miss  C.  (Certain  at  last  that  she  is  on  sure  groimd 
and  betraying  it  by  a  faintly  patronizing  tone)  Oh,  no 
— that  is  our  Standard  Practice  Book — it  tells  exactly 
how  each  and  every  detail  in  this  business  must  be 
handled.  Every  employee  has  a  copy.  It  is  so  complete 
that  the  first  nine  pages  are  merely  the  Index. 

Mr.  j.  ( Weakly)  I — I  think  I  need  a  smoke.  Is 
Felix  still  the  office  boy? 

Miss  C.    Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  j.    I'll  send  him  down  to  the  store  for  a  cigar. 

Miss  C.  (Sympathetically)  Oh,  can  you  wait  just 
a  few  minutes?  I  happen  to  know  that  Felix  is  work- 
ing on  his  Report  and  Analysis  of  the  number  of 
errands  he  has  run  this  week  and  he  must  have  it  ready 
[continued  on  page  58] 
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What's  In  the  Mail? 

By  S.  H.  V. 


WHEN  we  b  u  >• 
space  in  a  general 
magazine  or  in  a 
business  paper,  we  know 
in  advance  almost  exactly 
what  competition  our  par- 
ticular advert  isement 
must  face.  When  we  en- 
trust our  mailing  piece  to 
Uncle  Sam's  mail,  no  one 
of  us  can  foretell  whether 
it  will  be  delivered  to  a 
recipient  singly  or  as  just 
one  item  in  a  sizeable 
batch  of  mail  matter,  or 
whether  it  will  reach  him 
(or  her)  on  a  busy  day 
or  at  a  time  when  leisure 
will  be   in  its  favor.- 

At  round  table  discus- 
sions I  have  heard  voiced 
every  varying  phase  of 
opinion  as  to  the  chances 
which  a  mailing  piece  has 
of  getting  the  attention 
of  the  recipient.  One  man 

will   assure   his    audience     

that  it  reaches   its  mark 
with   the    surety   and   ef- 
ficiency of  a  rifle  bullet.    The  man  in     therefore,    necessary    as    a    preface, 
the  next  chair  will  confide  that  direct        The    V.    household,    consi.sting    of 
mail  is  so  overdone  that  the  prover-    Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  and  maid  (no  chil- 
bial  snowball  is  a  better  risk.  dren),  occupies  a  home  in  the  most 

Not  one.  however,  has  ever  at-  desirable  suburb  of  one  of  the  first 
tempted  to  tell  me  just  what  amount  ten  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
of  advertising  mail  goes  into  a  home  V.  budget  maintains  two  cars  in  the 
in  a  month.  $2,500-$3.000     class,     provides     two 

When  the  realization  of  this  omis-  club  memberships  (not  including 
sion  came  to  me,  and  I  began  to  business  organizations),  and,  in 
wonder  just  how  much  advertising  general,  permits  its  managers  to  live 
mail  a  household  receives,  it  finally 


WHEN  we  entrust  our  mailing  piece  to  Uncle  Sam's 
mail  no  one  of  us  can  foretell  whether  it  will  be 
delivered  singly  or  together  with  a  sizable  batch  of 
other  mail  matter.  The  quantity  of  postal  material 
handled  by  the  Post  Office  Department  is  so  formidable 
to  view  that  our  single  item  looks  microscopic  by  com- 
parison with   this  seemingly  overpowering  competition 


occurred  to  me  that  there  was  at 
least  one  residence  on  which  I  could 
get  exact  data — my  own — and  I  de- 
termined to  find  out.  Therefore,  I 
arranged  that,  through  a  whole 
month,  no  piece  of  incoming  mail 
should  be  laid  aside  or  destroyed 
until  I  had  taken  my  daily  census. 

After  the  record  had  been  taken 
and  the  tabulations  made,  it  seemed 
logical  to  suppose  that  others  in  the    arrived.       (Periodicals    are    omitted 
advertising  world  might  like  to  have    from  this   tabulation,    but   personal 


comfortable,  well-filled  life 
home,  travel  a  fair  amount  and  have 
financial  leeway  sufpcient  to  satisfy 
certain  cultural  desires  in  the  pure 
luxury   class. 

TO  entice  and  direct  the  dollars  to 
be  spent  out  of  the  V.  pocketbook 
came,  in  one  month,  the  following 
pieces  of  mail  matter.  First,  let  us 
record   them   bv   davs,    iust  as  they 


even  this  single  isolated  gx-oup  of 
facts  to  substitute  for  vague  opinion 
or  mere  estimates.  Hence  this 
article. 

Obviously,  the  records  are  mean- 
ingless without  some  defining  state- 
ments as  to  the  home  in  question. 
The    following   brief   description   is. 


mail — i.  e.,  letters,  invitations,  club 
notices,  etc. — is  included,  since  the 
latter  is  very  definitely  a  competitor 
of  advertising  for  the  attention  of 
the  recipient  because  it  almost  in- 
variably secures  first  consideration. 
1st. — Bank  statement;  3  bills;  return 
postcard,  advertising  a  novel ;  form  let- 


ter   on    insurance,    stampei 
envelope  enclosed. 

2nd. — Bank  statement; 
bills;  return  postcarc 
honey;  postcard,  interio 
decorator ;  engraved  en 
nouncement,  children' 
clothes;  folder,  book  pub 
Usher;  circular,  women' 
health  institute. 

3rd.— 1  bill ;  illustrate 
postcard,  personal;  forr 
letter,  mortgage  bonds 
form  letter,  health  insti 
tute  (duplicate  of  letter  o 
previous  day)  ;  folder,  va 
cation  resoi't. 

4th.— 1  bill;  form  lettei 
magazine  subscription  de 
partment;  form  letter,  de 
partment  store;  form  let 
ter,  department  store  (du 
plicate)  ;  4-page  printe 
letter,  automobile ;  engrave- 
announcement,  women' 
clothes;  8  enclosing  slip 
in  1  envelope,  shoes. 

6th.— Note   of   thanks; 
bill;   form  letter,  magazin 
subscription ;     form     lettei 
automobile  route  book. 

7th. — Postcard,       charit; 

shop      sale;      form      lettei 

-      women's  gowns,  coats,  etc. 

announcement    of    new    ar 

chitectural   firm. 

8th.^3  bills. 

9th. — Form  letter,  magazine  subscrip 
tion;  form  letter,  fur  storage;  sprini 
fashion  book,  department  store;  furni 
ture  week  book,  department  store. 

10th. — 1  personal  letter;  form  lette 
with  tickets,  dance,  patriotic  associa 
tion;  form  letter,  bonds;  circulai 
trunks. 

11th. — 4  receipted  bills;  form  lettei 
tailor;  form  letter,  shoes. 

13th. — 1  receipted  bill;  folder,  inte 
rior  decoration;  folder,  interior  fur 
nishings. 

14th. — Form  letter  and  folder,  fences 
folder,  department  store. 

15th. — Form  letter,  shoe  manufac 
turer;  circular  in  form  of  newspaper 
stock-selling  scheme;  ditto  in  duplicate 
16th. — Postcard,  cleaner  and  dyer 
letter  and  booklet,  fire  wood  and  lawi 
food;  form  letter,  circular  enclosed 
water  filter;  folder,  postcard  enclosed 
ocean  cruises;  folder,  organized  char 
ity;  booklet,  rare  books;  jumbo  letter 
folder,  cleaner  and  dyer;  one  4-pag 
and  one  single-page  folder,  bonds;  dit 
to,  duplicate  of  above. 

17th. — Club  announcement;  1  re 
ceipted  bill;  publisher's  catalog. 

20th. — Club  announcement;  folder 
dictionary;  folder,  spring  water;  fold 
er,  trust  department  of  bank;  folde: 
and  package  of  seeds. 

21st. — 2  personal  letters;  club  an 
nouncement;  form  letter,  ladies'  gowns 
folder,  exhibit  of  antiques;  folder,  ori 
ental  rugs. 

22nd.— 1  personal  letter;  4-page  let 
ter,   fences;   card,   ladies'  gowns. 
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Time  the  Truth  Was  Uncovered 

REGARDLESS  of  the  future  of  Florida  or  of  what 
our  individual  opinion  may  be  concerning  present- 
day  conditions  there,  the  fact  remains  that  the  adver- 
tising technique  of  some  of  its  promoters  constitutes 
iiiithing  short  of  a  scandal.  This  indictment  does  not 
imiude  all  Florida  real  estate  promotion.  There  are 
sdine  notable  exceptions  which  are  altogether  reputable 
and  as  sound  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  these 
times  of  unstability  and  soaring  prices;  but  these  ex- 
ceptions are  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  rank  and 
tile  of  ballyhoo  shouters  which  are  strangely  reminis- 
cent of  the  fake  oil  stock  advertisements  of  a  less 
enlightened  day. 

To  say  that  the  truth  is  being  violated  is  to  put  the 
situation  in  its  mildest  and  most  polite  terms.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  and  suavely  worded  advertisements 
beguile  the  reader  with  exotic  pictures  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica's sub-tropics.  All  he  need  do  is  send  his  check  to 
"L'et  in  on"  such-and-such  a  marvelous  development. 
Clnse  analytical  perusal  may  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
"developments"  so  charmingly  described  to  the  eye  and 
the  mind  have  as  yet  failed  to  develop  and  are  merely 
proposals;  that  their  sites  are  at  present  inhabited  by 
alligators  and  are  shielded  from  the  burning  rays  of 
tile  Southern  sun  by  three  or  four  feet  of  malaria  in- 
tested  water.  Or,  again,  the  most  critical  study  of  the 
advertisements  may  fail  to  uncover  anything  to  this 
effect  whatever.  Motion  picture  scenery,  trick  photog- 
raphy, impressionistic  art,  distorted  and  unsealed  maps 
— every  twist  and  turn  of  the  fake  advertiser  from  the 
Year  One  appears  in  the  Florida  advertising  of  these 
unscrupulous  promoters.  Their  publication  advertising 
is  l)ad  enough,  but  their  direct  mail  literature  is  several 
times  worse.  How  any  person  above  the  category  of  a 
moron  could  accept  at  face  value  some  of  these  state- 
ments passes  our  comprehension,  but  apparently  the 
checks,  properly  made  out  and  duly  signed,  keep  pour- 
ing in  ju.st  as  they  have  done  for  every  campaign  of  a 
similar  nature  to  which  the  public  reacted  in  the  same 
way.  And  there  will  be  the  same  grand  howl  when  the 
crash  comes,  just  as  there  has  always  been. 

We  presume  that  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  is  already  taking  action  in  the  more  flagrant  of 
these  violations  of  the  truth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  findings  will  soon  be  published  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  public  in  general  and  the  guidance  of  news- 
paper and  periodical  publishers  in  particular. 


The  First  Stir  in  a  Slumbering  Industry 

TO  any  creative  mind  in  advertising,  the  canned 
goods  field  has  long  been  something  of  an  eyesore 
Millions  upon  millions  of  cans — the  greater  bulk 
rather  low  or  independable  in  quality,  and  heavily 
streaked  with  the  questionable  blight  of  the  private 
•  brand — this  is  the  picture  the  industry  presented,  de- 
spite the  praiseworthy  aims  of  the  canners'  associa- 
tions. The  public  distrust  of  canned  goods  has  been 
stubborn  and  in  part  justified,  even  though  there  is 
high  grade  merchandise  sold  in  tins. 


The  merchandising  brains  behind  canned  vegetables 
has  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  distinctly  less 
gifted  than  that  of  the  fruit  growers,  or  the  canners 
of  soup,  beans  or  spaghetti.  Buying  a  can  of  peas  is 
as  distinctly  a  gamble  in  quality  as  spinning  a  roulette 
wheel — even  if  you  pick  the  same  brand  that  last  month 
gave  you  satisfaction!  In  no  other  field  of  selling  do 
brands  mean  so  contemptibly  little. 

The  only  new  thing  developed  in  canned  vegetable 
selling  or  advertising  in  the  last  generation  was  intro- 
duced recently  by  a  Chicago  packer.  In  every  case  of 
canned  corn  sold  the  dealer  there  is  one  glass  jar  con- 
taining the  identical  pack  contained  in  the  accompany- 
ing tins.  In  his  window  display  the  dealer  can  show 
the  glass  jar  and  thus  build  up  the  housewife's  con- 
fidence in  the  goods — which  has  always  been  "a  pig  in 
a  poke"  to  her.  "See  it  in  glass — buy  it  in  tin"  is  this  | 
canner's  slogan,  and  a  good  one  it  is,  too.  He  does  not 
stop  here,  but  supplies  folders  for  the  housewife.  If 
he  should  now  also  advertise  his  goods  to  women  in 
modern  advertising  campaign  he  would  win  trade  and 
gratitude  as  well. 


A  Crow's-Nest 

AT  Atlantic  City  recently  President  C.  K.  Woodbridge 
^of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  made  the  observation  that 
every  firm  should  have  a  crow's-nest  on  its  business 
ship;  that  with  so  many  changes  going  on  in  the 
world  affecting  business  in  so  many  ways,  it  should  be 
somebody's  job  to  keep  above  the  business  and  study 
the  possible  or  probable  effects  of  these  changes  on  the 
future  of  the  business. 

This  is  a  timely  suggestion,  rendered  more  pertinent 
by  recent  happenings  in  the  business  world. 

The  Breadth  of  Modem  National  Advertising 

MERELY  considered  as  a  technical  achievement, 
the  "coverage"  or  bi-eadth  of  an  up-to-date  ad- 
vertising campaign  strikes  new  high  water  marks  of 
universality  of  appeal. 

Here  is  how  a  certain  famous  advertiser's  1925-1926 
campaign  can  be  described  in  terms  of  breadth  of  ap- 
peal: Seven  out  of  every  ten  city  homes  will  be  covered 
through  seven  national  women's  magazines,  having 
a  total  circulation  of  9,933,181  copies  per  month. 
Twenty-two  other  magazines  in  small  town  territory 
will  take  the  advertiser's  message  into  three  out  of 
every  four  homes,  based  on  a  combined  circulation  of 
1,518,630  copies  per  month. 

Then  this  advertiser's  message  will  also  be  placed  in 
30,000  street  cars  every  day  in  the  year.  On  top  of 
this,  24-sheet  posters  will  appear  in  fifty-three  cities 
having  a  total  population  of  22,000,000.  Three-sheet 
posters  will  go  into  thirteen  cities  with  8,000,000  popu- 
lation.    The  newspaper  campaign  is   also  very   broad. 

The  sales  have  been  doubled  in  three  years.  Such  is 
the  astonishing  breadth  and  resultfulness  of  modern 
advertising;  and  yet  this  advertiser  is  not  one  of  the 
very  largest. 
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In  Defense  of  Installment 
Sellin; 


By  William  R.  Basset 

Chaimian  of  the  Board.  Miller.  Franklin.  Basset  &  Company 


SUPPOSE  that  an  oc- 
casional shipping 
clerk  or  salesman 
does  get  so  tied  up  with 
installment  payments  on 
his  flivver,  talking  ma- 
chine and  electric  toaster 
that  he  falls  behind  on 
the  rent  and  has  his 
credit  cut  off  by  the 
grocer.    What  of  it? 

There  have  always 
been  people  who  live  be- 
yond their  means  an<l 
whose  accounts  ultimate- 
ly have  had  to  be  written 
off.  All  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers 
who  sell  on  credit  habit- 
ually set  up  reserves  for 
bad  debts.  They  face  the 
fact  that  they  will  have 
credit  losses  and.  by  add- 
ing something  to  the 
price,  they  get  these 
losses  back  from  the  peo- 
ple who  do  pay  up. 

A  credit  loss  is  not  an 
economic     loss,     for     no 

wealth  has  been  destroy-       

ed.     In  fact  goods  which 

are  not  paid  for,  whether  sold  on  a 


@   CnJcrwnod   &   rnderw-ood 

CERTAIN  persons  will  always  live  beyond  their 
means,  whether  they  are  buying  furs  on  the  partial 
payment  plan  or  paying  for  a  new  house  by  means  of 
a  mortgage.  Considering  the  stimulated  sales  which 
this  system  has  created  and  the  general  prosperity 
which  has  resulted,  it  would  seem  inconsistent,  says 
Mr.  Basset,  to  condemn  the  entire  installment  selling 
structure  because  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  use  it  do  not  keep  up  their  payments 


because  the  unit  of  sale  i; 
small,  do  not  lend  them 
selves  to  installment  sell 
ing. 

And  I  doubt  if  banker; 
are  wholly  concerned  ovei 
the  financial  solvency  o: 
their  individual  fellov 
men.  Most  banks  are  no 
organized  to  handle  in 
stallment  sales  paper  anc 
they  quite  naturally  an 
griped  to  see  bankinj 
profits — which  sometimes 
are  large  and  juicj- — g( 
to  upstart  finance  com 
panies  which  are  organ 
ized  to  handle  the  busi 
ness.  It  is  interesting 
however,  to  observe  thai 
of  late  some  of  the  wisei 
bankers  have  recognizee 
the  trend  and  are  now 
able  to  take  the  paper  ol 
the  finance  companies  se 
cured  by  thousands 
of  individual  installmeni 
contracts. 

The  labor  unions  whic? 
inveigh  against  install- 
ment selling  can  probablj 


f  prices  would  be  reduced  an  iota,  be  given  credit  for  a  slightly  less 
regular  charge  account  or  on  the  in-  The  average  bad  debt  loss  through-  selfish  interest  in  the  welfare  oj 
stallment  plan,  are  just  as  definite  out  industry  is  less  than  a  half  of  their  members.  However,  the  laboi 
an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  one  per  cent.  That  would  bring  the  leaders  know  that  a  man  who  is  ir 
world  as  those  which  are  paid  for.  selling  price  of  a  hundred  dollar  debt — especially  if  he  faces  the 
Making  them  has  given  employ-  vacuum  cleaner  down  to  $99.50 — if  hea%-j-  penalty  of  losing  his  goods  if 
ment,  and  hence  purchasing  power,  we  got  the  benefit  of  everybody  sud-  he  fails  to  meet  payments  regularly 
to  several  workmen — in  the  shop  denly  taking  it  into  their  heads  to 
where  they  were  made  and  on  the  pay  what  they  owe.  A  $2,000  auto- 
mines  mobile  would  then  sell  for  $1,990 


farms   or    in   the    forests 


which    produced   the    raw   materials     not  a  particularly  vital  saving  to  a 


from  which  they  were  made, 
If  Bill  Jones,   truck  driver,   bu 


man  who  buys  that  kind  of  a  car. 
The   loudest    protests    against    in 
doodad  and  never  pays  for  it,  there     stallment   selling  have  come,  in  the    or  another  for  ages.     With  half  of 
s   no  change   in   the  wealth  of  the     order  of  their  volume,   diminuendo,    the  installments  on  the  piano  to  be 


kely  to  be  a  better  worker,  but 
he  is  bound  to  be  a  less  obedient 
union  man. 

To  keep  the  worker  in  debt  is  a 
time-tried  method  of  keeping  him  at 
work.    It  has  been  used  in  one  guise 


world.  Bill  is  richer  in  the  owner 
ship  of  one  doodad  which  presum- 
ably makes  him  happy,  while  you  and 
I  and  a  few  thousand  others  who 
pay  our  bills  are  penalized  in  a 
purely  money  way  to  the  extent  of 
our  pro  rata  share  of  Bill's  defec- 
tion.    We  never  notice  it.     In  fact 


from    manufacturers    and    retailers  paid  monthly  or  weekly  for  the  ne.xt 

who   do    not   use   the   plan,   bankers  year  or  so,  a  man  is  far  more  apt  to 

and  trades  union  leaders.  give  up  his  union  card  than  to  give 

No  doubt  those  manufacturers  and  up  his  job  in  obedience  to  a  strike 

retailers    find    that    their    sales    are  call. 

suffering.     I  can't  weep  much  over        Even  though  there  be  a  measure 

their  misfortunes  for  they  are  pay-  of  truth — which  I  do  not  admit — in 

ing  the  penalty  of  trailing  the  pro-  the  statement  of  labor  leaders  that 

f  everybody  always  paid  up  I  doubt     cession   or  else  are   in  lines   which,  buying  on  the  installment  plan  tends 
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We  Make  a  Package  Market 
for  a  Bulk  Product 


By  N.  S.  Greensfelder 

Advertising  Manager,  Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 


THE  methods  used  by  the 
Hercules  Powder  Com- 
pany in  introducing 
guaranteed  turpentine  in  con- 
venient containers  to  dealers 
and  consumers  differ  little 
from  those  which  many  suc- 
cessful merchandisers  in 
other  lines  are  employing. 
However,  it  is  claiming  too 
much  for  advertising  to  call 
what  we  have  accomplished 
an  advertising  success  be- 
cause advertising,  though  an 
important  factor,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  coordinated  effort 
which  has  produced  our  pleas- 
ing sales  picture. 

In  studying  our  sales 
problem  we  secured  the  co- 
operation of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal producers  of  mineral 
spirits  and  were  also  assisted 
by  several  government  bu- 
reaus. From  these  sources 
we  obtained  statistics  indi- 
cating that  a  total  of  approx- 
imately one  hundred  million 
gallons  of  vehicles  and  thin- 
ners were  used  in  paint  and 
varnish  annually  in  the 
United  States.  Our  estimate, 
checked  by  others  interested, 
was  that  of  this  total  twelve 
million  gallons  was  turpen- 
tine and  that  only  about  three 
million  gallons  of  this  tur- 
pentine were  bought^by  man- 
ufacturers, the  remaining 
nine    million     gallons     being 


r-'rf. 

Tiny,wofs  the  difference  between  Her- 

cum  Turpentine  and  a  poor 

thinner? 

Tine: 

Shoot,  Turpy,  I  give  up! 

Turf 

Well,  or  leaky  roof,  when  we 
cuEEsTu.pit-saZ.^«.>,^>-}w 

/oi  we  get. 

use  Hek- 
e  get,  but 
the  Last 

}iercuUi  Turfenlint  ii  ,i  gtnutne  ipiriti  of  turptntint 

gu^r„.f„J  fur,. 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 


A  SPECIMEN  of  the  advertising  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  master  painters  and  journeymen 
painters,  and  which  appears  in  publications 
reacliing  these  artisans.  The  two  comic  painters, 
"Turp"  and  "Tine,"  are  stock  figures  in  Her- 
cules advertising  and  are  becoming  familiar 
to  the  various  classes   of  dealers  in  the  trade 


to  them  by  a  responsible  pr< 
ducer  for  which  a  consume 
demand  was  being  create 
through  advertising,  and  th£ 
this  would  enable  them  to  se 
Hercules  turpentine  at  a  pric 
that  would  net  a  fair  profi 
And  finally  we  establishe 
schedules  which  have  a  ret 
sonable  spread  between  th 
jobber's  cost  and  the  price  h 
can  obtain  from  the  dealer. 
We  also  decided  to  mak 
the  selling  of  turpentine  on 
of  the  duties  of  80  explosiv 
salesmen.  It  might  seem  tha 
the  same  man  could  not  b 
expected  to  devote  his  tim 
to  selling  both  dynamite  an 
turpentine  without  slightin 
one  or  the  other.  Howevei 
we  have  always  kept  in  clos 
touch  with  the  hardwar 
trade  because  it  is  the  prir 
cipal  outlet  for  shotgun  shell 
in  which  our  sporting  pow 
ders  are  loaded,  and  also  be 
cause  it  is  an  important  chan 
nel  for  the  sale  of  explosive 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Through  a  special  invest: 
gation  made  at  our  reques 
by  the  Association  of  Na 
tional  Advertisers,  we  foun^ 
that  we  could  logically  expec 
40  per  cent  of  the  turpentin 
bought  by  consumers  to  b 
sold  by  hardware   stores,   2i 

per    cent    through    exclusiv 

paint  stores,  20  per  cent  b; 
lumber  yards  and  drug  stores,  am 
the  remainder  by  department  store 
and  all  other  outlets.     This  analysi 


sold  at  retail  to  painters  and  to  the  fered  our  turpentine  for  sale  in  five- 
public,  gallon  and  one-gallon  cans  on  which 

Further,  we  found  that  although  are   lithographed    our   name,   trade- 

a   few  jobbers   and  paint  manufac-  mark,    and    a    guarantee    that    the  showed  that  we  could  well  afford  t 

turers    were    marketing    turpentine  package  contains  genuine  spirits  of  increase  our  efforts  with  hardwar 

in  small  labeled  containers  this  was  turpentine  and  that  our  label  com-  dealers.     Our  entire  sales  force  wa 

being  done  only  in  restricted  locali-  plies  with  the  Federal  Naval  Stores  informed   of   the  problem   confront 

ties;  no  producer  had  national  dis-  Act  of  March  3,  1923.     We  showed  ing  us  and  were  told  to  push  turpen 

tribution  for  branded  turpentine.  jobbers  and  dealers  how  this  guar-  tine  as  a  part  of  their  regular  line 

In  January  of  this  year  we  began  antee    on    the    can    helped    to   make  A  salesman  was  employed  to  visi 

to  advertise  in  magazines  reaching  quick  sales  and  prevented  complaints  dealers  and  master  painters  in  thi 

dealers  and  painters.     Then  we  of-  from  their  customers.     We  pointed  selected  territory  of   our  jobber  t( 

out  how,  for  the  first  time,  they  had  determine    whether    the     increasec 

Convention  ^"  opportunity  to  handle  a  brand  of  business  would   justify  the  cost  o: 

guaranteed    turpentine,    sold    direct  employing  special  naval  stores  sales 


Portions   of   an    atJdress   before    the    Na 
tional    Industrial    Advertisers' 
Atlantic    City,   N.   J. 
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rhe  Greatest  Single  Issue  of  Any 
Railway  Magazine  in  the  World! 


SHRVICE!  the  Annual  Statis- 
tical Number  of  Railway  Age  is 
a  service  that  is  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  railway  officers  and 
railway  supply  companies  through- 
out the  world. 

It  is  a  compilation  of  statistics  that 
are  secured  by  months  of  painstaking 
and  costly  effort,  but  which  when 
compiled    in    logical    form    make    a 


record  that  is  sought  and  used 
throughout  the  railway  industry. 

It  is  this  extraordinary  service  that 
makes  the  Annual  Statistical  Num- 
ber of  Railivay  Age  the  greatest 
single  issue  of  any  railway  magazine 
in  the  world,  and  therefore,  offers 
to  the  railway  supply  companies  the 
greatest  single  opportunity  to  reach 
those  railway  officials  who  must  ap- 
prove expenditures. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

Cleveland:     6700  Euclid  Ave.  New   Orleans.   Mandeville,  La. 

nd  H   Sts.,  N.  W.  London:     34  Victoria  St.,  S.  W.  i. 


Chicago :     608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Washington :     17th  : 


Railway  Age — ^January  2,  1926 

Annual  Statistical  Number 
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men  in  order  to  cover  the  country. 
Our  advertising  in  publications 
reaching  manufacturers  was  re- 
duced, and  page  insertions  were 
scheduled  monthly  in  magazines  go- 
ing to  master  painters  and  journey- 
man painters.  Copy  with  a  special 
appeal  to  these  groups  were  pre- 
pared. We  were  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  A.  B.  Chapin. 
a  cartoonist  of  national  reputation, 
who  through  years  of  newspaper  ex- 


perience, and  an  unflagging  interest 
in  human  beings,  knows  how  to  ap- 
peal to  any  group. 

As  we  established  new  jobbers  or 
dealers  we  sent  many  thousands  of 
letters  in  series,  accompanied  by  ad- 
vertising material,  to  master  paint- 
ers and  other  consumers  in  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Securing  a  dealer  mailing  list  cov- 
ering the  entire  country  wasn't  so 
simple  as  it  sounds,  but  we  bought, 


begged  and  borrowed  names  from 
many  sources,  and  we  think  we  have 
a  good  list;  though  we  shall  never 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  complete. 

The  principal  use  we  are  making 
of  this  list  is  for  mailing  The  Her- 
cules Guarantee,  a  periodical  we 
started  soon  after  the  general  mer- 
chandising campaign  had  been 
decided  upon.  This,  at  present,  is 
four-page  folder  which  provides  the 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76] 


The  Street  Merchants  of  London 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


WHITECHAPEL 
ROAD!     Of  a  Satur- 
day   night    in    June! 
At  about  nine  o'clock! 

There  is  the  best  place  and 
that  is  the  best  time  to  see 
the  street  merchants  of  Lon- 
don. 

Where  they  all  come  from. 
I  have  not  the  fainest  idea. 
Nor  can  I  tell  you  by  what 
processes  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  articles  they 
offer  are  brought  together. 
All  I  know  is  that  as  late  as 
half  past  five  in  the  afternoon 
— S  a  t  u  r  d  a  y  afternoon,  I 
mean — Whitechapel  Road  is 
its  normal  self — a  street  of 
small  and  rather  mean  shops 
and  homes.  An  hour  or  so 
later,  the  first  of  London't 
itinerant  merchants  arrives. 
He  casts  his  eye  this  way  and 
that,  picks  out  what  seems  to 
be  a  choice  location — the  one 
he  was  euchered  out  of  last 
Saturday  night,  perhaps — 
and  on  it  erects  his  booth.  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  second  man 
appears.  Others  follow.  Soon — by 
seven  o'clock  or  thereabouts — White- 
chapel Road,  for  nearly  two  miles,  is 
lined  on  both  sides  with  as  varied 
and  motley  an  assortment  of  mer- 
chandise as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  British  Isles. 

Here  is  a  list,  far  from  complete, 
of  the  wares  which  these  White- 
chapel street  merchants  offer: 

Alarm  clocks — new  and  second- 
hand; "Attache"  cases — new  and  sec- 
ond-hand; artificial  flowers  and 
feathers;  baby  carriages — mostly 
second  (or  third)  hand;  books;  book- 
cases; brass  beds;  candies;  candle- 
sticks; combs;  cricket  bats;  dining- 
room  furniture;  dolls  and  doll  car- 
riages; drums;  embroidery;  face 
powder;    flower    seeds;    fruit — bana- 


nas, cherries,  oranges  and  plums; 
garden  hose;  gas  mantles;  hardware 
of  every  conceivable  kind;  ice  cream 
bricks;  imitation  pearls;  lace  cur- 
tains; live  turtles;  matches;  min-ors; 
music;  nail  clippers;  neckties;  oil 
cloth;  oil  paintings;  opera  glasses; 
parasols  and  umbrellas;  pastries; 
piece  goods;  "Pochettes";  potted 
plants;  rubber  heels;  rugs;  shirts; 
shoes,  shoe  laces  and  shoe  polish; 
socks  and  stockings;  suspenders; 
sweaters;  Teddy  bears;  tennis 
rackets;  toys;  traveling  bags;  trav- 
eling caps;  watches;  wire  mattresses. 

American  products  are  well  repre- 
sented. Many  of  the  booths  display 
Colgate's  Dental  Cream  and  Shaving 
Soap.  Palm  Olive  Soap  is  offered  at 
so  much  a  "tab."  At  one  booth  a 
great  pile  of  Brunswick  Records  is 
on  sale.  At  least  half  a  dozen  second- 


hand Victrolas  and  an  equa 
number  of  second-hand  Singe: 
Sewing  Machines  are  on  view, 
Pepsodent  is  featured.  S( 
are  Prophylactic  t  o  o  t  1 
brushes  and  Gillette  Safety 
Razors. 

Everything  is  sold  "as  is.' 
In  most  cases,  the  price  is  nc 
marked.  A  watch  or  a  book- 
case or  a  chair — "Genuini 
Chippendale" — catches  you: 
eye.  You  stop.  "What's  the' 
price?"  you  ask.  The  dealer 
looks  you  up  and  dovra.  "An 
American,"  he  says  to  himself. 
Then,  to  you,  "Six  pounds. 
And  cheap  at  the  price."  To 
a  Britisher,  in  answer  to  the 
same  question,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  said,  "T  h  r  e  e 
pounds."  But  having  named 
his  price,  he  sticks  to  it. 

"Young  Alf,  the  Peanut 
King."  does  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, Saturday  nights,  down 
Whitechapel  way.  And 
"Young  Tubby  Isaacs — fried 
eels  exclusively,"  has  a  booth 
alongside  that  of  another  man  of  the 
same  name  who  also  sells  fried  eels 
— "exclusively."  One  of  the  two  is 
the  "original"  Tubby.  Over  his 
booth  is  a  sign  which  reads : 

Young  Tubby  Isaacs— The 
Original 
Fried  eels  exclusively 
Has   no  connection   with   any 
individual  of  the  same  name 
in    this   thoroughfare,    what- 
soever 

When  trade  slackens,  the  original 
Tubby  enlivens  things  by  hurling  in- 
sults at  his  competitor,  who,  if  he 
is  not  busy,  hurls  them  back. 

It  is  all  very  interesting,  very 
human  and  very  "British." 
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Whafs  New  in  Advertising? 
Look  at  This  Map 


To  the  National  Advertiser  whose  product  has  only  Regional 
Distribution — 

To  the  Agency  representing  such  Accounts^- 

This  nev^'  plan  of  "Regional  Advertising  at  Regional  Rates"  is 
well  worth  your  early  attention. 


Ask  any  Monitor  Advertising  Office 
for  Full  Information 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Asking  the  Man  in  the  Street 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


THERE  need  be  no 
more  guesswork 
about  copy.  When- 
ever you  are  in  doubt 
about  the  pulling  power 
of  a  piece  of  copy,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  submit  it 
to  sixty-nine  possible  con- 
sumers and  get  their 
opinions.  After  that  the 
result  of  the  advertising 
will  be  a  cinch.  Thus 
saith  Mr.  S.  H.  Giellerup 
in  his  article  "Let's  Stop 
Guessing  About  Copy." 
He  supports  his  dictum 
by  the  story  of  an  experi- 
ment in  the  case  of  "a 
famous  toilet  article,  one 


HI 
1 


ERE  is  a  conflict  in  viewpoint  between  two  adver- 
.tising  men  upon  the  subject  of  copy  effectiveness 
and  the  means  of  testing  the  same.  A  short  while  ago 
in  these  columns  Mr.  S.  H.  Giellerup  advocated  the 
public  as  the  ultimate  and  most  reliable  judge  of  the 
individual  advertisement.  Here  Mr.  Bates  replies  and 
states  his  ideas  on  the  subject  which  are  controversial 
to  say  the  least.  The  interest  of  the  Fortnightly  in 
these  discussions  is  purely  academic.  One  may  be  en- 
tirely right  or  each  may  be  partly  right.  But,  believing 
firmly  that  no  one  can  ever  expect  to  know  much  about 
any  subject  unless  it  is  considered  from  every  angle,  we 
are  content  to  open  our  pages  to  the  participants  in  this 
or  any  similar  debate  and  to  retire  modestly  into  the 
background  of  a  strict  neutrality. 


It  gives  the  exact  mean- 
ing according  to  the  lexi- 
cographers. But  people 
seldom  know  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  woi-d.  .  . 
they  understand  words 
only  approximately,  and 
each  person  gives  a  word 
his  own  particular  shade 
of  meaning." 

Such  being  the  case,  as 
it  probably  is  not,  where 
do  we  get  off  with  the 
opinion  of  these  sixty- 
nine  consumers,  each  of 
whom  gives  words  his 
own  particular  shade  of 
meaning?    And  Professor 


Starch  is  quoted  as  say- 

with  which  92  magazine  readers  out    logical   theories,   but   to    sell   goods,     ing  that  the  idea  itself  is  less  of  a 

of  100  ai-e  familiar."  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  only  way    factor  than  the  words  in  which  it  is 

Now,   it  occurs  to  me  that   if  so    anybody  can  find  out  whether  or  not    expressed.      Migawd,     if    the     idea 


great  a  proportion  of  the  magazine 
readers  are  familiar  with  a  product, 
it  must  previously  have  been  gener- 


piece  of  copy  is  good  is  to  circulate    doesn't  amount  to  anything  and 


it  and  check  the  results.    If  it  pro- 
duces sales  at  a  profit  it  is  good  ad- 


ple  don't  understand  the  words,  what 
chance  has  the  advertiser?    On  this 


ally  and  widely  advertised,  and  must    vertising.    If  it  doesn't,   its  cost  is    theory    we    would    simply    have    to 


have  pretty  close  to  100  per  cent  dis 
tribution  among  retail  outlets.  In 
such  conditions  it  is  absolutely  im- 


throw  up  our  hands  and  quit. 

Mr.  Giellerup  concludes  by  say- 
ing: "Does  the  advertisement  which 
people  say  will  most  quickly  get  them 


wasted. 

In  most  of  the  discussions  about 

copy  and  in  the  profound  and  pon- 
possible  to  check  the  power  of  any    derous  books  written  about  the  psy- 

single  piece  of  copy,  and  it  is  next  to    chology  of  advertising,  entirely  too  to  buy  actually  make  the  most  sales? 

impossible    to    determine    positively    much  attention  is  given  to  unimpor-  I  have  figures  to  show  that  it  does, 

the  exact  effect  of  even  a  year's  cam-    tant  details,  and  the  underlying  prin-  Other  people  have  figures  that  show 

paign.    So  many  other  things  than    ciple  of  the  whole  thing  is  forgotten,  the  same." 

copy  enter  into  the  sale  of  widely  Without  wishing  to  seem  quarrel- 
distributed  goods  that  unless  both  ll/TR-  GIELLERUP  says,  among  some  or  offensive  or  discourteous,  or 
methods  and  results  are  revolution-  iVX other  things:  "This  new  meth-  anything,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that 
ary  there  is  very  much  that  we  have  od  provides  a  more  accurate  test  this  reminds  me  that:  "There  are 
to  take  on  faith.  than  either  sales  or  inquiries.  Many  three  kinds  of  liars — liars,  damn 
Of  course,  different  kinds  of  copy  factors  besides  the  copy  enter  into  a  liars  and  statisticians."  Anybody 
produce  varying  percentages  of  re-  sale.  Publications  differ  in  reader  who  has  ever  tried  it,  knows  that  he 
suits,  and  some  copy  is  better  and  interest;  towns  differ  in  appreciation  can  present  a  proposition  and  frame 
stronger  and  more  effective  than  of  your  product.  Seasonal  changes  a  questionnaire  in  such  a  manner  as 
other  kinds.  But  this  idea  that  the  occur.  Dealers  in  some  places  are  to  produce  any  kind  of  answer  he  de- 
relative  merit  can  be  determined  by  aggressive;  elsewhere  indifferent,  sires.  He  can  build  statistics  to 
submitting  the  copy  to  a  jury  of  pos-  Some  advertisements  receive  good  prove  nearly  any  side  of  any  subject, 
sible    consumers    seems    to    me    the    position;   others  poor.     .     .      When 

proofs    are    submitted    to    readers, 

however,   all  factors  except  the  ad 


veriest  nonsense. 

In  the  first  place,  a  goodly  per- 


ML 


.   GIELLERUP   believes  that 
judgment    of    advertising 


centage  of  consumers  will  tell   you    vertisement  itself  are  excluded.    The    men  on  the  merit  of  copy  is  little 


ion  on  much  of  the  copy  that  is  being 


that  they  never  read  advertising  and  result  becomes  an  exact  measure  of  worth  while,  and  if  he  bases  his  opin 
are  never  by  any  chance  influenced  comparative 
by  it.  Others  are  addicted  to  the 
use,  for  instance,  of  one  particular 
kind  of  dentifrice,  and  if  they  an- 
swered truthfully  the  question,  which 
of  eight  advertisements  of  another 
dentifrice  would  induce  them  to  buy 
it,  they  would  say,  "None  of  them." 


A  little  further  along  he  says  of  printed  in  high-priced  space,  we  have 

the  copywriter:    "He  talked  with  a  to  admit  that  there  is  ample  justifi- 

great  many  people,  probably,  and  i-e-  cation  for  his  opinion.    But  the  prin- 

turned  to  his  desk  feeling  thoroughly  cipal  thought  that  I  get  from  most  of 

familiar  with  the  attitude  of  the  pub-  the  discussions  of  advertising  copy 

lie  toward  his  product" — but  when  is  that  mountains  are  being  made  of 

he    began   to   write   he   had   to   use  mole  hills,  and  that  many  armies  are 


After  all,  advertising  is  done  not    words  and — "the   dictionary   defines    marched    up    the 


to   establish   any   academic,   psycho- 


only    to    be 


words  as  people  ought  to  know  them,    marched  down 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  86] 
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A  FEDERAL  CONNECTION 

IS  ESTEEMED  AN  ASSET 
TO  THE  BUSINESSES  OF  ITS  CLIENTS 

because  ^^ 

1.  Its  staff  comprises  experienced  marketing  authorities. 

2.  It  finds  out  all  the  facts  before  it  spends  the  money. 

3.  It  handles  no  advertising  of  any  objeaionable  charaaer. 

4.  It  bases  all  recommendations  on  carefully  considered  plans  with  well 
defined  objectives. 

3.  Its  retail  accounts  provide  helpful  trade  and  consumer  contacts  for 
national  clients. 

6.  It  is  willing  to  wait  while  advertising  beginners  grow  into  large 
advenisers. 

7.  Its  copy  and  art  departments  are  brilliant  in  performance  and  practi- 
cal in  execution. 

8.  It  favors  no  particular  form  of  media  — using  direct  mail,  trade- 
papers,  magazines,  newspapers,  outdoor  advertising— each  according 
to  the  advertiser's  needs. 


account  its  own 


9.  It  practices  the  Interrupting  Idea  which  gives  every 
individuality  and  carries  through  to  the  point  of  sale. 

10.  It  pays  particular  attention  to  the  application  of  national  advertising 
to  the  selling  job— on  the  road,  in  the  windows  and  behind  the  counter. 

11.  It  utilizes  on  each  account  the  group  experience  of  the  entire  Feder- 
ation with  three  continuous  contacts— executive,  creative  and  detail. 

12.  Its  organization  is  thorough  and  efficient  to  the  smallest  detail  and 
concentrates  united  effort  on  every  client's  problems. 


FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

SIX  EAST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Making  a  Story  Out  of 
Advertising  Copy 


By  DeLeslie  Jones 


A  SUSPICION  be- 
gins to  dawn 
that  advertis- 
ing copy  is  traveling 
toward  a  renaissance 
• — that  of  more  com- 
plete intermingling 
with  the  literary. 

Certainly  the  har- 
bingers ri  such  a  ren- 
aissance are  not 
missing.  A  whole 
flock  of  them  flew 
into  the  sky  the  other 
day  when  a  literary 
agent  marshallofd 
Rex  Beach,  Gillette 
Burgess,  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
Nina  Wilcox  Putnam, 
Carolyn  Wells,  Grant- 
land  Rice,  etc.,  into  a 
group  available  for 
the  writing  of  ads.  It 
is  true  this  event  was 
foreshadowed  by  Irvin 
S.  Cobb's  "Sweet 
Caporal"  copy  and 
other  stray  evidences, 
such  as  Will  Rogers' 
"Bull  Durham"  acro- 
batics. 

But  the  matter  is 
vastly     more    signifi-j  — — 

cant  than  it  would! 
appear  on  the  surface.  These 
literary  geniuses  above  named  are 
doubtless  merely  enlarging  or  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  their  income  in  a  field 
where,  after  all,  the  rate  per  word 
has  for  many  years  made  ordinary 
literary  work  seem  somewhat  pica- 
yune. 

The  real  significance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tendencies  among  professional 
advertising  men  themselves.  Take 
the  copy  for  Ivory  soap,  in  the  new 
series,  which  aims  to  dramatize  the 
story  of  Ivory  in  a  fashion  entirely 
strange  to  advertising  history.   Take    can  appreciate  this. 


advertising  is  the 
closest  of  all  to  actual 
editorial  material,  as 
it  follows  the  exact 
typography  of  articles 
in  the  magazine  and 
is  only  distinguished 
from  the  advertise- 
ment by  very  small 
differences  —  differ- 
ences which,  however, 
are  far  from  inas- 
querading  under  false 
pretenses.  These  ar- 
ticles are  written  and 
signed  in  the  usual 
way  by  authors  of 
known  i-eputation  and 
follow  the  regular 
editorial  standards  of 
magazines  in  so  far 
as  style  and  presenta- 
tion is  concerned.  The 
advertising  use  of 
such  article  advertise- 
ment only  begins  af- 
ter it  has  appeared  in 
the  magazine,  for  it 
is  then  re-printed 
with  the  cover  of  the 
magazine  on  the  front 
of  the  reprint,  and 
thus  carries  some  of 
^  the  weight  of  the 
prestige  of  the  maga- 
been  the  phenomenally  successful  zine  in  whatever  further  advertising 
ads  for  certain  sets  of  books  which  use  is  made  of  it.  It  is  true,  of 
also  have  dramatized,  quite  in  fiction  course,  that  this  type  of  advertise- 
fashion,  the  contents  of  sets  of  ment  has  a  field  only  within  a  narrow 
books.     Helen  Woodward  has  made    range  of  magazines  known  and  re- 


THE  above  illustration  for  an  advertisement  of  the  famous 
Heinz  "57"  might  well  have  appeared  in  the  editorial  sec- 
tion of  the  publication  which  carried  it.  There  is  no  ostenta- 
tious picture  of  the  product  advertised,  and  the  selling  talk  plays 
upon  the  romantic  motif  supplied  by  fifty  years  of  development 


a  snug  fortune  for  herself  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  estates  of  a 
number  of  authors  by  the  able  use 
of  this  appeal.  The  demarkation 
between  editorial  and  advertising 
pages  is  constantly  lessening.  Only 
one  who  has  a  thoroughly  good  per- 
spective of  the  general  development 
of  copy  over  a  number  of   decades 


also  the  many  examples  in  recent 
years  of  the  introduction  of  the  fic- 
tion touch  into  advertising  copy — ■ 
such  as  has  been  used  effectively  by 
the  Womans'  Institute,  by  Listerine, 
by  the  correspondence  schools,  and 
others.    Closely  related  to  these  have 


As  a  particularly  important  ex- 
ample of  this  may  be  cited  an  ex- 
tensive and  successful  use  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  article 
advertisement,  particularly  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
World's    Work,    etc.      This    type   of 


spected  for  their  articles;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  to  think  of 
further  extensiveness  of  this  idea 
among  other  magazines.  Even  a 
humorous  magazine  or  a  smart 
society  journal  may  have  an  article 
written  by  a  well  known  author  in 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  magazine 
and  get  over  the  advertising  point 
with  deftness  and  skill. 

There  is  much  to  think  about  in 
the  public  state  of  mind  which  makes 
this  possible.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  said  that  advertising  has  at 
last  come  to  an  era  of  friendly 
fellowship  with  the  public  in  the 
spirit  of  confidence  when  such  things 
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You  reach  executives  thru  THE  IRON  AGE 


Significant  Figures 
to  those  whose 
product  is  sold 
in  the 
Metal  Trades  Field 
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can  be  done  without  trouble. 

The  severe  cleansing  pro- 
cess which  publications  have 
applied  to  outlaw  unworthy 
advertising  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  this,  but  quite 
in  addition  to  this  develop- 
ment has  been  the  unconscious 
and  gradual  development  of 
real  interest  by  the  public  in 
advertisements,  as  advertise- 
ments. 

Underlying  the  new  ten- 
dency, and  operating  as  the 
practical  reason  for  it,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  sound  principles 
of  American  advertising — 
that  of  putting  news  and  a 
story  into  advertising. 

At  the  last  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Frank  Black, 
publicity  director  of  Filene's, 
strongly  urged  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  news  value  into 
advertising;  and  was  followed 
by  Louis  Wiley  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  said  that 
this  tendency  was  very  promi- 
nent in  modern  advertising 
and  was  bound  to  become 
more  so. 

It  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  know  their  history 
of  advertising  that  Powers  of 
Wanamakers,  way  back  in  the 
nineties,  first  modernized  the 
advertising  by  the  injection 
of  this  self-same  principle. 
He  made  the  John  Wana- 
maker  ads  of  those  days  an 
entertaining  literary  treat, 
while  at  the  same  time  created 
business  quite  unmistakably 
for  Wanamaker's. 

The  pronounced  success  to- 
day of  the  Macy  ads  written 
by  Harford  Powel,  Jr.,  former 
editor  of  Collier's  and  Har- 
per's Bazar,  and  the  striking 
success  of  Frank  Irving 
Fletcher  in  his  retail  copy  are 
important  items  in  the  ten- 
dency I  have  under  discussion. 

Frank  Irving  Fletcher,  it  will      

be   remembered,    has    been    a      ^^~ 
contributor   to    the   Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  his  copy  succeeds 
because    it    has    literary    wit    and 
sparkle. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  next 
ten  years  will  see  a  great  many  more 
literary  artists  and  highly  competent 
journalists  get  into  advertising  and 
make  of  it  something  rather  fresh 
and  new.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
influx  of  literary  talent  in  past  years 
was  something  of  a  "flivver"  and  re- 
sulted in  a  very  decided  and  prom- 
inent tendency  toward  research- 
based  copy;  but  I  believe  that  this 


'  Mrndsm 

f-j.  FULL  FAS  HI  ONi  " 

hilk-Stodm 


THE  series  for  Windsor  Silk  Stockings,  of 
which  the  above  is  one,  presents  the  advan- 
tages of  their  product  in  story  form.  Text  and 
illustration   carry  out   the  editorial  impression 


attempt  to  rear  a  more  literary 
structure  failed  because  it  had  no 
solid  foundation.  Advertising  copy 
in  those  days  was  much  less  solidly 
grounded.  The  foundation  developed 
by  the  research  idea  has  now  made 
advertising  far  more  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, and  the  super-structure  is 
now  to  be  embellished  and  made 
more  effective  by  good  literary 
talent.  i 

After  all  it  seems  very  easy  to 
forget  that  appealing  to  the  public 
through  the  written  word  is  a  very 


old  art  and  that  some  mar- 
velous human  genius  has  been 
perfected  in  this  art,  genius 
which  quite  obviously  might 
just  as  easily  have  succeeded 
(and  actually  did  frequently 
succeed)  in  turning  such  art 
toward  advertising. 

Those  who  have  studied  the 
development  of  literature  in 
the  past  few  decades  know 
that  literary  art  itself  has 
greatly  changed;  it  has  be- 
come far  more  realistic  in  its 
method  and  outlook;  it  has 
dropped  the  grandiose  style 
for  the  more  meticulously  ac- 
curate depiction  of  life  as  it 
is.  This  certainly  is  a  literary 
swing  in  the  direction  of 
sound  advertising  copy  writ- 
ing, for — satirists  to  the  con- 
trary— advertising  is  a  down- 
to-the-earth  process  of  writ- 
ing, of  keeping  close  to  the 
realistic  facts  of  American 
family  life.  It  is  not  at  all 
the  collection  of  booster  ad- 
jectives which  some  ill-in- 
formed people  think. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  lines  of 
literature  and  advertising 
are  converging;  that  their  ob- 
jects are  the  same;  that  their 
methods  are  becoming  con- 
stantly more  the  same;  and 
that  now  even  the  writers  are 
becoming  the  same.  In  old 
English  days  great  artists 
like  Holgarth  and  Correggio 
were  advertising  men  without 
the  slightest  self-conscious- 
ness or  shock;  in  fact  with 
much  pride.  Today  also,  the 
art  world  is  very  closely  in- 
tertwined with  the  advertis- 
ing world.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, time  that  advertising 
broaden  still  more  to  the 
practical  use  of  powerful 
literary  art  and  the  use  of 
more  of  the  men  who  are 
known  to  reach  and  hold  a 
public? 

=  Advertisers   are  every  day 

coming  to  realize  that  the 
nearer  advertising  copy  approxi- 
mates real  literary  effort  the  better 
it  is,  providing,  of  course,  it  still  ful- 
fills its  original  purpose.  Advertis- 
ing reading  like  a  statistical  report 
or  abounding  in  highly  colored  su- 
perlatives has  but  little  place  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition  for 
the  reader's  attention.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  will  find  practically  all 
copy,  worthy  of  the  name,  being  writ- 
ten by  those  capable,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, of  exciting  and  holding 
the  public  interest. 
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THE  FREE  LIST 


In  four  issues  of  October,  1923,  TIME  carried  56 
columns  of  advertising.  In  October,  1924,  119  columns.  In 
October,  1925,  197  columns.  56— 119— 197— a  112%  in- 
crease the  first  year,  a  67%  increase  the  second  year.  And 
rates  always  going  up! 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  careful  scrutiny 
to  which  our  "first"  advertisers  have  subjected  TIME. 
You  will  agree  that  this  advertising  has  been  bought  as 
strictly  "on  merit  alone"  as  anything  can  be  bought. 

But,  Emerson  to  the  contrary,  the  best  things  require 
salesmen.  TIME's  best  salesman  has  been  its  "free  list" 
— the  few  copies  which  go  out  each  week  to  our  customers 
and  to  our  most  logical  prospects.  Fortunately,  TIME  is 
not  only  a  good  advertising  medium — it  is  a  magazine 
which  advertisers  seem  to  like  personally.  Liking  TIME 
themselves,  advertisers  can  readily  gauge  the  kind  of 
people  who  make  up  its  paid  subscription  list. 

time's  free  list  is  small — often  we  are  told  it  is  much 
too  small.  We  like  to  feel  that  every  free  copy  is  going  to 
someone  who  really  wants  it. 

Now,  having  explained  how  primly  exclusive  TIME's 
free  list  is,  we  hereby  issue  a  blanket  invitation  to  all 
readers  of  the  Advertising  Fortnightly  to  join  the  Free 
List. 

Tear  out  the  coupon — we  will  send  you  the  next  three 
issues.  After  reading  them  you  can  decide  whether  you 
want  to  continue. 


yfW^xV^^'/^-i^-^**-..... 


TIME 

The  Weekly  News- Magazine 

25  WEST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Western  ISle'W  England  Southern 


Advertising  Manager 


Advertising  Manager  of  TIME 
25  West  45th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:    Send  me  the  next  three  issues  of 
TIME,  free. 


POWERS  AND  STO>E 
38  South  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


ROGER  A.  JOHNSTONE,  Ale 


F.    J.    DUSOSSOIT 
1S02  Land  Title  BIdg. 
slon,    Mass.  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Facijic  Coast 

der  Bidg..  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca!. 


City. 
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HENRY  P.  WILLIAMS  made  a 
mighty  good  talk  on  copy  before 
the  Engineering  Advertisers  'As- 
sociation of  Chicago  recently,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  something 
which  I  would  might  be  burned  into 
the  mind  of  every  person  who  writes 
advertising  copy. 

He  related  that  while  he  was  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Maurice  L.  Roth- 
schild store  a  man  from  Ohio  called 
on  him,  and  between  them  ensued  the 
following  dialogue : 

"How  many  ads  do  you  write?" 
"I   write  one   ad   a  day,  365   days 
in  the  year." 

"How  long  have  you  been  doing 
it?" 

I  said,  "Seven  years." 
"Do  you  ever  repeat?" 
"No." 

"Would  Mr.  Rothschild  allow  you 
to  repeat?" 

"Yes,  he  wants  me  to  repeat,  he 
thinks  some  of  the  old  stuff  is  better 
than  what  I  am  doing  now." 

He  said,  "Why  don't  you  repeat?" 
I  said,  "Because  when  I  commence 
repeating  I  am  through." 

He  said,  "I  can't  understand  how 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  wiite  J(o 
ads  a  year  for  seven  years  and  not 
repeat  and  have  them  all  any  good  " 
I  said,  "Some  of  them  aren't  \eiv 
good ;  but  that  is  what  we  are  doing  " 
He  said,  "I  write  the  ads  for  my 
little  business  down  there  in  Ohio 
and  I  run  three  ads  a  week,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  I  am  all 
done.  I  haven't  anything  more  to 
say.     Can   you   explain   that?" 

I    said,    "I'll    tell    you.      You    are 
writing     about     the     wrong     thing. 
Y'ou    are    writing    about    the    store, 
aren't  you?" 
"Yes." 

"You  are  writing  about  the  mer- 
chandise  in   the   store,  aren't   you?" 
"Yes." 

"I  am  not.  I  don't  care  anything 
about  the  store.  The  merchandise  is 
the  thing  that  we  tell  people  about; 
we  don't  try  to  get  them  to  buy  it. 
We  just  tell  them  about  it.  The 
real  subject  of  my  advertising  is  a 
hufidred  thousand  men  that  walk  by 
this  door  every  day.  I  never  coidd 
write   that  out." 

The  italics  are  mine. 

— 8-pt.— 

A    Chicago    business    man    recently 

had  an  advertising  writer  prepare  copy 

for   a   booklet   for   him.      It  was   good 

copy,  but  lengthy   as   eternity. 

"This  is  fine,"  he  said,  "but  we  are 
dealing    with    busy    men    who    haven't 
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time  to  wade  through  so  many  words. 
You  take  this  back  and  rewrite  it  as 
you  would  if  you  were  sending  me  a 
cablegram  from  South  Africa  and  had 
to  tell  me  all  this  at  cable  rates." 

The  result  was  a  fine  piece  of  copy — 
brief,    breezy,    and    penetrating. 
— 8-pt.— 

Frank  F.  Lisiecki,  Jr.,  New  York, 
submits  as  his  seven-word  title  to  the 
railroad  station  picture  of  the  two 
girls  reading,  word-painted  on  this 
page  by  A.  M.  Hammond  in  the  Oct.  7 
issue,   the  following: 

Freshmen    in   the    practical 
College  of  Life 

Not  too  bad,   as  the  vulgar  expres- 
sion of  the  day  might  characterize  it. 
— 8-pt.— 

What  could  I  say  about  this  quaint 
removal    announcement    bv    Moser    & 


Cotins  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  that  it  does  not 
say  more   effectively   for   itself? 
— 8-pt.— 

"More  blah  about  professional  ad- 
vertising," said  I  to  myself  a  few 
minutes  ago  upon  opening  a  letter  from 
Ray  G.  Hulburt,  D.  O.,  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic  Association.  The  let- 
ter was  accompanied  by  a  sheaf  of  ad- 
vertisements for  osteopathy  which  are 
sent  to  osteopathic  physicians  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  use  them  in 
■display  space  in  their  local  papers. 

I  turned  a  couple  of  pages  hastily, 
to  salve  my  conscience  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  at  least  looked  at  them  be- 
fore throwing  them  in  the  waste  basket. 

"Hold!  This  isn't  at  all  bad,"  I  de- 
clared to  myself  suddenly  as  I  dipped 
into   the   copy.     "Very  simple,   obvious 


stuff  the  publication  of  which  would  be 
very  helpful  to  osteopathy — and  to  the 
public — and  at  the  same  time  not  de- 
rogatory to  any  other  school  of  doctor- 
ing. I  should  like  to  see  this  kind  of 
copy  run  in  my  local  paper."  Here  is 
the  advertisement  that  arrested  me, 
and  the  others  I  found  were  in  the  same 
vein: 

WHAT  IS  OSTEOPATHY? 

0.steopathy  is  a  method  of  helping  Nature 
to  keep  us  or  make  us  well.  It  has  been 
doing-  this  for  more  than   50  years. 

Nature  is  a  real  doctor.  Nature  keeps 
the  normal  body  well.  We  get  sick  only 
when,  from  abuse  or  misuse,  the  body  gets 
into  such  condition  that  Nature  doesn't 
have  a  chance.  We  get  well  only  when 
the  body  is  restored  to  such  a  state  that 
Nature    can    do    her    work. 

Osteopathy  puts  the  body  bacik  into 
shape.  It  works  on  the  body  framework, 
where  that  framework  interferes  with 
normal  nerve  impulses,  and  allows  them 
to  proceed  normally.  It  removes  obstruc- 
tion to  blood  supply  and  drainage,  so  that 
Nature  can  send  in  and  take  away  what 
she    will. 

The  body  does   the  rest. 

Osteopathy  is  the  natural  way  to  Insure 
and  restore  health.  It  follows  in  Nature's 
own  footsteps. 

This  educational  advertising  sponsored 
by  John    Doe.   D.    O. 

Address    

Office   Hours 


After  reading  this  I  felt  like  sending 
it  to  Ray  Giles  and  asking  him  to  write 
one  of  his  celebrated  Open  Letters  to 
an  osteopathically  inclined  millionaire, 
suggesting  a  fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  be  devoted  to  publishing 
a  lot  of  such  commonsense  gospel  as 
this! 

— 8-pt— 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  D.  H.  Bot- 
trill  of  "Canada  Dry"  says  incidentally: 
"Odds  Bodkins  will  appreciate  this  line 
from  an  English  advertisement  of  an 
English  car: 

"  'It  achieves  old  age  quietly.'  " 

Speaking  authoritatively  for  O.  B., 
I  can  say  that  he  does  appreciate  this, 
as  well  as  many  other  equally  pic- 
turesque lines  from  English  advertise- 
ments. They  surely  can  turn  a  phrase 
prettily  across  the  Herring  Pond! 
— 8-pt.— 

Mrs.  Bodkins  recently  purchased  a 
package  of  Lux  toilet  soap  and  was 
so  delighted  with  the  quaint  and  dainty 
cross-stitch  pattern  on  the  wrapper 
that  she  decided  she  liked  the  new 
soap  before  ever  she  had  opened  the 
package ! 
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What 

h 

A  Farm  Paper? 


A  farm  paper  is  a  publi- 
cation whose  major  edito- 
rial content  is  agricultural, 
and  appeals  to  people 
whose  occupation  is  farm- 
ing. 

The  content  of  the  cur- 
rent issue,  and  every  pre- 
ceding  issue,  proves 
beyond  any  doubt  that 
The  Farm  Journal  is  pub- 
lished for  people  whose 
occupation  is  farming. 


And  The  Farm  Journal 
has  the  largest  volume  of 
R.  F.D.  circulation  of  any 
farm  paper,  which  shows 
that  the  people  in  the 
business  of  agriculture 
buy  it  and  profit  by  it. 

We  will  gladly  give  you 
complete  information  in 
regard  to  the  character 
and  distribution  of  The 
Farm  Journal  circulation. 


IheTarmlourndl 
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In  Defense  of  Installment  Selling 


to  put  workers  in  a  state  of  economic 
bondage,  it  is  still  a  more  pleasant 
form  of  slavery  by  far  than  any  they 
have  experienced  in  the  past.  Until 
lately  workers  were  wage  slaves  with- 
out any  comforts  or  luxuries,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  received  small 
wages  and  no  credit.  Today  they  may 
still  be  the  slaves  of  the  job  with  but 
little  more  money  at  the  end  of  a  life- 
time of  work,  but  at  least  they  are  able 
to  get  considerable  pleasure  out  of  life 
as  they  go  along.  To  a  greater  extent 
than  is  apparent  installment  selling  by 
stimulating  production  insures  steady 
jobs  at  high  pay. 

MY  point  is  that  most  of  the  propa- 
ganda against  instalment  selling  is 
coming  from  those  whom  it  is  hurting 
in  the  pocket  book — and  I  don't  mean 
the  buyer  who,  ostensibly,  is  the  only 
one  who  is  harmed. 

Buying  present  benefits  from  future 
earnings  is  not  in  itself  nefarious  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  it  is 
not  as  legitimate  when  used  for  one 
thing  as  for  another.  Most  of  us  have 
done  it  in  some  form.  When  the  sur- 
geon operates  today  to  save  a  patient 
from  dying  of  appendicitis,  thousands 
of  people  have  to  pay  the  bill  in  in- 
stallments. When  a  man  buys  a  house 
and  places  a  mortgage  on  it  which  is 
to  be  paid  in  the  future,  the  principle 
is  the  same  as  though  he  bought  a  fur 
coat  on  the  installment  plan.  He 
wants  to  enjoy  both  right  now.  Fur- 
thermore, I  see  no  difference  between 
buying  a  necessity  like  a  cook  stove  on 
that  plan  and  buying  a  luxury  like  a 
fur  coat,  a  piano  or  a  car  on  the  same 
plan. 

Why  should  some  people  be  consid- 
ered unfit  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
life?  The  $18  a  week  shop  girl  gets 
more  real  pleasure  out  of  her  $400 
imitation  fur  coat  than  the  boss's  wife 
gets  out  of  her  sable  wrap. 

And  is  not  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  luxuries  just  as  respect- 
able and  as  valuable  a  contribution  to 
our  economic  welfare  as  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  staple  food- 
stuffs and  clothes?  Those  who  are 
concerned  business-wise  with  luxuries 
pay  wages  which  become  purchasing 
power,  much  of  which  benefits  the  pur- 
veyors of  staples.  Their  shipments 
help  make  the  railroads  prosperous 
and  their  purchases  of  machinery  and 
supplies  stimulate  many  other  indus- 
tries whose  products  cannot  be  stigma- 
tized as  "luxuries." 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
any  of  the  industries  which  use  the 
installment  plan  of  distributing  their 
products  are  not  legitimate  enterprises 
which  add  to  our  wealth  and  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  general 
prosperity.     Run  over  a  few  of  them. 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   30] 

There  are  automobiles,  musical  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  electric  appliances, 
clothing,  furniture,  even  jewelry.  All 
of  them  have  employees  who  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  market  for  food, 
clothing  and,  indirectly,  for  the  lum- 
ber, cement,  bricks  and  so  on  of  which 
their  shelters  are  built. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  really  impor- 
tant economic — that  is  to  say,  business 
— aspect  of  the  whole  question  of  in- 
stallment plan  selling.  Without  some 
plan  by  which  the  masses  can  buy 
those  things  which  in  the  ordinary  way 
they  could  never  acquire,  this  country 
would  be  nearly  as  badly  off  in  a  busi- 
ness way  as  are  most  of  the  European 
nations.  Without  buying  power  busi- 
ness becomes  stagnant. 

A  LARGE  part  of  business  effort  is 
concentrated  on  selling  and  adver- 
tising to  the  end  that  people  will  be  in- 
duced to  buy.  But  what  good  does  it  do 
to  convince  a  man  that  he  needs  an 
automobile  or  a  fur  coat  or  anything 
else  when  he  can't  buy  it?  The  man  who 
first  decided  that  his  job  of  selling  was 
only  partly  done  until  he  made  the  sale 
financially  possible  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  everyone — consumer,  pro- 
ducer and  distributor.  It  was  he  who 
made  it  possible  for  more  people  to 
prosper  in  business. 

The  war  left  us  in  America  with 
factory  capacity  far  above  our  con- 
suming capacity.  I  can't  quote  figures 
for  all  industries,  although  the  condi- 
tion was  general,  but  I  do  happen  to 
know  that  the  entire  requirements  of 
knit  underwear  could  be  supplied  by 
the  factories  in  about  four  months. 
That  doubtless  was  extreme.  But  try 
to  estimate  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  automobile  industry  without  the 
installment  plan. 

It  is  probably  true  that  95  per  cent 
of  all  automobiles  are  sold  on  time  pay- 
ments. It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
accurately  how  many  of  those  cars 
would  have  been  sold  had  it  been  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  them  in  full  when  they 
were  delivered.  But  estimate  for  your- 
self how  many  of  your  acquaintances 
could  have  afforded  to  plank  down  the 
money  all  at  once.  Would  you  have 
bought  your  car  when  you  did  if  you 
had  had  to  pay  for  it  in  full?  Most 
people  would  have  had  to  wait  a  year 
or  more  before  they  bought.  And  in 
the  meantime  what  would  the  automo- 
bile makers  have  done? 

Certainly  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
half  of  those  who  have  cars  could  have 
bought  them  for  cash.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  automobile  sales  and  pro- 
duction would  have  been  only  half 
what  they  are.  Only  half  as  many 
workers  would  be  employed  in  car 
and  accessory  plants.  They  would 
be  idle  and  we  would  have  considera- 


ble   depression    in    many    communities. 

To  cut  automobile  production  in  half 
would  acutely  affect  many  other  in- 
dustries such  as  rubber,  steel  and  oil. 
Cut  off  the  buying  power  of  so  many 
employees  and  the  result  would  be  felt 
quickly  in  every  industry,  including 
those  which  now  feel  that  they  are 
being  hurt  by  installment  selling. 

The  same  holds  true  in  all  industries 
which  have  found  a  way  to  increase 
their  sales  by  making  it  possible  for 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  non-con- 
sumers to  buy. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  it  has  never 
been  possible  for  the  masses  who  make 
up  probably  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  this  country  to  buy  all  of 
the  commodities  they  would  like  to 
have.  Every  concern  which  like  Ford's 
has  been  able  steadily  to  reduce  its 
prices  has  found  that  each  reduction 
tapped  new  market  strata  among  peo- 
ple who  had  the  desire  but  not  the 
ability  to  buy.  Easy  payment  plans 
have  even  a  greater  effect  in  making 
it  possible  for  new  customers  to  ma- 
terialize. 

TO  protest  that  people  are  buying 
too  much  is  a  somewhat  grotesque 
development  in  what  passes  for  business 
thought.  We  build  up  staffs  of  high 
power  salesmen  whose  one  aim  is  to 
sell  this,  that  and  the  other  thing  to 
people  who  neither  want  them  nor  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  No  criticism 
of  that  policy  is  heard  so  long  as  the 
goods  are  paid  for  in  cash  or  on  the 
time  honored  credit  terms.  Yet  when 
a  way  is  devised  by  which  to  make  it 
possible  for  millions  of  people  to  af- 
ford things  which  they  want  and  could 
never  before  buy,  a  storm  breaks  loose. 
Is  it  not  merely  a  protest  against  the 
new  by  those  who  are  not  progressive 
enough  to  benefit  by   it?     I  think   so. 

They  are  in  the  same  position  as 
those  manufacturers  who  are  still 
ranting  about  hand  to  mouth  buying 
being  an  unmitigated  evil,  while  more 
progressive  manufacturers  see  in  it 
a  way  to  eliminate  the  tremendous 
wastes  of  seasonal  production  with  its 
periods  of  hectic  rush  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  shut-down — with 
overhead  expense  going  merrily  on. 

Grant  that  he  who  buys  on  payments 
pays  more  for  the  goods  than  he 
who  pays  cash.     It  is  worth  it  to  him. 

A  recent  article  in  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly  stated  that  the 
premium  which  installment  plan  buy- 
ers pay  for  the  privilege  is  about  $800.- 
000,000  a  year.  The  writer  points  out 
that  this  sum  represents  about  as  much 
as  we  spend  on  schools.  He  implies 
that  this  is  an  economic  waste  if  not 
an  outright  loss.  One  might  imagine 
that  this  sum  in  gold  was  sunk  in  the 
deepest  depths   of  the   Atlantic.     Act- 
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An  industry  that  moves  a 

haystack  to  find  a  needle 


Picture  an  industry  devoting  90%  of 
its  manufacturing  effort  to  the  handling 
and  treating  of  a  material  it  does  not  sell! 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  the  mining 
industry  does. 

An  average  of  ten  tons  of  ore  must  be 
removed,  then  handled,  crushed,  and 
treated  over  and  over  again  in  order  to 
extract  a  single  ton  of  saleable  metal. 

Each  year  great  mountains  of  ore  are 
thus  processed  and  moved  so  that  Ameri- 
ca's demand  for  metal  may  be  satisfied. 

The  handling  and  processing  of  the  ore 
into  metal  is  done  almost  entirely  by  ma- 
chinery. Mining  has  become  a  manufac- 
turing business  on  a  mass  production  basis. 

The  buying  has  become  highly  concen- 


trated. The  yearly  purchases  per  mining 
company  average  considerably  higher  than 
any  other  raw  product  producer,  the 
capital  invested  per  company  is  greater 
and  the  value  of  products  produced  per 
company  is  more. 

Thanks  to  high  metal  prices  the  industry 
is  both  able  and  in  the  mood  to  buy  any- 
thing that  w^ll  aid  production  or  reduce 
operating  costs. 

Extended  electrification,  more  and 
better  production  and  material -handling 
equipment  and  machinery  are  the  obvious 
answers  to  the  pressing  production  prob- 
lems of  this  field. 

Manufacturers  who  are  not  now  culti- 
vating this  market  are  invited  to  discuss 
its  possibilities. 


Engineering  and  Mining 


A. B.C. 


Journal-Press 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

a  McQraw-Hill  publication 
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ually,  of  course,  it  is  not  lost,  nor 
withdrawn  from  industry.  It  is  still 
in  circulation.  It  is,  in  fact,  nowhere 
nearly  as  large  a  sum — although 
equally  as  legitimate  a  toll — as  is  paid 
by  manufacturers  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  banks'  money  as  working 
capital.  Whoever  wants  to  use  any- 
thing— money  or  goods — today,  and 
does  not  possess  it,  must  pay  toll.  The 
premium  on  goods  paid  by  him  who 
buys  on  the  installment  plan  is  no 
more  a  loss  than  interest  on  money. 

In  the  same  article  the  author  sug- 
gests that  many  people  are  ruined  by 
over-buying  on  time.     He  says: 

"There  is  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  people  of  supposed  standing  and 
position  whose  sudden  choice  of  a  dis- 
tant  city  to   live   in   is   directly   trace- 


able to  a  hopeless  installment  debt 
involvement." 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  credit 
losses  of  one  of  the  largest  finance 
companies  which  handles  the  paper  of 
concerns  selling  automobiles,  radio, 
furniture  and  musical  instruments  on 
the  installment  plan  are  less  than 
those  of  most  merchants  who  sell  in 
the  ordinary  way.  So  it  seems  that 
buying  on  installment  payments  is 
not  so  demoralizing  as  a  few  often  re- 
peated horrible  examples  would  indi- 
cate. 

This  should  help  to  dispel  the  fear 
which  has  often  been  voiced  that  in- 
stallment selling  is  rearing  an  unstable 
pyramid  of  shaky  and  inflated  credit 
which  is  going  to  collapse  in  time 
with    disastrous   results. 


In  fact,  this  credit  structure  is  un- 
usually safe  and  stable.  For  one 
thing,  the  loans  which  undoubtedly  run 
up  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  as  their  basis  a  myriad  of 
individually  small  loans.  A  great  many 
consumers  would  have  to  default  on 
their  payments  in  order  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect  on  business  gener- 
ally. A  single  big  commercial  failure, 
however,  has  been  known  to  precipitate 
a  panic.  Like  a  row  of  dominoes,  each 
one  that  falls  knocks  down  the  next 
and  the  effects  of  the  first  failure  may 
reach  back  through  several  industries 
and  cause  many  others. 

For  another  thing,  the  payments  on 
an  installment  contract  cannot  be 
called  for  no  reason,  as  can  happen 
with    so    many    of    the    old    fashioned 
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THE  National  Industrial  Advertisers  Association  announces  the  election  <i(  the  tullow  inj;  dllicirs  at  llieir 
aiuiual  convention  at  Atlantic  City:  President,  Bennett  Chappie,  American  Rolling  Mill  Company; 
first  vice-president,  W.  A.  Wolff,  Western  Electric  Company;  second  vice-president,  J.  R.  Hopkins,  Chi- 
cago Belting  Company;  secretary,  W.  S.  Hays,  National  Slate  Association;  treasurer,  George  F.  Climo, 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company.  The  directors  consist  of  E.  P.  Blanchard,  J.  N.  McDonald,  Ezra 
Clark,  W.  W.  French,  O.  C.  Dahlman,  Julius  S.  Holl,  N.  S.  Greensfelder,  F.  R.  Davis  and  J.  C.  McQuiston. 
Above  is  a  picture  of  the  convention  and  two  informal  photographs  of  men  prominent  in  its  proceedings 
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Mrs.  North  Norwood 

On  the  fringe  of  the  old  .  ...  the  new 


Nestled  into  a  corner,  enriching  its 
surroundings  as  a  gem  adorns  its 
setting,  is  a  warm-hued  stucco  bun- 
galow. This  is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
North  Norwood,  a  matron  of  the 
new  school.  She  is  as  up-to-date 
in  thought  and  habit  as  her  home  is 
modern  in  appearance  and  equip- 
ment. 

For  she  is  her  mother's  daughter — 
a  home-maker  par  excellence,  a  wise 
expender  of  the  family  finances.  From 
her  old  home  to  guide  her  in  all  the 
family  purchasing,  she  has  brought 
the  authority  that  her  mother  used. 
She  subscribes  to  The  Enquirer,  reads 
its  advertising  columns  with  implicit 


confidence  and  governs  her  shopping 
trips  accordingly. 

Her  children  are  young  and  grow- 
ing— her  circle  of  acquaintances  is 
widening.  Here,  Mr.  Advertiser, 
where  youth  looks  forward  to  fuller 
life,  is  a  market  for  your  merchandise. 
And  here,  in  the  columns  of  The 
Daily  Enquirer,  is  the  key  to  that 
abundant  market. 

For  in  Mrs.  North  Norwood's  com- 
munity are  1,009  residence  buildings, 
housing  well-to-do  families  that  can 
afford  to  pay  for  what  they  want. 
And  here,  into  these  homes,  every 
day  of  the  week,  are  delivered  711 
copies  of  The  Daily  Enquirer. 


ITVT  TJ  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  ap->f| 
IN.O.  pearing  as  a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer.  I 
Each  advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincmnati  suburb  I L 
by  describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of  I T 
that  suburb ;  in  each  advertisement,  too,  The  Enquirer's  11 
coverage  of   the  district   is   shown.  •^" 


I.  A.  KLEIN 
New  York  Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

^^Goes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home'''' 
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What  do  your  dots 
indicate  ? 

An  advertising  medium  is  no  better  than  its 
circulation.  When  direct  advertising  is  used  as  a 
medium,  circulation  is  built  to  order.  That  is 
why,  for  certain  purposes,  direct  advertising  is 
the  logical  medium,  for  which  there  is  no  suit- 
able substitute. 

Those  who  are  using  direct  advertising  as  a 
medium  will  find  the  above  map,  on  which 
population  is  uniform  at  all  points,  of  more 
than  casual  interest.  Dots  representing  sales, 
branches  or  dealers  will  space  themselves  evenly 
if  distribution  follows  population.  In  other  ways 
dots  may  reveal  territorial  conditions  that  indi- 
cate a  need  for  the  specific  circulation  of  direct 
advertising  in  one  form  or  another. 

Copies  of  this  map,  large  enough  for  charting 
purposes,  are  again  available  for  a  few  sales  and 
advertising  executives. 

What  is  the  story  of  yo//r  dots  ? 

EvANS-WlNTER-HEBBInc.Detroit 
822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans -Winter -Hebb  organizatioi 

the  planning  and  production  of  direct 

Plan  ■  Copy  •  Design  •  Art  ■  F 

Offset  Printing  ■ 


las  within  itself  complete  facilities  for 
dvertising  and  other  printing:  Analysis 
5to-Engraving  •  Letterpress  and 
linding  •  Mailing 


commercial  loans.  A  nervous  banker 
cannot,  therefore,  precipitate  a  crisis 
as  easily  as  he  can  in  ordinary  trans- 
actions. I  feel  that  the  credit  struc- 
ture based  on  installment  sales  is  at 
least  as  sound  as  that  based  on  the 
more  usual   type  of  loans. 

In  many  lines  of  manufacture  in- 
stallment selling  is  having  the  effect 
of  evening  out  the  sales  curve  over  the 
year  with  its  resulting  benefits  on 
economy  of  production.  The  mere  vol- 
ume of  sales  wrhich  the  easy  payment 
plan  makes  possible  also  reduces  costs, 
so  that  ultimately  it  is  likely  that  lower 
prices  will  result. 

It  is  also  likely  that  by  evening  out 
the  purchasing  ability  of  millions  of 
people  whose  earnings  are  never  what 
could  be  called  high,  sales  will  be  less 
dependent  upon  the  country  being  in 
a  state  of  great  business  activity.  In 
other  words  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  installment  plan  wall  have  a 
notable  effect  in  doing  away  with  the 
violent  ups  and  downs  of  business. 

But  the  important  factor  in  the 
whole  thing  is  that  the  installment 
plan  actually  provides  a  market  much 
larger  than  could  be  created  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  a  perfectly  obvious, 
logical  and  ethical  adjunct  of  selling 
and  advertising.  It  enables  the  pros- 
pect who,  by  repeated  and  expensive 
effort,  has  been  imbued  with  desire  to 
take  what  evevff  salesman  knows  is  the 
final  and  all  important  step — decision. 

We  are  prosperous  because  our  fac- 
tories are  busy.  They  are  busy  because 
our  masses  of  population  are  able  to 
buy.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  able 
to  buy  only  because  of  the  installment 
plan. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  invade  foreign  mar- 
kets to  any  great  extent  and  find  there 
outlets  for  our  excess  capacity.  But 
installment  selling  has  enabled  us  to 
open  up  a  large  home  market  for  goods 
among  a  class  of  people  who  in  other 
countries  are  not  heavy  consumers. 


Class  Group  Publications,  Inc. 

Chicago,  recently  organized  by  Jo- 
seph J.  White  and  Associates,  an- 
nounces the  Motorist  Class  Group,  a 
group  of  individual  automobile  club 
publications  located  in  selected  centers 
of  the  country.  William  Reedy,  for- 
merly editor  of  Motor  Life,  will  be 
managing  editor  of  this  group  and 
Hal  T.  Boulden  will  be  director  of  ad- 
vertising. 

American  Photo  Engravers 
Association 

Passed  resolutions  at  the  First  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Photo-Engravers  Con- 
ference by  which  all  instances  of  un- 
fair and  unethical  practices  in  the 
photo-engraving  industry  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  vigilance  committee  of 
the  association  for  action. 

Russell  A.  Brown 

Formerly  vice-president  of  The 
Standard  Corporation,  Chicago,  has 
become  associated  with  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company. 
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What's  ill  the  Mail? 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  28] 

23rd. — 1  personal  letter;  2  receipted 
bills. 

24th. — Postcard,  fur  storage;  return 
postcard,  charity  appeal. 

25th. — 3  receipted  bills;  form  letter 
and  folder,  publisher;  form  letter  and 
folder,  department  store;  folder,  fur 
storage. 

27th. — Folder,  silverware ;  folder, 
jewelry  and  art  wares;  folder,  depart- 
ment store. 

28th. — 2  personal  letters;  postcard, 
gas  bill;  mailing  card,  exhibit  and  sale 
of  paintings. 

29th. — 1  receipted  bill;  form  letter, 
charity  appeal. 

30th. — Postcard,  welfare  association; 
monthly  catalog,  book  store. 

Of  the  total  number  of  pieces  deliv- 
ered, advertising  accounted  for  68  out 
of  110,  or  62  per  cent.  Bills  and  re- 
ceipts provided  25  per  cent.  Personal 
correspondence  was  limited  to  the  sur- 
prisingly and  perhaps  abnormally  low 
proportion  of  13  per  cent. 

Sixty-eight  pieces  of  advertising 
mail  delivered  in  a  month  means  a 
daily  average  of  2%  pieces.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  however,  this  average 
is  of  no  significance.  For  planning 
purposes  it  is  more  advisable  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  high  day,  the  16th, 
brought  in  9  pieces  and  that  any  mail- 
ing you  are  considering  should  be  pre- 
pared to  battle  for  attention  with  eight 
rival  efforts. 

In  contrast  with  the  16th,  three  days, 
the  8th,  18th  and  26th,  were  wholly  free 
from  advertising.  The  first  ten  days 
were  responsible  for  28  pieces,  the  sec- 
ond ten  for  23  and  the  third  ten  for 
only  17. 

The  types  of  direct  mail  employed  by 
the  advertisers  analyze  as  follows : 

Form  letters    18  or  26  ^4  per  cent 

Form    letters     with 

printed  enclosures.  5 

Folders  or  circulars.  22  or  32^^  percent 

Books    5 

Postcards     5 

Return    postcards..  3 

Engraved  announce- 
ments      4 

Printed  letters    ....  2 

Folder  with  sample.  1 

Folder    with    return 

postcard   1 

Mailing  card 1 

Enclosing  slips  ....  1 

Total     68 

Waste  in  mailing  methods  and  in 
carelessness  in  the  selection  of  pros- 
pects can  certainly  be  alleged  against 
four  instances  of  duplication,  against 
the  advertiser  of  children's  garments 
and  (so  your  tabulator  contends) 
against  the  concern  which  hoped  that 
he  would  fall  for  the  stock-selling.  One 
or  two  other  dubious  cases  are  excus- 
able in  that  personal  investigation 
would  have  been  necessary  on  the  ad- 
vertiser's part  to  discover  the  useless- 
ness  of  his  effort. 

I  might  here  add  that  I  was  distinctly 
surprised  to  find  the  waste  in  duplica- 


not  wishing 
to  be 

drawn  into 
any  of  these 
wild  "one 
paper  covers  the 
entire  city" 
discussions, 
The  Detroit  Times 
restricts  its 
claims  to  the 
coverage  of 
230,000  families 
evenings  and 
275,000  Sundays 
that  covers  a 
multitude  of  Sales 
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Sverj^  Dairjf  7arm  ftas 

A  DAIRY  FARM  is  more  than  a  business;  it  is  also 
a  prosperous  home.    Because  of  this  dual  character, 
the  dairy  farm  offers  an  unusually  broad  market  for 
advertised  products. 

Mr.  Dairylea  may  buy  the  binder,  the  milker  and  the 
gasoline  engine,  although  he  generally  consults  friend 
wife.  When  it  comes  to  the  kitchen  cabinet,  the  range 
and  the  new  furniture,  Mrs.  Dairylea  takes  the  lead,  often 
consulting  her  spouse  before  taking  final  action. 

You  can  reach  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dairylea  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  their  own  paper — the  Dairymen's 
League  News.  This  paper  covers  the  "New  York  City 
Milk  Shed"  like  a  blanket.  No  other  paper  or  group  of 
papers  can  really  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  same  work. 

The  long  winter  evenings  are  just  ahead  when  pens  and 
pencils  will  be  busy  answering  advertisements  and  plan- 
ning improvements.  Purchasing  power  will  be  ample 
because  of  the  higher  prices  received  for  milk  under 
Dairymen's  League  contracts. 

A  telephone  call  or  a  wire  will  reserve  space  for  you 
in  our  next  available  issue.  Forms  close  every  Monday 
for  issue  of  Friday  of  the  week  following.  The  line  rate 
is  50c. — an  exceptional  buy,  quality  of  circulation  con- 
sidered. 

A  request  will  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card. 


F.    M.   TIbblns. 


dairymen's 
News 


CHICAGO: 

10   S.    La   SaU.   Street 

John   D.   Ross 

Phone   State  3652 


"The  Dairy  Paper  of  the 
New  YorkCityMilk'ShQd" 


tion  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  My  pre- 
vious impression  had  been  that  the 
total  wastage  due  to  carelessness  in 
keeping  mailing  lists  and  comparing 
addresses  and  carelessness  in  address- 
ing from  those  lists  was  at  least  10  per 
cent.  Even  a  wastage  of  $60  per  $1,000, 
however,  is  not  a  condition  of  which 
direct  mail  advertisers  should  be 
proud,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  so  easily  corrected. 

When  we  break  the  figures  up  ac- 
cording to  the  six  days  of  the  mail 
week,  we  find  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  daily  averages  for  each  classifi- 
cation as  well  as  in  the  daily  totals,  as 
follows : 

tl    &t    II      5 
OhO    03«    <;g       H 

Mondays    2  2  11  15 

Tuesdays   5  1  9  15 

Wednesdays    ...  2  7  8  17 

Thursdays     2  8  20  30 

Fridays    3  2  9  14 

Saturdays    0  8  11  19 

Totals     14       28       68       110 

So  much  for  the  statistics  in  the  case 
which  serve  to  give  an  inclusive  pic- 
ture of  direct  mail  advertising  to 
homes. 

Perhaps  any  attempt  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  from  a  single  observation 
or  to  codify  from  it  any  general  recom- 
mendations is  venturing  needlessly  into 
unproved  ground.  Nevertheless,  the 
findings  of  this  analysis  would  seem  to 
indicate  several  safely  definite  facts, 
which  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

(a)  That  a  mailing  sent  to  a  list  of 
home  addresses  at  any  time  in  the  last 
ten  days  of  the  month  stands  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  severe  competition 
than  during  the  earlier  weeks. 

(b)  That,  for  the  same  reason,  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  are  the  best  days  on 
w'hich  to  plan  for  delivery. 

(c)  That  Thursday,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  least  promising  day  for  de- 
livery to  be  made.  Note,  too,  that,  un- 
like the  situation  which  exists  in  most 
business  offices,  Tuesday  is  not  a  light 
day  for  incoming  residence  mail,  but  is 
weighted  by  personal  correspondence. 
(Perhaps  this  latter  condition  is  due  to 
the  frequent  convenience  of  Sunday  as 
a  day  for  writing  personal  rather  than 
business  letters.) 

(d)  That  a  mailing  should  be  planned 
with  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  handicapped  by  arriving  simul- 
taneously with  eight  other  pieces  and 
will  almost  never  be  fortunate  enough 
to  monopolize  the  day's  attention  alto- 
gether. 

All  of  the  above  points  are  clearly 
indicated  by  the  records  here  repro- 
duced. 


Albert  M.  Sterling 

Formerly  with  Thomas  F.  Logan, 
Inc.,  has  become  associated  with  Lord 
&  Thomas,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an  art 
director. 
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The  Farmer  Is 
Changing  His  Mind 

L  [CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20] 
The  fact  that  the  average  farmer  has 
eglectcd  the  five  essentials  of  shelter, 
feducation,  religion,  recreation  and 
friends  is  no  indication  that  he  has  not 
wanted  these  things.  He  has  wanted 
them  and  he  attempted  to  get  them  by 
a  specific  method.  That  method  he 
now  sees  has  failed.  He  still  wants 
these  essentials  of  life.  He  is  discov- 
ering that  many  of  the  elements  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living  which  he 
jonce  thought  were  limited  entirely  to 
city  dwellers  can  be  obtained  and  used 
|on  farms.  He  is  going  after  those 
(:hings  now.  He  is  making  a  direct  ap- 
jproach  to  the  essentials  of  happiness 
nstead  of  an  indirect  approach. 

His  profits,  if  any,  are  not  likely  to 
pe  devoted  in  the  future  to  the  pur- 
(ihase  of  more  land.  They  are  much 
|-nore  likely  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
|;hase  of  electric  lights,  running  water, 
liewage  systems,  bath  tubs,  radios,  bet- 
ter farm  houses,  better  farm  furniture, 
ind  a  thousand  other  things  which  will 
faise  the  standard  of  farm  living, 
>anish  isolation  and  add  directly  to 
igricultural  happiness. 

This  means  a  new  market  for  city 
nanufacturers,  or  rather  an  infinitely 
ieveloped  one  over  any  preconceived 
lossibility.  It  means  that  in  the 
I'uture,  anything  that  can  be  sold  to 
iity  men  can  also  be  sold  to  farmers 
n  proportion  to  their  relative  ability 
o  buy.  It  means  that  the  market  for 
nany  manufactured  products  for  home 
nd  personal  use  will  be  extended  one- 
hird  or  more.  It  means  that  the 
ountry  standard  of  living  will  gradu- 
lly  rise,  and  that  the  five  essentials  of 
ife  in  which  the  farmer  has  been  de- 
cient  will  gradually  come  into  their 
roper  relation  to  agricultural  life. 
If  you  don't  believe  that  this  new 
andency  exists,  go  out  and  visit  with 
he  farm  folks  for  a  month  or  so.  You 
'ill  come  back  with  new  ideas  about 
,^e  future  of  the  so-called  "farm  mar- 
,et"  for  manufactured  goods. 


William  S.  Curdy 
Has  been  appointed  Western  man- 
ger of  the  Dowst  Publishing  Corpora- 
on,  New  York,  with  oflices  in  Chicago. 
Ir.  Curdy  will  represent  The  National 
aundry  Journal  and  The  National 
leaner  and  Dyer. 

fartin  Vllman  Studios,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  addition  of 
le  following  artists  to  their  staflT: 
.  Seaton  Smith,  Samuel  Goldfarb  and 
enneth  Robinson. 

.  Wesley  Hevner 

:  Formerly  account  executive  for  the 
onovan-Armstrong,  Philadelphia,  has 
«n  appomted  advertising  manager  of 
•  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
|Ua,  manufacturers  of  worsted  yarns. 


As  Station  WHAD  Provides 
the  Best  Programs    / 
in  Wisconsin 


WHAD 

Marquette  University- 
Milwaukee   Journal 

STATION 


'Broadcasts  frorr, 

Marquette  University 


MilKaukee  Athletic  Club 


Milwaukee  Public  Parks 


Milwaukee  Auditoriutn 


New  Journal  Building 

News,  educalional  (alks.  enter- 
tainmcnt  and  musical  proerams 


The  Journal  Provides  the 
Best  Means  of  Selling  This 
Important  Radio  Market 

IN  volume  of  potential  radio 
sales,  the  Milwaukee -Wiscon- 
sin market  ranks  first  among  the 
few  large  centers  which  are  still 
comparatively  fresh  for  economi- 
cal selling  effort.  Milwaukee  is 
the  only  one  of  the  few  best  radio 
markets  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  advertise  to  the  entire  market 
in  a  single  newspaper  at  one  low 
rate.  The  Journal  alone  thorough- 
ly covers  the  Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin market  and  sells  a  maximum 
volume  of  goods  in  all  lines  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  sale. 


Complete  News  About  Station 
WHAD  Appears  Only 


IZ     Journal 

«-r  FIKST-  by  Merit 


Sff^  Brar^XTry  Ira 


Ships  and  Shoes  and  Sealing  Wax 


Diversification — the  main  point 

ford  has  annual  production  to  the 

300  invested  in  plants  and  equipi 

jsoline,    kerosene,    bricks,    ice    < 

There  are  wonderful  possi 
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IF 

ANY 

OF 

YOUR 

CLIENTS 


SELL  GARMENTS  OR 
TRADE  MARKED  FABRICS 

—consistent  advertising  in 

^-^  C/SLSarmeni9^tM^ 

will  help  to  eliminate 
the  bare  spots  on  their 
Dealer    Selling    Map 

Puhlhhti  by 
THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  INC. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


Institutional  Advertising 
by  Direct  Mail 

By  Allan  Brown 

Advertising  Manager,  Bakelite  Corporation,  New  York 


FOR  a  number  of  years  the  Bakelite 
Corporation  has  offered,  through 
its  advertising  in  class  and  trade 
journals,  a  service  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  sale  of  its  product — 
Bakelite.  Although  many  manufactur- 
ers have  received  the  benefits  of  our  co- 
operative efforts  and  our  advertising 
has  brought  results  as  reflected  in  the 
application  of  the  product  to  thousands 
of  uses,  we  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  many  new  fields  could  be  opened 
up  if  the  prospect  knew  as  much  about 
the  facilities  we  had  to  offer  as  we  did 
ourselves. 

The  subject  was  so  broad  that  we  de- 
cided to  tell  our  story  by  means  of  a 
direct-by-mail  campaign  to  industry. 
In  approaching  this  problem  we  have 
not  thought  of  it  as  something  distinct 
and  different  from  our  publication  ad- 
vertising campaign.  They  are  both  a 
part  of  the  same  effort. 

In  the  industrial  field,  the  "key"  men 
to  whom  we  wished  to  tell  our  story 
were  comparatively  few.  These  men 
represented  the  nucleus  to  whom  per- 
sonal selling  efforts  could  be  directed. 
In  this  group  were  engineers,  chemists, 
executives  in  charge  of  production  and 
selling,  etc. 

We  realized  that  in  this  group  were 
men  who  would  have  only  accessory 
influence,  and  in  some  cases  neither  in- 
fluence nor  interest.  We,  therefore,  en- 
Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Advertisers'  Convention, 
Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 


closed  a  return  postal  card  in  each  o 
our  letters,  asking  the  recipient  t 
check  one  of  two  paragraphs  statini 
whether  he  did,  or  did  not,  wish  to  re 
ceive  a  series  of  folders  descriptive  o 
Bakelite  and  its  service. 

By  doing  this,  we  eliminated  a  grea 
deal  of  waste  circulation,  and  securei 
an  interested  audience  of  over  12,00i 
prospects.  It  also  permitted  us  to  seni 
these  folders  by  third-class  mail,  witl 
the  assurance  that  it  would  reach  th 
interested  party. 

The  list  was  classified  according  t 
industries  and  their  sales  potentiality 
On  the  first  of  each  month,  we  maile( 
a  broadside  to  the  entire  list. 

Under  the  heading  "What  Bakeliti 
Service  Means,"  we  have  illustrated  thi 
actual  machines  and  laboratory  equip 
ment  with  which  we  carry  on  our  ex 
perimental  work  for  the  benefit  of  oui 
customers.  In  another  broadside,  en 
titled  "The  Advertising  Behind  Bake 
lite,"  we  have  tried  to  convey  some  idei 
of  the  scope  of  our  complete  advertis 
ing  campaign,  covering  national,  class 
and  trade  journals,  direct  mail,  motioi 
pictures,  lectures,  exhibitions  and  othei 
forms  of  publicity.  These  are  onlj 
two  examples  out  of  a  series  of  twelve 

A  second  series  of  broadsides  dealing 
with  special  subjects  that  were  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  every  industry  were 
mailed  at  various  intervals.  Thesf 
mailings  were  carefully  timed  as  to  the 
seasonal    activities    in    each    industry 
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Photo-Engraving  makes  every  town 
a  Fashion  Center 


HOW  THE  MANNEQUINS  PARADE 

ACROSS  THE  PRINTED  PAGE      /      / 

TOLD  BY  JAMES  WALLEN 

Paul  ad  am  defined  fashion  as  "the  art  of  bringing  before 
the  mind's  eye  on  the  body  of  a  graceful  woman — all  the 
wealth  of  our  planet;  the  precious  stones  of  its  mines;  the 
wool  of  its  flocks;  the  skins  of  its  wild  beasts;  its  silks, 
flax  and  cotton,  the  plumage  of  its  birds  and  the  pearls 
filom  its  seas." 

The  rich  and  lovely  stuffs  of  which  style  is  made  must 
be  presented  pictorially  to  bring  them  before  the  ever 
increasing  audience  of  women  with  the  inclination  and 
means  to  dress  supremely  well. 

Photo-Engraving  is  the  national  shop  window  thru 
which  women  everywhere  witness  the  fashion  promenade 
— the  mannequins  parading  across  the  printed  page. 

Photo-Engraving  has  enabled  the  makers  of  women's  wear 
to  synchronize  their  production.  A  style  makes  its  debut  on 
both  sea-boards  and  across  country  simultaneously. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Association  likewise  has 
made  it  possible  to  secure  a  uniformly  finequalityofengraving 
everywhere,  thru  the  great  educational  program  of  the  craft. 

The  ideals  of  the  Association  are  set  forth  in  a  booklet 
"The  Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul  Revere"  which  will  be  sent 
you  for  the  asking,  either  by  your  photo-engraver  or  the 
Association  executive  offices. 


■Vortrait  of  Prances  uMcCann  hy  Arnold  qenthe 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦     863      MONADNOCK       DLOCK     ♦     CHICAGO 


Capyriihl,  192},  Air. 
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A  Ne^v  and  Powerfu 


Not     Just     Three     Papers 
Reaching  Foreign  Fields 

That  idea  is  an  old  one. 
And  when  a  publisher's  re- 
sponsibility to  his  adver- 
tisers stops  when  his  paper 
is  wrapped  and  put  in  the 
mails,  the  real  job  is  only 
begun.  It  is  one  thing  to 
accept  advertising,  print  it, 
and  then  wait  for  the  kettle 
to  boil.  This  is  the  easiest 
way.  It  is  quite  different 
for  a  publisher  to  follow 
through  with  the  personal 
efforts  of  a  widespread 
field  force,  organized  to 
pave  the  way  for  the 
American  manufacturer  so 
that  his  advertising  will 
U'ork. 


An 


reading 


:lie   automotive   InJustiy  in   Spanish 
reacliing    distributor?,    wliolesalers, 

ints,  dealei^  and  sub-dealers  of 
automotive  products  thiroughout  South  and  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  M 
Portugal,   the    Philippine   Islands 


Caribbean,    Spain, 


But  Something  Going  Even 
Further  Than  Circulation 

Hand-picked  circulation 
is  essential,  but  it  is  not  all. 
When  it  is  supplemented 
and  strengthened  by  the 
publisher's  close,  intimate 
contact  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  his  customer 
abroad,  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  foreign  trade 
will  be  no  greater  than 
those  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. When  specialized  cir- 
culation is  linked  with  spe- 
cialized personal  staff  effort 
in  the  field,  a  direct  busi- 
ness liaison  is  established 
which  opens  up  new  and 
profitable  foreign  trade 
channels. 


guide  In  more 


iiagazlne     of     the 


fifty  countries  of  Africa,  America, 
Asia.  Europe  and  Oceania.  THE  AMERICAN 
AlTTOMOIlILPl  (Overseas  Edition)  is  the  only  busi- 
ness paper  In  English 
international  progress  ai 
motive   Industry. 


Business  Publishers  Im 

Controlled  by  McGraw-Hill  Company 


lis  West  34th  Street 


Thone 
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i^orce  for  Export  Sales 


Aji   Intcnuttional    Organiza- 
tion Pledged  to  Extend  Your 
Trade 


First,  by  accepting  as 
subscribers  to  its  three 
business  papers  only  such 
readers  as  are  influential 
factors  in  their  field — men, 
who  because  of  their  posi- 
tions are  vitally  interested 
in  keeping  up-to-date  on 
the  news  of  their  indus- 
tries. Second,  by  placing 
at  your  disposal  a  full-time, 
salaried  field  organization 
located  in  strategic  busi- 
ness centers  abroad,  so  as 
to  bring  buyer  and  seller 
closer  together.  Never  be- 
fore has  any  publishing 
house  so  deeply  concerned 
itself  with  the  intimate 
business  contact  problems 
of  American  manufactur- 
ers. 


Latin 

dustrial  iinrt  technical  progress.  Acceptc 
read  by  men  wlio  are  doing  tilinps  tl 
Spanisli-rcadins  world,  wherever  vast  tl 
taking  place.      TTie   reference  publication 


Wliai    This    Broad    Service 
Means  to  You 


It  means  that  you  now 
have  direct  representation 
in  the  field  by  men  who  are 
able  to  point  out  and  put 
you  in  touch  with  foreign 
distributors. 

It  means  that  if  you  now 
have  distribution,  these 
men  will  analyze  the  sit- 
uation and  tell  you  why 
your  goods  are  not  selling, 
should  this  be  the  condi- 
tion. They  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly where  the  fault  lies: 
whether  the  trouble  rests 
with  your  distributors,  the 
goods  or  your  prices. 

It  means  that  these  rep- 
resentatives, acting  for  the 
extension  of  your  foreign 
trade,  will  make  sales  sur- 
veys in  the  markets  you 
want  to  reach. 

It  means  that  they  will  com- 
pile valuable  statistics  from 
which  you  can  chart  your  sales 
activities. 

It  means  that  they  will  per- 
sonally supervise  circulation  in 
their  ten-itories,  so  that  the  pa- 
pers which  carrj'  your  sales  mes- 
sage will  be  sure  to  reach  the 
right  type  of  reader — the  men 
who  buy  or  influence  buying. 
No  circulation  is  wasted. 

And  finally,  this  powerful 
sales  force,  consisting  of  picked 
circulation  and  personal  repre- 
sentation, is  backed  by  the  great 
publishing  houses  of  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company,  Inc.,  and 
the  United  Publishers  Coi-pora- 
tion,  the  greatest  business  paper 
publishers  in  the  world,  who 
jointly  control  the  Business  Pub- 
lishers International  Corpora- 
tion and  combine  the  strength 
of  their  vast  resources  so  that 
your  foreign  business  may  be 
expanded  along  the  broadest 
lines. 


irnational  Corporation 

ic.  and  United  Publishers  Corporation 

Whickering  4484  ^-^  New  York 
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Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The     Test    Ptoof    Tells 

Our  Special  Test 
Presses  have 
eliminated  more 
than  half  the  old 
plate  troubles  of 
our  clients. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

20g  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE      WISCONSIN       6727 


¥ 


it  gets  enthusiastic 

dealer  co-operation 

it's  an 

Ellt/DN-FMEM)!II1 
WINDOW  DI/PLW 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Ma«sillon,  Ohio        Good  Sslesmen  Wanled 


National  dlller 

Establlshad    I89S 

Monthly   Business  and  Technical   Journal  < 

ering   tho   Flour.    Feed   and    Cereal    Mills.     1 


only  A.  B.  C.  and 


BLVD.,    CHICAGO 


Sherwood  Anderson 
Writes  of  Advertising 

EVERY  copy  chief  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  "genius" 
on  his  staff.  You  know,  the 
poetic  chap  who  would  much  rather 
be  writing  the  Great  American 
Novel  than  grinding  out  plebeian 
publicity;  the  man  whose  soul  and 
attention  have  a  habit  of  sailing 
away  "over  a  Vesuvian  bay,"  while 
a  client  is  discussing  Appropriation 
and  Sales  Quotas  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  clothes  pins  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Shei-wood  Anderson  gives  us  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  genius  thus 
caught  in  the  terrible  tolls  of  com- 
merce. This  is  taken  from  Note  VII 
of  "A  Story  Teller's  Story": 

I  sat  with  some  six  or  eight  men  by 
a  large  table  in  a  room  and  some  man 
was  talking.  He  had  been  to  Texas 
and  knew  things  I  would  later  have  to 
know  when  I  wrote  advertisements  for 
the  plow  company.  I  tried  to  appear 
attentive.  There  was  a  trick  I  had  cul- 
tivated for  just  such  occasions.  I 
leaned  a  little  forward  and  put  my 
head  in  my  hands,  as  though  lost  in 
deep  thought.  Some  of  the  men  in  the 
room  had  heard  that  I  wrote  stories 
and  had  therefore  concluded  that  I  had 
a  good  brain.  Americans  have  always 
a  kind  of  tenderness  for  such  cheats  as 
I  was  being  at  that  moment.  Now  they 
gave  me  credit  for  thinking  deeply  on 
the  subject  of  plows,  which  was  what 
I  wanted.  One  of  my  employers — he 
was  president  of  our  company— tried  to 
cover  up  my  obvious  inattention.  Al- 
ready he  had  decided  I  would  have  to 
write  the  plow  company's  advei-tise- 
ments  but  later  he  would  tell  me  all  that 
had  been  said  in  the  room.  He  would  take 
me  into  his  office  and  scold  me  gently, 
like  a  mother  speaking  to  a  badly  be- 
haved child.  "Of  course  you  didn't 
hear  a  blamed  word  they  said,  but  here 
is  the  gist  of  it.  I  had  to  tell  that  big 
man  with  a  beard  that  you  were  a 
genius.  My  God,  what  lies  do  I  not 
tell  on  your  account?  When  the  little 
man  with  the  glasses  was  speaking  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  Texas  I  was 
afraid  that  at  any  moment  you  might 
begin  to  whistle  or  sing." 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago  office,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  French  Battery  Company,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  manufacturers  of  Ray-o-Vac 
drv  cell  batteries  and  Ray-o-lite  flash- 
lights. 

Thacher  Nelson 

Boston,  specialist  in  copy,  typogra- 
phy and  drawings,  has  removed  to  12 
Pearl  Street. 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)   "Globe" 

Has  recently  bought  control  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Times.  The  two  circu- 
lations have  consolidated  and  the  com- 
bined newspapers  are  being  published 
under  the  t'Me  of  The  Bethlehem  Glob,^- 
Times. 
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I-eft  —  Farmers 
bringing  their  rnilk 
and  cream  to  one  of 
the  many  coopera- 
tive creameries  in 
Vermont. 

Relo.v  —One  of 
the  thousands  of 
registered  cows  to 
be  found  on  Ver- 
mont farms. 


The  Dairy  Industry 
in  Vermont^ 


One  more  of  the  many  reasons  why  aggressive 
advertisers  have  an  excellent  opportunity  here 


Vermont's  Qreatest  Industry 
Dairying  is  Vermont's  greatest 
industry,  and  Vermont  is  the 
greatest  dairying  state  in  New 
England.  It  produces  57%  of  the 
butter,  80%  of  the  cheese,  and 
82%  of  the  condensed  milk  out- 
put of  these  states. 

This  is  not  surprising,  for 
Vermont  is  ideally  suited  to 
achieve  this  supremacy.  Climate 
and  soil  provide  abundant  natural 
pasturage.  And  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  south  and  west  lie 
great  industrial  centers  demand- 
ing more  and  more  dairy  prod- 
ucts. New  York,  Boston,  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  all  consume  Vermont 
Dairy  products.  312,000  quarts  of 
milk  alone  are  shipped  to  these 
cities  daily. 


Other  Significant  Facts 
Not  counting  products  used 
directly  on  farms,  Vermont's 
dairy  business  is  valued  at  $30,- 
000,000  annually.  From  65  to 
75%  of  all  Vermont  farm  income 
is  derived  from  dairying. 

Of  interest  also  is  the  quality 
of  the  dairy  animals  to  be  found 
on  Vermont  farms.  Vermont  reg- 
isters approximately  3800  Ayr- 
shires,  2200  Guernseys,  13,400 
Holstein-Fresians,  and  8450 
Jerseys. 

In  July,  1922,  there  were  230 
dairies  operating  as  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  condensed  milk 
plants  and  milk  and  cream  ship- 
ping plants.  Of  this  business, 
one-quarter  was  done  by  coopera- 
tive creameries.  The  farmers  of 
Vermont  are  alive  to  the  oppor- 


tunities presented  by  cooperative 
movements  and  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Effect  on  the  State 

Dairying  is  a  year-round  in- 
dustry with  a  constant  demand. 
When  we  consider  that  dairy 
plants  in  Vermont  are  distributed 
throughout  all  sections  of  the 
state,  the  stabilizing  effect  of  this 
industry  on  economic  conditions 
is  apparent.  General  prosperity 
is  the  order  of  things  in  Vermont. 
Shipping  and  Buying 

The  six  railroad  centers  from 
which  the  dairy  products  are 
shipped  are  Barre,  Burlington, 
Brattleboro,  Bennington,  Rut- 
land, and  St.  Johnsbury.  These 
towns  logically  form  the  buying 
centers  of  the  state. 


VERMONT  ALLIED  DAILIES 


Barre  Times  .'.  Brattleboro  Reformer  .*.  Bennington  Banner 

Burlington  Free  Press     .'.     Rutland  Herald     .".     St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
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The  Great  American  Family 


Things  They  are  Reading  this  Month 

Following  are  jtist  a  few  outstanding  features  typical  of  the 
good  reading  which  the  November  issue  of  CQLUnTB'A  is 
affording   K — C   Families    everywhere   throughout   the   land: 

"As  the  Referee  Sees  It" 

By     Dr.     Edward     J.     O'Brien 

Nationally  noted  football  official  and  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  Intercollegiate  Football  Rules,  tells  how  the  game 
looks  to  the  man  with  the  whistle. 

"It  Can't  Be  Scotch" 

By    Nick    Flalley 

One  man's  answer  to  the  great  question:  "Why  don't  the  poor 
play   golf?" 

"Luck" 

By    Samuel     Scoville.    Jr. 

One  of  those  splendid  animal  stories  tor  which  this  writer  is 
noted — illustrated   by   Charles  Livingston   Bull. 

Other  fine  fiction,  articles,  short  stories,  book  reviews,  juvenile  fea- 
tures and  departments  round  out  a  November  issue  of  delightfully 
diversified  content. 

TOLUmEIA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 

.    J.    GILLESPIE,    Adv 

25    West    4.5rd    Stn 

New  York  Citv 


757,443 


Member  of 
A.  B.C. 


TENKINS.    Wesi 

lo4   South    LaSalL 

Chicago,   111 


Envelopes 


PL^IN,  PRINTED  OR   LITHOGRAPHED 

FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 
Send  for  Samp/es — Prices  that  are  Interesting 
HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND    LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North   Kingshlghway  ST.  LOUIS 


"INCREASING  DIRECT 
ADVERTISING  RETURNS" 

^    J       A   t^ew  JSoak  by  Flint  McNauchton 

I U  re  ,s  a  book  V  OU  need       Filled  «ith 
•-™"-          1      u             result  producing  information 

;  1  ;i'7i"|^;;i;"nf  ^^,,~^^^ 

s 

ml                        Sent  Direct  for  S2  SO 
elling  Aid,  1304  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicagc. 

Man  and  Super- 
Management 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27] 

for  the  Statistical  Department  by  11:30 
or  their  schedule  -will  be  all  upset.  I'm 
so  sorry. 

Mr.  Jones  sinks  flabbily  into  his 
chair   and   gazes   unseeingly   out   of 
the    window    for    a    moment,    then 
turns  again  to  his  informant. 
Mr.  J.     Miss — Miss — whatever  your 

name  is 

Miss  C.  Effie  Casey,  sir. 
Mr.  J.  Miss  Casey,  do  you  happen 
to  know  how  many  people  we  are 
employing?  I  understand  there  has 
been  a  general  let-up  in  business  since 
I've  been  away.  We  had  310  or  there- 
abouts on  the  pay-roll  when  I  went 
away. 

Miss  C.  {Prondly) .     314  were  on  the 
job  yesterday. 

Mr.  Jones  looks  relieved  until  his 
eyes,  turning  tonoard  the  window, 
note  an  astounding  fact — no  smoke 
is  coming  out  of  the  chimneys. 
Mr.  J.  But — but — the  shop  seems  to 
be  shut  down! 

Miss  C.  Yes — but  isn't  it  wonderful? 
— as  fast  as  business  slowed  down  with 
us  we  were  able  to  switch  people  over 
to  new  work — statistics  and  filing  alone 
took  care  of  nearly  200  of  the  shop- 
workers,  and,  besides,  some  of  our  other 
people  have  as  high  as  three  committee 
meetings  to  attend  every  day  and  that's 
helped  a  lot.  Even  with  not  a  single 
wheel  turning  in  the  shop  for  over  three 
weeks  we  haven't  yet  had  to  let  a  single 
person  go — icp're  had  more  than  enough 
other  work  for  all  of  them.  Isn't  mod- 
ern business  simply  mar-r-r-velous?!?! 
CURTAIN. 


The  Fred  M.  Randall  Company- 
Chicago  office,  will  direct  advertising 
for    the    Hafner    Manufacturing    Com- 
pany, same  city,  manufacturers  of  hy- 
drometers. 

Retail  Trade  Publications.  Inc. 

Cleveland,  publishers  of  Variety 
Goods  Magazine,  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  Guy  Whitcomb  as  Western 
manager  with  offices  in  Chicago;  and 
of  S.  M.  Goldberg  as  Eastern  manager 
with  offices  in  New  York. 

Harry  K.  Dunn 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Scien- 
tific American,  will  represent  Industrial 
Management  and  Industry  Illustrated 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  State. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Announces  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  office  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
Attorney  Ellis  DeBruler  of  Seattle  will 
be  in  charge. 

The  Poivers-House  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Van  Sweringen  Company, 
same  city. 
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Mm 


I, 


"_If  We  Could  Only 
Concentrate  On  That  Market!" 


'Bond  'Department  Sales  iManager: 

"You  know  there  are  only  some  600,000  people  in  the  United 
States  who  return  incomes  of  over  S5,000;  but  their  total  income 
must  be  somewhere  around  $5,000,000,000.  If  we  could  only  con- 
centrate on  that  list  with  our  security  offerings!" 

cAdvertising  ^Manager: 

"We  can!  84%  of  those  high  bracket  returns  are  from  active 
business  men.  Most  of  them  are  connected  with  the  237,000  con- 
cerns capitalized  at  over  sS35,000,  which  handle  about  four-fifths 
of  the  business  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  Am  I  right?" 

oAdyertising  oAgent: 

"You  are — and  there  is  a  magazine  that  blankets  that  field.  It  has 
the  largest  S-i-a-year  monthly  circulation  in  the  world.  And  over 
80%  of  each  issue  goes  among  these  237,000  concerns  you  men- 
tioned—for securities  and  nearly  everything  else,  a  market,  both 
personal  and  business,  that  has  no  equal  anywhere." 

'President: 

"What  is  this  magazine?  What  does  it  cost?  Why  don't  we  make 
it  our  prime  medium?" 
oAd'vertising  cAgent: 

"SYSTEM,  The  Magazine  of  Business.  It  costs  less  than  S5  per 
page  per  thousand;  and  the  January  number — just  in  time  for 
your  January  investment  period — is  being  widely  advertised  as 
marking  the  opening  of  a  second  quarter  century — for  American 
business  and  for  SYSTEM.  In  the  leading  article  Henry  Ford  tells 
'What  I  Have  Learned  About  Management  in  the  Last  Quarter 
Century';  President  Mitchell  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  discusses 'How  To  Select  Your  Banker';  and  the  publishers 
are  widely  featuring  an  epic  of  American  Business,  'The  Story 
It  Took  25  Years  To  Write'." 

1)0  you  want  to  receive  day  by  day  our  1900-1926  series  of  desk 
cards  (to  be  released  shortly)  tracing  the  developments  of  the 
past  quarter  century  in  business?  You  will  be  immensely  inter- 
ested. Write  on  your  letterhead  and  we  will  gladly  put  your  name 
on  the  list.  But  especially — get  your  advertising  in  for  January 
SYSTEM ;  and  read  "The  Storv  It  Took  2S-Years  To  Write." 

SYSTEM 

The  MAGAZINE  of  BUSINESS 

A.'W.  SHAW  COMPANY.TCHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  LONDON. 
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Just  Published — 

^^Psychology 
in  Advertising" 

By  ALBERT  T.POFFENBERGER.Ph.D.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Lecturer  on  the  Psychology  of  Advertising, 
>.        School  of  Business,  Columbia  University 

HERE,  at  last,  is  a  book  which 
analyzes  in  an  interesting,  read- 
able manner  the  actual  results 
of  hundreds  of  tests  and  studies,  and 
shows  specifically  the  application  of 
the  simple,  psychological  principles 
that  really  strengthen  the  pulling  power 
•  of  advertisements.  Writing  from  a 
close  study  of  these  tests,  the  author 
fully  explains  the  emotional  effect  of 
copy,  color,  illustration,  type  faces, 
typography,  isolation,  line,  and  form. 
Moreover,  he  brings  out  clearly  the 
relation  of  these  factors  to  the  sex,  age, 
occupation,  social  and  financial  position 
of  the  reader.  You  can  readily  imagine 
the  significance  of  proved  methods  in 
handling  these   pivotal   points. 

Suppose  That  One  of  These  Prin- 
ciples Should  Increase  Returns  5% 

ISCUSSING  the  proper  methods  for  gaug- 
?  public  opinion,  the  author  builds  up 
practical  technique  for  sampling  the 
probable  reaction  to  a  particular  advertisement. 
He  suggests,  in  addition,  ways  to  utilize  feeling 
as  expressed  by  type-faces  and  their  arrange- 
ment,    and     gives     methods     of     measuring     the 
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Using  Color  in  Advertisin  g 

By  S.  T.  Scofield 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Inc. 


SPACE  in  a  publication  that  has 
character  and  standing  will  pro- 
duce results  in  the  long  run,  re- 
gardless of  color  or  stunt.  Therefore, 
when  the  use  of  color  is  contemplated  it 
should  be  decided  what  we  want  to  do 
with  it — whether  we  are  using  it  merely 
to  dress  up  our  advertising  and  cater  to 
our  personal  pride  in  our  business,  or 
whether  we  have  a  specific  job  in  which 
more  power,  or  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  our  current  adver- 
tising, is  desirable.  That  is  what  the 
use  of  color  in  advertising  is,  granted 
you  have  your  basis  contacts  or  cov- 
erage; it  is  the  addition  of  more  power. 
But  if  your  advertising  is  not  hitched 
up  to  its  load  through  a  wide  coverage, 
then  the  addition  of  power  is  largely 
a  waste. 

The  following  experience  will  serve 
as  an  interesting  example  of  the  ef- 
fective use  of  color  in  advertising: 

At  one  time  my  concern  was  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  advertising 
problem.  These  were  the  main  factors 
of  the  situation — we  had  a  limited 
field  to  cover;  we  needed  concentrated 
advertising  power;  we  had  to  sell  our- 
selves and  our  product  to  an  industry 
in  which  we  had  practically  no  iden- 
tity, and  we  had  to  do  all  this  in  a 
period  of  from  five  to   six  months. 

We  decided  that  we  must  distribute 
our  advertising  so  that  there  would 
be  a  minimum  chance  of  any  of  our 
prospects  getting  through  the  next  few 
months  without  seeing  our  advertising 
one  or  more  times  in  one  or  more  pub- 
lications. The  field  was  limited  so  the 
general  publications  were  not  consid- 
ered. By  the  same  token  we  did  not 
spend  very  much  time  theorizing  on 
what  business  publications  the  auto- 
motive manufacturers,  for  they  were 
the  people  we  were  trying  to  reach, 
would  be  likely  to  read.  What  we  were 
after  were  the  representative  publica- 
tions that  they  would  have  thrust  un- 
der their  noses,  and  that  meant  practi- 
cally all  the  automotive  papers.  Ob- 
viously the  use  of  such  a  multiplicity 
of  publications  made  straight  advertis- 
ing schedules  impossible  so  we  had  to 
resort  to  some  means  that  would  take 
the  place  of  the  slow  working  out  of 
repetition.  We  had  to  get  the  most 
power  in  the  quickest  time — and  our 
answer   to   that   was   color   inserts. 

We  decided  on  this  form  of  adver- 
tising because  of  its  definite  advan- 
tages. The  insert  involves  one  other 
factor  of  increased  attention  value  in 
addition  to  the  color.  That  is  a  dis- 
tinctive paper  stock,  differing  from 
that   used   in  the   usual   publication  in 

Portions  of  an  address  before  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Convention.  Atlantic 
City.   N.   J. 


texture  and  usually  in  weight.  Inserts 
may  be  printed  on  a  heavier  paper 
stock  than  that  used  in  the  publication 
itself  and  from  the  extra  weight  derive 
the  advantage  of  causing  the  book  to 
open  readily  at  the  point  at  which  the 
insert  appears.  By  designing  the  in- 
sert with  a  bleed  border,  a  border  hav- 
ing color  extending  entirely  over  the 
edge  of  the  sheet,  an  additional  as- 
surance of  the  advertising  being  seen 
is  obtained,  since  such  an  insert  will 
expose  its  presence  in  the  closed  mag- 
azine. You  will  note  that  in  making 
this  plan  we  sacrificed  something  in 
the  frequency  of  our  contacts  in  fa- 
vor of  the  power  of  our  appeal.  In 
other  words  we  depended  on  the  power 
of  the  color  inserts  to  make  up  for 
the  disadvantage  of  checkered  sched- 
ules. 

In  about  ten  days  we  got  the  first 
results.  The  gum-shoe  brigade  began 
to  appear;  the  envoys  from  our  newly 
made  competitors,  who  came  with  bait 
in  the  shape  of  impractical  mechanical 
patents  to  the  production  of  which  they 
suggested  we  divert  our  facilities  on  a 
cooperative  basis  with  them.  All  this, 
of  course,  was  designed  to  get  us  to 
talk  and  show  our  hands — our  engi- 
neering sophistication  and  our  produc- 
tion facilities.  Then  the  job  hunters 
descended.  While  this  did  not  bring  us 
any  business,  it  did  indicate  that  we 
were  on  the  right  track.  We  apparently 
were  making  enough  of  an  impression 
to  perturb  the  established  competition 
and,  from  looking  over  some  of  the  job 
hunters,  we  seemed  to  have  struck 
nearly  enough  to  the  trade  key-note  to 
attract  some  very  good  men  our  way. 
Then,  our  salesmen  began  to  get  a 
hearing  in  engineering  departments 
from  which  their  cards  heretofore  had 
been  none  too  respectfully  returned. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were 
eminently  satisfactory,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  same 
would  be  true  of  every  advertising 
campaign.  The  use  of  color  must  be 
approached  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  list 
a  few  don'ts  in  the  use  of  this  color 
advertising: 

Don't  waste  a  small  appropriation 
on  color  advertising  at  the  expense  of 
basic  contacts  through  black  and 
white;  don't  let  the  color  complex 
cause  you  to  "high  hat"  the  good  old 
black  and  white  page  with  its  story 
simply  and  attractively  displayed,  give 
it  time  and  the  black  and  white  will 
do  the  same  job  as  your  color;  don't 
use  color — the  brass  band — when  the 
lecture  platform  will  tell  your  story 
better.  Most  advertising  situations 
that  require  a  brass  band  require  the 
lecture  platform  afterwards. 
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ONVINCING  copy  is  essential  in  sales  literature. 
But  shrewd  creators  of  advertising  recognize 
that  impressions  register  as  effectively  as  state- 
ments—often more  so  — in  the  sale  of  goods. 

A  Cantine  Coated  Paper,  as  a  background  for 
your  text  and  illustrative  matter,  will  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  impressions  of  quality  and 
value  you  wish  to  build  around  your  products. 

And  the  difference  in  cost,  considering  the 
printing  job  as  a  whole,  is  negligible. 


Book  of  sample  Cantine  papers  and  details  of  our 
monthly  prize  contests  will  be  sent  you  upon  re- 
quest. Address:  The  Martin  Cantine  Company, 
Dept.180,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Jobbers  in  principal 
cities. 


iOantine^ 


Can FOLD 


ASHOKAN 


ESOPUS 


Velvetone 
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Gentlemen 


1918       1919      1920      1921      1922      1923 

The  remarkable  sales  success 

of  a  producer  of  raw  materials 

demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  the 

McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing 


At  the  close  of  the  war  a  very  large  producer  of  non-ferrous 
alloy  faced  a  serious  situation.  With  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment and  heavy  overhead,  and  with  war  production  volume 
gone,  something  had  to  be  done.  The  following  story  graphic- 
ally relates  how  lost  volume  was  recovered  and  sales  devel- 
oped far  in  excess  of  those  of  the  best  war  period.  It  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  Industrial  Marketing. 

THE  first  three  chapters— 1919-1920-1921— 
would,  if  told,  record  a  determined  but  un- 
successful effort  to  regain  lost  volume.  In  this 
period  [A]  the  selling  was  not  selective  and  the 
advertising  not  specific.  The  story  becomes  in- 
teresting when  "Market  Determination"  entered 
and  it  was  discovered  which  industries  offered 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  sales.  From  then 
on  things  began  to  happen  [B], 

A  Development  and  Research  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  adaptability  of  the  alloy 
to  different  industrial  uses.  As  sales  oppor- 
tunities unfolded,  salesmen  were  trained  in  the 
application  of  the  alloy  to  the  specific  industries 


involved.  Selling  was  placed  on  a  basis  of  real 
service  to  the  buyer  and  was  highly  specialized. 
With  such  sales  support  the  advertising  became 
decidedly  productive.  Like  the  selling,  it  had 
been  highly  specialized,  both  in  the  matter  of 
publications  and  type  of  copy. 
This  straight  shooting  in  both  sales  and  adver- 
tising produced  such  excellent  results  [C]  that 
the  advertising  was  increased  in  1923  to  double- 
page  colored  inserts,  and  more  salesmen  were 
trained  and  assigned  to  new  industries. 

There  was  no  promiscuous  selling — no  knock- 
ing at  doors  in  the  hope  that  prospects  would 
be  found  within.  Advertising  and  selling 
worked  hand  and  glove  together  to  accomplish 
definite  objectives.  By  1924  results  were  so 
outstanding  [D]  that  manufacturers  who  were 
fabricating  the  alloy  recognized  the  sales  value 
to  them  of  this  promotion  work. 


II 
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Appeals  that  Influence.  Buyeio  were  classified 
according  to  their  common  interests  and  ap- 
peals which  have  the  greatest  influence  with 
them  were  used. 

These  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of  Indus- 
trial Marketing  can  be  applied  successfully  in 
any  business  which  sells  to  industry.  If  you 
are  interested  in  applying  them  to  your  busi- 
ness the  McGraw-Hill  Company  may  be  able 
to  help  you. 

Their  fifty  years  of  intimate  contact  with  in- 
dustry qualifies  them  to  counsel  with  manu- 
facturers who  sell  to  industry. 

The  book  "Industrial  Marketing"  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  It  contains  facts  about  selling 
to  industry  which  every  manufacturer  should 
know. 


\  iThey  readily  accepted  the  opportunity  to  "ride 

;  in  on  the  crest  of  the  wave"  by  joining  in  the 

I  publication  of  a  number  of  cooperative  multi- 

I  page  colored  inserts.    These  joint  inserts,  which 
I  j  ran   from   twenty-two   to    forty-eight    pages    in 
I    a  single  issue,  created  a  sensation. 
I    History  may  not   repeat  itself,  but   it   is   good 

:  tactics  to  repeat  a  successful  sales  plan — so  this 

:  insert  program  was  expanded  and  successfully 
:  [Used  again  this  year. 

I      The  Sales  Chart  tells  the  Story 

t  lit  graphically  visualizes  the  net  results  of 
'applying  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of 
Industrial  Marketing.  These  principles,  as 
applied,  were 

Market  Determination.  Each  industry  was 
analyzed,  and  its  relative  value  determined. 
Buying  Habits.  A  study  was  made  of  the  buy- 
ing habits  of  each  industry,  and  the  technique 
of  selling  each  was  highly  developed. 
Channels  of  Approach.  Publications  were  se- 
lected which  were  known  to  offer  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  buyers'  interest. 

IcGRAVV.HILL  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.  CLEVELAND.  ST.  LOUIS.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LONDON.  PUBLISHERS  OF  | 

tic  GRAW-HILL  PUBLICATIONS  ! 


REACHING  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THEY  SERVE 

Electrical  Indiislrial  Oicrst-as 

ELECTRICAL  WORLD  POWER    .    AMERICAN  MACHINIST  AMERICAN  MACHINIST 
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November  at 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 


Wonderful  weather 

Golf 
Riding  on  the  beach 

Broadwalk 

Activities 


(jAlFONTEflADDON  HaH 
ATLANTIC  CITY 


will  make  your  holidays  happy  days^x. 
winter  or  summer,  spring  or  fall. 

A  number  of  persons  have  grown  so  enthusi- 
astic that  they  have  made  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall  their  permanent  or  semi-permanent  home. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk.  In  the 
very  center  of  things.  American  Plan  only; 
always  open.  Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


CHURCH  MANAGEMENT 

34  HIRON  RD,  CLEVELAND 


Research  On  Exclusive 
Distributor  Systems 

Methods    bv   which    many    companies   are 
now   solving   their  distribution  problems. 
Details   and   maps   of   the  new  plans. 
The    newest     and     most     significant     de- 

ure  between  selling  '  direct  and  selling 
through  jobbers.  Also  variations  of 
this    Dlan.    such    as    -Preferential    Dealer 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

J.    GEORGE   FREDERICK,   Pres. 

15  West  37th  St.,        New  York  City 

In    London,    represented    by    Business    Research 
Ssrvlce.  Aldwych   House,   Strand 
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By    McGraw-Hill    Book    Company, 
New      York. — "Chain       Stores,"        By 
Walter     S.     Hayward     and     Percival 
White,  with  chapters  by  John  S.  Fleek 
and     H,     Maclntyre.     A    text    on    the 
management    and    operation    of    chain 
stores.     Includes     chapters     on     chain   I 
store    principles    and    the    chain    store  I 
field,    physical    aspects,    merchandising  I 
problems,    personnel,    control    and    ex-  I 
pansion,      and      varieties      of      stores. 
Price  $4. 

By  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. — "Erie."  A  description  of 
the  town  as  a  manufacturing  and 
shipping  center  and  as  a  summer  re- 
sort and  residential  town.  Illustrated 
with  views  of  the  city,  port,  factories, 
amusement  resorts,  etc. 

By  the  New  York  University 
Bureau  of  Business  Reseabch.— 
"Retail  Outlet  Analysis  for  New  York 
City."  A  survey  and  analysis  of  retail 
outlets  in  the  metropolis  with  statistics 
showing  the  number  and  kinds  of 
stores  in  New  York  City,  together  with 
an  analysis  of  some  of  the  lines  of  mer- 
chandise carried  by  these  stores.  Data 
give  figures  for  entire  city,  for  each 
of  the  five  boroughs  and  for  various 
districts  in  each  of  the  three  main 
boroughs. 

By  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Connecticut,  Inc.,  Hartford. — "New 
England  Industry  and  the  New  Haven 
Railroad."  Story  with  figures  and  edi- 
torial comments  from  various  sources 
of  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers 
of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  re-financing  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

By  Milwaukee  Journal. — "Greater 
Milwaukee  Facts  and  Figures."  A 
compilation  of  facts  regarding  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market.  Contains  a  brief  history;  re- 
view of  industrial  development  for 
1924;  statistics  on  building,  finance, 
sales,  population  and  port  growth;  and 
miscellaneous  data  relating  to  public 
utilities,  state  and  municipal  institu- 
tions, retail  outlets,  motor  develop- 
ment, etc. 

By  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  New  York, — "Methods 
of  Handling  Salesmen's  Expenses."  A 
pamphlet  outlining  the  practices  of 
several  concerns  in  handling  salesmen's 
expense  accounts.  Considers  usual  trav- 
eling expenses  and  those  which  arise 
from  the  use  of  automobiles  by  sales- 
men. Deals,  in  each  case,  with  methods 
of  determining  what  should  constitute 
legitimate  expenses,  as  well  as  plans 
for  their  control  and  reduction. 

By  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  New  York.— 
"Facts  Worth  Knowing  About  Adver- 
tising Mediums."  A  pamphlet  consid- 
ering the  principal  selling  points  of  in- 
dividual advertising  mediums.  The 
thirteen  principal  mediums  are  covered 
exhaustively,  and  the  work  comprises 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  several  spe- 
cialists in  this  field.     Price  25c. 
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Industrial  Motion 
Pictures 

By  George  Atwell  Richardson 

Manager   Technical   Publicity   Department, 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Inc. 

THE  value  of  the  motion  picture  as 
a  means  of  advertising  industrial 
concerns  and  their  products  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
but  the  success  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  in  using  the  motion  picture 
for  educational  work  along  industrial 
lines  has,  in  my  opinion,  definitely  es- 
tablished its  position  as  an  unexcelled 
n.edium  for  this  type  of  work. 

In  the  Bethlehem  organization  our 
first  problem  is  that  of  getting  across 
to  our  customers  and  prospective  cus- 
tomers some  idea  of  the  real  size  of 
our  organization.  When,  in  the  course 
of  a  motion  picture  lecture,  we  show 
an  iron  mine  that  is  two  miles  long 
by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  three 
to  four  hundred  feet  deep ;  when  we 
show  the  interior  of  a  coal  mine  that 
has  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 
track  underground  and  is  only  one  of 
a  large  number  of  coal  mining  proper- 
ties, or  when  we  show  the  operation 
of  gigantic  presses,  unusual  pieces  of 
machinery,  etc.,  we  are  putting  across 
a  very  definite  and  lasting  idea.  We 
can  say  that  we  use  twelve  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year,  or  that  wheels  are 
forged  under  presses  that  develop  a 
maximum  pressure  of  twelve  thousand 
tons  (not  pounds),  but  such  figures 
are  not  nearly  as  impressive  as  seeing 
with  one's  own  eyes. 

Then,  again,  the  average  user  or 
buyer  of  steel  products  is  seldom  famil- 
iar with  manufacturing  methods  and 
conditions.  Hence,  when  the  salesmen 
make  statements  that  are  calculated  to 
help  the  customer  fully  as  much  as  our- 
selves, they  are  frequently  looked  upon 
as  mere  selling  talk.  With  the  aid  of 
moving  pictures,  however,  and  a  thor- 
ough description  of  manufacturing 
processes,  the  customer  soon  sees 
things  in  a  very  different  light.  He 
becomes  aware  of  the  number  of  de- 
tailed and  careful  inspections  of  ma- 
terials, of  the  time  lost  in  changing 
rolls  and  dies  and  the  cost  of  these, 
and  many  other  things,  all  of  which 
influence  deliveries  and  selling  price. 

Then,  again,  the  motion  picture  per- 
mits us  to  do  what  might  be  describei 
as  out-and-out  selling  and  pioneer 
work.  We  may  have  a  new  type  of 
engine  which  can  be  explained  thor- 
oughly in  no  other  way.  For  instance, 
we  can  show  an  engine  in  operation 
and  performing  its  stated  work,  but 
in  the  case  of  big  units,  it  is  usually 
out  of  the  question  to  take  the  equip- 
ment off  load,  shut  it  down  and  then 
take  it  apart  in  order  to  show  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  various  parts  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  removed. 
Here  motion  pictures  are  invaluable. 


Abstracted     from     an     a _„.,     „^, 

before    the    Industrial    Advertisers    Ci 
tion,   Atlantic   City,    N.   J. 


delivered 
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How  to  Cut  Down 
Salesmen's  Sick 
"Time  Out" 
On  the  Road— 

You  executives  who  have  trusted 
family  doctors  at  your  beck  and 
call  when  sick — give  a  thought  to 
your  men  on  the  road.  They  face 
far  more  dangers  of  infection,  poor 
food,  strange  waters,  etc.,  than  you 
do. 

They    get    in    the    hands    of    incom- 
petent doctors  or  quacks. 
They   are   overcharged. 
There   is  no  continuity  of  treatment 
available.      They    delay    going    to    a 
doctor   because   of   these    conditions 
— thus   have   more  "low,"   "pepless" 
days — at  the  expense  of  sales. 
Give    every   man    in   your    sales    or- 
ganization 

The  Official 

TRAVELERS' 

MEDICAL 

GUIDE 

(Listing  reliable,  moderate- 
fee  doctors,  dentists,  etc.,  in 
every  traveled  city  and  town 
in  the  U.  S.) 

—JUST   COMPLETED— 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Traveling 
Salesmen 
The  Compiler,  Dr.  William  Bier- 
mars  is  Medical  Director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Traveling  Sales- 
men. The  Guide  is  endorsed  by 
leading  medical  authorities,  and  is 
compiled  from  careful  investigation 
on  strictly  ethical  lines.  Nobody 
has  paid  to  be  listed,  and  no  one 
gets  commissions  or  fees.  Continu- 
ity of  treatment  is  arranged  for  by 
special  plan. 

This  book  is  a  distinct  public  health 
service,  and  to  give  a  copy  to  your 
salesmen  is  not  only  a  profitable 
business  move  on  your  part,  but  is 
an  act  of  humanity  and  tvelfare  for 
your  men.  Be  as  up-to-date  in  your 
humane  treatment  of  your  salesmen 
as  you  are  in  treatment  of  factory 
employes. 

Vest  pocket  size ; 
fabrikoid  cover;  spe- 
cial prices  on  quan-  $1 

lilies;       names      im- 

printed  if  desired.         P^r  COpy 

An    Ideal    Christmas    or   New    Year 
Presentation   Gift  for   Your   Men 

Travelers'    Medical    Guide,    Inc. 

293    Central    Parte    West,    New    Yorlt    City 


Only 


Handling  Ten-to-Four 
Salesmen 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21] 


statistics  over  a  long  period  and  studied 
them  intelligently  this  company  knows 
very  closely  how  much  business  the 
average  call  should  produce,  and  how 
many  calls  should  be  made  in  a  day. 
It  demands  from  the  salesmen  daily 
reports  of  calls.  These  are  checked 
daily  and  if  a  man  is  found  to  be  fall- 
ing below  the  number  of  calls  he  should 
make  he  is  told  so.  If  he  persists,  he 
is  fired.  This  sales  manager  is  not 
unduly  impressed  with  the  new-fangled 
theory  that  every  salesman  should  be 
cherished  and  evei-y  effort  made  to 
reform  bad  eggs.  He  believes  that  the 
cost  of  labor  turnover  is  not  nearly  as 
expensive  as  a  lazy  or  incompetent 
man. 

IN  addition  he  makes  it  easy  for  his 
men  to  work  long  hours.  Territories 
are  small  and  he  insists  that  the  sales- 
man live  in  a  small  town  close  to  the 
center  of  the  territory. 

He  instills  into  the  salesman  the 
idea  that  he — the  salesman — is  the  boss 
of  that  territory,  and  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  know  more  about  conditions 
in  it  than  anyone  else  in  the  company. 
He  succeeds  in  giving  the  man  the  point 
of  view  of  the  management,  which 
automatically  makes  him  willing  to 
work  as  hard  as  does  a  man  who  is 
running  a  business  of  his  own. 

"I  can  cite  dozens  of  instances,"  this 
sales  manager  says,  "to  prove  that  my 
plan  makes  salesmen  work.  But  let 
me  tell  of  what  forcing  a  man  to  live 
in  a  small  town  accomplished. 

"To  prevent  identification  of  the  man 
I'm  going  to  juggle  the  geography  a 
little.  Let's  say  that  the  territory  was 
northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wiscon- 
sin. The  man — and  his  charming  young 
wife — liked  Chicago.  They  went  to  the 
theater  a  lot  and  usually  visited  a 
cabaret  afterward. 

"Chicago  is  on  the  edge  of  the  terri- 
tory. So  in  order  to  be  home  in  time 
for  a  Saturday  night  celebration  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  territory  early 
Saturday.  That  of  course  meant  Fri- 
day night. 

"If,  on  Monday,  he  had  to  be  at  a 
distant  point  of  the  territory  he  would 
have  to  leave  home  early  Sunday  after- 
noon, for  distances  were  not  quite  great 
enough  to  warrant  a  night  trip.  It 
seemed  foolish  to  spend  a  night  in  a 
country  hotel  when  home  was  so 
pleasant,  so  he  stayed  over  until  Mon- 
day  morning. 

"Often  during  the  week  there  would 
be  a  party  in  Chicago  which  he  wanted 
to  attend.  That  cut  heavily  into  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 


"Considering  the  number  of  calls  he 
made  his  sales  were  satisfactory.  It 
was  evident  that  he  could  sell  and  that 
the  trade  liked  him. 

"I  took  what  may  seem  to  be  a  high- 
handed attitude  when  I  told  him  that 
he  could  take  his  choice  between  quit- 
ting and  moving  his  family  out  into 
some  small  town  near  the  center  of  his 
territory.  I  did  not  waste  any  time 
pleading  with  him  to  spend  more  time 
among  his  customers  for  I  knew  by  past 
experience  it  would  do  no  good. 

"He  was  a  good  kid  who  liked  the 
bright  lights  and  had  no  idea  how  at- 
tractive living  in  a  small  town  could 
be. 

"He  put  up  a  big  roar  about  a  fel- 
low's right  to  live  his  own  life  and  that 
I  had  considerable  nerve  to  butt  into 
his  private  afi'airs.  I  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  I  didn't  care  what  he  thought 
about  it — if  he  wanted  to  stay  with  us 
he  would  have  to  move.     He  did. 

"As  I  e.xpected,  he  began  to  make 
more  calls  and  his  sales  went  up  in 
proportion.  Within  two  years  his  sales 
doubled.  The  increase  has  gone  on 
since,  slightly  more  than  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  calls  made. 
That  reflects  the  growing  friendship 
of  his  customers. 

"He  stays  away  from  .  Chicago  and 
admits  that  he  gets  more  fun  out  of 
life  than  the  cabarets  ever  gave  him. 
He  has  accumulated  a  good  deal  of 
property  which,  had  he  not  moved, 
would  have  gone  to  head  waiters  and 
such." 

THAT  is  the  method  of  the  strict 
disciplinarian  who  wears  a  velvet 
glove. 

The  president  of  a  good  sized  manu- 
facturing company,  who  has  come  up 
through  the  ranks  of  salesman  and 
sales  manager  says  that  no  matter  what 
threats  or  inducements  are  invoked,  a 
salesman  won't  work  to  his  limit  unless 
he  has  character.  All  wage  payment 
plans  that  offer  a  bonus  or  by  straight 
commissions  put  a  salesman's  earning 
power  directly  up  to  him  are  mere  frills 
according  to  this  man's  experience. 
Sometimes  they  will  work  and  some- 
times not.  But — and  he  has  proved 
his  contention  for  more  than  forty 
years — if  a  salesman  is  earnest,  con- 
scientious toward  his  employer,  and 
reasonably  ambitious,  he  will  work. 

In  choosing  salesmen,  therefore,  this 
man  first  looks  into  the  character  of 
the  man  seeking  a  position  and  then 
into  his  selling  ability.  He  has  found 
that  men  who  will  not  work  conscien- 
tiously, even  though  they  have  ability, 
are  poor  assets  to  an  organization. 


•I      Not 
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The  Cost  of  Crime 

A  N  official  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Zi  Association  whose  business  is  to 
-L  ^know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
estimates  the  money  losses  from  crime 
in  the  United  States  during  1924  at 
$4,000,000,000.  Adding  to  this  the  cost 
of  police  protection,  courts,  prisons, 
members  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission pile  up  a  grand  total  of  $10,- 
000,000,000.  This  estimate  is  said  to 
be  too  high  by  some  authorities,  but  in 
the  absence  of  definite  statistics  they 
admit  that  one  figure  is  as  good  as 
another. 

Figures  so  long  that  they  look  like  a 
Pennsylvania  through  freight  mean 
little  by  themselves.  The  mind  has  to 
have  something  to  measure  them  by. 
Consider  the  following:  The  estimated 
crime  total  is  greater  than  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
the  same  period;  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  fiscal  year  of  1924  came 
to  $7,865,422,008. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  industry 
of  farming  attains  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  that  ten  billion;  listed  in 
government  statistics  as  "Food  and 
Kindred  Products,"  the  total  value  for 
1923  was  around  nine  and  a  half  bil- 
lions. Textiles  came  next  with  $9,487,- 
000,000.  Lumber  and  allied  industries 
trailed  far  behind  with  an  ignominious 
$3,633,000,000. 

Dollars  are  one  thing  and  human 
beings  another.  Therefore  a  recapitu- 
lation of  persons  gainfully  employed 
in  banditry  and  kindred  pursuits  ought 
to  be  even  more  entertaining.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  different  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country  is  said 
to  be  about  200,000.  Our  entire  crimi- 
nal population  is  estimated  at  1,000,- 
000.  Then  we  have  those  aristocrats  of 
crime  who  have — as  the  statistics  so 
delicately  put  it — "unlawfully  taken 
human  life."  Including  professional 
grunmen  with  the  winsome  young  girls 
who  have  shot  their  boy  friends  our 
murders  are  put  at  135,000. 

If  you  got  all  our  murderers  together 
and  made  them  live  in  one  city  that 
sinister  municipality  would  have  a 
greater  population  than  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  or  Nashville,  Tenn. 

~  '    '  iness    Maga- 


Advertising  Calendar 


NovBUBBm  16-18 — Annual  Meeting. 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.,   Washington,    D.    C. 

November  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

April  12-14,  1926— Fourth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the   World,   Orlando,   Fla. 

June  19-24.  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  interest  to  advertisers. 


$150,000.00 


is  the  amount  of  advertising  refused  by  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  allied  pub- 
lications during  the  past  twelve  months. 

We  feel  a  certain  moral  obligation  whenever  we  are 

offered  any  advertising  to  make  sure  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible : 

First — That  the  textile  industry  offers  a  proper  mar- 
ket for  the  commodity  offered. 

Second — Is  the  firm  offering  the  commodity  of  suf- 
ficient standing  to  justify  our  advising  our  subscribers 
to  do  business  w^ith  them? 

If  you  have  something  you  would  like  to  offer,  which 

you  believe  w^ill  meet  these  qualifications,  and  want  to 
submit  it  to  us  for  a  frank  opinion,  we  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  we  believe. 

You  cannot  buy  space  in  the  American  Wool  and 

Cotton  Reporter  unless  we  are  convinced  that  these  two 
qualifications  are  satisfied. 
May  we  advise  you? 

American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized   Organ   of   the  Great   Textile  Manufacturing   Industries   of  America 

The    Oldest   Textile   Paper   of   Continuous    Publication    in    the    United    Stales 

Largest    Circulation    in    the    United    States    of    any    Textile    Publication 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


380  Bourse  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


518    Johnston    Bldg. 
Charlotte,   N.   C. 


154    Nassau    St.,    Room    902, 
New   York 


Qet  Our  Samples  Before  Ordering 

Letterhilads 


"Litliographed 
your  letters — a 


produ^  better  results  for 
price^pf  good  printing." 

HIGGINS&.mLLMAR,Inc. 

Manu/actORii^  Lithographers 
30  Ferry  Street^-  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALL  BUSINESS  STATIONERY  FORMS 

LABELS 

ADVERT/SING  DISPLAYS 


This  Letter  Sold        . 
^^^63.393  inlODays/ 


s/m  TET  postage  magazine  tell  you 

''.^^^a  J— i  now  to  increase  yoursales  and  decrease 


ostage  Magazine 


8    East     18lh    St. 
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f^ovemh^T  i,  1925 


AGENCIES  and  Adver- 
^~^  tisers  who  sell  to  the 
cabinet  maker  and  wood 
working  industry  should  be 
interested  in  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone. 

We  can  tell  you  how  you 
can  do  it  economically. 
Just  write  asking  us  about 
It. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Ah!  Welcome! 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  reception 
^iven  by  an  advertising  man  to  "The 
Process  and  Practice  of  PhotoEngrav- 
ing."  Justly  so.  When  you  realize  how 
this  book  is  going  to  save  time,  temper 
and  monev  for  you.  too,  your  greeting 
will  be  just  as  hearty. 

Note  These  Contents 

Basic  principles  of  photo-engravinE,  Making  a 
rhoto-engravlnc,  Principles  of  photography. 
Lenses  and  llj:ht.  Tlie  camera.  Making  a  line 
nepallve,  Maidnp  a  hnlftone  negative.  Negative 
turning  and  Inserting  Photographic  printing  on 
metal.  Etrhinn.  Routing,  Halftone  finishing. 
LayinR  tints,  Cninr  ivork.  Photography  of  colors. 
Proofing  ami  presses.  Blocking,  Electrotyping 
stereotypes.  Repairs  and  corrections.  Preparation 
of  copy.   Special  methods  and  other  processes. 

The  Process  and  Practice  of 
Photo  Engraving 

By    Harry    A.    Groesbeck.    Jr. 
260  Pafies-280  Illustrations-$7.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Harry  A.  Groesbeck.  Jr.'s. 
authoritative  work,  '  The  Process  and  Practice 
of  Photo-Engraving."  If,  at  the  end  of  ten 
days.    I   find   It   unsatisfactory.    I    will    return    It 

Address     

City State 

Position    

Company     


In  Sharper  Focus 


William  D.  Mcjunkin 

HIS  father  was  in  Harrisburg  at 
the  time.  As  a  legislator  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  immersed  in 
putting  through  a  bill  of  importance. 
But  he  came  home  posthaste  when  they 
wired  him  another  Bill  of  importance 
had  arrived  in  Franklin.  Getting 
himself  born  in  Franklin  was  really 
"Bill"    McJunkin's   first   stride    toward 


for  the  moment  and  hiked  out  to  Hal- 
sted  Street  where  merchandise  men 
are  merchandise  men  and  women  are 
shoppers.  L.  Klein,  his  employer,  had 
seventeen  windows  to  dress  but  this 
was  before  the  days  of  conferences  so 
Bill  still  had  time  to  become  advertis- 
ing manager.  Then  M.  L.  Rothschild's 
scouts  caught  his  stuff  and  Bill  was 
escorted   to   State   Street. 

After  two  years  with  M.  L.  as  ad- 
vertising manager.  Bill  moved  up  the 
street  to  the  Fair  and  gathered  more 
garlands  there  for  five  years  in  the 
same  capacity.  Then  Mandel  Bros, 
claimed  him  for  their  own  until  Bill 
went  in  on  his  own,  in  1905. 

In  the  twenty  years  since  then  Bill 
and  his  clients  have  prospered.  He 
has  put  his  name  on  a  real  general 
advertising  agency  organization  of 
seventy  people  and  his  position  among 
advertising  men  is  conceded.  Among 
other  honors  he  carries  easily  is  the 
job  of  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  National  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau.  His  clubs  include  the  Chicago 
Athletic,  Chicago  Yacht  and  Edge- 
water  Golf.  They  call  him  "Bill"  at 
all  three  and  mean  it.  Right  now  his 
greatest  interest  in  life  is  Bill  Mc- 
junkin, Jr.,  »tat  six. 


A.  E.  Greenleaf 

To  A.  E.  Greenleaf,  the  name  Ply- 
mouth is  suggestive  of  pleasant 
things.  Forty  miles  from  his  office 
there  is  a  rock  which  has  made  a  town 
of  that  name  famous. 


success — it  gave  him  a  migratory  mind. 
Two  years  later  Butler,  Pa.,  beckoned 
and  Bill  moved  his  family  there. 

For  an  advertising  man  Bill  evi- 
denced an  early  and  eager  taste  for 
work.  It  bothered  his  folks  who  lived 
in  a  big  house  on  the  hill  and  wanted 
him  to  go  into  a  profession ;  but  Bill 
went  into  a  planing  mill  instead.  For 
four  years  he  took  summer  courses  in 
hard  work,  coupled  with  exposure  to 
higher  education  during  the  cold 
weather  at  Western  University,  now 
rechristened    Pittsburgh    U. 

Just  after  disfiguring  his  first  ballot, 
Bill  made  a  triumphant  return  to 
Franklin  where  his  uncle  was  entre- 
preneur of  the  local  emporium.  It  was 
there  he  broke  into  advertising  through 
the  window — trimming  the  restricted 
area  of  his  uncle's  fine  old  plate  glass 
with  a  native  knack  that  caused  Cleve- 
land to  call  him  to  Wm.  Taylor  Son 
&  Company.  Here  he  postgraduated 
in  the  art  of  attracting  passers-by 
until  the  World's  Fair  brought  him  to 
Chicago  in   1893. 

Bill  could  have  lingered  in  the  Loop 
at  the  outset  but  he  deferred  his  debut 


Then,  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— up  in  the  rugged  hills  of  Ver- 
mont— there  is  another  town  by  that 
;iame,    which    injected    something    into 
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*(i;iii    Inusually  Beautiful  Car  ol 
Excellent  Perlormance 


Tlie New  Ford Coupe-a  liivii iie  Willi  Salesmen 
and  Exceedingly  Economical 


Do  Motor  Cars  Pay? 


SALESMEN  and  sen-ice  men  have 
accepted  the  automobile  as  the  most 
convenient  and  flexible  commercial  trans- 
portation. 

Yet  each  executive  must  ask:  Is  auto- 
mobile transportation  really  prolitable  for 
my  particular  business? 

Only  two  economic  reasons  justily  the 
commercial  use  of  passenger  automobiles: 
[1]  To  reduce  costs;  and  [2]  to  improve 
business.  The  latter  includes  better  selling, 
more  selling  and  quicker  coverage. 

It  is  agreed  the  motor  car  does  have  real 
advantages — if  they  can  be  unscrambled 
from  the  disadvantages  arid  abuses. 

Company  car  ownership  is  the  source  of 
many  disadvantages.  To  use  no  cars  at  all 
may  be  equally  wasteful  in  time,  oppor- 
tunity and  actual  cash. 

Built  on  10  years  experience  with  car  costs 
and  practices,  Saunders  Drive -It -Yourself 
System  presents  herein  a  work-a-day  plan 
for  the  busy  executive  and  sales  manager. 


Saunders  System  in 
the  Central  States 

The  development  of  Saunders  System 
service  as  pictured  above  will  Cover  the 
needs  of  the  average  salesmen.  Other  sta- 
tions are  being  opened  as  fast  as  local  needs 
can  be  determined.  Smaller  towns  not  yet 
developed  by  Saunders  System  usually  have 
some  local  rental  company  wiiich  gladly 
honors  our  Travelers'  Identilication  Cards. 


This  booklet  is  a  constructive  study  of  costs  and  results  of  motorized  selling  based  on  actual  practices 

^^Motor  Car  Advantages  Unscrambled^^ 

Why  Saunders  Drive-It- Yourself  Co.  Urges  Rail  Travel  and 
Renting  Motor  Cars  for  Use  Only  When  a  Sales  "Asset" 


TH  E  difficulty  concerning 
salesmen's  automobiles  is  to 
unscramble  the  advantages 
from  the  disadvantages  and  abuses. 
To  do  this,  one  must  realize  that 
a  motor  car  for  traveling  salesmen 
is,  at  times,  an  "asset."  At  other 
times  it  is  a  distinct  liability. 

For  most  companies,  the  City 
and  its  Trade  Area  is  the  natural 
market  unit.  The  best  roads  radi- 
ate from  these  sales  centers  and 
here  a  motor  car  is  a  real  "asset." 
Metropolitan  areas  and  adjacent 
rural  centers  can  both  be  covered 
quickly  and  economically. 

"Driving  through,"  however,  is 
costly  on  long  trips,  slow  and  ex- 
hausting,    while     rail     travel     is 


Akron    (2) 
Athens,  Ga. 
Atlanta   (2) 
Augusta.  Ga. 
Baltimore  (2) 
Bessemer.  Ala. 
Birmingham  (4) 
Chicago  (2) 


Council  Bluffs 
Dallas 

Davenport 
Dayton.  O.  (2) 


Detroit 
EvansviUe  (2) 
Galesburg  (2) 


cheaper — although  not  so  flexible 
or  so  quick  on  short  trips.  Real 
sales  economies,  therefore,  are 
effected  by  using  rail  service  be- 
tween major  towns  and  covering 
the  adjacent  trade  territory  in 
motor    cars. 

At  85  stations  in  tvventy  states 
Saunders  Drive  -  It  -  Yourself  Sys- 
tem rents  gear-shift  and  Ford 
coupes,  sedans,  and  touring  cars 
on  a  mileage  basis.  Each  salesman 
drives  privately  a  new,  clean, 
splendid-running  car  with  standard 
insurance  protecting  you  against 
liability,  property  damage,  fire, 
theft  and  also  collision  above  $15 
damage.  A  salesman  can  take  a 
car  Monday  morning,  keep  it  until 


SAUNDERS 


Drive  It  Yourself] 


SYSTEM 


Saturday  evening,  and  if  he  drives 
only  one  mile  he  pays  for  only  one 
mile.  No  hour  charge  or  mileage 
guarantee  required. 

A  new  book,  "Motor  Car  Advan- 
tages Unscrambled,"  analyzing  this 
service,  shows  how  a  salesman 
may  use  a  Saunders  car  for  quick 
coverage  of  a  given  trade  center, 
then  discard  the  automobile,  take 
rail,  rest  and  plan  his  work,  arrive 
refreshed  at  the  next  major  town 
and  rent  another  Saunders  car.  The 
book  also  contains  a  host  of  ideas 
for  aggressive  sales  managers.  A 
sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  at 
your  request.  Address  the  Saunders 
Drive -It -Yourself  Co.,  Inc.,  318 
Saunders  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Memphis 

Mobile 
Moline 

Montgomery  (2) 
Nashville  (2) 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Oklahoma  City 


Richmond,  Va, 

Rockford,  111. 

Rock  Island 

Sioux  City 

Springfield,  111. 

Springfield,  O. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (2) 

St.  Louis 

Toledo 

Tulsa 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  (2) 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

Washingtor.,  D.C.  (3) 
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Get  More  Business 

through  the  use  of  sound  sales 
and    adve.  tising    psychology 


JUST 
OUT! 


cut  right  into 
the  heart  of 
your  distribu- 
tion costs  by 
explaining  the 
methods  of  ad 


selling 


Strong's 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SELLING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

461     pages,     5x8,     illustrated,     $4.00 

This  book  explains  how  people  buy  and  how  they 
can  be  sold.  It  analyzes  the  buying  process  com- 
pletely and  expresses  It  in  a  formula  covering  every 
purchase    at    bedrock,     around    wliich    every    selling 

practical  guide  with  which  you  can  analye  your  own 
selling    and    advertising    problems     and    follow    the 

Buying  habits  analyzed  for  you 

The  book  digs  deep  down  Into  the  roots  of  human 


solutions  to  these  wants,  how  they  make  decisions 
and  take  action  and  explains  the  parts  played  by 
satisfaction,    feeling,    sentiment    and    good   will. 

How    can    you    improve    your 
selling  and  advertising? 


I  in  buying,  the  book  discusses  the 
selling  and  advertising  methods  of 
using  this  lirformatlon — selling  and  advertisinp 
with  least  friction — selling  and  advertising  methods 
that  are  quicker  ai^  more  lasting.  It  dlscuBsea 
motivation,  suggestion  and  other  methods  of  arous- 
ing Immediate  desire  for  a  product.  It  covers 
appeals,  their  relative  values,  and  methods  of  using 
them.  It  gives  you  the  key  to  your  advertising 
and  selling  problems.  And  every  chapter  Is  prac- 
tical and  sound.  It  tells  you  how  to  put  the  "you- 
attitude"    into    your    selling    efforts. 

Examine  this  new  book  for  10 
days  free 

No    obligation    to    purchas* be    sure    to    eee 


\ 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL    BOOK    CO.,    INC., 

370    Seventh    Ave.,    N.    Y. 

You  may  send  me  for  10  days'  free  examin- 
ation Strong's  PSYCHOUJOY  OF  SELLING 
.IND  ADVERTISING.  J4.00.  I  agree  tii  re- 
turn the  book,  postpaid,  in  10  days  or  to  remit 
for  It  then. 

Position      


the  boyhood  of  Calvin  Coolidge  that 
started  him  on  his  way  to  the  White 
House, 

Across  the  Connecticut  river  from 
silent  Cal's  birthplace,  there  is  still  an- 
other Plymouth,  cosily  nestled  within 
the  confines  of  the  good  old  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  into  this  com- 
munity, on  the  6th  of  October,  1874, 
there  came  by  birth  one  A.  E,  Green- 
leaf, 

A  present  height  of  six  feet  four — 
with  avoirdupois  in  proportion — bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
"Plymouth"  is  synonymous  with  the 
unusual. 

At  an  early  age  the  nomadic  lust  con- 
quered mother's  apron  strings  and  this 
personality  started  an  inky  career  on 
the  Laconia,  New  Hampshire  News 
and  Critic,  for  which  paper  he  served 
as  office  boy,  compositor,  solicitor,  ad- 
vertising manager  and  assistant  editor. 

After  a  few  years'  experience  tramp- 
ing around  printing  and  newspaper  of- 
fices in  the  Middle  West,  he  landed  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  charge  of  the 
Job  Printing  Department  of  the  Nor- 
wich Morning  Post. 

Then  he  was  caught  by  the  lure  of 
Beantown  and  migrated  to  Boston, 
there  to  hold  positions  with  the  Journal, 
Globe,  Herald  and  finally  the  American. 
On  the  latter  publication  he  admits 
that  as  superintendent  of  the  com- 
posing room,  he  helped  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  get  his  first  start  in 
Boston, 

Then  back  to  Connecticut  again — this 
time  New  Britain,  that  well-known 
home  of  good  hardware — where  he 
served  as  advertising  manager  for 
Landers,  Prary  and  Clark, 

From  that  position  he  was  carried  by 
the  natural  process  of  evolution  into 
the  advertising  agency  business  and 
founded  The  Greenleaf  Company  a  few 
years  later  in  191.5, 

During  his  journey  through  life  thus 
far  his  hobbies  have  been  many  and 
varied.  In  Masonry  and  Shrinedom 
he  has  been  particularly  active  and  he 
claims  the  world's  championship  in 
golf,  for  hitting  the  ball  the  hardest 
with  the  least  results.  As  a  swimmer 
he  has  changed  the  temperature  of  the 
water  as  well  as  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  tide  on  many  and  varied  oc- 
casions— indoors  and  out.  Also,  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  he  is  an 
authority  on  dodging  the  tops  of  doors, 
chandeliers,  awnings,  etc,  as  well  as 
adapting  his  length  to  beds  and  Pull- 
man berths. 


The  Krichbaum-Liggett  Company 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Hughes-Keenan  Company,  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  manufacturers  of  ornamen- 
tal iron  work,  pressed  steel  stairs,  and 
steel  dump  bodies, 

W.  D.  Sawler 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lehon  Company,  Chicago,  has  become 
associated  with  the  Morgan  Sash  & 
Door  Company,  Chicago,  as  advertis- 
ing manager. 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A. B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


For  Some  Agency 
or  Advertiser — 

I  know  a  young  lady  who  has 
a  superlative  knowledge  of  mer- 
chandise gained  thru  working 
in  the  merchandise  comparison 
and  control  departments  of  one 
of  America's  largest  stores.  In 
addition,  she  has  taste,  the 
ability  to  write,  and  is  a  college 
graduate.  For  some  agency  or 
advertiser  she  would  make  an 
excellent  research  worker,  or, 
with  very  little  training  she 
could  write  first  class  copy. 

To  an  organization  that  con- 
siders the  future  possibilities  of 
those  it  employs,  she  will  prove 
a  real  "find".  Moderate 
starting  salary.  Further  parti- 
culars may  be  had  from 

P.  L.  Box  j2}  %  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly 
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ome  Observations  on  Planning 
the  Industrial  Campaign 


This  is  the  open  season  for  campaign 
planning.  1926  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

Naturally,  each  product  has  its  own  set 
of  conditions,  but  in  the  case  of  prac- 
tically every  article  coming  under  the 
heading  of  "industrial  products,"  the 
following  basic  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered : 

The  number  of  industries  covered. 

It  is  now  generally  appreciated  that 
there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  thin  a  cam- 
paign can  be  spread  out.  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  effort  to  make  an 
impression  on  a  prospective  buyer. 
Anything  less  than  that  is  waste. 

The  relative  size  of  the  industries. 
Other  things  equal,  the  bigger  the  in- 
dustry, the  bigger  the  market.  (The 
textile  industry  ranks  second.) 

The  number  of  manufacturing 
units.  This  has  an  obvious  influence 
on  sales  and  advertising  effort.  (The 
textile  industry  leads  all  others  in  the 
number  of  large  units.  95%  of  the 
total  production  of  the  industry  is  con- 
fined to  about  6000  mills.) 


The  business  outlook.  The  average 
Advertising  Manager  prefers  to  "buy 
on  a  rising  market."  (The  textile  in- 
dustry has  fully  recovered  from  one  of 
its  worst  slumps.  It  is  now  well  on  its 
way  toward  real  prosperity.) 

The  relative  merits  of  publications 
serving  the  industries.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  question  is  obvious.  It 
is  completely  discussed  so  far  as  Textile 
World  is  concerned  in  Section  4  of 
"How  to  Sell  to  Textile  Mills."  Sec- 
tions 1 ,  2  and  3  of  the  same  book  will 
help  you  size  up  the  textile  industry  as 
a  market  for  your  product. 

You  may  have  a  copy  of  "How  to  Sell 
to  Textile  Mills"  for  the  asking. 
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BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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*'I  read,"  said  the  architect,  "ALL 
of  The  Architectural  Record. 
The  text  gives  me  the  news  of 
progress  in  architectural  de- 
sign— plan  and  its  expression. 
The  advertising  pages  give  the 
news  of  the  new  and  standard 
products  I  use  in  my  profession. 
The  two  things,  like  ham  and 
eggs,  are  one  and  indivisible." 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11,660) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member  A.   B.   C.  Member  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 
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Better  Results  from 
Your  Direct  Selling 

IT  makes  no  difference  whether  you  sell 
Shoes,  Soap,  Sealing  Wax  or  Ships — 
Sales  Results  only — count!  To  get  the 
best  results  you  must  sell  on  an  economical 
basis  at  all  times.  Only  Direct  Mail  enables 
you  to  accomplish  this — but  it  must  be  used 
judiciously  to  make  it  pay.  Our  staff  of 
experienced  Merchandisers  with  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Marketing  by 
Mail — and  our  ability  to  plan,  prepare,  pro- 
duce and  mail  successful  Direct  Mail  Ad- 
vertising Campaigns,  has  made  our  service 
national  in  its  scope.  This  should  be  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  will  pay  you  to  consult  us 
before  starting  your  next  Direct  Mail  Cam- 
paign. We  will  arrange  to  have  one  of  our 
Merchandisers  call  to  suit  your  convenience. 

Buckley,  Dement  &  Co. 


General  Office  and  Plant 

1314  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


for  furni: 
Form  Lei 
,11    under 


Eastern  Sales  Office 

247  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

ing — Merchandising   Analysis. 
;rs,  Mailing  Lists,  Addressing 


What  Aie  Unfair 
Business  Practices? 

Recent    Decisions    of    the    Federal    Trade 

Commission  Condensed  for  Quick 

Reference 

Cosmetics.— A  New  York  manufac- 
turer of  perfumes  and  face  creams  has 
been  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  unfair  business  practices  of  estab- 
lishing uniform  prices  at  which  retail 
dealers  should  resell  such  products  to 
the  consuming  public;  and  from  solicit- 
ing and  receiving  the  support  of  job- 
bers and  dealers  in  maintaining  its 
price  lists;  and  from  refusing  further 
shipments  of  its  products  to  dealers 
who  sold  below  the  fixed  price. 

Correspondence  Schools — A  Chi- 
cago corporation  conducting  a  corres- 
pondence school  purporting  to  teach 
mechanical  and  other  forms  of  draft- 
ing and  the  trade  of  repairing  auto- 
motive vehicles  has  been  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from  falsely  adver- 
tising that  pupils  of  a  very  limited  ed- 
ucation will  be  qualified  as  experts 
for  highly  lucrative  positions  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  that  it  will  place 
pupils  in  such  positions  when  they  have 
completed  their  courses.  This  con- 
cern was  also  ordered  to  discontinue 
advertising  its  courses  at  reduced  rates 
when  the  rates  were  not  reduced,  and 
from  advertising  that  certain  valuable 
tools,  etc.,  were  given  free  when  in 
reality  their  cost  was  included  in  the 
regular  fees.  This  firm  was  also  or- 
dered to  cease  using  fictitious  legal 
papers  in  attempting  to  make  collec- 
tions from   delinquent   pupils. 

Butter. — A  creamery  company  of 
Neosha,  Mo.,  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
Commission's  order  requiring  it  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  selling  butter 
in  shapes,  sizes  and  dress  in  imitation 
of  recognized  shapes,  sizes  and  dress 
generally  known  to  the  purchasing  pub- 
lic to  contain  certain  standard  weights. 
The  packages  sold  by  this  concern,  it 
has  been  found,  ran  from  one-half  to 
two  full  ounces  below  the  recognized 
standard  in  defiance  of  a  resolution 
passed  in  1920  by  the  assembled  butter 
manufacturers  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

Feather  Beds. — A  Nashville,  Tenn., 
concern,  engaged  in  selling  feather 
beds  and  allied  products  direct  to  users, 
is  required  to  refrain  from  its  practice 
of  advertising  and  branding  its  mer- 
chandise as  being  made  in  its  own  fac- 
tory when  the  goods  are  not  so  made 
and  also  from  the  practice  of  branding 
similar  goods  with  differing  labels  in 
order  that  varying  prices  may  be 
charged  for  merchandise  of  a  similar 
grade. 

Varnish. — A  Louisville,  Ky.,  concern 
is  required  to  desist  from  the  practice 
of  secretly  offering  and  giving  sums  of 
money  as  rewards  for  foremen  or  other 
employees  who  persuade  their  employ- 
ers to  use  its  varnish  or  as  induce- 
ments to  employees  to  recommend  the 
use  of  the  varnish. 
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PERSONAL  RECORD  ««'' DATA  BOOK 

for  Executives 

ATTRACTIX'E  sheepskin  bound  desk  book  with  200  pages  devoted  to  vakiable  material  for  daily 
reference  and  200  pages  for  use  in  making  memoranda  for  present  and  future  plans,  appointments, 
■"  confidential  sales  records,  quotas,  daily  activities  and  personal  information.  Especially  valuable  to  sales 
executives.  The  useful  tables  and  facts  for  personal  use  alone  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
book,  if  kept  handy  for  immediate  reference.  Ruled  pages  and  graphs  for  personal  records  make  the 
desk  book  a  daily  aid  in  planning  work  and  working  plans,  in  addition  to  keeping  engagements,  record- 
ing sales  accomplishments,  watching  income  tax  reductions,  and  dozens  of  other  items  which  every 
executive  must  remember  for  his  own  personal  needs. 


An  exceptionally  appropriate  gift  for  executives, 
branch  managers,  distributors,  convention  guests, 
contest  winners. 

Type  of  Data  It  Provides 

Mileage  between  important  cities,  express  rates, 
telegraph,  long  distance,  railroad,  Pullman,  etc. ; 
months  when  business  is  best  in  principal  cities ; 
peak  seasons  and  monthly  sales  in  different  lines ; 


best  hotels  in  300  cities ;  table  of  selling  prices  based 
on  costs  to  quickly  determine  net  profit ;  table  of 
discount  equivalents;  chart  showing  influence  of 
turnover  on  volume;  chart  showing  how  to  buy 
stocks ;  state  counts ;  publication  circulations  and 
rates ;  population  and  buying  power  by  counties ; 
and  other  valuable  data,  Ix-sides  the  ruled  pages  and 
graphs. 


Sent  on  Approval  to  Any  Executive 

THE  DARTNELL  CORPORATION 


New  York  Offices,  19  W.  44th  St. 


$5 


4666  RavenswooH  Ave.,  Chicago 
TO  BE  .SURE  OF  A  BOOK  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


In  Special 
Christmas 
Shipping 
Boxes. 


In  quantities  of  one  dozen 
more,  $48  a  dozen.  Na 
stamped    in    gold    on    cover,    2 


An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 


The  Dartnell  Corporation,  Raveiiswood  Ave.,  Chicago 

Enter  our  order  for E.xccutivc's  Personal  Record  Books  for  1925  (with)    (without) 

names  stamped  on  covers  in  cold. 


Individual 
Company  . 
Address    . . 


All  bills  rendered  to  company,  unless  otherwise  instructed. 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quahty  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 


Advertising  and 
Human  Progress 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25] 


advertising  itself  is  very  expensive 
and  often  very  wasteful.  Contrast  the 
conditions  in  the  homes  where  you 
live  with  the  conditions  in  the  homes 
where  you  grew  up.  In  my  home  as 
a  boy  we  received  one  religious  weekly, 
one  country  weekly,  and  the  Century 
Magazine.  In  my  home  today — thanks 
to  the  gracious  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lishers— I  don't  know  how  many  pub- 
lications I  receive.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  the  motion  picture  and  the 
billboard  and  the  street  car  card  and 
the  radio  and  the  theater,  none  of  which 
played  a  part  in  the  life  of  my  parents. 

One  day  a  prominent  newspaper  pub- 
lisher shut  one  of  his  editors  up  in  a 
room  alone  to  read  through  one  daily 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
was  to  read  as  fast  as  he  could  but 
was  to  read  every  word — headlines, 
news,"  editorials,  display  advertising, 
want  advertising — skipping  nothing. 
How  long  do  you  think  it  took  him? 
Fourteen  hours.  There  is  fourteen 
hours  of  reading  matter  turned  out  to 
divide  the  attention  of  people  who,  on 
the  average  I  presume,  give  not  more 
than  fourteen  minutes  to  it. 

We  are  not  in  our  minds  a  thousand 
times  more  able  than  our  parents.  We 
know  that,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  with  this  tremendous  pull  and 
tug  upon  our  interests  no  single  page 
of  printed  matter,  whether  it  be  so- 
called  literature  or  advertising,  can 
possibly  have  the  attention  value  that 
such  a  page  had  years  ago. 

ADVERTISING  is  wasteful  because 
all  form  of  competitive  activity  is 
wasteful.  Yet  it  is  only  because  we 
have  a  competitive  system  that  we  make 
progress.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Govern- 
ment broke  up  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  today  as  you  drive  up 
through  New  York  or  New  England 
you  pass  a  garage  in  front  of  which 
you  find  not  one  pump  seeking  to  sell 
you  gasoline  but  two  pumps  or  three 
pumps,  or  even  ten  pumps — and  that  is 
very  wasteful;  your  soul  cries  out 
against  it.  But  suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  over  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  twenty  years  ago,  as 
Mr.  Chase  and  men  like  him  would  like 
to  have  it.  I  venture  to  say  that  at  this 
very  hour  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  in  the  throes  of  a 
gasoline  shortage.  The  only  force 
under  heaven  which  will  drive  men  into 
the  wilds  of  Mexico  and  into  the  wilds 
of  Venezuela  and  into  every  other  un- 
explored and  untamed  spot  in  the  uni- 
verse in  search  of  oil  is  the  force  of 
competition,  the  desire  to  go  ahead,  in 
comparison  with  those  whom  we  are 
competing  against. 


The  same  thing  is  true  in  advertis- 
ing. If  the  Government  were  to  take 
over  advertising  as  a  national  monop- 
oly, which  Mr.  Chase  suggests,  in- 
stantly the  wheels  of  industry  would 
slow  down  because  the  force  that  drives 
industry  forward  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  total  volume  of 
public  good  will  and  favor.  That  de- 
sire is  what  inspires  him  to  establish 
the  laboratory,  is  what  makes  him  dis- 
contented with  his  production  costs,  is 
what  makes  him  unwilling  to  shoulder 
unfair  and  unnecessary  distribution 
costs  and  taxation  costs.  That  eternal 
reaching  out  is  the  thing  that  builds 
progress,  and  advertising  is  the  most 
powerful  force  in  that  direction. 

THIS  brings  me  to  a  third  thing, 
and  that  is,  advertising,  far  from 
being  non-productive,  as  Mr.  Chase 
says,  is  actually  the  inspiring  and 
driving  force  behind  all  production, 
and  is  the  builder  of  civilization. 

You  go  in  to  a  savage  tribe,  and 
what  do  you  find?  You  find  men  who 
have  no  wants.  You  find  that  the 
savage  is  perfectly  content  if  he  has 
a  skin  to  wrap  around  his  loins,  an- 
other skin  to  keep  the  rain  off  his  head, 
a  skin  to  lie  on,  and  a  little  food  and 
a  fire.  So  a  savage  tribe  continues  for 
a  thousand  years  and  there  will  be 
no  change.  The  great-great-grand- 
children will  be  living  as  their  great- 
great-grandfathers  lived.  But  suppose 
that  out  of  an  airplane  an  advertising 
man  dropped  into  that  tribe  and 
brought  with  him  pictures  of  red 
neckties  and  tan  shoes,  and  underwear 
and  new  hats,  and  automobiles  and 
bicycles,  and  feathers  and  strings  of 
beads.  Instantly  there  would  begin 
in  that  tribe  a  transformation.  Wants 
would  be  kindled,  and  the  desire  to 
satisfy  those  wants  would  overcome  all 
other  desires,  and  in  obedience  to  them 
even  a  savage  is  willing  to  abandon 
his  life  of  leisure  and  voluntarily  en- 
list himself  in  servitude  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  civilization. 

John  Ruskin  said  that  "there  is  no 
wealth  but  life,"  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  thing  which  economists  of 
the  type  of  Mr.  Chase  overlook.  Wealth 
consists  not  in  things  but  in  people,  in 
human  energ-y,  in  human  ambitions, 
hopes  and  achievements,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble by  holding  up  before  a  man  a  pic- 
ture of  things  that  he  wants  and  a 
goal  toward  which  he  is  striving  to 
transform  that  man  from  a  ten  horse- 
power man  to  a  thousand  horse-power 
man.  And  there  isn't  anybody  here, 
or  anybody  of  intelligence  anywhere, 
who  hasn't  in  his  own  experience  found 
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that  under  the  impulse  of  a  great 
desire  he  could  do  something  which 
astonished  himself. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  real  wealth  of  the 
nation :  human  life,  the  releasing  of 
human  energy,  the  multiplication  of  a 
man's  own  power  by  the  heightening  of 
his  desires  and  the  lifting  of  his  am- 
bitions. And  that,  I  take  it,  is  the 
great  service  of  advertising.  Any  man 
who  says  you  can  deduct  that  force 
from  modern  life  and  still  have  prog- 
•ress  as  rapid  or  life  as  rich  speaks 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  human  nature. 

The  proper  attitude  toward  adver- 
tising should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
scientist  in  the  laboratory  toward  elec- 
tricity. You  ask  him  what  electricity 
is  and  he  tells  you  frankly  that  he 
does  not  know.  You  ask  him  what  elec- 
tricity does,  and  he  will  answer  that 
by  constant  experiment,  by  study,  by 
trial  and  failure,  bit  by  bit,  scientists 
are  able  to  build  up  a  record  of  ex- 
perience by  which  they  can  tell  just 
a  little  about  the  laws  governing  this 
great  force  and  the  way  in  which  it 
acts  and  can  be  used  for  human  prog- 
ress. And  that  ought  to  be  our  at- 
titude toward  advertising.  We  deal 
with  something  which  is  not  concrete 
and  visible,  something  which  can  not 
be  weighed  or  measured  or  seen.  We 
deal  with  human  nature,  with  the  fluc- 
tuating ambitions  and  tastes  and  desires 
of  men  and  women,  with  the  changing 
impulses  and  emotions  to  which  they 
can  be  made  to  respond;  and  as  long  as 
human  life  continues  and  men  and 
women  of  different  types  and  per- 
sonalities are  born  into  the  world  ad- 
vertising is  going  to  be  a  constant 
growing,  changing,  and  shifting  thing. 
Nobody  can  claim  to  be  an  advertising 
expert;  nobody  can  claim  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  servant  of  a  force 
which  is  far  greater  than  himself,  the 
outer  fringes  of  whose  garments  he 
can  only  just  touch. 

LaPIace,  the  great  astronomer,  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  his 
last  words  were  wonderful.  He  said, 
"What  we  know  is  nothing;  what  we 
have  to  learn  is  immense." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  safe 
attitude  for  a  conscientious  advertising 
man  to  take.  Never  have  a  feeling  that 
we  know  it  all;  never  assume  the  fool- 
ish and  untenable  position  that  we  are 
wholly  efficient  or  that  bad  advertising 
does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion just  as  good  advertising  detracts 
from  the  cost  of  distribution.  Never 
assume  any  such  position  as  that,  but 
take  a  position  of  humility  in  the 
presence  of  this  great  force,  a  feeling 
that  we  still  have  everything  to  learn, 
and  yet  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and 
of  confidence  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  servants  in  a  very  great  and  a 
very  worthy  cause. 


Grafton  B.  Perkins 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 
Lifebuoy,  Lux,  Rinso,  etc. 


Safeguarding  the  lanes  of  speech 

The  New  York-Chicago  telephone  cable  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  in  service.  A  triumph  of  American 
telephone  engineering,  the  new  cable  is  the  result  of  years 
of  research  and  cost  $25,000,000  to  construct.  Its  first 
reach  extended  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  then  steadily 
westward  until  this  last  long  section  to  Chicago  was  put 
into  service. 

To  the  public,  this  cable  means  dependable  service 
irrespective  of  weather  conditions.  It  is  now  not  likely 
that  sleet  storms,  which  at  times  interfere  with  the  open 
wire  type  of  construction  with  40  to  50  wires  on  a  pole, 
will  again  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  nation  from  New  York 
or  from  the  nation's  capital  as  did  the  heavy  sleet  storm 
on  the  day  of  President  Taft's  inauguration. 

The  new  cable  means  speedier  service,  as  it  provides 
numerous  additional  telephone  circuits  and  will  carry  a 
multitude  of  telephone  and  telegraph  messages.  It  would 
take  ten  lines  of  poles,  each  heavily  loaded  with  wires, 
to  carry  the  circuits  contained  in  this  most  modern  artery 
of  speech. 

This  cable,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  one  of  the  Bell 
System  projects  that  make  up  its  national  program  for 
better  telephone  service  to  the  subscriber.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  the  System's  intention  to  provide  the  public 
with  speedier  and  even  more  dependable  service. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
N^%\  And  AssociATfeD  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

\^fe£^^  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


^Mailing  Lists 

Will  help  you  increase  sales 


Bakers  Weekly 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE- 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343 

A.B.C.-A.B.P. 

New  York  City 

45    West    4Sth    St. 

S.    Dearborn    St. 
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One   Advertisement 
of 

34  Pages 

The  largest  and  finest  radio  trade  advertisement 
that  has  ever  been  published  by  any  trade  paper 
appears  in  the  OCTOBER    I  5th  issue  of 


"The  Big  Book  with  the  Orange  Cover" 

This  remarkable  34-page  colored  insert  appearing 
exclusively  in  THE  TALKING  MACHINE  WORLD 
features 


RADIO 


and  is  sponsored  by  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chi- 
cago (Lee  Robinson)  in  conjunction  with  28  Zenith 
Distributors  throughout  the  country. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  this  insert 
It  is  iielt  north  your  attention 

TALKING  MACHINE  WORLD 

383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Published    by    EDWARD      LYMAN      BILL,      INC 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

,  €mkf  EMOIMECRIMO  >'»'» 
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A  Package  Market  for 
Bulk  Product 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   34] 

dealer  with   information  on  turpentine 
and  how  to  sell  it. 

The  first  number  announced  our  new 
five-gallon  and  one-gallon  cans,  litho- 
graphed with  our  name,  trademark, 
and  guarantee,  and  it  also  told  how 
Hercules  Turpentine  is  produced  in 
large  plants  with  modern  equipment 
under  the  direction  of  experienced 
technologists.  The  back  page  carried 
one  of  our  cartoon  advertisements 
from  the  series  running  in  painters' 
magazines,  accompanied  by  the 
thought  that  an  advertised  brand 
guaranteed  by  a  responsible  producer 
is  easier  to  sell  than  is  turpentine  of 
unknown  origin  and  questionable  qual- 
ity. 

IN  the  current  issue  we  announce 
that  Hercules  Turpentine  in  five-gal- 
lon cans  can  now  be  obtained  in  a 
new  one-can  crate  which  serves  for 
shipping,  displaying  and  pouring.  The 
special  tilting  crate  is  completely  as- 
sembled before  the  can  is  placed  in 
it.  There  are  no  nails  to  pull  in  un- 
packing. The  top  of  the  case  when  in- 
verted, forms  the  stand  or  holder  for 
pouring  the  contents.  Jobbers  and 
dealers  who  were  formerly  compelled 
to  saw  a  two-can  case  in  half  and  then 
re-box  single  cans  on  five-gallon  or- 
ders find  this  new  method  of  crating  a 
profitable  convenience;  and  it  enables 
the  consumer  to  pour  easily  the  con- 
tents of  the  can  as  needed. 

All  of  this  work  has  helped  us  im- 
mensely with  the  jobbers.  To  inform 
their  salesmen  about  our  product  we 
prepared  folders  specially  designed  to 
fit  the  large  hardware  catalogs.  We 
told  our  story  with  pictures  as  far  as 
possible,  because  these  salesmen  with 
thousands  of  items  to  sell  will  not  as 
a  rule  read  long  descriptions.  But  they 
do  use  illustrations  in  their  catalog 
very   effectively   in    selling   to   dealers. 

Another  medium  for  conveying  our 
sales  message  is  our  motion  picture. 
This  is  a  two-reel  Pathescope  produc- 
tion which  intersperses  humor  with 
instruction.  The  cooperation  we  re- 
ceived from  various  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  prepar- 
ing maps  and  statistics  of  pine  forest 
resources  and  acreage  of  cut-over  land, 
and  the  criticisms  and  final  approval 
from  officials  of  the  department,  be- 
fore the  film  was  released,  has  added 
to  its  educational  value  and  has  brought 
it  unquestioned  recognition  as  an 
authoritative  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Turp  and  Tine,  the  two  painters 
in  our  cartoon  advertisements  are 
brought  to  life  on  the  screen  and  their 
animated  comedy  blends  well  with 
the  pictures  portraying  the  source  of 
all  turpentine  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing it,  both  from  the  gum  and  from 
the  wood. 
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126,000,000,  OOP.  Kw-Hr 


Electrical  Energy 
Generated  in  Electric 
Li^ht  and  Power  Plants. 


Qentlemen  —  here^s  the  record  industry! 


The  central  station  industry  has  made  its 
unrivalled  growth  through  increased  ser- 
vice to  the  public  and  industry  and 
through  the  continued  reduction  of  rates 
against  rising  costs  of  living. 

The  engineering,  financial  and  commer- 
cial activities  of  the  electrical  industry  are 
definitely  tied  in  with  this  progress. 

And  the  outlook  is  just  as  encouraging 
as  the  "backlook." 

Expert  observers  and  statisticians  see 
nothing  to  prevent  the  doubling  of  this 
record  in  the  next  eight  years — that  is, 


an   output   of    126   billion   Kw.   hours   in 
1933  against  59  billion  this  year. 
Their  estimates  are  usually  conservative, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  forecast  made  a  few 
years    ago    which    under-estimated    the 
1925  output  by  two  billion  Kw.  hours. 
Who    will    share    the    profits    that    will 
come   with   this   increasing   use   of   elec- 
tricity in  industry,  in  the  home  and  in 
its  extension  to  the  farm? 
You  will  find  the  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  engineer- 
ing and  executive  paper  of  the  electrical 
industry — Electrical  W  orld,  a  paper  that 
is  older  than  the  industry  itself. 


A.  B.C. 


Electrical  World 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 

— a  McQraw-Hill  publication 


A.  B.  P. 
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AH-Year-Round  Value- 


An  advertisement  in  the  Yearbook  of  Industry — 
the  Annual  Number  of  Iron  Trade  Review — will 
be  used  and  referred  to  every  month  throughout 
the  year.     Write  for  details. 


On  the  Executive's 
Five  Foot  Shelf 


IrowAadi 

CLEVELAND 

Member  A.  B.   C.  and  A.  B.   P. 


*^  YearbooW'Industry 
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House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
ofTHEWiLLiAM  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Agency   Assistaoit 

or 

Sales  Promotion 


Young     man     with     energy 


College    graduate:    experienced   plan,    copy 

ADDRESS:    ADVERTISER 
109  Hampton  St.,        Cranford,  N.  J. 


<C^ 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
lo  you. 


TESTIMONIALS 


reports,     blueprints. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Fontard  1«  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  eaual  to  combined^  total 
circulation   of   all   Je 


local    and    national    advertising. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indla- 
pensable    adviser   on   shoe   etrlos    and   shoe    merchan-^ 

thl»"^c<^nt^.°  ClrcSation'^''  f3.423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  adrerllser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers.   Inc, 


The  Open  Mind 
in  Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 


when  the  first  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Chrysler  Motor  Car  Company  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Chrysler.  Here  was 
a  radical  idea.  Readers  of  national 
media  will  remember  the  first  few  ad- 
vertisements of  the  campaign,  wherein 
the  following  copy  in  ten-point  type 
appeared  in  the  center  of  an  otherwise 
blank  page  of  the  paper: 


Walter  P.  Chrysler, 

Motor  Car  Manufacturer 

See  Preceding  Page 


Four  marks  at  the  corners  of  the- 
page  completed  the  advertisement. 

Attention  value  plus! 

Did  Mr.  Chrysler  say:  "That's  not 
an  advertisement.  An  advertisement 
must  attract  attention,  arouse  interest, 
create  a  desire,  stimulate  action.  Go 
back  to  your  idea  foundry  and  hammer 
me  out  an  advertisement  that  has  a 
picture  of  my  new  car,  put  the  trade- 
mark at  least  two  inches  in  diameter 
in  a  prominent  place,  and  see  that  the 
name  'Chrysler'  is  spread  clear  across 
the  page.  If  I  am  paying  for  this  I 
want  my  money's  worth!" 

Mr.  Chrysler  evidently  was  open- 
minded  enough  to  ILsten  to  the  argu- 
ments for  the  type  of  advertising  used 
and  had  sufficient  vision  to  see  the  re- 
sults. But  for  every  man  of  the 
Chrysler  type  in  the  world  there  are 
thousands  of  business  executives  and 
agency  "funnels"  that  would  have 
"killed"  the  idea  without  consideration, 
giving  as  their  reason  a  variation  of 
the  above  typical  argument  that  we 
have  all  heard  hundreds  of  times. 

THE  point  does  not  actually  hinge 
on  the  fact  that  such  advertising 
i^  good  or  bad.  I  contend  that  the  man 
who  originated  the  idea  as  well  as  the 
man  who  accepted  it  for  the  Chrysler 
Company  must  have  spent  days  and 
even  months  contemplating  from  all 
angles  such  a  plan  before  adopting  it. 
Who,  then,  is  to  say  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad  on  five  minutes'  consideration 
without  an  inkling  of  the  facts  and 
conditions  behind  it? 

In  my  comparatively  short  advertis- 
ing career  I  have  made  some  observa- 
tions that  might  prove  interesting  and 
enlightening  to  the  advertising  guild. 
In  the  first  place,  I  find  that  I  have  un- 
consciously divided  all  advertising  or- 
ganizations into  two  general  classes,  as 
noted  in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
namely,     (1)     the    organization    estab- 


lished and  operated  on  the  openminded 
principle  where  every  idea  is  examined 
like  a  diamond  in  the  rough  for  the 
best  that  is  in  it,  and  (2)  the  organi- 
zation that  is  enveloped  in  a  bandage 
of  petty  rules  and  aversions  that  limits 
the  usefulness  of  the  organization  to 
the  scope  of  the  controlling  head. 

To  work  for  the  first  type  is  to  soar 
into  the  realm  of  fancy  and  bring  back 
visions  to  be  forged  into  new  and 
effective  business  weapons.  To  work 
for  the  second  type  is  to  put  one's  initi- 
ative and  creative  ability  into  a  prison 
cell  of  rules,  fallacies  and  petty  criti- 
cism. 

WHEN  a  man  joins  an  organization 
of  the  latter  type  he  soon  learns 
what  will  "get  by"  and  what  will  "get 
the  gate."  Sometimes  he  has  to  revamp 
his  entire  notion  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  advertising.  He  can 
either  elect  to  fall  in  with  the  scheme  of 
things  or  battle  for  his  own  ideas  artd 
methods  which  have  proved  successful 
with  other  organizations.  If  he  chooses 
the  latter  course  he  picks  a  hard  and 
rugged  road.  He  gets  a  reputation 
among  the  "powers  that  be"  for  being 
a  hard  man  to  handle,  temperamental, 
radical,  or  incompetent,  and  either  gets 
"fired"  or  relegated  to  a  menial,  stere- 
otyped job.  Selling  an  idea  to  a  man 
who  does  not  have  an  open  mind  is 
harder  than  building  subways  in  a 
Hylan  administration  or  getting  an  ap- 
propriation through  Congress. 

If  a  man  decides  to  train  with  the 
"Boss"  he  soon  becomes  a  "yes  man"; 
mediocre,  uninterested,  stereotyped, 
mechanical  and  an  imitator. 

I  know  of  a  typical  case  that  will 
illustrate  this  last  point.  The  man  I 
have  in  mind  is  the  "star"  advertise- 
ment writer  in  a  group  of  eight  or  ten. 
He  owes  his  reputation  to  his  ability  to 
turn  out  more  advertisements  than  any 
of  his  co-workers  and  his  ability  to  get 
the  largest  percentage  of  work  O.K.'d. 
This  man  in  his  way  is  a  phenomenon. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  with  a  more 
versatile  mind.  His  copy  shifts  from 
shoes,  to  ships,  to  sealing  wax  with 
perfect  ease. 

However,  most  advertisements  of  his 
that  have  conie  to  my  attention  looked 
commonplace — some  were  absolutely  de- 
void of  a  constructive  idea.  Not  wish- 
ing to  face  my  own  conscience  with  the 
text  of  this  article,  I  made  an  effort  to 
discover  the  facts  behind  his  success 
and  I  found  that  they  uphold  my  con- 
tention. It  is  simply  this:  He  writes 
advertisements  primarily  to  please  the 
man  who  is  paying  the  bills — not  to  sell 
goods.     He    plays    up    to    the    idiosyn- 
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of  ones'  ideals. " 


HA  I  T  H  F  L  L    reproduction     com- 
pletely subjugates  the  mechanical 
processes   incident    to   engraving. 
They  do  not   appear  in  the   fin- 
ished   work.      Such    preservation    of    the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  original  requires  the 
deft   sympathy  in   treatment   of   a   highly 
skilled  craftsman. 


the  Cheney  Brothers 

In  the  hands  of  our  engraver-craftsmen, 
every  plate  becomes  a  virtual  transposi- 
tion of  the  original  subject — not  a  metal 
mockery.  If  you  feel  that  your  present 
engraving  ser^dce  betrays  your  illustra- 
tions, we  shall  be  pleased  to  place  our- 
selves and  our  facilities  on  trial. 


Q^/fe  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c-=^  165-167  William   Street.        New  Yorl^'-<=^ 
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September  17th,  1925. 


ourselves.  As  stated  ii 
September  30th,  and  although  we  figured  o 
stocks'  were  ample  to  take  care  of  the  demand,  we  have  had  to  re-order  by  wire 
that  we  would  not  have  to  disappoint  anyone. 

These   remarkable   results    can   only   be   attributed   to   but   one    factor,    the   paramou 
value   of   your   paper   as  an   advertising   medium,   and    we    wish   to    express    our    hear 
appreciation   to   The   Daily  Herald   for  putting  our   sale   over   the  top. 
You  may,  of  course,  use  this  letter  in  any  manner  you  see  fit. 
Again  thanking  you  and  with  best  personal  regards,  we  beg  to  remain, 
\^ery  truly   yours, 

MISSISSIPPI  POWER  COMPANY. 
DGP:MD  D.    G.   Pleasants,    Sales   Manag< 
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Typographers 


The  STYLE  of  an  advertise- 
ment is  determined  by  the 
particular  thing  it  is  to  do; 
the  particular  people  to 
whom  it  must  appeal;  the 
particular  environment  in 
which  it  niakes  its  appear- 
ance; and  by  the  particular 
article  or  service  it  has  to  sell. 
Pittsford  typography  em- 
braces all  these  things  in 
determining  style. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


is    cu!   or   sol 


YourGaasnmer  CampaUn 
with  Trade  Publicity 

forSample  Copies  address- 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  Ncu'  York  City 
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cracies  of  the  advertiser.  If  he  finds 
the  advertiser  has  a  desire  to  see  his 
name  splashed  across  a  page,  he 
splashes.  If  the  advertiser  doesn't 
like  heavy  art  and  engraving  bills,  he 
uses  line  cuts  or  "all  type"  ads. 

As  for  this  man's  production,  his 
memory  and  a  ready  flow  of  words  en- 
ables him  to  write  copy  of  fair  merit 
on  any  subject  without  particular  prep- 
aration. So,  where  some  men  would 
take  days  and  weeks  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  write  a  certain  advertisement, 
he  does  the  job  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

He  knows  and  admits  that  work  he 
is  doing  is  not  good  advertising.  But, 
as  he  explained  to  me,  to  succeed  in  his 
present  position  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  such  methods. 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  has 
been  devoted  to  discussing  the  adver- 
tising executive,  department  and  or- 
ganization heads.  It  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
individual  advertisement  writer  and 
his  place  in  the  open-mind  program. 

I  HAVE  seen  many  men  who  seem  to 
think  they  develop  ideas  and  write 
advertisements  on  inspiration  direct 
from  the  Almighty,  and  that  once  an 
idea  is  placed  on  paper  it  is  rank  heresy 
to  change  it.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  if  any  one  in  an  advertising 
organization  should  be  openminded  it 
is  the  man  who  conceives  the  ideas  and 
prepares  the  original  work.  No  one 
has  a  corner  on  all  the  ideas  in  the 
world  and  the  old  saying  that  two 
heads  are  better  than  one  was  never 
more  true  than  in  this  case.  The  in- 
dividual writer  is  quite  prone  to  be 
governed  by  his  own  likes  and  dislikes 
to  the  detriment  of  his  work.  He  is 
likely  to  tend  too  much  toward  a  cer- 
tain style  of  treatment.  He  should  be 
openminded  in  viewing  the  work  of 
others  and  on  the  constant  lookout  for 
new  methods  and  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression. I  have  found  that  the  ideal 
way  to  develop  an  advertisement  is  to 
prepare  a  rough  outline  of  the  idea 
with  accompanying  copy.  Show  this 
"rough"  to  several  people — the  more 
the  better — who  are  in  a  position  to 
judge  intelligently  the  problem  in 
hand;  discussing  it  from  every  angle. 
If  the  writer  is  openminded,  he  will  go 
back  to  his  desk,  consider  all  of  the 
facts,  discard  those  that  do  not  fit  into 
the  picture,  and  modify  or  adopt  the 
others  to  his  advertisement.  The  net 
result  is  the  advertising  brains  of 
many  people  co-ordinated  by  one  man 
into  the  best  advertisement  to  be  had. 
This  scheme  will  not  work,  however, 
if  any  of  the  men  to  whom  the  writer 
shows  his  "rough"  has  veto  powers 
and  chooses  to  use  them.  Instead  of 
giving  suggestions,  he  says,  "This  is 
wrong,  you  should  do  it  this  way." 
He  acts  as  the  small  end  of  a  funnel, 
crowding  all  the  many  viewpoints  and 
suggestions  that  might  have  to  be 
focused  into  one  powerful  ad  into 
the  narrow  rut  which  governs  his  own 
ideas.  Fresh  viewpoints  from  such 
procedure?  New  life  in  the  organiza- 
tion?    Broader  vision?     Never! 
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THE  ELECTIVE  COURSE 


T  school  and  college  there  are 
the  regular  courses,  and  then 
there     are    elective    courses, 
chosen  b}'  the  students  themselves. 

The  elective  subjects,  those  which  he 
himself  has  chosen,  naturally  hold  a 
more  intense  intei-est  for  the  student. 
He  approaches  them  in  a  different 
frame  of  mind — prepared  to  enjoy 
them,  rather  than  doggedly  to  en- 
dure a  necessary  hardship. 

The  Fortnightly  is  an  elective  course, 
the  preferred  study  of  its  readers.  It 
entered  the  field  not  merely  as  an 
addition  to  the  regular  curriculum, 
so  to  speak,  but  as  a  special,  un- 
usual, elective  course  in  current  opin- 
ion on  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing affairs.  It  opened  its  pages  to 
controversies,  to  other  than  ortho- 
dox beliefs  and  ideas,  to  liberals  as 
well  as  conservatives. 


Its  pages  ai-e  not  closed  even  to  the 
parading  of  advertising  skeletons 
and  ghosts  when  such  exposure  may 
help  permanently  to  bury  those 
gloomy  effigies  and  scatter  the  fears 
and  suspicions  that  their  hidden  ex- 
istence fostered. 

In  two  years  the  Fortnightly  has 
gained  and  held  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand subscribers.  It  is  constantly 
gaining  more.  They  must  be  inter- 
ested in  advertising,  and  in  the  Fort- 
nightly's  treatment  of  advertising 
and  merchandising  opinion.  We  offer 
them  absolutely  nothing  else. 

These  readers  are  elective  students. 
They  have  chosen  the  Fortnightly. 
And  they  are  sticking  to  that  choice. 

Are  such  readers  good  prospects  for 
your  advertising  in  the  Fortnightly.-' 
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Messrs, 

COLUMBUS 

|T  is  entirely  possible 
that  you  manufacture 
something  which  can 
profitably  be  advertised  to 
dentists.  Lily  Cup,  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia,  Kondon's 
Catarrhal  Jelly,  McCaskey 
Register  and  other  manufac- 
turers outside  the  strictly  den- 
tal field  have  discovered  this 
and  use  Oral  Hygiene  regu- 
larly. 

Oral  Hygiene 

Every  dentist  every  month 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:     \V.     B.     Conant.     Peoples     Gas 

Bldg.,    Harrison    844S. 
NEW     YORK:      Stuart      M.     Stanley,      53 

Park   Place,   Barclay  8547. 
ST.    LOUIS:    A.    D.    McKinney,    Syndicate 

Trust    Bldg.,   Olive  43. 
LOS     ANGELES:     E.     G.      Lenzneh,     922 

Chapman   Bldg.,  Vandike  5238. 


S&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

\.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7.500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which   keep  it   up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1300  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged      by       cities       and 


5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  nevirs,   etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  7966 


Of  coiirsp  not! 

Late  in  August  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber, the  London  Times  published  a 
series  of  articles,  nine  in  all,  under 
the  general  caption,  "Future  of  the 
Cinema." 

The  author,  Robert  Nichols,  is  an 
Englishman,  a  poet  and  if  he  is  to  be 
judged  by  what  he  says  and  the  way 
he  says  it,  a  man  of  rare  intelligence. 
To  equip  himself  for  his  self-imposed 
task,  Nicholls  spent  a  year  and  more 
in   Hollywood. 

Metaphorically  speaking,  he  takes 
the  "movies"  to  pieces  and  indicates 
what  is  wrong  with  them — "dumb" 
producers,  a  "hick"  public  and  scenario 
writers  "who  display  an  incredible 
want,  not  only  of  such  culture  as  would 
not  disgrace  a  schoolboy,  but  of  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature." 

All  in  all,  the  articles  are  the  most 
notable  contribution  to  motion-picture 
criticism  that  have  ever  been  printed. 
I  brought  five  of  them  back  with  me 
and  showed  them  to  a  man  who  has  to 
do    with    motion-picture   matters. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  he  handed  the 
clippings  back  to  me  with  the  com- 
ment, "Very  interesting.  But  they 
won't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to 
motion-picture  producers." 

Of  course  not.  No  intelligent  man 
ever  supposed  they  would. 

Price-tags! 

High-class  stores  in  American  cities 
seem  to  be  unwilling  to  stress  price. 
In  their  display-windows,  they  place 
two  or  three  or  at  most,  half-a-dozen 
articles — none    of    them    price-marked. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  this 
should  be.  Is  it  because  they  want 
people  to  come  in  and  ask  the  price? 
Or  do  they  believe  that  if  prices  were 
plainly  shown,  buyers  would  be  fright- 
ened away? 

London  shops,  quite  as  high-class  as 
any  in  New  York,  are  under  no  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  value  of  price- 
tags.  They  fill  their  windows,  choc-a- 
bloc,  and  the  price  of  everything  is 
shown  so  clearly  that  even  a  blind  man 
can  see.  There  is  nothing  "artistic" 
about  this  way  of  doing  business;  but, 
judging  by  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
buying  public — of  which,  in  summer, 
Americans   are   no   small   proportion — 


it  is  a  success,  for  it  brings  people  into 
the  stores   in  droves. 

I  should  like  to  see  one — only  one — 
of  New  York's  "high-class"  depart- 
ment stores  abandon  the  "artistic"  and 
try  the  "practical."  My  belief  is  that 
it  would  never  go  back. 

"Made  in  Britain' 

"Made  in  Britain,"  "British  goods 
are  best,"  "Made  by  British  workmen 
in  British  factories,"  "All  British"— 
phrases  such  as  these  are,  more  and 
more,  becoming  a  part  of  British  ad- 
vertising. No  reasonable  man  can  ob- 
ject to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  merely 
a  variation  of  our  phrase,  "Patronize 
Home  Industry." 

It  is  a  question,  though,  if  the  Rolls- 
Royce  advertisement,  reproduced  below, 
isn't  a  little  bit  more  than  "personal." 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER 
By  FILSON   YOUNG 

Why  do  English  motorists  buy  any  but 
English  cars?  No  Englishman  who  buys 
a  foreign  car,  for  pleasure  or  bu.siness,  is 
driven  by  necessity  or  economy  to  do  it ; 
and  when  he  does,  he  takes  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouth  of  one  English  family  for 
about  ten  weeks.  If  he  thought  about 
that.  I  hope  he  would  not  do  it. 

The  best  and  most  expensive  motor  car 
in  the  world  is  English  ;  and  I  believe  the 
cheapest  car,  in  the  sense  of  real  value, 
is  also  English.  In  this  wide  range  of 
prices,  say  between  £150  and  £3.000,  at 
every  reasonable  stage,  there  is  an  English 
car  which  is  as  good  as,  and  perhaps  better 
value  at  its  price  than,  any  foreign  car. 
So   the   patriotic   buyer  makes   no   sacrifice. 

As  a  people  we  are  not  really  skillful  in 
succeeding  with  shams.  We  are  still,  thank 
God,  beaten  outright  in  the  demoralizing 
business  of  making  cheap  things  which  ap- 
pear to  be  what  they  are  not.  Craftsman- 
ship with  us  is  still  more  efficient  than  the 
salesmanship  that  can  force  rubbish  on 
people  as  a  conjuror  forces  a  card.  We 
have  always  excelled  in  honest  workman- 
ship ;  but  we  have  not.  until  recently,  ex- 
celled in  the  kind  of  organization  that  en- 
ables honest  work  to  compete  successfully 
with  dishonest.  The  motor  industry  has 
done  that  and  it  ought  to  be  supported. 

It  rests,  not  with  any  Government,  but 
with   you   and  me. 

ROLLS-ROYCE    LIMITED 
CONDUIT  STREET,  LONDON 


The  Meekest  of  Men 

At  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  a  few  evenings 
ago,  I  heard  the  Columbia  University 
Chapel  Choir  sing  Horatio  Parker's 
"Dream  of  Mary."  It  was  beautifully 
done. 

I  am  not  a  religious  man ;  yet  then 
and  since,  this  thought  has  been  with 
me:  More  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  trod  this  earth,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  men  of  cre- 
ative mind.  Because  of  Him,  this 
world  is  infinitely  richer  than  it  would 
be  if  He  had  not  lived.  Poet,  painter, 
musician — every  man  who  is  blessed 
with  the  ability  to  express  himself— 
has  done  his  noblest  work  when  the 
Meekest  of  men  was  his  inspiration. 
Jamoc. 
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i    J/^  Every  Agency  Man  knew  wMt  every  hardware  man 
I  Iy  knows^Hardware^ewould  boon  every  hardware  list. 


[f  s  Yours 
FREE 
for  the 
Asking 


\  Handbook  for  Sales  and  Advertising  Managers     « 
and  for  Agency  Executives*   Just  Out!  3 

.n  unbiased  and  authoritative  brochure  on  sales  development  through  trade  channels — with  especial  reference  " 

)  the  hardware  trade.  ^ 

i 

d 


It  correlates  and  explains  the  functions  of  the  "Three 
Forms  of  Sales  Promotion  Activity."  It  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  the  structure  of  the  trade  and  of  the  workings 
of  the  sales  producing  leven  among  the  three  major 
factors  in  trade  distribution. 

It  enables  you  to  check  up  your  promotion  work  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  following  no  "will  o'  the  wisps"  but  that 


it  follows  the  normal  progress  of  the  process  of  sales 

development. 

It  strips  its  subject  right  down  to  fundamentals  and 

points  out  how  to  set  in  motion  the  process  of  sales 

development  that,  when  properly  started,  works  all  up 

and  down  the  stream  of  distribution. 


'very  man  whose  job  it  is  to  gain  jobber  and  dealer  distribution  and  greater  sales  per  dealer  needs  this  booklet. 
'"  you  are  concerned  with  hardware  distribution,  no  matter  how  remotely,  send  for  your  copy.  You  can 
Tofitably  use  it. 

I  JSt  tear  off  and  mail  us  the  lower  part  of  this  page  with  your  name  and  address  and  your  copy  will  be  sent  at 
Wee  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  part. 


"A  hush 
have  an 
ing  rf«e  » 


ess  publication  whose  service  to  its  readers  is  thorough  and  sourxd  can 
unperverted  understanding  of  the  trade  or  industry  that  it  covers, 
alue  of  the  sound  publication  readily  becomes  evident  and  the  adverti: 


ask  no  more  than  that  advertisers 
To  one  with  such  an  understand- 
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ICHATTANOOGA 

"Dynamo   of  Dixie" 

All  concerns  contemplating 
new  or  enlarged  develop- 
ments in  the  South  are  urged 
to  closely  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  Chattanooga  as 
a  sales  and  distributing  center 
in  the  South. 


DISPLAY  advertising 
forms  of  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling  Fortnight- 
ly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the 
publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations 
and  copy  for  display  ad- 
vertisements to  appear  in 
the  December  2nd  issue 
must  reach  us  not  later 
than  November  23rd. 
Classified  advertisements 
will  be  accepted  up  to 
Saturday,  November  28th. 


Asking  the  Man  in 
the  Street 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    36] 

After  all,  the  object  of  advertising 
copy  is  to  tell  the  story  of  goods  or  ser- 
vices in  a  manner  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  reader.  In  a  recent  talk 
Aithur  Brisbane  said:  "A  thought  well 
conceived  is  easily  expressed  and  the 
words  come  of  themselves."  A  good 
many  concocters  of  advertising  copy 
are  so  bewildered  with  the  cant  phrases 
of  the  profession  and  by  the  mechani- 
cal details,  that  they  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  their  real  object  is  to  tell 
a  story — to  tell  facts — to  tell  why  it 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader 
to  buy  the  particular  thing  advertised. 
There  need  be  no  very  great  mystery 
about  it.  If  the  real  facts  are  written 
in  plain,  understandable  English,  they 
will  find  acceptance  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers.  The  advertising  copy- 
writer is  a  reporter — a  special  writer, 
if  you  like — an  advocate,  if  you  like. 
The  more  adept  he  is  in  the  use  of 
words,  of  course  the  clearer  will  be  his 
story. 

MR.  GIELLERUP  says  the  value 
of  a  writer's  work  is  measured  by 
how  closely  he  comes  to  the  words  and 
phrases  which  millions  of  people  ac- 
cept. That  is  at  least  half  true,  but 
more  important  still  is  the  writer's 
understanding  of  the  thoughts,  hopes, 
aspirations  and  ambitions — the  mode  of 
life  and  the  actuating  motives — of  the 
people  to  whom  his  words  are  ad- 
dressed. "A  thought  well-conceived  is 
ecusily  expressed." 

The  works  of  Harold  Bell  Wright 
exceed  in  circulation  those  of  any  other 
flctionist.  But  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  dozen  writers  whose 
English  style  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wright.  His  popularity  is  due 
to  his  understanding  of  the  ideals  and 
emotions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  His  publisher  doesn't  have  to 
submit  one  of  his  books  to  a  jury  of 
69  consumers  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  profitable  to  publish  it, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  number  of 
editions  would  be  greatly  increased  or 
decreased  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  bright  red  jacket,  or  by  a  differ- 
ence in  size  of  type,  or  width  of  mar- 
gins. 

The  preparation  of  good  advertising 
copy  is,  after  all,  a  very  simple  matter. 
The  recipe  is,  first,  have  something  to 
say;  second,  say  it;  third,  stop.  Of 
course,  some  men  know  how  to  do  this 
better  than  others,  just  as  some  men 
are  better  re])orters  than  others,  and 
better  lawyers  and  better  salesmen  of 
haberdashery.  Their  superior  ability 
may  be  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
heredity,  but  it  is  most  largely  a  matter 
of  clear  thinking,  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  tools  of  the  trade — words— 
and  prticfice.  At  the  height  of  his 
success  we  are  told  that  Paderewski 
practiced    at  the   piano   eight  hours   a 
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"We  have  found  the  STAND- 
ARD  RATE  AND  DATA 
SERVICE  especially  useful.  It 
has  enabled  us  to  do  away  with 
six  rate-card  files  and  two  circu- 
lation data  files,  as  your  informa- 
tion is  more  up-to-date  and 
correct  than  we  can  gather  in 
any  other  way." 

The  fi^elch  Grape  Juice  Co. 


PUBLISHERS—Thh  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Ratk  &  Data  Service. 


^^S56¥ 


Special 

USE  THIS  COUPON 

30-Day  Approval 

Order 

STANDARD  RATE 
536  Lake   Shore  Driv 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

&  data  service, 

....    192 

Gentlemen:     You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a 
letins    issued   since   it   was  published   for   "30 
which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription, 
copy  on   the  tenth  of  each  month.     The  Serv 

copy  of  the  current    number   of   Standard   R 
days"   use.      Unless    we  return  it  at  the  end 
The  issue  we  receive   is  to  be  considered  the 

ate  &   Data   Service,  together  with  all   bul- 
of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00, 
initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised 
s  issued   every  other  day. 

Firm  Name   

Street    Address 

City    

Individual   Signing    Order 

Official  Position    
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day.  In  a  suit  for  infringement  of 
copyright,  some  years  ago,  Rudyard 
Kipling  testified  that  by  reason  of  14 
years  work  he  had  developed  a  char- 
acteristic style  of  writing  which  had 
become  distinctive  and  valuable. 

If  we  are  to  say  that  experienced  ad- 
vertising men  have  not  the  ability  to 
judge  the  merit  of  copy  and  that  a 
better  authority  is  a  group  of  30  or  69 
or  690  consumers  we  must,  by  the  same 
line  of  reasoning,  throw  overboard  all 
expert  knowledge  in  all  lines  of  work 
in  the  world.  If  we  want  to  know 
whether  a  medical  formula  is  good  we 
must  disregard  the  opinion  of  physi- 
cians and  ask  the  man  in  the  street. 


W  illiam  E.  Cameron 

Formerly  promotion  manager  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Geyer-Dayton  Advertis- 
ing Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  service  staff. 

Campbell-Eicald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Fireside  Industries,  Adrian,  Mich., 
an  organization  of  craftsmen  engaged 
in  the  decoration  of  gifts  and  decora- 
tive specialties. 

E.  A.  Keenan 

Formerly  associate  editor  of  the  Au- 
tomobile Trade  Journal.  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  publicity  executive 
for  Mitten  Management,  Inc.,  operator 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  munici- 
pal and  bus  transportation  lines. 

"The  ISational  Farm  Mens" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  newspaper  for 
farmers  published  by  The  Independent 
Publishing  Company  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
Oct.  24,  1925. 

''Chain  Store  Age" 

Announces    the    establishment    of 
Chicago  office,  with  Bert  M.  Arrick 
charge;    and   also   the    appointment  of 
H.  R.  Barnett  as  Western  representa- 
tive, with  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover 

Formerly  with  the  Warren  Clock 
Company,  has  succeeded  Louis  Marcus 
as  representative  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory  for  the  Chilton  Automobile 
Directory  and  the  Automobile  Trade 
Directory,  published  by  the  Chilton 
Class  Journal  Company. 

Pedlar  and  Ryan,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Tailored  Woman,  New  York  spe- 
cialty shop. 

Alfred  E.  Fountain,  Jr. 

Has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Tut- 
hill  Advertising  Agency  of  New  Yorl; 
and  has  become  associated  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Lyddon  &  Han- 
ford  Company,  advertising  agency. 

Laivrence  L.  Shenfield 

Has  resigned  as  president  of  W.  !■ 
Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency  to  join  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
same  city,  as  an  executive  officer. 
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llonard  G.  Marshall 

Has  been  appointed  special  editorial 
■ipifsentative  in  the  Chicago  territory 
or  the  Gulf  Publishing  Company, 
Houston,  Tex.  Mr.  Marshall  will  be 
■oncerned  principally  with  the  Filliyi;; 
■itdtian  Magazine,  but  will  also  do  spe- 
•ial  work  for  The  Oil  Weekly,  The  Re- 
iiii  I-  and   the  Xaiiiral  Gasoline  Manu- 


..  S.  Goldsmith 

Xiw  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
loiUaK  Brothers,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Kinufacturers  of  boxed  writing  papers. 

.  C.  Slokley 

Formerly  merchandising  counsel  of 
ic  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Corn- 
any,  is  now  associated  with  George  J. 

iikyasser  &  Company,  Chicago  ad- 
irtising  agency. 

rank  B.  White 

.ARrieultural  advertisers'  service, 
hicago,  will  direct  advertising  for  the 
(ird  Seed  Company,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


'.  Klrinhandler 

Fiirmerly  with  the  New  York  office 
f  Albert  Frank  &  Company,  has  be- 
inic  associated  with  Lyddon  &  Han- 
ii-.l  Company,  New  Y'ork  advertising 
it  executive. 


he  Business  Bourse 

Svw   York,   has    through   the    incor- 

aation     of     the     Business     Research 

ervices,    Ltd.,    England,    extended   its 

il  into  Europe.     Research  work  will 

ne   for    European   manufacturers 

-ted    in    American    markets,    and 

nierican  manufacturers  interested 

:ort  Worth  Record 

\  A  morning  newspaper,  was  taken 
1/er  from  William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
ietober  31,  1925,  by  Amos  G.  Carter, 
jablisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
ram. 

The  Practical  Druggist" 

New  York,  has  taken  over  The 
natiila.  The  two  magazines  have 
■en  consolidated  and  henceforth  will 
'  published  as  The  Practical  Druggist 
id  The  Spatula.  Irving  P.  Fox,  ed- 
3r  of  The  Spatula  has  retired. 

rhc  Pacific  Builder 
id  Engineer" 

Seattle,  Wash.,  announces  the  ap- 
>intment  of  Walter  A.  Averill,  for- 
erly  editor,  as  editor  and  manager; 
id  also  the  appointment  of  I.  E.  Ste- 
nson  as  advertising  manager.     Ralph 

I  Greiner  has  been  appointed  Eastern 

janager  of  the  publication. 

'est  Coast  Lumbermen's 
ssociation 

Will  conduct  a  national  advertising 
mpaign  for  fir  lumber  for  a  period  of 
ree  years  at  a  cost  of  .$475,000  a 
jar.  _  Support  for  this  advertising 
fmpaign  is  to  be  voluntary  among  the 
(mbermen  of  the  Northwest. 


Rate    for    adv 


Business  Opportunities 

Help  Wanted 

An    unusual    mail    order    opportunity    reaching 
40,000    of     the    best     consumer    buyers     in     the 
United    States.     The    entire   cost    is    only    Ic.    a 
name   including   postage  direct  to  the  consumer. 

{.t"sau«St.,^'"N?w   ^^r^.   ^™"-     ''' 

GET    YOUR    COPY    OF    OUR 
BULLETIN    OF    PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES      FOR      SALE 

Address  : 

Salesman:    One    who    is    calling    on    advertising 
agencies,   advertising   and   sales   managers,   manu- 
facturers ;   who  desires  to  increase  his  earning  on 
part  or  full  time ;  with  little  effort ;  the  suggestion 
is  all  that  is  necessary.     The  proposition  will  not 
conflict    with    your    present    work — but    will    help' 
you   to  a   closer  contact   with   vour  clients — com- 
mission   and    bonus.      Give    full    details    of    your 
present    work — territory    you    cover.       Reference. 
Address    Box    309,    Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

345    MADISON    AVE.,    N.    Y.    C. 

Position  W' anted 

Rehable  Agency— Affiliation  open  for  Active  Man 
ControllinK     Business.      We     have     an     attractive 
oi^er    awaiting    such    a    man    of    clean    cut    type, 
willine  to  associate  with  fuUv  recognized  Christian 
agency    located    uptown,    well    financed.      Address 
in   strictest    Confidence,    Box    318.   care  Adv.   and 
Selling  Fort..    9   East   38th   St.,   New   York   City. 

SALESMAN- lliil,     .lass,     well    acquainted    in 
Phil.i.l'li                                    wishes  to  connect  with 

hi'tiiVs    :                     ■         I'ms'sion  'basis.     Box    No. 
324,    A,l                   -    :!.■  -      F..rt.,    9    East    38th    St., 
New    V..rk    Civ. 

The     Intercollegiate     Sales     Service     wishes     to 

secure    exclusive    connecti6ns    with    reliable    firms 
dealing    in    the   chief   students'   supplies,    such    as 
jewelry,     pennants,     pillowcases,     blankets,     golf 
apparel,   athletic  goods,   etc..   on   brokerage  basis. 
Many  small   and   middle  size  college  town  stores 
do    not   carry    full    "college"    lines;    therefore   the 
opportunity  to  sell  to  the  collegiate  trade  is  ex- 
cellent.    Write    for    further    information,    stating, 
withal,    what    you    have    to    offer    in    the    above 
lines.     Intercollegiate    Sales    Service,    Watertown, 
N.    Y. 

Advertising    Agency    Associate— Successful    sales- 
man,   exceptional    copywriter,    thoroughly    versed' 
in    advertising    and    allied    arts,    seeks    connection 
with     progressive     agency,     highly     qualified     for 
both  contact  work  and  production.     Box  No.  313, 
Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New 
York   City. 

ADVERTISING    MAN,    high    dass,   seeks    new 

connection;    eighteen    years    with    national    maga- 
zines;   experienced    in    every    branch.     Wide    ac- 
quaintance. New  York  and  Eastern  accounts  and 
agencies.      Box    No.    319.    Adv.    and   Selling  Fort., 

Service 

ADVERTISING    AGENCIES- 
DO    YOU    NEED    ME? 
Advertising    Salesman,    Merchandiser,    Ideas    and 
Plans,  Copywriter.  Layouts.     Have  had  long  hard 
experience  in   all   phases  of  agency   work.     Know 
my  business  thoroughly,  have  run  my  own  small 
agency,   and   have   worked   on   a  number  of  large 
accounts.     Can     furnish     unquestioned    proof     of 
ability.     Can  afford  to  start  at  $6,500  with  some 
arrangement     for    participation     after     I     demon- 

BAD   DEBTS    COLLECTED 
Everywhere.     If    you    have    suffered    losses    thru 
bad    b'.Us.    notes,     stocks,    partnership    frauds    or 
schemes,  consult  us.       Civil,  Criminal.  Commerci.al 
difficulties    confidentially    investigated.     Lawrence 
&    Co.,    303    Buckeye    Bldg.,    Cleveland.    O. 

COMPLETE     MAIL    ADVERTISING 

strate.     Address   Box   320.   c/o   Adv.   and   Selling 
Fort..   9    East   3Sth    St.,    New   York    City. 

Work    done    in    a    manner    to    please    the    most 
exacting.      Lists     supplied,      addressing,      folding, 
inserting,    sealing,    stamping,    mailing.     Equipped 
for   quantity   production   on   a    quality   basis. 

MAIL    SALES    CORPORATION 
222    West    18th    Street                        Watkins    1408 

FOR   SOME    AGENCY    OR    ADVERTISER— 

A    "FIND- 
I    know    a    young    lady    who    has    a    superlative 

in    the    merchandise    comparison    and    control    de- 
partments   of    one    of    America's    largest    stores. 
In    addition,   she   has   taste,    the   ability   to   write, 
and    is    a    college    graduate.      For    some    agency 
or    advertiser    she    would    make    an    excellent    re- 
search worker.     O,.    uiil,    .,-,,    I  „le  training  she 

that   considers    tin     •;<., htu-s   of  those  it 

employs,  she  will   ii      -     i    ■'         Mi.l."     Moderate 
starting  salary.      iMnth,,    imi  ti.  .,l,,is  may   be  had 

ADVERTISING    COPY    WRITER 
Desires   few  small   accounts   for   spare  time.     Ex- 
perienced   and    with    plenty    of    common    sense, 
able    to    write    attractive,    effective    copy.       Box 
No.    326,    Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East    38th 
St.,    New  York   City. 

M  ultigraphing 

Fort..   9   East   3xth    St..    New  York  City. 

IN    CHICAGO    FROM    NOVEMBER    1st 
TO    NOVEMBER    15th. 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing. 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

14  West  40th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 

Now    assistant    advertising    manager    radio,    auto 
accessory    and    financial    fields.       Booklets,    sales 
letters,    organs,    layouts.       Christian,    University, 
26.     Small  agency  or  assistant  manager.      Future 
most  important.     Best  references.      Box  No.   325, 
Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New 
York    City. 

"GIBBONS    knows    CANADA' 
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/^NLY  the  passing  of  time  brings 
^^  experience.  And  it's  industrial 
experience  that's  needed  in  industrial 
advertising.  We've  prepared  the  adver- 
tising for  a  hundred  products  selling 
only  to  the  industrial  field — and  we've 
learned ! 

A  story  of  industrial  advertising  is 
told  in  a  booklet,  "the  advertising 
engineer."  If  you  sell  your  product 
to  the  industrial  field  —  and  if  you 
want  the  profitable  business  in  that 
field — we'd  like  to  send  you  a  copy. 

RUSSELL  T,  GRAY,  Inc. 

Advertising  Engineers 
128  North  Wells  Street 

CHICAGO 

Telephone  Central  7750 
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HOSriTABLE  and  gay  Tozeur  ...  a  city 
ot  song  on  the  edge  of  the  desert!  The 
craftsmen  carve  with  a  love  song  on  their 
lips.  The  caravan  leaders  chant  Oriental 
melodies. 

The  12 -wheeled,  luxuriously  equipped 
Renault  car  of  the  North  African  Tours 
rides  the  golden  dunes  of  the  desert  to  fan- 
tastic El  Oued  .  .  .  "The  City  of  a  Thousand 
Domes."  To  Touggourt  ...  a  land  of  fra- 
grance cooled  by  the  sinuous  swaying  of 
myriad  palms.  Or  far  away  to  the  Ahaggar 
...  an  earthly  Paradise  hemmed  in  by 
gleaming,  snowclad  mountains. 

Or  do  you  require  new  world  traveling  ac- 


commodations with  your  old  world  mystery.' 
It  so  .  .  .  there  are  two  thousand  miles  of 
excellent  macadam  highway,  and  thirty-one 
famous  Transatlantique  hotels. 

Six  perfect  days  on  The  Paris  or  The 
France,  to  Plymouth,  England.  Then  to 
Havre,  the  Port  of  Paris.  Or  direct  to  Havre 
on  any  of  the  one  cabin  liners  .  .  .  down 
the  gangplank  to  the  covered  pier  ...  a 
special  boat  train  waiting  .  .  .  Paris  in  three 
hours.  Overnight,  the  Riviera  and  Marseilles. 
Twenty-six  hours  across  the  Mediterranean 
.  .  .  and  a  strange,  exotic  country  at  the 
other  end  of  'the  longest  gangplank  in  the 
world.' 


Compagnie.  Gefie'raZe  Transatlantique,  ig  State  Street,  New  York 
Offices  and  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  of  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada 
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Bought  in  the  Office^ 

Used  in  the  Fields 

THE  exact  division  of  relative  buying  impor- 
tance between  oil  executives  and  so-called 
"field  men"  has  long  been  a  problem  to  adver- 
tisers seeking  to  sell  the  oil  producer.  It  is 
answered  and  conclusively  settled  by  the  facts 
and  figures  of  an  exhaustive  survey  which  a 
National  Petroleum  News  representative  will 
gladly  bring  you.    Simply  notify  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL    PETROLEUM    NEWS 

O^^tA-  ^'^  HURON  ROAD  CLEVELAND 

XiC^Q'V^  ^_^  Service   Offices: 

^i&^^^ ^^-"""^  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA  608  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

V*^     ^V^.,.---'^       ^A  CHICAGO 360  North  Michigan  Ave. 

<•.'    y^     \  ^^  NEW  YORK 342  Madison  Ave. 

^^'-'^Mfck.     '''\lkJBk  HOUSTON.  TEXAS        .....     608  West  BIdg. 

'      *  ^■t       £,^*^B^  CMetnber  A.  B.  C.  C^ember  A.  B.  P. 
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NOVEMBER  18,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 
ven    and    One-Half  Years    Is    Average    Lite    of  Retailer"   By  De  Leslik 
'JEs;    "How    Much    Have    Advertisements    Changed    Since    1921^"    Bv 
H.   Giellerup;    "Sales    Control    in    Direct    Mail    Exporting"    Bv    H.    H. 
Rse;    "Frank    Trufax's    Letters    to    His    Salesmen"    By    A.    J.    Newman 
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AN  EVER  EXPANDING  TIRE  MARKET 


Chicago  s  yearh  purchase  of  automobiles, 
according  to  conser\ati\e  business  statis- 
ticians, is  alread)  more  than  25,000  a  year, 
and  increasing  faster  than  population. 

There  is  scarcely  another  automoti\  e  market 
in  the  world,  equal  to  this.  Today  there  are 
330,200  automotive  vehicles  licensed  in 
Chicago — and  they  use  a  vast  number  of  tires 
and  a  staggering  amount  of  other  accessories. 

Chicago  motorists,  like  other  Chicago  buyers, 
"shop"  largely  through  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  directory  and  guide  of  the  great 
majority  of  financially  competent  Chicago 
buyers.    The  lineage  figures  tell  the  story. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1925,  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  published  532,957  agate  lines  of 
automoti\e  ad\ertising,  as  against  392,231 
lines  published  by  the  daily  newspaper  hav- 
ing the  next  high  record  in  this  classification. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  Chicago  buy- 
ers look,  for  ad\ertising  information  and 
guidance,  to 


THE   CHICAGO   DAILY   NEWS 

■"  First  in  Chicago 


at  New   York  under 
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Fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall ! 


How  the  X  .  .  .  Company 
turned  red  sales  figures 
into  black  through  an  un- 
usual kind  of  advertising 


"That  bad  situation  down  in  ....  is  not  get- 
ting any  better,"  said  the  X  .  •  .  .  Company,  one 
!  of  our  clients,  at  a  meeting  one  morning.  "March 
■  sales  showed  a  drop  of  17%.  April  is  worse. 
.  What  do  you  suggest?" 

A  Richards  representative  left  two  days  later. 
Spent  two  weeks  in  the  field.  Traveled  1,600 
miles.   Interviewed  scores  of  dealers,  all  sorts. 

We  got  the  facts:  Sales  competition  keen  but 
dean.    Advertising  competition  a  campaign  of 
innuendo,  misleading  dealers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers.   Client's  salesmen,  as  fine  a  bunch  as 
any  in  the  company,  discouraged  but  not  licked. 

We  made  our  recommendations:  They  were 
accepted.  The  campaign  that  resulted  was  based 
lon  local  conditions.  Frank  talk.  Nothing  clever. 
Just  a  plain  and  balanced  diet  for  an  upset 
situation. 

\  We  folloived  through:  Reported  the  findings 
in  the  field  at  meetings  with  managers  and  men. 
Showed  the  local  advertising  manager  ways  to 
?et  the  most  out  of  the  advertising. 

,  The  first  advertisements  appeared.  Sales  right- 
ibout-faced.  June,  the  month  the  advertising 
started,  showed  52.5%  gain  over  the  same  month 
n  1924.  July  a  46.5%  gain.  August  a  46.4%o  gain. 


ACTUAL  FIGURES  TAKEN 

FROM  THE  X  .  .  .  COMPANY'S 

BOOKS 

Sales  Loss 
over  1924 

March        -17.6% 

April -24.5% 

May       —19.0% 

Sales  Gain 
over  1924 

*June        +52.5% 

July        +46.5% 

August +46.4% 

*The  advertising  started  June  7 

An  advertising  campaign  based  on  facts 
gathered  first-hand  caused  the  startling 
change  in  sales  shown  above.        i0l^- 


'^«l 
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And  monthly  records  are  still  being  broken! 


Knowing  the  market,  telling  the  story  skill- 
fully, helping  sell  the  goods— this  is  Richards 
advertising  service.  This  same  Richards  service., 
which  goes  further  than  thorough  research, 
which  goes  further  than  excellent  copy,  which 
is  these  plus  a  skilled  and  genuine  sales  coopera- 
tion, can  help  you. 

Some  facts  about  Richards  service  are  in  a 
booklet,"Coordinating  Advertising  with  Sales," 
which  we  have  recently  published.  If  you  are  a 
business  executive,  we  will  gladly  send  a  copy. 


JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  INC. 

251  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

An  Advertising  Agency,  Established  1874 

Member  American  Association  Advertising  Agencies 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

ORPHOS  TOOTH  PASTE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

-^ 

Member   of   the   American  Association  of   Advertising   Agencies 

Member  of   the  Audit  Bureau   of   Circulations 

Member    of    the    National    Outdoor   Advertising    Bureau 
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ADVERTISING 


Mitrtin   I  llniaii  Sindios,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  that  Mai  shall 
Kuland  and  R.  von  Siegl,  artists,  have 
joined  their  staff. 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dindap- 
Y ounggreen.  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertibins 
for  The  Modine  Manufacturing  Com 
pany,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  manufactui 
ers  of  cellular  and  tubular  radiatois 
for  the  automotive  field,  and  buildeis 
of  radiator  equipment  of  all  kinds  for 
the  industrial  field. 

Hoyt  Callin 

Has  resigned  his  position  as  adver- 
tising manager  of  The  Bryant  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  join 
Edward  T.  T.  Williams  and  Associates, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  as  asso- 
ciate and  production  manager.  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  also  resigned  as  president  of 
The  Advertising  Club  of  Bridgeport. 
He  will  be  succeeded  in  this  position  by 
Alfred  G.  Guion,  director  of  publicity 
of  the   Bridgeport  Brass  Company. 

Eastman,  Scott  &  Company 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  direct  the  cam- 
paign of  national  advertising  now  be- 
ing undertaken  by  that  city. 


E.  M.  Burke,  Inc. 

Have  been  appointed  national  rep- 
resentatives for  the  Duluth  Neivs 
Tribune. 

Cole-McDonald-Wood,  Inc. 

Detroit  advertising  agency,  announces 
the  establishment  of  a  radio  broadcast- 
ing advertisement  department  under 
the  direction  of  Harold  M.  Hastings, 
space  buyer  for  the  company. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company 

Announces  the  opening  of  a  Pacific 
Coast  sales  office  at  50.3  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  office  is  un- 
der the  management  of  George  L. 
Rodier. 


Evans  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Thomas  W.  Noble  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  concrete  block  machinery 
and  for  the  John  C.  Moninger  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  commercial 
greenhouses  and  conservatories,  both  of 
the  same  city. 

Lord  &  Thomas 

Chicago,  -will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Republic  Brass  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  "Hush-flush 
Valves,"  and  for  the  O.  U.  Dust  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  a  new  dust 
mop.  Both  concerns  are  located  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


'\\u'     riiumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W  .  Parsons 
I  HE    trend    of    busir 


Tl 
ward  increased  activity.  Many  in- 
dustries are  running  near  to  capacity. 
Money  is  plentiful  and  rates  show  no 
signs  of  tightening.  The  curve  of  freight 
loadings  has  flattened  out,  but  is  continu- 
ing above  the  million  mark.  The  index 
of  commodity  prices  is  tending  slightly 
toward  a  lower  level. 

C  Manufacturing  continues  to  show  im- 
provement, the  largest  increase  being  in 
the  textile  industry.  About  the  only  in- 
dustry showing  a  decline  in  recent  weeks 
has  been  manufactured  foodstuffs.  There 
is  almost  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  there 
will  be  no  slackening  in  trade  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Tlie  general  belief 
is  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  harvest  will 
not  be  felt  until  we  are  into  winter. 
C  One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  unwiUingness  of  business  men  to 
overbuy.  This  is  tending  to  prevent  an 
unhealthy  inflation.  Never  has  the  feeling 
of  optimism  throughout  the  country  been 
more  widespread.  The  coal  strike  is  con- 
tinuing and  may  prove  to  be  a  serious 
matter  before  it  is  settled.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  the  soft  coal  mines  will 
become  involved  in  the  dispute.  There  is 
the  further  likelihood  of  a  demand  for 
higher  wages  by  railroad  employees.  The 
situation  in  the  building  industry  has  its 
threatening   side. 

C  From  the  talk  of  many,  one  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  nothing  could  ever 
happen  again  in  our  country  to  give  us  a 
moment's  worry.  The  fact  is  that  the  more 
we  prepare  for  trouble,  the  longer  it  will 
be  in  coming  and  the  better  fortified  we 
will  be  to  meet  it.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  in  a  purchasing  policy  that  will 
cover  requirements  throughout  the  winter, 
but    conservatism    should   be   exercised. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Thomas  E.  Murray,  Inc.,  engineers, 
same  city. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Happiness  Candy  Stores,  same 

^■ity.  

nUliam  M.  Zintl 

Of  the  advertising  sales  department 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  sales  of  the 
Paint  and  Varnish  Division  of  the- 
Paint,  Lacquer  and  Chemicals  Depart- 
ment of  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
•  ompany. 

"Fire  and  Water  Engineering" 

New  York,  announce  that  they  have 
consolidated  Fire  Engineer  with  their 
publication,  and  that  they  will  estab- 
lish on  Jan.  1,  1926,  from  the  existing 
publications,  two  new  publications  to 
be  known  as  Watei-  Wm-ks  Engineer- 
ing and  Fire  Engineering. 

E.  T.  Sadler  Company 

Chicago  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Fred  A. 
Koenig,  formerly  e.xtension  director  of 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  as  agricultural  account 
executive,  and  of  David  T.  Golden, 
formerly  of  the  Ernest  J.  Kruetgen 
Engraving  Company,  as  space  buyer 
and  production  manager. 

Franklin  A.   Wales 

Chicago,  has  been  appointed  West- 
ern advertising  representative  of  the 
Daily  Abendpnst,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Biichen  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for" 
the  Bucyrus  Company  of  South  Mil- 
waukee, manufacturers  of  steam- 
shovels,   railway  cranes,   etc. 

Lucien  M.  Brouillette 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Avalon  Beach  Company,  Escambia 
Bay,  Fla. 

Chicago  "Tribune" 

Announces  that  Joseph  R.  Patterson, 
co-publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  Liberty, 
will  make  his  headquarters  in  New 
York  during  the  coming  year,  where 
he  will  have  direct  charge  of  the  Daily 
News  and  Liberty.  Colonel  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  the  other  co-publisher,  will 
remain  in  Chicago,  and  manage  the 
Tribune  and  the  paper  manufacturing 
industries  of  these  publications.  He 
will  continue  as  president  of  the 
Tribune  and  as  first  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Daily  Neivs  and  Lib- 
erty. Mr.  Patterson  will  remain  as 
president  of  the  Daily  News  and  Lib- 
erty, and  as  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Tribune.  The  directorates 
of  the  companies  remain  the  same  with 
the  exception  of  the  addition  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Field  and  Max  Annenberg  to 
that  of  Liberty.  Mr.  Annenberg  be- 
comes second  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  magazine. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHEK  PAGES] 
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Advertise  to  Telephone  Subscribers 


Old  methods  of  finding  and  measuring 
the  market  for  concentrated  advertising 
effort  are  superseded  by  the  Telephone  List. 

The  Telephone  List  marks  off  from  the 
total  families  in  the  United  States  the 
8,419,668  homes  with  telephones. 

These  homes  with  telephones  are  some- 
thing more  than  homes  which  can  afford 
telephones.  They  are  homes  of  families  that 
need  telephones,  because  the  wider  demands 
of  their  daily  lives  require  this  labor-saving 
device.  It  is  not  the  telephone,  but  what 
it  stands  for  that  makes  these  homes  better 
markets.  The  telephone  means  greater 
social  activity,  greater  buying  power  and 
a  scale  of  living  in  which  the  telephone 
rent  is  negligible  beside  the  help  it  affords. 
More  than  that,  the  telephone  reveals  a 
state  of  mind  toward  the  community,  a 
desire  to  keep  in  touch,  a  wish  to  know, 
which  makes  telephone  subscribers  recep- 
tive to  sellers  of  worth  while  goods. 

Therefore,  the  families  of  telephone 
homes  are  magazine  readers  as  well  as 
better  buyers.  They  can  be  reached  by  mag- 


azine advertising.  The  same  open,  curious 
state  of  mind  that  demands  the  telephone 
demands  the  magazine,  and  especially  the 
magazine  of  information. 

That  is  what  links  The  Digest  so  closely 
to  the  telephone  home.  Both  are  labor- 
saving  devices.  Both  are  means  to  an  end. 
The  telephone  keeps  one  in  touch  with 
the  world.  The  Digest  brings  the  acts  and 
thoughts  of  the  world  to  the  home.  The 
telephone  saves  miles  of  traveling.  The 
Digest  saves  hours  of  reading. 

Because  of  this  close  analogy  between 
the  telephone  and  The  Digest,  and  because 
the  presence  of  the  telephone  reveals  the 
most  worth  while  home  to  cultivate.  The 
Digest  has  devoted  its  advertising  cam- 
paigns primarily  to  the  telephone  homes, 
for  ten  years. 

In  the  ten  years  (1915-1924)  The  Digest 
has  mailed  more  than  fifty  million  circulars 
to  telephone  subscribers.  It  has  increased 
its  circulation  to  more  than  1,300,000  copies 
per  week  and  can  make  to  the  advertiser 
this  definite  statement : 


The  lUerarj  Digest 
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Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


I  DON'T  WANT  ANY  SOUP  FACTORY 
MAKING  ONE  CAN  OF  SOUP  FOR  ME 


IDONT  want  any  soup  factory 
making  one  can  of  soup  for  me. 
And  I  don't  want  my  soap  tmior 
made.     I  can't  afford  ic 


3  bet 


:  of  1,000,0 


So,  if  you  are  a  manufacturer,  don't 
come  around  to  me  with  a  rape  meas- 
ure and  say  that  you  would  like  to 
measure  me  for  soup  or  soap.  First 
go  get  1,000,000  other  guys  like  me, 
and  then  I'll  listen. 


My. 


son  for  being  so  inexdusrve 
I  6gure  that  if  you  get 
00  other,  customers,  your 
:  soap  Is  bound  to  be  good. 
n  afford  to  take  pains  with 


it.  You  can  hire  a  lot  of  experts  to 
experiment  their  heads  off.  You 
can  put  in  the  best  soup  or  soap 
machinery  in  the  world-  Your  soup 
will  be  SOME  soup.  Your  soap 
wiU  WASH  DIRT. 
If  1  place  my  order  with  you  pcnon- 
ally  for  one  can  of  soup  or  cake  ot 
soap  you  might  fuss  around  with  it 
and  it  might  be  good,  or  it  might 
NOT.  And  if  I  didn't  Uke  it  and 
kicked,  you  should  worry! 
But  with  1.000,000  other  birds  to 
please,  you  will  please  or  perish-  1 
should  worry! 

The  ordy  way  I  know  for  you  to  get 
1,000.000  other  buyers  is  for  you 
ID  advertise.     1  should  worry! 


o4; 
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That    national    advertising    really    forms 
leagues — is    the    point   of   this    squawk 

'to   get   off    ( 


ition-wide   cooperative 
qu<iwi^   ui    Andy    Consumer    '- 
iving   Andy   space   for  a   sei 


ve   buying\ 

1    a    recent    | 

in   which    I 

his    fellow    f 


ANDY'S  an  arrogant  little  guy  who 
feels   the  importance  of  his 
consumership. 

Many  other  consumers  have  had  the 
impression  that  advertising  wheedles 
them  into  buying  things  they  don't 
want,  at  prices  higher  than  they  would 
be  without  the  advertising  added  in. 

But  Andy  realizes  that  national  adver- 
tising merely  puts  advertisers  in  his 
pow'wow-er — that  it  is  a  promise  to 
him  of  quality — a  bet — a  bond — and 
that  it  actually  makes  louver  prices 
possible. 

So  he  lords  it  over  you  national  adver- 
tisers in  Life — laughs  at  you  a  little. 

We  invented  him  and  we  give  him  the 
space  for  his  advertising  audacities,  for 
the  benefit  of  Life  advertisers,  present 
and  future.  Andy  is  roundabout,  but 
he  is  throwing  a  new  light  on 
advertising. 


ANDY  CONSUMER'S  talks  on 
-i3.  advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  you  can  dis- 
tribute copies  to  salesmen,  dealers 
or  customers,  LIFE  will  gladly  fur- 
nish, at  cost,  reprints  or  plates  of 
this  series. 


Life 


127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


598   Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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FOR  ANY  quality  product  —tooth  paste 
or  motor  car,  confection  or  grand  piano, 
food  or  fabric — the  class  market  is  of  primary 
importance. 

Class  families  demand  by  name  and  buy  in 
quantity. 

Stores  stock  what  they  demand. 

The  upper  third  of  the  mass  families  emulate, 
so  far  as  possible,  their  purchases  and  habits. 

It  costs  very  little  to  cover  the  class  field 
thoroughly;  far  less  than  it  costs  to  cover 
even  a  fair  amount  of  the  mass  field. 

Vogue,  Vanity  Fair,  House  &  Garden  offer 
you  335,000  of  the  total  390,000  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  $6,000  or  more. 

And  we  can  start  you  advertising  to  these 
influential  class  families  for  as  little  as  $  1 5,000. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members     of    the     Audit     Bureau     of    Circulations 
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TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

"The  City  of  Diversified  Industries" 
Home  of  the  New  $5,000,000  Linoleum  Plant  of  the 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  COMPANY 


selling   patterns. 

Rnthcr       tlinii 


in  the  nmnufartiirf  of  lir 
also  one  itt  the  couulry'j 
leum  mills  and  will  §riv( 
very  great  number   of  emp 

This  w  number  fifteen  of 
inn  the  initmtriex  of  Tret 
prints  of  other  aiirerlise 
envelope   "P." 


Trenton    Times 


Kelly-Smith    Co. 

.NATIONAI,    RKPRISENT.4TIVES 
Marbridge   BIdg.     I        Lytton    Bldg, 
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fHE  map   below   shows   the 
trading  area  of  Lima,  Ohio.    It 
is  interesting  because  of  the  in- 
fluence  that   this   surrounding 
section  has  on  the  retail  sales  of  Lima. 


This  influence  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  some  months  ago,  the  twenty  leading 
merchants  of  Lima  started  a  publication 
known  as  "Opportunity  Days."  It  is 
published  monthly  in  the  form  of  a  news- 
paper and  contains,  not  only  their  various 
advertisements  and  the  latest  fashion 
hints,  but  also  feature  articles  telling 
about  the  advantages  of  shopping  in 
Lima. 

Thirty  thousand  copies  are  distributed 
without  charge  each  month  to  women 
living  outside  of  Lima  and  in  this  trading 
area.  The  effort  and  cost  represented  is 
an  indication  of  the  high  regard  that  these 
Lima  merchants  have  for  the  purchasing 
power  of  these  surrounding  small  towns. 

Of  course,  no  manufacturer  can  afford 
to  cultivate  all  such  trading  areas  with  the 


same  intensive  methods  that  these  Lima 
merchants  are  using.  There  are  too  many 
of  them.  However,  a  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  use  People's  Home  Journal 
as  he  will  get  not  only  a  concentration  of 
circulation  in  this  and  all  similar  trading 
areas,  but  he  will  have  the  added  advan- 
tage of  associating  his  advertising  with 
practical  service  material  appealing  only 
to  an  alert  audience. 

In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  manufacturer  by  advertising  in  the 
PEOPLE'S  Home  Journal  can  reach 
5 ,b27  families  in  this  Lima  trading  area, 
or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  30,000  families 
which  are  so  attractive  to  these  Lima  mer- 
chants, at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$21.32  a  month,  and  he  can  tell  his  story 
in  full  page  space. 


YV7E  are  quoting  from  an  advertisement 
^^  that  recently  appeared  in  a  Chicago 
newspaper — 

"Scores  of  manufacturers  are  concen- 
trating their  sales  and  advertising  effort 
in  metropolitan  centers.  There  they  en- 
counter the  stiffest  possible  competition, 
which  they  may  try  to  meet  with  de- 
structive price  reductions.  Result- — 
sometimes  losses  instead  of  profits. 

"But  outside  the  cities,  there  are 
Eleven  and  a  Half  Million  families  living 
in  towns  of  2,500  population  and  on 
farms,  offering  an  unusually  prosperous 
and  permanent  market  for  much  of  the 
production  of  American  Factories.  ' 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising 
Company  for  publishing  this  advertise- 
ment. We  have  been  serving  this  small 
town  market  faithfully  for  forty  years  and 
we,  too,  know  its  possibilities. 


KOPLE 
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FULL  SPEED  AHEAD! 


W^UMPj 


ORCUIAT/O/^  iQis/e 


The  Cincinnati  Post's  city  and  suburban  circulation  in  October.  1925,  was  19,600  greater  than  in  October,  1924 

The  Cincinnati  Post 

A   Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

MEMBER   OF  THE   A.  B.   C. 

Represented    in    the    National    Advertising    Field    by    Allied    Newspapers,    Inc. 

NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  CINCINN  ATI  SAN    FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES  SEATTLE 
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Poor  Old  Braddock 


Braddock  looked  at  his  troops  and 
rubbed  his  hands.  Their  red  coats 
would  dominate  any  landscape,  they 
had  shiny  guns,  they  brushed  their  hair 
neatly  with  military  brushes.  They 
always  stepped  out  briskly  with  the  left 
foot.  It  was  "good-bye"  to  the  enemy. 
He  divided  his  score-card  into  spaces 
for  "French"  and  "Indians"  with  plenty 
of  room  for  the  "Grand  Total,"  and 
marched  for  Fort  Duquesne. 


It  is  reported  that  his  men  hit  a  lot 
of  trees — but  the  plagued  enemy 
scattered  and  would  no!  draw  up  in 
columns  to  be  shot  at,  as  expected. 
However,  his  American  Rangers, 
who  knew  the  territory,  brought 
back  the  nicest  scalps  of  the  season. 

It  is  eminently  true  of  the  South  that 
advertising  must  be  geared  to  local 
conditions.  You  can't  cover  the 
South  with  magazines  alone.  Mag- 
azine circulations  are  too  scattered. 
In  ten  wealthy  Southern  States,  even 
the  greatest  magazine  has  a  circula- 
tion equal  to  only  about  1%  of  the 
total  population.  But  the  local 
newspapers  cover  the  territory  eco- 
nomically and  effectively.  The 
South  reads  newspapers  largely,  be- 
lieves in  them  thoroughly  —  and 
newspaper  advertisers  prosper  like  the 
young  Bay  trees.  Here's  a  vast  market, 
newly  alive  to  its  own  possibilities, 
showing  enormous  increases  in  wealth. 
Here  are  newspapers  whose  merchan- 
dising service  is  specialized  to  local 
conditions. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  South 
as  a  market,  write  to  the  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  or  to  any  of  the 
newspapers  listed  below. 


The  South  Knows  These  Newspapers  and  These  Newspapers  Know  the  South 


ALABAMA 


lingham  Age-Herald 


VIontgomery  Advertisi 


Opelika  News 


Fort  Myers  Press 

Jacksonville  Journ; 
Jacksonville  Times 


Orlando  Reporter-Star 


Orlando   Sentinel 

Palm  Beach  News 

Sanford  Herald 

St.  Augustine  Record 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 

St.  Petersburg  Times 


Journal- Herald 
KENTUCKY 


New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayun 


ISSISSIPPI 
;ommon  wealth 
irt  &  Biloxi  Herald 

NORTH  CAROLIN 


Lake  Charles  Am 


Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Fayettevllle  Observer 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Hickory  Record 
KInston  Free   Press 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky  Mt.  Telegram 


Winston-Salem  Sentii 


SOUTH  CAROLIN 
Charleston  News  &  Courlei 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 


Spartanburg  s>un 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville    Leal 
Columbia  Herald 


Memphis  Press 
Nashville    Banner 

VIRGINIA 
Clifton  Forge  Review 


am^ 


Seli  it  South  TArouaA  Newspapers 
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Another  Big  Month  for 

The  New  York  Sun 

In  October  this  year  The  New  York  Sun  carried  1,642,102  lines  of 
advertising,  against  1,382,630  lines  in  October  last  year — a  gain  of  259,472 
lines. 

This  lineage  leads  everything  in  the  New  York  evening  field  and  beats 
the  nearest  evening  paper  by  41,278  lines.  Indeed,  for  four  consecutive 
months — July,  August,  September  and  October — The  Sun  has  carried  more 
advertising  each  month  than  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

The  Sun's  gain  of  259,472  lines  in  October  this  year  over  October  last 
year  lacks  only  10,000  lines  of  beating  the  combined  gains  for  this  same 
period  of  the  Evening  Journal,  the  Evening  World  and  the  Evening  Post 
- — the  individual  gains  of  all  three  of  these  newspapers  added  together. 

A  better  understanding  of  what  advertising  building  of  this  sort  means  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  these  great  gains  in  The  Sun's  advertising  volume  are 
all  made  from  advertising  of  the  very  first  quality.  The  Sun  stands  rigidly 
for  character  and  quality  in  its  advertising  columns,  precisely  the  same  as  it 
stands  for  character  and  quality  in  its  reading  columns,  and  the  readers  of 
The  Sun  understand  this. 

The  advertisers  and  advertising  agents  of  the  country,  shrewd,  keen  men 
who  know  their  business,  are  not  putting  advertising  in  The  Sun  as  a  com- 
pliment to  The  Sun  or  to  its  owner.  They  are  putting  advertising  in  The  Sun 
because  it  is  good  business  to  put  it  there — because  The  Sun  has  a  clientele  of 
men  and  women  who  have  money  to  spend  and  who  spend  it  freely  alike  for 
their  necessities  and  their  pleasures — a  larger  concentrated  audience  of  char- 
acter and  substance  in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  than  advertisers  can  reach 
through  any  other  newspaper.  It  is  this  audience  that  the  sound  business 
man  wants  to  meet  and  does  meet  through  his  advertising  in  The  Sun. 

Incidentally,  The  Sun  might  add  that  in  this  day,  advertising  is  every- 
where measured  by  the  agate  line — not  by  the  column.  The  agate  line  is  a 
standard  that  never  varies;  newspaper  columns  may  and  do  differ  greatly  in 
length. 


280  Broadway 


^nn 


New  York 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C  BOSTON 

Munsey  Building  Old  South  Building 

PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

49  Avenue  de  I'Opera  First  National  Bank  Building 


CHICAGO 
208  La  Salle  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Van  Nuys   BuUding 
LONDON 
40-43  Fleet  St. 
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ADVERTISERS 

Cover  their  markets  intensively. 

Secure  direct  benefit  of  entire  circulation. 

Change  dead  distribution  into  active  sales. 

Speed  up  turn-over  for  dealers. 

Advertise  in  counties  w^here  goods  are  on  sale. 

Direct  advertising  to  spots  where  it  is  needed. 

Get  100%  out  of  every  advertising  dollar. 

Increase  as  vi^ell  as  stimulate  distribution. 

Reach  a  vast  buying  power. 

Appeal  to  a  class  of  friendly  readers. 

Advertise  where  local  news  has  greatest  reader  interest. 

Secure  maximum  editorial  appeal. 

Advertising  never  buried  or  lost. 

Get  full  position — next  to  reading. 

Reach  both  village  and  rural  markets. 

Interest  people  willing  to  buy  good  products. 

Our  story  will  interest  all  advertising  and  sales  execu- 
tives, who  want  to  get  the  greatest  possible  value  out 
of  every  advertising  dollar. 


The  country  news- 
papers represented  by 
the  American  Press 
Association  present 
the  only  intensive 
coverage  of  the  larg- 
est single  population 
group  in  the  United 
States— the  only  1007o 
coverage  of  60%  of 
the  entire  National 
Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  be  selected  in- 
dividually or  in  any 
combination;  in  any 
market,  group  of 
Stales,  counties,  or 
towns.  This  plan  of 
buying  fits  in  with 
the  program  of  Gov- 
ernmental Simplifica- 
tion, designed  to  elim- 
inate waste. 


v^m^^s^^m 
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Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 
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It  came  from  Alaska! 

A  pathetic  little  letter  tilled  with  trouble  and  asking  help. 

She  was  a  young  wife  and  expecting  her  first  baby.  Her  husband  was  sta' 
tioned  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Alaska.  The  nearest  doctor  was  a  hundred 
miles  away.    It  was  thirty  miles  to  the  nearest  white  woman. 

If  she  left  her  husband  and  returned  to  civili2;ation  she  could  not  rejoin  him  for 
many  months — and  this  was  her  first  baby. 

Both  she  and  her  husband  were  inexperienced.  There  was  no  one  to  whom 
she  could  turn.    What  should  she  do?    How  could  she  meet  the  situation? 

This  was  the  desperate  appeal  that  came  to  The  Delineator's  Happy  Child 
Department.  It  went  direct  to  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  founder  of  the  Happy  Child 
Department  and,  up  to  his  death,  its  editorial  adviser. 

It  was  too  late  to  send  books.  Even  a  letter  by  fastest  post  from  New  York 
could  not  reach  Seattle  in  time  to  catch  the  boat  for  Alaska — the  last  steamer  sailing 
that  season. 

But  he  could  telegraph — and  over  the  wires  flashed  a  message  to  a  medical 
friend  in  Seattle.    Thus  the  books  were  collected  and  sent — on  that  last  steamer. 

Service! 

The  young  wife  had  written  that  they  had  a  radio — their  only  link  with  civili- 
7;ation  during  the  long  bitter  months. 

So  Governor  Scott  Bone,  of  Alaska,  learning  of  this  through  the  Editor  of  The 
Delineator,  arranged  for  a  series  of  talks  on  the  care  of  the  baby — helpful,  expert 
advice  on  what  to  do  and,  much  more  important,  how  to  do  it.  These  were  broad- 
cast over  the  radio  for  all  mothers  in  that  region — but  especially  for  that  far-away 
and  isolated  mother. 

Service! 

Who  can  say  it  did  not  save  her  life  and  that  of  the  baby?  Do  you  wonder  she 
was  deeply  grateful  to  The  Delineator  for  the  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Holt  and  the 
Happy  Child  Department? 

This  is  Delineator  service — personal,  helpful,  friendly.  This  is  the  service 
given  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  K.  Shaw,  now  editorial  adviser  of  the  Happy  Child  De- 
partment. This  is  the  service  you  find  in  all  departments:  Beauty,  Health,  Home- 
Making,  House  Decoration,  Home-Building,  Etiquette.  Back  of  each  article,  on 
every  page,  in  the  heart  of  each  editor  is  this  same  spirit  of  service. 

What  better  place  to  advertise  your  service — your  products,  than  in  the  mag- 
azine of  service.  The  Delineator. 


THE  DELINEATOR 

Butterick  Building 
New  York 

1/  you  are  interested  send  for  list  of  service  material  The  Delineator  offers  its 
readers.  Address  H.  S.  Lines,  Butterick  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  No  obligation. 
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HELD  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
this  week  is  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers. The  keynote  of  the  meeting 
was  announced  as  "Tying  up  Ad- 
vertising with  Sales,"  in  keeping 
with  the  Association's  policy  of 
striving  for  greater  effectiveness 
and  economy  in  advertising,  selling 
and  distribution. 

The  program  takes  in  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  on  two  of 
the  three  days  and  a  morning  ses- 
sion only  on  the  last.  Evening  en- 
tertainment includes  a  dinner 
dance  and  entertainment  on  Mon- 
day and  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Association  on  Tuesday.  Also 
scheduled  are  special  group  meet- 
ings on  more  specialized  subjects. 
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^Making  a  Great  Product 

GREATER! 


COSMOPOLITAN  has  for  years  been  the  magazine 
through  which  great  fiction  writers  of  our  time  have  given 
the  world  the  first  glimpses  of  their  work.  For  years,  too, 
Cosmopolitan  has  been  the  magazine  that  has  developed  and 
given  to  the  public  the  art  of  the  world's  great  illustrators. 


Persistency  in  such  a  policy  generously 
carried  out  as  to  volume  and  quality  made 
Cosmopolitan  one  of  the  great  magazine 
institutions  of  the  American  home.  So 
much  so,  that,  even  at  35c  a  copy,  more 
people  bought  it  monthly  than  purchased 
any  other  publication  of  its  kind.  And 
its  circulation  went  to  well  over  a  million 
copies,  an  unheard  of  thing  at  such  a  price. 
A  few  short  months  ago,  a  new  and 
higher  standard  was  set.  With  Cosmopoli- 
tan was  combined  Hearst's  International 
and  into  one  single  magazine  came,  as 
though  on  one  great  stage,  a  grouping  of 
authors,  writers,  and  artists  such  as  never 
before  had  been  assembled. 


The  results  have  been  not  only  gratifying 
but  startling.  Also  they  are  important  to 
every  manufacturer  interested  in  a  policy 
of  constant  betterment  of  an  already  fine 
product.  Actually  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  purchasers  have  been  added  to  the 
number  that  not  long  ago  was  considered 
an  astonishing  attainment. 

A  magazine  is  an  institution.  A  great 
magazine  is  a  great  institution.  A  maga- 
zine like  Cosmopolitan,  sought  out  each 
month  by  the  American  people  at  a  price 
clearly  proving  its  position,  and  staying 
for  thirty  days  as  a  part  of  their  every- 
day life,  is  a  unique  institution  as  well  as 
a  great  one. 


TODAY  on  the  counter  of  the  little  general  store  in  the  frontier 
towns  of  Alaska — in  the  hotels  at  Palm  Beach  and  "on  the  corner" 
in  every  city  in  this  country,  December  COSMOPOLITAN  is  being 
purchased  by  people  who  wish  to  stimulate  their  lives  and  their 
living  by  reading  the  work  of  the  really  great  writers  of  the  hour. 

Get  a  copy  and  see  why  this  announcement  holds  such 
interest  and  significance  for  you 


n 


To  Advertisers: 

Cosmopolitan  has  just  announced  an 
increase  in  its  advertising  rates. 
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Seven  and  One-Half  Years  Is  the 
Average  Life  of  a  Retailer! 

By  De  Leslie  Jones 


THIS  is  a  day  when 
the  retailer  is  under 
more  minute  exami- 
nation than  ever  before, 
not  only  by  himself,  but 
by  others  interested  in 
his  fate  and  in  his  func- 
tion. 

Rarely  before  has  any- 
one troubled  to  analyze 
the  retailer  from  the 
more  fundamental  statis- 
tical points  of  view,  pin  h 
as,  for  instance,  his  avn- 
age  length  of  life.  Paul 
Findlay,  a  short  while 
ago,  made  such  a  calcula- 
tion, and  in  covering  ttn 
types  of  retail  trades 
found  that  the  average 
life  of  each  was  7.57 
years,  and  that  the  in- 
individual  length  of  aver- 
age life  was  as  follows: 
hardware,  7.9  years; 
shoes,  7.4  years;  drugs, 
7.4  years;  jewelry,  7.2 
years;  groceries,  7.1 
years;  dry  goods,  6.9 
years;  books  and  station-  =^^= 
ery,  6.9  years;  furniture, 
6.8  years;  wall  paper,  6.7  years; 
clothing,  6.4  years. 

Like  so  many  other  newly  analyzed 
points  of  view,  this  one  is  full  of 
surprises.  The  grocery  trade  is  not, 
as  many  have  always  believed,  the 
lowest  in  the  scale.  It  maintains  its 
general    average    surprisingly    well. 


THE  short  life  of  the  retail  store  is  proverbial  al- 
though we  have  very  few  definite  facts  to  which  we 
may  attribute  this  condition  directly.  Possibly,  as  has 
often  been  claimed,  there  are  too  many  retailers  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  but  more  likely  the  rea- 
son for  the  frequent  selling  out  sales  with  which  we 
come  in  contact  are  caused  by  inadequate  capital  and 
short-sighted  buying  policies  which  result  in  dead  or 
slowly  moving  stocks  which  accumulate  only  to  rot  on 
the  shelves   to   the   detriment  of  the  dealer's  business 


especially  in  view  of  its  numerical 
preponderance.  There  are  400,000 
grocers  in  the  country  and  no  other 
type  of  retailer  in  this  group  comes 
within  hailing  distance  of  such  a 
total  number.  The  greatest  surprise 
of  all,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
retailers  of  all  types  have  so  nearly    cent  report  of  the  Harvard  Bureau 


an  equally  short  life!  It 
appears  to  be  no  more 
than  a  cycle  of  time  long 
enough  for  dissipating 
the  initial  capital  and 
then  descending  to  the  in- 
evitable failure.  So  short 
a  hold  on  life  suggests  a 
waste  in  distribution 
which  has  hardly  been 
mentioned;  the  waste  of 
forced  sales,  bank- 
ruptcies, losses  of  invest- 
ments, etc. 

If  the  country's  million 
retailers  all  fail  or  go  out 
of  business,  for  one  rea- 
son    or     another,     every 
seven  years    (speaking  in 
averages),  it  is  certainly 
cause   for   serious    reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers who  use  the  re- 
tailer as  an  outlet.     The 
delicate  balance  and  nar- 
row margins  deciding  the 
differences    between    fail- 
ure and  success  are  per- 
haps most  perfectly  illus- 
==      trated    in    the    fact    that 
although     the     hardware 
retailer  has  the  longest  life  of  all, 
nevertheless,  according  to  a  speaker 
at  a   recent   convention   of  the   Na- 
tional   Hardware    Association,     the 
average     retail     hardware     dealer's 
profit  on  sales  in  1924  was  only  0.44 
of  one  per  cent.     According  to  a  re- 
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of  Business  Research  the  average 
net  profit  showing  of  545  individual 
independent  retail  grocery  stores 
was  one-ninth  of  one  per  cent,  which 
is  even  worse  than  the  hardware 
dealers. 

To  approach  the  subject  from  still 
smother  angle,  according  to  the  com- 
pilation of  data  from  retail  investi- 
gations by  universities,  govern- 
ments, etc.,  the  manufacturer  or 
producer  gets  67.5  cents  and  the  dis- 
tributors 32.5  cents  out  of  each  dol- 
lar that  the  consumer  spends  with 
retailers.  The  highest  is  the  shoe 
distributor,  who  gets  44.8  cents.  The 
furniture  distributor  is  next,  with 
43.6  cents,  and  the  jeweler  gets  40 
cents.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  demonstrated  that  the  rate  of  re- 
turn to  the  distributor  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  average  success  and  length 
of  life. 

If  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  turnover  the   statistics  are 


equally  baffling,  for  the  hardware 
dealer's  rate  of  turnover  is  only  2.1, 
which  is  lower  than  the  grocer's,  the 
druggist's,  or  the  clothing  dealer's. 
Only  shoes  have  a  lower  turnover 
(1.9).  There  is,  if  anything,  a  con- 
trary relationship,  since  the  trades 
having  the  lowest  turnover  (hard- 
ware and  shoes)  have  nevertheless 
the  longest  life.  The  following  are 
the  turnover  rates  for  various  retail 
lines: 


4.5 


five    classes     3.1  4.1  3.S  1.3 

A  clue  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  universal  com- 
plaint against  dead  stocks.  Mr.  H. 
D.  Keim,  salesmanager  of  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Son,  reported  recently  that 
a   survey  among   1223   dealers   indi- 


cated that  a  maximum  number  of 
brands  of  dentifrice  found  on  one 
dealer's  shelves  was  70  and  the  aver- 
age was  43.  Only  seven  brands  of 
these  43  were  really  nationally  adver- 
tised, actually  moving  brands.  Every 
purchaser  of  bankrupt  stocks  knows 
the  appalling  number  of  non-moving 
brands  which  such  stocks  invariably 
include.  The  inability  to  turn  over 
such  dead  stocks  has  usually  been 
the  millstone  which  dragged  down 
the  retailer  to  his  grave.  Such  dead 
stocks  have  an  accumulative  deadli- 
ness.  The  dealer  just  starting  in 
business  may  have  only  one  per  cent 
of  ill  advised  merchandise,  but  year 
by  year  this  one  per  cent  increases 
until,  like  a  swimmer  with  lead  in 
his  pockets,  he  can  no  longer  keep 
afloat. 

It  is  this  situation  which  drastic 
modern  methods  are  apparently  de- 
termined to  cure.     The  chain  store 

[CONTINUED  ON   P.-^GE   55] 


Humanizing  the  Bank 


THE  advertisement  re- 
produced here,  removed 
bodily  from  a  recent 
issue  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper, illustrates  admirably  a 
new  idea  which  is  becoming 
popular  in  bank  advertising. 
It  is  one  of  a  series,  the  ob- 
ject of  which,  stated  in  its 
simplest  terms,  is  to  "human- 
ize the  bank." 

The  Seaboard  National 
Bank  in  furnishing  publicity 
for  its  trust  department, 
features  wills.  Realizing 
how  few  men,  even  alert,  ac- 
tive business  men,  under- 
stand the  multitude  of  tech- 
nicalities, complications  and 
responsibilities  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  death  of  a  per- 
son of  property,  this  bank 
has  collected  data  from  pro- 
bate court  records  regarding 
some  of  the  more  unusual 
cases  which  have  come  to 
light  in  recent  years. 

Every  man  is  urged  to 
make  his  will  and  to  avoid 
freak  provisions  and  legal 
loopholes  through  which  the 
cream  of  his  estate  may  be 
dissipated.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  the  will  itself  is 
emphasized,  as  well  as  the 
helplessness  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries if  the  utmost  care  is 
not  taken  to  provide  for  every 
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contingency.  That  the  bank 
will  furnish  expert  advice 
and  that  its  trust  department 
is  trained  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal selling  points. 

In  conjunction  with  this 
campaign  the  bank  has  pub- 
lished a  booklet,  five  by  eight 
inches,  entitled  "Seven  Ways 
to  Protect  Your  Family  and 
Property,"  which  is  sent  free 
upon  request.  In  it  are  out- 
lined several  emergencies 
which  may  arise  after  death 
which  would  have  serious 
effects  upon  the  family  and 
property  of  the  deceased; 
contingencies  which  his  de- 
pendents, lacking  experience 
and  prostrated  by  grief,  are 
ill  prepared  to  meet.  Seven 
separate  plans  for  overcom- 
ing such  difficulties  by  Sea- 
board National  Bank  service 
are  detailed. 

Each  advertisement  of  the 
series  headlines  some  unusual 
incident  in  will  probation 
which  is  admirably  illustrated 
in  pen  and  ink  at  the  top  of 
the  layout.  There  follows  a 
short  description  of  the  inci- 
dent which  brings  it  graphi- 
cally before  the  re.ider's 
mind  and  awakens  him  to  its 
implications  as  applied  to  his 
own  case. 
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THE  "before  and  after"  of  one  farm   wife's   kitchen.     The   photograph  on  the  left,  above,  shows  a 
kitchen  which  might  be  taken  as  typical  in  many  ways  of  the  old  school  of  rural  cuisine.     But  the 
housewife  was  eager  for  improvement,  and  under  the  impetus  of  a  "Kitchen  Improvement  Contest"  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  Home  Furnishing  Specialist,  she  achieved  the  result  shown  on  the  right. 


How  Farm  Women  Are 
Modernizing  Their  Kitchens 


An  Organized  Movement  for  Rural  Home  Betterment  Which  Is  of 
Vast  Importance  to  Manufacturers 

By  Bess  M.  Rowe 

PERHAPS   no   single  lemon   pie  ing  a  lemon  pie,  she  decided  that  she  the  whole  community  was  focussed 

has  ever  gained  so  much  fame  would    enter    the    contest    and    find  on  her  kitchen  and  the  changes  made 

as    one    baked    in    Yellowstone  some  way  to  cut  down  her  mileage,  in    it.     Probably   no   single  pie   has 

County,     Montana.       Plans     for     a  Not  only  this,  but  the  attention  of  ever  been  productive  of  such  definite 


Kitchen  Improvement 
Contest  were  under  way 
in  the  county  and  in  one 
community  there  was  a 
farm  woman  who  was 
willing  to  cooperate. 

In  the  community,  her 
kitchen  had  been  consid- 
ered very  satisfactory.  It 
was  not  too  large  and 
was  fairly  well  equipped, 
but  the  work  in  it  seemed 
to  be  never-ending.  In- 
stead of  telling  the  owner 
that  her  daily  kitchen 
marathon  was  due  to  the 
poor  arrangement  of  her 
equipment,  the  wise 
Home  Demonstration 
Agent  asked  her  to  wear 
a  pedometer  for  a  few 
days  and  check  up  on  the 
distance  she  walked  do- 
ing different  tasks.  When 
she  found  that  she  walked 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  mak- 


A  PRIZE-WINNING  model  kitchen  on  an  Indiana 
farm.  Here  is  indeed  a  long  step  ahead  from  the 
old  well,  the  water  bucket  and  the  lemon  pie  which  re- 
quired a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  footwork  in  its  construction 


and  tangible  results! 

Just  what  is  a  Kitchen 
Improvement  Contest? 
Exactly  what  its  name 
implies.  The  farm  women 
of  a  given  county  become 
intei-ested  in  making 
their  kitchens  pleasanter 
and  more  efficient  work- 
shops. In  many  cases 
local  merchants  cooper- 
ate by  offering  prizes — 
from  stainless  steel  par- 
ing' knives  to  ranges  and 
kitchen  cabinets. 

The  kitchens  entered 
are  usually  scattered 
through  the  various  com- 
munities in  the  county 
and  become  real  demon- 
stration centers  to  the 
entire  community. 

At  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  the  kitchens 
are  scored  and  definite 
suggestions   for   improve- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   46] 
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ALMOST   every   advertisement  so  far  printed  falls  into  one  of  five  lay-out  classifications.     Forty-seven 
.1921  advertisements  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  1925  advertisements  were  distributed  among  these 
classifications,  as  shown  above.     Examples  and  detailed  descriptions  are  given  in  the  following  article 

How  Much  Have  Advertisements 
Changed  Since  1921? 

A  Study  of  Ten  Featiu*es  of  Each  of  158  Advertisements 
Reveals  the  Trend  of  the  Last  Four  Years 

By  S.  H,  Giellerup 


IT Z HAT  changes  have  occurred 
W   in  lay-out  styles? 

Is  today's  copy  longer  or  shorter? 

Are  drawings  still  as  far  ahead 
of  photographs  in  the  race  for  popu- 
larity? 

Hmu  have  the  fashions  in  type- 
faces changed? 

Is  the  advertisement  toithout  a 
headline  gaining  in  favor  or  losing? 

Are  advertisers  giving  more,  or 
less,  space  to  their  headlines? 

To  what  extent  are  hand-lettered 
headlines  supplanting  those  set  in 
type? 

Is  there  a  tendency  to  leave  out 
the  logotype? 

Is  it  occupying  more  or  less  space 
than  it  used  to? 

Are  the  coupon  and  keyed  offer 
decreasing  or  increasing  in  popu- 
larity? 

The  image  of  the  past  is,  in  our 
business,  indelibly  preserved.  Time 
and  the  wrecking  gang  bring  to 
earth  most  of  the  architect's  work. 
Lawyers  win  their  cases  in  the 
minds  of  judges  and  juries;  doc- 
tors record  their  failures  and  suc- 
cesses on  the  short-lived  body.  En- 
gineers, chemists,  farmers,  build 
the  present  on  the  ruins  of  the  past. 


But  the  work  of  the  artist,  and  the 
work  of  the  writer  is  preserved. 
The  work  of  the  advertising  man, 
modern  hybrid,  composed  of  mer- 
chant, writer,  artist,  is  not  only 
preserved,  but  in  the  pages  of  for- 
gotten issues  remains  in  the  form 
and  in  the  place  where  once  it 
swayed  men's  thoughts. 

Here  I  stood  in  the  autumn  of 
1925;  what  kind  of  advertisements 
did  I  see  in  the  autumn  of  1921? 
Memory  might  play  me  false,  but  the 
bound  volume  of  back  issues  never. 
I  chose  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
I  compared  the  second  issue  in  Octo- 
ber, 1925,  with  the  second  issue  in 
October,  1921.  I  found,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  that  some  of  the  cur- 
rents of  progress  had  run  swiftly 
and  others  sluggishly.  I  found,  as 
I  had  not  anticipated,  that  some  of 
the  things  I  thought  had  changed 
remained  the  same;  that  others  had 
changed  surprisingly  much. 

The  last  four  years  have  been  a 
triumph  for  the  artist.  The  old  ad- 
vertisements, even  though  only  four 
years  old,  look  crude.  In  other 
ways,  too,  the  artist's  genius  has 
been  felt.  The  one  great  change  in 
lay-out  styles  is  the  direct  result  of 
his  struggle  for  the  beautiful.     His 


influence  on  type-face  fashions  in 
these  four  years  has  been  marked. 

The  1921  issue  contained  forty- 
seven  one  and  two-page  advertise- 
ments; the  1925 — business  being 
better — one  hundred  and  eleven.  A 
careful  study  of  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  revealed  much  that 
casual  observation  overlooked.  So  I 
determined  to  be  thorough,  even  to 
the  fault  of  being  statistical.  I 
checked  up  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  items,  made  more 
than  five  hundred  measurements, 
and  counted  close  to  40,000  words. 

Only  one  important  change  is  evi- 
dent in  lay-out  styles.  The  Semi- 
Editorial  Lay-out,  described  and 
pictured  on  another  page,  did  not 
exist  in  1921.  Today  it  claims  one 
advertisement  in  nine.  From  the 
ranks  of  the  Conventional  Lay-out 
have  come  the  converts.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  improvement  in  art  has 
not  brought  with  it  an  increase  in 
Poster  Lay-outs,  the  percentage  of 
these  having  remained  the  same. 

Today's  copy  is  a  trifle  shorter. 
Reading  advertisements  averaged 
315  words  then;  280  now.  Poster 
advertisements,  on  the  other  hand, 
today  use  more  text  than  formerly, 
88  words  where  54  were  once  suffi- 
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cient.  The  general  average  for 
1921  was  250  words,  and  for  1925, 
241. 

The  camera  is  not  making  rapid 
progress  in  its  competition  with 
brush,  crayon  and  pen.  While  32 
per  cent  of  the  1921  advertisements 
used  photographs,  only  25  per  cent 
included  them  in  1925. 

This  particular  magazine  does  not 
accept  advertisements  which  contain 
type  faces  not  on  its  list.  This  list, 
however,  includes  all  of  the  most 
popular  faces  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  advertising  taste  has 
changed  with  respect  to  these. 

Three  faces  are  no  longer  used  to 
the  same  extent,  two  are  used  more 
frequently,  and  one  new  face  ap- 
pears today  which  was  not  present 
in  1921.  The  following  table  shows 
the  changes.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  differentiate  between  light 


face  and  bold  face,  the  type  family 
being  the  sole  classification. 

Percentage  of  ad- 
vertisers using 

' it  in ^ 

Type  Family  1921  1925 

Caslon   39  28 

Bookman    23  8.5 

Cheltenham    18  4.5 

Garamond    0  11 

Goudy    6.5  30 

Kennerley    10  12.5 

The  trend  seems  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  "glorifying  the  American 
headline."  From  three  standpoints 
it  has  grown  in  prominence  since 
1921.  In  the  first  place,  while  23 
per  cent  of  the  old  advertisements 
got  along  without  hide  or  hair  of  it, 
only  12  per  cent  dispense  with  it 
today.     Secondly,   advertisers   today 


devote  more  space  to  it;  headlines 
today  are  larger.  Four  years  ago 
they  averaged  6  inches  by  1  inch. 
Now  they  are  7%  inches  by  1^4 
inches.  Then,  only  45  per  cent  of 
them  were  deemed  worth  the  artist's 
time  for  lettering.  But  56  per  cent 
of  this  year's  headlines  never  saw 
the  type-box. 

Just  the  opposite  trend  is  evident 
in  the  treatment  of  the  logotype,  or 
name  slug.  Once  the  name  Camp- 
bell's Soups  appeared  not  only  in 
the  pictured  can,  but  was  spread 
across  the  bottom  sixth  of  the  ad- 
vertisement. In  1921,  only  10.5  per 
cent  dared  to  leave  it  out;  in  1925, 
13.5  per  cent.  Once  occupying  10.25 
per  cent  of  each  page,  it  has  now 
shrunk  to  the  point  where  it  occu- 
shrunk  to  occupy  7.25  per  cent.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  headline: 

[continued  on  page  54] 


They  wear  holes  in 

your  pocketbook  when 

they  wear  holes 

n  their  shoes 


'general 


Advertisement  A 


Advertisement  B 


Endicott -Johnson 

Advertisement  C 


A  New  Radio  Principle! 

Four  essential  improvements  result 


Advertisement  D 


A— The  CONVENTIONAL  style.  Fairly 
short  text  set  en  bloc,  this  text  being 
part  of  a  design.  The  illustration  is 
then  set  at  the  top  or  sweeps  down 
around  the  right  or  left  flank. 

B— The  POSTER  style.   No  description 
necessary. 

C— The  SEMI-EDITORIAL  style.  Fairly 
long  text,  set  so  as  to  be  extremely  read- 
able, and  not  as  part  of  a  design.  An 
obvious  effort  is  made  to  make  the  page 
elegant  and   simple. 

D— The  FULL  EDITORIAL  style.  Gives 
the  text  the  place  of  honor.  Contains 
subheads.  Has  news  appearance.  Illus- 
trations are  let  into  the  text  rather  than 
the  text  being  poured  into  the  space  left 
after  the  illustrations  have  been  placed. 

E— The  ECCENTRIC  style.  In  these  an 
effort  is  made.  Sometimes  this  effort 
extends  to  the  elements  themselves,  the 
pictures,  the  headlines,  the  type,  but 
usually  it  stops  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  elements.  Often  this  unusual  ar- 
rangement   hinders    reading. 


Advertisement  E 
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I  Want  to  Break  Into  the 
Advertising  Game 


I  HAVE  counted  as 
many  as  fourteen  in 
a  single  week.  Eager, 
bright-eyed  youngsters, 
each  armed  with  an  en- 
gaging smile  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  "break 
into  the  advertising 
game." 

I  used  to  be  mildly 
amused  by  that  term 
"breaking  in."  It  savors, 
somehow,  of  safe-crack- 
ing, or  storming  an 
ancient  citadel.  Some- 
thing like  that,  anyhow. 
But  here  of  late  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  expression  may 
be  an  exceedingly  apt 
one.  Probably  these  ap- 
plicants are  finding  that 
it  is  literally  a  case  of 
"breaking  in." 

What  to  do  about  these 
struggling  young  folks 
has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem in  our  office.  I 
imagine  a  good  many 
other  advertising  organ- 
izations have  encountered 
the  same  situation. 

We  could  not  possibly 
employ  all  of  the  appli- 
cants even  though  we 
had  a  heart — and  an  ex- 
chequer— as  spacious  as 
a  bank  vault.  And  yet  I 
feel — just  as  every  estab- 
lished advertising  man 
must  feel — a  very  definite 
sense     of     responsibility 

for  an  on-coming  genera-  ^ 

tion. 

We  have  been  over  the  road,  and  broad  highway,  and  was  duly  in- 
we  are  supposed  to  know  something  formed  that  he  would  break  my  so- 
at  least  about  getting  through  the  and-so  neck  if  I  didn't  desist.  I 
tangled  traffic  and  off  on  the  right    desisted. 


ADVERTISING  owes  an  obligation  to  itself,  to  the 
men  who  have  raised  it  to  its  present  place,  and 
to  the  public  which  has  been  educated  to  believe  in 
it.  Its  social  position  is  now  well  up  among  the  elite 
of  the  business  world,  but  its  future  rests  with  the 
new  generation,  these  "breakers-in"  who  swarm  to  it 
every  day.  From  these  ranks  will  come  the  advertis- 
ing men  of  1945,  and  it  is  up  to  the  advertising  men 
of  today  to  use  a  little  discretion  in  their  selection 


trail. 


And    I    am    still    faced    with    the    advertising. 


is  mysteriously  filled  with 
gravy. 

When  a  man  of  this 
type  gets  the  facts — and 
gets  them  straight — 
when  he  learns  that  the 
charlatan  hasn't  a  chance, 
he  gracefully  fades  from 
the  scene. 

There's  another  type  of 
applicant  we  don't  waste 
much  time  with.  I'm  re- 
ferring to  the  chap  who 
doesn't  know  what  it  is 
all  about.  He  is  willing 
to  work  hard,  and  he  has 
no  unreasonable  ideas  as 
to  salary.  He  is  eager  to 
"start  in  just  anywhere 
and  work  up." 

Well,  personally,  I'm 
not  overly  optimistic 
about  the  chap  who  is 
ready  to  start  in  wher- 
ever fate  happens  to  drop 
him  and  "work  up."  My 
experience  is  that  more 
often  than  not  he  doesn't 
"work  up,"  he  works  in — 
a  rut.  And  it  takes  a 
charge  of  dynamite  to 
get  him  a  notch  higher. 

Somebody  once  asked 
Elbert  Hubbard  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  you  an  adver- 
tising man?"  Hubbard 
smiled,  "No,  but  I  know 
the  lingo." 

Well,  when  a  young 
man  comes  along  looking 
for  a  job  in  the  advertis- 
ing business  I  want  him 
=^^  to  "know  the  lingo."  I 
am  not,  I  believe,  un- 
reasonable in  my  insistence  that  an 
applicant  should  be  versed  in  the 
fundamental  processes  of  creating 
and  disseminating  various  forms  of 


The  question  is,  "How  can  we  help    problem     of     how    to    counsel     my 


these  beginners  to  begin?" 

Once  upon  a  time  I  used  to  make 
a  practice  of  sending  all  of  the  job- 
hunters  to  the  secretary  of  our 
local  Advertising  Club,  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  might  know  of  a 
likely     opening.     I     abandoned     the 


callers. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  appli- 
cants we  can  dismiss  with  mighty 
little  effort — drifters,  floaters,  for- 
tune-hunters. They  have  heard  that 
all  advertising  men  are  millionaires; 
that  they  know  no   sorrow  and  are 


practice  rather  abruptly  one  bright  unacquainted  with  grief.  These 
sunshiny  morning  when  I  chanced  to  gentlemen  have  a  notion  that  we 
encounter  the  said  secretary  on  the    simply  hold  out  our  plate,  and,  lo,  it 


Moreover,  he  should  have  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  niche  he  can  best 
fill  in  the  advertising  business,  pro- 
fession, or  whatever  it  is  being 
called  this  season.  He  should  know 
whether  he  is  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  mechanical  production,  in 
creative  work,  or  in  the  sales  di- 
vision. 

I  hold  that  unless  your  job  hunter 
knows  at  least  that  much  about  ad- 

[CONTINXJED  ON  PAGE  78] 
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ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


Coordinating  Sales  Control 
in  Direct  Mail  Exporting 

By  Henry  H.  Morse 


STRAIGHT  line  sales  control 
means  that  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine advertising,  direct  mail 
and  salesmen  are  not  permitted  to 
work  wastefully  by  trying  to  do 
alone  that  which  they  can  do  better 
in  connection  with  one  another. 
Straight  line  sales  control  means 
that  the  work  of  these  three  sales 
forces  or  as  many  as  are  used  shall 
be  timed  together  so  the  effect  of 
one  blow  will  not  pass  before  the 
second  blow  is  struck. 

It  means  that  one  captain  is  in 
command  of  all  forces,  and  an  at- 
tack is  supported  by  a  barrage  or  a 
cavalry  charge  as  the  need  dictates. 
It  means  that  the  different  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra  are  in  tune, 
are  keeping  time  and  are  rendering 
the  same  symphony.  Beyond  this  it 
means  that  the  same  executive  is 
using  the  forces  in  a  manner  that 
will  produce  the  maximum  net  profit 
over  a  long  term  of  years. 


Portions  of  an  addres.s  before  the  Dir 
Mail  Advertising  Association  Conventi 
Boston.  Mass. 


The  export  department  of  that  big 
mail  order  house,  Montgomery  Ward, 
under  the  leadership  of  Maynard 
Howell  (now  dead),  and  later  under 
Carl  Wynne  (now  conducting  an  ex- 
port business  of  his  own)  has  done 
direct  mail  selling  abroad  in  a  way 
that  commands  respect.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  best  results  are  obtain- 
ed from  a  balanced  compaign  where 
as  many  tools  as  are  available  are 
used  and  each  is  used  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

For  a  fairly  complete 
campaign  we  need  the  fol- 
lowing instruments :  ( 1 ) 
Direct  mail;  (2)  newspa- 
per and  magazine  adver- 
tising; (3)  salesmen.  To- 
gether these  tools  can  be 
successfully  used  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the 
prospective  customer  in 
a  foreign  country  to  ex- 
change his  gold  for  Amer- 
ican goods,  and  each  one 
of  these  tools  taken  by  it- 
self   is    adapted    to   some 


particular  part  of  that  task.  If  be- 
cause of  circumstances  all  three  tools 
are  not  available,  the  remaining  two 
can  be  made  to  serve,  but  the  re- 
sults will  not  be  so  satisfactory. 

It  would  be  well  to  run  over  an 
export  campaign  of  the  Regal  Shoe 
Company,  not  because  it  has  any 
claim  to  excellence  but  because  it  il- 
lustrates how  through  straight  line 
sales  control,  each  instrument  is 
made   to   prepare    the   way   for    the 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66] 


(c)  Ewing    Galloway 


SELLING  shoes  in  South 
America  is  a  task  which  re- 
quires more  than  a  little  finesse. 
The  language  is  different,  the 
customers  and  business  methods 
are  different,  and  the  American 
product  is  thrown  in  direct  com- 
petition with  native  competi- 
tors. To  overcome  these  many 
obstacles  and  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  business,  it  is 
advisable  to  coordinate  the  sell- 
ing efforts  under  a  single  head 
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KOHLERofKOHLER 


r-„u„:e/.:/  P/,.„:A,„ 


KOHLERofKOHLER 


KOHLERofKOHLER 


KOHLERofKOHLEk 


THEY  didn't  have  to  use  a  tableau  by  Ben  Ali  Haggin  to  produce  just  about  the  pleasantest  bathroom 
advertisements  imaginable.  They  didn't  have  to  list  the  specifications  of  every  spigot.  All  they  did 
was  to  show  children  putting  a  bathroom  on  the  blink  as  only  children  can.  And  all  they  are  accom- 
plishing is  to  sell  good  bathrooms  to  everyone  in  this  Nearer-to-Godliness  Repubhc — whether  the  pur- 
chasers happen  to  think  of  the  children  as  kids  or  "kiddies."  Copy  writers  and  others  will  please  note 
that  the  word  quality  appears  only  once  in  the  above  advertisements. 
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Frank  Truf ax's  Letters  to 
His  Salesmen 


A  Fictitious  Cigar  Jobber  Discourses  ou  Sales  Problems  for  the  Benefit 
of  a  Real  Company  and  Its  Real  Distributors 

By  A.  J,  Newman 


Who  Is  the  Star 
Salesman? 

To  My  Salesmen: 

Before  I  get  going  on 
this  sales  letter,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  boys 
for  the  close  attention 
you  gave  my  letter  on 
Distribution.  You  didn't 
merely  read  it  but  you 
have  given  evidence  of 
having  studied  it,  and 
what's    the    consequence? 

Our  last  month's  busi- 
ness showed  an  increase 
of  24  per  cent  over  same 
month  last  year  and  38 
per  cent  over  best  month 
this  year,  of  which  19 
per  cent  is  attributable 
to  increased  distribution. 

Boys,  my  hat  is  off  to 
you — I  knew  it  could  be 
done. 

The  keen  satisfaction  I 
enjoyed  at  having  my 
confidence  in  your  ability 
confirmed  is  just  a  little 
lessened  by  a  remark  of 
one  of  the  boys  to  me. 
He  said,  "Mr.  Trufax,  I 
now  have  what  might  be 
called  a  perfect  distribu- 
tion on  Bayuk  Brands — 
that's  about  all  I  can  do. 
If  they  don't  sell,  it  isn't 
up  to  me."   WOW! 

Now,      boys,      listen — 

these     sales     letters     are     

just  between  ourselves  so 
you  must  not  heat  up  under  the  col- 
lar when  I  use  regular  man-to-man 
he  words  in  expressing  myself  to 
that  salesman  as  well  as  to  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  who  feel  the  same  way 
he  does. 

He's  got  DISTRIBUTION  and 
says  that's  all  he  can  do.  Why,  man 
alive,  he's  merely  started.  Building 
business  on  a  brand  is  like  building 
a  house.     Distribution  of  brand  is 


AS  general  sales  manager  of  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  Mr. 
.  Newman  makes  use  of  this  novel  method  of  helping 
out  the  company's  distributors  with  their  everyday  sales 
problems.  The  fictitious  distributor,  Frank  'Trufax 
(self-explanatory  name),  is  a  fabrication  of  Mr.  New- 
man's but  the  problems  about  which  he  writes  his 
imaginary  salesmen  are  all  too  real.  A  portion  of  one 
of  these  letters  is  reproduced  above.  So  popular  did 
they  become  with  the  trade  that  Mr.  Newman  acceded 
to  popular  demand  and  had  the  series  compiled  into  a 
booklet    which    was    distributed    gratis    upon    request 


similar  to  the  foundation  of  a  house 
but  you  don't  cash  in  on  your  brand 
until  you  build  on  your  distribution, 
any  more  so  than  you  make  use  of 
the  foundation  until  you  build  on  it 
your  house. 

When  you  do  all  you  can  on  Dis- 
tribution, then  you  commence  to  do 
all  you  can  with  Distribution,  and 
then,  boys,  is  when  you  start  to 
sweat. 


Distribution  virtually 
means  that  the  dealers 
have  been  caused  to  BUY 
— now  it  is  up  to  you  to 
get  them  to  SELL.  A 
SALES-MAN  can  do  the 
former  but  it  takes  a 
SALES-MAN  to  do  the 
latter !  There's  a  heap  of 
difference  between  selling 
cigars  and  making  cigars 
sell — if  we  make  'em  sell, 
we  don't  have  to  sell  'em, 
and  that's  not  intended 
for  a  pun  either. 

All  right,  then,  what 
spark  of  activity  on  your 
part  will  serve  to  kindle 
a  fire  on  Bayuk  Brands 
l)y  the  smoker? 

Get  this  answer — your 
own  personal  advertising. 
Advertising  by  means  of 
the  attractive  window 
posters  that  Bayuk  fur- 
nish; by  case  strips,  by 
transparencies,  etc. 

Think  of  the  enthusi- 
asm in  Bayuk  Brands  you 
engender  in  the  dealer's 
mind  when  he  sees  you 
really  trying  to  get  him 
customers  on  your  cigars. 
Don't  you  think  he  will 
be  more  interested  in 
your  brands  when  you 
display  such  striking  evi- 
dence of  your  own  in- 
terest? 

I  don't  expect  you  to  go 
up  the  streets  loaded 
down  like  a  truck-horse  with  adver- 
tising matter,  but  let  me  tell  you 
something — the  more  you  want  to 
increase  your  sales,  the  more  you 
should  like  to  advertise,  because  just 
as  sure  as  three  and  three  are  six, 
advertising  makes  selling  easier. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  visit- 
ing my  old  friend,  Mr.  Gogetem  of 
Up  &  Doing,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive   cigar    distributors    in    the 
[CONTINtra;D  ON  PAGE  60] 
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Seriousness  of  Coal  Situation 
Is  Becoming  Apparent 


By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


THE  public  is  beginning 
to  show  an  interest  in 
the  fuel  situation.  I 
have  watched  a  lot  of  strikes, 
but  never  can  I  remember  a 
time  when  the  average  citi- 
zen evidenced  so  little  concern 
over  a  shut-down  of  the 
mines.  This  condition  has 
probably  been  more  astonish- 
ing to  me  because  at  no  time 
in  the  past  have  I  felt  so  ap- 
prehensive about  our  national 
fuel  supply  as  I  have  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

Recently  I  have  had  several 
talks  with  John  Lewis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine 
Worker.s  of  America.  These 
little  chats  have  strengthened 
the  belief  in  my  mind  that 
the  present  fight  will  stir  the 
country  as  no  strike  has  done 
in  many  years.  Lewis  says, 
"We'll  win  in  a  walk."  He  is 
not  banking  much  on  public 
sympathy.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect to  win  by  employing  ar- 
bitration or  by  compromise. 
The  miners'  president  does  not  en- 
tertain the  notion  that  wage  ad- 
vances will  come  to  his  followers 
through  the  workings  of  faith,  loy- 
alty or  justice.  He  is  a  practicalist 
— not  a  moralist.  His  policy  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  public 
cares  very  little  about  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  miner.  His 
methods  of  persuasion  are  through 
blasting  rather  than  coaxing. 

Notwith.standing  the  immense 
amount  of  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  concerning  coal,  the  "man  on 
the  street"  is  poorly  informed  on 
the  subject.  He  has  a  ridiculous 
notion  concerning  the  importance  of 
substitute  fuel.  He  believes  that 
the  miners'  strike  is  based  on  pure 
greed,  and  that  they  have  started 
their  fight  at  a  time  when  victory  is 
hopeless. 

The  operators  deny  that  recent 
changes  in  preparation  methods  will 
net  them  millions.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  large  earnings  of  19,000 
miners  who  receive  from  $2,151  up 
to   $3,947   for  a   year's   work.      Mr. 


Floyd  W.  Parsons 

Lewis  answers  that  these  are  con- 
tract miners,  representing  the  real 
aristocracy  of  coal-mining  labor.  He 
says  that  "two-thirds  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners  receive  less  than  $5.60 
a  day,"  and  asks,  "What  chance  has 
a  man  to  live  decently  and  raise  a 
family  on  such  an  income?" 

LET  no  one  assume  that  I  am  here 
i  setting  forth  a  brief  to  support 
the  case  of  the  miner.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  policies  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  union.  I  see  no  solu- 
tion except  through  federal  regula- 
tion of  the  industry.  Coal  mining 
will  always  be  a  menace  to  the  gen- 
eral business  of  our  country  so  long 
as  one  man,  or  group  of  men,  can 
stop  the  normal  flow  of  coal  to  mar- 
ket and  thereby  create  a  fuel  famine. 
Not  once  in  the  long  history  of  coal 
mining  has  the  American  public,  or 
its  representatives  in  the  govern- 
ment made  a  single  move  that  was 
calculated  to  serve  as  more  than  a 
mere  palliative  in  the  treatment  of 


this  serious  national  evil. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  opposed  to  ar- 
bitration, which  is  a  princi- 
ple that  would  necessarily  be 
a  cornerstone  for  any  pro- 
gram of  federal  control. 
The  miners'  president  in- 
sists that  no  action  shall 
be  taken  which  will  curtail 
the  power  of  the  union  to 
shut  down  the  mines  and 
bring  about  a  fuel  famine. 
He  has  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  about  the  only  way 
to  make  the  public  listen  to 
his  story  is  to  develop  a  situ- 
ation that  actually  touches 
peoples'  lives  and  puts  fef,r 
into  their  hearts.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  strike 
may  spread  to  the  bituminous 
field.  The  miners'  trump 
card  is  their  power  to  cut  off 
a  large  part  of  the  production 
of  soft  coal.  When  this  will 
happen,  and  if  at  all,  depends 
on  the  nature  of  developments 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

If  the  anthracite  strike 
should  take  a  turn  threatening  the 
life  of  the  union,  the  immediate  re- 
sults would  be  an  extension  of  the 
fight  to  the  soft-coal  fields.  When 
Congress  convenes  in  December,  if 
not  before,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
meddling  with  the  situation,  and  the 
outcome  may  be  very  serious.  To 
those  who  say  that  the  miners  in 
the  bituminous  fields  are  bound  by 
the  Jacksonville  agreement,  Mr. 
Lewis  can  reply  that  the  largest 
soft-coal  companies  immediately 
scrapped  this  contract  as  soon  as 
they  found  it  inexpedient  to  observe 
its  terms.  The  strikes  already  in 
force  in  West  Virginia  and  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  appear  to  be  quite 
effective,  notwithstanding  reports  to 
the  contrary. 

The  entire  situation  is  filled  with 
pallor.  Lewis  runs  his  union  just 
as  he  would  manage  a  great  business 
corporation.  His  first,  and  practi- 
cally his  only  consideration,  is  the 
welfare  of  the  union  miners.  He  is 
autocratic,  confident  and  fearless.  I 
have  not  observed  that  he  feels  any 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51] 
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The  Starting  Point  for  Expansion 

IN  his  new  book,  The  Phantom  Public,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  makes  the  point  that  there  is  no  fixed  public, 
but  rather  many  publics  varying  in  their  composition 
in  the  presence  of  any  specific  issue.  What  applies  to 
issues  applies  also  to  products.  There  is  a  Jello  public, 
a  Wrigley  public,  a  Cantilever  Shoe  public,  a  Statler 
public,  a  Valspar  public,  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic  public,  a  Lux 
public,  and  so  on. 

The  mistake  many  manufacturers  make  is  in  think- 
ing that  their  publics  are  fixed.  With  a  dozen  or  a 
score  or  a  hundred  competitors  trying  to  secure  those 
publics  for  themselves,  and  creating  fresh  competitive 
"issues,"  how  can  they  be  fixed?  Like  Alice  in  Through 
the  Looking  Glass,  who  had  to  go  "that  fast"  just  to 
keep  up,  it  takes  a  certain  definite  advertising  expendi- 
ture "just  to  keep  up."  It  would  be  well  for  every  ad- 
vertiser to  give  some  thought  to  this  factor  and  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  an  estimate  of  how  large  an  ex- 
penditure that  is,  so  that  he  can  start  from  that  point 
in  planning  to  expand  his  market. 


Sealing  a  Trade  Name 

THE  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation,  distressed 
over  the  problem  of  "bootleg  gasoline,"  which  it 
describes  as  "cheap,  third-rate  stuff  being  sold  in  New 
York  through  gasoline  pumps  which  bear  the  names  of 
well  known  high-grade  gasoline,"  has  finally  worked  out 
a  method  of  protecting  itself  from  this  ruinous  sub- 
stitution. 

Upon  the  intake  pipe  of  every  underground  tank 
which  feeds  a  Tydol  pump  in  New  York  City  a  seal  has 
been  placed,  controlled  entirely  by  this  company.  Each 
time  the  tank  is  filled  the  intake  pipe  is  reseated.  As 
set  forth  by  the  company,  this  virtually  amounts  to 
buying  gasoline  from  a  sealed  container,  just  as  one 
buys  crackers  or  breakfast  food  or  tobacco. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  working  out  of 
this  idea,  for  if  it  is  successful  it  may  suggest  the 
solution  to  a  number  of  other  serious  substitution  prob- 
lems. 


Add:  Benefits  House- to-House  Selling 

THERE  was  much  sound  sense  in  the  talk  delivered 
by  F.  S.  Beveridge,  vice-president  of  the  Fuller 
Brush  Company,  at  the  recent  Babson  Business  Con- 
ference. His  subject  was  "The  Future  of  Direct  Sell- 
ing." 

In  addition  to  bringing  out  clearly  the  points  that 
house-to-house  selling  on  a  large  scale  is  a  compara- 
tively new  venture  and  should  still  be  considered  in  an 
experimental  stage,  and  that  the  buying  public,  not 
competitors  or  legislators,  must  ultimately  judge  as  to 
whether  it  shall  succeed  or  not,  he  advanced  the  argu- 
ment that  such  selling  supplements,  and  even  actually 
assists,  the  retailer  in  the  case  of  ai-ticles  which  require 
demonstration  and  educational  work. 

Looking  at  the  matter  still  more  broadly,  it  begins 
to  be  evident  that  the  success  of  some  companies  doing 


house-to-house  selling  has  assisted  retailers  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  need  for  more  aggressive  sales  and  edu- 
cational effort  on  their  own  part. 

When  a  crew  of  trained  men  can  come  into  a  store's 
territory  and  stir  up  a  large  volume  of  new  business, 
as  the  house-to-house  canvassers  frequently  do,  it  be- 
gins to  be  apparent  that  retail  selling  is  still  too  static. 
If  direct  selling  does  nothing  more  than  arouse  the 
retailers  of  America  from  their  inertia  it  will  have 
done  a  big  thing  for  business. 

A  Significant  Marketing  Trend 

ACCORDING  to  a  chart  published  in  the  Nov.  7  issue 
x\.of  The  Neiv  York  Evening  Post,  1925  sales  of  4 
mail  order  houses  which  in  1919  were  at  an  index  figure 
of  100,  reached  120;  sales  of  359  department  stores 
reached  130;  sales  of  five  5-and-lO-cent  chains  reached 
205 ;  sales  of  27  grocery  chain  stores  reached  the  aston- 
ishing figure  of  255. 

"Adventures  in  Redesign" 

THAT  there  is  frequently  a  fresh,  interesting  angle 
from  which  to  approach  the  marketing  to  industry 
of  a  normally  uninspiring  technical  product  is  brought 
out  strikingly  by  the  current  advertising  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

This  enterprising  company  is  offering  a  booklet  which 
it  calls  "Adventures  in  Redesign,"  which  is  aimed  to 
interest  manufacturers  of  products  now  made  up  of 
cast-metal  parts  in  the  idea  of  pressing  them  from  steel 
instead. 

We  mention  this  case  not  because  the  idea  of  sub- 
stituting one  metal  or  process  for  another  is  new;  but 
because  this  company  has  shown  ingenuity  and  adver- 
tising acumen  in  the  selection  of  a  sales  approach  which 
vitalizes  the  whole  idea :  "Adventures  in  Redesign." 


Where  Big  Businesses  Comes  from 

IF  any  small  manufactui-er  is  discouraged  or  doubtful 
for  the  future,  let  him  read  The  Story  of  The  Pantry 
Shelf  by  Butterick: 

Charles  Williams  Post  made  the  first  Postum  in  a  bam. 

Messrs.  Loose  and  Wiles  were  retail  bakers  and  confec- 
tioners. 

J.  L.  Kraft  was  a  grocery  clerk  who  started  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $65.00  to  peddle  cheese  from  a  one-horse  wagon. 

Charles  Hires  ran  a  drug  store  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1869  H.  J.  Heinz  planted  a  small  plot  in  horseradish. 
He  and  two  women  and  a  boy  grated  and  bottled  the  root. 

Mr.  Gorton  worked  in  a  cotton  mill.  He  had  a  liking  for 
fish  and  packed  salt  mackerel  in  his  cellar  after  working 
hours. 

Coca-Cola  was  first  made  in  the  kitchen  of  an  old  home 
adjoining  Dr.  Pemberton's  drug  store. 

E.  A.  Stuart,  president  of  Carnation  Milk  Products  Com- 
pany, drove  a  team  of  mules  in  a  construction  gang  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  Later  he  ran  a  grocery  store  and  in  1899  bought 
a  bankrupt  condensery  in  Kent,  Washington. 

From  such  humble  beginnings  sprang  most  of  Amer- 
ica's large  and  prosperous  corporations  of  1925.  From 
similar  humble  beginnings  will  probably  spring  many 
of  the  large  and  prosperous  corporations  of  1950. 
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An  Englishman  Writes  About 
Cooperative  Marketing 


By  James  M.  Campbell 


m  ^  THAT  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
\U  best  book  about  large  scale 
▼  ▼  cooperative  marketing  in  the 
United  States  was  written,  not  as 
you  might  suppose,  by  an  American, 
but  by  an  Englishman — R.  B.  For- 
rester, M.  A.,  Cassel  Lecturer  in 
Commerce  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  published  a  few  months 
ago  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  and  sells  for  Is.  6d.— about 
37  cents  in  American  money.  It 
deals  with: 

The  Economic  Background  (of  the  Co- 
operative  Movement) ; 
its  extent,  magnitude  and  localization; 
types  of  large-scale  cooperative  organi- 
zations; 
membership  contracts  and  membership 

service; 
organization    and    management    prob- 
lems— pooling    and    orderly    market- 
ing; 
forms  of  financial  organization; 
cooperative   marketing    associations    in 

relation  to  state  and  federal  law; 
the  economic  significance  of  large  scale 
cooperative    marketing    associations, 
etc. 

As  every  reader  of  the  Fort- 
nightly knows,  several  of  the  large 
scale  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions are  "large  scale"  advertisers 
who  have  made  themselves  and  their 
products  known  from  coast  to  coast. 
What  Professor  Forrester  has  to  say 
about  two  of  these  associations  is 
worth  reading.  Here  are  his  com- 
ments : 

The  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange 

l|  T^HE  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
I  1  change  has  at  present  (1924)  10,500 
members,  218  local  packing  units,  20 
'  district  exchanges,  and  a  central  sales 
organization.  The  whole  system  is  held 
together  by  a  series  of  contracts;  the 
grower  signs  a  contract  with  the  local 
association,  from  which  he  may  with- 
draw by  filing  a  notice  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association  during  a  speci- 
fied period  or  before  a  certain  date  of 
any  year.  Most  associations  have  five- 
year  contracts,  although  a  few  under- 
take an  obligation  for  one  or  three 
years.  A  twenty-year  contract,  revok- 
able  at  the  end  of  any  year,  upon  no- 
tice, is  made  between  the  districts  and 
the  locals;  each  district  has  a  similar 
contract  with  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  central.  The  as- 
sociation is  built  up  upon  the  locals, 
and    authority    travels    through    from 


grower  to  local,   local   to   district,  and 
district  to  central. 


The  Economic  Services  of  the 
Exchange 

1.  The  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change markets  70  per  cent  of  the  cit- 
rus fruit  of  California. 

2.  It  has  standardized  production  by 
unifying  grade  standards  for  oranges 
and  lemons;  it  has  improved  handling 
practices. 

3.  It  has  created  a  comprehensive 
system  of  salaried  agencies,  which  is 
an  innovation  in  the  marketing  of  per- 
ishable products,  and  has  attempted  to 
reduce  hazard  to  a  minimum  in  distri- 
bution. 


4.  Stimulation  of  the  demand  of  con- 
sumers has  been  attained  by  advertise- 
ment, a  study  of  retailer's  requirements, 
and  the  introduction  of  juice  extractors. 
Further,  the  marketing  season  for  or- 
anges has  been  expanded  by  planting 
the  Valencia  orange. 

5.  The  association  has  been  active  in 
procuring  favorable  freight  rates,  re- 
frigerator service,  and  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  damage  in  transit. 

6.  The  use  of  by-products  reducing 
waste  is  a  notable  achievement,  al- 
though such  enterprises  operate  under 
the  handicap  of  a  fluctuating  supply. 

Surely  not  even  the  severest  critic 
of  advertising  can  find  fault  with  a 
program  such  as  this. 

The  Neiv  York  Dairymen's  League 

THE  present  organization  which  dates 
from  1921  is  a  non-stock,  non-profit, 
pooling  association,  which  bargains 
with  dealers  as  to  prices  and  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  surplus  of  its 
members;  its  membership  has  varied 
considerably  but  is  now  (1924)  roughly 
65,000  with  a  cow  constituency  of 
750,000;  it  works  126  plants  of  which  it 
owns  93  and  leases  the  remainder;  its 
employees  number  almost  3000  includ- 
ing salesmen  and  its  receiving  stations 
are  over  950.  The  turnover  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1923,  was  $82- 
000,000  and  the  pounds  of  milk  handled 
was  3,359,000,000. 

The  area  covered  by  the  association 
stretches  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  to 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  in  the  West,  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  North,  and  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  South,  covering 
parts  of  four  other  States  besides  New 
York,  an  outside  distance  being  roughly 
400  miles  from  the  city  market  where 
90  per  cent  of  the  association's  sales 
are  made.  The  League  supplied  direct- 
ly and  through  dealers  40  to  42  per 
cent  of  the  milk  receipts  of  New  York 
in  1923,  the  actual  percentages  being 
association  11  per  cent,  association 
dealers  29,  outsiders  60;  for  the  first  7 
months  of  1924,  the  figures  were  as- 
sociation 12  per  cent,  dealers  28,  out- 
siders 60. 

The  League  is  the  largest  milk  pro- 
ducers' association  in  the  world  and  its 
present  departmental  organization  is 
elaborate;  it  includes  a  production  de- 
partment including  all  forms  of  pro- 
cessing, a  veterinary  division,  sections 
dealing  with  research,  laboratory  work, 
sales  and  advertisement,  export,  en- 
gineering for  the  operating  and  main- 
taining of  38  refrigeration  plants,  a 
bureau  of  nutrition,  traffic,  warehous- 
ing and  purchasing  divisions  as  well  as 
the  general  accounting  and  statistical 
control  departments  and  an  important 
membership  service  branch  covering 
[CONTINXra;D  ON  PAGE  74] 
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INCORPORATED 

(L/TN  advertising  agency  of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

J.A.  Archbaldj'r. 

Roland  H  inter meister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

P.  M.  Hollister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Frank  Baldwin 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

G.  Kane  Campbell 
H.  G.  Canda 

R.  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Francis  Corcoran 
Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 

Charles  J.  Lumb 
Robert  D.  MacMillen 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 

Webster  David 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 

E.J.  McLaughlin. 
Alex  F.  Osborn 

Ernest  Donohue 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

B.  C.  Duffy 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Irene  Smith 

George  O.  Everett 

John  C.  Sterhng 

G.  G.  Flory 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

R.  C.  Gellert 

WiUiam  M.  Strong 

B.  E.  Giffen 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

Don.  B.  Wheeler 

Dorothy  Greig 

C.  S.  WooUey 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

J.  H.  Wright 

^ 
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THE  Frenchman  does  not  advertise  the 
same   way  we   do.     His  methods   are 
probably  more  effective — with  the  French. 


Yes,  the  French  Are  Different 

By  George  Burnham 


THE  French  seldom  do  things 
exactly  as  we  do  them.  For  in- 
stance, they  are  accustomed  to 
fight  with  their  feet,  a  practice 
which  is  frowned  upon  in  the  best 
sporting  circles  of  Third  Avenue  and 
Shelby,  Montana.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
pugilistic  propensities — or  home  life 
— of  that  noble  race  which  covered 
itself  with  glory  at  Verdun  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  thousand  lives  and 
later  with  criticism  in  the  American 
press  in  a  matter  of  a  few  million 
francs.  What  does  interest  us  is  a 
few  bits  of  advertising  matter, 
typically  if  not  indigenously  French, 
which  have  survived  the  censor,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  American 
postal  authorities  to  trickle  through 
to  us. 

These  take  the  form  of  direct-by- 
mail  pieces;  little  folders,  circulars 
or  what-not,  which  owe  their  distinc- 
tion to  their  cover  designs.  From 
a  somewhat  rusty  knowledge  of  la 
Jangue  Francaii^e  which  dates  back 
to  our  sophomore  days  and  to  a  some- 
what intimate  association  with  the 
late  guerre,  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
duce that  most  of  these  at  hand 
emanate  from  shops  which  cater  to 
the  ladies  of  the  heaxi  moude.  This 
conviction  is  strengthened  by  one  in 
particular,  from  "Chez  Edith," 
which,  entering  wholeheartedly  the 
great  French  industry  of  "doing  the 
Americans,"  has  printed  the  text  in 
so-called  English  as  well  as  the  more 


comme  il  faut  French.  Edith,  it 
seems,  specializes  in  high  grade 
shoes  for  ladies  and  carries  a  special 
side  line  of  bas  fiyis  et  houcles  riches. 
Unfortunately  her  circular  appears 
in  too  many  and  too  vivid  colors,  and 


her  chaussvres  de  haut  luxe  ap- 
proach the  bizarre  too  closely  to  be 
here  reproduced  in  prosaic  halftone. 
The  informally  clothed  gentleman 
emerging  from  the  well  illustrates 
the  sales  message  of  the  Theatre  de 
Paris  (Direction  Leon  Volterra) 
which,  we  are  given  to  understand. 


is  presenting  "La  Verite  Toute 
Nue,"  Piece  en  3  Actes.  Tons  les 
soirs — Matinees:  Jeudis  et  Diman- 
ches,  a  2  heures  1/2.  That  this  un- 
conventional gentleman  and  the 
somewhat  involved  title  just  quoted 
should  be  in  any  way  related  to  our 
own  old  classic  "Nothing  But  the 
Truth"  would  seem  to  be  stretching 
a  point  pretty  far,  but  such  is  the 
case  according  to  the  claims  of  the 
producer.  Possibly  this  is  a  tribute 
.supreme  to  the  Gallic  imagination, 
but  if  such  is  the  case  we  should 
hate  to  see  the  French  conception  of 
such  an  epigrammatic  drama  as 
"Cradle  Snatchers,"  for  instance. 

The  example  from  "Milon"  — 
Bonnetier  as  the  technique  and 
dress  styles  indicate,  dates  back  to 
the  gay  days  when  the  ancien  regime 
was  in  its  prime.  This  illustration 
was  taken  bodily  from  a  print  of  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century — 
a  type  familiar  today  to  all  special- 
ists in  period  furnishing.  Typically 
French  in  conception,  execution  and 
slant,  it  might  be  called  the  piquant 
progenitor  of  the  Vie  Parisienne 
school  for  glorifying  the  feminine 
anatomy.  One  gathers  that  "Milon's" 
is  a  hosiery  emporium,  and  the 
folder  conveys  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  they  carry  an  exclusive 
line  of  Paletots,  Boleros,  Combi- 
naisons,  Chemises,  Culottes,  Gen- 
ouilleres,  Chaussons,  Ceintures,  etc. 
— words  alien  to  the  French  depart- 
ments of  our  best  universities  and 
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Leadership  in  the  Marine  Industry 


The  leadership  of  Marine  Engineering  and 
Shipping  Age  stands  pre-eminent  in  the 
marine  industry  regardless  of  the  yardstick 
you  may  use. 

It  is  the  only  publication  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Engineering  side  of  Ship  Building, 
Ship  Repair  and  Ship  Operation  and  its  in- 
fluence among  those  with  purchasing  power 
in  the  marine  industry  is  evidenced  by  the 
classification  of  its  subscribers  in  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  report. 
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Are  Propagandists  Putting 
Advertising  on  the  Defensive? 

By  Elmer  T.  Wible 

Advertising  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 


DURING  recent  months  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  propa- 
ganda about  advertising,  pro- 
claiming to  the  public  its  wonders, 
its  benefits  and  its  merchandising 
economies.  On  the  whole  I  believe 
that  advertising  is  a  public  bene- 
faction. I  believe  in  a  great  many 
cases  that  it  is  instrumental  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  and  also  the  retail 
selling  price  of  commodities;  and 
that  in  other  cases  where  it  per- 
haps does  not  reduce  the  cost  and 
possibly  increases  the  cost,  it  is  yet 
desirable  because  the  result  is  of 
benefit  to  the  public. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  those 
interested  in  the  work  of  advertis- 
ing to  undertake  to  point  out  to  the 
general  public  the  value  or  economy 
of  advertising.  Such  advertising 
propaganda  has  some  justification  in 
theory,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
single  instance  where  in  practice  it 
did  not,  in  my  opinion,  defeat  its 
own  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  should 
not  be  made  conscious  of  advertis- 
ing. If  a  member  of  the  public 
looks  at  an  advertisement,  brings  it 
to  the  attention  of  his  companion 
and  says,  "That's  a  fine  ad,"  the 
value  of  that  advertisement  is  very 
close  to  zero;  the  advertisement  has 
been  seen  as  an  advertisement  and 
in  all  probability  the  message  has 
not  registered.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reader,  upon  seeing  the 
advertisement,  reads  it  and  says, 
"By  George,  that's  just  what  I 
want,"  the  advertisement  has  served 
its  purpose  100  per  cent  and  the 
reader  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  aware 
that  he  has  read  an  advertisement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  propa- 
ganda concerning  advertising  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard  in  recent 
months  and  years  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  public's  consciousness  of 
advertising  as  such  and  just  to  this 
extent  has  lessened  its  value  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  a  message. 
The  seriousness  of  this  is  further 
complicated  by  a  great  deal  of  loose 


talk  about  the  cost  of  advertising. 
Advertising  men  seem  to  take  a 
great  delight  in  astounding  the  fire- 
side group  by  the  comment  that 
"Do  you  know  that  advertisement 
cost  $12,000?"  followed,  of  course, 
by  the  explanation  that  that  price  is 
only  for  one  insertion. 

We  who  work  and  deal  with  ad- 
vertising only  get  in  still  deeper 
water  when  we  undertake  to  con- 
vince any  part  of  the  consuming 
public  that  the  money  spent  for  ad- 
vertising is  justified  and  reduces  the 
cost  of  merchandise.  Immediately 
we  are  on  the  defensive  in  undertak- 
ing such  exoneration  of  advertising. 

Personal  salesmanship  is  an  ac- 
cepted factor  in  the  matter  of  mer- 
chandise distribution.  Each  year  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  is  ex- 
pended for  salesmen's  salaries,  trav- 
eling expenses,  etc.  I  have  never 
heard  the  public  object  to  this  great 
expenditure.  When  a  man  buys  a 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  plow,  it  never 
occurs  to  him  to  wonder  whether 
several  dollars  of  his  expenditure  is 
due  to  the  traveling  salesman  "evil." 

BUT  suppose  the  sales  managers 
of  the  United  States  as  a  group 
begin  to  endeavor  to  justify  personal 
selling;  issue  propaganda  pointing 
out  that  personal  selling  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  distribution;  that  even 
though  some  millions  or  billions  of 
dollars  are  expended  in  this  way, 
the  larger  sales  bring  about  econ- 
omies which  actually  effect  reduc- 
tions in  the  selling  prices  of 
products.  What  would  be  the  result? 

Very  soon  the  public  would  begin 
to  talk  about  the  great  economic 
waste  of  personal  selling;  would  be- 
gin to  wonder  how  many  dollars  of 
personal  selling  cost  are  represented 
in  a  suit  of  clothes;  would  even  be- 
gin to  look  upon  the  luxurious  and 
comfortable  hotel  lobbies  as  expen- 
sive lairs  maintained  for  the  com- 
fort of  these  parasites  of  commerce. 

Aren't  we  doing  a  similarly  fool- 
ish thing  in  endeavoring  to  justify 
advertising?    The  very  fact  that  we 


try  to  justify  it  is  indicative  to  the 
public  that  it  needs  justification,  and 
implants  in  the  public  mind  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  has  any  right- 
ful place  in  the  present  scheme  of 
things. 

The  automobile  is  probably  our 
most  outstanding  example  of  the 
benefits  to  the  public  of  lower  prices 
brought  about  by  extensive  use  and 
attendant  large  volume  production 
in  which  advertising  claims  a  lot  of 
credit.  Although  the  automobile  has 
been  its  own  best  advertisement, 
the  kind  of  advertising  we  are  now 
thinking  about  has  been  a  factor  in 
giving  us  wonderful  automobiles  at 
prices  within  reach  of  millions. 

AT  least  one  automobile  manufac- 
x\.  turer,  however,  and  one  of  the 
largest  advertisers  in  the  industry, 
is  contributing  to  the  general  belief 
that  advertising  increases  the  cost 
of  automobiles.  This  manufacturer 
imposes  an  advertising  charge  upon 
his  dealers  and  the  dealers  add  this 
to  their  delivered  prices,  apparently 
upon  the  advice  of  the  manufacturer. 
Upon  one  model  in  this  line  I  hap- 
pen to  know  this  advertising  charge 
is  $10.  The  dealer's  delivered  price 
is  f.o.b.  factory,  plus  tax,  plus 
freight,  plus  $10  advertising,  plus 
sales  certificate;  I  don't  know  why 
the  dealer  does  not  plus  his  rent, 
plus  salesmen's  commission,  plus  a 
new  spring  hat,  and  other  expenses. 
In  this  case  it  is  apparent  that  the 
manufacturer's  own  representatives, 
his  distributors,  dealers,  and  a  great 
many  ultimate  consumers,  in  all 
numbering  many  thousands,  are 
shown  by  this  very  concrete  and 
(to  them)  conclusive  example  that 
advertising  does  increase  the  price. 
Agricultural  interests  are  getting 
more  and  more  into  advertising. 
The  best  known  instances  of  this 
are  the  California  growers.  As  I 
understand  it,  and  probably  as  it  is 
understood  by  these  growers,  the 
primary  purpose  of  such  coopera- 
tive agricultural  advertising  is  to 
increase    the    selling    price    of    the 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48] 
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10  Years 

of  New  York  newspaper 
circulation  history  told 

in  3  lines 


Consider  the  chart:  in  the  last  ten 
years  in  New  York  City  the  total 
volume  of  standard  size  MORNING 
newspaper  circulation  has  decreased 
3.3% — the  total  circulation  of  all  stand- 
ard size  EVENING  papers  has  shrunken 
25.6%  ■«  "8?  The  total  circulation  of  ALL 
standard  size  papers,  morning  and 
evening,  has  decreased  16.2%  in  ten 
years — despite  the  fact  that  New  York's 
population  has  had  an  increase  of  about 
a  milHon  people  in  that  time. 

But  the  tabloid  News,  starting  from 
nothing  in  1919,  has  gained  almost  a 
million  circulation  in  the  past  six  years ! 
The  national  advertiser  has  a  tremen- 
dous new  vital  growing  force  in  The 
News.  With  the  largest  circulation  in 
America,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday, 
it  is  the  first  medium  available  that 
covers  the  whole  city  market  ^  With 
the  small  page  in  the  small  paper, 
advertising  is  made  more  efficient,  more 
easily  seen  and  read,  and  suflfers  less 
from  competition  ■«  And  the  cost  is 
much  lower !  -»  -»  Get  the  facts ! 


TotaJ  circulations  of  all  standard  size  New  York 
Morning  newspapers,  according  to  Government 
statements,  for  six  months'  period 

ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  1,411,718 
ending  Oct.  i,  19x5  .  1,375,181 

Decrease  47,fi7  ■  3-3% 

Total  circulations  of  all  New  York  Evening 
newspapers,  according  to  Government  state- 
ments, for  six  months'  period 

ending  Oct.  i,  191 5  .  1,931,440 
ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  1,435,953 

Decrease  41)6,487  .  2;. 2% 

Total  circulations  of  All  standard  size]  New 
York  papers,  morning  and  evening,  according  to 
Government  statements,  for  six  months'  period 


ending  Oct. 
ending  Oct. 


1915  •  3.355.i5« 
192.5  .  1,811,134 

Decrease  } 44,024  . 


16.2°, 


THE  H  NEWS 

!Mw  Yoj-k's  Ticture  J^wspaper 

25  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


OCTOBER  CIRCULATION  AVERAGES:  DAILY  965,378  — SUNDAY  1,180,350 
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Mailing  Dates  That  Bring 
the  Best  Results 


By  Ralph  K,  Wadsworth 


A  VARIATION  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks  in  the  mailing  dates  of 
i.your  catalog  or  direct  mail 
literature  will  often  produce  sur- 
lirising  results.  For  that  matter,  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  publication  ad- 
vertisements. You  may  not  be  try- 
ing to  sell  the  public  refrigerators 
in  January  or  heaters  in  July,  but 
,vou  may  easily  overlook  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  more  sales  or 
inquiries  by  delaying  or  advancing 
your  mailings  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

Disregard  of  this  principle  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  a  mail  campaign  by  an  Eastern 
premium  house.  This  firm  decided 
to  go  into  the  mail  order  business, 
and  at  great  expense  laid  out  a 
typical  mail  order  fall  and  winter 
catalog  with  a  line  of  shoes,  coats, 
dresses  and  underwear.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  when  the  figures  were 
all  in,  they  discovered,  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  the  catalog  did  not  pro- 
duce anywhere  near  the  sales  re- 
quired. 

An  investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  had  literally  cut  their  sales 
season  in  half  by  mailing  too  late. 
Guided  by  retail  store  experience, 
the  proprietor  did  not  send  out  his 
catalog  until  the  end  of  October.  As 
mail  order  customers  practically 
stop  ordering  from  a  fall  catalog 
ten  days  before  Christmas,  his  cata- 
log had  a  life  of  only  six  weeks ! 
In  contrast  to  this,  Bellas  Hess  and 
other  established  mail  order  houses 
send  out  their  catalog  by  the  first 
of  September,  giving  it  a  life  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks.  Better 
]ilanning  of  this  man's  mailing  date 
would  have  given  him  a  season  two 
and  one-half  times  as  long  as  he 
actually  experienced. 

The  importance  of  the  right  mail- 
ing date  is  fully  appreciated  by  such 
firms  as  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com- 
pany. Let  the  big  catalog  come  out 
a  day  behind  schedule  and  someone 
has  to  do  some  pretty  tall  explain- 
ing to  the  officers  of  the  company. 

Such  houses  maintain  a  special 
(irganization  to  study  weather  re- 
ports, crop  statistics  and  similar 
data.      There    is   little    use    sending 


AS  an  executive  in  the  Sales  De- 
^  partment  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Company  Mr.  Wadsworth  gained 
a  wide  knowledge  of  mail  order 
merchandising.  He  is  now  vice- 
president,   of   Grant   &   Wadsworth 


their  customers  a  catalog  before 
they  have  harvested  their  crops  and 
received  the  money  for  them.  If, 
for  example,  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
the  harvest  season  is  ten  days  late, 
they  will  delay  the  mailing  accord- 
ingly in  that  territory,  but  adhere 
to  the  regular  mailing  schedule  in 
the  other  states.  Or  if  the  season  is 
earlier  than  usual,  the  mailing  dates 
for  catalogs  are  advanced  accord- 
ingly. This  principle,  of  course, 
can  be  applied  to  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

Holidays  have  a  bad  effect  on 
mailings.  It  seems  that  people  are 
too  taken  up  with  merrymaking  and 
vacation  plans  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  any  literature  then  received. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  advertisers  running  keyed  copy 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  on 
such  holidays  as  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving or  Christmas.  They  do  not 
receive  nearly  the  return  they  can 
expect  from  a  normal  day  or  month. 

The  Christmas  season  is  the  big- 
gest of  the  year  for  department 
stores,   and  people  buy  right  up  to 


the  preceding  day.  With  the  mail 
order  houses,  on  the  contrary,  orders 
start  to  drop  off  very  fast  ten  days 
before  Christmas,  and  three  days 
previous  the  volume  becomes  com- 
paratively small.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  mail  order  cus- 
tomers are  apprehensive  lest  they 
will  not  receive  their  merchandise  in 
time  for  Christmas  unless  ordered 
sufficiently  in  advance. 

Often  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
the  probable  life  of  a  catalog  or 
direct  mailing  piece.  Such  a  prob- 
lem came  up  a  while  ago  with  regard 
to  a  manufacturer  I  know.  At 
present  their  catalog  is  small  enough 
to  put  into  the  pocket.  This  catalog 
is  printed  twice  a  year,  but  each 
edition  is  mailed  twice  during  the 
season  to  each  customer.  And  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  they  secure 
almost  as  much  business  from  the 
second  mailing  to  the  same  cus- 
tomers as  they  do  from  the  first! 

Due  to  its  small  size  the  life  of 
this  catalog  is  comparatively  short; 
in  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  lost.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  print 
a  larger  catalog  that  would  pre- 
sumably have  a  longer  life  and  make 
it  do  for  the  whole  season. 

The  life  of  each  type  of  catalog 
is  carefully  worked  out  by  such 
houses  as  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company.  There  are  two  large  cata- 
logs of  approximately  900  pages 
printed  annually,  each  with  a  season 
of  about  six  months.  One,  the 
spring  and  summer  book,  is  mailed 
in  January  and  continues  in  effect 
until  July;  the  second,  the  fall  and 
winter  catalog,  goes  out  from  Aug. 
1  to  September  and  continues  in 
effect  until  Jan.  1. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  gener- 
ally, the  larger  and  bulkier  your 
catalog,  the  longer  its  life  will  be. 

The  life  of  your  mailing  pieces 
has  an  important  bearing  on  your 
selection  of  mailing  dates.  If  your 
catalog  has  only  a  short  life,  you 
will  naturally  want  to  mail  it  at  the 
peak  of  the  season  when  your  cus- 
tomers have  the  most  money  and  are 
in  a  buying  mood  for  your  product. 
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ALL  OF   US  KNOW 

"]Mrs.  Astorbilt"  denumds  that  a  gown  or  wriip  have  a  Fifth  Avenue  label,  that 
her  silverware  have  a  noted  hallmark,  and  that  the  furnishings  of  her  homes, 
in  city  or  country,  possess  the  undeniable  impress  of  Quality. 

"Mr.  Astorbilt"  desires  an  address  of  distinction,  a  motor  of  established  repu- 
tation, a  banking  connection  of  widely  known  reliability. 

These  People  Want  the  Best.     They  Can  Afford  It.     And  They  Read 

The  SPUR 

Its  Pages  Mirror  the  Lives  of  Men  and  Women  of  Means 


Indicative   of   the   Qiialitij   of   The   SPUR   are   these  noteworthy 
messages,  found  among  the  advertisements  in  the  November  1  issue: 

"Versions  of  The  Black  Decolette,  Sponsored  by  Drecoll." — B.  Altman  &  Co. 

"Jewelers  for  115  Years." — Black,   Stakr  &  Frost. 

Reproducing  Pipe  Organs  and  Reproducing  Pianos   (4  pages). — Duo-Art. 

Whole  Floor  Apartments,  $14,000  and  up. — 817  Fifth  Avenue. 

"Dual  Valve  Six"  at  $5,250  and  $7,000.— Pierce-Arrow. 

"Offices  in  More  Tiian  50  Leading  Cities." — National  City  Company. 

And  there  are  more  than  300  other  appeal-to-quality  advertisements,  bearing  such  names 
as:  Abercrombie  &  Fitcli,  Beechnut  Bacon,  Brooks  Bros.,  Clicquot,  E.  P.  Dutton,  Fisher 
Bodies,  Gar  Wood  Boats,  Gruen  Watches,  Guaranty  Trust,  Houbigant,  Kelly  Cords,  Knox 
Hats,  Lincoln  Motors,  Listerine,  Miaini-Biltmore,  Packard,  Pathex,  Revillon,  Russwin, 
Southern  Pacific,  Studebaker,  White  Star,  Winton  Engines,  Wurlitzer  Grand  Pianos,  Etc. 

The  Two  November  Issues  carry  a  total  of  103,836  Lines  of  Advertising 

For  a  comprehensive  information  book  felling  all  about  The  SPUR,  write  to 

The  SPUR 

425  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Burton  R.  Freer  LONDON  PARIS  Travers  D.  Carman 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd.  194   Boylston  Street 
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A  Goulash  Avenue  Grocer  Talks 
to  Sales  Managers 

By  Louis  Brewer 


A  S  pointed  out  in  my  previous 
/\  article,  the  retail  store  where 
_Lm.I  gathered  the  material  for 
these  articles  is  located  on  Avenue 
"B,"  formerly  known  as  Goulash 
Avenue  because  of  the  large  percent- 
age of  Hungarian  population,  and 
the  inevitable  Hungarian  restaurants 
dotting  both  sides  of  the  avenue. 
Competition  is  keen  among  the  in- 
dependent groceries  on  Goulash  Ave- 
nue. Some  of  them  open  at  five  a.  m. 
I  opened  mine  at  six  a.  m.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  early  opening 
hour  is  that  the  grocer  is  obliged  to 
count  about  400  rolls  and  75  loaves 
of  bread,  and  if  there  is  a  discrep- 
ancy on  the  first  count  it  has  to  be 
done  over  again.  I  kept  the  store 
open  until  nine  p.  m. ;  therefore,  I 
know  what  the  grocer  is  up  against 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  If  more  ad- 
vertising and  sales  managers  would 
see  the  retailer  at  work  during  the 
rush  hours  instead  of  during  the  few 
hours  of  lull  in  the  store — or  per- 
haps never  see  him  at  all — there 
would  be  fewer  advertising  failures. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  foreign- 
born  retailer,  schooled  in  European 
shopkeeping,  is  not  a  merchant  as 
judged  by  American  standards.  And 
the  reason  is  this:  Very  few  of  the 
European  makers  of  manufactured 
articles  do  their  own  selling.  In  al- 
most all  cases  the  manufacturer  re- 
lies for  his  distribution  on  a  peculiar 
type  of  intermediary,  which  is  a 
cross  between  what  is  known  in  this 
country  as  a  jobber  and  a  manufac- 
turers' selling  agent.  This  agent  has 
no  interest  beyond  the  immediate 
profit  that  can  be  realized,  and 
doesn't  give  a  tinker's  dam  about  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Such  things  as 
scientific  merchandising  as  we  know 
it  in  the  U.  S.,  decent  profits,  hon- 
esty, are  only  abstract  thoughts  to 
him,  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  with  us  that  these 
things  are  indispensable  to  any  last- 
ing success  in  marketing  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  country.  Moreover,  a 
highly  organized  sales  and  advertis- 
ing department,  in  the  charge  of 
men  who  are  getting  more  pay  in 
American    dollars    than    the    entire 


cabinet  in  most  of  the  European 
countries,  and  who  concentrate  all 
their  energies  to  create  a  demand 
for  a  single  article,  is  practically  un- 
known in  Europe. 

Those  of  us  who  lived  in  Europe 
have  learned  from  observation  that 
in  almost  every  country  the  prevail- 
ing conception  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  that  a  pair  of  sox  is  a  pair 
of  SOX  and  nothing  more,  and  that 
the  idea  of  asking  for  them  by  a 
trade  mark  is  absurd.  There  is  only 
one  consideration:  i.e. — price,  and 
price  only.  They  know  little  of  the 
power  of  identified  merchandise,  and 
are  not  yet  convinced  that  the  av- 
erage man  will  pay  more  for  an  ar- 
ticle after  it  has  proved  itself  to 
possess  unusual  merit.  This  mental 
attitude  is  responsible  for  the  com- 
paratively low  standard  of  business 
practices.  This  condition  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean trained  shopkeeper  is  a  natural 
born  bargainer.  Production  costs  in 
general  have  very  little  to  do  with 
selling  prices.  'The  custom  is  to 
"charge  all  the  traffic  can  bear," 
hence  there  are  no  fixed  prices,  and 


every  transaction  is  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  battle  and  a  compromise  between 
what  the  shopkeeper  asks  and  what 
the  customer  can  and  will  pay.  The 
following  anecdote  is  illuminating  of 
the  commercial  candor  as  it  prevails 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe: 

Customer:   "How  much  for  this  suit 

of  clothes?" 

Merchant:  "Forty  gulden." 
Customer:  "I'll  give  you  ten  gulden." 
Merchant:  "All  right,  take  it,  I  have 

only  one  price." 

Failure  to  take  into  account  this 
lack  of  familiarity  of  the  foreign- 
horn  retailer  with  the  selling  methods 
which  are  as  much  a  part  of  an 
American  business  man's  equipment 
as  golf  score  comparisons  at  im- 
portant conferences,  is  responsible 
for  many  advertising  campaigns  in 
the  foreign-language  papers  that  bat 
around  200. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
measured  by  American  standards, 
these  Goulash  Avenue  grocers  can- 
not be  considered  merchants,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  better  entrenched, 
and  have  less  to  fear  from  the  ever- 
growing menace  of  chain-store  com- 
petition than  the  grocers  in  the 
American  neighborhood.  The  Ameri- 
can retailer  in  an  American  com- 
munity is  usually  looked  down  upon 
by  most  of  his  patrons.  Just  the 
opposite  condition  exists  in  the  for- 
eign section,  where  he  is  looked  up 
to  and  is  classed  as  a  capitalist.  He 
is  somewhat  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  his  customers,  who  are 
mainly  working  people,  and  is  often 
called  upon  to  act  as  their  legal  ad- 
visor. He  is  very  often  called  upon 
to  write  letters  to  the  gas  company, 
to  the  school  teacher,  and  to  make 
important  telephone  calls,  as  many 
of  his  immigrant  housewife  custom- 
ers have  only  a  distant  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language.  There- 
fore, if  he  keeps  his  store  fairly 
clean — clean  enough  to  satisfy  the 
not-too-high  standard  required  by  his 
trade — he  has  not  much  to  worry 
about  from  chain-store  competition. 

"Caveman"  salesmanship  tactics 
will  antagonize  the  European-trained 
dealer  more  quickly  than   anything 
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Tell  and  sell  the  merchant — and  Tl 
he'll    tell   and   sell    the    millions  j,l 


r*  OU  have  never  seen  an  archi- 
tect, or  an  engineer,  or  a  .builder 
who  was   any  less  than  certain 
that  his  work  would  stand  up. 

Advertising  is  a  form  of  building 
— and  while  it  probably  never  can  be 
as  exact  a  science  as   the   steel-and- 
stone  school,   it  can   and   must  stick 
close  to  commonsense  at 
every  step.     It  must  be 
as  sound   and   as  strong 
and  as  everlastingly  safe 
as  experience  and  judg- 
ment can  make  it. 

In  our  field  of  dry  goods  and  de- 
partment store  merchandising,  the 
advertising  framework  is  dealer 
interest,  dealer  confidence,  dealer 
enthusiasm — because  this  dealer  is  a 
super-dealer,  his  store  a  super-store, 
his  influence  for  the  success  of  your 
product  paramount.  Without  his  ac- 
tive interest,  no  product  can  succeed. 

In  this  field,  The  Economist  Group 
is  an  inevitable  element  of  the  frame- 
work— because  of  its  unique  contacts 
with  all  the  half-million  and  over  de- 


^   ^   ^  SO  IN 

^    ^  LET  THE 
BE  STRONG 

partment  stores  and  with  thousands 
more  on  down  the  line — and  because 
of  its  unique  every-week  service  to 
its  market. 

If  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  advertising  of  dry  goods  and  de- 
partment store  lines,  build  enough 
framework  and  build  it  strong 
enough.  Use  The  Economist  Group 
and  use  it  rightly.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  same  safety  and  the 
same  strength.  .  .  .and,  before  it  is  too 
late,  let  us  help  with  the  planning. 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 

239  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST— National,  Weekly  MERCHANT-ECONOMIST— Zoned,  Fortnightly 


l7. 


000  stores  in  more  than  10,000  centers — stores 
the  country's  retail  business  in  dry  goods  and 


that  do  over  75%  71 
dept.  store  lines.  JJ 
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Advertisers  Take  Aggressive  in 
Price  Maintenance  Battle 

By  J.  George  Frederick 


THE  apparently  never-ending 
battle  for  price  maintenance  is 
becoming  more  bold  and  deter- 
mined. Advertisers  are  taking  the 
aggressive  after  having  been  cowed 
for  years  by  the  advice  of  attorneys 
who  found  the  situation  too  full  of 
legal  complications  to  see  clearly 
through  it. 

Not  long  ago  THE  Fortnightly 
described  the  especially  bold  chal- 
lenge of  "Cream  of  Wheat,"  which 
laid  down  with  great  bluntness  the 
decision  as  to  its  course,  and  its  de- 
termination to  cut  off  from  its  lists 
all  price  cutters. 


The  most  recent  advertiser  to 
take  the  aggressive  is  Coty,  Inc., 
New  York,  (perfumers)  who,  for 
several  years,  has  been  the  victim  of 
one  of  the  most  shameless  exhibi- 
tions of  price  piracy  ever  known  by 
an  advertiser.  Coty,  Inc.,  has  now 
worked  out  a  price  maintenance 
policy  which  is  well  considered,  de- 
termined and  practical.  It  has  di- 
vided the  country  into  275  sales 
districts.  In  these  districts  dealers 
who  wish  to  buy  through  distrib- 
utors can  do  so  through  the  ex- 
clusive distributor  appointed  by 
Coty  for  this  purpose.     These  local 


exclusive  distributors  carry  com- 
plete stocks,  and  are  at  all  times  in 
a  position  to  supply  dealers. 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  this 
new  Coty  plan  has  the  merit  of  being 
in  line  with  the  marked  general 
trend  in  the  merchandising  field 
toward  exclusive  zone  distributors, 
and  is,  also,  high  strategy  in  the 
war  on  price  cutting.  It  puts  Coty 
distribution  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
especially  selected  distributors  who 
are  entirely  won  over  to  price  main- 
tenance, and  makes  it  difficult  for 
price  cutters  to  get  any  Coty  goods. 
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The  Squiiab  Sales  Policy 


CONCERNING  DISTRIBUTION 

Squibb's  Drugs  and  Medicinal  Products  that  are  used  by  the 
professional  druggist  and  tlie  physician,  or  by  the  public  upon 
physicians'  prescriptions,  are  sold  only  through  the  professional 
retail  druggists,  who  alone  are  qualified  to  dispense  them. 

Squibb's  Household  Products,  such  as  Milk  of  Magnesia, 
Liquid  Petrolatum,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  Epsom  Salt,  Castor  Oil 
and  Cod-Liver  Oil,  which  products  the  Medical  Profession  con- 
siders to  be  entirely  safe  for  the  public  to  use  without  prescrip- 
tion, are  distributed  primarily  through  the  professional  retail 
druggists,  but  may  also  be  handled  by  such  department  stores  as 
have  a  drug  department  in  charge  of  a  registered  pharmacist. 
We  do  not  advocate  or  encourage  the  establishment  of  drug  de- 
partments in  department  stores,  but  we  cannot  refuse  to  execute 
orders  for  household  products,  if  such  drug  departments  are 
conducted  by  registered  pharmacists. 

Squibb's  Toilet  Preparations,  such  as  Talcum  Powder,  Nursery 
Powder,  Zinc  Stearale,  Cold  Cream,  Benzoinated  Cream  and 
Dental  Cream,  are  distributed  primarily  through  the  professional 
retail  druggists,  but  are  also  handled  by  department  stores  in 
their  toilet  goods  department.  This  is  in  accordance  with  well- 
established  trade  practice,  which  is  recognized  by  every  manu- 
facturer of  toilet  articles. 

OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  AGGRESSIVE 
PRICE-CUTTING 

Aggressive  price-cutting  is  to  be  condemned  as  destructive  of 
every  interest  involved.  It  means  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer  of  necessary  profits — of  profits  without  which  he  can- 
not render  the  service  to  the  Medical  Profession  and  to  the 
public,  which   is   expected   from  him. 

Every  transaction  that  does  not  earn  at  least  the  overhead 
expenses  represents  a  definite  loss.  The  theory  that  such  loss  is 
made  good  by  profit  on  articles  sold  at  regular  prices  is  fal- 
lacious. Aggressive  price-cutting  permanently  injures  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  store,  as  it  tends  to  establish  selling  prices  that 
spell  ruin  to  the  dealer.  Aggressive  price-cutting  demoralizes 
customers,  for  it  reduces  them  to  mere  bargain  hunters  and   in- 


evitably  destroys   their  confidence   in   the   integrity   and   honesty 
of  the  store. 

The  only  safe  practice  is — to  earn  your  overhead  and  reason- 
able profit  on  every  sale.  The  retailer  who  disregards  this  fun- 
damental rule  of  sound  business  places  himself  upon  the  slippery 
road  to   disappointment  and  failure. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  ruinous  price- 
cutting,  and  we  sympathize  with  the  retailer  who  knows  that  he 
is  not  making  the  profits  that  his  service  requires,  and  yet  feels 
compelled  to  follow  the  path  of  self-destruction  because  other 
retailers  do  the  same. 

We  also  recognize  that  modern  merchandising  requires  of  the 
retailer  that  he  arrange  special  sales  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  stimulate  business  and  increase  the  volume  of  sales.  Such 
special  sales,  however,  must  not  depend  on  ruinous  price-cutting 
on  popular  products  with  the  intent  to  use  them  as  bait  to  at- 
tract patronage,  in  the  hope  of  selling  also  other,  and  often 
inferior,  products. 

We  are  firmly  opposed  to  such  unsound  and  unfair  trade- 
practices,  which  tend  to  destroy  legitimate  retailing.  Some 
method  must  be  found  to  stem  the  tide  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  the  professional  retail  druggist.  He  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  factor  in  our  economic  life. 

While  the  laws  do  not  permit  us  to  dictate  to  any  customer  at 
what  prices  he  is  to  sell  the  goods  bought  from  us,  and  while 
we  will  have  no  agreement  or  understanding  with  any  customer 
regarding  the  re-sale  of  our  products,  we  nevertheless  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  we  disapprove  of  the  sale  at  retail  of 
any  Squibb  product  at  a  price  that  does  not  leave  the  retailer 
a  reasonable  profit  after  covering  his  overhead  expenses.  If 
any  retailer  sells  any  Squibb  product  at  a  price  which  does  not 
leave  such  reasonable  profit,  we  must  consider  his  action  as  un- 
friendly toward  us  and  detrimental  to   our  business. 

Under  our  Sales  Policy  thus  outlined  we  reserve  our  legal 
right  to  refuse  to  sell  our  products  to  any  distributor  who  de- 
structively cuts  prices  and  demoralizes  our  market. 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 


How  one  large  company  outlines  its  i 
of  it.s  customers  through  the  medium  of 
printed  from  The  :i!emoranda.  published 


es  for  the  benefit 
louse  organ.  Re- 
R.  Squibb  &  Sons. 
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The  True  Cleveland  Market— 

Everybody  Says  So! 

The  Cleveland  Press  says  so,  the  22  leading  Cleveland  mer- 
chants say  so,  A.B.C.  says  so,  the  Cleveland  Bell  Telephone 
Company  says  so,  Editor  and  Publisher's  "Space 
Buyers  Guide"  says  so.  Ask  anybody  in  Cleve- 
land— and  they'll  say  so  too. 

The  Press  is  the  First  Advertising  Buy  in 
Cleveland  because  it  has  the  largest  city — lar- 
gest city  and  surburban — largest  True  Cleve- 
land Market — largest  total  daily  circulation  in 
Cleveland,  or  Ohio,  and  publishes  advertising 
at  Cleveland's  low^est  milline  rate. 

A  folder  just  off  the  press  tells  all  about  the  newspaper 
situation  in  Cleveland   and   the  True  Cleveland  Market. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

The  Cleveland  Press 


FIRST 

IN 

CLEVELAND! 
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Speeding  Up  the  Turnover  to 
Increase  the  Profits 

By  General  Brice  P.  Disque 


to 


GENERAL  DISQUE,  veteran  of  many  years  of  peace- 
ful army  life  as  well  as  of  the  late  war,  is  now  presi- 
dent of  Johnson-Cowdin-Emmerich,  Inc.,  manufacturers 
of  ribbons.  Because  of  long  and  colorful  line  of  ex- 
periences which  embraced  control  of  army  supply  de- 
pots, government  manufacturing,  and  a  period  of 
service  as  warden  of  the  Michigan  State  Penitentiary, 
he  was  selected  by  the  War  Department  to  supervise 
the  obtaining  of  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes during  the  Great  War.  For  his  organizing  and 
executive  ability  he  was  awarded  the  rank  of  general. 
Now  he  has  turned  his  remarkable  ability  into  the 
field  of  merchandising,  where,  in  the  handling  of  a 
difficult  line,  he  has  evolved  the  plan  which  is  outhned 
here.  Its  great  spur  to  turnover  and  consequent  en- 
larged profit  to  dealers,  its  lowered  cost  to  manufac- 
turer and  consumer,  all  justify  the  importance  attached 
to  it  by  the  Marketing  and  Distribution  Council  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club,  before  whom  this  address 
was  delivered. 


IT    is    my    purpose 
show  you   that  by   in- 
creasing   the    turnover 

of  a  given  stock  of  goods 

from  two  to  eight  times 

a  year,   assuming  a  uni- 
form volume   of  business 

is     maintained,      gross 

profit  is  also  increased  on 

the      investment      from 

about  33  per  cent  to  133 

per  cent.     If  that  can  be 

done,    a   man    with   a    20 

per   cent    investment   can 

turn  over  his  money  five 

times,    if    he    handles    it 

intelligently. 

Once    I    went    into    a 

store    in    Detroit   and    in 

the     course     of     twenty 

minutes    I    saw    three 

women     ask     for     black 

ribbon  and  be  told  that  it 

was  not  in  stock.     Black 

is  the   biggest   selling  color   in   rib-    ate.      Through   that   necessity,    sys-    search,  we  arranged  a  set  of 

bons.     The  year  before  I  joined  our    terns    were    developed,     which    are    The    items    are    divided    into    150 

company,  it  failed  to  ship  $400,000    applicable   to   industry,    and   I   have    colors  and  16  widths. 

worth  of  business,  because  the  goods    applied  them  here.  There   are   about   thirty   different 

were    not    in    stock.      These    things        My  problem  is  not  a  question  of    patterns  which  belong  in  a  depart- 

impressed  me  with  the  necessity  of    speeding  turnover.     It  is  more  vital    ment  store.    We  discovered  that  the 

finding  some  way  to  maintain  the  that  the  man  in  business  recognize  satin  taffeta,  size  five,  color  black, 
the  return  he  can  get  on  the  money  was  a  big  selling  item.  White,  blue, 
he  has  to  invest.  If  a  man  has  pink  were  also  big  sellers,  so  all 
$1,000,000  and  runs  a  department  tables  were  constructed  in  accord- 
the    way    the    average    department    ance  with  our  researches.    We  went 

black  and  white  and  a  great  deal  of    store  runs  its  ribbon  department,  he    into  an  intricate  method  of  determin- 

business  was  lost  because  of  this.        makes  no  more  money  than  a  man    ing  requirements,   and  then   set   up 
It  wasn't  a  simple  matter  to  find    who  has  $400,000  and  uses  it  intel-    standards  for  different  stocks.     We 

a  method,  since  there  are  necessarily    ligently.  arrived  at  a  standard  of  stock  for 

every  store,  which  standard,  assum- 
,UR  aim  is  to  supply  stores  with  ing  that  store  had  a  demand  similar 
'several  dozen  different  items  in  to  the  country  at  large,  consisted  of 
quantities  just  large  enough  to  the  most  saleable  articles, 
meet  current  demands.  We  have  We  then  set  up  a  standard  for  the 
stores  carrying  merchandise  inven- 
tories of  $1,000  up  to  $60,000.     The 


This  leaves  $30,000  which 
the  store  will  pay  for 
staple  merchandise.  We 
assume  a  four  time  turn- 
over, which  leaves  $7,500 
that  the  store  should 
have  invested  in  stock. 

We  have  125  stores  on 
our  records,  and  we  have 
an  intimate  picture  of 
what  they  are  doing. 
Their  average  turnover 
had  been  two  times  per 
year,  so  we  adopted  the 
plan  of  four  times  per 
year.  Assuming  it  was 
too  high  and  was  doubling 
the  average,  we  arrived 
at  a  figure  of  $7,500.  The 
problem  was  as  to  the 
number  of  these  8000 
items  which  should  be 
carried  in  their  stock. 
After  several  months'  re- 


stocks of  merchandise  in  a  reason- 
able fashion.  We  had  about  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  goods,  and  we  were 
con.stantly  out  of  such  colors  as  pink. 


o: 


something  like  8000  different  items 
made  by  ribbon  manufacturers.  I 
say  necessarily,  because  the  trade 
demands  it.  Of  those  items,  some 
■'lOOO  are  regarded  as  necessary  to 
complete  a  department  in  a  store. 
Any  department  store  manager  or 
)uyer   can    think    of   5000    different    first   problem    is   to   determine   how 


kinds  and  never  have  too  many. 

While  I  was  with  the  Army  Sup- 
ply Depot  in  Manila  we  had  to  sup- 
ply an  army  of  65,000  men.  Seems 
:'  great  number,  but  when  you  think 


many   of   these   items   we   can   hon- 
estly recommend  for  a  given  volume 


store  and  started  it  off  by  taking 
inventory  _of  its  stock,  and  slashing 
it  wherever  expedient  so  that  it 
could  not  be  replenished  or  increased 
until  the  store  had  reduced  its  stock 


of  the  various  departments,  you  can  of  it  at  40  per  cent  mark-up,  it 
realize  that  the  army — six  months  leaves  $60,000  for  those  goods.  We 
from  its  base  as  far  as  supplies  assume  that  one-half  are  fancies,  in 
were  concerned — had  to  have  sup-  which  we  are  only  casually  inter- 
plies  in  stock  or  they  couldn't  oper-  ested,  as  there  is  no  profit  in  them. 


of  business.  Accordingly  we  decide  below  the  standard  we  had  set.  We 
that  if  a  store  is  doing  $100,000  built  forms  for  record-keeping  and 
ribbon  business  per  year  and  most  gave  each  store  a  set  showing  the 
quantity  of  each  ribbon  of  each  dif- 


ferent width,  which  they  should  have 
in  stock  at  all  times.  Once  a  week 
the  store  counts  stock  and  fills  out 
the    forms,    automatically    ordering 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64] 
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The  69c 
that  means  $517,000,000 


TF  YOU  SELL  ANYTHING  that  passes  over  the  elec- 
1  trical  shop's  counter  \ou  ought  to  look  long  and 
thoughtfully  at  the  tall  pile  of  pennies  on  the  left.  Out 
of  every  dollar  the  electrical  retailer  gets  he  spends  69 
cents  for  merchandise. 

Sixty-nine  cents  in  itself  is  not  an  exciting  sum  of  money. 
Butthe  electrical  retailers  of  the  country  last  year  took 
in  so  many  dollars  that  they  bought  $517,000,000  worth 
of  electrical  appliances,  portable  lamps,  lighting  equip- 
ment, novelties,  wiring  devices  and  allied  products  from 
manufacturers. 

Now  the  significant  thing  is  that  these  electrical  retailers 
—15,000 

electric  light  companies  selling  merchandise 

electrical  dealers 

electrical  contractor-dealers 

electrical  contractors 

electrical  specialty  shops 

department  stores  with  electrical  departments 

hardware  stores  with  electrical  departments, 

etc., 

are  readers  of  Electrical  Merchandising,  the  business  mag- 
azine of  the  electrical  trade. 

So  if  you  or  your  client  have  a  claim  on  the  $517,000,000 
n  the  electrical  retailer's  pocketbook  you  had  better 
tell  him  your  story  in  Electrical  Merchandising. 


68.9  Cents     7.4  Cents       3.3  Cents       9.4  Cents 


Paid   Out   for 
Administrative 

Expense. 
Management, 


P.  S. — An  interesting  booklet, 
"The  M.\n  Who  Has  the 
Biggest  Electrical  Job  in 
America,"  by  Howard  A. 
Lewis,  will  be  sent  to  electrical 
manufacturers  and  their  adver- 
tising counselors  upon  request. 


2.7  Cents 

Paid   Out   for 
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Advertising. 

Windows,    etc. 


4.2  Cents 


Paid   Out   for 

Other     Expenses 

Including 


What  Happens  to  the  Dollar 
You  Spend  in  an  Electrical  Shop 


4.1  Cents 

PROFIT 


Electrical  Merchandising 


Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
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ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


November  18,  1925 


THE  6-pt  lAG 

©^Bodkins 


WHILE  in  Detroit  recently  I  was 
interested  to  study  the  adver- 
tisements being  run  in  the  news- 
papers by  the  Detroit  Convention  and 
Tourists'  Bureau  in  a  campaign  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $150,000  to  be  used  in 
bringing  conventions  to  that  city. 

Whereas  most  city-booming  copy  is 
made  up  of  a  lot  of  Babbitty  literary 
bombast,  whoever  wrote  this  Detroit 
copy  marshalled  an  array  of  facts  and 
figures  that  would  have  wrung  a  sub- 
scription from  Sinclair  Lewis  himself! 
Under  a  heading  reading,  "Will  you 
invest  one  dollar  to  get  $909  next 
year?"  the  advertisement  states: 

Actual  figures  show  that  every  conven- 
tion delegate  who  comes  to  Detroit  spends 
an  average  of  $20.00  a  day. 

For  the  Real  Estate  convention  it  was 
$50.00  daily  for  four  days  ;  for  the  Railway 
Firemen  and  Engineers  it  was  $15.00  every 
dav  for  thirty  davs. 

Careful  investigation  shows  that  412,000 
delegates  in  1925  spent  $32,960,000. 

2,000.000  tourists  (or  more)  add  another 
$18,000,000    (or   more). 

This  tremendous  sum  was  distributed  on 
the  "first  turn"  as  follows: 

Merchandise,  26.0  per  cent;  restaurants, 
23.5  ;  hotels  and  rooms,  20.3  ;  automobiles, 
accessories,  garages,  gas  and  oil,  11.5  ; 
transportation.  7.0  :  taxicabs.  jitneys,  mo- 
tor buses,  street  railways.  3.3  ;  theaters, 
amusements,  2.5  :  confectionery,  cigars  and 
miscellaneous.    5.9. 

On  the  "second  turn"  alone  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars  passed  through  thousands 
of  other  hands. 

Every  citizen  of  Detroit  was  benefited. 

For  the  average  dollar  passes  through 
31  hands  in  the  course  of  a  year — and 
every  one  of  the   31   profits  accordingly. 

Tou  can  triple  these  dollars  next  year 
by  a  very  small  investment — bring  your- 
self greater  returns  than  you  have  ever 
before  obtained. 

Every  dollar  spent  to  bring  out-of-town 
money  to  Detroit  in  1925  brought  back 
$909. 

The  cost  was  .0011 — eleven  one-hun- 
dredths  of   1   per  cent. 

Invest  a  few  dollars  now  and  get  returns 
of  909  to  1  within  fifteen  months. 

Not  content  with  this  impressive 
presentation  of  the  value  of  conven- 
tions, the  advertisement  goes  on  to 
state:  "A  house-to-house  survey  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  in  eight  blocks 
scattered  throughout  the  city  shows 
that  one  in  every  twenty  families  came 
to  Detroit  as  the  direct  result  of  a 
convention." 

Does  not  this  array  of  specific  facts 
and  figures  shame  the  average  copy 
writer,  content  to  sit  at  his  desk  day 
after  day  grinding  out  the  same  old 
generalities  in  lieu  of  salesmanship? 
— 8-pt.— 

I've  talked  with  several  agency  copy 
writers  about  this  and  they  say,  "Yes, 
but  at  our  ofiice  they  don't  encourage 
us  to  go  out  in  the  field  to  hunt  for 
facts  and  figures  and  actual  cases. 
They  think  we  ought  to  be  right  at 
our   desks   every   hour   of  every   day." 

"Well,  then,"  I  counter,  "how  about 


spending  a  few  evenings,  or  half  a 
dozen  Saturday  afternoons,  (and  some 
dollars,  too,  if  necessary)  to  do  the 
job  on  your  own  hook?  Why  not  ferret 
out  facts  and  figures  and  specific  in- 
stances and  use-experiences  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  for  yourself,  and 
make  your  copy  so  amazing  in  its 
effectiveness  that  the  boss  will  begin 
to  ask  you  how  such  and  such  a  thing 
should  be  advertised,  and  how  you 
want  to  go  about  working  out  the  cam- 
paign, and  will  a  50-per  cent  increase 
in  salary  for  next  year  be  satisfac- 
tory?" 

It's  a  rather  long  question,  and 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Horatio  Alger 
(my  secretary  says),  and  perhaps  that 
is  why  most  of  the  men  I  have  asked 
have  not  given  a  satisfactory  answer. 
And  then  again,  perhaps — oh,  well,  as 
someone  remarked  to  me  the  other  day, 
human  beings  are  very  quick  to  seek 
their  level  and  remarkably  content  to 
stay  there! 

— 8-pt.— 

"To  give  you  an  idea  how  we  value 
windows,"  says  David  Meyer,  super- 
intendent of  windows  of  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  Company,  "only  recently 
an  official  of  our  company  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  store  rented  by  us  for 
$10,000  per  year  meant  that  we  were 
paying  $7,000  per  year  rent  for  the 
windows  and  only  $3,000  a  year  for  the 
balance  of  the  store." 

Rather  startling  statement,  that.  But 
why  not? 

-8-pt- 

Prom  my  local  weekly  paper  I  clip 
this  advertisement,  which  occupied  a 
space  six  inches  d.  c,  as  being  a  rather 
unique    bit    of    copy    display.      Twelve 


points,    each    given    equal    prominence 
without  confusion. 

And  how  the  advertisement  stood 
out  on  the  page  by  virtue  of  its  design ! 
— 8-pt.— 
Now  develops  a  contest  as  concern- 
ing who  sent  the  first  advertisement 
across  the  country  by  the  telephoto- 
graphic  process.  In  the  July  15  issue 
of  the  Fortnightly  appeared  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  advertisement  of  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association 
which  was  telephotographed  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York.  The  date  of 
this  transmission,  which  was  claimed 
to  be  the  first  ever  flashed  across  the 
country  by  this  new  process,  was  July 
5,   1925,  at  1.45  p.   m. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  was  not 
the  first  telephotographic  advertise- 
ment, for  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Incorpo- 
rated, submits  an  advertisement  for 
Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  of  St. 
Louis,  which  occupied  the  front  cover 
of  the  June  15,  1925,  issue  of  Journal 
of  Electricity,  which  was  telephoto- 
graphed on  June  7,  1925. 

Can  anybody  establish  a  prior  claim  ? 

-8-pt- 
Judging  by  the  figures  compiled  by 
The  Meredith  publications  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  a  booklet  entitled 
What  Farmers  Eat,  the  farmer  has  not 
been  properly  introduced  to  grape 
fruit,  nor  to  ginger  ale.  For  only  22 
per  cent  of  the  farm  families  ques- 
tioned bought  fresh  grape  fruit,  and 
only  4  per  cent  confessed  to  purchas- 
ing ginger  ale.  Both  of  these  products 
had  to  be  advertised  into  general  use, 
and  apparently  the  farm  hasn't  been 
won   over  yet. 

-8-pt- 
I   rise  to   ask:    Are  there   too  many 
conventions? 

Are  we  all  spending  too  much  time, 
money  and  energy  in  attending  these 
gatherings? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  journals 
of  the  various  trades  and  professions 
are  weekly  or  fortnightly  or  monthly 
conventions,  in  which  the  problems  of 
the  trade  or  profession  are  discussed, 
ideas  are  interchanged,  trends  are 
charted,  and  most  of  the  other  really 
important  convention  ends  served? 
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How  Farm  Women  Are  Modernizing 
Their  Kitchens 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 


ment  are  made.  The  owner,  however, 
really  works  out  her  own  problem,  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  and  the 
State  Home  Management  Specialist 
acting  only  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
At  the  end  of  a  given  time — usually 
three  or  four  months — the  kitchens  are 
scored  again  and  the  prize  awarded  to 
the  woman  who  has  made  the  greatest 
improvement  in  proportion  to  the  time 
and  money  she  has  expended. 

Meanwhile,  the  farm  women  of  the 
county  have  been  meeting  in  community 
groups  for  a  definite  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  kitchen  planning — size;  wall 
and  floor  finishes;  grouping  equipment 
for  efficiency;  height  of  working  sur- 
faces; selection  and  care  of  equipment 
of  all  kinds. 

The  thought  and  originality  shown 
by  the  women  who  really  make  a  study 
of  their  kitchens  is  amazing.  Mrs.  Lee 
Blevins  lives  in  a  two-room  "home- 
stead shack"  in  Platte  County,  Wy- 
oming— a  dry  farming  county.  In  spite 
of  the  limited  funds  at  her  disposal 
(their  contest  came  at  the  close  of  sev- 
eral years  of  drought)  Mrs.  Blevins 
listed  sixty  separate  and  distinct 
changes  which  she  made  in  her  kitchen 
during  the  contest. 

These  ranged  from  putting  up  a 
holder  for  the  ball  of  twine,  to  putting 
down  a  new  floor,  painting  all  the  wood- 
work, and  refinishing  her  chairs  and 
table.  Here,  as  in  most  other  places 
where  this  work  has  been  done,  it  was 
carried  over  the  next  year  into  a  gen- 
eral project  for  improving  other  parts 
of  the  house. 

WHETHER  the  work  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  a  "contest"  or  just  because 
the  women  are  interested  to  save  their 
time  and  energy  for  home-keeping  in- 
stead of  expending  it  all  in  housekeep- 
ing, the  plan  of  doing  the  work  is 
much  the  same. 

A  sufficient  number  of  communities 
in  the  county  are  interested  in  the 
work  to  secure  the  services  of  the  State 
Home  Management  Specialist;  groups 
in  these  communities  are  organized  by 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  or  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent;  each  com- 
munity chooses  from  its  group  one  or 
two  "community  project  leaders"; 
these  project  leaders  meet  once  a  month 
with  the  State  Home  Management  Spe- 
cialist at  some  central  point  in  the 
county;  here  they  receive  definite  in- 
struction, supplemented  by  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed  material  to  take 
back  home  with  them ;  following  this 
"Leader  Training  School"  each  com- 
munity group  meets  and  receives  this 


same  instruction  from  its  project  lead- 
ers; at  the  close  of  the  series  the 
project  leaders  secure  reports  from  the 
women  in  their  groups  telling  in  detail 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
the  individual  members  as  a  result  of 
the  project  work.  As  a  grand  finale 
there  is  a  county-wide  "Achievement 
Day"  meeting  at  which  the  women  from 
the  diff'erent  .communities  come  to- 
gether for  an  all-day  meeting. 

This  plan  has  been  worked  out  be- 
cause it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
and  State  Specialists  to  meet  directly 
with  all  of  the  community  groups 
which  are  demanding  the  work.  Prob- 
ably the  average  number  of  women 
reached  by  each  project  leader  can  be 
fairly  estimated  at  ten,  though  one 
woman  in  Ohio  definitely  passed  on  to 
1.33  other  women  the  instruction  she 
received  in  the  health  project. 

SOME  very  interesting  results  have 
been  reported  in  the  home  manage- 
ment project.  Tennessee  decided  last 
spring  that  they  would  tie  up  their 
kitchen  improvement  work  with  their 
Better  Homes  Week.  They  started  in 
February  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
more  than  4000  kitchens  in  Tennessee 
had  been  improved  in  one  or  more  ways. 
In  Wyandot  County,  Ohio,  375  women 
carried  on  the  work;  in  Valley  County, 
Montana,  75  kitchens,  were  entered  in 
the  contest. 

From  Richland  and  Yellowstone 
Counties,  Montana,  we  have  some 
equally  interesting  figures.  During  the 
contests  in  those  two  sparsely  settled 
counties,  729  pieces  of  equipment  were 
added;  light  and  ventilation  were  im- 
proved in  70  kitchens;  in  37  kitchens 
water  was  brought  into  the  house  and 
sinks  and  drains  added;  storage  space 
was  increased  in  40  homes;  ceilings 
and  walls  were  refinished  in  82  homes 
and  floors  in  47;  linoleum  was  added  in 
38  homes  and  old  linoleum  was  either 
waxed  or  varnished  in  13  more;  60 
kitchens  had  changes  made  to  add  to 
their  attractiveness  as  well  as  to  their 
efficiency. 

The  work  in  home  improvement  does 
not  stop  in  the  kitchen,  although  it  is 
apt  to  start  there  because  on  the  farm 
the  kitchen  is  the  center  of  the  farm 
business  as  well  as  the  home  activities. 
In  almost  every  case  the  work  has  car- 
ried over  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
other  parts  of  the  house.  In  some  cases 
it  has  started  with  a  general  Home 
Furnishing  Project. 

The  figures  from  one  Home  Furnish- 
ing Specialist  in  Iowa,  for  the  period 


from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1925,  show 
how  the  work  of  one  person  was  made 
to  count  through  the  "local  leader"  sys- 
tem. This  project  included  color  and 
design  in  the  home;  floor  coverings; 
curtains  and  draperies;  pictures  for  the 
home;  selection  and  arrangement  of 
furniture;  and  refinishing  furniture. 

IN  this  six  months  period  the  State 
Specialist  held  244  meetings  at  which 
she  trained  523  local  leaders.  These 
leaders,  in  turn,  held  1205  meetings  at 
which  they  passed  on  the  information 
to  12,333  women.  Definite  reports  show 
that  15,205  people  in  1771  Iowa  com- 
munities received  direct  help  in  this 
project  in  this  six  months.  As  a  result 
62  demonstrations  were  established; 
328  rooms  were  redecorated ;  524  win- 
dows had  new  draperies;  459  unattrac- 
tive pictures  were  discarded  and  many 
pictures  were  reframed  and  rehung; 
334  pieces  of  furniture  were  refinished. 
A  total  of  4026  definite  suggestions 
were  adopted. 

These  are  just  a  few  scattering  fig- 
ures chosen  as  typical  of  the  project  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Home  Demonstration  agents  as  a 
group  worked  with  farm  girls  carrying 
on  273,481  demonstrations  related  to 
the  farm  home,  training  the  farm  home- 
makers  of  the  future.  These  figures 
are  significant  as  indicating  the  pres- 
ent trend  in  the  thoughts  and  interests 
of  farm  women.  With  new  means  of 
communication  the  farm  home  is  be- 
coming a  larger  and  larger  factor  in 
the  general  market.  Farm  women  have 
always  been  thoughtful  buyers;  work 
such  as  is  outlined  above  is  fast  making 
them  well  informed  and  discriminating 
buyers. 

A  man  from  one  of  our  great  uni- 
versities was  in  a  rural  community  talk- 
ing on  rural  community  organization. 
Finally  an  old  farmer  said,  "I'm  not 
just  sure  of  all  the  things  you'Ve  been 
talking  about,  but  if  by  your  ideas  of 
community  organization  you  mean  to 
go  and  stand  at  the  crossroads  where 
the  procession  is  going  to  pass  instead  of 
hanging  around  by  the  side  of  the  road 
where  it's  already  gone  by,  I'm  for  yon." 

Large  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
utors are  in  somewhat  the  same  posi- 
tion today.  Are  you  going  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  road  where  the  town 
and  city  trade  alone  have  passed  or 
are  you  going  to  move  on  to  the  cross- 
roads where  the  trade  of  the  farm 
home  meets  that  of  the  home  in  the 
town  or  city?  This  is  the  challenge 
informed,  up-to-date  farm  women  buy- 
ers are  offering  you  today. 
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At  Mrs^  Terrace  Parkas 

where  the  world  is  always  young 

This  winter,  when  the  snow  whirls  over  the  tennis  courts  and  fairways, 
chestnuts  will  be  popping  on  the  hearth  of  Mrs  Terrace  Park's,  and  happy 
couples  will  be  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  radio.  The  world  will  still  be 
young. 

And  so  it  is,  always.  Two  of  Mrs.  Terrace  Park's  children  are  at  the  Uni- 
versity, but  to  her  friends— and  they  are  legion— she  is  just  as  young  as 
ever.  Because  she  has  learned  how  to  live.  Three  seasons  of  the  year  she 
hears  and  answers  the  call  of  out-of-doors.  And  for  those  days  when  the 
weather  frowns  on  sports,  there  are  books  and  music,  bridge  and  literary 
clubs,  parties  and  visits  with  her  friends.  Yet  while  living  her  "country 
home"  life,  Mrs.  Terrace  Park  is  very  much  a  part  of  Cincinnati.  The 
theatres  and  symphony  see  her  regularly;  the  shops  value  her  patronage. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  Cincinnati  institutions  that  Mrs.  Terrace  Park 
knows.  The  Daily  Enquirer  she  counts  as  one  of  her  best  friends.  Doesn  t 
it  bring  all  the  news  to  her  breakfast  table:"  Doesn't  she  depend  upon  it 
for  her  shopping  information? 

Perhaps  Mr  Advertiser,  you  are  one  of  the  many  merchants  who  are 
using  The  Daily  Enquirer  to  link  their  stores  with  Mrs.  Terrace  Park  s 
community.  Perhaps  you  are  reaching  83  of  the  136  residence  buildings 
through  this  medium.  If  you  are  not.  it  will  pay  you— in  dollars— to  in- 
vestigate the  advertising  opportunity  which  The  Daily  Enquirer  offers. 
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Prepared  by  The  Powers-House  Co. 

Two  '^N^vember 
Pictures 

'^r.  1912 ^3l  single  office,  a 
single  desk,  a  hopeful  young 
man  and  a  contract  from  a 
•new  client  '  '  < 

'ISlpv.  1925^2.  fully  departmen- 
talized agency  of  thirty 'five 
workers,  the  same  young  man, 
now  thirteen  years  older,  at 
one  of  the  desks  and  the  same 
contract  that  was  brand  new 
in  November  1912  still  in 
force  in  November  1925        »■ 
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products  advertised.  Pretty  difHcult 
here  to  convince  the  persons  concerned 
that  advertising  reduces  prices. 

Please  remember  that  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  discredit  advertising.  I  said  be- 
fore, I  believe  for  the  most  part  that 
it  is  entirely  justified.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  gain  anything  by  propa- 
ganda in  its  behalf. 

A  LOCAL  department  store  sells 
under  its  own  private  brand  a  line 
of  shoes  at  a  standard  price  of  $8.50. 
These  shoes  are  made  by  one  of  the 
prominent  shoe  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve these  private  brand  shoes  are  of 
the  same  brand  and  quality  sold  else- 
where under  this  manufacturer's  name. 
The  manufacturer  advertises  his  shoes 
(under  his  own  name)  to  sell  at  $10  and 
|12.  In  many  instances  you  can  lift 
the  private  brand  label  in  the  shoe  and 
find  the  manufacturer's  label  under- 
neath, indicating  that  these  shoes  are 
from  the  manufacturer's  regular 
stocks.  Now,  as  a  consumer  am  I  to 
conclude  that  I  would  profit  by  buying 
these  shoes  under  the  manufacturer's 
label  and  pay  $10  or  $12  for  them? 

By  certain  comments  above  I  have 
implied  that  I  do  not  consider  advertis- 
ing is  100  per  cent  of  benefit  to  the 
public.  Because  advertising  is  a  young 
giant  and  not  a  great  deal  known  about 
it  as  yet,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste, 
and  waste  in  advertising  is  an  economic 
tax  upon  the  public.  A  great  deal  of 
proprietary  medicine  advertising  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  public  benefac- 
tion. A  certain  nationally  advertised 
tooth  brush,  I  understand,  is  made  in 
Japan  at  a  cost  of  approximately  5c., 
advertised  at  a  cost  of  14c.,  and  sold 
to  the  public  at  50c.  (except  at  cut  rate 
stores).  Perhaps  even  this  expenditure 
is  justified,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  reduces  the  cost  of  the  tooth  brushes. 
I  do  not  consider  it  beyond  possi- 
bility that  vendors,  in  their  mad  com- 
petition for  markets,  cannot,  at  some 
stage  of  their  ever  increasing  intense 
sales  and  advertising  efforts,  pass  the 
point  where  this  merchandising  ex- 
pense ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  more 
economical  merchandising,  and  because 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns,  becomes  an  expense 
adding  to  the  cost  of  the  merchandise, 
and,  consequently,  an  economic  tax 
upon  the  public. 

As  advertising  men  let  us  keep  our 
feet  on  the  ground.  Let  us  not  idolize 
advertising,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
monarchial  subjects  in  their  belief  that 
"the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  blindly  be- 
lieve that  advertising,  regardless  of 
how  it  is  practised,  or  to  what  extreme 
it  is  carried,  is  inherently  so  pure  and 
sweet  and  wholesome  that  it  can  do  no 
wrong.  "If  this  be  heresy,  then  make 
the  most  of  it!" 
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Control  of  Sales  Costs^based  on 
e^c^ct  information 

In  the  face  of  a  rising  wage  scale,  improved  meth- 
ods and  machines  have  kept  production  and  admin- 
istrative costs  within  control,  while  sales  costs 
have  constantly  been  rising. 

High  sales  costs  add  nothing  to  values.  They 
merely  increase  prices  or  decrease  profits.  To  con- 
trol sales  costs,  to  bring  them  to  a  point  where  a 
fair  price  includes  a  fair  profit,  requires  a  planned 
sales  program  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
markets  and  buying  habits. 

Hundreds  of  trained  men  representing  the  Business 
Paper  publishers  are  spread  out  over  the  country; 
are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments and  the  current  needs  of  all  industries  and 
professions.  These  Business  Paper  publishers  can 
give  you  facts  and  figures  about  your  markets  and 
their  cultivation  that  will  make  a  sound  foundation 
for  planned  selling. 

Business  men  who  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
creased cost  of  selling  are  invited  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  member  papers  of  the  A.  B.  P. 
through  the  Executive  Office. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  INC. 

Executive  Offices:  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Over  no  Papers  Reaching  54  Fields  of  Trade  and  Industry 
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Advertising  Associations 
Merge  at  Convention 


ADVERTISING  history  was  made  at 
Kansas  City  during  the  last  week 
^  in  October,  when  there  emerged 
from  the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention 
of  the  Poster  Advertising  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  This  immeasurably  more  po- 
tent organization  was  the  result  of  the 
merger  of  the  Poster  association  with 
the  Painted  Outdoor  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  a  definite  means  of  intrenching 
the  medium  in  the  industrial  fabric  of 
the  nation  for  all  time  the  ethical  and 
business  standards  of  advertising  prac- 
tice which  had  prevailed  for  many 
years  were  written  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  and  a  five-year  pro- 
gram was  entered  upon  which  will  have 
the  eff^ect  of  making  all  outdoor  struc- 
tures controlled  by  the  members  of  the 
new  association  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  uniform  in  construc- 
tion, and  placed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  public. 

The  first  president  of  the  consoli- 
dated association,  which  now  takes  in 
the  lithographed  poster  and  painted 
display  industries,  is  Harry  F.  O'Mealia, 
head  of  the  O'Mealia  Outdoor  Advei-- 
tising  Company  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kerwin  H.  Fulton,  president  of  the 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Company, 
of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  action  of  the  Kansas 
City  convention  in  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  new  organization  is  of  special 
interest  to  all  classes  of  advertisers, 
because  it  means  tremendously  effective 
work  in  outdoor  publicity  in  their  be- 
half in  the  year  which  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  next  annual  convention  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.  It  marks  the  opening  of 
a  new  era  in  outdoor  advertising  on 
the  American  continent. 

The  standards  of  practice,  which 
were  reaffirmed,  provide  the  following: 
First,  that  no  structures  are  to  be 
erected  by  any  member  of  the  associa- 
tion which  will  be  considered  a  hazard 
to  traffic;  second,  no  structures  are  to 
be  erected  on  purely  residential  streets: 
third,  no  structures  are  to  be  erected 
which  will  mar  or  impair  natural 
scenic  beauty;  fourth,  no  structures  to 
be  erected  within  the  limits  of  State  or 
municipal  highways;  fifth,  structures 
to  be  erected  only  upon  land  owned  or 
leased  by  member  companies. 

With  regard  to  the  advertising  copy 
which  shall  appear  on  po.ster  panels  or 
in  painted  display,  the  association  rules 
provide:  First,  that  no  copy  is  to  of- 
fend the  moral  sense  of  the  public,  and. 
second,  that  no  copy  shall  be  permitted 
which  infringes  upon  or  induces  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  or  any  laws  or  ordinances 
thereof. 

The  adoption  of  the  five-year  pro- 
gram, which  carries  with  it  the  re- 
quirement that  one-fifth  of  the  wort 
shall  have  been  accomplished  at  the  enc 
of  each  year,  means  an  expenditure  ol 
millions  of  dollars  in  relocating  and  re- 
building all  over  the  country  of  postei 
panels  and  painted  bulletins  which  dc 
not  at  present  conform  to  the  regula 
tions.  But  the  increase  in  good  wil 
from  the  public  is  expected  amply  tc 
compensate  for  the  outlay. 

John  W.  O'Leary,  president  of  th( 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
told  the  convention  that  its  action  ii 
adopting  stringent  standards  governing 
outdoor  advertising  structures  and  th( 
advertising  copy  appearing  on  then 
marked  a  tremendous  step  ahead  in  th( 
field  of  advertising.  Lou  Holland,  for 
mer  president  of  the  Associated  Adver 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World,  commendec 
both  the  merger  and  the  five-year  pro 
gram,  and  added,  "Outdoor  advertis 
ing  is  effective  in  a  wonderful  way 
Posters  today  are  works  of  art." 

THE  keynote  of  the  convention  was 
struck  by  Mr.  Fulton  when,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  steps  which  had  lee 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  associationi 
into  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa 
tion  of  America,  he  declared :  "In  ever; 
step  we  have  taken  the  public  interes 
has  been  carefully  considered.  Wi 
realize  that  our  medium  is  peculiarly  £ 
public  medium,  and  it  is  our  responsi 
bility  to  see  that  it  pleases  the  public 
in  every  way." 

In  pleasing  the  public,  of  course,  thi 
advertiser  must  first  be  pleased.  It  i: 
in  this  respect  that  the  consolidated  or 
ganization  will  be  most  effective.  Th 
new  constitution  and  program  place; 
particular  emphasis  upon  service.  Witl 
the  various  phases  of  the  outdoor  me 
dium  now  under  uniform  regulation 
promulgated  by  a  single  group,  the  ad 
vertiser  can  place  either  poster  o: 
painted  display  with  association  mem 
bers  and  know  that  the  same  high 
grade  service  will  be  maintained  in  th 
smallest  towns  as  well  as  in  the  larg 
est  cities.  Vast  improvement  in  adver 
tising  values  is  thus  obtained,  which 
in  turn,  means  that  there  will  be  in 
creased  sales  value. 

The  recent  convention,  wherein  th 
utmost  harmony  prevailed,  was  tb 
best  possible  evidence  that  nearly  tw( 
thousand  plant  owners  who  are  op 
erating  in  over  14,000  cities  and  town 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  an 
bending  all  their  efforts  to  make  out 
door  advertising  more  efficient,  mor 
scientific  and  more  artistic." 
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Consumer  Contact 

Your  dealer  s  store  — multiplied  —  is  your  business. 
Is  ifs  proprietor  waiting  for  trade  to  come  to  him — 
as  the  majorit)^  of  dealers  traditionally  do  —  or  is 
he  as'gressivel)  going  out  after  business? 
Tne  dealer  •>  store  is  the  neck  of  the  bottle"  of  distribution. 
If  it  is  clogged  with  antiquated  merchandising  methods 
the  flow  of  your  product  is  either  dammed  or  retarded. 
A  big  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  dealer's  ability  as  a 
tradesman  is  justly  the  manufacturer's.  He  needs  your 
Jcg«.)<^^  leadership,  your  suggestions  and  your  active  cooperation. 
Appeal  to  his  potential  market  in  your  name  and  his.  To 
the  consumer  your  name  and  that  of  your  product  mean 
infinately  more  when  it  is  tied  up  with  his  local  merchant. 
Electrograph  specializes  in  this  tie-up — by  its  exclusive 
system  of  dealer-to-consumer  direct  mail.  It  is  now  oper- 
ating—  for  both  manufacturers  and  their  dealers — cam- 
paigns, which  have  been  functioning  with  increased  sales 
success  year  after  year. 

Electrograph  clients  have  found  that  consumer  demand 
comes  only  after  consumer  contact  .  .  .  and  that  the  ^ 
more  intensified  and  localized  that  contact  the  more  it 
magnifies  itself  in  dealer  sales  and  factory  dominance. 
Look  into  Electrograph  dealer-to-consumer  direct  mail. 
Learn  more  about  how  this  sales  tested  plan  operates 
nationally  and  with  all  the  detail  work  taken  off  the 
shoulders  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer. 
Investigate      .      .      .      before  you  appropriate  for  1926. 

THE      ELECTROGRAPH      COMPANY 


725  'West  Grand  Boule 


Detroit,  Mich 
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The  Coal  Situation  Is 
Becoming  Serious 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  28] 

heavy  obligation  to  the  public  and  I 
am  sure  he  could  be  ruthless  if  oc- 
casion demanded.  He  is  the  sort  of 
fellow  who  either  wins  a  great  vic- 
tory with  the  odds  hopelessly  against 
him,  or  who,  in  defeat,  leaves  wreck- 
age on  all  sides. 

The  public's  srnug  assurance  that  no 
danger  threatens  because  of  the  plenti- 
ful supply  of  substitutes,  indicates  how 
easy  it  is  for  people  to  pin  their  faith 
to  a  fallacy.  The  anthracite  operators 
are  not  worried  about  substitutes,  nor 
are  the  miners.  The  attempts  of  some 
of  our  people  to  frighten  the  belliger- 
ents by  threatening  a  loss  of  anthracite 
markets,  has  done  nothing  more  than 
delude  the  public.  Anthracite  is  almost 
entirely  a  domestic  fuel,  and  to  burn 
soft  coal  in  its  place  will  mean  that 
clean  cities  will  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  rendering  great  injury  to 
health  and  destruction  to  property.  Soft 
coal  cannot  be  burned  in  household  fur- 
naces without  the  production  of  smoke 
clouds  shutting  off  sunlight,  increasing 
pulmonary  ailments,  blackening  our 
buildings  and  causing  the  people  in  our 
so-called  hard-coal  cities  staggering 
losses  that  will  far  exceed  the  original 
cost  of  the  coal  itself. 

THE  real  truth  about  substitutes  is 
that  they  can  relieve  the  situation 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  even  if  no 
bituminous  strike  develops  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  soft  coal  continues  to 
be  available.  The  gas  industry,  with 
its  present  facilities,  by  extending  it- 
self might  furnish  additional  quantities 
of  gas  to  take  the  place  of  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  That  would  mean  nearly 
a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  country's 
production  of  gas  this  winter.  Our 
coke  plants  might  give  us  substitutes 
for  5,000,000  tons.  Natural  gas  will 
help  us  very  little,  if  any  at  all,  and  as 
for  oil,  I  would  say  that  if  reserves 
could  be  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of 
40,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  we  would 
have  achieved  something  well-nigh  im- 
possible. Since  it  requires  upward  of 
four  barrels  of  oil  to  take  the  place  of 
a  ton  of  coal,  it  is  evident  that  our  total 
effort  along  the  line  of  providing  sub- 
stitutes for  raw  coal  this  winter  would 
net  us  fuel  of  one  kind  and  another 
equal  to  about  17,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
That  is  less  than  two  months'  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  or  two  weeks'  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal. 


Aurora  Advertising  Club 

Has  been  revived  and  the  final  or- 
ganization effected.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected:  president, 
C.  W.  Hoefer,  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
News;  vice-president,  W.  F.  Hitchcock, 
the  Aurora  Letter  Company;  secretary, 
J.  M.  Strotz,  the  Advertising  Bureau; 
treasurer,  C.  H.  Curtis,  F.  O.  Peterson 
&.  Sons. 


no  one 

newspaper  can 
"cover"  a  market 
as  big  as 
Greater  Detroit 
—but  the 
Detroit  Times 
reaches  230,000 
families 

each  evening  and 
275,000  Sundays; 
which  is 
a  big  sHce  of 
a  rich  sales  field 
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THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN     INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Effective    Simplicity 

1HAVE  just  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  the  inscription  over  the 
grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  West- 
minster Abbey  as  printed  in  E.  O.  W. 
I  find  that  you  have  omitted  the  line 
"Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man  Than 
This,"  a  line  that  impressed  me  greatly 
when  I  read  it  last  April.  I  find,  too, 
in  your  quotation  of  the  inscription  on 
Edith  Cavell's  monument  that  you 
omitted  the  quotation  from  what,  I  be- 
lieve, was  her  last  letter,  something  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
die,  that  it  must  be  without  hate  or 
rancor.  It  struck  me  so  peculiarly 
apropos  because  the  simple  inscription 
"Dawn,  Brussels.  October  12,  1915" 
seemed  so  in  keeping  with  the  senti- 
ment she  expressed. 

The  reference  to  these  inscriptions 
in  your  column  is  the  first  time  I  have 
even  seen  them  called  to  the  attention 
of  advertising  men  or  writers.  The  in- 
scription on  the  grave  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  impressed  me  as  a  wonderfully 
effective  bit  of  writing.  It  might  well 
be  studied  by  copy  writers  who  strive 
so  feverishly  to  get  away  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  sometimes  proves  so  tre- 
mendously effective. 

David  R.  Erwin,  Advertising 

Department, 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Dangers  of  Over-Expansion 

IT  seems'  to  me  that  altogether  too 
few  manufacturers — big  manufac- 
turers or  would-be-big  manufacturers — 
allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
rules  of  ordinary  common  sense  and 
good  judgment  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  expanding  their  businesses. 
In  the  face  of  the  numerous  failures 
directly  traceable  to  this  cause,  the 
tendency  to  ignore  natural  and  econo- 
mic laws  continues  in  force. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  typical 
small  manufacturer  who,  by  the  over- 
zealousness  of  an  inspired  sales  force, 
is  suddenly  confronted  by  orders  such 
as  he  had  fondly  dreamed  of  in  his 
more  balmy  moments.  Reality  having 
stood  between  him  and  his  dreams  over 
a  long  period  of  the  past,  he  is  totally 
unprepared  to  handle  anything  like  this 
volume  of  business.  In  order  to  do 
so  he  would  require  capital,  and  to  ac- 
quire this  capital  he  would  be  obliged 
either  to  relinquish  his  control  of  the 
i  business  or  to  go  heavily  into  debt.  But 
i  the  temptation  is  great  and  he  is  apt  to 
be  only  too  prone  to  gamble  on  the 
future. 


The  stability  of  many  a  company 
is  threatened  by  such  over-selling,  reck- 
less campaigning  and  desperate  efforts 
to  hold  the  unconsolidated  ground  thus 
gained.  A  few  succeed  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  an  efficient  production  staff. 
But  the  majority  fall  by  the  wayside, 
victims  of  their  own  eagerness.  And 
it  is  all  so  foolish  and  unnecessary. 
B.  V.  De  Wolf, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


As  Professional  People  Are 
Designated 

TO  the  office  of  the  big  advertising 
executive  of  a  great  company  come 
daily  dozens  of  men  on  strictly  business 
calls.  There  are  representatives  of  the 
newspapers,  of  the  magazines,  of  trade 
papers,  of  street  car  card  companies; 
there  are  direct-by-mail  men,  outdoor 
advertising  men,  general  agency  men 
of  various  classifications,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  But  to  the  layman  they  are 
all  merely  "advertising  men,"  includ- 
ing the  advertising  executive  of  the 
company  to  whose  office  they  all  come. 
To  call  them  "newspaper  advertising 
men,"  "magazine  advertising  men,"  or 
"advertising  agency  men"  does  not 
mean  much. 

I  think  that  when  the  different  ad- 
vertising men  are  known  by  names  that 
classify  them  better,  and  when  the 
whole  group  that  actually  produces  the 
advertising  is  designated  by  some  one 
word,  you'll  find  that  the  whole  ad- 
vertising business  will  be  looked  upon 
more  as  a  profession  than  as  something 
anyone  can  be.  As  things  stand  to- 
day professional  people  are  divided 
among  doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  etc., 
and  these  designations  are  subdivided 
again  among  specialists,  as  doctors — 
surgeons,  diagnosticians,  occulists,  etc. 

Of  course,  these  classifications  did 
not  grow  up  over  night,  and  I  realize 
that  no  such  mushroom  growth  would 
be  possible  in  advertising.  But  this 
is  something  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
advertising  business  might  well  think 
about. 

Just  as  a  suggestion,  how  about 
"ad-ver-ti-sor"?  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  fit  better  than  "advertisan"  as 
used  by  Mr.  Willard  Myers'  friend 
from  Altruria  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Fortnightly.  "Advertisan"  implies  the 
mechanical,  and  the  profession  is  any- 
thing but  that.  But,  as  I  say,  this  is 
ju.st  a  suggestion.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  any  others. 

F.   R.   MCERKE, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


More   About   "The   Man   in  the 
Street" 

WHAT  Mr.  Bates  says  in  his  article 
"Asking  the  Man  in  the  Street" 
(Fortnightly,  Nov.  4)  is,  I  believe, 
true  enough ;  but  he  fails  to  point  out 
the  factor  which  as  a  rule  makes  con- 
sumer tests  of  copy  entirely  mislead- 
ing. 

When  you  ask  the  consumer  to  select, 
from  a  magazine  or  newspaper,  the  ad- 
vertisements which  most  powerfully 
impel  him  to  buy,  the  chances  are  he 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

In  spite  of  all  your  instructions,  he 
will  immediately  transmogrify  himself 
from  a  consumer  into  an  advertising 
critic.  Subconsciously  he  will  say  to 
himself,  "Aha,  begosh!  Here's  where  I 
show  'em  what  a  whale  of  a  lot  I  know 
about  advertising."  And  instead  of 
evaluating  an  advertisement  as  you 
have  instructed  him  to  do,  he  judges 
illustrations  by  the  standards  of  what 
he  thinks  he  knows  about  art;  exer- 
cises his  personal  judgment  as  to  what 
is  appropriate  display  and  typography; 
gives  preference  to  flashy,  flamboyant 
copy  which  he  regards  as  "clever,"  and 
ends  up  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of  his 
quite  worthless  judgment  as  to  what  is 
"a  good  ad." 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  type  of  result  which  has 
come  under  my  notice  was  the  case  of  a 
lady — one  of  a  "class"  upon  which  a 
consumer  test  was  being  made — who 
checked  and  graded  for  selling  value 
the  advertisements  in  a  magazine. 

She  gave  the  "A"  mark  to  a  hand- 
some full  page  vacuum  cleaner  adver- 
tisement. Before  she  turned  her  maga- 
zine in,  she  was  observed  to  make  a 
memorandum  in  her  note  book,  and  in- 
quiry disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had 
written  down  the  name  and  manufac- 
turer's address  of  another  vacuum 
cleaner,  intending  to  write  for  further 
information  concerning  it.  The  adver- 
tisement was  a  quarter-page  affair, 
none  too  attractive  in  appearance.  The 
lady  naively  stated  that  the  cleaner  it 
advertised  "sounded  just  like  what  she 
needed,"  and  she  wanted  to  find  out  all 
about  it. 

I  have  participated  in,  or  closely  ob- 
served, quite  a  number  of  tests  and 
questionnaires,  some  of  which  elicited 
information  of  much  value;  but  con- 
sumer tests  on  the  selling  value  of  copy 
failed  to  impress  me  with  anything  ex- 
cept their  utter  futility. 

Leroy  Fairman, 
Charles   C.   Green   Advertising 
Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITED  FOR  PEOPLE 

TO  SELL 
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A  copy  of 
BETTER  HOMES  and 
CjARDtNS  IS  yours  for  the  asking 


|N  more  than  700,000  homes  in  cities, 
towns  and  suburbs,  BETTER  HOMES 
and  GARDENS  serves  as  a  friend  and 
counsellor  in  planning  that  better  home  of  to- 
morrow. 

It  brings  fresh  inspiration  each  month  to  encour- 
age this  great  family  to  get  that  dreaDi  home.  It 
stirs  the  interest  of  those  who  own  their  homes 
to  a  greater  appreciation  of  home  ownership.  It 
creates  an  active  army  of  folks  constantly  doing 
something  to  improve  their  homes. 

These  home-minded  people  read  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS  because  it  supplies 
their  need  for  practical  guidance  in  home  build- 
ing. Truly,  this  is  their  magazine  because  it  is 
edited  for  them. 

And  because  they  are  interested  in  actively  im- 
proving their  homes  and  surroundings,  they  are 
the  people  you  want  to  sell.  In  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS  they  get  your  mes- 
sage at  a  time  when  they  are  thinking  about 
their  homes. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  advertisers  find  thev 
get  results  from  BETTER  HOMES  and  GAR- 
DENS at  half  the  average  cost.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
facts  on  this  market  before  vou  close  vournext  list. 


7     0     0,000 


NET 


PAID 


RettekHomes 

and  Gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 

New  York  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Minneapolis 
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Consumer 
Demand 


YES,  by  all  means,  build  up  con- 
sumer demand.  Shout  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  your  message. 
You  know  your  goods  are  right  so 
tell  the  world,  but  don't  forget  to 
tell  the  names  of  the  dealers  who 
carry  your  goods,  also  prevent  these 
same  dealers  from  selling  another 
line  "just  as  good." 

This  can  best  be  done  by  Caxton 
Applied  Direct  Advertising  which 
is  built  around  the  dealer,  sells  him 
and  his  store  to  his  community  and 
makes  him  talk  your  own  language 
to  each  and  everyone  of  your  poten- 
tial prospects;  and  if  your  product 
is  one  selling  for  $50.00  or  more  he 
will  pay  for  your  advertising,  by  the 
Caxton  method. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland 
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Advertisements  Have 
Changed  Since  1921 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  23] 


1921 

1925 

Headline 

6x1 

7%xiy4 

Logotype 

7x1% 

6      xl% 

Some  magazines  carry  much  adver- 
tising of  products  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  coupon  or  keyed  offers. 
The  magazine  I  studied  was  one  of 
them.  In  1921,  17  per  cent  of  the  ad- 
vertisements carried  coupons,  or  keyed 
offers,  and  in  1925,  18  per  cent.  This 
comparison  would  have  greater  sig- 
nificance, I  felt,  if  it  were  made  be- 
tween two  issues  of  a  magazine  that 
normally  contained  a  larger  percent- 
age of  keyed  advertisements,  so  on 
this  one  point  I  made  a  comparison  of 
the  September,  1925  and  1921,  issues 
of  a  leading  monthly.  Of  the  71  ad- 
vertisements appearing  in  1921,  38  per 
cent  contained  coupons  or  keyed  offers, 
whereas,  of  the  101  advertisements  in 
1925,  the  percentage  was  44.  Thus, 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  trend  in 
favor  of  keyed  response. 


The  H.  H.  Reber  Company 

Publishers'  representatives.  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  Eastern 
representative  for  the  Diesel  &  Oil 
Engine  Journal,  published  by  the  Tech- 
nical Publishing  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, Gal. 

J.  W  .  Ferguson 

Formerly  associated  with  Editor  & 
PiibUsher,  has  been  appointed  associate 
manager  of  the  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  Daily  Messenger. 

The  Penton  Publishing  Company 

Cleveland,  announces  the  election  of 
the  following  officers:  Charles  J. 
Stark,  president;  H.  Cole  Estep,  first 
vice-president;  John  D.  Pease,  second 
vice-president;  F.  V.  Cole,  secretary. 
John  A.  Penton  has  again  become 
chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Stark  re- 
mains editor  of  Iron  Trade  Review; 
Mr.  Estep  has  charge  of  The  Foundry 
and  the  monthly  publications  of  the 
company;  Mr.  Pease  is  director  of  ad- 
vertising sales;  Mr.  Cole  is  circulation 
manager.  Earl  L.  Shaner  is  now  man- 
aging editor  of  Iron  Trade  Review  and 
Daily  Metal  Trade,  and  J.  F.  Froggett 
has  been  appointed  senior  editor  of  the 
Penton   publications. 

C.  C.  W  inningham 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  General  Necessities  Corporation, 
same  city,  manufacturers  of  Absopure 
Frigerators,  electric  refrigeration. 

James  T.  Heed 

Publishers'  representative,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  The  Messenger 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  Chicago 
territory. 
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The  Average  Life  of  a 
Retailer 
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is  a  drastic  cure,  but  the  newest  cure 
among  independent  retailers  is  co 
operative  buying  and  its  natural  corol- 
lary— cooperative  working  off  of  dead 
stocks. 

Such  cooperative  buying  or  coopera- 
tive advertising  groups,  at  their  weekly 
meetings,  examine  the  individual  deal- 
ers' stocks,  and  if  some  dealers  are  un- 
fortunate in  having  too  much  dead- 
weight, the  burden  is  distributed  or  a 
drive  is  planned.  Thus  the  deadly, 
stagnating  poisons  of  the  retail  trade 
are  flushed  off;  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  mortality  rate  among  dealers 
will  steadily  decrease  as  cooperative 
buying,  chain  store  selling  and  more 
scientific  retailing  increases.  It  is 
very  significant  that  within  the  past 
year  at  least  a  dozen  "retail  institutes" 
and  schools  have  been  opened  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  some  by  retailers 
in  cooperation,  and  others  by  univer- 
sities aided  by  retailers. 

IT  is  also  asserted  that  there  are  too 
many  stores,  it  having  been  calculated 
recently  that  there  is  a  retail  store  of 
some  sort  for  every  24  families  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  grocer  at 
present  for  about  every  61  families, 
and  a  drug  store  for  every  435  families. 

Theoretically  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  are  too  many  retailers.  The 
nub  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  so  long 
as  people  are  willing  to  risk  an  inade- 
quate amount  of  capital,  to  work  for 
an  inadequate  return  on  their  capital, 
and  to  live  in  false  hopes  of  succeeding. 
That  these  hopes  of  succeeding  in  the 
retail  business  are,  to  an  appalling  de- 
gree false,  is  illustrated  by  this  simple 
fact  of  the  seven-year  average  length 
of  life.  If  some  omnipotent  power 
could  rearrange  retail  outlets,  lessen- 
ing the  number  and  increasing  the  in- 
dividual retailer's  efficiency  and  facil- 
ities, undoubtedly  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement, but  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  at 
the  cost  of  that  American  initiative  and 
"the  right  to  fail"  (or  to  suceeed) 
which  is  our  prize  possession. 

That  such  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual retailer  is  definitely  needed  is 
proved  by  comparing  the  retail  store 
with  the  chain  store.  For  instance,  the 
volume  of  business  of  a  representative 
group  of  chain  stores,  326  in  number, 
operating  1751  unit  stores,  averages  a 
yearly  volume  of  $69,000  per  store.  On 
the  other  hand,  50,290  independently 
owned  drug  stores  average  only  about 
$24,000  annual  volume.  The  vital  ele- 
ment of  success,  therefore,  is  shown  to 
be  the  need  for  greater  volume  per  indi- 
vidual store,  in  order  that  a  more  ade- 
quate return  may  be  available  per  deal- 
er investment  and  per  man  employed. 

Researches  made  by  universities, 
while  somewhat  more  obscurely  the- 
oretical, also  indicate  certain  directions 


Intensity  of  reader  interest  is  the  funda- 
mental element  of  advertising  value. 

It  is  this  all-powerful,  irrepressible  ele- 
ment that  makes  Needlecraft  Magazine 
the  great  advertising  medium  it  is 

It  is  reflected  on  the  sales  sheets  of  many 
of  America's  shrewdest  merchandisers, 
who  advertise  their  good  goods  in  Needle- 
craft  year  in  and  year  out. 

It  is  shown  unmistakably  in  Needlecraft's 
own  subscription  list  of  1.000,000  repre- 
sentative American  women,  a  recent 
analysis  of  which  revealed  that  16.5% 
have  subscribed  for  1  year;  9.9'^(  for  2 
years;  10.9*:^  3  years,  18.4%  4  to  5  years; 
19.9%  6  to  10  years,  and  24.4%  10  years 
and  longer. 

Fortunate  the  advertiser  who  can  direct 
such  loyalty  to  his  product. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Advertising  Manager 


Fill  in,  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  Adverti.iirjg  Manager 

Needlecraft  Magazine 

50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  analysis  of  Needlecraft  Magarine's  < 
lation  and  reason  why  it  can  increase  the  sale  of 

Name  of  fir 
Individual . 
Member  A.  B.  C.  Address 
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A  SURVEY 
—free 

Under  the  Title 

"The  Remaining  Build- 
ing  Shortage   and 
Probable  1926 
Construction" 

"^ 

We  have  published  the 
results  of  a  country-wide 
survey  made  through 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  data  includes  a  list 
of  the  kinds  of  structures 
needed,  how  many  need-'' 
ed  and  where  needed, 
with  analysis  and  deduc- 
tions, charts  and  graphs 
of  vital  import  to  every- 
one interested  in  the 
building  field. 

A  copy  will  be  sent, 
without  charge,  to  any 
manufacturer  of  build- 
ing products  or  to  any 
j  advertising  agency  han- 
dling building  accounts. 
Address 

■^ 

Building  Age  and 
National  Builder 

239  West  39th  Street 
New  York 

Chicafio First    National    Bank   Bldg. 

Cleveland— Hippodrome     Building 

Detroit Dime    Bank    Building 

San     Franciyeo 320     Market     St. 

Member    A.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P. 


in  which  the  efficiency  of  retailing  can 
be  increased  and  the  cost  of  distribution 
lessened.  These  researches  indicate: 
(1)  that  a  reduced  and  better  controlled 
inventory  will  increase  the  rate  of  turn- 
over, the  profit  and  the  average  capital 
invested;  (2)  that  the  improvement  of 
buying  and  selling  so  as  to  stabilize 
production  and  minimize  fluctuations 
will  also  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  retailing. 

The  more  alert  manufacturers  com- 
plain that  retailers  are  far  behind  in- 
dustrial purchasers  in  ordering  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  to  allow  stabilized 
production  and  thus  provide  lower  costs 
and  make  possible  both  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer  and  better  profit  to  re- 
tailers. 

It  seems  to  appear  that  retail  sales- 
manship in  the  United  States  is  at  a 
considerably  lower  level  than  the  retail 
salesmanship  of  European  shops.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  hope  for  longer 
life  for  retailers  lies  in  improving  this 
salesmanship,  and  only  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  past  has  there 
been  any  organized  attempt  through- 
out the  country  in  this  direction. 

The  manufacturers'  and  advertisers' 
interest  in  increasing  the  length  of 
life  of  retailers  is  very  decisive  and  defi- 
nite. Not  only  are  there  expensive 
credit  losses  due  to  failures,  but  much 
of  the  price  disorganization  comes  from 
distress  merchandise  bought  in  at  bank- 
ruptcy sales  or  sold  out  under  duress 
by  retailers  with  the  pressure  of  cred- 
itors behind  them. 

'  A  longer  life  to  retailers  will  do 
much  to  obviate  the  price  cutting  evil 
and  to  remove  the  job  lot  and  bank- 
ruptcy stocks  which,  like  the  second- 
hand cars  in  the  automobile  field,  are 
seriously  hurting  sound  merchandising. 

The  manufacturer  and  advertiser,  in 
particular,  can  afford  to  lend  aid  and 
effort  to  the  struggle  to  put  the  length 
of  life  of  the  retailer  above  the  7-year 
average  now  prevailing,  for  they  have 
the  most  at  stake. 


The   Atlas  Publishing  Corporation 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  publishers  of  Photo- 
j)lay  Neivs,  announce  the  appointment 
of  the  following  representatives:  New 
York,  Michael  Altschuler,  503  Fifth 
Ave. ;  Chicago,  E.  H.  Moran,  307  North 
Michigan  Ave.;  Kansas  City,  J.  H. 
Miller,   Interstate   Building. 


Joseph  J.  Hartigan 

Formerly  with  Critchfield  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  advertising  agency,  has 
become  associated  with  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  as  a  space  buyer. 


L.  Barth  &  Company,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  of  L.  Barth  &  Son, 
Inc.,  hotel  and  restaurant  furnishings 
and  equipment,  which  has  recently  ef- 
fected a  merger  wdth  Albert  Pick  & 
Company.  The  latter  organization  will 
retain  its  original  name.  The  concerns 
will  Immediately  consolidate  operations 
and  purchasing. 


October  the  Greatest 

Month  in  the  History 

of  the  DISPATCH 

2,081,944 

Lines   of  Paid    Adverti»ing 
Published   in   October 

The  Greatest  Volume  of  Any 
Month  in  the  Half  Century  His- 
tory   of    The    Columbus    Dispatch. 

A  Gain  of  191.858  Lines  Over 
October.   1924 

Largest    Circulation    Daily    103.526 

g.  J    OHIO'S  OPEATEST  HOME  PAILvti— ' 


DISPLAY  advertising 
forms  of  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling  Fortnight- 
ly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the 
publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations 
and  copy  for  display  ad- 
vertisements to  appear  in 
the  December  16th  issue 
must  reach  us  not  later 
than  December  7th. 
Classified  advertisements 
will  be  accepted  up  to 
Saturdav.  December  12th. 
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A  CONSOLIDATION— and  a  SPLIT! 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  on  January  1st  the  consolidation 
of  fir*'  and  Water  Engiiwering  (  I  )  (Established  1877,  Member  A.  B.  C. 
and  A.  B.  P.)  with  Tlio  Firr  Engiiipor  (2)  (Established  1912,  Member 
A.  B.  C. )  will  make  immediately  possible  a  division  that  has  long 
awaited  the  psychological  moment — the  split  into  separate  magazines 
covering  the  two  fundamental  fields  of  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protec- 
tion,— "W  ater  Works  Engineering"  (3)  and  "Fire  Engineering"  (4). 


s 


will  be  published  24  times  a  year,  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  embodying  all  of  the  tremendously 
popular  water  works  features  of  Fire  and  Water  Engineering,  a  paper  that  enjoys  the  fullest  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association  and  other  leading  water  work  bodies.  It 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  outstanding  water  works  publication.  New  features  of  great  practical 
value  are  being  added.  Water  Works  Engineering  will  reach  more  Water  Works  Superintendents,  Water 
Commissioners,  Water  Companies,  Managers  and  Engineers  than  any  other  paper  of  the  field.  An  Edi- 
torial Advisory  Board  comprising  six  of  the  foremost  water  engineering  authorities  of  the  country  will 
supervise  the  editorial  development  of  Water  Works  Engineering.  (Fire  and  Water  Engineering's  Mem- 
bership  in   both   the   A.    B.    C.    and    the   A.    B.    P.    will   be    retained.) 

Fire  Engineering 

will  be  published  24  times  a  year,  th«  I  0th  and  25th  of  each  month.  A  consolidation  of  Fire  and  Water 
Engineering  and  The  Fire  Engineer,  long  recognized  as  the  leading  fire  weekly  and  the  leading  monthly, 
respectively.  The  consolidated  publication  will  reach  more  Fire  Chiefs,  Fire  Commissioners,  Industrial 
Fire  Marshals,  Fire  Underwriters  and  Fire  Officials  generally  than  all  other  tire  publications  combined. 
Both  publishing  organizations  will  remain  intact  enabling  Fire  Engineering  to  cover  even  more  effec- 
tively than  heretofore  the  current  news  and  the  technical  phases  of  the  fire  field.  An  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  composed  of  leaders  in  the  field  is  being  added,  together  with  other  editorial  improvements  of 
great    value.       (A.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P.    Membership   will    be    retained  ) 


Write    fo 
At    your    serv 
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I.  H.  Case 


Fred  Shepperd 


Karl  M.  Mann 


FIRE  AND  WATER  ENGINEERING,  Inc. 


225  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Notice    the    Diversity    of    Problems. 

Here  is  a  list  of  our  clients  and  each  firm  a  leader  in  its  line. 

Leadership  springs  from  other  causes  than  advertising 
but  leadership  once  attained,  places  a  responsibility  on  advertis- 
ing that  cannot  be  measured. 

Often  a  prospective  client  will  call  on  us  to  inspect  our 
facilities,  to  get  an  impression  of  the  personnel  and  to  discuss 
his  problem.  Usually  his  first  question  is:  What  experience  have 
you  had  in  my  line? 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  in  this  business  more  than 
twenty  years  it  is  altogether  likely  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  his  line,  but  we  always  wish  we  could  honestly 
say  none. 

For  no  two  problems,  even  in  the  same  line,  are  similar 
and  experience  with  one  rarely  proves  helpful  to  the  other. 

For  instance :  Seventeen  years  with  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company  gave  us  some,  but  not  much  advantage,  when  we  en- 
countered the  very  different  problems  of  the  Murphy  Varnish 
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Company,  with   which   we   are   just  starting   a   relationship. 

No — our  claims  to  youi 

-  consideration  are  based  almost 

entirely  on  such  skill  as  we  may  have  in  our  own  line,  which  is 

advertising,  rather  than  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  yours. 
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color. 
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It  does  not  require  the 
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Harmonious  combinations 
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waste  of  time. 

It  is  very  easily  under- 
stood and  workable. 

Sells  for  $12.50  and  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost. 

Order    your    copy    today. 

The  Feicke  Printing  Co. 

426-36  Pioneer  Street 
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Frank  Truf ax's  Letters 
to  His  Salesmen 
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West.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  morning. 
Coming  out  of  the  shipping  room,  I  saw 
a  man  with  advertising  material  of  all 
description.  I  asked,  "Mr.  Gogetem, 
who  is  that  fellow?  Is  he  your  adver- 
tising man?" 

He  replied,  "No,  that's  our  Star 
Salesman." 

I  remarked,  "Gee-whiz,  he  looks  like 
an  advertising  man  to  me."  To  which 
the  reply  came,  "That's  why  he's  our 
Star  Salesman." 

A  world  of  thought  for  you,  boys,  in 
that  incident,  which  is  built  on  fact, 
not  fiction. 

Don't  get  into  your  head  that  adver- 
tising lowers  your  dignity  as  a  sales- 
man— the  dignity  of  any  position  is  de- 
pendent upon  what  you  actually  AC- 
COMPLISH—not  on  what  you  TTIY  to 
do.  You  can  get  dignity  all  right  by 
putting  emphasis  on  the  D-I-G. 

Now,  boys,  let's  apply  our  selling 
efforts  to  get  the  initial  order;  then 
let's  make  our  advertising  efforts  guar- 
antee the  duplicate  order.  Let's  look 
upon  intelligent  advertising  as  the 
second  vrind  of  our  selling  endeavors; 
consider  Advertising  as  your  publicity 
partner  and  make  it  work  to  Sell  the 
Goods  like  you  work  to  Sell  the  Man. 

With  all  best  wishes. 

Yours,  for  more   publicity, 
Frank  Truf  ax. 

I  Never  Had  a  Call 

To  My  Salesmen: 

One  of  our  boys,  who  has  only  been 
with  us  three  or  four  weeks,  came  up 
to  me  the  other  day  and  in  a  rather 
apologetic  manner  said,  "Mr.  Trufax, 
would  you  mind  using  as  a  topic  for 
one  of  your  sales  letters  'The  dealer 
who  says  "I  never  had  a  call — Will 
wait  until  a  demand  is  created"  '?" 

Mighty  glad  to  oblige  him  but  before 
I  get  up  steam  on  this  subject,  let  me 
say  this  to  all  of  you.  Never  apologize 
for  bringing  your  troubles  to  me.  I 
want  to  know  your  handicaps.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  very  problem  you 
are  battling  over  today  was  solved  yes- 
terday by  or  for  one  of  your  fellow 
salesmen;  so  why  not  get  the  benefit 
of  our  clearing-house  for  bum  checks 
on   business? 

Now  to  get  to  work  on  the  fellow 
who  tries  to  throw  you  out  of  your 
selling-stride  by  slipping  you  the  "I 
never  had  a  call"  alibi. 

I  am  not  going  to  couch  my  remarks 
in  categorical  form — that  is:  if  the 
dealer  says  so  and  so,  you  should  reply 
so  and  so,  but  instead  will  do  my  dog- 
gondest  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
this  type  of  dealer  and  the  ridiculous- 
ness and  inconsistency  of  his  stall. 


If  I  can  only  get  you  to  see  him  as 
he  really  is,  you  will  be  able  to  handle 
him  when  you  meet  up  with  him  again. 

To  start  off  with,  this  excuse  orig- 
inated in  1200  B.  C.  and  is  pulled  in 
every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  country 
by  certain  dealers  every  time  a  brand 
makes  its  initial  bow  to  them. 

Give  an  ear  to  a  legitimate  reason 
why  a  dealer  can't  buy,  but  go  deaf, 
but  not  dumb,  when  this  "Wait  for  a 
demand"  excuse  is  handed  out  to  you. 

Now,  just  consider  this  dealer  for  a 
minute.  When  he  decided  to  go  into 
business,  he  selected  his  tovni  and  the 
location  of  his  store.  Then  he  waited 
until  the  "citizens  of  our  fair  city"  pe- 
titioned him  to  start  his  "Merchandise 
Emporium."  In  other  words,  he 
"waited  for  a  call"  from  the  inhabi- 
tants before  he  opened  up.  He  did  all 
this,  didn't  he?  He  did  not!  He  opened 
up  with  the  belief  that  he  would  have 
salable  goods  for  them  when  they  did 
visit  his  store,  and  if  he  is  still  awake 
to  the  selling  game  of  today,  he  knows 
he  must  occasionally  stock  a  new  brand 
to  keep  pace  with  the  consumer  in  his 
quest  for  a  change  or  something  new. 

Don't  you  see  that  adding  a  new 
brand  now  and  then  without  a  call  is 
the  same  thing  in  principle,  as  opening 
up  his  store  at  the  start  without  a  call? 

From  another  angle,  let's  try  to  fig- 
ure out  how  this  dealer  obtained  his 
original  stock  of  brands.  With  his 
four  bare  walls  and  an  empty  show- 
case, did  he  wait  until  the  folks  came 
in  and  specified  their  brand  and  then 
make  purchase  and  so,  at  the  end  of 
288  or  289  days,  have  a  fairly  complete 
assortment  of  brands?  Did  he  do  this? 
I  ask  you.     Not  on  your  life! 

All  brands  were  new  to  him  then  and 
not  one  mite  older  than  your  brand  is 
to  him  today.  Your  brands  may  be 
new  to  HIM.  but  can  he  say  it  is  new 
and  unwanted  by  his  customers? 

And,  how  about  the  smoker  who 
casually  drifts  into  his  store,  who  could 
be  made  a  customer — he  buys  and  likes 
Bayuk's  "Ripe  Tobacco  Cigars"  and 
wants  some  more.  He  doesn't  find 
them  in  this  "wait-for-a-call"  dealer's 
store.  Yes,  maybe  he  takes  something 
else  but  does  he  go  back  again?  100  to 
1  he  doesn't — why  should  he?  And, 
does  he  think  that  dealer  is  a  live  one 
or  a  dead  one? 

If  that  dealer  was  building  a  hotel 
of  200  rooms,  how  many  rooms  would 
he  equip  with  a  bath?  Would  he  wait 
"for  a  call"  for  a  room  and  bath  before 
he  equipped  so  many  rooms  with  baths 
or  would  he  stock  his  hotel  with  so 
many  rooms  and  baths  before  "he  had  a 
call""? 

Say,  for  example,  he  has  from  20  to 
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The  Great  American  Family 


Arthur  Brisbane  Sees 
an  Opportunity 

Arthur  Brisbane,  that  shrewd  public  psychologist,  clearly  di- 
vined the  opportunity  which  rOLUnTBH  otfers  the  advertiser 
when  he  said: 

"There  is  a  field  in  Catholic  publications  for  every  really 
high-grade  advertiser,  for  everything,  especially,  that  appeals 
to  the  American  family,  as  a  family — from  the  most  high 
priced  automobile  to  the  ingenious  present  for  the  soldier  nr 
sailor.  This  truthful  statement  we  seek  here  to  impress  upon 
the  able  advertising  agents  of  the  country,  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  neiv  avenues  of  distribution.  Through  the  Catholic 
publications,  as  in  no  other  mediuvi,  you  can  reach  directly  and 
surely  millions  of  tvell-to-do  Catholic  families.  And  your  ad- 
vertisement will  appear  in  publications  that  are  not  read  and 
tossed  aside,  but  kept  and  cherished  from  month  to  month." 


The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


Circulation        757  j44  3 


Member  of 
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GILLESPIE,    Adv. 

25    West    4Jrd    Stre. 

New  York  City 


JENKINS,    Western   Manager 
134  South   LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,   111. 
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630    W.    JACKSON    BLVD..    CHICAGO 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The    only    Kansas    dallv    with    circulation 
thruout     the     state.        Thoroughly      ccrera 
Topeka,  a  midwest  primary  market.    Gives 
real     co-operation.        An     Arthur     Capper 
Pirb'.lcation. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Better  Direct-Mail    Results! 

^^y^f            Catch    the    eye    with    Selling 
i|R|     1            Aid        CutsI      Picture        sales 

Wjj^^^O    lOc  today  for  proofs  and. ad- 

I&)l3l  ?       SELLING  AID 

Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio        Good  Silesmen  Wanted 

100  customers  coming  into  his  store 
each  day.  How  does  he  know  that  none 
would  buy  a  so-called  new  brand  "on 
sight"  and  yet  hesitate  to  make  a  call 
if  the  brand  was  not  seen? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  you 
go  to  the  Post  Office  for  stamps?  Funny 
question,  isn't  it?  But,  listen,  you  go 
to  the  Post  Office  for  stamps  because 
you  know  you  can  get  them  there! 
That's  why,  too,  a  lot  of  trade  doesn't  go 
to  some  store  for  up-to-date  merchan- 
dise, because  they  doubt  if  it  can  be 
purchased  in  the  "wait-for-a-call"  store. 

How  many  calls  did  Henry  Ford 
have  for  an  automobile  before  he  made 
his  first  famous  "flivver"? 

How  many  calls  did  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  have  for  a  telephone  before 
he  put  over  his  wonderful  invention? 

How  did  Ford  know  people  would 
buy  his  car  until  he  gave  them  a  chance 
to  do  so? 

How  did  Bell  know  folks  would  buy 
a  'phone  until  he  first  gave  them  the 
opportunity? 

How  does  a  dealer  know  whether  a 
"Never-had-a-call"  product  will  sell 
unless  he  first  BUYS  it  so  as  to  be  able 
to  SELL  it? 

Doesn't  just  a  mere  display  of  a 
product  frequently  sell  it?  Did  you 
ever  go  into  a  haberdasher  store  for  a 
couple  of  collars  and  come  out  with  a 
couple  collars  and  a  $2  scarf?     Why? 

Then,  again,  the  dealer  may  harp  on 
being  satisfied  with  the  old  brands — 
they  suit  his  trade — why  make  a 
change?  How  can  he  tell  whether  or 
not  your  "Never-had-a-call"  brand 
might  not  please  his  customers  better 
unless  he  affords  a  chance  to  make  a 
comparison? 

The  simile  may  be  a  little  far-fetched 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  waiting  for  a 
call  before  making  a  purchase  is  just 
like  waiting  for  Old  Man  Winter  to 
"make  a  call"  before  stocking  up  the 
coal-bins. 

A  Peace  Treaty  would  last  about  one 
minute  with  these  "wait  for  a  demand" 
style  of  dealers  were  you  to  infer  that 
they  can't  sell  goods,  and  yet  when 
they  only  hand  out  that  which  is  actual- 
ly demanded,  what  are  they — salesmen 
or  automatons?  And,  boys,  if  we  can't 
overcome  this  silly  stall  of  "I  never  had 
a  call,"  what  are  we — salesmen  or 
order  takers? 

We  are  SALESMEN!  Let's  make 
good  our  honorable  title. 

Yours,  from  A  to  Z, 
Frank  Trufax. 


E.  D.  Ring 

Formerly  associated  with  Marquis 
Regan  Inc.,  New  York,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  St.  Paul  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  latter  company  as 
vice-president. 

Tracy  Parry  Company,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  advertising  agency,  has 
moved  its  offices  from  the  Lafayette 
Building,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
to  the  new  Public  Ledger  Building  on 
Independence    Square. 
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A  Grocer  Talks  to 
Sales  Manager 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  38] 

«lse.  Some  of  these  human  dynamo- 
type  specialty  salesmen  breeze  into  the 
store  and,  without  asking  permission, 
hegin  to  tack  signs  all  over  the  door 
and  walls.  By  bulldozing  the  polite 
foreigner  they  often  get  an  order,  not 
Icnowing  that  the  wily  storekeeper 
signed  on  the  dotted  line  merely  to  get 
rid  of  the  pest.  Consequently  the  goods 
are  refused  on  delivery,  and  the  signs 
are  ripped  off  two  minutes  after  the 
salesman  leaves  the  store.  Goulash 
Avenue  grocers  insist  upon  being 
treated  with  courtesy,  and  are  no  "easy 
pickings"  for  window  display  hogs. 

ANOTHER  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  just  because  some  of  these 
grocers  are  not  as  alert  as  Americans 
and  are  not  perfect  English  conversa- 
tionalists, they  are  not  "dumb,"  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  showing  any 
■condescension  nor  of  yelling  at  them  as 
though  they  were  hard  of  hearing. 

Now  I'm  going  to  make  a  confession, 
for  which  I  expect  to  be  blackballed 
■by  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 
Most  of  the  goods  given  to  the  foreign 
language  dealers  to  be  distributed  as 
■"free"  samples  never  reach  the  public. 
They  are  considered  as  "velvet"  for  the 
family  and  immediate  relations. 

An  ex-grocer  of  my  acquaintance 
now  makes  a  good  living  by  purchasing 
canned  goods  with  soiled  labels  at  auc- 
tions, then  fitting  them  with  new  labels 
obtained  from  "bootleg"  sources.  He 
threw  some  interesting  light  on  the  re- 
sults of  loading  down  the  dealers' 
shelves  with  trade  marked  merchan- 
dise in  the  foreign  section.  This  boot- 
legger in  canned  goods  is  also  an  ex- 
pert appraiser  of  grocery  stocks  and  is 
often  engaged  to  take  stock  of  stores 
by  prospective  purchasers.  One  store 
he  knows  of  has  changed  owners  four 
times  during  the  past  six  years — not 
at  all  unusual  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York — and  he  claims  he  found  the  orig- 
inal lot  of  cans  purchased  in  1921  at 
the  last  stock  taking  in  1924.  Accord- 
ing to  this  expert  appraiser,  most 
■dealers  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
various  nationally  advertised  canned 
and  package  goods  as  something  with 
which  to  decorate  shelves,  and  think  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  spoil  a  row  by  tak- 
ing one  dovm! 

The  Department  of  Commerce  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hoover  is  doing 
admirable  work  toward  eliminating 
some  of  the  flagrant  abuses  in  retail 
circles.  It  issued  a  most  educational 
and  informative  Bulletin.  But  the 
problem  is  how  will  the  2100  Italian 
grocers  in  New  York  who  do  not  even 
have  a  distant  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  derive  any  benefit 
from  it?  Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable 
to  issue  extracts  from  it  in  the  impor- 
tant foreign  tongues,  say  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  Yiddish. 


$150,000.00 


is  the  amount  of  advertising  refused  by  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  allied  pub- 
lications during  the  past  tw^elve  months. 

We  feel  a  certain  moral  obligation  whenever  we  are 

offered  any  advertising  to  make  sure  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible: 

First — That  the  textile  industry  offers  a  proper  mau-- 
ket  for  the  commodity  offered. 

Second — Is  the  firm  offering  the  commodity  of  suf- 
ficient standing  to  justify  our  advising  our  subscribers 
to  do  business  with  them? 

If  you  have  something  you  would  like  to  offer,  which 

you  believe  will  meet  these  qualifications,  and  want  to 
submit  it  to  us  for  a  frank  opinion,  we  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  we  believe. 

You  cannot  buy  space  in  the  American  Wool  and 

Cotton  Reporter  unless  we  are  convinced  that  these  two 
qualifications  are  satisfied. 


May 


we  advise  you' 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 


Recognized   Organ   of 
The   Oldest    Textile 

530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 

380  Bourse  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


BENNETT    SERVICE 

Great  Textile  Manufacturing  Industries  of  America 
•r  of  Continuous  Publication  in  the  United  States 
n    the    United    States    of    anv    Textile    Publication 

518    Johnston    Bldg. 
Charlotte,   N.   C. 

154    Nassau    St.,    Room    902, 
New   York 
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December  1925 

Our  Thirtieth 
Anniversary 

is  marked  by 

One  MilHon  Circulation 

December  is  the  first  month  of  our  million 
net  paid  circulation. 

Change  of  Page  Size 

From  760  to  680  lines. 

Bought  More  Land  and  Equipment 
35%  More  Advertising 

is  ordered  for  1926  than  at  this  time  last 
year  for  1925. 

THE  HOMECRAFT  Magazine 

Most  of  our  departments  are  home  depart- 
ments mainly  of  interest  to  the  woman — 
the  head  of  the  home — but  departments 
also  of  interest  to  men  and  children. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

CARL  C.  PROPER,  Publisher  GRAHAM  STEWART,  Adv.  Director 

1,000,000  Circulation 


Live  Data  On  Selling 
Goods  In  England 


Aldwych 
Director 
facilities 


incorporation  of  the  Busines 
iervices.  Ltd. — Aldwych  Hous^ 
London,       (A.      L.      McCredi. 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

J.    GEORGE   FREDERICK,   Pres. 
15  West  37lh  St.,  New  York  City 

In    London,    represented    by    Business    Research 
Service.   Aldwych   House.   Strand 


Speeding  Up  Turnover 
to  Increase  Profits 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   42] 

enough    material   to   bring   their    stock 
up  to  par. 

These  forms  are  sent  to  each  store 
and  the  maximum  amount  for  that  store 
is  filled  in  on  them  when  they  leave 
our  office.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply 
for  three  months.  If  the  allotment  is 
ten  and  there  are  six  in  stock,  four  are 
shipped  immediately,  etc.  Stock  is 
provided  for  one-quarter  of  the  year 
on  these  blanks. 

OUR  forms  are  made  so  that  one  can 
be  used  every  day.  It  takes  a  girl 
twenty  minutes  to  count  the  stock  of 
one  pattern  and  once  each  week  she 
comes  back  to  the  same  pattern  and 
in  that  way  we  get  52  checks  a  year 
and  replenish  stocks  that  often  if 
necessary.  The  maximum  turnover  is 
24.    We  endeavor  to  keep  it  below  that. 

Our  office,  from  our  control  sheet, 
sees  that  the  store  maintains  a  reason- 
able stock  in  a  department,  and  also 
uses  this  control  sheet  to  determine 
what  we  must  manufacture  for  the 
next  year.  We  carry  a  control  sheet 
for  every  width  of  every  pattern  for 
every  customer. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  when 
we  first  started  our  scheme.  One  store 
had  a  stock  of  $20,000  worth  of  staple 
ribbons;  our  standard  for  them  was 
something  like  $12,000.  We  made  up 
the  first  assortment  about  the  first  of 
October  and  they  were  astounded  at 
the  small  stock  we  were  providing. 
This  was  two  years  ago.  To  make  sure 
to  protect  them  we  sent  them  $6,000 
worth  of  staple  goods  to  keep  in  their 
store  unopened,  merely  to  play  safe. 
They  were  at  liberty  to  use  them  if  re- 
quired. They  did  not  even  open  the 
boxes.  Everybody  expected  the  holiday 
business  to  swell  demand.  They  went 
through  the  holiday  season  without 
opening  the  reserve  stock,  and  the 
goods  were  recently  sent  back  to  our 
San  Francisco  plant.  This  proves  that 
our  system  provides  ample  stock  at  a 
lower  total  volume  of  stock  carried 
than  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
necessary. 

The  next  time  we  adjusted  the  rec- 
ords we  standardized  their  stock  to 
$9,000.  This  was  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  each  quarter  of  a  year's 
business. 

An  average  store  started  this  plan 
in  1923  and  had,  let  us  say,  a  stock  of 
$18,980.  On  June  .30  of  this  year 
$6,900  was  the  average  for  the  year. 
Sales  were  running  $6,200  per  quarter 
and  are  $6,100  average  for  the  last 
year;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  department  store  has  lost 
some  16  per  cent  in  sales  in  ribbons, 
this  store  has  maintained  its  average 
on  an  inventory  that  has  gone  down 
practically  from  $19,000  to  an  average 
of  $6,900.  The  turnover,  originally, 
was  H4.     On  June  30  it  was  3.55.     It 
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will  be  over  four  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  You  can  readily  see  the  effect 
on  profits.  The  earnings  of  this  branch 
of  the  business  annually  were  $3, GOO. 
The  earnings  June  30  were  $6,669,  or 
an  increase  from  19  per  cent  of  their 
investment  to  97  per  cent.  No  doubt 
net  earnings  will  be  133  per  cent  on 
their  investment.  This  plan  obviates 
the  necessity  of  our  sending  dozens  of 
salesmen  tramping  about  the  country. 
It  makes  for  better  salesmen  and  for 
better  distribution,  as  the  salesmen  are 
passing  along  sound  ideas  to  the  giils. 
managers,  etc.,  of  these  departments. 
Every  time  a  salesman  goes  to  a  city 
today  he  has  something  definite  to  do 
and  his  expenditures  are  thoroughly 
justified.  This  plan  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  salesmen  spending  ridicu- 
lous sums  in  entertaining  buyers.  In 
some  places  they  may  make  friends  by 
the  latter  method,  but  we  don't  want 
that  sort  of  friends.  Our  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  the  heads  of 
stores.  We  don't  put  our  plan  in  until 
they  see  that  they  need  it.  We  .set  up 
a  standard  stock,  and  they  must  keep 
it  up.  Our  arrangements  are  made 
with  merchandise  men,  managers  and 
presidents,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  department  manager. 

Reorders  are  automatic.  We  take 
care  of  adjusting  their  stocks  on  hand. 
Keep  this  in  mind,  however.  The  manu- 
facturer operating  this  plan,  after  he 
has  set  it  up,  is  restricted  entirely  to 
replacing  goods  that  have  already  been 
sold. 


Yankee  Salesmen  on  the  Job 

GOOD  intentions  still  go  astray.  The 
Wembly  exhibition  in  England  is 
meant  to  show  what  the  British  Empire 
can  do  in  the  way  of  supplying  goods. 
It  is  part  of  a  great  propaganda  de- 
signed to  increase  in  the  parts  of  the 
world  under  the  British  flag  the  use  of 
goods  which  have  their  origin  under 
the  same  flag. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  exhibitors  of 
last  year  who  had  obtained  the  favor  of 
the  judges  received  their  diplomas  of 
merit.  They  evoked  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
miration, until  one  of  the  lucky  exhib- 
itors happened  to  hold  his  diploma  to 
the  light.  A  very  distinct  undermark 
stood  out.     It  read  "Made  in  U.  S.  A." 

In  the  midst  of  the  ensuing  riot  of 
denunciation  for  officials  of  the  exhibi- 
tion a  bitter  Scotchman  wanted  to 
know  if  the  medals  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed had  been  struck  in  Germany. 

Reprinted  from  Nation's  Business  Maga- 


The  Strobridge  Lithographing 
Company 

Cincinnati,  has  recently  purchased 
The  Henderson  Lithographing  Com- 
pany of  Norwood,  Ohio,  which  will  be 
operated  by  a  new  corporation  under 
the  same  name.  Its  entire  capital  stock 
is  owned  by  The  Strobridge  Litho- 
graphing Company  and  the  directors 
of  the  two  companies  are  substantially 
identical. 
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A  Modern  dry  goods 
store  in  a  small  town 
doing  most  of  its  busi- 
ness with  the  farmer— 
Beitman.  Wolt  &  Co.. 
Wabash,    Indiana. 


^^  Dependent  on  the 

Farmer^s  Wife^^ 


Beitman,  Wolf  &  Co., 
established  in  1863,  is 
the  largest  store  in 
Wabash,  Indiana 
(population  9,872).  It 
has  a  complete  gro- 
cery department,  dry 
goods,  shoes,  ready- 
to-wear,  millinery, 
men's  clothing  and 
luggage.  Ready-to- 
wear  dress  up  to  $85 
and  hosiery  up  to  $5 
per  pair  is  indicative 
of  the  range  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  its 
trade     is     farm     trade. 

"The  farmer  and  his 
wife  are  our  most  sta- 
ble customers,"  says 
Mr.  Beitman.  "He 
has    more    means    to 


tide  himself  over  a 
period  of  depression 
than  the  wage  earner. 

"His  credit  is  always 
good.  He  seeks  a 
comfortable  living, 
attractive  clothes  and 
all  the  luxuries  that 
the  average  person 
craves.  He  furnishes 
a  market  for  our  best 
merchandise  which  in- 
cludes many  adver- 
tised  lines." 


The  farmer's  wife  of  1925, 
prosperous  with  a  good 
harvest,  is  a  market 
worth  catering  to.  You 
can  reach  this  market  ef- 
fectively and  economically 
through  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  Farmer's 
Wife. 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

St.  Paul  Minnesota 
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Printed  salesmanship  is  entirely  different 
from  any  other  method  of  contact  between 
manufacturer  and  the  buying  public. 

And  no  manufacturer  can  get  maximum  re- 
sults from  advertising  selling  without  expert 
help  in  its  preparation. 

We  are  specialists  in  producing  printed  sales- 
manship for  technical  advertisers. 

Our  booklet  "Technical  Advertising"  will 
be  cheerfully  mailed  to  you  upon  request. 


Arthur  Henry  Co. 

INC.  '^ 

1481  BROADVMW    ^ 
NEW  YORK 
Telephone  BRYANT  8078 
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These  4  FEATURE  NUMBERS 

will  guide  the  buying 

done  by 

more  than  23,000 

Power  Plant  Men 


Decemb 


POWER     PLANT 

ENGINEERING 

537  So.  Dearborn 

Street 

Chicago,    III. 

A.  B.  P. 


power  plant 
ever  before,  l 
nual  Review  Number"  of  I 
Plant  Engineering  will  sumn 
engineering  progress  during 
and  will  furnish  the  basis  fo 
1926  plans  of  the 
leading  plants. 


Advance  information  on  the  exhibits 
at  the   Chicago  Power  Show  will  be 

ment  Number  of  this  show  and  the 
February  1.  "Chicago  Power  Show" 
Number  will  give  the  program  of 
important    engineering    meetings. 


To    hav 


sha 


It    is    bee, 


methods  and  equipment  i 
in  the  boiler  plant  that 
uary  1.  1926.  Reference  and  T\ 
book  Number  of  Power  Plant 
gineering  will  be  made  a  con 
treatise  on  "Boiler  Plant  Operai 


modern 
entered 
Jan- 


ig   authority  will  have   in  these 
Feature      Numbers,      reserve 


Copy  and  cuts  should  reach  l 
later  than  November  25.  to 
proofs  of  advertisements  to  be 
lished    in    the    December    15    A 


Sales  Control  in 
Mail  Exporting 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   25] 

following  effort,  and  profit  from  the  ef 
fort  previously  made. 

First,  three  letters  were  drafted  an< 
mailed  to  a  carefully  selected  list  o: 
dealers  in  the  six  Central  Americai 
countries,  Panama  and  the  north  coas 
cities  of  Colombia.  Enclosures  for  th< 
second  and  third  letters  were  specialb 
prepared. 

The  first  letter  expressed  an  interes 
in  the  dealer,  his  city  and  his  countrj 
(this  was  immediately  after  the  wai 
when  national  feeling  was  very  high] 
and  also  stated  that  a  representative  o: 
the  Regal  Shoe  Co.  was  planning  t< 
visit  the  country,  and  if  possible  wouk 
call  on  the  dealer.  The  second  lettei 
treated  more  of  business,  telling  some 
thing  of  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  especially  the  situation  in  the  sho< 
industry,  on  the  supposition  that  everj 
live  merchant  is  interested  in  anything 
connected  with  his  industry.  The  thirc 
letter  explained  that  the  representative 
would  have  with  him  samples  of  some 
of  the  latest  Regal  creations,  anc 
would  be  empowered  to  appoint  exclu- 
sive sales  representatives  in  some  oi 
the  cities  visited,  if  the  size  and  tast« 
of  the  city  and  the  standing  of  the 
merchant  warranted  it.  Also  that  the 
representative  would  write  later  giving 
the  exact  date  he  would  be  in  the  citj 
(a  thing  the  export  manager  could  nol 
tell  in  advance  because  of  the  difflcultj 
of  securing  passage  on  boats  at  thai 
time).  New  samples  were  made  up  foi 
this  salesman,  the  lasts  and  patterns 
were  put  into  the  factory  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  insure  the  fac- 
tory being  able  to  get  all  the  fancy 
leathers  shown  in  the  samples.  There 
was  to  be  no  chance  of  orders  being 
different  from  samples. 

TWO  half-page  advertisements  were 
run  in  two  export  magazines.  They 
were  as  much  as  possible  on  the  order 
of  reading  notices  featuring  the  sales- 
man's trip.  In  every  instance  as  far 
as  I  know  the  salesman  was  received 
like  an  expected  guest  when  he  pre- 
sented his  card.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
introducing  the  topic  of  shoes  and  dis- 
playing his  samples  as  illustrations  of 
his  shoe  talk.  The  possibility  of  an  ex- 
clusive selling  arrangement  was  fre- 
quently broached  by  the  dealer,  and  the 
results  of  the  trip  were  far  more  satis- 
factory than  if  the  direct  mail,  ad- 
vertising and  salesman  had  not  been 
tied  together. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  an 
ideal  campaign  for  dealer  orders  in 
Argentina.  Ideals  are  not  difficult  to 
attain  in  export  work,  and  dreaming  is 
the  first  step  in  accomplishment.  Sup- 
pose we  have  investigated  and  tested 
the  market,  and  have  stocked  our  ware- 
house, or  our  distributor's,  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  salable  merchandise. 
There   are   two   widely   read    dailies   in 
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Argentina.  We  shall  take  space  in  both 
of  these  for  a  short  while,  say  eight 
insertions  covering  a  period  of  four 
■weeks.  This  is  primarily  consumer  ad- 
vertising, and  is  timed  to  appear  after 
the  dealers  have  ordered  and  received 
their  merchandise  but,  although  this  is 
consumer  advertising,  we  are  interested 
in  its  effect  on  the  dealer,  so  we  have 
copies  of  the  advertisement  prepared 
in  advance,  bound  in  a  simple  but  at- 
tractive portfolio,  and  given  to  the 
salesman,  for  this  advertising  with  ac- 
tual dates  of  insertion  is  thoroughly 
salable. 

WHILE  the  distributor  is  schooling 
his  salesman  in  our  product,  which 
may  be  new  to  them,  and  working  out 
selling  tactics,  we  in  the  home  office  mail 
letters  to  each  prospect  on  his  list.  There 
is  something  interesting  in  an  envelope 
bearing  a  foreign  stamp,  a  letter  from 
a  foreign  manufacturer  telling  about  a 
local  distributor  shows  that  distributor 
in  a  new  light,  a  letter  from  the  fac- 
tory seems  to  give  more  authentic  in- 
formation regarding  the  merchandise 
than  the  same  letter  signed  by  the 
local  distributor. 

The  salesman  refers  to  the  letters, 
refreshes  the  prospect's  memory  in  re- 
gard to  their  message,  and  starts  his 
real  selling  talk  where  the  last  letter 
dropped  it.  Perfect  coordination,  no 
tiring  of  the  prospect,  no  wasted  time. 
It  is  like  the  .second  installment  in  a 
serial  story.  The  order  is  taken,  the 
merchandise  shovm  by  the  salesman  is 
that  featured  in  the  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  that  stocked  in  the  ware- 
house. The  distributor  ships  the  order 
promptly,  the  newspaper  advertising 
appears,  and  just  as  the  promise  of  the 
advertising  helped  sell  the  merchandise 
to  the  dealer,  so  the  advertisements 
help  him  sell  it  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  dealer  is  ready  to  re-order. 

All  three  of  the  essentials  in  a  sell- 
ing campaign  (direct  mail,  salesman, 
and  newspaper  and  magazine  advertis- 
ing) are  strong  sales  weapons,  but 
their  effectiveness  is  more  than  doubled 
if  they  are  used  in  connection  with  one 
another  in  a  carefully  planned,  coordi- 
nated campaign,  such  as  is  only  pos- 
sible under  straight  line  sales  control. 


The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Diamond  Vacuum  Products  Com- 
pany, same  city,  manufacturers  of 
Diatron   radio  tubes. 


Peter  P.  Carney 

Head  of  the  sales  promotion  depart- 
ment of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company,  will  retire  from  that 
firm  at  the  end  of  this  year. 


Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen.  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Hoberg  Paper  &  Fibre  Company, 
Green   Bay,   Wisconsin. 


The  Point  of 
Penetration 


IN  opening  an  oyster  there  is  just  one 
point  where  the  old  knife  slips  in — 
and  the  oyster  slides  out. 

The  retail  shoe  market  of  the  United 
States  is  like  that — just  one  point  of 
penetration  where  advertising  most 
easily  and  quickly  catches  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  the  most  merchants, 
and  breaks  ground  for  the  salesman. 

It  is  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder — 
paid  circulation  13,865. 

BOOTandSnOE 

RECORDER 

207  South  Street 
ston 


New  York 
Rochester 
Philadelphi. 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  bu.-iness  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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*The  Process  and  Practice 
of  'Photo-Engraving" 

By  Harry  A.  Groesbeck,  Jr. 

General     Mpr.,     Walker     Engraving    Company 

260   Pages— 280   Illustrations 
$7.50—10  Days  Free  Examination 


Clear,  Concise  and  Informative] 

The  volume  is  a  veritable  source  book 


have  seen  engraving  grow  from  in 
fancy  to  its  present  state.  To  have 
it  on  your  desk  is  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  forty  years'  experience  of 
the    country's    luthorities    ou    mwlern 

Like  an  Extended  Trip  Through 
an  Engraving  Plant 

A  trip  Uirough  the  most  modern  en 
graving  plant  could  not  be  moie  in 
formative  than  a  reading  of  this 
volume.  Starting  with  basic  pnn 
ciples,  the  book  takes  you  through 
the  entire  range  of  engraving.  And 
the    2S0    specially    prepared    illustra- 
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Arthur  Capper 

HEN  Senator  Capper  makes  a 
political  campaign  he  drives 
overland  in  a  motor  car.  Fre- 
quently he  calls  a  halt,  climbs  out  of 
the  car,  straddles  a  barbed  wire  fence 
and  wades  through  the  soft  dirt  of  the 
field  out  to  where  a  farmer  is  working. 
Then  they  have  a  talk.  That  is  how 
he  finds  out  what  is  going  on.     It  is 


characteristic  of  him  He  always  has 
demanded  exact  knowledge  of  what  the 
man  he  is  attempting  to  serve  thinks 
and  feels.  He  does  it  both  as  a  pub- 
lisher and  as  a  United  States  Senator. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  procedure  during 
his  two  terms  as  governor  of  Kansas. 
It  explains  his  amazing  popularity 
among  farm  folks,  not  only  in  Kansas 
but  throughout  the   United   States. 

Capper  started  in  the  publishing 
business  as  a  printer  and  quit  that  job 
to  take  one  as  a  reporter  at  half  his 
former  salary,  because  he  wanted  to 
learn  the  publishing  business.  He  re- 
signed as  city  editor  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  to  become  a  reporter  on 
a  New  York  daily  for  the  same  reason. 

With  $1,000  he  had  saved  and  $1,200 
he  borrowed,  Senator  Capper  entered 
the  publishing  field  by  buying  the 
North  Topeka  Mail.  Later  he  bought 
the  Kansas  Breeze  and  combined  the 
two.  He  paid  $1,000  in  cash  and  as- 
sumed $54,000  in  notes  to  buy  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  on  which  he  had 
started  as  a  typesetter. 

Since  then  he  has  built  up  the  big- 
gest publishing  business  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Today  he  publishes 
two  daily  newspapers,  The  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  and  the  Daily  Kansas, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.;  three  monthly 
papers,  Capper's  Farmer,  The  Hoiise- 
hold  and  Capper's  Magazine;  a  weekly 
newspaper,  Capper's  Weekly,  and  five 


state  farm  papers,  Kansas  Farmer, 
Missom-i  Ruralist,  Ohio  Farmer,  Mich- 
igan Farmer  and  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
He  employs  more  than  700  persons  in 
Topeka,  in  addition  to  scores  of  others 
in  branch  offices  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Capper  is  serving  his  second 
term  as  United  States  Senator,  having 
been  re-elected  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  a  candidate  for  this  office 
in  Kansas.  He  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  his  publishing  busi- 
ness and  reads  every  paper  carefully. 
That  insistence  on  knowing  and  having 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  his  action 
along  any  line  is  the  chief  characteris- 
tic of  the  man,  and  the  most  significant. 


R.  N.  Fellows 

By  Himself 

Born  in  Wisconsin — on  a  farm,  like 
many  other  advertising  and  sales  ex- 
ecutives in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Peoria.  Sixty  days  later  my  proud 
(?)  parents  disqualified  me  as  a  "dirt 
farmer"  Congressman  by  moving  to 
the  nearest  "city"  of  600 — and  later 
to  Madison,  seat  of  the  University 
made  famous  by  such  illustrious 
"grads"  as  "Ned"  Jordan  of  "Playboy" 
fame. 

A  checkered  public  school  career, 
coupled   with   extensive  newspaper  ex- 


is 
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perience  (as  a  carrier)  found  me  ready 
for  my  first  great  marketing  oppor- 
tunity— offered  me  by  the  local  drug- 
gist, "jerking"  soda  and  selling  a 
stamp  now  and  then. 

But  as  Destiny  would  not  be  denied, 
"Prexy"  Van  Hise  called  me  to  assist 
him  in  running  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, as  office  boy.  Here  at  last, 
learning  HOW  LITTLE  I  knew  (and 
having  never  forgotten  since)  I  finally 
responded  to  the  call  of  "higher  edu- 
cation" and  attended  the  University  of 
Wisconsin — selling  supplies  to  District 
Schools   during  vacations — until  finan- 
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LJNIT  coverage 

or  quantity —ti^KicK  ? 


Power  aims  to  put  its  advertisers  in  touch  with  the  buyers  in  the  worthwhile 
power  plants  of  the  country  no  matter  where  they  may  be  located  or  what 
kind  of  a  product  power  is  being  used  to  produce. 

To  accomplish  this  Pi)Ht>r's  circulation  department  seeks  to  add  units  rather 
than  individuals.  Regardless  of  cost  it  must  find,  sell  and  satisfy  the  men 
responsible  for  power  plant  design,  power  generation  and  power  utilization. 
Which  is  why  you  will  find  Poiver  wherever  there  are  worthwhile  power 
plants,  the  circulation  being  heaviest  where  there  are  the  most  plants. 

The  above  map  illustrates  at  once  the  power  distribution  of  the  country  and 
the  circulation  distribution  of  Power. 

Does  not  this  method  of  subscription  building  appeal  to  you  as  the  method 
of  greatest  value  in  sales  development? 


A.  B.  C. 


POWER 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,    New   York 
A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 


A.  B.  P. 
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Rico  Tomaso  comes  from  Chicago  with  a  notable  record 
in  the  ilkistrative  field.  In  the  New  York  advertising  mar- 
ket, the  quick  recognition  of  his  ability  has  been  most  grat- 
ifying to  us.  Mr.  Tomaso  is  exclusively  identified  with 
Van  Name  i^  Hills,  Inc  Eleven  East  Thirty  Eighth 
Street,  New  York  —  an  organization  of  creative  artists  to 
the  advertising  profession. 

C  J  L  E  D   O  N  1  J      Q  716    —    0717-0718 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  vou. 


cial  stress  made  a  Chicago  $10  a  week 
rent-collecting  job  look  like  a  boot- 
legger's bank  account. 

Six  weeks  later  Chicago  Real  Estate 
deflated  (so  far  as  the  particular  rent- 
ing office  was  concerned)  and  without 
undue  urging,  I  accepted,  without  his 
knowing  about  it,  J.  Ogden  Armour's 
call  for  a  bookkeeper  at  his  glue  works 
"back  0'  the  yards." 

As  figures  and  I  had  never  been  on 
speaking  terms,  I  soon  admitted  that 
Mr.  Armour's  requirements  could  be 
more  accurately  and  painlessly  filled 
by  a  comptometer,  whereupon  the  ob- 
ject under  discussion  took  up  adver- 
tising— with  H.  Channon  Co.,  the  Chi- 
cago machinery  house. 

After  a  hectic  8  months'  career,  dur- 
ing which  I  soared  from  copy  man  to 
"Advertising  Manager  for  a  day" — I 
joined  the  Addressograph  Company  in 
1910 — where  the  happiest  15  years  of 
my  life  have  flitted  away,  as  the  poets 
say — and  where  I  hope  to  spend  at 
least  the  next  100  years  as  Advertising 
Manager  in  Charge  of  Sales. 

Have  written  no  books,  but  lots  of 
booklets.  Have  made  no  public  ad- 
dresses, but  countless  sleep-producing 
talks — 400  good  Englishmen  slept 
through  one  at  London  Convention  last 
summer.  The  Americans  were  wise — 
they  stayed  away. 

For  reasons  unknown,  elected  three 
times  as  Vice-President  of  Association 
of  National  Advertisers — and  now  a 
director. 

Hobbies:  Wife,  home,  talking  Ad- 
dressograph when  anyone  will  listen. 
Don't  play  golf,  bridge  or  Mah  Jong — 
but  among  other  insanity  symptoms, 
I  am  guilty  of  dialling  for  DX  on 
radio — helping  speed  cops  keep  their 
jobs;  accepting  printers'  and  en- 
gravers' promises,  etc. 

Achievements:  Special,  or  what  will 
you:  Keeping  same  wife  for  12  years; 
same  job  15  years;  many  friends,  many 
years — and  always  seeing  everyone 
and  anyone  who  calls  as  quickly  as 
possible,  because  as  a  salesman  for  20 
years,  I  know  what  the  "too  busy"  ex- 
ecutive loses  more  than  he  gains. 

Photo  shows  me  (third  from  left) 
at  a  recent  Addressograph  Sales  Con- 
vention "Keeping  in  Step"  with  threa 
members  of  the  "World's  Finest  Sales 
Force." 


Thomas  M.  Hollingshpad 

Business  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  died  Nov.  10  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six. 

T.  D.  Harman 

President  of  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer  Publishing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  died  Nov.  10  at  his  home. 
Mr.  Harman  was  president  of  the  or- 
ganization  for  twenty-five  years. 

R.  D.  Mansfield 

Formerly  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Blackman  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

Charlps  Henry  Herman 

Treasurer  of  the  Elevator  Supplies 
Company,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  died 
on  Nov.  1,  1925,  at  his  home  in  Maple- 
wood,  N.  J.  Mr.  Herman  had  been 
connected  with  the  elevator  industry 
for  fifteen  years. 
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Trade  Organizations 
in  Pnblic  Favor 

By  Gilbert  H.  Montague 

THE  courts,  the  Administration 
and  the  public  are  today  more 
friendly  toward  trade  associa- 
tions, business  combinations  and  busi- 
ness generally,  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  since  the  first  anti-trust  laws 
were  enacted,  nearly  a  generation  ago. 
Largely  this  situation,  with  all  the 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  that 
attend  it,  has  resulted  from  the  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
June  in  the  Cement  and  Maple  Floor- 
ing decisions. 

Intelligence,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared, is  not  necessarily  a  crime. 

Business  men  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  sound  independent  judgment, 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
stocks,  and  abstain  from  ruining  one 
another  by  cut-throat  competition,  and 
intelligently  seek  to  produce,  to  dis- 
tribute, and  to  sell,  with  some  rational 
conformity  to  the  state  of  the  market, 
should  not,  the  Supreme  Court  held,  be 
treated  as  criminals. 

Intelligent,  rational  business  conduct, 
the  Supreme  Court  said,  does  not  be- 
come a  crime,  even  though  it  be  based 
upon  trade  information  and  trade  sta- 
tistics that  are  gathered  and  dissemi- 
nated by  a  trade  association,  and  even 
though  such  information  and  statistics 
tend  to  stabilize  industry,  and  to  bring 
about  fairer  price  levels. 

If  trade  associations,  business  com- 
binations, and  business  men,  big  and 
little,  will  continue,  during  the  next  few 
years,  to  give  signal  demonstration  to 
the  courts,  the  Administration,  and  the 
public  that  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
been  misplaced,  the  present  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  business  may,  eventu- 
ally, become  a  national  habit. 

This  prospect  presents  enormous  op- 
portunities to  trade  associations  and 
business  men  in  every  branch  of  Amer- 
ican industry. 

These  opportunities  will  all  be  for- 
feited, however,  unless  the  cautions  and 
the  warnings  which  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  recent  decisions  reiterated  and 
emphasized  are  conscientiously  ob- 
served, according  to  the  essential  spirit 
and  purpose  that  really  underlie  our 
anti-trust  laws. 

Unless  these  responsibilities  are 
frankly  recognized,  and  punctiliously 
met,  they  may  result  in  emphatic  re- 
versal of  the  present  favorable  attitude 
of  the  courts,  the  Administration,  and 
the  public,  and  a  renewal  of  the  former 
unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  trade  associations,  busi- 
ness combinations,  and  business  gener- 
ally, and  perhaps  a  recrudescence  of 
popular  and  political  anti-trust  agita- 
tion, with  the  possibility  of  new  drastic 
legislation  by  Congress. 
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The  largest  and  finest  radio  trade  advertisement 
that  has  ever  been  published  by  any  trade  paper 
appears  in  the  OCTOBER    15th  issue  of 
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"The  Big  Book  with  the  Orange  Cover" 

This  remarkable  34-page  colored  insert  appearing 
exclusively  in  THE  TALKING  MACHINE  WORLD 
features 


and  is  sponsored  by  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chi- 
cago, in  conjunction  with  28  Zenith  Distributors 
throughout  the  country. 

Send  jor  a  copy  of  this  insert 
It  is  ttelt  worth  your  attention 

TALKING   MACHINE   WORLD 

383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Published    by    EDWARD     LYMAN     BILL,     IN 
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CHATTANOOGA 

"Dynamo  of  Dixie" 

Strategic  location,  within 
easy  access  of  all  principal 
southern  points,  is  one  of 
Chattanooga's  advantages  as 
a  distributing  center  in  the 
South. 

Write  luday  for  informa- 
tion about  Chattanooga^s 
adiantages  as  applied  to 
voiir       parlicntar      business. 

CHATTANOOGA 
Clearing  House  Association 
Building 
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^f^^  "Commtrcial  Engraving  and  Printing,"  by 
rharles  W.  Hacklemaii  (Second  Printing 
Revised  I.  tells  liow  to  choose  an.  process  of 
reproduction,  plates,  paper,  color,  etc.  A  mine 
of  information  for  tlie  advertising  man.  artist, 
printer,  salesman  or  student.  840  pages,  over 
ISOO  illustrations,  33  related   subjects.     Sent 
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tents,    terms    and  other    information, 
ciat  Engraving  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  TY,  Indiampolis, 


Hound  Copies  of  Volume  IV  are 
now  ready.  The  volume  is  cross- 
liled  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author,  making  it  valuable  for 
reference  purposes.  Price  .S5.flO 
t'ach.  including  postage. 

A  few  copies  of  T.  II  and  III  avail- 
able at  the  same  price. 


I,  May  9.  1923,  to  Oct.  24.  1923. 

II,  Nov,  7,  1923,  l«  Apr,  23,  1924. 
II!.  May  7.  1924.  to  Ocl.  22,  1924. 
IV.  Nov,  5,  1924.  to  .\pr.  8,  1925. 


Editor's  Responsibility 
to  the  Advertiser 

By  E.  J.  Mehren 


BEFORE  an- 
swering the 
q  u  e  s  t  i  o  n 
posed  in  the  title 
of  this  article,  we 
need  to  under- 
stand the  editor's 
responsi  b  i  1  i  t  y 
broadly.  It  is  his 
job  to  provide 
the  reading  mat- 
ter. His  task  is, 
first,  to  cover  the 
field  adequately 
so  that  all  infor- 
mation of  first 
importance  gets 
into  his  pages, 
and,  second,  to 
build  up  such  a 
reputation  for 
integrity  that  the 
reader  will  per- 
sistently turn  to 
his  paper  for  in- 
tormation  and 
guidance.  That 
is    the    sum    and 

substance  of  the   responsibility   of   the 
editor. 

Strictly  interpreted,  therefore,  he 
has  no  responsibility  to  the  advertiser. 
It  is  with  the  reader,  not  the  advertiser, 
that  he  makes  a  covenant  to  render 
comprehensive  and  disinterested  service. 

But  the  matter  cannot  be  so  simply 
dismissed.  Although  the  editor  has  no 
responsibility  to  the  advertiser  as  such, 
he  does  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  manufacturer 
is  as  much  a  part  of  industry  as  is  the 


advertiser  every 
day  by  interpret- 
ing to  the  adver- 
tising manager 
and  the  advertis- 
ing salesmen  of 
his  papers  the 
conditions  in  the 
field,  the  methods 
of  buying  goods, 
the  changing 
practices  and 
changing  de- 
m  a  n  d  s  of  con- 
sumers, etc. 

Then  again  the 
nianufa  c  t  u  r  e  r 
has  a  certain  re- 
.s  p  o  n  s  ibility  to 
the  editor.  He 
senses  news 
values,  the  ad- 
vertising values 
of  developments 
made  by  his  or- 
ganization. What 
more  natural, 
therefore,  than 
that  he  should  want  to  put  news 
and  data  about  these  developments 
into  the  hands  of  the  editor  as  quickly 
as  possible.  If  the  editor  has  any  re- 
sponsibility to  the  manufacturer,  then 
the  manufacturer,  in  turn,  has  this 
reciprocal  responsibility  to  the  editor. 
Harking  back  to  my  own  days  as  an 
editor,  I  can  recall  many  stories  that 
came  to  me  because  of  the  initiative  of 
an  advertising  man.  Sensing  the  news 
value  of  the  development,  he  persuaded 
his    own    organization    to    release    the 


E.  J.  Mehren 
President.    McGraw-Hill    Compan 

he 


consumer;  without  him  industry  could     material  and  place  it  in  my  hands  while 


not  exist.  What  he  does  for  the  im- 
provement of  materials,  machines, 
processes  and  services  is  vital  to  in- 
dustry, and,  therefore,  to  the  workers, 
the  readers,  whom  the  editor  serves.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  editor  is  bound, 
to  keep  close  to  the  manufacturers  and 
to  record  the  progress  they  are  making. 

But  that  responsibility  is  to  the 
manufacturers  as  a  whole.  This  does 
not  imply  that  the  editor  cares  little 
whether  people  advertise  in  his  paper 
or  not.  In  taking  that  position  the 
editor  protects  and  preserves  the  very 
value  that  is  bought  when  advertising 
space  is  taken  in  his  paper.  What  is 
bought  is  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 

All  this  must  in  no  sense  be  con- 
strued as  an  indication  of  any  lack  of 
sympathy  between  the  editor  and  the 
advertiser.      Editors    are    helping    the 


Portions  of  an  address  before  t 
tional  Industrial  Advertisers  Con 
Atlantic  City,  N,  J. 


it  was  fresh,  while  the  field  would  "get 
a  kick"  out  of  it.  He  did  a  good  turn 
for  his  own  organization.  He  did  a 
good  turn  for  me,  because  he  enabled 
me  better  to  serve  my  readers. 

The  manufacturer,  in  turn,  has  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  he  is 
promptly  supplied  with  worthwhile 
material,  of  trying  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards he  has  set  up  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers,  and  of  strenuously  sup- 
porting him  in  his  insistence  upon  the 
maintenance  of  these  standards. 

These  standards  consistently  main- 
tained in  reader  confidence,  and  reader 
confidence  is  the  forerunner  and  creator 
of  an  effective  advertising  medium.  If 
this  sequence — high  editorial  stand- 
ards, creating  reader  confidence,  and 
reader  confidence  creating  advertising 
value — be  understood,  the  unity  of  in- 
terest between  editor  and  advertiser 
will  be  appreciated  and  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  between  them. 
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Advertisers  in  Price 
Maintenance  Battle 

[continued  from  page  40 1 

Coty,  Inc.,  has  frankly  stated  that 
it  believes  every  merchant  should  have 
the  right  to  run  his  own  business,  and 
that  it  looks  upon  price  cutting  as  a 
trade  evil;  and  that  it  will  exercise,  if 
need  be,  its  legal  right  to  refuse  to  sell 
anyone  who  does  not  sell  at  the  sug- 
gested prices. 

The  Coty  leak-hole  in  the  past  was 
that  a  sliding  scale  of  quantity  dis- 
counts was  operated.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  has  tempted  jobbers  to  give 
away  some  or  all  of  their  quantity 
discount;  or  has  tempted  the  retailer 
buying  in  larger  quantity  to  give  it 
away  to  the  public.  It  is  this  "giving 
it  away  to  the  public"  which  has  pulled 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  legislators 
and  others  who  want  the  public  to  get 
any  such  free  gifts  offered.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  they  are  not  free  gifts 
at  all — they  are  expertly  calculated 
baits,  and  are  about  as  "free"  as  the 
hook  that  a  fisherman  gives  free  to 
the  fish.  It  is  a  paying  proposition 
for  the  store  that  can  get  away  with 
it,  as  long  as  others  don't  do  it — ^to 
sell  a  recognized  dollar's  worth  for  90 
cents,  and  charge  to  advertising  the 
10  cents  "lost." 

BUT  for  the  first  time  since  the  price 
maintenance  horizon  became  clouded 
with  legislation  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
ago,  advertisers  are  today  taking  ag- 
gressive steps  to  see  that  retailers  who 
practise  such  guerilla  warfare  are  shut 
off  from  their  supply.  It  can't  be  done, 
as  was  once  the  case,  by  injunctions 
and  legal  procedure,  but  the  right  to 
sell  to  whom  you  please,  with  or  with- 
out a  reason,  is  now  "safe  for  sound 
business"— O.K.'d.  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Meanwhile  there  is  still  some  oppo- 
sition and  lack  of  understanding  of 
this  great  issue  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  In  September  The  Ar- 
mand  Company,  as  well  as  15  whole- 
sale druggists  and  the  Fair  in  Chicago, 
were  cited  in  a  complaint  charging  not 
only  "conspiracy  to  restrain  trade," 
but  "monopoly"  on  account  of  its  resale 
price  maintenance  plan.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  exclusive  distributors  are  aids 
in  the  price  maintaining  system. 

None  of  these  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission buzzings  have  in  the  slightest 
degree  deterred  the  new  group  of 
aggressive  advei'tisers  who  are,  con- 
fidently and  with  deliberate  emphasis, 
announcing  their  unshakable  deter- 
mination to  sell  only  to  those  who  will 
maintain  the  suggested  retail  prices. 

We  shall  see,  in  a  few  years,  a  far 
more  general  courageous  stand  on  this 
question,  the  fundamental  economics  of 
which  is  gradually  clearing  up  in  the 
view  even  of  legislators  and  courts, 
who  so  long  have  had  only  a  very 
amateurish  grasp  of  this,  one  of  the 
crucial  friction  points  of  economics. 


Suppose  YOU  Figure 

the  Percentages! 

We  have  moved  FAST,  haven't  we? 


I-^ 

.ve 

\"tws    Company    for 
newsstands 

.Jul.y 

1,  1925 

7,900 

.July 

15,  1925 

8,500 

Aug. 

1,  1925 

11,100 

Aug. 

15,  1925 

14,500 

Sept. 

1,  1925 

14,100 

Sept. 

15,  1925 

37,200 

Oct. 

1,  1925 

26,500 

Oct. 

15,  1925 

31,100 

Nov. 

1,  1925 

43,350 

We  advanced  the  rate 

from 

$300  to 

$3S0  per  page 

42,500 
44,000 
49,000 
57,000 
47,000 
70,000 
61,000 
65,000 
81,000 


But  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to 
announce  another  advance  soon. 


ADVERTISING    LINEAGE    UP    TOO! 
1925      ....      306,234 
1924      ....      226,814 
Increase      .      .      .         79,420 


You  ain't  seen  nothin*  yet — WATCH  USl 

FORBES 

WALTER    DREY.    Vice-President 

120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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rn     Advertising    Manager 

Edwin    V.    Dannenberg 

Frank    H.    Burns 

Little   Building 

New     York 

BINDERS  FOR 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

They  have  stiff,  cloth-covered  covers  and  are 
die  stamped  in  gold  lettering.  Each  binder 
will  hold  one  volume  (thirteen  issues). 
The  price  is  $1.85,  which  includes  postage. 
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Holiday 
Stamping 
Offer 


1.  1926,  we  %vill  stamp 
a  friend's  name,  in  pold 
>ver  of  any  McGraw-HUl 
tlitional  charge.  Orders 
hould   be   accompanied   by 


Strong — 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SELL- 
ING AND  ADVERTISING 

461    pages.   5x8,   Uluslraied,  S4.00 

This  book  presents  a  sound  discussion  of  the 
practical  application  of  psychological  princi- 
ples to  sales  and  advertising  methods. 
This  book  explains  how  people  buy  and  how 
they  can  be  sold.  It  analyzes  the  buying 
process  completely  and  expresses  it  in  a  for- 
mula covering  every  purchase  at  bedrock 
around  which  every  selling  effort  centers.  It 
practical    guide    with    which    you 


Lamed — 

ILLUSTRATION  IN 
ADVERTISING 

319     pages.     6x9,     212     illustralions.     $4.00 

This     book    gives     a     thoroughly     constructive 

effectiveness   of   Advertising. 

It  considers  advertising  illustrations  in 
their  relation  to  the  copy,  to  the  product, 
to  the  market  and  to  the  psychology  of  the 
consuming  public.  Practically  every  illus- 
trative treatment  is  given  detailed  attention. 
Methods,  effects  and  requirements  are  ex- 
plained  definitely. 


Pratt — 

SELLING  BY  MAIL 


tl^ 


White— 

MARKET  ANALYSIS 

Niw    second    Edition,    438   pages,    SVj    x   8,    79 
charts    and    diagrams,    $4.00 

A   thorough    revision  of  this   pioneer  book  on 

senting 

narket 


presenting 


■^     market  research,    industrial   and   c 
^\      surveys   and   newspaper   surveys. 

mmunity 

SPFXJAL  HOLID.4Y  COUPON        | 

IMoGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  INC. 
370    Seventh    Avenue.    N.    Y. 

nsend     me     the     books     checked     with 
stamped    In    gold    on    front    cover.       I 
proper   remittance    and   understand   that    st 
Looks  are  not  returnable. 

=5 

::::'-::•!■"-" ii 

■   '■Miiiiiii^Kl.in.      I  aeree  to  return  the 

...I>ratt— SelllnB   by   Mall.    $4.00. 
...White — Market    Analysis.    $4.00. 

days- 
books. 
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An  Englishman  Writes  of 
Cooperative  Marketing 


[continued  from  page  30J 


the  matter  of  contracts,  field  work  and 
local  organization. 

Two  departments  deserve  attention; 
(1)  the  sales  and  advertising  branch 
which  has  as  its  objects  to  improve  the 
marketing  of  fluid  milk  and  to  sell 
favorably  all  by-products;  the  trade 
brand  adopted  is  Dairy  Lea  and  over 
358,000  dollars  were  spent  in  advertis- 
ing in  the  year  1922-23.  Drives  and 
campaigns  are  organized  and  the  coun- 
try is  worked  systematically  by  means 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  pa- 
pers, electric  signs,  posters,  window 
and  counter  displays.  In  the  fluid  milk 
business  the  League  took  over  two 
large  distributing  plants  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  entered  the  direct- 
to-the-consumer  business;  the  tendency 
is  to  develop  this  side  of  the  work.  Ex- 
port sales  are  also  pushed  by  special 
representatives  in  London,  Singapore, 
South  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  West 
Africa;  (2)  the  membership  service 
branch  which  makes  the  business  con- 
tact of  each  farmer  with  the  associa- 
tion. This  includes  a  contract  section 
which  deals  with  withdrawals,  new 
members,  breach  of  contract,  distribu- 
tion of  members  by  districts  and  so  on. 
The  figures  provided  by  this  section 
show  the  reasons  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  number  of  members 
and  the  number  who  pool  their  millt; 
all  checking  of  dealers'  milk  sheets  is 
carried  out  and  the  detailed  character 
of  the  work  done  along  with  the  ac- 
countants' task  of  writing  monthly 
cheques  illustrates  the  view  often  ex- 
pressed that  calculating  machines  have 
made  the  giant  cooperative  feasible. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  adver- 
tiser, the  most  interesting  portions 
of  Professor  Forrester's  report  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  Dis- 
tribution, Selling,  Advertisement 
and  the  Sale  of  Surpluses.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Distribution   and  Selling 

THE  question  of  how  far  cooperative 
associations  control  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  their  produce  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  produce.  A 
useful  generalization  from  which  to 
start,  however,  is  that  commonly  they 
sell  through  the  intermediary  links, 
wholesale  jobber  and  retail,  more  rare- 
ly they  may  strike  through  to  the  re- 
tail trade;  in  other  words,  the  coopera- 
tives organize  marketing  services  to 
the  wholesale  stage  and  after  that  ex- 
ercise indirect  control  over  their  prod- 
uct by  advertisement,  checking  consum- 
ers' prices,  and  by  negotiation  with 
dealers  and  jobbers.  In  general  they 
trade  in  the  central  and  terminal  mar- 
kets, deal  writh  key  positions  such  as 
the  existence  and  sale  of  surpluses,  but 
do  not  usually  send  their  salesmen  into 
the  consumers'  markets.  In  the  case  of 
milk  societies  in  smaller  centers  direct 
sales  to  consumers  may  be  undertaken, 


and  even  the  large  organizations  such 
as  the  Twin  City  Milk  I*roducers  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  the  New- 
York  Dairymen's  League  venture  into 
this  field,  but  in  these  two  latter  cases 
the  entry  into  the  retail  trade  is  partly 
of  the  nature  of  a  strategic  move.  In 
general  they  stop  at  the  wholesaling 
functions  and  the  management  of  sur- 
plus. The  large  fruit  organizations  may 
sell  through  the  ordinary  wholesale  and 
brokerage  channels,  and  some  of  them 
employ  staff's  of  salaried  agents  to  push 
their  products  and  try  to  establish  their 
connection  through  the  widespread  ad- 
vertisement of  trade  brands.  Egg  as- 
sociations push  through  to  the  terminal 
markets,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  group  employ  an  overhead 
selling  agency.  Wheat,  livestock,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  wool  are  commonly 
carried  to  the  terminal  market  stage 
by  the  large  associations. 

A  SELLING  plan  necessitates  prep- 
aration and  organization  along  two 
lines,  (1)  some  agency  must  be  set  up  or 
employed  to  collect  information  about 
markets,  the  probable  demand  in  differ- 
ent centers,  to  find  customers,  and 
build  up  a  regular  good-will;  (2)  on  the 
information  furnished,  some  other  de- 
partment must  direct  shipments  at  the 
right  time.  A  large  cooperative  may 
set  up  its  own  news  service  through  its 
ovvTi  officers  or  in  alliance  with  a  large 
commercial  agency;  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  entered 
this  field  and  provides  day  to  day  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  certain 
markets;  one  advantage  of  an  official 
news  service  is  that  it  can  be  used  for 
different  articles  having  different  sea- 
sons, and  a  reporting  service  can  be 
maintained  at  moderate  cost  which  is 
better  than  any  one  group  of  producers 
could  maintain  for  themselves.  The 
association  may  choose  to  employ  a 
commercial  agency  with  a  nation  wide 
organization  to  collect  information,  and 
to  direct  shipments.  Movement  of  the 
commodity  to  market  is  most  regular 
when  controlled  by  a  central  body.  It 
must  be  noted  that  in  case  of  some 
federal  types,  authority  over  accept- 
ance of  orders  and  dispatch  to  market 
is  handed  over  to  district  or  local  units 
and  the  central  unit  is  an  agency. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  enterprises  get  for  the 
producers  the  prices  yielded  by  supply 
and  demand  at  the  point  of  consump- 
tion rather  than  at  the  point  of  pro- 
duction. All  that  is  meant  by  this  is, 
however,  that  if  the  cooperative  under 
takings  are  feeding  the  market  they 
must  accept  responsibility  for  storage, 
finance,  and  surplus,  in  place  of  the 
middleman,  and  therefore  producers' 
prices  and  consumers'  prices  will  be 
more  strictly  parallel,  since  the  risks 
of  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  are  stand- 
ardized or  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  association. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given 
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of  the  sales  departments  of  certain 
large  marketing  undertaliings ;  the 
plans  commonly  aim  at  eliminating  risk 
and  guesswork  in  moving  the  commod- 
ity to  market,  stimulating  consumers' 
demand,  extending  the  marketing  sea- 
son, improving  the  transportation  ser- 
vice and  utilizing  by-products.  The 
example  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
shows  these  features;  there  is  the  sys- 
tem of  market  and  production  reports 
and  the  planning  of  distribution  of  sup- 
plies; new  markets  are  developed  and 
the  consuming  capacity  of  old  ones  in- 
creased; consumers'  requirements  are 
studied  and  attempts  are  made  to  im- 
prove retailing  methods,  such  as  dis- 
play and  the  advantage  of  quick  turn- 
over on  a  small  margin;  new  channels 
of  consumption  may  be  opened  up  such 
as  orangeade,  the  use  of  fountain  juice 
extractors;  the  marketing  season  has 
been  extended  by  planting  new  types 
of  oranges,  and  by-products  have 
been  utilized.  Advertisement  has  been 
widely  used  in  newspaper,  magazine, 
poster  and  street  cars;  dealer-service 
men  have  been  employed  to  secure  the 
attention  and  interest  of  retailers  in 
citrus  fruits,  and  trade  brands  have 
been  the  subject  of  special  campaigns. 

Advertisement  and  Sale  of  Surplitses 

THE  position  and  use  of  advertise- 
ment have  been  greatly  extended  of 
recent  years  and  a  special  feature  is 
the  employment  of  advertisement  to 
dispose  of  large  crops.  The  public,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  is  never  fully 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  large  crop 
and  low  prices.  A  low  price  well  ad- 
vertised will,  it  is  found,  pay  muck  bet- 
ter than  a  still  louver  price  left  unad- 
vertised.  In  dealing  with  gluts  at  the 
period  of  the  season  when  supply  is  at 
its  maximum,  it  has  been  found  that 
selling  campaigns  move  the  product 
quickly  into  consumption  and  the  view 
is  held  that,  if  advertisement  were  con- 
fined to  times  of  peakload  marketing, 
and  to  the  pushing  of  well-known  trade 
brands,  it  would  achieve  more  than  if 
used'  in  a  miscellaneous  manner.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
much  advertisement  is  competitive  in 
its  effect;  it  is  not  producing  to  any 
great  extent  a  genuine  all-round  ex- 
pansion in  the  consumption  of  food 
products.  This  is  recognized  by  cer- 
tain fruit  organizations  which  do  their 
best  to  oust  other  fruits  from  consump- 
tion in  order  to  expand  their  own  mar- 
ket. It  is  seen  in  the  relation  of  the 
consumption  of  milk  to  the  consump- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese.  The  demand 
for  all  food  products  is  not  seriously 
expanded  by  simultaneous  advertise- 
ment campaigns  of  special  commodities. 
Again,  in  times  of  prosperity,  it  is  rel- 
atively easy  to  increase  sales  by  adver- 
tisement, but  in  times  of  depression  the 
task  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 

The  widespread  tendency  to  create 
specialties  and  trade  brands  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  both  in  the  home  and 
international  trade  of  the  U.  S.  A.  It 
rests  upon  the  view  that  the  public  can 
be  persuaded  to  buy  a  high-grade  ar- 
ticle  at  a  relatively  high  price  provided 
it  is  branded  and  well  advertised  in- 
stead of  a  lower  quality  at  a  lower 
price;  this  is  already  put  into  operation 
with  certain  fruits,  vegetables  and  but- 
ter. 

Note  the  Italics.  Yet,  some  people, 
say,  "college  professors  don't  know 
anything  about  business,"  Huh! 


WANTED:  An  Opportunity 
to  Help  Build  a  Few 
Conspicuous  Successes 

There  are  good  reasons  why  \vc  can  be  exceptionally 
helpful  to: 

A  Food  Account  that  will  not  conflict  with 

MUELLER'S  MACARONI 

A  Toilet  Goods  account  that  will  not  conflict  with  the 

products  of 

V.  VIVAUDOU,  Inc. 

A  Household  Utensil  account  that  will  not  conflict 

with 

WISS  SHEARS 

A  Musical  Instrument  account  that  will  not  conflict 

with 

HOHNER  HARMONICAS 

A  Tool  Account  that  will  not  conflict  with 

KRAEUTER  PLIERS 

.\   Sporting   Goods  Account   that   will   not   conflict 

with 

KROYDON  GOLF  CLUBS 


/f  LI.  the  advertisers  mentioned  above  are  conspicuous  successes 
tVl  We  do  not  claim  that  we  made  them  so.  They  would  have  suc- 
ceeded without  us — but  they  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  our 
assistance  has  been  of  unusual  value  because  in  each  instance  we 
were  al^le  to  supply  the  close  and  constant  services  of  a  man  ex- 
perienced in  handling  their  special  problems. 

Our  clients  have  helped  us  as  much  as  we  have  helped  them.  The 
knowledge  we  have  absorbed  and  the  experience  we  have  gained  in 
our  contact  with  them  is  at  your  disposal. 

A  word  from  you  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  man  in  our  or- 
ganization who  speaks  the  language  of  your  business  most  fluently. 
He  will  not  weary  you  with  many  words,  but  what  he  says  will 
have  meat  in  it. 

^  ~\  Charles  C. 

Green 

Advertising  Agency  Inc 

450  Fourth  Avenue  Estey  Building 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

MONTREAL  HAVANA 
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fffyou  dortt  receive  the 
Tlhrtnightly  regularly 


Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

9    EasI    38th   St.,   NVw   York  City 
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THERE  IS  unly  one  industrial  journal, 
ha\ing  ABC.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
ever>'  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  each  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPl  OS,  M  ICHIGAN 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


The  Point  of  Contact 

Every  student  of  business  knows 
that  it  is  advertising — of  one  kind  or 
another — which  has  made  Big  Business 
possible. 

A  department  store — to  cite  only 
one  example — may  have  the  most 
varied  stock  of  goods  that  can  be 
brought  together;  but  if  it  does  not 
advertise,  it  simply  does  not  exist,  in 
so  far  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
buying  public  is  concerned. 

No  longer  is  there  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  business  men  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  advertise.  What 
disturbs  them  is  what  happens  at  the 
Point  of  Contact  with  buyers.  That 
is  the  link  in  the  chain  of  business 
which  needs  more  attention  than  any 
other. 

There  Would  Be  a  Howl! 

Why  is  it  that  fruit-stores,  almost 
without  exception,  "hog"  a  hundred  or 
it  may  be,  two  hundred  square  feet  of 
street-space? 

Is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sell  fruit, 
that  it  be  exposed  to  dirt,  dust  and  the 
inspection  of  errant  canines? 

If  any  big  down-town  department 
store  dared  to  do  what  every  Levantine 
fruit-dealer  does  as  a  matter  of  course 
— pile  fifty  boxes  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his 
place  of  business — there  would  be  a 
howl. 

W  hat's  W  rong  tvith  This  Business? 

Experience  has  taught  me  two 
things: 

(1)  If  you  want  to  get  in  line  for 
promotion,  go  to  the  Boss  with  a  con- 
structive suggestion  for  its  betterment, 
every  time  you  see  anything  wrong  in 
the  business  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected. 

(2)  If  you  want  to  get  fired,  tell 
your  associates  and  subordinates 
"what's  wrong  with  this  business," 
every  time  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Advertising  Moves  Houses 

The  most  interesting  Adventure  in 
Advertising  I've  ever  had?  This  one, 
beyond   a  doubt. 

The  vice-president  of  a  company 
with    which     I    was    connected,     some 


years  ago,  came  to  me  one  day  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  help  him  solve  a 
problem  which  was  bothering  him  not 

a  little.     The  factory  at  L ,  he 

told  me,  was  outside  the  city  limits — 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  a  car- 
line,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center 
of  town  and  considerably  further  than 

that    from    those    parts    of    L 

where  houses  could  be  rented  at  mod- 
erate prices. 

The  result  was  that  the  company 
was  having  trouble  in  holding  its  men 
— they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  spending 
two  hours  or  more  a  day  getting  to 
and  from  work. 

What  had  I  to  suggest? 

"Why  not  put  up  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred houses  near  the  factory?"  I 
asked. 

"Building  costs  are  very  high,  at 
present,"  said  Mr.  T.  "Seems  too  bad," 
he  continued,  "that  we  did  not  locate 
the  factory  near  So-and-So"^naming 
a    suburb    on     the    western     edge    of 

L .       "Thei-e     are     plenty     of 

houses  there,  most  of  them  empty." 

Then  it  was  the  Idea  came  to  me. 

"How  many?"  I  asked.     "Fifty?" 

"More  than  that.  A  hundred  at 
least,"  Mr.  T.  replied. 

"Good!"  said  I.  "Here  is  my  sug- 
gestion— that   we    insert    a    'blind'    ad. 

in  the  L Journal  to  about  this 

effect:  Wanted,  for  removal  purposes, 
twelve  frame  houses  in  good  condition. 
Will  pay  cash." 

"Twelve!  We  want  a  hundred,"  said 
Mr.  T. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "But  don't  let 
sellers  know  that.  If  you  do,  up  go 
prices." 

Mr.  T.  thought  a  moment  or  two. 
"Go  ahead,"  said  he.  The  advertise- 
ment— two  inches,  single  column — was 
inserted.     Total  cost  $6.00. 

A    month    later,    I    passed    through 

L on  a  westbound  train.  The 

first  thing  I  saw,  as  I  approached  the 
town,  was  a  good-looking  frame  house 
being  moved  along  the  road  leading  to 
the  factory.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  minutes,  I  saw  twenty-two  others. 

Advertising  did  it. 

IKames 

What  splendid  ear-filling  names 
many  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  North  and  South 
Carolina  bear!  Westminster,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Salisbury,  Raleigh,  Wil- 
mington, Lancaster,  Chester,  Norfolk, 
Richmond,  Hampton,  Portsmouth — no 
question  about  where  the  men  who  set- 
tled those  places  came  from. 

Reread  the  names!  Every  one  of 
them  is  historic. 
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T/^  Every  Agency  Man  knew  what  every  hardware  man 


The  Human  Side 

of  a 

Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  whose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  ivill  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


ALTON  M.  ANDREWS  gradu- 
ated into  the  HARDWARE 
AGE  editorial  staff  from  the 
trade  associations.  For  eight 
years  he  was  field  secretary  of 
the  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  Retail 
Hardware  Associations;  his  job  was  to 
travel  continuously  among  the  members  of 
those  associations,  helping  them  in  matters 
of  store  arrangement,  buying  and  selling, 
as  well  as  advising  them  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business. 

He  has  installed  accounting  systems  in  a 
great  many  stores,  and  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  permanent  credit  bureaus  for  the 
interchange  of  credit  information  in  over 
fifty  towns  and  cities. 

As  Western  Editor  of  HARDWARE  AGE, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Andrews 
continues   to    offer   the   benefit    of   his   wide 


M.  Andrews,  Western  Editor 


experience  personally  to  merchants  of  the 
Central  Western  States,  and  through  his 
articles,  to  the  entire  hardware  trade.  His 
market  reports,  analyses  and  forecasts  for 
the  Central  West  form  a  very  important  fea- 
ture of  the  service  HARDWARE  AGE 
renders  its  readers. 

The  securing  of  Mr.  Andrews  for  this  important 
editorial  post  is  but  another  example  of  that 
enterprise,  which,  through,  the  creation  of  an  or- 
ganization of  able  business  writers  and  counsellors, 
has  earned   for  HARDWARE  AGE  the   respect  and 

in  ever  increasing  measure  the  outstanding  me- 
dium of  merchandising  and  sales  development  for 
the  entire    hardware   field. 


Advertising     Managers 

Executives! 

Spud  for  your  copy  of  " 

crmse  My  Sales  Through 

Fioidr  " 

and     Agency 

How  Can  I  In- 
the  Hardware 

'The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper' 


259  West  39*"  Street 
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Your  Story  in  PICTURE  leaves 
Nothing  Untold 

HEN  all  is  said  that  can  be 
said  —  there  is  much  left  to 
say  that  can't  be  said. 
It  may  be  quality,  better  im- 
plied than  stated.  It  may  be 
an  urge  for  immediate  ac- 
tion—  more  powerful  when 
subtly  implied  than  when 
badly  suggested. 
Tell  your  complete  story  in 
picture.  And  let  your  pic- 
ture tell  its  complete  story 
through    good    engravings. 

GATCHEL  (&  MANNING,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  fres.  CT)  7  n 

rhoto-tngr avers 

W.  Washington  Sq.  230  South  7th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  RATES 

DUE  to  the  remarkable  growth  in  circulation  of 
the  Forum  in  1915,  a  new  schedule  of  advertising 
rates  will  become  effective  January  i,  192.6,  based  on 
a  guaranteed  circulation  of  forty  thousand  net  paid. 

General $150  per  page 

Publishers     $100  per  page 

Back  Covers $200  per  page 

Inside  Covers $175  per  page 

Advertisers  paying  the  above  rates  will  be  guaranteed 
an  average  circulation  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1916  of  forty  thousand  net  paid  A.  B.  C.  and  will  be 
rebated  pro  rata  if  the  circulation  falls  below  this 
average. 

Advertisers  placing  contracts  for  1916  business  prior  to  the  closing 

of  the  January  issue,  /.  f.,  November  2.5,  can  hold 

the  present  rates. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

America's  Quality  Magax.ine  of  Discussion 

147  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


I  Want  to  Break  Into 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  24] 

vertising  he  can't  be  certain  that  h 
really  ivants  to  "break  into  the  advei 
tising  game." 

And  it  isn't  so  much  to  ask.  Yoi 
can  get  a  fairly  intelligent  survey  o 
the  field  by  reading  a  few  consecutivi 
issues  of  the  leading  advertising  jour 
nals.  Someone  has  probably  swiped  thi 
current  numbers  from  the  readinj 
room  of  the  public  library.  But  ther( 
are  newsdealers. 

I  CAN  never  quite  understand  the  at 
titude  of  the  young  man  who  walki 
into  an  oflice  seeking  an  advertising  jol 
with  no  preparation  for  the  work. 

Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  sensible  foi 
you  or  me  to  seek  out  some  legal  light 
and  say,  "I  understand  lawyering  is 
a  good,  steady,  genteel  business.  How 
do  you  break  into  it?  What  are  youi 
hours?  How  much  do  you  pay,  and 
when  do  I  start?" 

Or  we  might  say  to  the  corner 
grocer,  "I  want  to  do  some  groc-ing, 
I  never  heard  of  a  grocer  completely 
starving  to  death,  so  I've  decided  to 
give  the  business  a  whirl.  Where  do 
you  acquire  your  prunes  and  potatoes? 
And  how  much  sugar  shall  I  give  for 
a  pound?" 

But  let's  assume,  for  a  moment  or 
so,  that  our  applicant  is  neither  a 
drifter  nor  a  dunce. 

Perhaps  he  took  an  advertising 
course  in  college — (and  they  have  some 
pretty  good  courses  nowadays.)  May- 
be he  studied  in  night  school,  or  took 
correspondence  instruction.  The  main 
thing  is  that  he  has  tackled  advertising 
in  all  sincerity. 

Now,  when  such  a  youngster  asks — 
as  he  usually  does — "How  do  you  get 
a  start  in  advertising,  anyway?"  I'm 
blamed  if  I  know  what  to  tell  him! 

"But  there  must  be  a  way,"  he  in- 
sists, "How  did  you  get  started?" 

Well,  how  did  I  get  started?  The- 
whole  thing  is  a  bit  hazy,  but  as  near 
as  I  can  figure  out,  I'm  in  the  advertis- 
ing business  today  because  old  Colonel 
Matthews  bought  a  pair  of  tight  shoes. 
The  Colonel  was  my  boss.  He  edited 
a  small-town  weekly  paper  and  wrote 
most  of  the  ads  for  our  local  merchants. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Colonel  bought  a 
pair  of  shoes  (come  to  think  of  it,  I 
believe  he  took  them  on  back  sub- 
scription.) The  shoes  were  too  small. 
Or  maybe  the  Colonel's  feet  were  too 
big.  I  have  a  very  poor  memory  for 
details.  .Anyhow,  the  Colonel  was  in 
no  mood  to  stride  Pegasus.  So  I  got 
a  job  as  jockey.  I  wrote  and  set  an 
ad  for  our  leading  hardware  merchant. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  adver- 
tising contract  was  not  cancelled. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  hardware  dealer  never  read 
the  paper.  He  was  a  Republican.  Our 
household  journal  was,  as  he  termed  it, 
"of  the  opposite  sex." 

Encouraged,   I  next  lent   my  pen  to. 
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the  Second  National  Bank.  After  that 
experience  I  took  it  over  to  a  haber- 
dashery and  traded  sundry  seductive 
sentences  for  a  Sunday  suit.  The  suit 
did  not  wear  nearly  as  well  as  the  ads. 
The  latter  were  inserted  on  a  t.  f.  con- 
tract and  promptly  forgotten.  For  all 
I  know  they're  running  yet! 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  I  moved  on  to 
a  city  paper,  and  continued  to  do  a 
bit  of  ad  writing  on  the  side. 

One  day  I  talked  a  certain  manufac- 
turing concern,  which  shall  'be  name- 
less and  blameless,  into  the  conviction 
that  the  small  sum  invested  in  my 
■weekly  wage  for  advertising  service, 
might  not  be  a  total  loss. 

And  then — well,  I  was  "in!" 

But  the  ways  of  advertising  have 
changed  in  these  time  of  research,  ques- 
tionnaires and  trade  investigations.  The 
■"profession"  has  become  complicated 
and  highly  organized,  and  the  break- 
ing-in  process  lacks  the  sweet  simplici- 
ty and  directness  of  other  days.  And 
here  is  where  advertising  faces  the 
■challenge  of  time. 

Advertising  owes  an  obligation  to 
itself,  to  the  men  who  have  raised  it 
to  its  present  plane,  and  to  the  public 
which  has  been  educated  to  believe  in 
it.  It  has  attracted  and  is  attracting 
■brains,  education  and  good  taste.  Its 
social  position  is  well  up  among  the 
€lite  of  the  business  world,  but  its  fu- 
ture rests  with  the  new  generation, 
these  "breakers-in"  who  swarm  to  it 
•every  day.  From  these  ranks  will 
come  the  advertising  men  of  19.35  and 
1945,  and  it  is  up  to  the  advertising 
•men  of  1925  to  work  their  vaunted 
trains  more  than  casually  in  the  selec- 
tion of  these,  their  successors. 

Advertising's  success  entails  an 
obligation  and  a  duty  which  the  future 
is  challenging.  What  will  be  adver- 
tising's answer? 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  the  new  corporation 
"which  will  publish  The  Syracuse  Jour- 
nal, which  was  recently  consolidated 
■with  The  Syracuse  Telegram  and  The 
Syracuse  Sunday  Avierican.  The 
officers  of  the  corporation  are :  Presi- 
dent, Harvey  D.  Burrill;  vice-president, 
Stewart  F.  Hancock;  treasurer,  M.  M. 
Andrews;  secretary,  Louis  D.  Burrill. 
The  directors  are:  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Harvey  D.  Burrill  and  Stewart 
r.  Hancock. 

American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Announce  that  a  foui--year  national 
advertising  campaign  will  be  inaugu- 
rated shortly.  The  campaign  will  be 
financed  by  an  equitable  prorating  of 
contributions  from  the  bottlers  and 
their  supply  houses. 

Cone,  Rothenberg  &  Noee,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  of  Cone,  Hunton  & 
Woodman,  Inc.  Mr.  George  Noee  has 
been  secretary  and  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  for  the  past  two  years. 
Mr.  G.  V.  Rothenberg  came  into  the 
organization  Nov.  1,  1925,  as  vice- 
president  and  will  be  located  in  the 
New  York  office. 


Market    Information 

When  you  want  it 
In  a  form  convenient  to  use 


In  the  1925-1926  edition  of  Grain's  Market  Data  Book 
and  Directory  of  Industrial.  Trade  and  Class  Publi- 
cations, you  can  find  statistics  and  vital  facts  con- 
cerning a  hundred  markets  of  trade  and  industry. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  upon  ■which  intelligent, 
effective  advertising  must  be  based — figures  on  the 
size  of  industries,  their  requirements  of  power  and 
machinery  and  equipment — figures  on  their  buying 
habits  and  buying  peculiarities.  The  essential  facts 
upon  which  to  plan  specialized  advertising  to  these 
specialized  markets. 

And — classified  according  to  markets,  and  listed  imme- 
diately following  the  material  on  each  market  are 
lists  of  the  business  papers  covering  the  various 
fields,  giving  essential  information  of  frequency  of 
publication,  rates,  page  size,  circulation,  etc. 

The  whole  adequately  indexed  for  easy  and  quick  refer- 
ence. Contains  the  only  published  list  of  foreign 
business  papers. 

So  sure  are  we  that  you  will  find  this  just  the  sort  of 
source  book  of  market  information  you  have  always 
wanted,  or  that  you  will  want  this  new  and  revised 
edition  if  you  have  had  preceding  editions  that  we 
will  send  a  copy  on  approval  for  ten  days — at  the  end 
of  which  you  can  either  send  your  check  for  $5.00, 
or  you  may  return  the  book  without  any  obligation. 


Crain^s  Market  Data  Book 
and  Directory 

G.  D.  GRAIN,  Jr.,  Publisher 
537  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


r 


dealers  like  it — 
and  use  it- 
it's  an 

EINyON'FPEEM/lfl 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


■327  E.  29th  St 
LexiMgt, 
New  York  C 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Is  the  best  in  Ita  fleld.  Ask  any  user.  Suiulieg 
valuable  iiif.nmation  on  more  than  8.0U0  ad- 
vertisers.    Write  for  data  ajid  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 
15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 


Shoe  and  Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstantding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
ally 
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Yes,  the  French  Are 
Different 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   32] 

practically  unknown  to  Americans  in 
the  late  war,  at  least  in  the  Vin  Blanc 
sector  where  the  heaviest  fighting  took 
place. 

Typical  of  a  totally  different  French 
technique  is  the  announcement  of 
"Deux  Claiidine,"  the  bobbed-haired 
Diana  reproduced  in  this  article.  The 
lithe  grace  of  the  figure,  its  fragile 
daintiness  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
the  ensemble  make  for  a  high  degree 
of  subtle  effectiveness.  It  is  printed 
in  on  white  stock  in  three  colors;  gold 
— the  firm  name,  dress,  hair  and  feet  of 
the  figure;  red — the  face,  arms  and  legs 
of  the  figure,  the  bow,  and  the  smaller 
lettering  at  the  bottom  of  the  piece; 
and  gray  ^  the  slanting,  bold -line 
shadow  effects  in  the  background.  In- 
side the  folder  is  a  simple  announce- 
ment addressed  to  Madame,  printed  in 
attractive  lettering  in  the  same  gray. 
LiiKjerie  de  luxe  and  vetements  de  sport 
are  featured. 

The  fourth  of  the  reproduced  exam- 
ples, the  futuristic  statue  effect  in 
solid  black  and  white,  invites  you  to 
look  over  "sa  collection  de  Robes  et 
Manteaux  .  .  .  a  des  prix  trcs  raison- 
nables."  So  much  is  clear,  and  since 
the  advent  of  Michael  Arlen  pour  le 
sport  has  become  a  household  word,  but 
the  rest  of  the  text  floors  me.  For 
further  information  phone  Seine  66-19 
and  ask  for  M.  Marthepinchart. 


Advertising  Calendar 


No\'EMBEE  19-20  —  Tenth  District 
Convention.  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  Port  Worth, 
Tex. 

November  22-24 — Seventh  District 
Convention.  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

January  21-24,  1926 — Sixth  Dis- 
trint  Convention,  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  Chicago. 

April  .5-6,  1926 — First  formal  ses- 
sion of  Insurance  .Advertising  Men 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Apeii-  7-9,  1926— Direct  Mail  Ad- 
vertising Association  Convention,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

April  12-14,  1926 — Fourth  District 
Convention,  .Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mat  1-5,  1926^Fourteenth  District 
Convention,  .Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Blackpool,  Eng- 
land. 

June  19-21,  1926 — Fourth  .Annual 
Convention,  Insurance  Advertising 
Conference,  Philadelphia. 

June  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia. 

July  5-8,  1926 — Twelfth  District 
Convention,  As.<^ociated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  San  Francisco. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  Interest  to  advertisers. 
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Tlie  Cliurch  That         m 


Advertising  Built 

By  E.  P.  Beebe 

IN  April,  1924,  a  young  lawyer  re- 
siding in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  felt 
that  there  was  need  of  an  English 
Lutheran  Church  in  his  neighborhood. 
He  decide<l  that  if  it  were  to  come  into 
existence  he  must  resort  to  modern 
methods  of  publicity  and  advertising. 
His  first  move  was  to  insert  an  ad  in 
the  Flushing  papers  requesting  all  those 
who  were  interested  in  his  project  to 
meet  at  his  residence.  Several  people 
did  so  and  thus  the  nucleus  of  the  or- 
ganization was  formed.  This  first  step 
was  followed  by  having  two  theological 
students  make  a  survey  of  the  Flushing 
territory.  These  two  made  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  and  obtained  a  mailing 
list  of  over  three  hundred  families  not 
affiliated  with  any  church.  This  list 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  an  intensive 
direct  mail  campaign  which  was  supple- 
mented by  newspaper  advertisements 
with  regard  to  hours  of  services,  the 
work  of  the  church,  etc.  The  campaign 
was  so  successful  that  in  short  time 
a  desirable  residence  for  the  church 
was  secured. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  divinity  students  assumed 
charge  as  pastor.  He  carried  out  the 
policy  of  advertising  the  church  and 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  gain 
publicity  for  it.  A  direct  mail  cam- 
paign was  and  is  still  being  conducted, 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  follow- 
up  system  of  invitations  and  reminders 
to  absentees  which  has  built  up  a  Sun- 
day school.  In  April.  1925,  a  perma- 
nent pastor  was  installed.  As  time 
went  on  the  expenses  of  the  church 
naturally  increased,  but  at  the  same 
time  its  income  increased  more  than 
proportionately  until  it  is  now  nearly 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

One  day  as  the  pastor  was  going 
from  house  to  house  a  little  girl  asked 
him  what  he  was  selling.  "Seats  in 
Sunday  school,"  he  replied.  "Well,  I 
want  two.  My  brother  and  I  want  to 
go."  That  explains  it.  He  has  been 
selling  the  people  the  idea  of  his  church 
and  what  it  stands  for.  No  wonder 
church  executives  in  Manhattan  cry 
out — A  miracle  of  missions!  A  self- 
supporting  church  originated  by  lay- 
men through  an  advertisement — un- 
heard of  in  church  annals.  An  index 
of  what  is  to  come  when  business 
methods   are   applied    to   church    work. 


George  B.  Norton 

Advertising  manager  of  Coppes 
Brothers  &  Zook,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
manufacturers  of  Nappanee  Dutch 
Kitchenets,  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising.  He  succeeds  F.  S.  Fen- 
ton,  Jr.,  who  has  become  general  sales 
manager  of  the  household  appliance 
divisions  of  the  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump 
Company,   Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 


Business  Opportunities 


The     Intercollegi: 


Sales     Service     wishes     to 

ections  with  reliable  firms 
dealing  in  the  chief  students'  supplies,  such  as 
jewelry,     pennants,     pillowcases,     blankets,     g:olf 

athletic  goods,   etc.,   on   brokerage   basis. 

nail  and  middle  size  college  town  stores 
do  not  carry  full  "college"  lines ;  therefore  the 
opportunity  to  sell  to  the  collegiate  trade  is  ex- 
cellent. Write  for  further  information,  stating, 
withal,  what  you  have  to  offer  in  the  above 
lines.  Intercollegiate  Sales  Service,  Watertown, 
N.    Y. 


Service 


Work  done  in  a  manner  to  please  the  most 
!xacting.  Lists  supplied,  addressing,  folding, 
nserting,    sealing,    stamping,    mailing.     Equipped 

product- —    —    -    '-*-   ' — -'- 

SALI 
222    West    18th    Str 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling  In,    Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

14  West  40th  St..  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 
of  experience  with  good  sales  record,  personality 
and  appearance,  wislies  new  connection  with  higli 
grade  publication.  College  graduate.  33  years. 
Box  No.  329,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort..  9  East 
3Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 


md  allied  arts,  seeks 
with  progressive  agency,  highly  qualified  for 
both  cont.ict  work  and  production.  Box  No.  313, 
.\dv.  and  Selling  Fort..  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York   City. 


ADVERTISING   PRODUCTION   MANAGER, 

capable  director  of  art  and  production  depart- 
ments, has  thorough  agency  and  business  ex- 
perience. Creative  typographer  and  visualizer. 
Box  No.  327,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St.,    New    York    City. 


SALESMAN— High  class,  weU  acquainted  ir 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  wishes  to  connect  will- 
reliable  concern  that  wants  active  representatior 
in  this  territory.  Commission  basis.  Box  No 
324,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St. 
New   York    City. 


ADVERTISING  COPY  WRITER 
Desires  few  small  accounts  for  spare  time.  Ex- 
perienced and  with  plenty  of  common  sense 
able  to  write  attractive.  eiTective  copy.  Box 
No.  326,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St..    New   York    City. 


Position  Wanted 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 
A  real  subscription  getter ;  with  fine  past  record 
on  technical,  trade  and  business  publications. 
Knows  all  branches  of  subscription  work.  Sys- 
tems, Records,  Mail  Campaigns,  Sales  Force. 
\'aiuable  man  for  publisher  who  wishes  to  in- 
crease his  circulation.  Let  him  tell  you  about 
ox  No.  330.  Adv.  and  Selling 
East  38th   St.,    New   York    City. 


FOR  SOME  AGENCY  OR  ADVERTISER— 

A  "FIND" 
I  know  a  young  lady  who  has  a  superlative 
knowledge  of  merchandise  gained  thru  working 
in  the  merchandise  comparison  and  control  de- 
partments of  one  of  America's  largest  stores. 
In  addition,  she  has  taste,  the  ability  to  write, 
and  is  a  college  graduate.  For  some  agency 
or  advertiser  she  would  make  an  excellent  re- 
search worker.  Or,  with  very  little  training  she 
could  write  first  class  copy.  To  an  organization 
that  considers  the  future  possiblities  of  those  it 
employs,  she  will  prove  a  real  "find."  Moderate 
starting  salary.  Further  particulars  mav  be  had 
L.,  Box  No.  323,  Adv.  and  Selling 
-  ■     -        -"        York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


SALESMEN  of  the  highest  caUbre,  used  to 
earning  upwards  of  $10,000  yearly.  Advance 
commission,  full  co-operation.  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Associates,  631  Singer  Building,  New  York 
City. 


facturcr.  Must  know  DET.MLS  of  printing,  en- 
graving, artwork,  layouts,  campaigns,  schedules, 
etc.  Engineering  graduate  preferred.  Will  be 
held  responsible  for  department  routine,  mechani- 
cal production  and  some  graphic  creative  work 
Box  No.  388.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th    St.,    New   York   City. 


Salesman;  One  who  is  calling  on  advertising 
agencies,  advertising  and  sales  managers,  manu- 
facturers ;  who  desires  to  increase  his  earning  on 
part  or  full  time ;  with  little  effort ;  the  suggestion 


mission  and  bonus.  Give  full  details  of  your 
present  work — territory  you  cover.  Reference. 
Address  Box  309.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth  covered  covers, 
and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering,  each  holding 
one  rolume  (13  issues)  $1.85  including  postage. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


Announcement 

Effective  November  1,  1925 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Announces 

the  Purchase  of  the 

Fort  Worth  Record 

The  Publishers  of  the  Star'Telegram  will  in  future  publish 

Fort  Worth  Star'Telegram    Fdct  Worth  Record'Telegram 

Evenings  except  Sunday  Mornings  except  Sunday 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Sunday  Record 

Sunday  Mornings 

'Vr  ATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  will  find  these  mediums  unex- 
•^^  celled  for  full  coverage  of  Fort  Worth  and  its  trade  territory, 
West  Texas,  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  entire  South  in  per 
capita  wealth  and  buying  power.  Over  1,000  cities  and  towns  will 
be  served,  95  per  cent  in  West  Texas. 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Daily  Combination  Sunday  Morning 

120,000  125,000 

RATES  (Flat) 
Daily  Combination  25c  per  agate  line  Sunday  Morning  25c  per  agate  line 

The  best  features  of  both  papers  will  be  retained  and  the  morning 
Record-Telegram  will  be  a  complete,  high  class  medium  in  every 
detail. 

Market  investigations  made  for  National 
Advertisers.  Merchandise  Service  ren- 
dered  in  accordance  with  established 
newspaper  Standards  of  Practice. 

Fort  Wolth  Star-Telegram  Fort  Worth  Record-Telegram 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Sunday  Record 

1 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


AlV^N   G.   CARTER  A.  L.  SHUMAN 

President  and   Publisher  Vice-Pres.  and  Adv.  Mgr 
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...JVhere  Romance       a 
Holds  Rendezvous       | 
with  Reality 


GLEAMING  mahogany  hulls  and  polished  fittings.  .  . 
towering  masts  and  taut,  white  sails.  .  .bright 
lights  and  laughter.  .  .splendid  looking  men  and 
women.  .  .warmth  and  music.  .  .that's  the  national 
power  boat  show. 

On  the  streets  the  whirling  snow,  but  here.  .  .at  Grand 
Central  Palace.  .  .visions  of  glorious  sun-filled  days  to 
come.  .  .lazy  days  of  drifting  on  land  locked  lakes  or 
rivers.  .  .soul-filling  cruises  on  the  seven  seas  in  the 
dream  ship  found  here. 

Romance  holds  rendezvous  with  reality  when  the  Power 
Boat  Show  fills  Grand  Central  Palace.  That's  why  you 
find  it  thronged  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  their 
interest  in  boats  and  boating  holds  them  all. 

This  year  the  date  is  Jan.  22-30.  February,  of  course,  is 
the  Show  number  of  Power  Boating.  It  will,  as  for  many 
years  in  the  past,  be  distributed  to  hundreds  of  visitors 
at  the  show.  It  will,  in  even  greater  measure  than  ever 
before,  carry  the  entire  story  of  the  show  to  thousands 
who  can't  attend  in  person. 

Forms  close  the  5th  of  January.  Send  your  space 
reservation  now  or  let  us  give  you  any  further  infor- 
mation you  may  wish. 


New  York 


Penton   Building 

CLEVELAND 

of  the   Penton   Publico 


London 


Why 

Studebaker  uses 
pages  in  The 
Chicago  Tribune 


:6<^' 


.'V-^ 


Big  Space  Brings  Sales 
Increase  of  $1,126,000 
in  60  days  and  bridges 
years  of  time  in  put' 
ting  over  a  new  story 


STUDEBAKER  has  alwajs  been  noted  ;s  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertiser. It  has  kept  its  schedules  going  year  in  and  year 
out  in  from   1,000  to  2,000  newspapers. 

Success  has  rewarded  the  confident  reliance  of  Studebaker 
on  this  powerful  sales  building  agent.  Sales  have  grown 
steadily.  Hundreds  of  other  makes  have  gone  out  of  existence 
while  Studebaker  has  flourished. 

Recently  the  $10,000,000  body  plants  at  South  Bend  wen- 
completed — the  climax  of  the  dream  of  President  A.  R. 
Erskine,  who  for  years  has  been  investing  millions  in  plall^^ 
and  equipment  designed  to  create  a  complete  manutaci  llrln^ 
institution. 

And  Studebaker  no\\  had  a  story  to  tell — the  story  of  "One 
Profit"  Cars.  1  he  problem  was  to  convert  this  great  manu- 
facturing story  into  sales;  to  capitalize  quickly  and  efficiently 
the  millions  invested  in  plants. 

btudebaker  had  always  been  a  consistent  newspaper  advei- 
tiser.  Ainety  per  cent  ot  the  total  advertising  appropriation 
Had  gone  tor  tne  purchase  of  newspaper  space. 

lo  put  over  tne  new  story  no  radical  change  was  made  in 
the  policy  which  had  proved  so  successful  for  Studebaker. 
But  it  was  decided  to  use  bigger  space  in  big  newspapers. 

A  campaign  of  full  pages  in  metropolitan  newspapers  was 
inaugurated.  In  Chicago  one  or  more  full  pages  appeared  in 
The  Tribune  each  week. 

The  results  have  been  astonishing. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  campaign  the  business 
of  the  Studebaker  Sales  Company  of  Chicago  increased  $1,126,- 
UOO  over  the  same  period  of  1924. 

Henry  R.  Levy,  president  of  The  Studebaker  Sales  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  gives  full  credit  to  Tribune  advertising. 

"The  effect  of  the  page  advertisements  in  The  Chicago 
'IVibune  has  been  amazing,"  he  writes.  "At  a  period  of  the 
year  when  the  Summer  slump  should  have  begun,  our  sales- 
rooms were  filled  with  buyers. 

"They  were  familiar  with  the  arguments  ami  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  body  of  these  Tribune  pages.  The  big  space  had 
attracted  them  and  impressed  them  as  no  small  copy  could 
have  done.  They  had  read  and  studied  the  ads,  which  con- 
tained vital  facts  bearing  upon  the  large  expenditures  the\ 
contemplated.  Then  they  came  in  to  see  the  cars,  half  sdld 
when  they  entered  the  salesroom. 

"Our  merchandise  lived  up  to  the  expectations  aroused  by 
the  advertisements.  As  a  result  we  registered  a  gain  in  sales 
in  Chicago  amounting  to  $1,126,000  during  the  two  months 
when  the   first   full   pages  appeared   in   The   Chicago  Tribune. 

"Our  story,  which  might  have  taken  \ears  to  establish  in 
the  public  mind  if  we  had  used  small  space,  is  now  quite 
generally  understood  by  automobile  buyers  after  less  than 
three  months  of  full  page  copy." 

Studebaker's  experience  is  but  one  of  many  similar  achieve 
ments  by  manufacturers  who  have  used  dominating  space  in 
this  dominating  medium.  A  Tribune  man  whose  experience 
may  be  invaluable  to  your  future  growth  will  be  glad  to  call 
at  your  request. 


^]£^  Ttte  ^Worldrs  Greatest    Kewjpaper    "^) 
Cirrulalion  More  Than  670,000  Daily:  More  Than  1,000,000  Sumlay 


Advertising 


Public  Libr. 
Kansas  Cit- 


DECEMBER  2,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 

"Interesting  the  Salesman  in  New  Additions  to  the  Line"  By  James  P.Morton; 
"What  Plan  tor  Paying  Our  Salesmen?"  By  Will  Hunter  Morgan;  "Two 
Approaches  to  Literature"  By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins;  "Keeping  That  Ten 
Per  Cent  Margin"  By  A.  L.  White;  "Vanishing  Markets"  By  M.  K.  Powers 
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The  Radio  Buyer  Doesn't 
"Stay  Sold*' 


he  is  always  in  the  market  for  new  hook-ups,  devices, 
equipment.  Every  radio  fan  is  something  of  a  tech- 
nician, as  well  as  a  zealot  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  enter- 
tainment.   He  makes  con\erts  all  about  him. 

Therefore,  the  best  market  for  radio  products  is  in 
concentrated  areas  of  great  population,  where  radio  is 
firmly  intrenched. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  markets  is  Chicago. 
There  are  approximately  100,000  radio  sets  in  Chicago, 
according  to  recent  estimates — and  there  are  686,000 
homes. 

What  to  do? 

Reach  the  radio  fans  and  prospective  buyers  through 
the  medium  to  which  the  great  majority  of  Chicag'o 
people  look  for  buying  information  and  guidance — 
The  Chicago  Daily  News.  Besides  its  interesting  and 
authoritative  daily  radio  departments,  and  Saturday 
radio  section,  which  are  closely  followed  by  radio 
enthusiasts.  The  Daily  News  maintains  close  profes- 
sional touch  with  the  radio  public  by  means  of  its  own 
broadcasting  station,  WMAQ.  The  Daily  News  is  the 
only  newspaper  in  Chicago  that  owns  and  operates  its 
own  radio  broadcasting  station. 

Radio  advertisers  in  The  Daily  News  are  assured  the 
attention  of  the  great  majority  of  buyers  and  prospective 
buyers  in  the  Chicago  market. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


b.scription    pr 
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Fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall ! 


How  the  X  .  .  .  Company 
turned  red  sales  figures 
into  black  through  an  un- 
usual kind  of  advertising 


"That  bad  situation  down  in  ...  is  not  get- 
ting any  better,"  said  the  X  .  .  .  Company,  one 
of  our  clients,  at  a  meeting  one  morning.  "March 
sales  showed  a  drop  of  17*^  •  April  is  worse. 
What  do  you  suggest?" 

A  Richards  representative  left  two  days  later. 
Spent  two  weeks  in  the  field.  Traveled  1,600 
miles.     Interviewed  scores  of  dealers,  all  sorts. 

We  got  the  facts:  Sales  competition  keen  but 
clean.  Advertising  competition  a  campaign  of 
innuendo,  misleading  dealers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers.  Client's  salesmen,  as  fine  a  bunch  as 
any  in  the  company,  discouraged  but  not  licked. 

We  made  our  recommendations:   They  were 
accepted.   The  campaign  that  resulted  was  based 
on  local  conditions.    Frank  talk.    Nothing  clever. 
Just  a  plain  and  balanced  diet  for  an 
upset  situation. 

We  followed  through:  Reported  the 
findings  in  the  field  at  meetings  with 
managers  and  men.  Showed  the  local 
advertising  manager  ways  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  advertising. 


ACTUAL  FIGURES  TAKEN 

FROM  THE  X  .  .  .  COMPANY'S 

BOOKS 

Sales  Loss 
over  1924 

March        -17.6% 

April -24.5% 

May       —19.0% 

Sales  Gain 
over  1924 

*June +52.5% 

July +46.5% 

August +46.4% 

*The  advertising  started  June  7 

An  advertising  campaign  based  on  facts 
gathered  first-hand  caused  the  startling 
change  in  sales  shown  above. 


The  first  advertiseynents  appeared. 
Sales  right'a bout-faced.  June,  the  month 
the  advertising  started,  showed  52.5% 
gain  over  the  same  month  in  1924.  July 
a  46.5%  gain.    August  a  46.4%  gain. 


And   monthly   records   are   still   being   broken! 


Knowing  the  market,  telling  the  story  skill- 
fully, helping  sell  the  goods — this  is  Richards 
advertising  service.  This  same  Richards  service, 
which  goes  further  than  thorough  research, 
which  goes  further  than  excellent  copy,  which 
is  these  plus  a  skilled  and  genuine  sales  coopera- 
tion,  can  help  you. 

Some  facts  about  Richards  service 
are  in  a  booklet,  "Coordinating  Adver- 
tising with  Sales,"  which  we  have  re- 
cently published.  If  you  are  a  business 
e.xecutive,  we  will  gladly  send  a  copy. 


JOSEPH   RICHARDS  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Fight  Tuberculosis  253  PARK  .AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Buy  Christmas  Seals  a„  Advertising  Agency,  Established  1874 

Member  American  Association  Advertising  Agencies 


%} 
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Indiana  representative 
by  Invitation,  The 
100,000    Group     of 


Eleven  Important  States  came  into  the  Union  after 
The  Indianapolis  News  was  established  as  a  news- 
paper.    The  News  was  born  in  1869. 

In  these  fifty-six  years,  since  the  first  copy  of  The 
News  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  many  excellent  news- 
papers have  come  and  gone  in  Indianapolis.  The 
News  has  remained,  always  Indiana's  greatest  news- 
paper, always  first  in  the  character  and  value  of  its 
service  to  the  community,  climbing  each  year  to 
greater  heights  of  achievement. 

No  other  Indianapolis  newspaper  has  ever  even 
approached  the  tremendous  advertising  endorsement 
of  the  Indianapolis  News.  News  results  are  so 
overwhelmingly  superior. 


O/ie  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


^ 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Advertising  Director 


J.    E.    LUTZ 
Tower    Bldg.,    Chicago 
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I'aslcrn  Catholic  iSrtcspapers 

Is  the  name  of  a  combination  of  eight 
Catholic  newspapers  foi'med  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  national  advertis- 
ing as  a  group  and  offered  at  a  com- 
bination rate.  The  group  consists  of 
The  Catholic  News,  New  York;  The 
Tablet,  Brooklyn;  The  Union  &  Times, 
Buffalo;  The  Transcript,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  The  Visitor,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Standard  &  Times,  Philadelphia;  The 
Ohnerver,  Pittsburgh;  The  Catholic  Re- 
riew,  Baltimore.  Joseph  V  Dorgan  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising 
representative  with  office?  in  New 
York. 

Lester  Marcelis 

Formerly  with  the  trade  division  of 
the  Butterick  Publishing  Company, 
has  become  associated  with  the  local 
advertising  staff  of  The  News,  New 
York. 

M.  J.  C.ohn 

Has  severed  his  connection  as  as- 
sociate director  of  Artemas  Ward,  Inc., 
New  York,  after  having  been  with 
that  concern  for  twenty-five  years. 


Roger  L.  Wensley 

Was  elected  president  and  director 
of  the  G.  M.  Basford  Company,  New 
York,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  lay  the 
death  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Basford.  Mr. 
Wensley  has  been  associated  with  the 
G.  M.  Basford  Company  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

Walter  R.  Hine 

Has  been  elected  president  of  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  to  succeed  Frank  Seaman  who 
has  been  become  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Hine  has  been  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company  for 
the    past   twenty   years. 

John  Craig  Healy 

Recently  associated  with  the  Smith- 
Paulson  organization,  McCutcheon-Ger- 
son  Service  and  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
has  established  himself  independently 
as  a  copywi-iter,  plan  and  merchandise 
man  and  counsellor  to  advertising 
agencies  and  service  corporations. 

Birch-Field  &  Company,  Inc. 

Rochester  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Nye  &  Wait-Kilmarnock 
Corporation,  rug  manufacturers,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  and  for  the  Seneca  Knit- 
ting  Mills,   Seneca   Falls,  N.   Y. 

II.  R.  Coleman 

Formerly  associated  with  Eastman 
&  Company,  has  joined  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Advertising  Producers-As- 
sociated. Mr.  Coleman  will  specialize 
in  the  handling  of  industrial  advertis- 
ing to  the  oil  trade. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Revdew 

By  Floyd   W .  Parsons 

THE  last  week  has  disclosed  a  noticea- 
ble slackening  of  activity  in  several 
lines  of  business.  There  has  been  a 
let-up  in  building  contracts  and  automobile 
production,  while  freight  loadings  show  a 
decline.  The  slump  in  the  stock  market 
has  aroused  some  apprehension  and  is 
tending  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  excessive 
optimism.  All  of  this  should  occasion  no 
worry  in  the  minds  of  careful  and  con- 
servative business  men. 
C  There  is  a  satisfactory  seasonal  rise  in 
factory  employment  and  encouraging  de- 
velopments in  the  steel  industry.  Railroad 
buying  is  commencing  to  look  up  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  constructive  action 
by  Congress  with  respect  to  taxation.  An 
increase  in  forward  buying  shows  that 
confidence  extends  some  months  ahead. 
Building  construction  in  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  was  8  per  cent  greater 
than  the  total  value  of  contracts  for  the 
entire  12  months  of  last  year.  A  slowing 
down  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  only 
to  be  expected  but  is  to  be  desired. 
C  Let  no  one  close  his  eyes  to  the  un- 
favorable factors  now  looming  on  the 
horizon.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  evident 
determination  of  labor  generally  to  de- 
mand higher  wages  as  its  share  in  the 
general  prosperity.  It  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible that  from  a  day  of  industrial  calm, 
we  will  soon  be  entering  a  time  of  serious 
strikes.  Also  it  is  being  disclosed  that  pro- 
duction in  several  lines  has  overtaken 
consumption.  For  these  and  other  good 
reasons  it  is  essential  that  we  do  not  de- 
part from  a  policy  of  caution. 


Ila-ard  Advertising  Corporation 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Snia-Viscosa  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  Rayon  and  artificial  wool 
fibre. 

Paul  P.  Hiiffard 

Formerly  in  charge  of  production  of 
the  National  Carbon  Company  plants, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company. 


Robert   R.  ipdegraff. 

Will  join  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  InC,- 
Xew  York  advertising  agency,  as  a 
partner  on  .January  1,  1926. 

Hal  T.  Bonlden  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Publishers'  representatives.  New 
York,  announce  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  office  in  Cincinnati.  James 
H.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sociate and  manager  in  charge  of  thi.'i' 
office. 

Ilhert  Frank  &  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  foi' 
the  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  is  inaugurating  a 
campaign  featuring  the  ideal  all-year 
climate  for  those  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis. 

Kelly-Smith   Company 

Newspaper  representatives,  New 
York,  announce  the  opening  of  their 
Boston  oflSce  at  44  School  Street.  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Cummings  is  manager  of 
this  office. 

J.   Walter  Thompson,   Inc. 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of 
Bishopric  base.  Bishop  stucco  and 
Bishopric  sunfast  finish. 

Retail  Trade  Publications,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  announce  that  the  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Merchandising  Magazine 
has  been  purchased  from  the  Lightner 
Publishing  Corporation,  Chicago,  and 
that  it  will  be  consolidated  with  Var- 
iety Goods  Magazine. 

Tracy-Parry  Company,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  will  direct  an  adver- 
tising campaign  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey. 


Oli 


M.  By 


Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Conneaut  Packing  Company,  mak- 
ers of  Conneaut  and  Metallic  packing, 
Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Cantilever  Corporation 

Will  be  the  new  name,  after  Dec.  10, 
1925,  of  Morse  &  Burt  Company,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Cantilever  shoe.  The  change  in 
name  involves  no  change  in  ovmership 
or  in  the  personnel  of  the  organization, 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange- 
Announce  the  appointment  of  Paul 
S.  Armstrong,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Exchange,  as  general  manager  of 
the  organization;  W.  B.  Geissinger, 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Exchange,  succeeds  Mr.  Armstrong  as 
advertising  manager,  and  J.  0.  Cook, 
manager  of  the  dealer  service  depart- 
ment, becomes  assistant  advertising; 
manager. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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CLEVELAND 

A   Rich   Industrial   Market 
$1,700,000  Spent  Every  Day 

That  is  the  price  paid  for  raw  materials  used  in  the  industries  of  Cleveland  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
most  important  purchases  are  for  foundry  and  machine  shop  products;  automobiles,  including  bodies  and 
parts;  meat  products;  iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling  mill  products;  printing  and  publishing; 
clothing;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies,  etc. 

Cleveland  business  executives  representing  the  above  industries  are,  of  course,  interested  in  their  own 
business. 

But  2,470  leading  Cleveland  business  men  are  sufficiently  interested  in  business  nationally  to  subscribe 
for  and  read  Nation's  Business  magazine. 

They  are  the  executives  who  control  tlie  spending  of  this  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
daily.  They  are  the  key  men  who  must  be  sold — whose  favorable  knowledge  of  your  product  is  necessary 
before  the  final  O.K.  can  be  given.  You  cannot  sell  the  industrial  market  in  Cleveland  until  these  leaders 
are  on  your  side.    Reach  them  monthly  in  Nation's  Business. 

And  just  as  certainly  as  Nation's  Business  covers  the  key  men  in  Cleveland's  industrial  buying — it  reaches 
the  controlling  buying  executives  the  country  over. 

000   Presidents   of   Corporations    read   Nalion^s   Business 

000    Vice-Presidents  of  Corporations   read   Nation's  Business 

,000   Secretaries    of    Corporations    read   Nation's    Business 
Treasurers   of   Corporations   read   Nation's   Business 
General    Manaf;ers   of   Corporations   read   Nation's   Business 
Major    Executives    in    121,095    Corporations    read    Nation's    Business 

You  will  find  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  207,000  subscribers  of  interest.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  adver- 
tisers are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive.  Get  an  executive 
"yes"  when  the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 


NATION'S 
BlMOffiSS 


WASHINGTON 
MORE    THAN    207,000    CIRCULATION 


MEMBER    A  .    B 
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"The  Proof  Of  The  Pudding 
Is  The  Eating" 

In  October,  1925,  The  Birmingham  News  carried  the  largest  volume 
of  paid  advertising  ever  printed  in  a  single  month  in  the  paper's  history 

During  October,  The  News,  in  addition  to  carrying  the  largest 
volume  of  paid  advertising  in  the  history  of  Alabama  news- 
papers, broke  all  records  for  local  advertising,  all  records  for 
national  advertising  since  1920,  and  twice  during  the  month 
broke  the  all-time  record  for  total  advertising  carried  in  a 
regular  week-day  issue.  The  following  figures  tell  the  story, 
and  prove  beyond  doubt,  that  The  News  produces  results  for 
its  advertisers  at  minimum  cost : 

THE  NEWS                    AGE-HERALD  POST 

1925  OCTOBER  1924  1925  OCTOBER  1924  1925  OCTOBER  1924 

Lines                    Lines  Lines                    Lines  Lines                    Lines 

Local 1,194,102        1,133,132  501,578              541,044  436,590              272,230 

Classified 166,152            154,266  136,892               137,032  29,260                21,364 

National 288,918            236,936  114,380              122,514  59,640                45,388 

Total 1,649,172        1,524,334  752,850              800,590  525,490              338,982 

Gain  124,838                 Loss  47,740  Gain  186,508 

Widening  the  Margin  of 
Advertising  Supremacy 

The  progress  of  The  News  has  been  steady  and  consistent. 
For  five  years,  however,  October,  1920,  stood  as  its  banner 
month.  The  figures  below  serve  only  to  widen  the  margin  of 
supremacy  between  The  News  and  its  competitors.  The 
Birmingham  Post  was  not  established  until  January,  1921, 
hence  no  figures  are  shown  on  it. 

THE  NEWS  AGE-HERALD 

1925    OCTOBER    1920  1925  OCTOBER  1920 

Lines                        Lines  Lines                    Lines 

Local 1,194,102            1,076,404  501,578              611,254 

Classified 166,152                160,202  136,892               134,540 

National  .    288,918                363,580  114,380              173,516 

Total 1,649,172            1,600,186  752,850              919,310 

Gain  48,986  Loss  166,460 

Net  Paid  Circulation  now  Qreater  Than 

75,000  Daily  87,000  Sunday 

THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  J.    C.    HARRIS,   Jr.  KELLY-SMITH   CO. 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago 
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UCH  has  been  said  of  the 
mental    attitude   of  the 
magazine  reader. 

Most  of  it  is  speculation. 

Our  people  have  only  one  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  reading  the 
Conde  Nast  Publications:  the 
buying  attitude. 

They  read  the  editorial  pages  to 
learn  what  is  smart.  They  read 
the  advertising  pages  to  learn 
where  they  can  buy  it. 

The  Conde  Nast  Group  Dis- 
plays, the  classes  demand,  the 
merchant  stocks,  the  masses 
buy,  the  advertiser  profits. 

Simple,  isn't  it?  Like  most 
truths. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

^//     members     of    the     Audit     Bureau     of    Circulations 
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WINNING        AND        HULUINO 


WILL 


OAKLAND    SIX 


Speaking  always  with  dignity,  sim- 
plicity, and  sincerity,  enjoying  always  a 
refreshing  individuality  of  appearance, 
Oakland  advertising  has  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  public. 

As  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent 
Oakland  advertisement  indicates, 
Oakland  is  now  reaping  the  rewards  of 
a  sound  product,  soundly  merchandised, 
and  soundly  advertised: 


"With  sales  of  the  new  Oakland  Six 
mounting  daily  to  new  high  levels, 
Oakland  pauses  to  reaffirm  this  pledge 

Under  no  circumstances  will 

Oakland  depart  from  the  ideals  and 
policies  which  are  winning  and  holding 
nation-wide  good  will." 

The  Campbell-Ewald  Company  is 
proud  of  its  association  with  the 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Company  which 
began  more  than  four  years  ago. 


OK'ned  entirely  by  the  men  who  operate  it,  with  a  volume  of  business 
placing  it  among  the  first  ten  agencies  in  the  country,  the  Campbell-Ewald 
organization  of  over  two  hundred  people  is  at  your  service  to  handle  large 
or  small  accounts.     At  any  time,  anywhere,  we'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  ' 


CAMPBELL-EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.  EWALD,  President 

E.  St.Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-Pres. 

Guy  C.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secy 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


oAdvertising  Well  directed 


:    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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DELINEATOR  House 

Built  by  a 
DELINEATOR  Reader 

From  a 

DELINEATOR  House  Plan 


m 


THE  DELINEATOR 

Founder  of  Better  Homes  in  America 

Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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Buffalo — The  Wonder  City  of  America 


Figures  of  Record  Guide  You  to  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


NEARLY    EVERYBODV    IN    BUFFALO    READS    THE    NEW 


New  York  State  Census  for  1925  shows  538,016  persons  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo. 

The  Federal  Census  of  1920  shows  4.4  persons  to  the  family. 
On  this'  basis  there  are  now  122,276  families  in  Buffalo. 

Deduct  12,228  flO%)  for  non-English  reading  families  and 
you  have — 


110,048  Families  in  Buffalo 

91,002  Buffalo  Families 
read  the  NEWS 

Greatest  Circulation  in  New  York 

State   Outside   of  New  York  City 

A.  B.  C.  September  30,  1925,  128,455 

Present  Average,  135,470 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlantic  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 
Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


L 
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How  The  SPENCER 

Pictures  Your  Business 


A  YEAR  ago  the 
Spencer  Auto- 
matic Delinea- 
scope  was  an- 
nounced. It  was 
instantly  recog- 
nized as  a  definite 
contribution  to 
economical  sell- 
ing. It  offered  a 
means  of  com- 
plete, accurate 
and  economical 
picturization  of  a 
product  or  service 
for  lecture  and 
display   purposes. 


It  has  demonstrated  that  good  pictures  and  a  few 
words  will  tell  any  business  story  that  human 
beings  care  to  know. 

The  Spencer  Automatic  Delineascope  tells  a  busi- 
ness sales  story  better  than  an  individual  can  tell 
it.     It  attracts  its  own  audience — and  holds  it. 

Business  clearly  needed  the  service  of  the  Auto- 
matic Delineascope.  It  assembles,  for  logical  and 
consistent  display,  a  carload  of  material  on  a 
roll  of  film  that  will  fit  snugly  into  your  vest 
pocket.     It  projects  this  material  in  an  interesting 


panorama  by  use  of  a  niachine  scarcely  larger  than 
a  portable  typewriter. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Spencer  Automatic  Delin- 
eascope to  business  has  created  an  unprecedented 
demand  in  three  great  fields  of  business  and  public 
service. 

First ;  As  an  accessory  to  the  lecturer,  speaker, 
sales  manager  or  teacher  in  public  work  or  in 
business  group  meetings,  the  Automatic  Delin- 
eascope projects  all  charts,  diagrams  and  photo 
material,  giving  as  much  or  little  of  the  lecture 
as  the  speaker  wishes.  It  is  at  all  times  under 
control  of  the  speaker  himself,  and  can  be 
started  or  stopped  at  will.  It  is  entirely  auto- 
matic and  no  operator  is  required. 

Second :  As  a  floor  demonstrator  at  public  exhi- 
bitions or  in  mercantile  houses,  it  tells  the  story 
of  the  product  or  device  accurately  and  enter- 
tainingly. It  never  gets  tired — it  leaves  nothing 
untold  and  it  attracts  its  own  audience.  Thou- 
sands of  exhibitors  at  business  shows  tell  it  all 
and  show  it  all  with  the  Automatic  Delinea- 
scope. 

Third ;  As  a  window  display  fixture  at  night  it 
is  a  crowd  magnet  during  those  hours  when 
passing  crowds  are  easiest  to  reach — easiest  to 
influence  and  easiest  to  instruct.  The  Spencer 
Automatic  Delineascope  needs  no  rest — it  tells 
and  sells  with  pictures  every  hour  of  every  day.     a 


A  glance  at  an  abbreviated  list  of  a  few  nationally  known  organizations 

who  are  already  using  the  Spencer  Automatic  Delineascope 

will  indicate  the  value  of  its  service. 


New  York  Times 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

U.  S.  Department  of  Public  Health 

Ford  Motor  Company 

General  Electric  Company 

National  Dairy  Council 

Onondaga  Health  Association 

Board  of  Missions,  M.  E. 

Luray  Caverns 

International  General  Electric  Company 

A.  P.  W.  Paper  Company 

American  Institute  of  Baking 

Baltimore  Dairy  Council 


Corona  Typewriter  Company 

Condit  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company 

Creo-Dipt  Company 

Flintkote  Company 

Garlock  Packing  Company 

General  Electric  Co.  (Edison  Lamp  Division) 

Geo.  H.  Gibson  Co.  (De  Laval  Steam  Turbine) 

Hammermill  Paper  Company 

Jewett  Refrigerator  Company 

Kardex-Rand  Company 

C.  D.  Kime  (Agricultural  Extension  Agent) 

The  Lamson  Company,  Inc. 

Arthur  Little,  Inc. 

Chas.  Tenny  Company 

Durant  Motor  Company 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  Departure  Manufacturing  Company 

E.  L.  Patch  Company  (Cod  Liver  Oil) 

Simonds  Saw  &.  Steel  Company 

Edward  H.  Baker  Corp.  (Motor  Cars) 

Northeast  Electric  Company 

American  Optical  Company 

Cambridge  Gas  Light  Company 

Park  &.  Pollard 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Safe  Cabinet  Company 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

Morris  Plan  Banks 

Hathaway  Baking  Company 
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R  Automatic  Delineascope 

'^  Story  Where  the  Business  Is 


It  can.  be  used  alone  or  put  inside  a  special  dis- 
play cabinet  of  any   size,  thus  converting  it 
into  a  handsome  displa 
in  booth  of 


It  projects  still  pictur 

heavy,  fragile  glass  slides.  Uisplavs  ZO  to  300 
pictures  in  sequence  at  less  cost  than  a  dozen 
good  window  cards.  A  carload  of  display 
"  '  '  ■    '  "  pocket. 


understandable  sh 

to   any   r.umber  of  pcopli 

Creo-Dipt  Company.) 


Silk.:;« 


It  can  be  hiJvkn  in  a  backg 
displav  or  booth  and  used  to  projec 

t  become  a  part  of  the  display,     i  Tra\ 
display  booth  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insi 


T5UT  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundred  uses  to  which 
^  this  versatile  display  unit  may  be  put.  The  imagina- 
tions of  sales  and  advertising  directors  America  over,  have 
devised  a  score  of  varied  applications  for  this  display  system 
and  fitted  it  into  selling  programs.  It  is  moving  merchan- 
dise for  them. 

The  stories  of  some  of  these  merchandise  successes  are 
available  to  sales  executives  on  request.     Write  us. 

SPENCER  LENS  CO. 

For  Half  a  Century,  Makers  of  America's  Finest  Optical  Instruments 

440  NIAGARA  STREET  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Display  uniti 
during  the  d: 
able  window 
at  work  for  Kardex-Rand  Co. 


used    as  floor  dem. 

are  quickly  turned   into  valu- 

at  night.    (Delineascope 

"  "      '     cooperative 


SPENCER  LENS  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  We  would  be  glad  to  have 

suggestions  for  the  Use  of  the  Automatic 

Delineascope  in  our  organization. 

Name 

Nature  of  business 

Street City 

Address  Mr 
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More  Readers 
+  Pulling  Power 
+  Real  Service 


The  Baltimore  News,  strongly 
Intrenched  in  the  afternoon  field 
of  Baltimore  (with  its  small 
factor  of  duplication  taking  the 
American),  PLUS  the  Baltimore 
American,  with  its  steadily  grow- 
ing circulation  in  the  morning 
field,  reaches  several  thousand 
more  readers  than  any  other  com- 
bination in  Baltimore  with  the 
heavy  duplication  of  circulation. 

TTie  News  and  the  American  are 
NOT  sold  in  circulation  combina- 
tion. The  other  two  papers  are 
so  sold  and  featured.  The  com- 
bination national  rate  of  TTie 
News  and  the  American  is  35 
cents  per  line,  and  the  combina- 
tion is  optional.  The  combina- 
tion covers  two  fields  once,  and 

The    only    thing    any    manufacturer    is 
any  market — is  the  sale  of  more  goods 


NOT  ONE  FIELD  TWICE,  and 
reaches  a  greater  number  of 
readers. 

The  service  of  The  News  and  the 
American  is  not  a  gesture.  It  is 
the  putting  into  practice  the  be- 
lief that,  being  a  sales  expense  as 
an  advertising  medium,  it  has  a 
common  problem  with  the  sales 
departments  of  manufacturers  of 
national  products.  Probably  that 
is  why,  with  circulation  leader- 
ship of  readers  reached  with 
duplications  eliminated,  jobbers 
and  retailers  find  their  products 
better  served  and  faster  moving 
— and  the  chain  of  merchandis- 
ing from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
consumer  is  complete,  eager  and 
functions  smoothly  and  profit- 
ably. 

interested  in  —  and  this  is  true  of 
and  a  Idver  sales  expense  investment. 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

St.  Louis — Los  Angeles 

Chicago — Detroit 


PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

New  York — Boston 

Atlanta 
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"The  Biggest  i 

Dollar's  Worth*" 

Says  a  70-Store  Chain 


An  executive  of  the  company  writes: 


"After  reading  through  the  copies  of 
Women's  Wear  Magazine  you  sent  us,  the 
girls  in  my  ready-to-wear  department  were 
very  much  enthused  and  each  paid  for  a 
subscription.  They  all  feel  that  it  is  the 
biggest  dollar's  worth  they  ever  received. 
"I  am  herewith  enclosing  check  and  ad- 
dresses where  Women's  JVear  Magazine  is 
to  be  sent. 

"I  will  arrange  so  that  every  girl  in  our 
70-store  chain  will  be  a  subscriber  cheer- 
fullv. 


"I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a  little 
talk  with  the  girls  every  week  on  merchan- 
dise and  salesmanship. 

"Women's  Wear  Magazine,  while  it  may 
not  entirely  supplant  those  talks,  can  give 
my  saleswomen  more  complete  and  more 
authentic  information  than  I  can  possibly 
hope  to. 

"Your  magazine  is  so  written  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  it." 


TT/'OMEN'S  WEAR  MAGAZINE  gives  a  compact,  authoritative,  and  up-to-the- 
^r  minute  fashion  service  which  fits  exactly  the  needs  of  the  smaller  merchants.  In 
it  they  can  see,  in  sketches  and  in  photographs,  just  what  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
buying  and  wearing.  They  can  follow  the  market  and  pick  out  from  tested  merchandise 
the  articles  that  will  sell  in  their  communities.  And  that  is  just  what  they  are  doing,  as 
is  proved  by  the  flood  of  letters  we  get  from  them,  after  every  issue,  asking  where  they 
can  buy  the  garments  and  accessories  we  illustrate. 

Because  Women's  Wear  Magazine  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  it  is  profitable  to  advertise  in  for 
wideawake  sellers  of  women's  apparel  and  accessories  who  wish  to  reach  the  undersold 
merchants    in   the   thriving    small    communities  throughout  this  broad  land. 


Investigate.    Don't  take  aii\hod\'s 
word    for    it.      INVESTIG.4TE. 

Advertising   Department 


WOMEIN/WEAR- 
MAGAZINE 

8  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WOMEN'S  WEAR  MAGAZINE, 

8  East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  copy  of  Women's 
Wear     Magazine     and     information. 

Xai„e     

.-Iddrcss     

Citv State 
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THE  GROWTH  OFTHE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  1 
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SHOWING  INCREASE  IN  NET  PAID 
JLATION  FROM  A'BO  FIGURES 

INCOME  TAX  LISTS  ARE  A  PICTURE  OF 
ATLANTIC  CIRCULATION 

Particularly  the  "Higher  Brackets"— that  imposing  array  of  "Who's  Who" 
in  finance,  commerce  and  trade— reads  Uke  THE  ATLANTIC  subscription 
Hst.  Moreover,  this  character  of  circulation  holds  good  in  whatever  city, 
town  or  state  might  be  selected.  To  visualize  THE  ATLANTIC,  think  of 
the  unlimited  buying  power  and  tremendous  influence  of  a  circulation  of  over 
110,000  comprising  the  upper  parts  of  the  income  tax  lists  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  average  financial  rating  of  the  individual  Atlantic 
subscriber  is  as  high  or  higher  than  that  of  any  other  publication  in  the  class 
field.  The  volume  and  character  of  advertising  carried  in  each  issue  "proves 
the  pudding"  and  a  steadily  increasing  circulation  portrays  the  growing  esteem 
in  which  the  publication  is  held  by  the  truly  representative  citizens  who 
comprise  its  readers. 

If  your  market  is  in  this  class.  The  Atlantic  offers  you  a  direct  contact  and  at 
an  advertising  rate  w^hich  includes  a  liberal  circulation  bonus.  Shall  we  wire 
you  further  facts  now?  Circulation  110,000  net  paid,  A.  B.  C,  rebate-backed, 
guaranteed,  plus  a  substantial  bonus.  (See  Graph.) 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

"A  Quality  Group  Magazine" 

8   ARLINGTON   STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS. 
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©  Underwoc<d  &  Underwood 


EDWARD  T.  HALL,  for  the 
past  year  a  vice-president  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  that  organization  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  succeeds  Carl  J.  Shuman,  who 
held  the  position  following  the 
resignation  of  G.  Lynn  Sumner  a 
few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Hall  is  vice-president  of 
the  Ralston  Purina  Company  of 
St.  Louis  and  has  been  active  in 
the  Association  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  has  long  favored  a  pol- 
icy of  cooperation  in  the  advertis- 
ing field,  and  this  stand  was 
stressed  in  his  address  to  the  con- 
vention. 

More  detailed  news  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 
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Eip^  TUCSON 

phoenix  ^^< 

The  Safest  Quide  To 
(Community  cAdvertising  Success 

ADVERTISING  brought  people  to  San  Diego  at  a  cost 
/iLof  $56.12  per  family.  To  El  Paso  for  "$19.52.  To 
Tucson  for  a  few  cents  less.  Yosemite  National  Park  al- 
most doubled  its  number  of  visitors  as  a  result  of  one 
season's  advertising.  Hawaii  had  to  build  new  hotels 
and  a  new  steamer  to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic. 
Advertising  sent  tourists  flocking  to  the  state  of  Maine 
this  summer. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Community  Advertising  Campaigns 
planned  and  executed  by  The  H.  K.  McCann  Company. 
It  is  a  specialized  form  of  advertising  in  which  we  were 
pioneers,  and  in  which  we  have  probablv  had  more  experi- 
ence than  any  other  agency.  To  you  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  your  community  fund  is  spent  to  the 
best  advantage  we  offer  this  experience  as  your  safest  guide 
to  success.  We  can  show  detailed  figures  on  results  and  costs 
of  attracting  tourists,  home  makers  or  business  interests. 

THE  H.  K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
cAdvertising 

New  York  Cleveland  San  Francisco  Denver 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  Montreal  Toronto 
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Interesting  the  Salesman  in  New 
Additions  To  the  Line 


By  James  P.  Morton 


El 


VERY  sales  man- 
ager and  every  ad- 
vertising manager 
knows  that  the  merchan- 
dising expenses  of  •  his 
enterprise  are  too  high. 
Certainly  if  there  is  a 
rare  advertising  manager 
or  sales  manager  who 
does  not  fully  appreciate 
this  fact,  it  is  because 
the  reigning  management 
officials  of  his  enterprise 
are  both  dumb  and  un- 
able to  write.  For  "Keep 
Down  Sales  Overhead" 
:has  been  the  moral  of 
every  management 
preachment  since  1921. 

That  there  is  sound 
wisdom  behind  this  em- 
phasis, is  unquestioned. 
Merchandising  overhead, 
easily  absorbed  in  the 
boom  war  and  immediate 
post-war  years,  assumed 
by  necessity  a  height 
from  which,  also  by  ne- 
cessity, it  must  be  re- 
duced. 


AN  attempt  to  decrease  merchandising  overhead  by 
^  additions  to  a  well-established  Hne  generally  in- 
volves, what  is  to  the  sales  force  of  an  old  organization, 
a  new  type  of  sales  resistance.  How  several  promi- 
nent concerns  have  overcome  this  resistance  is 
explained    in    this    practical    article    by    Mr.    Morton 


The  next  logical  step 
was  to  add  products  to 
the  original  line.  If 
these  were  obvious  and 
logical  additions,  so  much 
the  better — but  if  no 
thoroughly  logical  addi- 
tion could  be  found  some 
added  products  were, 
nevertheless,  needed,  in 
so  many  cases  as  to  make 
this  presentation  o  f 
methods  of  outstanding 
general  interest. 

In  Philadelphia  there 
is  a  nationally  known 
and  nationally  advertis- 
ing manufacturer.  For 
three  generations  his 
lines  of  household  neces- 
sities have  been  the 
standards  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and 
at  least  many  of  "Six 
Best  Sellers"  in  every 
geographical  section  of 
the  United  States.  The 
products  were  four  in 
number  and  closely  allied 
in  nature. 


Naturally,    the    first    thought    of  year,  even  paring  merchandising  to  During  the  war  years  only  one  ad- 

both  management  officials  and  mer-  the  bone  was  not  the  only  element  vance    in    prices    was    made — a    flat 

lihandising  executives  was  to  reduce  needed  to  a  successful  solution.  twenty   per   cent   up   and   down   the 

merchandising  overhead   by  policies  For  the   sad  fact  was  discovered  line.     When   sales  slumped   in  early 

involving   rigid    economies.      But    it  that  it  costs  more  to  sell  than  the  1921,  even  though  costs  were  at  that 

was    soon    found    that,    essential    as  margin   of  profit   can   stand,   except  time  at  the  highest  peak  in  the  his- 

;hese  were  to  the  producing  of  evi-  with   the  most   fortunate   of  manu-  tory  of  this   enterprise,   it   was   de- 

lence    at    the    end    of    the    calendar  facturers.  cided  to  reduce  prices  ten  per  cent 
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in  order  to  stimulate  stock  move- 
ment, both  from  the  manufacturers' 
warehouses  and  from  wholesalers 
and  retailers.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  found  that  the  sales 
volume  was  only  forty-six  per  cent 
of  1920,  and  only  eighty  per  cent  of 
1913 — the  best  year  in  the  com- 
pany's history  prior  to  the  World 
War. 

Careful  analysis  proved  that  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  in 
1920  been  subjected  to  the  not  un- 
common "dealer  stimulation,"  and 
that  they  had  really  sold  at  least  a 
full  eighteen  months'  avei'age  stock 
of  merchandise  to  their  customers. 

While  there  were  still  evidences 
of  over-long  stocks  on  the  part  of 
both  wholesalers  and  retailers,  this 
Philadelphia  enterprise  decided  to 
keep  the  factory  going — and  at  a 
faster  pace  than  in  1921.  So  they 
embarked  upon  extensive  national 
and  local  advertising  campaigns. 
The  net  increase  in  sales  was  less 
than  the  added  merchandising  cost 
— a  fact  apparent  so  early  in  the 
summer  of  1922  that  new  plans  were 
at  once  formulated  for  1923  execu- 
tion. 

Since  this  enterprise  had  tried  to 
stimulate    their    sales,    both    by    an 


unwarranted  price  reduction  and  by 
heavy  national  advertising,  and 
without  success  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  profit-column,  the  obvious 
next  step  was  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  products. 

The  latter  half  of  1922  was  given 
over  to  the  consideration  of  several 
scores  of  suggestions  along  this  line. 
Finally  three  new  products  were 
chosen.  It  was  decided  to  "stagger" 
the  introduction  of  these — present- 
ing one  new  item  to  the  trade  in 
each  of  the  three  seasonal  buying 
periods. 

The  first  of  these  products  was 
closely  allied  to  the  four  which  had 
become  household  words  from  coast 
to  coast.  It  was  chosen  because, 
while  products  of  this  nature  were 
already  on  the  market,  not  one  of 
the  dozen  brands  had  more  than  sec- 
tional appeal,  and  not  one  was  manu- 
factured by  a  maker  with  large 
capital  resources.  In  January.  1923, 
the  first  of  these  products  was 
launched,  accompanied  by  full-page 
advertisements  in  leading  weekly 
and  monthly  publications.  This  was 
supplemented  in  seven  "style  cen- 
ters" by  newspaper  advertising. 

The  product  itself  was  not  only 
better  than  anything  previously  of- 


fered for  the  purpose.  It  was  alsc 
far  more  attractively  and  conveni- 
ently packed.  It  offered  both  whole 
saler  and  retailer  definite  advan- 
tages and  a  slightly  more  pleasing 
profit  margin  than  any  one  of  th« 
original  four  lines. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  thes« 
efforts  and  these  advantages,  sales 
were  disappointingly  slow — only  one 
quarter  of  the  quota  set,  after  mosi 
careful  market  investigations. 

The  reason  for  the  semi-failun 
was  quickly  traced  to  the  sales  force 
The  city  salesmen,  under  the  vigilam 
eye  of  branch  managers,  were  sue 
cessful  in  building  up  their  quotJ 
volume.  This  was  unquestionablj 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  same 
vigilant  branch  managers  were  als( 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  sales 
manager  and  the  advertising  man 
ager. 

But  the  field  salesmen,  with  a  fev 
sterling  exceptions,  were  failures  oi 
near  failures.  Consequently,  th( 
introduction  of  further  new  prod 
ucts  was  delayed,  while  new  plan: 
were  made  for  the  development  o: 
sales  on  this  item.  So  much  of  ai 
investment  was  represented  in  it: 
launching  that  it  was  obviously  nee 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   46; 


Speaking  in  (and  of)  Parables 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


IN  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Bruce  Barton,  adver- 
tising men  of  the  present  are  not  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible,  either  as  a  religious 
document  or  as  a  source  book  for  advertising  ma- 
terial. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  speech  on  Copy  be- 
fore the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  pointed  out  that  the  parable 
was  a  very  effective  method  of  teaching  not  only 
a  moral  lesson  but  also  an  economic  lesson.  I 
cited  ^sop  and  his  fables  and  Christ  and  his 
parables,  and  in  order  to  give  point  to  my  analogy, 
I  told  the  stoiy  of  King  David  and  his  affair  with 
Bathsheba — how  he  gave  orders  that  Uriah  her 
husband  should  be  put  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
where  the  arrows  flew  thickest,  and  then  when 
the  dispatches  reported  that  Uriah  had  died  for 
his  country,  he  took  the  charming  young  widow 
over  to  the  palace.  I  also  told  how  God  picked 
out  Nathan  to  administer  the  rebuke  which  David 
so  richly  deserved.  Nathan,  it  seems,  had  re- 
course to  the  parable,  and  told  his  story  of  the 
rich  man,  who  took  the  poor  man's  one  ewe  lamb, 
with  such  eloquence  that  David  cried  out,  "Who 
is  this  man?  I'll  fix  him."  To  which  Nathan 
replied,  "Thou  art  the  man." 


I  told  the  story  in  some  detail,  and  with  a  few 
modern  touches.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I 
realized  that  the  whole  room  was  listening,  not 
with  that  air  of  recognition  of  a  familiar  anec- 
dote, but  with  genuine  interest  in  the  plot  of  the 
story.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  most  of 
them  were  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  Up  till 
then  I  had  thought  that  those  veiy  human  stories 
that  make  up  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  as  familiar  to  everybody  as  they  were 
to  me. 

So  impressed  was  I  with  this  experience  that 
some  weeks  later,  while  lunching  with  a  group  of 
advertising  men,  I  related  the  incident  with  all 
the  gusto  it  deserved,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
this  picked  group  would  appreciate  the  point. 
After  I  had  finished,  there  was  a  tense  silence  for 
a  few  moments,  and  finally  one  of  the  men  spoke 
up  with  an  apologetic  and  deprecating  smile.  "I 
don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  you  fellows," 
he  said,  "but  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  never 
heard  that  story  before." 

If  it  happens  that  my  confidence  is  again  mis- 
placed, you  will  find  the  whole  story  in  II  Samuel, 
xi,  2-27,  xii,  1-14. 
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Why  Won't  Advertisers  Talk 
Sense  to  Their  Readers? 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


IF  it  were  not  for  the  pictures  in 
most  advertising  half  of  the  ex- 
penditure, at  least,  would  be  a 
total  loss. 

I  dare  any  man  or  woman  to  take 
up  any  magazine  or  newspaper  car- 
rying a  good  volume  of  advertising 
and  try  to  read  it  all.  It  simply  can't 
be  done — it  would  nauseate  anyone 
who  tried  it.  Reading  the  diction- 
ai-y  would  be  a  joy  compared  with  it. 
But  the  biggest  comedy  that  I  can 
imagine  would  be  to  see  the  presi- 
dent of  some  big  manufacturing  con- 
cern standing  up  and  reading  the  ad- 
vertising copy  about  his  product  to 
a  group  of  people  who  might  want  to 
buy  that  commodity.  Why,  his  hear- 
ers would  think  he  was  crazy. 

I  am  one  of  the  two  million  hoi 
polloi  who  read  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  I  read  it  right  thor- 
oughly— taking  pains  against  the 
stout  protest  of  my  eyes,  to  learn 
what  is  intended  by  most  of  the 
"facing  pages"  ads.  (How  folks 
do  struggle  to  make  them  readable 
and  plausible!)  But  it  is  one  of  the 
hardships  of  an  advertising  man's 
life — a  duty,  in  fact,  to  read  all  ad- 
vertising— especially  the  costly  kind. 

I  recently  bought  a  new  automo- 
bile. For  six  months  I  have  been 
studying  car.s — getting  all  the  infor- 
mation possible,  before  making  my 
decision.  But  with  that  open  chance 
to  hammer  home  to  me  the  merits  of 
their  cars,  at  that  very  great  ex- 
pense, advertising  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  decision  or  selection.  I  had 
to  go  and  pick  out  a  car  without  any 
idea  of  what  car  I  wanted  to  buv ! 

Why? 

Because  most  advertisers  have  one 
or  two  pet  ideas  about  what  will  lead 
a  man  to  buy  a  car,  and  they  fiddle 
on  these  strings  forever  and  ever. 

The  common  plan  for  writing 
automobile  copy  seems  to  be  to  think 
of  an  ideal  car  and  then  write  the 
ideal  story,  regardless  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  car  that  is  to  be  ad- 
vertised. So  we  read  great  screams 
about  more  power  —  usually  in  a 
cheap  car  that  really  lacks  power. 
Then  we  read  a  lot  about  glittering 
finish    and    rich    upholstery,    which 


MANY  advertisers  have  a  ten- 
dency to  endow  their  product 
with  all  the  cjualitics  of  one  of  a 
much  liigher  price.  Mr.  Hotchkin 
believes  that  if  the  actual  merits 
and  value  at  the  price  asked  were 
stressed  so  much  costly  advertising 
space  would  not  be  wholly  wasted 


practically  all  cars  possess  today. 
Then  about  tire  luxury — now  com- 
mon to  all  cars.  There  are  delight- 
ful stories  about  the  great  open 
spaces  and  the  right  girl.  Splendid 
copy,  too.  Lot  of  quite  thrilling 
stories;  but  not  on  my  wire. 

Now  a  lot  of  this  copy  is  good,  if 
true;  but  only  as  one  chapter  of  the 
story — and  most  of  the  copy  will  sell 
one  car  as  well  as  another.  Why 
does  not  the  advertiser  try  to  sell  his 
own  car,  on  its  individual  merits? 

Perhaps  some  of  them  don't  have 
any,  you  say? 

I  don't  believe  there  is  one  such 
car — certainly  not  a  half  dozen.  If 
there  is  any  car  made  that  does  not 
have  about  it  a  number  of  very 
definite  qualities  of  which  its  design- 
ers and  makers  are  very  proud,  then 
my  premise  is  wrong.  But  I  don't 
believe  there  is  such  a  car. 


Wherever  there  exists  an  adver- 
tismg  writer,  or  a  sales  manager, 
or  a  manufacturer,  who  does  not 
have  faith  and  pride  in  his  product 
as  it  actually  is,  at  its  price,  a  piti- 
ful and  hazardous  condition  exists. 
Any  manufacturer  who  is  not  capable 
of  producing  a  commodity  that  de- 
serves to  sell  among  its  competitors, 
at  its  price,  is  certainly  in  a  danger- 
ous game;  for  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
disastrous  tumble  some  time. 

There  must  be  varying  grades  of 
most  commodities,  and  the  price 
lange  corrects  the  deficiencies  of 
quality  in  most  cases.  Disaster  im- 
pends when  the  maker  of  the  com- 
modity of  lower  quality  is  unable 
profitably  to  produce  it  at  a  com- 
paratively lower  price. 

So,  it  would  seem  that  successful 
advertising  should  be  wi-itten  by 
men  and  women  who  live  close  to  the 
engineers  who  design  and  build  the 
cars,  or  other  such  products,  that 
they  attempt  to  advertise.  They 
should  discover  all  the  qualities 
about  the  car  that  gave  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  to  the  makers. 

It  is  sheer  weakness  on  the  part 
of  any  copy  writer  to  have  to  resort 
to  writing  an  ideal  story  about  any 
commodity.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  truth  in  advertising.  It  is 
merely  a  statement  about  the  kind 
of  copy  that  will  interest  and  sell  the 
prospect.  Who  wants  to  be  told  that 
somebody  said  that  a  certain  thou- 
sand-dollar car  was  the  best  car  made 
for  less  than  three  thousand  dollars? 
How  can  one  escape  the  lie  because 
it  was  quoted?  But  whether  such  a 
statement  was  a  lie  or  the  truth,  it 
isn't  believable,  hence  it  casts  doubt 
on  every  other  statement  made. 

There  is  perhaps  no  question  that 
that  car  was  splendid  value — had 
many  splendid  qualities  for  its  price. 
Why  not  stick  to  that  strong  story, 
without  throwing  in  the  slime  that 
discredited  the  whole  advertisement? 

The  best  advertising  in  the  world 
is  to  let  the  goods  talk ! 

Show  the  goods  in  the  copy  and 
picture.  Let  the  maker  of  the  goods 
fill  the  copy  writer  full  of  the  strong 
actual  facts,  so  that  you  can  not  only 
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What  Plan  for  Paying 
Our  Salesmen? 


Profit  and  Loss  in  Salaries 


By 


"Straight 

Will  Hunter  Morgan 


THE  sales  manager  for  one  of 
New  England's  numerous  con- 
fectionery manufacturers  was 
talking.  "If  I  have  my  way,"  he 
said,  "we  will  never  again  make  the 
salary  in  our  salesman's  remunera- 
tion plan  so  important  a  factor." 
This  sentence  was  the  conclusion  to 
his  explanation  as  to  why  he  was 
letting  out  several  of  his  old  sales- 
men. His  problem  was  one  which 
frequently  comes  sooner  or  later  to 
the  manufacturer  who  pays  straight 
salary  to  his  men. 

The  old  timers  had  been  put  on 
the  force  many  years  before.  Start- 
ing with  modest  salaries  each  one 
had  made  good.  As  individuals  each 
had  inevitably  won  laurels  deserv- 
ing of  recognition.  One  had  done 
wonders  with  chain  stores.  Another 
had  barehanded  and  by  spectacular 
selling  turned  the  tide  of  impend- 
ing defeat  in  an  off  year  into  vic- 
tory. A  third  had  developed  a  knack 
at  taking  over  hopeless  prospective 
lists  of  customers  and  converting  a 
high  percentage  of  them  into  active, 
permanent  accounts. 

Naturally  these  feats  deserved 
recognition.  Naturally  also  the  house 
desired  to  reward  loyalty  from  year 
to  year.  Loyalty  alone  is  worth 
something.  It  costs  good  money  to 
break  in  new  salesmen  or  replace  old 
ones.  So  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
this  manufacturer  increased  the  sal- 
aries of  his  salesmen  from  year  to 
year.  But  the  day  of  reckoning, 
though  postponed,  came  ultimately. 
Last  fall  the  manufacturer  had  to 
shut  off  the  telephone,  shoo  out  call- 
ers and  sit  down  alone  with  his 
selling  costs  and  analyze  them  until 
he  could  find  a  way  to  make  them 
definitely  lower. 

He  made  a  discovery  which  others 
who  pay  salesmen's  salaries 
"straight"  have  made  before  him. 
He  found  that  the  percentages  of 
his  profits  which  were  paid  for  both 
his  manufacturing  and  his  adver- 
tising had  been  constant.     But  the 


selling  cost  per  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  was  50  per  cent  higher  than 
it  had  been  in  1918.  It  was  plain 
that  he  could  not  go  on  in  this  man- 
ner, and  yet  the  way  out  of  the 
predicament  involved  moves  about 
which  he  felt  most  unhappy.  Here 
was  the  situation  in  its  simplest 
terms : 

(1)  In  point  of  loyalty  and  term 
of  service  the  old-time  salesmen 
were  not  ovei-paid. 

(2)  In  point  of  sales  results  per 
dollar  of  salary,  they  were. 

(3)  In  justice  to  manufacturing 
expense  and  advertising  expense  the 
high  sales  expense  could  not  con- 
tinue. 

(4)  To  retain  the  high-salaried 
men  imposed  injustice  on  the  other 
departments  of  the  business;  to  dis- 
charge them  was  unfortunate  in 
view  of  their  loyalty,  their  standing 
among  the  trade,  and  the  general 
effect  of  letting  several  good  men 
out  at  one  time. 

(5)  On  the  other  hand  the  com- 
ing in  of  new,  younger  and  cheaper 
men  who  had  the  world  before  them 
might  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  way  of  new  business  as 
well  as  a  lowered  sales  department 
pay  roll. 

THE  foregoing  presents  in  part 
the  dark  side  to  paying  salesmen 
salaries  straight.  It  explains  why 
so  many  companies  work  out  some 
other  plan  of  remuneration.  It 
shows  too  why  many  houses  paying 
salaries  are  reconciled  to  rapid  turn- 
over in  their  sales  forces.  And  it 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  big  companies,  particularly  those 
whose  products  are  sold  largely  on 
an  order-taking  basis,  say  quite 
frankly  to  applicants  for  sales  posi- 
tions, "We  do  not  pay  much  to  our 
salesmen.  It  is  not  hard  to  get 
orders  for  our  goods.  You  can  get 
only  a  moderate  salary  with  us  and 
our  fixed  salary  limit  for  salesmen 
is  so-and-so.    That  is  all  we  can  offer 


you.  But  if  you  want  to  come  ir 
and  regard  the  job  as  good  training 
for  two  or  three  years  you  will  fine 
us  good  people  to  work  for.  It  is 
possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  use 
you  later  in  some  bigger  way  in 
another  department  of  the  business 
If  we  can't  you  will  find  that  it  is  s 
real  asset  in  getting  located  else- 
where to  be  able  to  say  that  you 
have  made  good  with  us." 

AT  the  present  time  straight  sal- 
.  ary  seems  to  be  used  mostly  ir 
the  case  of  well-known,  well-adver- 
tised articles  which  are  staples. 

Since  we  have  approached  the 
matter  of  straight  salaries  from  the 
negative  viewpoint,  we  might  as  wel 
finish  up  with  the  other  negatives 
before  turning  to  the  positive  side 
of  the  matter. 

There  is  a  type  of  salesman  tc 
whom  an  assured  steady  salary  is  s 
sort  of  over-stuffed  sofa  on  which  he 
is  tempted  to  snooze.  Away  frorr 
direct  supervision  and  not  being 
under  the  eye  of  a  boss  he  must  rel> 
on  his  own  self-created  incentive  tc 
make  him  a  hustler.  Now  nothing 
makes  hustlers  so  much  as  the  gam- 
bling chance  to  win — in  the  sales- 
man's case,  commission  or  othei 
profit-sharing  arrangement.  Con- 
trariwise, nothing  may  dull  this  in- 
centive to  hustle  so  much  as  the  safe 
berth  of  a  fixed  salary. 

Allied  to  this  difficulty  is  thai 
presented  by  the  visity,  gossipj 
salesman  who  just  naturally  loves  tc 
string  out  his  calls  if  given  half  £ 
chance.  If  on  salary  he  may  easilj 
convince  himself  that  his  major  re- 
sponsibility is  the  mere  act  of  ac- 
counting for  his  time-  He  may  spenc 
every  possible  moment  with  custom- 
ers but  not  see  enough  of  them  ir 
his  average  day.  A  different  method 
of  payment  would  have  awakenec 
him  to  the  cash  value  of  making 
more  calls  per  week. 

Straight  salary  has  been  found  ar 
encourager  of  alibis.     If  it  doesn'1 
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Vanishing  Markets 

Modern  Inventive  Genius  Adds  to  the  Hazards 
of  Manufacturing 

By  Marsh  K,  Powers 


THE  man  who  made  wooden  In- 
dians for  cigar  stores  woke  up 
one  morning  to  find  his  market 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

That  is  one  of  the  disconcerting 
things  about  markets — they  are  not 
static  and  permanent,  they  refuse  to 
"stay  put,"  and — on  occasion — they 
vanish  into  thin  air. 

Does  anyone  still  make  hansom 
cabs?  New  York  City,  by  itself, 
once  provided  a  considerable  market 
for  them. 

A  skirt  binding  was  once  one  of 
the  best  known  of  advertised  names. 
Then  Dame  Fashion  lifted  skirts  up 
from  the  floor  and  the  pavement,  and 
the  raisoii  d'etre  of  skii't  binding 
was  gone,  apparently  forever. 

The  coachman's  high  hat,  once  a 
familiar  sight,  is  now  the  chauffeur's 
visored  cap.  The  long,  be-tasseled 
whip  is  now  an  insignificant  ignition 
key — or,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
an  accelerator  button.  If  there  were 
ever  specialists   in  the  manufacture 
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Imir-  Condition 


of  hitching  posts  and  stepping 
stones,  their  skill  is  valueless  today, 
having  no  market. 

There  was  a  time  when  virtually 
every  adult  male  owned  a  strop. 
Then  the  safety  razor  came  along 
and  played  its  own  particular  havoc 
with  the  strop  market. 

Mr.  Volstead  dealt  a  body-blow  to 
a  certain  well-known,  elongated 
product  of  the  brass  fabricator's 
shop.  Store  windows,  however,  fail 
to  show  that  he  was  equally  success- 
ful in  quashing  the  sale  of  certain 
articles  of  silver  and  glass  which, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
should  by  now  be  almost  equally  ob- 
solete. 

The  incinerator  invades  the  realm 
once  set  aside  exclusively  in  fee  to 
the  garbage  can  and  curtails  the 
latter's  market.  On  some  modern 
blocks  the  garbage  disposal  truck 
finds  no  welcome — its  usefulness  is 
past  so  far  as  that  particular  neigh- 
borhood is  concerned. 

Each      week      the 

brawny  ice-man  loses  a 

Indian  few  of  his  former  cus- 

Pticf  ?-;  tomers    to   the    central 

station,   the   latter   de- 


livering the  ice  through  a  copper 
wire. 

The  casement  window  is  a  silent 
antagonist  of  the  window  shade,  par- 
ing a  thin  slice  from  a  market  that 
once  seemed  immune  from  competi- 
tion. 

The  gas  furnace  and  the  oil 
burner  are  stealing  away  customers 
from  the  coal  shovel  and  the  ash 
can. 

Think  how  the  market  of  home 
illumination  has  jumped  around, 
throwing  business  first  to  one  indus- 
try and  then  to  another.  Once  the 
wax  plant  nearly  monopolized  it. 
Then  the  weavers  of  lamp  wicks  and 
the  refiners  of  coal  oil  enjoyed  their 
era  of  active  business.  Then  the  de- 
mand jumped  over  and  paid  profits 
to  gas  companies  and  to  those  fac- 
tories which  could  produce  gas  jet 
tips.  And  today  it  centers  in  great 
factories  which  can  combine  glass 
and  thin  metallic  filaments  into  in- 
candescent lamps. 

Like  a  vast  kaleidoscope,  markets 
are  continuously  changing,  kept  in 
constant  revolution  by  the  force  of 
changing  tastes,  changing  habits, 
changing   demands   and    new    inven- 


THE  cigar  store  Indian 
began  to  disappear  a 
decade  ago.  It  has  already 
found  its  way  info  the  an- 
tique shop.  Bicycling  parties, 
once  so  popular,  are  now  as 
obsolete  as  the  blunderbuss. 
Their  market  has  vanished, 
even  as  those  of  today  are 
changing  and  disappearing. 
The  manufacturer  must  fol- 
low the  trend  of  the  times 
or   sink   surely   into  oblivion 
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tions.  No  manufacturer  can  in- 
disputably assei-t  that  there  will  still 
be  a  ready  market  for  his  particular 
commodity  twenty  years  hence. 

Only  the  producers  of  food  and 
food  stuffs  seem  completely  unassail- 
able. Theirs  are  the  commodities 
which  have  suffered  the  least  change 
in  the  two  huiylred  and  fifty  years 
of  this  nation's  history.  Oddly 
enough,  it  is  the  materials  utilized 
in  and  the  products  of  the  decorative 
arts  which  probably  rank  second  in 
their  assurance  of  permanence  of 
demand.  That  luxuries  should  out- 
rank basic  staples  in  this  regard  is 
a  fact  of  compelling  interest. 

From  week  to  week  newspapers 
print  brief  items  telling  of  the  sale 
of  properties  or  of  the  actual  bank- 
ruptcy of  some  once-famous,  en- 
viably prosperous  manufacturing 
institution.  To  the  older  inhabitants 
of  the  locality  the  news  seems  almost 
beyond  belief,  so  vividly  do  they  re- 
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member  the  days  when  the  very 
name  of  the  concern  was  a  symbol 
of  entrenched,  unassailable  pros- 
perity.     With    casual,    unconcerned 


eyes  the  rest  of  us  read  the  colorless 
business  obituary  and  turn  the  page 
to  find  news  of  greater  moment. 

Yet,  behind  the  majority  of  these 
curt  paragraphs,  are  stories  that  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  business  ro- 
mance— the  small  beginnings,  the 
painful,  early  struggles,  the  grow- 
ing pains,  the  period  of  prosperity 
at  its  flood,  the  first  faint  signs  of 
shrinkage,  the  fight,  growing  steadi- 
ly more  hopeless,  against  inexorably 
changing  conditions,  the  melting 
away  of  former  assets,  and — finally 
— the  end.  The  institution  that 
was  once  the  pride  and  envy  of  its 
neighborhood,  once  the  bulwark  and 
support  of  thousands  of  households, 
goes  into  receiver's  hands  or  its 
tangible  property,  at  a  pitifully  low 
figure,  is  turned  over  to  new  owners 
to  salvage  as  best  they  may. 

No  manufacturer  looks  forward  to 
such  an  outcome  for  his  efforts.   Few 
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Frank  Truf ax's  Letters  to 
His  Salesmen 


To  My  Salesmen: 

The  more  a  man  THINKS  about 
his  job,  the  better  he  tackles  his  job. 
He  may  THINK  wrongly  and  then 
do  the  job  wrongly,  but  if  he 
THINKS  long  enough,  he'll  realize 
where  he  is  in  wrong  and  switch 
signals  and  get  on  the  right  track 
and  be  all  the  better  man  because  of 
his  experience. 

The  more  you  THINK,  the  more 
you  accomplish.  The  better  you 
THINK,  the  better  you  accomplish. 

We  may  have  KNOWLEDGE  but 
if  we  don't  THINK,  our  knowledge 
is  excess  baggage. 

One  of  you  boys  turned  in  orders 
last  week  for  two  accounts  which  he 
KNEW  could  not  be  filled  because  of 
past  due  bills  still  unpaid. 

"Jones,"  says  I.  "didn't  you 
KNOW  these  two  accounts  owe  us 
money  long  overdue?" 

"Yes,"  said,  he.  ' 

"And,  Jones,  didn't  you  KNOW 
that  we  can't  fill  those  orders  until 
the  bills  are  paid?" 

"Sure,  I  KNOW  that,  Mr.  Tru- 
fax,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  why  did  you  solicit  the  or- 
der before  getting  the  money?" 


By  A,  J.  Newman 


And  here  are  his  exact  words: 
"I'm  sorry  Mr.  Trufax,  but  I  didn't 
THINK." 

Yes,  that  was  his  answer,  but  it 
wasn't  altogether  the  right  one.  He 
said  he  "didn't  THINK"— what  he 
meant  was  he  "didn't  WANT  to 
think"  because,  boys,  you  CAN  think 
if  you  WANT  to  THINK  and  if  you 
can't  think  when  you  want  to 
THINK,  tell  'em  to  have  the  pads 
soft  and  thick  in  the  looney-lodge 
when  you  land  there. 

"You  can  lead  a  man  to  KNOWL- 
EDGE but  you  cannot  make  him 
THINK" — never  did  Longfellow  or 
Ring  Lardner,  whoever  it  was,  sound 
a  truer  axiom. 

Knowledge  comes  from  without; 
from  study-books  —  from  contact 
with  fellow  beings — from  actual  do- 
ings, but  THINKING  comes  from 
within;  from  the  miracle-made 
mechanism  of  your  mind — from  your 
thought-tank — from  your  old  top- 
piece,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that. 

You  can't  enlarge  your  mental 
power  by  pouring  in  through  the 
ears  a  thousand  dollars  or  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  brain  cells.  All  the 
brains  you  need  or  all  you're  ever 


going  to  get  you  have  right  now,  but 
a  lot  of  cells  will  get  dusty  and  rusty 
— some  will  get  lazy  and  hazy  and 
some  will  go  deader  than  a  mackerel 
if  you  don't  keep  'em  working  by 
THINKING! 

Nurmi,  the  Flying  Finn,  runs 
with  his  feet  but  WINS  with  his 
head.  He  is  a  THINKER— he 
thinks  fast  and,  oh  boy,  but  he  runs 
fast! 

Let  a  man  be  earless,  let  him  be 
tongueless,  let  him  be  eyeless — yes, 
let  him  be  feetless,  too,  and  still  he 
can  defy  defeat  so  long  as  he  isn't 
HEADLESS !  It's  the  old  Bean  that 
puts  it  over,  boys ! ! 

So,  my  men,  let's  get  THINKING 
— I  don't  mean  unconsciously  think- 
ing or  thinking  unconsciously,  but 
real  constructive,  conscious  THINK- 
ING. I  mean  let's  think  about 
THINKING  and  actually  all-by-our- 
selves  THINK! 

Think,  I  said,  and  then  DO. 

From  our  neck  down,  we're  pretty 
much  automatic — from  our  neck  up, 
let's  be  thinkomatic. 

What  do  you  say? 

Yours,  heading  ahead, 

Frank  Trufax. 
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Malcolm  Muir 

Vice  -  President.   McGraw- 
Hill    Company.    Inc..    New 
York 


Tim    Thrift 

Advertising  Director. 
American  Multigraph 
Sales  Company,  Cleveland 


Stanley  Resor 


C.  K.  Woodbridge 

President,    Associated   Ad 
sing    Clubs    ot    th< 


Business  School 


Dr.  M.  T.  Copeland 

Professor     of     Marketing, 
Harvard    Business    School 


Mac  Martin 

President,  Mac  Martin  Ad- 
vertising Agency,   Min- 
neapolis 


Harvard  Announces  Judges  for 
Advertising  Awards 


As  this  issue  of  the  Fortnightly 
goes  to  press  there  comes  the 
.announcement  of  the  selection 
of  judges  for  the  Harvard  University 
Advertising  Awards.  This  year's 
jury  will  consist  of  nine  men,  rep- 
resenting the  various  fields  of  adver- 
tising and  the  university  itself. 
Their  photographs  are  shown  above. 
Heni-y  J.  Allen,  one-time  Governor 
of  Kansas  and  the  present  publisher 
of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  has  also  ac- 
cepted a  place  on  the  jury,  but  no 
photograph  is  available  at  present. 
This  award  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Edward  Bok  two  years  ago 
with  the  aim  to  encourage  merit  and 
stimulate   improvement   in  advertis- 


ing. The  Harvard  Business  School 
administers  the  annual  awarding  of 
the  prizes,  and  the  jury  is  appointed 
each  year  by  Dean  Wallace  B.  Don- 
ham. 

The  method  of  administering  the 
awards  and  the  nature  of  the  awards 
themselves  will  be  the  same  this  year 
as  last,  except  that  under  a  new  pro- 
vision approved  during  the  past  few 
months  business  paper  advertising 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  on  the 
same  basis  which  pertains  with  the 
advertising  in  general  publications 
and  newspapers. 

The  Bok  endowment  provides  for 
three  types  of  award.  First,  a  gold 
medal  will  be  given  to  the  individual 


who  is  considered  by  the  jury  tc 
have  done  most  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  advertising  during  the  year 

Second,  three  prizes  of  $1,500  each 
for  the  national  campaign  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  excellence  of  its 
planning  and  execution,  for  the  bes1 
local  campaign  and  for  the  mosi 
noteworthy  advertising  research  oi 
the  year. 

Third,  there  will  be  four  prizes 
of  $1,000  each  for  the  advertisement 
most  effective  in  its  use  of  English, 
for  the  one  which  accomplishes  its 
purpose  most  effectively  in  a  few 
words,  for  the  one  most  effective  in 
its  typography,  and  for  the  one  most 
effective  in  its  use  of  illustration. 
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Will  your  family  be  in  the 

clutch  of  cold 

again  next  winter? 


I  Johns-Manville 

Improved  AsbCStOCel  sa^^es  coal 


'-^2    "^^  more  family  shivers 


Johns  -Ma^lle  |f 

Improved  AsbeStOCCl  saves  coal 


comes  the  deluge  v^^mKL 
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Se„J    for    ,,: 

A,,k..j.« 

Johns -Manville 

imp,.vcdAsbestocel^"^ai 

TO  N4EN  IN  INDUSTRY: 


Save  it/ 


Johns-Man  villeA^ 


POWER 


IF  you  remember  the  winter  when  there  wasn't  any  coal  at  all.  and  you  had  to  go  down  and  stand  in  front 
of  the  smoking  fireplace  of  the  chib  because  there  was  only  room  for  your  wife  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
gas  stove — then  you  will  "react"  to  the  shivers  of  these  Johns-Manville  pages.  The  chances  are  that  you  will 
react  anyway,  if  you  have  a  pocketbook  which  is  now  concerned  with  coal.  Incidentally,  the  Messieurs  Johns- 
Manville  have  made  good  use  of  the  camera  to  produce  a  cartoon  of  cold — the  best  use  since  that  shock- 
absorber  series   in   which   the   car   stuttered   over   grade  crossings  and  ruts  with  an  effect  which  was  similar 
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Local  vs.  National  Rates 

A  Justification  of  Higher  Rates  for  National  Newspaper  Copy 

By  Marcellus  Murdoch 

Publisher,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 


WE  all  know  what  simple 
logic  is.  Yes,  and  we  all 
know  what  the  Volstead  Act 
is.  But  how  many  practise  it? 
How  many  find  it  applicable  to  their 
needs  and  desires? 

The  practical — the  workable — and 
logic  in  its  fascinating  theories  have 
a  close  relationship;  are  intertwined, 
interdependent  and  joined  together 
inseparably.  But  in  their  surface 
appearance  they  are  not  facsimiles 
of  each  other;  at  least  not  in  every- 
day life  in  any  line  of  business  I 
know  of ;  not  in  advertising,  and  not 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

With  a  modest  disclaimer  of  the 
plain  simple  and  lucid  logic  of  per- 
fection I  proceed  to  give  you  what 
enlightenment  I  can  on  the  reasons 
for  the  national  advertiser  being 
charged  a  little  higher  rate  for  his 
advertising  than  the  local  man.  Of 
course  there  is  a  lot  of  simple  logic 
in  the  difference  for  what,  after  all, 
is  not  logic  but  reason. 

All  of  America's  great  industries 
bear  a  relation  of  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  the  public,  whose 
welfare,  whose  progress  and  almost 
whose  salvation  depends  on  them. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  by 
comparison  or  otherwise  the  great 
industrial  commercial  spirit  of  this 
age.  With  all  its  faults,  I  respect 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  agent  and  force  in  ad- 
vancing civilization  that  as  yet  has 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  the  newspaper  business  is 
different.  I  would  not  immodestly 
claim  that  it  was  superior  to  other 
industry — it  may  be  much  lower  in 
.scale,  but  all  must  concede  that  it 
is  different,  particularly  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  public.  Its  very 
foundation  predetermined  this  fact. 
That  founding  forecast  a  future  role 
for  the  newspaper  in  human  affairs, 
which  holds  good  today,  individual 
instances  to  the  contrary  not  with- 
standing. 
The    newspaper    is    not    just    a 

Portions   of  an   address  before   the   Con- 
'   vention     of    the     Association     of     National 
Advertisers.   Washington,   D.    C. 


counting  house.  It  is  not  just  a 
manufacturing  concern.  It  is  not 
just  a  business  institution.  It  can- 
not be  standardized  like  some  busi- 
nesses to  a  predominating  extent,  if 
newspapers  are  to  retain  their  char- 
acter and  proper  and  effective  place 
in  the  woi-ld's  affairs.  If  they  could 
be  standardized  to  the  nth  degree, 
or  ever  are,  as  great  a  calamity 
would  result  as  would  were  you  to 
standardize  the  character,  initiative 
and  genius  of  the  world's  highest 
types  of  men. 

Each  newspaper  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  That  fact  is  emphasized 
by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  national 
and  local  advertising  rates  and  the 
differentials  existing  between  those 
rates;  in  circulations,  subscription 
prices,  and  by  a  score  of  other  dif- 
ferences to  which  I  will  later  call 
your  attention. 

EACH  newspaper  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  the  newspaper 
business  itself  and  by  that  very 
token  a  greater  exception  to  the  rule 
of  general  industry.  Each  newspaper 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  published.  It  is  bone  of 
that  bone,  blood  of  that  blood,  flesh 
of  the  flesh  of  its  home  city  and 
that  city's  population  and  suburban 
neighbors. 

But  however  exceptional  news- 
papers may  be,  there  is  one  funda- 
mental that  must  enter  into  all 
institutions  that  survive  and  is 
therefore  equally  applicable  to  the 
newspapers.  Newspapers  must  se- 
cure a  price  for  that  which  they 
have  to  sell  which  will  net  them  a 
profit. 

Many  of  the  factors  of  cost  are 
the  same  in  all  lines  of  industry. 
Be  these  what  they  may,  let  me  tell 
you  some  of  the  additional  factors 
that  do  enter  into  the  cost  and  re- 
sulting selling  price  of  advertising 
in  a  newspaper. 

There  are  all  those  expenses,  such 
as  raw  material,  labor  and  sales 
overhead  which  are  common  to  us 
all.  Then  weigh  in  these  factors: 
The  size  of  the  city  of  publication; 


the  size  of  that  city  in  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  territory  de- 
pendent on  that  newspaper;  the 
obligation  of  the  newspaper  to  its 
home  city  and  to  the  neighbors  in 
that  dependent  territory;  the  very 
foundations  and  avowed  purpose  of 
its  existence  to  build  its  home  city; 
its  volume  of  circulation;  the  selling 
price  of  that  circulation;  the  volume 
of  local  advei-tising  and  its  poten- 
tiality for  increa.ses;  the  importance 
of  preponderant  local  lineage  as  a 
selling  factor,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally; the  volume  of  national 
advertising  and  its  ever  increasing 
cost  to  the   publisher. 

But  why  charge  one  price  to  the 
national  advertiser  and  another  to 
the  local  merchant?  What  have  all 
these  things  got  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ference in  national  and  local  adver- 
tising rates?  How  do  they  prove 
or  justify  the  difference  in  selling 
prices  ? 

This  is  my  answer.  Every  one  of 
them  has  very  much — almo.st  as 
much  as  the  price  of  newsprint  or 
the  wages  of  a  compositor — to  do 
with  the  determination  of  the  adver- 
tising rates  charged  to  the  national 
and  local  advertiser.  Every  one 
enters  into  the  justification  or  logic 
of  the  difference  between  the  na- 
tional and  local  rate. 

WE  might  take  the  Wichita  Eagle 
as  the  example.  We  might  take 
any  paper,  for  any  one  of  them 
would  be  typical  in  the  main  and  in 
principle,  only  varying  in  minor  de- 
tail and  processes  of  determination. 
With  the  building  of  a  city  and 
the  development  of  commerce,  ad- 
vertising comes  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  revenues  of  a  publisher's 
business.  Then  comes  the  problem 
of  determining  rates  for  advertis- 
ing. He  has  two  general  classes  of 
display  advertising:  That  from  local 
merchants,  and  that  from  national 
advertisers.  The  advertising  rates 
he  started  using  in  the  beginning, 
with  modifications  as  the  years  went 
by,  were  of  the  barter  and  trade 
kind. 

[continued  on  page  56] 
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Kipling's  8,000  Pages 

at  a  sensational  bargain! 


Two  Approaches  to  Literature 

Which  Is  Right?— Or  Is  Either  of  Them  Right? 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


HERE  are  two  advertisements 
which  appeared  almost  side 
by  side  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  The  author  ad- 
vertised in  each  instance  writes  what 
is  vaguely  known  as  literature.  Each 
set  covers  a  wide  range,  novels,  short 
stories,  poems  and  essays,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  they  are  practically 
equal  in  literary  rank.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  books  ap- 
peal to  the  same  people.  The  only 
difference  is  a  merchandising  one. 
The  Kipling  set  is  being  sold  direct, 
the  Stevenson  through  the  retail 
stores. 

The  advertisements  are  curiously 
similar  in  purpose,  and  astoundingly 
different  in  character.  They  might 
be  said  to  represent  the  zenith  and 
nadir  of   book  advertising. 

Which  is  right?  Or  is  either  of 
them  right?  Does  the  truth  lie 
somewhere  between?  Is  there  any 
more  reason  for  advertising  the 
works  of  Kipling  in  circus  style  than 


the  works  of  Stevenson?  Is  the  dif- 
ference due  to  differences  in  the 
temperaments  of  the  publishers 
rather  than  in  the  character  of  the 
books  advertised?  Certainly  these 
two  advertisements,  though  appear- 
ing in  the  same  medium,  are  ad- 
dressed to  different  audiences. 

To  an  advertising  man  who  ad- 
mires both  writers  it  seems  terrible 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent Kipling  in  such  a  guise  as  this 
page  shows.  He  feels  that  this  ad- 
vertisement could  not  possibly  ap- 
peal to  anyone  of  sufficient  taste  and 
intelligence  to  like  Kipling. 

The  language  is  not  that  of  Kip- 
ling. It  is  the  language  of  the  mail 
order  advertisement.  To  describe 
the  edition  as  a  "miracle,"  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  it  as  a  sensational 
bargain,  reveals  a  poverty  of  ex- 
pression of  which  Kipling  would 
never  have  been  guilty.  There  is 
no  miracle  in  using  the  plates  of 
the  de  luxe  edition  to  print  another 


on  cheaper  paper.  One  wond 
what  those  who  paid  ten  dollar: 
volume  for  the  original  edition  1 
think  of  this  announcement.  I 
isn't  there  something  like  a  ca 
in  the  expression  "twenty-six  i 
umes  bound  two-in-one"?  Does 
purchaser  who  sends  in  the  couj 
realize  that  he  is  going  to  rece 
but  thirteen  volumes? 

The  Scribner  announcement  of 
new  set  of  Stevenson  is  attract 
in  typography  and  dignified  in  sta 
ment.  It  says  all  that  anyone  wo 
care  to  know  who  was  likely  to  1: 
Stevenson  for  its  own  sake.  It  ci 
tains  nothing  to  make  anyone  buj 
set  of  Stevenson  under  any  wro 
impression.  It  is  apparently 
tended  only  to  sell  Stevenson  to  1 
kind  of  people  who  would  li 
Stevenson. 

Is  it  too  cold?  Too  dignifie 
Must  one  in  advertising  books  adc 
a  standard  of  taste  lower  than  tl- 
of  the  books  so  advertised?     Will 
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Magazines  versus  Newspapers 

SINCE  advertising  first  began  to  thrive  in  America, 
we  have  had  magazine  and  newspaper  "camps" — in 
the  past  often  rather  sharply  opposed,  but  in  recent 
years  very  much  more  liberal  in  their  attitude  toward 
each  other. 

The  attitude  of  the  magazine  "camp"  used  to  be  that 
newspapers  were  purely  local  and  therefore  were  not 
"national"  mediums;  while  the  attitude  of  the  news- 
paper "camp"  was  that  the  magazines  were  not  local 
and  therefore  not  so  immediately  effective. 

Gradually  the  two  "camps"  have  come  to  a  realization 
that  both  classes  of  mediums  are  "national,"  one  in 
the  sense  of  extensiveness  and  the  other  in  the  sense  of 
intensiveness ;  while  both  are  "local"  in  the  sense  that 
each  carries  the  advertiser's  message  directly  into  peo- 
ple's homes. 

In  short,  magazine  men  and  newspaper  men  have  dis- 
covered that  they  have  a  common  interest  in  serving 
the  national  advertiser,  and  that  they  can  walk  in  step 
with  each  other  without  treading  upon  one  another's 
toes. 

This  is  shifting  the  selling  effort  from  the  destruc- 
tive practice  of  unselling  the  advertiser  on  the  com- 
peting medium,  to  the  constructive  practice  of  helping 
the  opposing  "camp"  to  sell  the  idea  of  true  national 
advertising — extensive  for  breadth  of  market,  intensive 
for  depth  of  cultivation  of  that  market:  both  focused 
on  sales. 

A  Keynote  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention 

THE  preliminary  announcement  of  the  plans  for  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be  held  June  19-24,  1926, 
contains  this  paragraph: 

"The  entire  convention  atmosphere  will  be  a  Ben 
Franklin  atmosphere.  And  just  as  the  illustrious  Ben 
was  able  to  crowd  more  achievement  and  services  into 
his  lifetime  than  almost  any  other  American,  so  will 
the  convention  in  six  days  crowd  a  multitude  of  ideas 
for  service  and  achievement  into  yours." 

The  Philadelphia  convention  can  be  made  the  most 
helpful  convention  ever  held  by  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  if 
those  responsible  for  its  planning  will  actually  make  it 
a  Ben  Franklin  type  of  convention  from  start  to  finish 
— sound,  practical,  useful — with  this  key-note  question 
dominating  the  planning  of  every  feature :  "How  would 
Franklin  have  planned  this?" 

Such  a  convention  would  commend  itself  not  only  to 
professional  advertising  men  but  to  the  business  men 
of  America. 
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A  Corn  Belt  Prophesy 

,j,„,:.i    TAST  month  a  representative  of  the   National   Corn 
'tifji    L/Growers'  Association  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
":,tli    Des  Moines  Register,  put  down   $739.20  in  cash,  and 
copy  for  a   well-prepared   full-page  advertisement   ad- 
vising the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  not  to  sell  their 
corn  until  prices  bettered. 


The  Fortnightly  believes  that  in  years  to  come  all 
sections  of  society  will  learn  to  use  advertising  just  as 
naturally  as  an  expression  of  their  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. 

©>ay© 

Eat  More  or  Eat  Less  ? 

THE  American  public  has  become  familiar  to  the 
point  of  satiation  with  the  "Eat  More"  campaigns. 
(One  of  the  latest  is  a  campaign  to  eat  more  cold 
storage  eggs!) 

Therefore  it  comes  as  a  refreshing  bit  of  irony  to 
hear  that  in  Japan  there  is  now  in  full  tilt  in  the 
Nipponese  newspapers  a  campaign  on  "Eat  Less  Rice." 
It  seems  there  is  a  rice  shortage.  As  America  consumes 
a  greater  amount  of  calories  of  food  per  person  than 
any  nation  except  pre-war  Germany,  it  would  seem  de- 
lightful to  import  from  Japan  this  seemingly  topsy- 
turvy idea  and  make  practical  use  of  it.  Unfoi-tunately 
every  purveyor  of  a  food  is  interested  in  feeding  us 
more  rather  than  less;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
were  headed  for  the  pre-war  German  standard.  We 
may  reach  even  the  Strassburg  goose  standard  if  the 
"eat  mores"  prevail  and  no  "eat  less"  campaigns  are 
introduced  as  antidotes. 

There  is  unquestionably  value  from  a  practical  edu- 
cative point  of  view  in  talking  "eat  less."  We  eat  too 
much  fried  food,  we  eat  too  much  poor  food,  and  we 
eat  too  much  generally.  Many  of  the  greatest  names 
in  advertising  have  been  built  up  on  the  idea  of  wean- 
ing the  public  away  from  old  and  bad  food  habits  (like 
Postum,  Shredded  Wheat,  etc.).  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  similar  successes,  for  despite  cautions  as  to 
the  use  of  the  negative  appeal  in  advertising,  there  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  to  make  room  for  modern 
ideas,  old  ideas  must  first  be  dynamited  from  the  pub- 
lic's psychology. 


The  Badge  of  the  Amateur 

WE  mentioned  recently  that  in  four  of  the  adver- 
tisements of  Kohler  bathtubs  the  word  quality 
appeared  but  once.  Now  comes  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  with  the  report  that  in  a  single  ad- 
vertisement of  a  middle  Western  retail  store  the  fol- 
lowing words  appeared: 

Times  Time-^ 

Beautiful    4 

Charming     1 

Exquisite    1 

Extraordinary 1 

Fascinating   2 

Exceptional     1 

Gorgeous    5 

Luxurious     1 


Marvelous     1 

Magnificent   2 

Miraculous     1 

Phenomenal     2 

Sensational    2 

Splendid    1 

Tremendous     1 


The  Kohler  advertisements  were  designed  and  writ- 
ten by  experts.  Evidently  the  retail  advertisement 
referred  to  was  written  by  an  amateur.  If  evei-y  copy- 
writer realized  that  the  extravagant  use  of  superlatives 
was  a  badge  of  the  amateur  he  would  be  less  anxious  to 
parade  it  in  public. 
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Optical   Cnmpany 


Picturizing  the  Impossible  to 
Emphasize  a  Sales  Point 

By  Frank  Hough 


EXAGGERATION  in  advertis- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing.  Too 
easily  may  it  mislead  the 
reader,  falsify  the  product  and  vio- 
late the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  "Truth  in  Advertising"  move- 
ment. But  its  proved  attention- 
getting  value  is  too  great  an  at- 
tribute to  be  easily  overlooked  or 
set  aside,  and  as  a  result  many  ad- 
vertisers have  attempted  it  with 
results  of  varying  nature.  That  it 
may  be  used  effectively  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  well  within  the 
bounds  of  the  best  advertising 
ethics  is  amply  demonstrated  by  a 
certain  school  of  exaggeration  which 
has  attained  a  degree  of  popularity 
within  the  past  year. 

In  these  advertisements  the  ex- 
aggeration is  confined  to  the  illus- 
tration, and  even  here  has  little  to  do 
with  the  actual  service  of  the  prod- 
uct. No  supernatural  powers  are 
attributed  to  it;  neither  is  the 
reader  misled  in  any  way.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  attention 
is  caught  and  held  most  effectively. 
That  he  will  read  the  copy  and 
think  about  the  product  is  nearly  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  im- 
pressionism about  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising.   Not  impressionism  in  the 


artistic  sense  of  bold-line  dashes  or 
futuristic  monstrosities  whose  sig- 
nificance— if  any — is  entirely  eso- 
teric, but  rather  impressionism 
which  will  appeal  to  the  mass  mind 
with  far  more  forcefulness  than 
subtlety.  It  visualizes  something 
which  no  words,  no  matter  how  cun- 
ningly they  are  strung  together, 
can  adequately  picture,  and  it  brings 
to  the  reader's  mind  with  a  new 
slant,  a  stimulating  freshness,  a 
subject  which  may  have  become 
hackneyed  and  threadbare  through 
constant  association. 

FOR  instance,  when  the  American 
Optical  Company  wishes  to  call 
the  public's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  persons  are,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  abusing  their  eye- 
sight, it  does  not  go  into  detailed 
statistics  regarding  the  prevalence 
of  blindness  during  the  past  twenty 
years  with  curved  lines  to  show  the 
exact  ratio  of  astigmatism  to  con- 
junctivitis. Instead  the  picture  at 
the  top  of  this  page  on  the  left  is 
used  with  the  simple  caption,  "This 
may  be  you — lashing  your  eyes 
without  knowing  it."  Could  a  copy- 
writer or  a  corps  of  copywriters 
duplicate  or  even  approach  the  tre- 
mendous effect  produced  here,  with 


seven,  seven  hundred  or  seven  tho 
sand  words?  And  who  would  cai 
to  read  such  a  gruesome  descriptio 
even  if  it  could  be  effectively  po 
trayed  ? 

HERE  there  is  no  need  to  reai 
The  illustration  strikes  the  ej 
instantly  and  with  a  power  whi( 
there  is  no  denying.  And  it  striki 
home.  The  more  one  looks  at  i 
the  more  powerful  its  effect  become 
And  its  implication  to  the  individu 
is  nothing  which  may  be  lightly  S' 
aside.  Even  those  of  us  who  hai 
been  under  the  observation  ( 
opticians  for  years  may  well  feel 
qualm  upon  first  glance. 

The  other  photograph  at  the  tt 
of  the  page  represents  one  hundrt 
and  fifty  pounds  of  butter,  it  havir 
been  estimated  that  this  is  tl 
amount  used  by  the  average  fami! 
of  four  people  in  the  course  of 
year.  This  is  not,  however,  adve 
tising  any  butter  producer  or  ar 
such  cooperative  group.  It  is 
member  of  a  series  of  similar  adve 
tising  illustrations  of  a  campai? 
for  Gibson  refrigerators.  Oth( 
members  of  the  series  feature  egg 
milk  and  such  products  which  r 
quire  good  refrigeration  in  the 
keeping.     The  function  of  the  pi 
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ture  is  simply  to  attract  the  reader's 
attention  by  the  visualization  of 
some  little  known  facts.  The  copy 
is  devoted  to  selling  the  refriger- 
ators, and  the  tie-up  between  the 
two  is  much  closer  than  one  might 
imagine  at  first  glance.  Of  especial 
interest  in  this  series  is  the 
photographer's  conception  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dozen  eggs, 
represented  by  four  gigantic  speci- 
mens which  tower  above  the  figure 
of  the  contemplative  housewife  like 
the  domes  of  an  Ottoman  mosque. 

In  the  reproduced  advertisement 
of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association  the  actual 
product  appears  in  the  illustration, 
magnified  to  dominate  a  town  land- 
scape in  the  background.  But  even 
here  the  huge  vitrified  brick  is  not 
the  center  of  interest.  Instead  the 
reader  notices  first  a  strange  looking 
beetle-like  creature,  humorously  re- 
ferred to  in  the  headline  as  a  "Tax- 
Bug,"  which  is  attacking  one  side  of 
the  brick.  After  all,  it  is  not  the 
size  of  the  product  but  its  durability 
which  is  the  big  selling  point. 

"It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  Tax- 
Bug    to    eat    through    a    Vitrified 


Brick,"  says  the  headline,  " — and  in 
the  meantime  the  bonds  are  paid 
off."  The  copy  goes  on  to  state  that 
"Scores  of  brick  pavements  laid 
twenty  to  thirty  j^ears  ago  are  in  use 
today — the  bonds  which  built  them 
long  ago  retired." 

This,  it  might  be  said,  is  not 
exaggeration.  At  one  time  before 
acquiring  a  white  collar  and  a 
typewriter  the  author  had  a  hand 
in  building  several  miles  of  brick- 
paved  road.  That  is,  he.  together 
with  five  colored  gentlemen  and 
a  fellow  named  Burns,  carried 
the  paving  blocks  for  one  "Hand- 
some" Brown  (also  colored),  who 
laid  them  in  place — "dropped,"  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  technical  term.  Hand- 
some once  took  said  author  on  a 
personally  conducted  tour  and 
pointed  out  with  justifiable  pride 
certain  other  roads  which  those  same 
able  hands  had  "dropped"  at  a  time 
when  I  was  receiving  nourishment 
from  a  glass  receptacle  with  a  rub- 
ber top.  Handsome,  it  seemed, 
claimed  a  record  for  dropping  forty- 
five  thousand  bricks  in  one  ten-hour 

day But  that  is  another  story. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  bricks  long 


outlasted  the  bonds  and  it  is  only 
question  of  whether  they  will  oi 
last  Handsome. 

Johns-Manville  makes  use  of 
slightly  different  form  of  exagger 
tion  in  advertising  Improved  A 
bestocel.  This  is  humorous 
"amiable"  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
is  undoubtedly  exaggeration  of 
sort.  Hurling  epithets  at  our  fu 
naces  is  something  most  of  us  ha 
tried  at  one  time  or  another,  b 
certainly  we  never  pictured  t 
action  exactly  in  this  manner.  The 
lies  its  charm;  there  is  where  it 
different ;  and  by  being  differei 
exaggerated  and  possessed  of  a  c« 
tain  whimsical  quality  it  attracts  i 
tention  and  sells  Asbestocel.  T 
copy  is  terse,  forceful  and  sparklir 
Once  the  page  gets  the  necessa 
attention,  it  is  almost  a  forego 
conclusion  that  it  will  be  read  a: 
the  reader  sold.  Here  the  illusti 
tion  certainly  does  not  feature  t 
product,  but  rather  the  negative  a 
peal.  However,  in  catching  t 
reader's  attention  and  putting  hi 
at  once  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mir 
this  amiable  whimsey  constitutes  : 
ideal  approach. 
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To  people  who  hurl  epithets 
at  their  furnaces 
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Johns-Manville 

Improved  AsbCStOCel  saves  coal 


ime  for  the  Tax-Bu^ 
I  a  Vitrified  Brick- 


■  and  in  the  meantimi 
the  bonds  are  paid  qfy 


WHEN  an  advertising  illustration  can  catch  the  reader's  attention  instantly  and  cause  him  to  read  tl 
text,  it  serves  as  an  ideal  selling  approach  and  may  be  said  to  justify  its  existence.  The  above  advertis 
ment  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  accomplishes  this  by  exaggeration  and  at  tl 
same  time  emphasizes  one  of  the  strongest  sales  points  of  their  product.  The  Johns-Manville  advertisemei 
us?s  exaggeration  of  a  different  sort  and  features  the  negative  rather  than  the  positive  appeal  of  their  produc 
There  is  little  doubt  in  either  case  but   that  the  layout    will    be    noticed    and    the    copy    read    with    interei 
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A  New  High  Record  Predicted 
for  1925  Railway  Earnings 

PREDICTIONS  based  on  earnings  so  far  this 
year  place  the  net  railway  operating  income 
for  1925  at  a  new  high  record,  and  every  indica- 
tion points  to  larger  railway  purchases  in  1926. 

In  selling  to  the  railways,  the  five  departmental 
publications  in  the  Railway  Service  Unit  can  aid 
you  effectively.  They  select  the  railway  men  you 
want  to  reach — for  each  publication  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one  of  the  five 
branches  of  railway  service. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The    House    of    Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  five  publications 

are  members  of 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

New  Orleans,   Mandeville,  La.        San 


6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
isco       Washington,  D.  C.        London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five   Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of   the  departments  in   the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste. 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Agency  Invoices 

A  CAUSE  of  constant  trouble  and 
time  consumption,  to  us  at  least,  is 
the  failure  of  publishers  uniformly  to 
figure  either  gross  or  net  on  their 
agency  invoices. 

I  wish  you  could  stir  up  something  on 
this.  Most  of  the  big  papers  figure 
net;  some  show  gross  and  net.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  handle  the  invoices  of  the 
New  York  Herald  or  the  New  York 
American,  for  instance,  for  the  lineage, 
gross  amount  and  net  amount  for  each 
ad  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  net  and 
gross  totals.  Everything  is  plain  and 
easy  to  check. 

Why  can't  more  papers  and  maga- 
zines follow  this  custom  of  showing 
gross  and  net? 

Marvin  Small,  President, 

New  York  Advertising  Agency, 

New  York  City. 


The  Problem  of  An  Industry 

WE  in  the  upper  leather  industry 
have  a  perennial  problem  on  our 
hands  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  advertising  men.  If  there  are  any 
among  the  readers  of  this  publication 
who  have  even  encountered  something 
similar  or  who  have  any  ideas  on  the 
subject,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

Believing  that  efficient  selling  should 
be  coupled  with  efficient  advertising, 
we  have  attempted  this  feat  with  re- 
sults which,  while  fairly  gratifying, 
are  in  no  way  spectacular.  At  every 
turn  we  run  up  against  this  stumbling 
block:  Upper  leather  is  not  subject  to 
identification,  and  the  tanner  who 
creates  the  market  has  no  protection. 

Many  ideas  have  been  advanced  but 
all  have  proved  impractical.  Marking 
of  the  back  is  insufficient,  as  this  side 
is  covered  by  a  lining.  The  supplying 
of  labels,  stickers  or  similar  tags  has 
been  rejected  because  the  manufac- 
turer holds  that  the  cost  of  applying 
these  in  a  highly  competitive  market 
increases  his  cost  of  production  and, 
further,  restricts  his  field.  The  outer 
surface  cannot  be  marked  since  this 
would  injure  the  grain,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  there  is  to  sell. 
Colors  and  finishes  can  be  and  are 
copied.  In  fact,  every  conceivable 
method  of  identification  is  copied 
readily,  and  the  tanner  who  sets  out 
to  create  a  national  market  is  subject 
to  the  competition  of  inferior  articles 
of  identical  appearance. 

This  is  our  problem.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  else  in  the  advertising  frater- 
nity   has    ever    encountered    a    similar 


situation  in  connection  with  their  own 
problems. 

F.  X.  Wholley, 

Barnet    Leather   Company.   Inc., 

New   York 

"Great  Rewards  —  and  Bitter 
Penalties" 

I  READ  with  interest  your  article  in 
your  November  18  issue  on  "I  want 
to  break  into  the  Advertising  Game." 

How  to  handle  and  help  the  raw 
material  from  which  we  must  draw  for 
the  future  is  certainly  a  real  problem. 

There  is  one  question  that  I  always 
put  up  to  such  an  applicant — "Have 
you  an  itch  to  sell?"  If  he  says  "No," 
then  I  explain  to  him  that  advertising 
in  any  of  its  phases  is  only  selling  and 
that  unless  he  likes  the  idea  of  moving 
merchandise  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
in  advertising  and  that  he  had  better 
try  something  else. 

If  he  says  "Yes,"  I  feel  around  to 
find  if  he  has  any  special  bent,  whether 
it  is  acquisitiveness,  which  might  de- 
velop into  making  him  useful  for 
research,  imagination,  which  might 
help  in  planning,  or  a  desire  to  write 
or  a  pleasing  personality  which  would 
make  him  rub  elbows  well  with  cus- 
tomers. If  he  has  come  from  college, 
I  try  to  find  out  if  he  has  been  a  leader 
either  in  class  or  fraternity  or  sport. 

Sometimes  all  this  leads  to  an  out- 
standing trait  which  can  be  used  effec- 
tively in  some  branch  of  the  advertis- 
ing business  other  than  the  agency.  I 
then  "pass  him  on"  in  a  direction  that 
I  think  may  lead  to  a  connection. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  get  such  a 
fellow  to  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know.  One  young  man  who  called  on 
me  told  me  all  about  his  success  in 
college,  of  the  number  of  business 
courses  he  had  taken,  and  the  degrees 
he  had  acquired  on  the  way.  It  was 
only  by  hard  pumping  that  I  learned 
that  his  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  grocery  store  and  this  young 
man  knew  all  the  details  of  the  grocery 
business.  This  made  further  procedure 
less  difficult. 

When  any  young  man  wants  to  break 
into  the  advertising  "game"  seriously, 
I  think  a  desire  to  sell,  or  experience 
in  selling  should  be  the  starting  point 
of  the  discussion.  If  he  has  the  itch 
to  sell  but  not  the  experience,  I  usually 
counsel  the  youngster  to  join  some  or- 
ganization where  he  can  dispose  of 
goods  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  shop. 

And  when  one  of  these  kids  mentions 
the  advertising  "game,"  I  always  think 
of  what  my  friend  Bill  Corman  says — 
"Advertising  is  a  business  of  great 
rewards — and  bitter  penalties." 


In  talking  with  these  people  I  use  t 
word  "profession,"  not  to  be  snobbis 
but  because  advertising  is  too  strenuo 
an  occupation  to  be  called  a  "gam( 
More  than  mere  "playing"  is  necessa 
if  one  would  succeed  in  breaking  in 
it.  Very  truly  yours, 

M.  L.  Wilson,  Vice-President, 

The  Blackman  Company,  Inc. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Hustace  Disagrees 

"■^^OU  certainly  have  a  valual 
X  magazine.  At  times  I  disagr 
violently  with  some  of  your  artich 
but  they  are  always  productive  of  m 
thought. 

A.  M.  Hustace,  Advertising  Managt 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Compai 

Orange,  New  Jers< 

Too  Busy  to  Fight 

WHEN  problems,  even  to  t 
greatest  differences  which  m. 
arise  between  the  greatest  nations 
the  world,  can  be  decided  in  a  mann 
that  is  fair,  equitable  and  satisfacto 
by  an  amicable  and  frank  meeting 
the  interested  parties,  it  is  my  opini 
that  the  most  vexing  problems  of  t 
business  world  can  be  settled  in  mu 
the  same  way. 

The  Association  of  National  Adv« 
tisers  is  too  busy  to  fight.  We  are  co 
stantly  growing  in  membership  ai 
spreading  out  in  our  activities.  Tl 
year  promises  to  be  the  biggest  a; 
most  prosperous  we  have  ever  enjoye 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  marr« 
to  have  our  progress  impeded,  by  en 
less  controversies  which  in  the  loi 
run  net  neither  of  the  contestar 
anything. 

Such  fruitless  struggles  constitu 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  was 
in  advertising.  I  feel,  and  the  whc 
association  which  I  represent  feels,  t 
need  for  a  little  study,  a  little  more 
the  "get  together"  spirit  among  t' 
organizations  which  represent  the  o 
posite  and  often  opposed  parties  to  t 
proposition. 

Such   a    study   must   be   constructi 
and  not  destructive  and  can  only  be 
be  realized  when  all  of  the  parties  co 
cerned   are   working  toward   the   san 
end   with   a   minimum   of   lost   motio 
Obviously   this    calls   for   clear   mutu 
understanding    and    confidence.       It 
toward  the  attaining  of  this  conditie 
that  we  are  aiming,  and  as  a  proof  < 
our  good  faith  we  will  take  the  initi 
steps,  confident  that   we   shall   be   ra 
half  way  by  every  truly  broad-mind( 
and  unselfish  man  in  advertising. 
E.  T.  Hall,  President, 
Association  of  National  Advertisei 
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Whafs  Regional  Advertising? 
Look  at  This  Map 


"BUY  jrHAT  YOU  CAX  USE" 

To  the  National  Advertiser  whose  product  has  only  Regional 
Distribution — 

To  the  Agency  representing  such  Accounts — 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  plan  of  "Regional  Advertising 
at  Regional  Rates"  is  well  worth  your  early  attention. 

For  Regional  Rates  See  the  Map 
Ask  Any  JSIonitor  Advertising  Office  for  Full  Information 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Goodrich  Launches  Drive  to    | 
Sell  Bad  Weather  Merchandise 

By  George  Burnham 


FORTUNATE  indeed 
is  the  manufacturer 
who  has  a  whole 
year  in  which  to  market 
his  product.  There  is 
scarcely  any  single  line 
which  does  not  have  its 
sales  peaks  and  valleys. 
Much  can  be  done  by  edu- 
cational effort  to  promote 
the  use  of  the  product 
during  seasons  previously 
considered  impossible,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  the 
commodities  to  which 
this  remedy  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

Thus  it  is  that  manu- 
facturers are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  a  swift, 
intensive  drive  over  a 
period  which  is  strictly 
limited  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. During  this  period 
they  must  make  or  break 
their  product;  on  one 
short,  hectic  drive  they 
must  stand  or  fall  for  an 
entire  year. 

To  the  manufacturer 
who  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  such  a  situ- 
ation, nothing  can  prove 
of  greater  value  than  the 
experiences  of  others.  So 
herewith  is  presented  a 
digest  of  the  steps  of  a 
campaign  of  national 
scope,  designed  to  sell  a 
bad     weather     product — 

rubbers  and  galoshes — the  single  possible  type  and  most  of  the  in- 
peak  period  for  which  must  neces-  dividuals  who  might  find  logical  use 
sarily  come  before  Christmas  and  for  it.  In  all  it  is  estimated  that  up- 
which,  experience  had  taught,  will  ward  of  25,000,000  will  be  reached 
only  last  appi-oximately  thirty  days,    by  circulation  alone. 


RainorSnow^ 

^mart  Jashion  Says  Xippers 


lines  of  the  foot,  can  es  under  the  arch 

and  obeys  the  dictum  of  the  fashion- 

footwear  attice  for  wel  and  slushy 

underfoodng. 

vides  a  quick,  convenient  method  of 

fastening  and  superfine  quality  but 

grace  and  youth  in  foot  line -love- 

liness from  slipper  to  frock  hem. 

a  part  of  your  season's  wardrobe 

Observe  how  it  follows  the  natural 

now. 

THE  B.  F.  CWODRICH  RUBBER  COV 

PANY,  E,.atfch.d  1870.  AKRON,  OHJO 

Thunday.  10  to  U  P.  M.  (Eastenx  Standard  Time)       ^^^W  .J^        ,JL 


When  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company  decided  to  put  on  the  cur- 
rent campaign  for  their  "Zippers," 
they  planned  to  make  it  nation-wide. 
Their  schedule  of  insertions  not  only 
called  for  newspapers,  national 
magazines,  farm  papers  and  posters, 
but  was  extended  to  take  in  college 
papers    and    radio    broadcasting    as 


By  far  the  most  elaborately  mer- 
chandised of  these  media  were  the 
newspapers.  Long  before  the  sched- 
uled date  of  the  initial  insertion  this 
field  was  thoroughly  investigated 
and  the  individual  newspapers  made 
acquainted  with  the  proposition. 
Their  cooperation  was  sought  to 
merchandise    the    product    and    the 


well.  In  fact,  it  was  estimated  that  campaign  with  the  dealers  in  the 
this  program  would  bring  their  territories  that  these  publications 
product    to    the    attention    of   every    covered.     In  the 


cases  the  papers  were 
sold  fully  on  the  plan  and 
promised  complete  sup- 
port. 

The  nature  and  aim  of 
the  campaign  are  best  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  deal- 
ers from  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Goodrich 
company  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
Here  it  is  described  as  a 
"high-powered,  quick-act- 
ing, concentrated  sales 
force."  The  dealers'  sup- 
port is  then  urged:  "This 
campaign,  built  for  you, 
planned  to  bring  business 
to  your  store,  is  as  much 
yours  as  you  make  it — no 
more.  Capitalize  it  to  the 
fullest  —  display  Zippers 
— advertise  them  in  your 
own  way — tie  up  with 
our  major  effort  and  your 
sales  will  mount." 

The  newspaper  sched- 
ule calls  for  thirteen  in- 
sertions— three  full  pages 
together  with  ten  smaller 
single  advertisements.  All 
of  these  are  planned  to 
appear  coincident  with 
the  coming  of  bad 
weather  and  to  appear  in 
quick  succession  within 
the  space  of  a  month. 

Before  the  first  inser- 
tion, the  cooperating 
newspapers  will  have 
paved  the  way  in  their 
territories,  and  on  the  day  that  the 
first  full  page  advertisement  breaks, 
the  service  men  from  these  publica- 
tions will  have  window  stickers 
posted.  They  will  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  all  merchandising  in- 
structions are  carried  out,  and  as 
the  campaign  progresses  will  have 
proofs  of  the  actual  advertisements 
posted  in  the  store  windows  where- 
ever  practical.  In  the  towns  where 
newspaper  service  is  lacking,  the 
company  will  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  work  through  the  mail. 

A  number  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lish smaller  monthly  or  weekly  mer- 
majority  of    chandising  papers  which  they  send 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52] 
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AL  CONNECTION 


IS  ESTEEMED  AN  ASSET 
IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ITS  CLIENTS 


'because  ^ 


1.  Its  staff  comprises  experienced  marketing  authorities. 

2.  It  finds  out  all  the  facts  before  it  spends  the  money. 

3.  It  handles  no  advertising  of  any  objectionable  character. 

4.  It  bases  all  recommendations  on  carefully  considered  plans  with  well 
defined  objeaives. 

5.  Its  retail  accounts  provide  helpful  trade  and  consumer  contacts  for 
national  clients. 

6.  It  is  willing  to  wait  while  advertising  beginners  grow  into  large 
advertisers. 

7.  Its  copy  and  an  departments  are  brilliant  in  performance  and  practi- 
cal in  execution. 

8.  It  favors  no  particular  form  of  media  — using  direct  mail,  trade- 
papers,  magazines,  newspapers,  outdoor  advertising— each  according 
to  the  advertiser's  needs. 

9.  It  practices  the  Interrupting  Idea  which  gives  every  account  its  own 
individuality  and  carries  through  to  the  point  of  sale. 

10.  It  pays  particular  attention  to  the  application  of  national  advertising 
to  the  selling  job— on  the  road,  in  the  windows  and  behind  the  counter. 

11.  It  utilizes  on  each  account  the  group  experience  of  the  entire  Feder- 
ation with  three  continuous  contacts— executive,  creative  and  detail. 

12.  Its  organization  is  thorough  and  efficient  to  the  smallest  detail  and 
concentrates  united  effort  on  every  client's  problems. 


FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

SIX  EAST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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The  Health  of  Salesmen  on 
the  Road 

By  Dr.  William  Bierman 

Medical  Director,  National  Council  of  Traveling  Salesmen 


WHAT  happens  when  a  sales- 
man out  on  the  road  gets  any 
of  the  minor  ailments  to 
which  flesh  is  heir? 

I  find  that  there  has  been  a  curi- 
ous negligence  of  this  subject.  Large 
companies  have  elaborate  parapher- 
nalia for  the  welfare  of  factory  and 
office  employees,  but  the  salesman  is 
"out  of  the  picture"  entirely. 

What  does  happen  to  the  sales- 
man on  the  road?  I  have  made  it 
my  business  to  find  out,  and  I  have 
uncovered  the  reasons  behind  what 
sales  managers  call  "weather  re- 
ports," "grouches,"  "lack  of  pep" 
and  "soldiering."  I  have  discovered 
that  the  salesman  has  not  had  quite 
a  fair  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  (due  to  circum- 
stances), and  that  the  salesman's 
health  is  a  matter  which  should  con- 
cern us  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
does. 

Here  is  a  typical  picture  of  what 
happens  on  the  road:  Jack  Smith, 
salesman,  travels  in  a  stuffy  Pull- 
man train  one  early  winter  night. 
A  fellow  passenger  sneezes  continu- 
ously, and  the  air  is  filled  with 
coryza  germs.  The  next  morning, 
on  arriving  at  Peoria,  111.,  Jack 
Smith  feels  rather  minus  in  energy, 
but  as  he  gets  a  letter  from  the  sales- 
manager  sternly  abjuring  him  to  put 
"pep"  into  his  job,  he  steps  lively, 
but  his  sales  work  has  not  the  full 
quota  of  "go"  in  it.  By  evening  he 
feels  worse. 

"If  I  were  home."  he  says  to  him- 
self, a  bit  soui-ly,  "I  would  go  to  a 
doctor,  or  the  wife  would  fix  me  up 
some  of  her  home  remedies.  But 
what  can  I  expect,  leading  this  dog's 
life  on  the  road?  The  doctors  are  a 
bunch  of  robbers.  If  I  went  to  any 
of  'em  here  they'd  size  me  up  at 
once  for  a  transient  and  soak  me  the 
limit.  I've  got  to  hang  on  to  my 
coin.     I'll  fight  this  sickness  down." 

But  you  can't  fight  a  cold  down. 
Treatment  is  very  necessary  and  ad- 
visable; the  general  public  has  a  lot 
to  learn  about  these  supposedly 
innocent  and  insignificant  colds.  So 
Jack,  to  take  his  mind  off  his  sick 


Dr.  William  Bierman 

feeling,  goes  to  a  movie  theater — 
another  germ-laden,  airless  place, 
which  only  brings  him  "down"  all 
the  sooner.  The  next  morning  he 
feels  definitely  worse.  He  now  de- 
velops a  "neurosis";  he  is  baffled, 
angry,  grouchy.  He  berates  his 
house,  after  reading  his  mail;  he 
goes  out  to  sell  and  does  it  badly. 
His  mental  state  that  night  as  he 
makes  out  a  poor  report  is  worse 
than  ever.  He  knows  he  will  hear 
from  his  chief,  but  he  "doesn't  give 
a  darn."  He  foolishly  takes  a  "shot" 
of  liquor  that  night  with  some  false 
notion  that  it  will  cure  him. 

THE  next  day  in  Springfield,  he 
goes  doggedly  to  the  hotel  doctor 
and  gets  some  sort  of  treatment.  The 
hotel  doctor  is — well,  often  a  hotel 
doctor.  Need  more  be  said?  Jack 
scarcely  realizes  the  distinctions  be- 
tween doctors;  and  even  if  he  did. 
what  means  has  he  for  making  dis- 
tinctions? He  remembers  a  time 
when  he  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
quack  for  treatment,  and  he  is  very 
shy  of  strange  doctors — quite  justi- 
fiably. 

When  he  arrives  at  Bloomington, 
he  is  pretty  well  licked.  He  wires 
the  house,  goes  to  bed  in  the  hotel, 


and — having  asked  the  corner  drug- 
gist, in  pleading  tones,  "Tip  me  off 
to  a  good  doctor,  will  you?" — one 
arrives  and  tells  him  something 
quite  different  from  what  the  Spring- 
field doctor  told  him. 

Now  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 
story — it  is  startlingly  usual.  The 
same  story  is  repeated  as  to  teeth, 
indigestion,  etc.  The  salesman's 
mode  of  life  has  placed  his  health 
at  the  mercy  of  a  disorganized  and 
disconnected  medical  system.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  select  medical 
advisers  intelligently,  to  keep  with- 
in moderate  fees  or  to  secure  con- 
tinuity of  treatment  from  town  to 
town  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  cost.  Some  salesmen  I  know^ 
and  some  who  could  ill  afford  it — 
have  paid  two  and  three  times  over 
for  X-ray  photographs,  examina- 
tions, tests,  etc.,  all  because  they  had 
been  made  for  these  salesmen  in 
different  towns. 

Perhaps  you  will  by  this  time  see 
why  the  National  Council  of  Travel- 
ing Salesmen  appointed  a  medical 
director  with  the  plea  that  he  work 
out  a  solution  to  the  problem  which 
salesmen  have  felt  very  deeply 
about.  The  Council  has  encouraged 
me  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooper- 
ation of  medical  authorities  in  mak- 
ing available  an  authenticated  list  of 
high  grade,  moderate  fee  doctors  in 
all  traveled  cities  and  towns,  and 
also  to  develop  a  plan  for  continuity 
of  treatment  from  town  to  town. 

Both  of  these  ends  have  now  been 
accomplished.  The  country's  medi- 
cal authorities  have  willingly  aided, 
and  a  national  list  of  doctors  and 
specialists  has  been  developed,  the 
selected  doctors  agreeing  to  give  the 
salesmen  their  best  attention  at 
moderate  fees;  and  to  provide  for 
continuity  of  treatment  where  advis- 
able by  using  a  history  form  which 
the  salesman  can  carry  with  him  to 
the  next  town  and  give  the  doctor 
there  his  authentic  basis  of  continu- 
ation. 

Knowing  the  interested  feeling 
which  good  sales  managers  have  for 
their  men,    I    believe   that   this   de- 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   86] 
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The  Iron  A^e 
39% 


VOLUME   OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  METAL  TRADES  FIELD 

Significant  Figures  for  Industrial 
Advertisers  Who  Would  Reach  the 
Largest  Market  at  the  Smallest  Cost 
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How  Advertising  Is  Building 
a  New  Church  for  Us 


And  How  It  Is  Paying  Our  Expenses 

By  H.  /.  Sherman 

Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MOST  of  the  church 
advertising  has 
been  to  increase 
attendance.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  advertis- 
ing can  accomplish  one 
other  great  task  for  the 
church,  and  that  is  to 
furnish  it  with  the  neces- 
sary financial  support. 
We  have  tried  advertis- 
ing in  our  own  congrega- 
tion to  this  end,  and  it  is 
because  of  our  experience 
that  we  are  moved  to 
make  this  statement. 

We  first  turned  to  ad- 
vertising    in     an     emer- 
gency.     We    wanted    and 
needed  a  new  church  au- 
ditorium.    We  had  talked 
of  it  for  a  long  time.   But     ^^:=^= 
our    talk    had    led    to    no 
particular    action.      Finally   we    put 
the  matter  up  to  the  general  board 
of  our  denomination,  from  whom  we 
had  received  certain  assistance  since 
the   time   of   our   organization,    and 
under  whose   jurisdiction   we   were. 
At    their    direction    their    architect 
studied  our  situation 
prepare  plans 


C^lll  l!<  HI  '^  ail  (oniini;  to  ii.ili/f  that  advertising  is 
i  invaluable  in  aiding  them  to  carry  on  their  work. 
A  direct  mail  campaign  enabled  Grace  Church,  in 
Toledo,  to  raise  $25,000  on  short  notice,  and  its  annual 
budget  is  regularly  oversubscribed  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  similar  methods  of  direct   mail  advertising 


But  we  have  always  had; 
the  most  careful  manage- 
ment for  our  church  bus-; 
iness.  Up  until  this  year, 
the  only  mention  made  of! 
finances  to  our  member- 
ship was  an  annual  every-; 
member  canvass.  Our; 
budget  for  the  year  was 
announced,  explained,  and 
discussed  at  the  annual 
congregational  meeting 
preceding  the  canvass. 
Then,  at  a  time  appointed 
and  previously  announced, 
two-men  teams  called  at 
the  homes  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  collected  the 
signed  pledge  cards. 
There  was  no  pressure  on 
anyone  to  sign,  and  the 
amount  of  the  pledge  was 
left  entirely  to  the  indi- 
The    remarkable    fact   was 


and  advertising  did  the  job.  Just 
why  we  chose  this  means,  and  why 
it  was  so  successful  may  be  under- 
stood better,  perhaps,  in  the  light 
of  a  little  of  the  history  of  our  par- 
ticular congregation. 

We   have   a   relatively   small   con- 

and  began  to    gregation,  our  membership  number- 

The  ti-easurer  of  the    ing  about  295.     When  we  built  our 

board  called  on  us  to  discuss  ways    first    building    we    went    into    debt    of  $25,000  for  our  new  building.   To 

and  means.  heavily.     When  we  rebuilt  12  years    call    a    congregational    meeting    re- 

Our    completed    plant    would    cost    ago   we   were   still    in    debt   on   our    quired    two    weeks'    advance    notice. 

approximately     $85,000.       We     had    original    building.      But   our   people    To  organize  canvassers  seemed  like 


vidua!. 

this — we  usually  oversubscribed  our 

budget. 

You  will  understand,  therefore, 
the  willingness  of  our  people  to  give, 
without  urging  and  without  pres- 
sure. 

Remember  we  had  scarcely  three 
months   in  which  to  secure  pledges 


about  $15,000  in  cash  available.    We    prospered,  and  we  wiped  the  entire 
could  borrow  $30,000  from  the  bank,    debt  out  without  any  special  effort. 


The  board  expected  to  be  able  to 
give  us  $15,000.  We  would  have  to 
raise  the  remaining  $25,000  our- 
selves. The  meeting  of  the  general 
board  at  which  our  proposition 
would  receive  consideration  was 
scarcely  three  months  away.  If  we 
were  ready  then,  the  board,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  give  its  approval. 
If  we  were  not  ready,  our  project 
probably  would  be  deferred  another 
year. 

We  turned  to  advertising  to  raise    aware  that  this 
the    necessary    $25,000    in    pledges,    usual   situation 


Then,  still  without  special  effort,  we 
began  to  accumulate  a  new  building 
fund,  laying  aside  small  amounts 
from  the  surplus  in  our  current  ex- 
pense funds,  and  certain  oi-ganiza- 
tions  begain  designating  their  treas- 
uries as  building  funds. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  experi- 
enced a  slight  feeling  of  surprise  at 
the  casual  way  we  referred  to  a  sur- 
plus in  our  current  expense  fund 
which  could  be  laid  aside.  We  are 
a  somewhat  un- 
church  finances. 


a  considerable  task,  and  we  were 
afraid  that  the  personal  canvass 
would  lead  to  high  pressure  methods 
in  some  cases.  This  we  wanted  to 
avoid.  We  had  faith  in  our  people, 
and  we  felt  the  sacredness  of  our 
task.  So  we  decided  to  use  a  direct 
appeal,  without  personal  solicitation, 
and  to  make  the  plan  one  of  volun- 
tary subscription. 

We  printed  a  four-page  an- 
nouncement. On  the  first  or  cover 
page  we  printed  a  picture  of  our 
proposed  new  building.  Beneath 
the  picture  we  printed  the  following 
text: 
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No  sales  plan  on  a  radio  pro' 
duct  can  he  100%  productive 
without  a  space  schedule  in 


Through  the  effective  character  of  its  circulation, 
through  alert  and  reliable  service  to  the  reader,  and 
because  of  its  direct  appeal,  THE  RADIO  DEALER, 
published  monthly  for  the  Radio  Businessman,  leads 
all  publications  in  Radio  Advertising  and  in  results 
to  Radio  Advertisers. 


The  only  semi-monthly  in 
its  field,  the  leading  au- 
thority since  1904  and  the 
publication  of  greatest 
influence  in  its  field. 


TOBACCO 

The  weekly  trade  journal 
of  the  tobacco,  cigar,  cigar- 
ette, snuff  and  allied  indus- 
tries. 


Established  1872 
Published    weekly.      The 
technical    authority   of  the 
paper  and  pulp  industries. 

AMERICAN 

SIATIPNER 

OFFICE  Outfitter 

The  weekly  trade  journal 
of  the  stationery,  office  out- 
fitting  and   kindred   fields. 


Rates,  Circulation  Data,  etc.,  upon  request 

10  East  39th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone — Caledonia  0560 
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Keeping  That  Ten  Per  Cent 
Margin 


IN  its  national  expansion,  the 
United  States  has  passed  from 
the  agricultural  stage  into  the 
industrial,  and  now  is  gradually 
turning  to  the  commercial.  With 
the  development  of  industries,  it  is 
natural  that  manufacturers  should 
look  abroad  for  new  fields  into 
which  to  extend  their  sales,  and  as 
they  have  done  this,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  has  grown  rap- 
idly. The  exports  of  the  United 
States  in  1924  amounted  to  four  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars,  and  the 
1925  figures  are  even  greater. 

Exporting,  taking  an  average,  ab- 
sorbs ten  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  ten 
per  cent  is  an  important  factor  in 
taking  care  of  the  country's  surplus 
farm  products  and  in  keeping  mills, 
packing  houses  and  factories  run- 
ning fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year, 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  every 
man  on  the  job.  Foreign  trade, 
moreover,  helps  to  keep  an  even  flow 
of  production,  inasmuch  as,  except 
in  abnormal  times,  depressions  are 
seldom  international  but  are  usually 
due  to  local  causes.  While  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  Dakotas  may  fail,  bring- 


By  A.  L.  White 


ing  on  a  slump  in  buying  there, 
Australia  and  Argentina  may  have 
bumper  crops  which  will  cause  good 
business  in  those  countries. 

For  these  reasons,  foreign  trade 
is  important  to  the  United  States. 
To  the  European  countries,  it  is 
vital.  Their  industries  depend  for 
their  life  upon  exporting  a  large 
proportion  of  their  output.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  the  European  nations 
again  build  up  their  industries,  in 
their  struggle  for  life  they  will  put 
up  keen  competition  with  American 
firms  in  foreign  fields,  particularly 
in  the  undeveloped  fields  such  as 
Latin  America. 

In  fact,  Latin  America  has  for 
many  years  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion among  the  industrial  nations. 
Before  the  war  the  European  coun- 
tries had  a  big  trade  there,  and  since 
the  war  they  have  been  exerting 
strenuous  efforts  to  regain  their 
foothold.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  a  good  share  of  business 
with  its  southern  neighbors.  It  has 
the  preponderance  of  trade  with 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  runs  neck  to 
neck  with  Great  Britain  in  Brazil 
and  Uruguay.  Argentina  is  the 
most  important  market  in  South 
America  and  there  at  present  Great 
Britain  leads.  The  British,  Ger- 
mans, French.  Italians  and  Japanese 
all  are  becoming  active  in  the  South 
American  field. 

No  reason  exists  for  any  fear  on 
the  part  of  American  firms  that  they 
cannot  do  business  in  face  of  this 
competition.  They  have  many  fac- 
tors in  their  favor,  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  markets, 
which  may  easily  be  acquired,  they 
should  be  able  not  only  to  hold  what 
they  have,  but  to  work  up  new  busi- 
ness. It  is,  of  course,  natural  to 
devote  most  effort  to  the  larger 
countries  and  to  those  which  appear 
to  have  the  best  purchasing  power, 
but  while  doing  this,  some  of  the 
possibilities  offered  for  sales  in  the 
smaller  markets  may  be  ignored. 

A  market  should  not  always  be 
judged  by  its  size.  From  its  size 
and  its  four  hundred  million  inhabi- 
tants, China  might  be  believed  to  be 


an  excellent  market,  and  its  great 
numbers  do  have  something  to  dc 
with  making  it  a  market  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  does  not  rank  as  high  as  a 
purchaser  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  as  the  little  island  of 
Cuba,  and  its  per  capita  trade  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  New 
Zealand  with  its  1,300,000  people. 
In  1924  China  had  a  per  capita 
trade,  import  and  export,  of  about 
$4  against  New  Zealand's  $390. 

One  should  not  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion, either,  that  because  a  field 
has  not  at  present  a  very  good  pur- 
chasing power,  it  cannot  be  de- 
veloped into  a  good  market.  There 
was  a  time  when  Cuba  was  not  con- 
sidered a  good  market.  But 
through  the  opening  up  of  its  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  education  of 
its  people,  Cuba  has  been  developed 
into  the  sixth  largest  market  in  the 
world  for  goods  from  the  United 
States. 

Other  small  countries  in  Latin 
America,  some  of  which  are  now 
much  further  advanced  than  Cuba 
was  when  Americans  first  entered 
it,  are  well  worth  consideration  and 
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There's  still  time  to  **make  it/" 


December  23r<l — that's  the 
closing  date  for  the  Annual 
Statistical  and  Progress 
Number  of  Electrical 
World. 


The  Copy  Appeal 

most  effective  fur  advertising  in  the  Janu- 
ary 2nd  issue  is  obviously  that  which 
ties  up  definitely  with  the  editorial  theme 
of  this  Statistical  number.  The  progress 
of  a  manufacturer's  business:  its  develop- 
ment along  certain  definite  lines:  statisti- 
cal information  concerning  the  manufac- 
turer's contribution  to  this  basic  industry 
— these  can  be  used  to  make  effective 
copy  for  this  important  number.  With 
the  use  of  this  issue  as  a  reference 
number,  advertising  copy  should  also  in- 
clude an  index  of  products  manufactured. 

At  the  right  are  shown  the  ten  sections 
under  which  the  advertising  pages  will 
be  classified.  Manufacturers  and  readers 
alike  have  endorsed  this  idea  as  a  de- 
cided help  in  both  the  selling  and  pur- 
chasing of  equipment. 

Consult  us  freely.     Possibly  tee  can  help 
in  the  preparation  of  copy. 


January  2nd — that's  the  date  for  the  Annual 
Statistical  Number  of  Electrical  JVorld.  You 
still  have  time  to  "make  it." 

There's  valuable  market  data  in  this  annual 
issue.  Much  time  has  been  spent  by  Electrical 
World  in  gathering  statistics  and  data  of  value 
to  the  financial,  executive,  manufacturing  and 
sales  branches  of  the  electrical  industry.  Confi- 
dence built  up  over  a  period  of  years  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Electrical  World  alone  to  secure 
confidential  statistical  data  as  presented  in  each 
statistical  issue. 

That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  issue  (out- 
side regular  subscription  list)  at  $1  per  copy, 
is  ample  testimony  of  its  value  as  a  reference 
number.  It  has  become  a  "necessity"  with 
executives  in  the  field. 

— The  Ten  Advertising  Sections — 

1.  Engineering  and  Financial       5.   Wiring  Supplies 

„     .        .  ..    -ij-  6.  Materials  and  Parts 

2.  Load  Building  ^  Transmission     and     Distri- 

3.  Illumination  bulion 

4.  Searchlight  8.  Motors— Control— Drive 

9.      Generating    Station    Equipment    (tlectricaU 
lo!   Generating   Station  Equipment    (Mechanical) 

For  51  years  Electrical  World  has  been  serving 
the  electrical  industry  as  its  "weekly  news- 
paper." 

Forms  close  Dec.  23rd. 
Reserve  space  now! 

""   ELECTRICAL  WORLD     '" 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th   Street,  New  York 

BOSTON  PH1LADELPHI.4  SYRACUSE  CHICAGO 

ST.    LOUIS  CLEVELAND  SAN    FRANCISCO 

A  McGran-Hill  Pnhlication 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

G&  Bodkins 


A  RECENT  experience  with  an  artist 
of  note,  in  which  happily  I  was 
able  to  prevent  the  floundering 
of  a  costly  art  commission,  reminded 
me  of  the  advice  a  very  successful 
agency  art  director  gave  me  several 
years  ago  which  has  proved  invaluable. 
Said  he,  "When  you  go  to  an  artist's 
studio  to  see  the  picture  he  has  done 
for  you,  leave  the  picture  you  have  in 
your  mind  outside  his  door.  Go  in  to 
see  what  the  artist  has  done,  not  what 
you  thought  he  was  going  to  do.  No 
two  minds  ever  think  the  same  picture, 
and  it  isn't  humanly  possible  for  the 
artist  to  paint  or  draw  the  picture 
that  is  in  your  mind.  Therefore  leave 
your  mental  picture  entirely  out  of  the 
consideration,  as  though  it  had  never 
existed.  Judge  the  picture  he — or  it 
may  be  she — has  done  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of:  'Will  this  picture  serve 
to  tell  the  story  or  bring  out  the  point 
I  am  aiming  at?' 

"Generally  you  will  find  that  it  will 
do  just  as  well  as  the  picture  you  had 
in  your  mind;  and  often  it  will  prove 
much  more  effective.  In  any  event, 
if  revision  is  required  the  picture  will 
revise  much  more  successfully  if  you 
start  with  his  picture  instead  of  with 
your  own." 

-8-pt- 

The  morning  mail  brings  me  a  yel- 
lowed newspaper  clipping  of  uncertain 
date,  and  from  what  paper  I  know  not 
(else  I  should  give  credit  in  printing 
it) ,  which  relates  an  incident  concern- 
ing the  time  when  the  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight  mills,  which  make  the  well- 
known  "Fruit  of  the  Loom"  sheeting, 
were  owned  by  the  Knight  brothers. 

The  Knights  were  perhaps  the  ablest 
textile  makers  in  the  country,  says 
this  clipping,  but  their  conservatism 
was  notable  even  in  New  England. 

They  never  used  traveling  salesmen. 
Their  sales  manager,  who  had  been 
with  them  fifty-nine  years,  once  hired 
a  star  salesman.  As  the  two  were 
sitting  out  in  front  of  the  oflSces,  as 
was  the  old  custom,  the  salesman  spied 
one  of  his  customers.  He  ran  after 
him,  stopped  him  and  sold  him  a  bill 
of  goods  straightaway.  When  he  re- 
turned, the  sales  manager  discharged 
him. 

"When  this  company  has  to  run  after 
its  customers  to  sell  them  goods,"  he 
announced,  "it  will  stop  doing  busi- 
ness." 

-8-pt- 

Perhaps  the  idea  is  old,  but  I  hap- 
pen never  to  have  seen  it  worked  out 


until  this  week:  Daggett  &  Ramsdell, 
in  sending  out  a  beauty  booklet,  inclose 
a  form  letter  which  is  folded  to  fit 
into  the  booklet  and  tipped  in  on  the 
first  page  so  that  when  you  open  the 
book  you  can't  miss  the  letter,  and  it 
can't  lose  out. 

-8-pt- 

"I  understand  that  along  the  Nile 
River  laborers  work  all  day  drawing 
water  from  the  river  by  hand  and  pour- 
ing it  into  the  irrigation  ditches,  while 
all  along  the  river's  bank  are  stationed 
pumps  for  doing  the  same  thing  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently.  However,  the 
Egyptians  do  not  know  how  to  operate 
or  care  for  these  machines.  Some  con- 
cern had  sent  out  salesmen,  who  sold 
the  pumps,  but  did  not  take  the  time 
to  see  that  they  were  being  put  to  use, 
apparently  feeling  that  their  responsi- 
bility stopped  with  the  sale  of  the  ma- 
chines. If  we  wrill  think  of  our  own 
experience  in  buying  and  look  around 
a  bit,  we  will  realize  that  such  mis- 
taken ideas  regarding  selling  are  not 
confined  to  Egypt." 

This,  by  F.  H.  Beveridge  of  the 
Fuller  Brush  Company,  contains  a 
whole  flock  of  germs  of  thought  for 
industrial  sales  manager,  as  well  as 
for  the  sales  managers  of  household 
specialties  of  many  kinds. 
-8-pt- 

I  contend  that  Smith  Brothers  have 
discovered  how  to  use  farm  papers. 
Witness   a   reduced   facsimile   of   their 


October  farm  paper  copy.  To  the  man 
on  the  farm  an  almanac  is  always  hard   j 
to  resist,  and  this  particular  almanac 
has    a    delightful    whimsicality    which 
makes    it    particularly    irresistible. 

-8-pt- 

Very  interesting,  some  figures  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  based  on 
a  survey  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

It  seems  that  to  approximate  the 
buying  power  of  a  city  or  community 
in  dollars  you  have  only  to  multiply 
the  population  by  the  magic  number 
217. 

If  you  would  know  the  amount  spent 
on  foods,  take  30.8  per  cent  of  this; 
wearing  apparel,  15.4  per  cent;  furni- 
ture, 5.5  per  cent;  fuel  and  light,  6.7 
per  cent. 

A  fine  fresh  scent,  this,  for  the  "data 
hounds"  to  follow  up ! 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

COUCH  DROPS      Sft.'£,°,V£ 


W.  Arthur  Cole,  vice-president  of 
The  Corman  Company,  writes  a  letter 
which  interests  me  greatly. 

"Another  theme,"  says  he,  "is  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
'mass'  audience  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered moron — lacking  imagination — 
by  sophisticated   advertising  men. 

"For  instance,  haven't  the  movies 
had  a  tremendous  influence  in  enkind- 
ling the  imaginations  of  this  class 
labeled  moron?  Does  copy  have  to  be 
prosaic  in  presentation  of  facts  for 
this  audience? 

"While  I  am  opposed  to  the  wholly 
fairyland  style,  I  do  feel  that  there  is 
a  place  for  enlivening  facts  with  im- 
agination, even  when  the  audience  i» 
what  has  been  labeled  moron. 

"Have  we  not  reappraised  the  use 
of  words  since  Christ  and  Lincoln  and 
his  famous  simple-word  speech,  and 
the  Psalmists? 

"Have  not  the  common  people  grown 
in  their  appreciation  of  word  symbols? 
Has  any  one  made  a  recent  survey  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  common  pee-pul? 
Let's  do  it— "as  of  date  1926 — or  get 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  or  some 
other  monied  group  of  students  to  do 
it  for  us!" 
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The  Farm  Journal 

Has  Always  Had 

a 

Small  Page 


To  have  originated  ideas 
that  have  lived  for  half 
a  century  and  still  remain 
as  sound  as  ever  is  the 
achievement  of  The  Farm 
Journal. 

Among  these  ideas,  ger* 
minated  back  in  1877, 
was  the  small  (4504ine) 
page  farm  paper.  With 
this  small,  compact,  easily- 
held  page.  The  Farm 
Journal  stood  alone  in  its 
field  for  over  25  years. 


Then  other  farm  papers 
saw  the  merits  of  The 
Farmjournal's  unique  size 
and  form,  and  endorsed  it 
by  their  imitation. 

The  4504ine  page  is  of 
obvious  convenience  to 
the  reader.  To  the  adver- 
tiser, it  has  meant  lower 
rates  for  page  units  and 
greater  visibility  for  less 
than  page  units — more 
profit  per  dollar  invested 
in  advertising  space. 


The  Farm  Journal  has  always  been  a  monthly,  always 
been  brief,  always  had  a  small  page,  always  maintained  a 
low  subscription  price,  always  sold  multiple  subscriptions. 

Ik  l^rm  journal 

first     J_      in  the      ^  farm  field 
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Interesting  the  Salesman  in  New 
Additions  to  the  Line 


essary  to  build  volume  on  it  before 
complicating  matters  still  further  by 
any  launching  of  any  other  addition 
to  the  line. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem did  not  involve  this  newly  added 
product  itself,  its  put-up  or  its  price. 
The  very  salesmen  who  could  not  "put 
it  across"  with  their  trade  seldom  hid 
behind  any  flimsy  attacks  against  any 
one  of  these  three  major  elements. 

But  in  their  letters,  and  particularly 
between  the  lines  of  their  letters,  it 
was  clear  that  the  difficulty  came  in 
a  type  of  sales  resistance  so  new  to 
these  particular  salesmen  that  they 
were  unable  to  advance. 

The  only  problem  which  these  men 
had  faced  in  their  entire  history 
with  their  company  was  with  the  vol- 
ume of  sales.  Three  generations  of 
successful  selling  had  made  their  prod- 
ucts better-known  to  every  dealer  than 
the  birthdays  of  his  own  children. 
Two  generations  of  consistent  national 
advertising  had  made  them  known  in 
every  hamlet,  as  well  as  in  every  city 
and  town  of  these  United  States. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  the  sales  force 
of  this  organization  had  been  con- 
cerned only  with  the  task  of  added  vol- 
ume on  these  four  products.  They  had 
never  known  the  burden  of  introducing 
a  new  article  to  their  customers.  They 
had  grown  tremendously  skillful  in 
showing  a  dealer  how  to  sell  more  of 
their  four  articles  through  adroit  use 
of  mailing  lists,  window,  counter,  aisle 
and  shelf  displays,  and  in  interesting 
dealers'  salespeople  to  offer  them  over 
the  counter,  with  an  explanation  of 
newly   discovered   uses. 

Consequently,  it  was  a  novel  and  de- 
cidedly surprising  experience  when 
dealers  bluntly  told  them  that  they 
"were  not  putting  in  any  new  lines"; 
"would  stock  when  they  had  calls  for 
it";  "were  more  interested  in  cutting 
out  slow  movers  than  in  anything 
else,"  and  the  host  of  cut-and-dried  ob- 
jections which  every  retailer,  for  his 
own  protection,  springs  on  the  sales- 
man who  offers  a  new  product. 

Today  that  company  is  still  strug- 
gling to  gain  more  than  a  precarious 
foothold  for  this  added  product.  For 
so  good  were  these  salesmen  in  build- 
ing volume  on  the  four  original  prod- 
ucts that  their  services  were  too  valu- 
able to  lose,  even  when  they  were  found 
all  but  wanting  after  a  hurried  sales 
convention  had  told  them  precisely 
what  to  do — and  how  to  do  it. 

In  the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed,  this  company  has  been  forced 
to  put  on  specialty  men  to  introduce 
their  product  and  to  back  local  dealer 


[continued  from  page 


campaigns  to  secure  demand  from  the 
buying  public.  This  cost  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased  merchandising 
overhead,  and  though  the  top  of  the 
peak  has  been  reached  and  the  ten- 
dency is  marked  towards  lower  selling 
costs  of  this  new  product,  it  will  be 
at  least  another  year  before  it  will  be 
fully  self-supporting. 

NOW  let  us  look  at  the  silver-lining 
side  of  the  cloud.  Literally  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  American  man- 
ufacturers have  successfuly  added  prod- 
ucts to  their  lines,  and  have  been 
equally  successful  in  making  these  ad- 
ditions reduce  merchandising  overhead. 

The  mechanical  side  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  products  is  by  far  the 
easiest.  The  use  of  magazines,  news- 
papers, billboards,  street  car  advertis- 
ing, illuminated  signs,  direct  mail 
advertising — the  whole  range  of  "head- 
quarters selling"  has  been  well  charted. 
The  veteran  sales  executive  or  the  vet- 
eran advertising  executive  knows  how 
to  use  these  compelling  merchandising 
forces.  He  knows  when  to  use  them 
singly  and  when  to  use  them  in  com- 
bination. By  experiment  he  has 
worked  out  the  forces  and  the  com- 
bination of  forces  which  yield  the 
greatest  return  per  dollar  of  invest- 
ment. 

But  the  average  sales  manager  is 
dealing,  not  with  a  field  in  which  the 
technique  has  for  long  years  been  a 
matter  of  careful  and  open  considera- 
tion. He  is  dealing  with  human  sales 
forces  and  not  with  white  space  to 
be  filled,  rates  and  media. 

One  of  the  soundest  sales  and  ad- 
vertising executives  in  the  East  faced 
a  most  perplexing  problem.  Not  only 
did  his  company  make  but  the  slight- 
est of  advances  in  prices  during  the 
war  and  post-war  years,  but  it  met 
with  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part 
of  every  cost  factor  when  it  endeavored 
to  reduce  its  costs  so  that  it  could  re- 
duce its  selling  prices  in  1921. 

At  the  same  time  the  subsidiary  of 
a  large  New  England  enterprise,  in 
facing  the  same  problem  of  decreas- 
ing overhead  through  added  products, 
deliberately  invaded  the  field  which 
this  Eastern  manufacturers'  one  prod- 
uct had  long  dominated. 

This  newcomer  had  plants  laying 
idle  on  its  hands.  It  had  splendid  new 
mechanical  equipment  which  would 
rust  if  not  used.  The  ingredients  which 
cost  the  ordinary  manufacturer  the 
most  could  be  secured  by  the  newcomer 
almost  without  cost,  as  they  were  the 
by-product  of  one  of  its  mills. 

To  cap  the  climax,  the  newcomer 
brought  out  this  competing  product  in 


an  eight-ounce  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive package  at  the  same  retail  price 
at  which  the  original  manufacturer 
had  marketed  a  six-ounce  package. 

Instead  of  becoming  panic-stricken, 
this  eminent  sales  and  advertising  ex- 
ecutive and  his  ranking  officials  did 
themselves  credit  by  facing  the  situa- 
tion squarely.  Investigation  showed 
them  that  this  newcomer  could  manu- 
facture and  sell  his  eight-ounce  article 
at  a  slightly  lower  price  than  their  own 
six-ounce  package,  and  still  make  at 
least  the  same  profit.  So  they  wisely 
decided  that  an  addition  to  the  line 
was  imperative.  They  felt  that  it 
would  be  several  years  before  the  new- 
comer could  become  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  industry.  But  they  felt 
that  it  was  entirely  possible  that  ex- 
actly that  situation  might  result  with- 
in a  few  years'  time. 

They  selected  a  product  which  could 
be  made  to  advantage  with  their  exist- 
ing equipment.  They  selected  a  prod- 
uct which  at  the  same  time  could  be 
marketed  through  the  same  wholesale 
and  retail  outlets  as  their  original 
product — and  by  their  own  sales  force. 

A  sales  convention  was  called  at  a 
time  which  took  advantage  of  the  an- 
nual seasonal  sales  depression.  At  that 
conference  the  sales  and  advertising 
executive  took  the  situation  to  pieces 
and  showed  each  man  in  individual  con- 
ferences exactly  what  this  new  com- 
petition meant  on  the  old  line,  and 
pointed  out  exactly  why  the  new  prod- 
uct had  been  selected. 

THEN  in  a  general  session  the  pres- 
ident made  it  clear  that  each  man's 
earnings  in  the  future  inevitably  must 
depend  upon  his  ability  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  the  inroads  of  this  new  com- 
petitor, and  on  each  salesman's  ability 
to  build  up  volume  sales  on  the  new 
product.  While  these  salesmen  were 
still  at  the  factory  each  was  given 
carefully  prepared  memoranda  en- 
abling each  to  write  individually  dic- 
tated letters  to  each  of  his  customers, 
announcing  the  new  line.  Each  letter 
was  accompanied  by  a  demonstrator 
sample.  In  these  letters,  and  in  their 
own  language,  each  salesman  told  each 
customer  how  to  test  the  new  item, 
and  told  him  exactly  when  he  would 
call  upon  him. 

When  the  salesman  called,  he  had 
with  him  specimens  of  all  sales  helps 
and  sales  promotion  plans,  even  down 
to  copy  for  local  advertisements. 
While  the  company  had  never  partici- 
pated in  the  cost  of  dealer  advertise- 
ments in  local  newspapers,  a  sliding 
scale  of  cooperation,  based  on  two 
elements,  was  offered.     The  salesman 
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"Beyond  the  horizon" 

with  Mrs.  North  College  Hill 


UNTIL  a  few  years  ago,  the  land  along 
Hamilton    Pike    beyond    College    Hill 
was  mostly  woods  and  waving  fields. 
It  was  then  that  a  young  couple,  weary  of 
apartment  "cliff  dwelling,"  looked  "beyond 
the  horizon"  and  found  this  beauty  spot. 

Here  they  built  a  home  that  fairly  sparkles 
with  smartness.  And  inside,  Mrs.  North 
College  Hill  conducts  her  housekeeping  just 
as  smartly.  She  has  looked  "beyond  the 
horizon"  for  every  possible  housekeeping 
aid;  mechanical  servants  save  her  time  at 
ever  turn. 

And  she  dearly  needs  this  time.  Her  com- 
munity is  growing  rapidly;  there  are  con- 
stantly new  activities  to  take  part  in.  Not 
to  mention  the  demands  of  the  city  proper. 


with  its  dinners  and  dances,  its  theatres  and 
concerts,  its  blocks  of  inviting  shops. 

But  in  regard  to  this  last — the  shops — Mrs. 
North  College  Hill  has  found  another  way  to 
save  time.  Every  morning,  The  Enquirer 
is  delivered  to  her  home,  as  well  as  to  273 
more  of  the  354  residence  buildings  in  her 
community.  Over  the  breakfast  coffee,  she 
scans  the  columns  of  this  paper,  seeking  "be- 
yond the  horizon"  for  the  new,  the  stylish, 
the  efficient.  When  she  finds  what  she  wants 
— which  is  very  often — it  is  only  a  few  min- 
utes by  bus  or  motor  car  to  the  store  whose 
announcement  she  has  read. 

Chances  are,  Mr.  Advertiser,  that  your  an- 
nouncements are  among  those  she  reads  and 
heeds.     If  not — they  should  be! 


tT^  TJ  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  _ap-^^ 
1>*D*  pearing  as  a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer.  II 
Each  advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnati  suburb  II 
b.v  describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of  I  r 
that  suburb ;  in  each  advertisement,  too,  The  Enquirer's  Jj 
coverage   of    the    district    is    shown.  ^* 


I.  A.  KLEIN 
New  York  Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

^'Goes  to  the  home,  stays  in  the  home'''' 
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A  book  for  those  who  use 
direct  advertising 

Are  you  spending  enough 
money  or  too  much  money  for 
direct  advertising  ? 

Here  is  a  book  that  may  help 
you  to  answer  that  question.  If 
you  hope  to  receive  adequate 
returns  for  the  money  you  in- 
vest in  advertising,  this  book 
merits  your  serious  attention. 

To  executives  who  use,  or  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use,  direct  advertising  as  a  definite 
advertisingmedium,"The  Direct  Advertis- 
ing Budget' '  will  be  gladly  sent  free  upon 
request.  To  others  the  price  is  one  dollar. 

Evans -Winter-Hebb  Inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans -Winter-Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for 

the  planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing:  Analysis 

Plan  -  Copy  -  Design  -  Art  -  Photo-Engraving  -  Letterpress  and 

Offset  Printing  -  Binding  -  Mailing 


pointed  out  that,  if  the  dealer  would 
agree  to  give  so  many  days'  full  win- 
dow display  and  so  many  days'  part 
window  display,  coupling  this  with 
other  displays  and  sending  out  letters 
on  his  own  letterhead  which  would 
be  multigraphed  without  charge,  his 
company  would  stand  25  per  cent  of 
the  local  advertising,  provided  mutual- 
ly acceptable  copy  were  decided  upon. 
If  the  dealer  would  stock  specified 
quantities,  a  further  advertising  con- 
tribution would  be  made,  bearing  from 
5  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  local 
newspaper   advertising   cost. 

From  the  very  start  this  campaign 
was  successful,  because  it  enlisted  the 
salesmen's  cooperation  and  the  deal- 
ers' cooperation.  The  added  fact  of 
two  prize  contests  for  dealers — one 
based  on  window  and  store  displays 
and  the  other  based  on  over-the-counter 
sales,  was  needed  only  to  make  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  article  a  greater 
success  than  this  veteran  sales  and  ad- 
vertising executive  had  dared  hope. 

A  MISSOURI  manufacturer,  faced 
with  the  necessity  for  taking  over 
a  new  product,  discovered  that  his  ma- 
chinery was  hopeless  for  any  use  other 
than  the  manufacture  of  his  highly 
specialized,  highly  standardized  single 
article  which  he  had  been  manufac- 
turing for  years.  But  the  necessity 
was  urgent,  and  he  met  it  by  buying 
out  an  entirely  different  line — one  as 
far  removed  from  his  old  one  as  bed 
linen  from  portable  heating  equipment. 

The  education  of  the  sales  force  was 
accomplished  by  a  two  weeks'  conven- 
tion held  at  the  plant  which  this  Mis- 
souri company  had  purchased.  The 
company  which  it  bought  out  had  op- 
erated solely  through  jobbers,  and 
"traveled"  only  five  salesmen,  all  of 
whom  were  retained.  It  was  rightly 
the  belief  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Missouri  corporation  that  these 
men's  services  would  be  invaluable 
from  the  standpoint  of  coaching  the 
sales  force  in  the  field,  and  that  by 
using  these  men  later  as  technical 
salesmen,  calling  only  on  the  largest 
type  of  consumers  in  behalf  of  the 
largest  of  retailers,  sales  expenses 
would  be  lowered  per  dollar  of  sales, 
rather  than  increased.  Again  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 
plan  worked  out  decidedly  successfully. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  merchandis- 
ing of  the  newly  added  line  by  the  sales 
force  of  the  original  product  was  a 
"Ranking  Sheet"  sent  to  each  sales- 
man each  month,  showing  his  compara- 
tive standing  with  every  other  sales- 
man. A  personal  letter  supplemented 
this  "Ranking  Sheet,"  telling  each 
salesman  how  far  he  was  behind  the 
two  men  ahead  of  him,  and  how  far 
ahead  of  the  two  behind. 

These  examples  bring  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  problem  in  success- 
fully adding  new  products  to  a  line  is 
the  salesman,  himself.  By  taking  him 
into  your  confidence,  by  showing  him 
the  problem,  and  his  part  in  the  solu- 
tion, the  battle  is  more  than  three- 
quarters  won! 
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Two  Approaches  to 
Literature 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

literate  advertisements  sell  litera- 
ture to  literate  people?  And  if  so, 
why  should  books  differ  in  this  re- 
spect so  greatly  from  beans,  or  face 
powder,  or  stockings?  Why  use  ty- 
pography and  art  and  literate  copy 
for  foods  and  cosmetics,  and  adver- 
tise Kipling  as  if  it  were  a  brand  of 
mental  chewing  gum? 

It  may  be  proved  that  the  Kipling 
advertisement  will  sell  most  books. 
What  of  it?  Is  that  all  there  is  to 
advertising?  Is  that  all  there  is 
to  publishing?  Does  it  make  no 
difference  to  a  publisher  how  he  sells 
his  books,  or  to  whom  he  sells  them? 
One  cannot  escape  the  inference  that 
this  Kipling  advertisement  is  not  in- 
tended to  sell  Kipling  to  people  who 
want  to  read  Kipling,  but  merely 
those  who  want  a  set  of  books  to 
furnish  the  parlor  and  have  heard 
Kipling  as  a  good  name  to  conjure 
with. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  Kipling  ad- 
vertisement will  sell  more  books  than 
the  Stevenson  advertisement,  but 
equally  possible  that  the  Stevenson 
advertisement  will  sell  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  sell  legitimately. 


Drpartment   of   Commerce 

Has  called  a  conference  of  direc- 
tory publishers,  prominent  statistical 
bureaus,  advertising  agencies,  and 
trade  associations  generally,  embracing 
practically  all  commercial  lines,  to 
consider  the  standardization  of  business 
classifications.  The  meeting  is  called 
for  Dec.  14,  1925,  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  is 
to  give  added  momentum  to  a  move- 
ment, already  under  way,  to  reduce 
business  and  professional  classifica- 
tions, as  far  as  possible,  to  their 
simplest  elements. 

Dick  Jemison 

Formerly  associated  with  the  United 
States  Advertising  Corporation,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Hal  T.  Boulden  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  publishers'  representatives.  New 
York,  and  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Jemison  has  opened  an  office 
in  Cleveland  to  direct  the  company's 
activities  in  the  West. 


Business  Publishers 
International    Corporation 

Announces  that  the  three  men  who 
will  represent  the  organization  in 
Argentina,  Mexico  and  Cuba  have 
sailed  for  their  posts.  The  represen- 
tatives are  James  F.  Downey,  A.  R. 
Cota  and  Paul  Malenchini.  They  will 
establish  their  offices  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Mexico  City  and  Havana,  respectively. 


When  you  come 
to  analyze  a  big 
market,  you 
realize  that  no 
one  newspaper 
can  cover  it  alone — 
but  there's  a  lot 
of  resultfulness  in  a 
medium  like 
the  Detroit  Times 
which,  in  addition  to 
big  circulation 
is  also  the  especial 
choice  of  the 
population  between 
the  ages  of  17 
and  45 
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The  consistent  volume  oi 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
constantly  to   be  found   in 

NUGENTS 

is  the  most  reliable  indica' 
tion  that  it  commands 
unusual 

Reader  Interest 

and 

Responsiveness 

PMhheJ  by 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


— and  Now 

Concerning  Copy 


Why  can't  all  headlines  be  as  good 
as  Prophylactic's — 

"Is   your   toothbrush    hitting    on   all 


There  was  an  apt  and  cheerful 
thought  in  Columbia  Mills'  idea  of  call- 
ing window  shades  the  "lampshades  of 
the  finest  light  of  all."  Until  we  read 
that,  we  always  thought  of  window 
shades  as  things  that  flop  just  before  a 
thunderstorm. 


Colgate  is  doing  the  magazine-read- 
ing public  a  favor  worthy  of  the  best 
editors  in  using  Arthur  Rackham's  ex- 
quisite color  drawings  for  Cashmere 
Bouquet  soap. 


Thcre  was  once  a  famous  ad  man 
who  said :  "The  man  that  pays  the  bills 
knows  better  than  anybody  else  how 
the  copy  ought  to  be  written." 


"Many  a  tradition  of  honored  dignity 
has  been  shattered  by  a  frivolous 
phrase.  Many  a  cherished  business 
policy  has  been  a  martyr  to  fuzzy- 
thinking  cleverness,"  says  an  agency 
advertisement  to  the  cherished,  honored 
and  dignified  readers  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review. 

As,  for  instance,  exactly  what,  when 
and  how?  Or  in  this  an  attempt  to 
rouse  the  skittish  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  corporate  personality  that  to  run 
any  copy  but  a  "card"  is  undignified. 

When  is  someone  going  to  sell  the 
modern  bathroom  for  the  exquisite 
laboratory,  hospital,  barber-shop,  Ro- 
man bath,  and  laundry  that  it  is,  in- 
stead of  a  Jake-and-Lee  idea  of  a 
glimpse  into  the  star  dressing-room? 


If  there  must  be  slogans,  let  them 
be  as  good  as  "next  to  myself  I  like 
B  V  D  best." 

If  makers  of  carbureters,  acces- 
sories, axles  and  other  intestines  real- 
ized that  the  average  motor  car  owner 
holds  firmly  to  a  policy  of  "live  and  let 
live"  with  respect  to  his  car-engine, 
there  wouldn't  be  so  many  cross-sec- 
tional disembowelments  in  advertise- 
ments. 

There  is  some  good  sense  and  calm 
pleading  in  the  Phoenix  hosiery  adver- 
tisements, but  it  is  getting  harder  and 
harder  for  these  old  eyes  to  extract  it 
from  the  Schubert-Serenade  border 
decorations. 


The  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  venturing  into  zoology, 
announces  that  "there  are  two  kinds 
of  wolves";  one  that  symbolizes 
POVERTY,  and  one  that  "howls  on 
the  trail  of  the  widow  for  the  get-rich- 
quick  investment  of  funds."  There  are 
two  more  kinds:  one  is  the  American 
Radiator's  "wolf  of  winter"  which  is 
advertised  every  winter,  and  the  other 
is  the  naughty-naughty  wolf  who  eats 
up  copy  writers  who  ride  other  people's 
wolves. 

Victor  paid  $4,800  to  say,  in  one 
magazine,   this: 

"This  general  property  of  sound 
has  been  understood,  but  the  tech- 
nique of  designing  a  high  quality 
sound  transmission  which  would  not 
interfere  with  the  evenness  of  the 
flow,  and  which  would  not  obviate 
deflection,  has  not  been  understood." 
And  another  thing  that  has  not  been 
understood  is  the  paragraph  just 
quoted — at  least  by  one  humble  reader. 

"930  representative  New  York  state 
doctors"  prescribe  one  kind  of  baking 
powder;  "352  stars  at  Hollywood" 
wash  with  so-and-so;  "Mrs.  William  E. 
Borah  believes"  in  something;  "Wis- 
consin says  to  New  Mexico"  that  both 
buy  the  same  brand ;  the  "expert  who 
revolutionized  the  manicuring  habits 
of  the  world  perfected"  a  new  one ;  and 
Roger  W.  Specific  is  back  with  his 
statistics  and  testimonials.  Summer 
is  over. 

But  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that 
"BEAUTY  ...  in  a  gun-metal  petti- 
coat" is  still  a  lipstick.  Summer  is  not 
wholly  dead,  after  all. 


The  poor  nut  thinks  that  copy  has 
some  control  over  the  impression  made 
by  the  advertisement.  He  lays  down 
the  Digest  and  says: 

"I  have  just  tried,  once  more,  to 
read  the  copy  in  the  upside-down 
keystone  of  a  Mimeograph  advertise- 
ment, and  I  can't  do  it,  and  I've 
never  read  it  yet,  any  more  than  I 
have  a  Hupmobile  page,  and  I  think 
it's  a  typographical  aff'ectation,  and 
if  they  don't  like  it  they  can  send 
me  a  Mimeographed  letter  about  it." 


There  is  a  legend  still  loose  on  the 
town  that  in  order  to  write  plain 
United  States  to  them  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  word  "like"  as  a  conjunction. 
Like  is  not  a  conjunction  and  it  will 
take  more  than  lazy  writing  to  make 
it  one. 
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Why  Won't  Advertisers 
Talk  Sense? 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21  | 

(11  your  own  goods,  but  make  the  con- 
nimer  happy  in  getting  the  goods  for 
what  they  are;  and  not  expecting 
something  that  will  never  be  found — 
thus  killing  the  hope  of  repeat  sales. 

Of  course,  the  big  cause  of  poor  ad- 
vertising is  usually  the  fact  that  the 
presideijt  of  the  company,  or  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  the  truth  will  sell  his  prod- 
uct. He  admits  his  lack  of  faith  in  his 
production  department;  yet  doesn't  im- 
prove it.  So  when  the  able  advertisers 
present  layouts  and  copy  that  really 
tell  the  strong  story  of  the  product, 
I  hat  dignitary  frowns  on  the  campaign 
as  planned — tears  out  a  magazine  page 
I  xploiting  a  car  of  much  higher  value 
arui  wants  his  advertising  like  that. 

Then  the  advertising  agent  hires  the 
same  artist  who  pictured  the  higher- 
priced  car,  to  make  an  illustration  as 
nearly  like  the  other  as  details  of  con- 
struction will  permit.  Then  the  copy 
wTiter  must  follow  the  wTiting  style 
nf  the  fine  advertisement,  with  much 
the  same  story.  The  result  is  a  costly 
advertisement  that  doesn't  advertise 
that  car  at  all,  and  about  which  the 
intelligent  reader  says:  "That's  the 
bunk.  Why  don't  they  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  car  as  it  is,  instead  of 
telling  us  what  they  wish  it  was?" 

If  a  car  is  not  as  good  and  powerful 
ind  as  well  finished  as  cars  at  double 
the  price,  why  not   write  honest   copy 
about    it,    and    show    some    enthusiasm 
for  what  the  car  really  is  ?     Why  not 
make  the  reader  say:  "Well,  that  con- 
cern  isn't   afraid   of   its  car.     It   must 
be  worth  its  price." 
Why  not  say  it  something  like  this: 
Here's  a  Car  to  Give  You  Real  Joy 
FOR  $800! 
The  New  OAKMONT. 
Designed  for  the  man  who  wants  a 
good  car  at  a  moderate  price. 
No  reasonable  man  will  ever  com- 
plain about  the  speed  and  power  of 
the     Oakmont     engine.      It     won't 
climb   Schooley   Mountain   on   high 
— that's  why  it  has  a  second  speed. 
But  it  will  spin  you  and  your  fam- 
ily  over   the   road   as   fast   as   any 
law-abiding   man    who     values    his 
life  will  want  to  go. 
The  wife  will  be  delighted  to  own 
a  car  so  good-looking  and  comfort- 
able.    The   Sedan   body   is   modern 
in  every  way;  handsomely  finished 
and  nicely  upholstered.  Who  would 
think  that  $800  could  buy  so  good 
a  car? 

Not  an  exaggei-ation  in  that  copy; 
)ut  a  lot  of  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
vhat  the  car  really  is. 
But  vastly  better  copy  than  that  may 
■*  ')e  written,  if  the  writer  will  interview 
he  designers  and  makers.  Not  to  get 
1  lot  of  hot  air;  but  to  learn  facts  that 
he  writer  can  see  are  true,  and  then 


TDinier  Dime 
'iOiit  be  JfeadiH^Uime 

THE  luiit;   winter  evenings  are   just   ahead.     The  nuts,  apples 
and  cider  still  find  a  place  on  the   farm   living  table,  also  a 
good  reading  lamp.    By  it  lies  the  Dairymen's  League  Neva's — 
best  loved  and  most  read  of  farm  papers. 

Every  member  of  the  family  scans  its  pages  with  interest.  Dad, 
of  course,  reads  the  market  reports,  the  Savage  Feed  Service  and 
the  dairy  articles.  Mother  dotes  on  the  Home  and  Poultry  Depart- 
ments. The  children  viratch  for  the  Kiddies'  Korner.  And  then, 
there's  I  leorge  Duff's  side-splitter  which  is  read  aloud,  punctuated 
with  laughter. 

The  Dairymen's  League  News  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  dairy 
families  of  the  New  York  City  Milk  Shed  because  it  is  their  own 
paper,  published  for  them  and  by  them.  Its  advertising  columns 
are  the  gateway  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farm  markets  in 
.\inerica — a  market  you  can  be  sure  of  reaching  in  no  other  way. 

Every  month  throughout  the  winter,  the  milk  checks  continue  to 
come,  supplemented  by  the  liberal  earnings  of  the  farm  poultry  flock. 
The  income  never  stops  on  the  dairy  farm  and  Dairymen's  League 
members  are  protected  by  favorable  marketing  contracts. 

Get  your  sales  message  before  these  farm  folks  this  winter  when 
there's  time  for  reading,  discussion  and  planning.  If  the  Dairymen's 
League  News  is  not  already  on  your  schedule,  it  will  pay  you  to 
put  it  there.     Let  us  submit  the  evidence. 

A  request  zi'ill  bring  yon  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


NEW     YORK 
W.    42nd    Street 
.   TIbbltts.    But.    Mor 
.    Everetl.   Adv.    Mor. 
ma   WlKonsin   6081 


Dai  RUMENS 
News 


CHICAGO : 

10   S.   La   SaUe   Street 

John   D.   Ross 

Phone   State  3652 


The  Dairy  Paper  of  the 
New  York  City  Mi/k'Shed" 
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AMERICAN  SHOEMAKING 

Is  the  Most  Successful 
Shoe  Factory  Paper 
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The  above  chart  illustrates  graphically  the  advertising 
growth  of  American  Shoemaking  for  ten  years.     The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  evident:                                                                      t 

At  the  end  of  the  decade  extending  from  1915  to  1925, 
American    Shoemaking    now    indicates    a    healthy    gain, 
carrying 

Four  times  the  advertising  volume  of  1915 

Were  the  two  war  profit  years  eliminated,  namely,  1919 
and  1920,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  1918  to  1921, 
a  steady,  upward  trend  would  be  recorded. 

Not  a  single  other  trade  paper  in  the  field  can  approach 
this  record. 

Most  firms  like  to  do  business  with  a  successful  trade 
publication.     For  this  reason,  we  ask  an  opportunity  to 
prove   all   our   claims    of   superiority    as    a    shoe    factory 
medium. 

AMERICAN   SHOEMAKING 

683  Atlantic  Avenue                          Boston,  Mass. 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Envelopes 


PLAIN,  PRINTED  OR    LITHOGRAPHED 

FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 
Send  for  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 
HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND    LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North   Kingshighw.y  ST.  LOUIS 


House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

606  Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Goodrich  Launches 
Drive 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36] 

out  to  dealers.  In  many  cases  thesi 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  th( 
Goodrich  Company  by  carrying  write 
ups  of  the  campaign,  while  some  wil 
do  even  better  and  reproduce  one  oi| 
more  of  the  advertisements.  In  thii 
way  it  is  assured  that  each  dealer  oi 
these  lists  will  have  the  entire  cam 
paign  brought  home  to  him  in  a  de 
tailed  way,  thus  assuring  a  better  tie 
up.  In  many  eases  the  newspaper; 
have  agreed  to  follow  this  up  with  i 
letter  prepared  by  them  to  the  dealer 
in  their  territories,  urging  that  thi 
latter  cash  in  on  his  excellent  oppor 
tunity.  Frequently  this  is  being  doni 
without  charge,  while  some  of  the  pub 
Ushers  bill  the  company  only  for  post 
age. 

ALL  in  all,  the  campaign  is  admir! 
/\ably  calculated  to  strike  swiftl; 
and  with  full  impetus  at  the  center  o 
the  target.  Practically  every  phase  o 
aggressive  merchandising  has  been  util! 
ized  and  perfectly  coordinated,  and  ii 
addition  arrangements  have  been  madi 
to  keep  a  complete  and  up  to  the  minut 
check  upon  every  step  attempted.  Onl; 
a  big,  farsighted  national  advertiser 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  ful 
power  of  the  newspapers,  could  eve 
attempt  it. 

A  direct  tie-up  with  the  newspape 
work  is  the  radio  broadcasting  whicl 
the  company  is  undertaking.  Her 
again  they  are  prepared.  The  Good 
rich  Silvertown  Cord  Orchestra  ha 
long  been  known  to  radio  fans  far  an( 
wide  and  has  won  for  itself  and  it 
company  a  very  high  esteem.  So  popu 
lar  has  it  become,  in  fact,  that  th 
company  saw  fit  to  release  it  until  Jan 
uary  first  to  fill  concert  engagements 
As  a  result  their  program  time,  ever; 
Thursday  night  from  ten  to  eleven  a 
station  WEAF,  New  York,  has  beei 
turned  over  to  a  new  Goodrich  organ 
ization  known  as  the  "Zippers."  Thi 
troupe  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  stag 
stars  and  will  broadcast  origina 
musical  comedy  at  the  time  specifiec 
Thus  the  campaign  is  brought  direetl; 
to  the  attention  of  the  customers. 

This  radio  program  is  featured  i 
the  newspaper  advertisements,  att 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  coordinat 
the  two.  WEAF  is  connected  with  sta 
tions  in  Providence.  Philadelphia,  Bo; 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  St.  Pau 
Minneapolis,  Davenport,  Cincinnat 
Buffalo,  Worcester,  St.  Louis  an 
Akron,  and  the  program  is  relayed  o 
from  these  at  the  specified  time.  Thi 
falls  in  admirably  with  the  plan  of  th 
Goodrich  Company  to  center  the  cair 
paign  in  the  five  key  cities  of  Nei 
York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  an 
Boston,  which  are  judged  to  be  a 
strategical  points  and  from  whic 
greater  concentration  and  more  intens 
effort  may  spread  profitably  for  a  cor 
siderable   distance  around  each. 
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Are  You  With  Us? 


|INCE  TRUE  STORY  has  shattered  so  many 
precedents — let^s  shatter  a  few  more! 

Let  us  no  longer  talk  of  "buying  power^^ — 
but  only  of  "buying  desire,"  The  wealth  of  the 
world  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more 
equally  distributed,  so  that  the  words  "buying 
power"  must  be  changed  to  "buying  desire."  Ask 
us  about  TRUE  STORY^S  standing  in  groups  two 
and  three. 


Let  us  hear  the  last  of  "reader 
interest."  These  words  never 
really  meant  anything.  Unless 
a  person  is  interested  in  a 
magazine,  he  never  would  buy 
it.  Let  us  suggest  "reader  par- 
ticipation," and  use  TRUE 
STORY  as  an  example, 
because  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  actually  share  in 
and  shape  its  editorial  policy. 

Let's  throw  out  the  word 
"duplication"  and  in  its  place 
speak  of  "over-lapping"  circu- 
lation. The  advertiser's  dollar 
shows  diminishing  returns 
when  one  circulation  over- 


laps another.  Instead  of  pro- 
gressing in  his  advertising 
policy,  he  finds  himself  on  a 
merry-go-round  and  not  on  a 
limited  train.  TRUE  STORY 
reaches  an  original  market! 

We  make  these  suggestions 
in  all  sincerity,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of 
advertising  as  a  science. 

And  when  we  speak  of  TRUE 
STORY  as  "The  Necessary 
Two  Million+",  we  do  so 
because  TRUE  STORY 
shows  buying  desire  among 
readers  who  participate  in  the 
shaping  of  its  policy — and  the 
market  is  original. 


True  Story 

I  "The  Necessary  Two  M.illion  + 


^GREATEST  COVERAGE— LOWEST  COST" 
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DISPLAYOLOGY 


njierchamise 


ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPANY 


rochkster.na: 


DISPLAYOLOGISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST— One   who  designs   and   executes  display  materials   that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  compels  attention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy 
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DISPLAYOLOGY 


"D  EDUCED  to  its  simplest  terms, Dis- 
-'-^  playology  is  merely  the  science  of 
displaying  goods  in  such  a  way  that 
prospects  will  buy  them. 

The  Alderman-Fairchild  Company  is 
an  organization  of  specialists  in  this  par- 
ticular science.  From  belts  and  buckles  to 
towel  sets  and  wigs,  Alderman-Fairchild 
displays  have  sold  goods  over  dealers' 
counters. 

Alderman-Fairchild  display  con- 
tainers have  made  the  names  of  many 
products  household  by-words. 

Alderman-Fairchild  containers  in- 
clude both  set-up  boxes  and  folding 
boxes  —  a  policy  in  keeping  with  our 
procedure  of  always  producing  the  type 
of  container  best  suited  to  our  client's 
particular  problem. 

At  your  convenience,  an  Alderman-Fair- 
child displayologist  will  gladly  call  at 
your  office,  study  your  line  and  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  displaying 
it  for  you.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  your  part,  unless  vvc 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  and 
you  give  us  the  word  "go". 


S 


ALDERMAN, 


FAIRCHILD 

ROCHIiSTER.N.V. 


COMPANV 


DISPLAYOLOGISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST— One    who   designs    and    executes   display   materials    that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  compels  attention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy 
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Two  million  Newsstand 
Group  magazines  are  on 
the  newsstands  today — 
1,200.000  Men's  magazines 
and  800,000  Women's 
Magazines. 

Men's  List— 1,200,000 

Members  A.  B.  C. 
Page  rate  $600         Line  rate  $3 

Ace  High  Lariat  Stories 

Action  Stories  North  West  Stories 

Black  Mask  Ranch  Romances 

Cowboy  Stories  Wit  of  the  World 

Women's  List— 800,000 

Members  A.  B.  C. 
Page  rate  $400         Line  rate  $2 

Breezy  Stories       Love  Romances 
Droll  Stories  Snappy  Stories 

Young's  Magazine 

Both  Lists— 2,000,000 

Page  rate  $1000         Line  rate  $5 

Where  else,  *while  these  rates 
last,  can  you  talk  to  so  many 
people — men,  women,  or  men 
and  women — at  anywhere  near 
so  low  a  cost? 

Sell  your  advertising  and 
your  goods  on  the  same 
counter — read  alike  by 
clerk  and  customer. 

Of  the  52.800  newsstands  in  the  United 
States  48,800  are  in  stores;  26,400  in  drug 
stores. 


Why  not  put  some,  at  least,  of 
your  advertising  money  into 
the  kind  of  magazine  most 
shopkeepers,  as  well  as  most 
of  their  customers,  actually 
read? 


Newsstand 
Group 

Management  of 
E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York        Established  19Z2        Chicago 


Local  vs.  National  Rates 
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He  has  recourse  to  his  costs.  Cir- 
culation receipts,  the  subscription 
prices  varying  during  the  years  as 
mainly  determined  by  competition,  are 
subtracted  from  the  gross  expense.  He 
must  have  so  much  money  to  meet  his 
costs  and  enough  above  it  to  net  some 
returns  on  the  capital  invested.  Find- 
ing such  figures,  shall  he  apply  them 
to  all  advertising,  regardless  of  all  the 
differences  of  conditions,  differences  of 
volume  of  each  classification  of  adver- 
tising, differences  in  value  of  classes 
of  advertising  to  circulation,  and  to 
other  departments  of  the  newspaper? 
No;  it  would  be  neither  logical,  prac- 
tical nor  fair. 

HE  decides  to  establish  different 
rates  for  national  and  local  adver- 
tising. He  has  been  brought  to  this 
conclusion  by  many  factors,  mathe- 
matical .and  unmathematical.  He  has 
consulted  whatever  national  advertis- 
ing costs  he  has  and  he  reconsults 
them  year  after  year  for  possible 
adjustments.  He  has  found  that  these 
are  high.  They  include  15  per  cent 
to  a  general  agency,  whose  services 
in  the  main  can  be  legitimately  counted 
as  a  part  of  the  newspaper  selling 
expense  only  by  the  wildest  stretch  of 
imagination  or  tradition.  He  has  paid 
10  or  15  per  cent  to  special  repre- 
sentatives to  work  at  selling  the 
national  advertiser.  He  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  of  expense  for 
work  from  his  own  office  direct.  And 
to  all  this  he  has  added  the  merchan- 
dising department,  which  is  costing 
him  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  He  has  found  that  the  total 
lineage  of  national  advertising  has 
been  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  his 
total  volume,  one  third  or  one  fourth 
of  his  local  advertising,  and  because 
of  this  volume  and  despite  his  local 
rates  being  lower  in  1924  his  national 
advertising  has  cost  him  a  greater  per 
cent  than  his  local.  In  one  instance, 
disclosed  by  my  survey,  the  cost  of 
national  amounted  to  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  local  advertising 
department,  salaries  and  expenses 
combined — yet  the  local  advertising 
amounted  to  three  times  the  national 
in   volume. 

Not  only  does  volume  of  national 
advertising  enter  into  the  finding  of 
cost,  but  so  must  all  other  considera- 
tions. The  national  advertiser  is  not 
an  all  year  round  advertiser.  He  is 
seasonal — in  the  paper  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  out  of  each  year. 
He  does  not  carry  the  load  like  the 
local  advertisers.  He  does  not  provide 
the  potentiality  of  continuity  nor  the 
potentiality  of  ever  increasing  patron- 
age to  the  newspaper.  Whether  it  be 
a  1,000  line  contract  or  a  20,000  line 
contract,  the  national  advertiser  must 
be  taken  care  of.     The  newspaper  must 


stand  ready  to  give  him  service  when 
he  wants  it  and  how  he  wants  it. 

The  national  advertiser's  copy — with 
all  its  requirements  and  demands — 
does  contriWte  to  the  stabilization  of 
the  newspaper  business  and  to  the 
raising  of  that  newspaper  into  a  higher 
class  medium  and  institution,  but  not 
to  any  such  degree  as  do  the  local 
advertisers  with  their  voluminous 
space  and  their  constant  perennial 
patronage.  Indeed  the  national  adver- 
tiser owes  much  to  the  local  advertiser 
for  furnishing  the  former  with  such 
an  effective  local  medium  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  goods.  Aside  from  the 
desirability  of  a  local  newspaper  car- 
rying such  a  representation  of  local 
copy  as  will  add  its  pulling  power  for 
the  national  advertiser,  a  factor  which 
none  of  you  underestimate,  the  local 
advertiser  by  his  greater  ever  constant 
patronage  helps  keep  national  adver- 
tising rates  as  low  as  they  are. 

The  Wichita  publisher  or  the  Des 
Moines  publisher  or  any  other  pub- 
lisher takes  these  facts  into  his 
calculations. 

BUT  over  and  above  them  all  he  is 
controlled  by  one  irresistible  fact. 
He  knows  that  practically  all  national 
advertisers  receive  value  from  his 
newspaper's  total  circulation.  There  is 
no  waste.  The  national  advertiser's 
producing  and  selling  power  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  size  and  trade  volume 
of  that  newspaper's  home  city  as  is 
the  buying,  selling  and  merchandising 
power  of  the  local  or  retail  merchant. 
His  position  is  unlike  the  retail  mer- 
chant in  other  vital  particulars.  The 
national  advertiser  does  not  depend  on 
special  prices  and  sales  days.  His 
obligation  to  the  public  is  not  the  of- 
fering of  special  bargains  that  must 
be  viewed  personally  and  purchased  at 
certain  hours.  The  local  advertiser 
has  but  one  outlet  for  his  merchandise. 
The  local  merchant's  outside  territory 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  adjacent 
towns,  hard  surfaced  roads,  transpor- 
tation facilities  as  well  as  his  own 
capacity. 

After  all  and  in  conclusion,  is  the 
fairness  or  logic  of  the  national  adver- 
tising rate  dependent  on  comparison 
with  the  local  advertising  rate,  even 
though  the  differential  is  justified  by 
these  many  factors?  Is  there  any 
question  of  the  national  advertiser  not 
being  satisfied  with  an  advertising  rate 
that  constitutes  a  fair  price  for  the 
goods  he  buys,  when  such  fairness  is 
based  on  costs,  proved  by  comparison 
with  other  advertising  media  and  jus- 
tified by   sales   results   obtained? 

That  the  price  is  thus  fairly  de- 
termined there  is  no  doubt.  The  na- 
tional advertiser  can  rest  assured  of 
this.  Costs  cannot  be  loaded  to  his 
disadvantage    in    determining    a    fair 
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"—but  our  field  is 
different,  we  sell  gears" 

{...or  greasCy  or  gas  producers) 


YOUR  highly  technical  product  selling  to  a 
specialized  industrial  field  cannot  stump  an 
organization  that  for  almost  ten  years  has  special- 
ized in  advertising  and  selling  to  industry. 

During  this  time  we  have  found  the  profitable  mar- 
kets for  many  manufacturers  with  new  industrial 
products  to  sell.  For  others,  we  have  increased 
their  sale  on  old  established  products  by  uncover- 
ing neiv  methods  of  selling  and  advertising.  Our 
industrial  sales  surveys  form  the  backbone  of  many 
of  today's  successful  conquests  of  industrial  mar- 
kets. 

This  is  an  advertising  agency — and  more.  We 
handle  only  those  accounts  that  sell  to  the  indus- 
trial field.  Because  of  that  specialization,  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  unusual  methods  of  advertis- 
ing and  selling  which  have  produced  unusual  re- 
sults for  our  clients. 


Your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "the 
advertising  engineer,"  will  tell 
you  more  about  this  organiza- 
tion. It  will  tell  you  an  inter- 
esting story  about  the  advertis- 
ing of  machinery,  tools,  building 


materials,  electrical  equipment, 
railroad  supplies,  and  other  prod- 
ucts selling  to  various  industrial 
fields.  It  will  pave  your  way  to 
a  profitable  acquaintance,  if  you 
wish. 


RUSSELL  T,  GRAY,  Inc 

Advertising  Engineers 

1500  Peoples  Life  Building 

CHICAGO 

Telephone  Central  7750 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
(jEM  binders  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quahty  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 


price.  He  is  not  paying  an  exor- 
bitant price.  If  in  the  instances  of 
some  newspapers  local  retailers  with 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  line 
contracts  are  paying  too  little,  the  dif- 
ferential is  coming  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  publisher,  who  thus  sees  fit  to 
contribute  further  to  the  development 
and  welfare  of  his  own  home  town 
through  its  retail  merchants. 

You  might  as  justifiably  contest  his 
right  to  make  a  direct  donation  or 
bequest  to  his  city  as  to  question  his 
right  to  do  this.  The  natural  adver- 
tiser has  the  right  to  refuse  to  carry 
such  of  his  burdens,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  is  not  doing  so  is  in  these 
factors  I  have  mentioned  and  the  in- 
evitable processes  of  economic  law. 


E.  J.  Smythe 

Formerly  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion manager  for  the  Fuller  &  John- 
son Manufacturing  Company,  Madison. 
Wis.,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  The  F.  W.  Bond  Company,  Chicago. 

L.   S.  Gillham  Company.  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  following  organizations:  Great- 
er San  Fernando  Valley  Association, 
California;  Los  Angeles  Paper  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  roofing;  South- 
ern California  Editorial  Association: 
Kierluff  &  Ravenscroft,  distributors  of 
radio  sets  and  equipment;  Pacific 
Wholesale  Radio,  Inc..  Pacific  Coast 
distributor  for  Freed-Eisemann  radio 
sets.  Albert  C.  Essig,  a  free  lance 
artist  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  been 
appointed  art  director  of  the  company. 

The  Poor  Richard  Club 

Philadelphia's  advertising  organiza- 
tion, announces  that  the  annual  dinner 
will  be  held  on  Jan.  18,  1926.  The 
Poor  Richard  Players,  an  organization 
within  the  club,  will  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  club  will 
take  place  from  Nov.  .30  to  Dec.  5,  1925. 


Leasue  of  Advertising  Women 
of  Neic  York 

Held  their  regular  November  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Advertising  Club,  New 
Y'ork.  on  Nov.  17,  192.5.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Miss  Mae  Shortle,  Miss 
Norah  H.  Golden,  Myers-Beeson- 
Golden,  Inc.;  George  O.  Hays,  Penton 
Publishing  Company:  Jesse  H.  Neal, 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Hichs  Advertising  Agency 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Jomark,  Inc.,  dress  manufacturers; 
J.  Heit  &  Sons,  Inc..  manufacturers 
of  women's  coats:  Dorothy  Junior 
Frocks,  and  Burndept  Wireless  Cor- 
poration of  America,  all  of  New  York 
City. 

FraiiJi  Presbrey 

President  and  treasurer  of  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  Inc.,  New 
Y'ork  advertising  agency,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  White  Rock 
Mineral    Springs   Company. 


YourGmmmer  I 

with  Trade  Publicity 

forJample  Copies  address: 
KNIT  GOODS   PtTBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  Neur  York  City 


"INCREASING  DIRECT 
ADVERTISING  RETURNS' 


Sent  Direct  for  $2.S0 
Selling  Aid,  1304  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Bakers  Weekly  ^•^^%-:ulfty 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 


'CO  Promotion 
BALLOONS 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafjine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MassUlon,  Ohio        Good  Silesmen  Wanted 
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Photo-Engraving 

presents 
"THESE  CHARMING 

PEOPLE" 

• 

How  the 

Toilet  Goods  ^Jylanufacturers 

Illustrate  their  Story 

Recorded  by  JAMES  WALLEN 

PHYSICAL  WHOLESOMENESS  haS 
become  gospel  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Toilet  preparations 
which  enhance  charm  are  on 
every  household  list  as  only- 
groceries  used  to  be. 

The  makers  of  fine  soaps, 
dentifrices,  bath  salts,  powders, 
perfumes,  creams,  lotions  and  a 
score  of  other  cosmetics  pic- 
turize  their  winsome  appeal. 

To  portray  the  well-groomed 
at  work  or  at  play  as  does  the 
tooth  paste  photograph  here 
shown  is  to  set  an  eloquent  ex- 
ample for  the  thousands  eager 
to  follow. 

The  trades  which  use  photo- 
engraving most  prosper  best. 
"Your  Story  in  Picture  Leaves 
Nothing  Untold." 

The  American  Photo-En- 
gravers Association  has  made 
the  good  engraving  the  rule 
everywhere.  Its  membership 
composes  a  great  industrial 
university. 


Ph«Kfrjpb  MURAY  STUDIOS  G-j'm].  WALTITR  THOMPSON 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦     863     MONADNOCK       BLOCK     *     CHICAGO 


ofyright   1925,   American   Photo-Engravers   As 
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THERE  IS  only  one  industrial  journal, 
having  ABC.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry  TTiat  is  The  Fur- 
niture .Manufacturer  C  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we' 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service : 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register    listing    7,500    na- 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which   keep   it  up  to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 


4. 

The    Geographi< 

al     Index. 

National      adver 
ranged       by       c 

tisers      ar- 

5. 

Special    Bulletin 
campaign    news. 

s.       Latest 

6. 

Service  Bureau, 
formation     by 
telegraph. 

Other  in- 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.    Bowling  Green   7966 


Successful  Convention 
Held  by  A.  N.  A. 


NEARLY   two   hundred   delegates, 
members   of  the  Association   of 
National  Advertisers,  assembled 
in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  for  the  annual  convention  of 
that  body.  The  meeting  lasted  for 
three  days,  November  16-18,  and  had 
as  its  keynote  "Tying  up  advertising 
with  sales." 

Among  the  subjects  which  came  up 
for  more  than  usually  detailed  discus- 
sion was  the  perennial  problem  of 
newspaper  advertising  rates.  Just  as 
at  last  year's  meeting  the  magazine 
representatives  were  invited  to  speak 
upon  their  side  of  a  circulation  contro- 
versy, so  at  this  convention  many  prom- 
inent newspaper  advertising  men  were 
invited  for  the  discussion.  Prominent 
among  the  speakers  on  this  subject 
were  L.  E.  McGivena  of  the  Daily  News 
(New  York)  ;  Don  Bridge,  Indianapo- 
lis News;  J.  Thomas  Lyons,  formerly 
of  the  Baltimore  Evening  News;  Don 
Seitz,  New  York  Evening  World,  and 
Marcellus  Murdock,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle.  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Mur- 
dock's  address  is  reproduced  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Strongly  manifested  throughout  the 
convention  discussions  was  a  spirit  of 
cooperative,  constructive  striving  to 
overcome  difficulties  and  misunder- 
standings with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible. This  spirit  was  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  address  of  Edward  T.  Hall 
of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion who  succeeds  Acting  President 
Carl  J.  Shuman,  incumbent  of  the  of- 
fice since  the  resignation  of  G.  Lynn 
Sumner.  Mr.  Hall  was  outspoken  in  his 
desire  for  progress  along  this  line  and 
announced  that  advertising  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  groups  in  the  field 
has  now  become  a  fixed  policy  with  the 
A.  N.  A. 

Also  elected  at  the  convention  were 
three  vice-presidents:  W.  K.  Burlen, 
New  England  Confectionery  Company; 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany, and  A.  D.  Welton,  Continental 
and  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago. The  new  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation are:  Carl  Gazley,  Yawman  & 
Erbe  Manufacturing  Company;  Ber- 
nard Lichtenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute;  E.  E.  A.  Stone,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey;  P.  B.  Zim- 
merman, National  Lamp  Works,  Gen- 
eral   Electric    Company;    W.    A.    Hart, 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours,  and  G.  R. 
Dickinson,  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  full  texts  of  some  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  convention  were: 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  found  among  news- 
papers   no    consistent    practice    in    the 


establishment  of  rates  as  between  local 
and  national   advertisers,   be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  recom- 
mend to  the  association's  directors  that 
they  continue  their  efforts  by  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  and  other  organizations 
interested  to  bring  about  a  more  logi- 
cal and  equitable  newspaper  advertis- 
ing rate  structure  to  the  end  that  this 
valuable  medium  may  be  utilized  by 
national  advertisers  in  larger  measures 
as  a  factor  in  more  economical  selling 
and   distribution. 

■  Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers  are  ex- 
tensive users  of  newspaper  advertising 
space,  and 

Whereas,  their  use  of  such  space 
should  be  determined  by  scientific  study 
and  be  limited  by  economic  considera- 
tions with  interest  to  eliminate  waste, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
A.  N.  A.  by  vote  of  its  membership  in 
annual  convention  assembled  expresses 
itself  as  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  newspaper  publishers  of 
both  evening  and  morning  papers  of 
selling  these  two  separate  and  distinct 
publications  to  national  advertisers 
only  as  one  unit;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  it  seriously  objects 
to  the  discrimination  shown  by  pub- 
lishers of  such  combinations  in  selling 
local  advertisers  either  unit  of  their 
combination  separately,  while  refusing 
to  sell  them  to  national  advertisers. 

Another  resolution  was  passed  with 
regard  to  the  postal  situation.  Citing 
the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  producing  a  substantial  profit 
above  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails, 
and  that  the  recent  increase  acts  as  an 
unjust  tax  upon  those  businesses  which 
are  the  most  frequent  users  of  this  ser- 
vice, the  association  advocates  a  return 
of  second  class  rates  to  those  in  effect 
in  1920  when  the  department  derived 
the  greatest  volume  of  revenue  from 
this  class  of  mail,  and  the  return  of 
third  and  fourth  class  rates  to  the 
standard  of  those  in  effect  in  1924. 

In  full,  it  reads: 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  composed  of 
leading  manufacturers  of  American  in- 
dustry, by  vote  of  its  membership  in 
annual  convention  assembled,  protest 
the  increases  as  adopted,  and 

Resolved,  that  we  advocate  the  re- 
turn of  second  class  rates  to  those  in 
effect  in  1920  for  the  reason  that  the 
1920  rates  produced  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  revenue  from  that  class  of  mail 
for  the  department,  and 

Resolved,  that  we  advocate  the  re- 
turn of  first,  third  and  fourth  class 
rates  to  those  in  effect  in  1924  for  the 
reason  that  those  rates,  long  in  effect, 
were  scientifically  arrived  at  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mail, 
the  proper  balance  of  the  mail  and  the 
service  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  render  to  American  business. 
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"Which  Paper?" 

Here  is  a  Reliable  Foot  Rule 


"Yes,  we  have  decided  to  go  into 
that  field,  but — which  paper?" 

There  are  many  bases  on  which 
to  make  comparisons.  Here  is 
just  one — but  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  as  every  advertising 
man  knows — "classified  adver- 
tising." 

Take  the  textile  field.  One  paper 
— Textile  World — contains  more 
classified  advertising  than  all 
other  textile  papers  combined. 

Most  of  these  advertisements 
are  inserted  by  textile  men  who 
want  to  buy  or  sell  used  machin- 
ery, equipment,  etc.  They  place 
these  advertisements  where  they 
know  the  best  results  will  be 
secured. 

With  most  products  advertised 
to  industry  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  results  because,  due  to 


the  nature  of  the  product  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  sold, 
the  "results"'  seldom  appear  im- 
mediately in  tangible  form. 

The  advertiser,  however,  wants 
some  proof  that  the  paper  reaches 
the  field — that  its  advertising 
pages  are  actually  read — and  the 
size  of  the  "classified"  section  is 
a  reliable  foot  rule. 

Have  You  a  Copy  of  "How 
to  Sell  to  Textile  Mills?" 


TsxiHe^bM 


Largest    net     paid     circulation 


W 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  the  architect, 

*'why  some  people  suppose 
architects  have  certain  *off' 
months  in  the  year,  in  which 
months  advertising  to  the  pro- 
fession may  safely  be  omitted. 
Off  Jays,  perhaps— but  that' s  an- 
other story.  The  average  archi- 
tect is  as  busy  in  midsummer 
or  midwinter  as  any  other 
time,  and  frequently  more  so." 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
OH  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11,660) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Member    A.    B.    C.  Member    A. 
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Ameincaiifumberman 

Est.  1873  A.  B.  C.  CHICAGO 

With  over  lOO  paid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly— effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 


DISPLAY  advertising 
forms  of  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling  Fortnight- 
ly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the 
publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations 
and  copy  for  display  ad- 
vertisements to  appear  in 
the  December  16th  issue 
must  reach  us  not  later 
than  December  7th. 
Classified  advertisements 
will  be  accepted  up  to 
Saturday,  December  12tli. 


By  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York. — "Modern  Salesmanship."  By 
J.  George  Frederick.  A  scientific  anal- 
ysis of  modern  selling  written  to  be  of 
everyday  help  to  the  salesman.  The 
book  acquaints  him  with  modern  sell- 
ing methods  and  conditions  and  gives 
him  the  advantage  of  years  of  accumu- 
lated experience  in  selling  fields. 

By  The  Ronald  Press  Company. 
New  York. — "The  Principles  of  Adver- 
tising." By  Harry  Tipper,  H.  L.  Hol- 
lingworth,  G.  B.  Hotchkiss  and  F.  A. 
Parsons.  A  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  a  text  previously  published  by 
this  company.  Discusses  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  that  enter  into  adver- 
tising, explains  the  fundamentals  of 
each  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Includes  the  essential  principles  of  ar- 
tistic arrangement  as  applied  to  the 
construction  of  the  advertisement. 
Price  $4.50. 

By  a.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. 
— "Principles  of  Personal  Selling."  By 
Harry  R.  Tosdal,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard  University. 
A  work  undertaken  from  the  viewpoint 
of  attempting  to  reconcile  sound  econo- 
mies with  practical  business  procedure. 
Discusses  economic  wants  and  their  na- 
ture and  the  efforts  of  buyers  and  sell- 
ers to  satisfy  these  wants  through  per- 
sonal selling  effort.  Contains  a  detailed 
analysis  of  personal  selling  processes 
as  applied  to  buyers  in  general,  and 
deals  with  the  problems  and  relation- 
ships of  the  salesman  and  his  employer ' 
in  the  direction  of  personal  selling  as  a 
business  activity.     Price  $G. 

By  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. — "The  Story  of  a 
Pantry  Shelf."  An  outline  history  of 
some  of  the  better  known  sealed  pack- 
age grocery  specialties.  Dea4s  with  the 
various  aspects  of  the  business  enter- 
prise that  has  built  these  great  com-  . 
mercial  successes  and  the  part  adver- 
tising has  played  in  their  development. 
Free  upon  request. 

By  The  Saunders  Drive-It- Your- 
self System,  Kansas  City. — "Motor 
Car  Advantages  Unscrambled."  A  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  use  of  automobiles 
for  covering  sales  territories.  Dis- 
cusses the  various  features  of  the  drive- 
it-yourself  system  and  the  ownership 
of  automobiles  by  private  concerns. 

By  "Goodhousekeeping,"  New  York. 
— "Where  to  Find  Goodhousekeeping 
Homes."  An  analysis  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  Goodhousekeeping  by  States, 
counties  and  cities  and  towns  of  more 
than  one  thousand  population.  Figures 
are  based  on  an  actual  count  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  issue  of  March,  1025. 
Is  of  interest  to  advertising  executives, 
sales  executives,  and  salesmen  in  mak- 
ing sales  plans  or  in  establishing  sales 
quotas.     Distributed  free  upon  request. 
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DVERTISING  literature  is  often  sent 
out  into  the  great  arena  of  competition 
^1  handicapped  by  the  unimpressiveness 
of  mediocre  paper.  You  can  protect 
^u  and  capitalize  to  the  limit  every  cent 
of  your  investment  in  expensive  art  work, 
splendid  engravings  and  convincingly  written 
text  by  specifying  a  Cantine  coated  paper. 

Nothing  less  than  Cantine  quality  can  give  the 
finished  job  the  impressiveness  and  sales  value 
it  needs— today. 


For  details  of  monthly  contests  and  book  of  sam- 
ples, address  your  nearest  jobber  or  The  Martin 
Cantine  Company,  Dept.  181,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Since  1888,  producers  of  fine  coated  paper 
exclusively. 
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A  Big  1925  for 
Oral  Hygiene 


ORAL  HYGIENE'S  ad- 
vertising  sales  for  1925 
have  exceeded  any  in  the  15- 
year  history  of  the  magazine. 
No  funny  rates — no  nothing 
— except  real  value  in 
exchange  for  the  dollar  of 
the  advertiser  who  wants  to 
reach  every  dentist  every 
month. 


ORAL 
HYGHEME 

Every  dentist  every  month 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


.   B.    CoNANT.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,   Harrl- 

Stuart    M.    Stanlbt,    53    Park    Place, 

Syndicate   Trust   Bide., 
ve  43. 
ANGELiES:    E.    G.   Lbnznbr.   922   Chapman  Bldg., 


,NBW    YORK: 

Barclay  8  54  7 
ST.    LOUIS:    A.    D.    McK 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago  Sao  Francisco 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Charles  W.  Hoyt 

CHARLES  W.  HOYT  first  itiade  his 
presence  known  to  the  world 
back  in  1872.  His  advent  oc- 
curred in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
which  city  also  saw  him  through  his 
school  days  and  off  on  his  business 
career. 

After   graduating   from    high    school 
Mr.  Hoyt  spent  two  years  on  the  road 


ranking  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Hoyt  is  the  author  of  "Scientific 
Sales  Management,"  a  book  which  has 
been  widely  read  by  sales  and  adver- 
tising executives  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  also  "Training  for  the  Busi- 
ness of  Advertising."  He  is  a  cleai 
thinker  and  analyst,  and  a  speakei 
par  excellence.  His  talks  are  always 
characterized  by  a  wealth  of  practi- 
cal examples  and  illustrations  gleaneo 
from  his  own  wide  experience  in  meet- 
ing and  solving  selling  and  marketing 
problems. 

The  photograph  shows  him  in  a  not 
altogether  conventional  array  at  the 
Winter  Golf  League  Tournament  at 
Pinehurst  last  year,  where  his  imper- 
sonation of  Will  Rogers  (anothei 
advertising  man)  called  forth  more 
praise  than  abuse. 

Paul  E.  Kendall 

I  WAS  born  in  Lansing,  Iowa,  and 
divided  my  education  between  Wis- 
consin, Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Aftei 
this  rather  cosmopolitan  beginning,  I 
reverted,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  into  the  lumber  business. 
I  say  "in  the  natural  course  of 
events,"  because  I  come  from  a  family 


1^1^*^. 


in  the  employ  of  a  wholesale  concern 
selling  to  grocery  stores,  general  stores 
and  meat  markets.  But  in  1891  he 
barkened  again  to  the  call  of  the 
higher  erudition  and  entered  Yale, 
from  which  he  was  turned  loose  on 
the  eagerly  waiting  world  with  the 
coveted   sheepskin  in   1894. 

At  this  time  his  father  was  inter- 
ested in  a  large  wholesale  concern,  and 
in  this  natural  channel  were  turned  the 
talents  of  young  Charles  W.  So  well 
did  these  talents  function  here  that  he 
was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  in 
1899  when  his  father  bought  out  the 
company.  By  this  time  his  advertising 
instinct  was  well  developed  and  he  was 
eager  to  go  into  this  sort  of  work. 

Opportunity,  however,  was  slow  in 
coming  and  he  turned  to  sales  work 
in  the  meanwhile,  gaining  invaluable 
experience  over  a  number  of  years  as 
sales  manager  in  the  New  England 
territory  for  Armour  &  Company, 
where  he  developed  some  highly  effec- 
tive and  successful  methods  for  train- 
ing and  directing  salesmen.  Then, 
sixteen  years  ago,  came  his  Big  Oppor- 
tunity. He  organized  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is 
still  the  president  and  active  head,  and 
starting  from  scratch  has  succeeded 
in  building  it  up  to  its  present  ex- 
alted   position    among   the   ten    highest 


of  lumbermen  and  have  followed  that 
business  in  capacities  which  have 
given  me  experiences  that  range 
from  the  surveying  of  timberland  to 
the  actual  manufacturing,  retailing 
and  advertising  of  the  finished  lumber. 
A  one  man  lumber  yard  in  Oklahoma 
furnished  the  advertising  experience 
and  started  me  off  firmly  in  that  direc- 
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dt's  happened 
toMinind/ 


Up!  Up!  goes  the  price  of  metals  as  in- 
dustry continues  to  buy  in  ever  increasing 
volume. 

All  over  the  world  metal  mines  are  tak- 
ing on  new  life.  Operating  mines  are 
looking  to  new  processes  and  new  equip- 
ment to  speed  production  and  reduce 
costs.  Old  mines  are  being  reopened  and 
equipped  with  modern  machinery.  The 
metal  mining  industry  is  reflecting  the 
buying  mood  of  its  consumers. 

What  has  happened  to  mining,  and  what 
may  be  expected  to  happen  in  the  light 
of  the  last  year's  activities,  will  be 
fully  covered  in 

The  57th 

Annual  Review  Number  of 

ENGINEERING  &  MINING 

JOURNAL -PRESS 

The  editorial  pages  of  this  special  issue  will  re- 
view and  forecast  the  trend,  the  needs  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  mining  industry— will  place 
in  the  hands  of  mining  executives  essential  facts 
and  figures  months  in  advance  of  their  availabil- 
itv  from  other  authoritative  sources. 
The  mining  man  will  find  the  advertising  pages 
of  this  number  of  equal  value  in  the  purchase  of 
his  operating  equipment.  It  is  the  year's  biggest 
opportunity  for  manufacturers  in  this  field  to 
interest  men  who  are  faced  with  the  necessity  for 
investing  in  new  equipment. 

The  date  of  issue  is  January  16th.  A  special 
color  rate  of  $15  a  page  is  offered  for  red.  orange 
or  blue.  Early  reservations  will  ensure  good 
positions. 


>i  1st 

.•iSf'-' 


A.B.C. 


ENGINEERING  &  MINING 
JOURNAL^PRESS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street.  New   York 
A  McGraw-Hill  publication 


A.B.P. 
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Column 


Inivhichivill 
he  told  stories 
of  direct-mail 
campaigns  he 
has  created 


i 


Lightning  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place 

Several  weeks  ago,  this  column 
told  of  unusual  results  obtained  for 
Repetti,  Inc.,  of  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  Direct-Mail  Campaign 
exploiting  their 
well  known  cara- 
mels in  new  ter- 
ritory. 

Today  another 
story  can  be  told 
which  even  excels 
in  results  the  re- 
cord of  the  for- 
mer merchandising  effort. 

Repetti  is  just  now  making  known 
to  the  public  its  new  product, 
"Orange-juice  Crystals,"  a  delight- 
ful combination  of  pure  orange 
juice  and  sugar  in  crystal  form. 

Although  several  mailing  pieces 
are  being  prepared  on  this  product 
to  be  mailed  to  jobbers  and  dealers 
— but  one  piece,  so  far,  has  been 
placed  in  the  mail.  For  a  new 
product,  yet  un- 
heard of,  a  2%  re- 
turn would  prob- 
ably be  considered 
good  —  but  this 
mailing  piece  has 
up  to  the  present 
exceeded  6%  in 
inquiries  from  job- 
bers interested  in  the  product. 

If  your  product  is  right — and  your  method 
of  selling  is  right,  you  can  secure  business 
profitably  through  Direct-Mail  Advertising. 
If  you  will  tell  us  something  of  your  prob- 
lems, we  shall  befglad  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to'a  campaign  for  your  own  business. 

Watch  for  the  story  of  Sweetiand  Sel-o- 


SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING 


DIRECT  MAIL  CAMPAIGNS 

25  WEST  43rd  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


tion.  Now  a  one  man  lumber  yard  has 
a  way  of  keeping  the  one  man  pretty 
well  occupied  during  the  working 
hours,  but  I  bought  myself  a  mimeo- 
graph machine  and  turned  to  in  the 
evenings,  literally  bombarding  the  town 
and  farm  customers  with  letters  on 
building  subjects.  It  was  while  run- 
ning this  same  yard  that  I  contributed 
some  articles  to  the  lumber  journals 
which  they  were  good  enough  to  con- 
sider worth  the   printing. 

Some  of  these  articles  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ferry-Hanly  Adver- 
tising Company  which  was  then  about 
to  inaugurate  the  national  advertising 
campaign  of  the  Southern  Pine  Asso- 
ciation. They  wanted  somebody  with 
lumber  experience,  and  as  I  happened 
to  turn  up  about  that  time,  I  was  hired. 
That  was  in  1915.  I  spent  three  and 
one-half  years  with  that  company, 
writing  much  literature  for  the  above- 
mentioned  association,  including  their 
first  Saturday  Evening  Post  insertion 
— so  far  as  I  can  discover  the  first  page 
the  lumber  industry  ever  occupied  in 
that  respected  medium. 

During  this  period  I  also  handled  the 
trade  paper  advertising  of  the  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Company,  a  concern  which 
had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  fifty 
years  but  which  had  never  progressed 
beyond  this  medium  in  their  advertis- 
ing. In  1918,  however,  I  learned  that 
they  were  cooperating  with  an  inven- 
tor who  was  experimenting  with  a 
machine  which  would  successfully  and 
economically  trade-mark  lumber.  I  im- 
mediately obtained  permission  from 
the  agency  to  spend  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars on  research  anent  the  possibilities 
for  advertising  this  commodity  nation- 
ally. Three  volumes  of  this  research 
material  were  submitted  to  the  Long- 
Bell  Company,  together  with  another 
volume  which  presented  the  apparent 
practicability  of  their  entering  the  na- 
tional field  now  that  they  had  perfected 
their  trade-marking  device. 

They  saw  the  light  and  in  January, 
1919,  appeared  the  first  insertion  of 
their  national  campaign.  They  had  no 
advertising  department  and  had  never 
had  an  advertising  man  in  their  em- 
ploy up  to  that  time,  but  in  March  of 
that  year  I  was  offered  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  such  a  department  for 
them.  I  accepted  and  automatically 
became  advertising  manager,  which 
position  I  still  hold. 

Robert   Woljers 

Formerly  associated  with  The  Auto- 
mobile Trade  Directory  and  the  Chilton 
Automobile  Directory,  has  joined  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  directories,  lists  and  the  di- 
rect mail  department. 

Direct  Mail  Departmental 

Of  the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club,  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  Nov.  12,  1925.  Among  the  speakers 
were  C.  King  Woodbridge,  President  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World;  William  A.  Hersey,  the 
Hersey  Agency,  New  York;  James  E. 
Holbrook,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 


CHATTANOOGA 

"Dynamo  of  Dixie" 

Good  location  with  excellent 
railroad  and  motor  highway 
connections  to  all  principal 
Southern  points  makes  Chat- 
tanooga an  ideal  sales  and 
distributing  center  in  the 
South. 


Write  today  for  informa- 
tion about  Chattanooga's 
advantages  as  applied  to 
particular      business. 
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Advertising  ^Q  Typographe 


One  of  our  business 
friends  gave  us  copy  for  a 
series  of  advertisements, 
the  other  day.  He  was 
leaving  town  that  day  for 
three  weeks.  "Just  set  these 
as  good  as  you  did  the  last 
bunch  and  shoot  'em  right 
on  to  the  publications." 
Blind  trust?  Not  much! 
Confidence  born  of  experi- 


Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking  of  testii 


have  been  turned 


?ree  Photo-Print   Torpor 
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Keeping  That  Ten  Per 
Cent  Margin 

[CONTINUKD  FROM  PAGE  42 J 
i  an  attempt  to  develop  trade  relations. 
,  The  axiom  of  trade,  of  course,  is  that 
sales  depend  upon  the  desire  to  buy 
together  with  the  wherewithal  with 
which  to  do  so.  In  all  markets,  and 
particularly  in  those  which  have  not 
reached  a  high  degree  of  cultivation, 
the  desire  to  buy  is  affected  primarily 
,  by  certain  natural  factors.  Since  these 
I  factors  interlock,  they  cannot  be  con- 
[  sidered   entirely   separately. 

CLIMATE  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  unchanging  natural 
I  factor.  But  even  its  influence  cannot  be 
considered  alone.  A  manufacturer  of 
zinc  roofing  who  was  attempting  to 
build  up  a  market  for  his  product  in 
:  Nicaragua  carefully  reasoned  out  his 
,  field  from  the  standpoint  of  climate.  He 
:  found  that  on  account  of  the  salt  laden 
air  from  the  sea  and  constant  rains, 
the  climate  of  Nicaragua  is  particular- 
ly hard  on  roofs.  The  roofing  general- 
ly used  in  Central  America  is  cor- 
rugated galvanized  iron,  which  deteri- 
orates rapidly  and  has  to  be  painted 
about  every  year  or  eighteen  months 
because  it  rusts  around  the  nail  holes 
so  that  the  roof  leaks.  Consequently, 
a  roofing,  such  as  zinc,  which  has  last- 
ing qualities,  should  find  a  good  market 
in  Nicaragua  once  the  merchants  can 
be  convinced  of  its  durability.  But  its 
durability  would  have  to  be  emphasized 
in  a  sales  campaign,  because  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  purchasing  power  of 
the  people,  the  cheaper  galvanized  iron 
would  be  preferred  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  the  long  run  the  zinc 
roofing    would    be    more    economical. 

Because  of  the  low  purchasing  power 
in  Venezuela,  the  attempt  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  curry  combs  to  sell  his 
goods  there  was  wasted  effort.  The 
manufacturer  reasoned  with  some  cor- 
rectness that  Venezuela  would  be  a 
good  market  for  his  product,  since 
plenty  of  horses  are  bred  and  used 
there.  But  he  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, in  general,  have  only  a  low  buying 
power  and  can  hardly  afford  to  give 
itheir  horses  the  careful  attention  and 
grooming  given  horses  in  the  United 
States.  To  an  impecunious  owner  a 
curry  comb  would  seem  an  unnecessary 
expense,  when  with  a  corncob  he  can 
get  sufficiently  good  results  to  suit  his 
taste  and  the  prevalent  style  among 
his  associates. 

But  purchasing  power  is  the  least 
fixed  quantity  of  any  of  the  natural 
factors  affecting  trade.  Again  Cuba 
is  a  clear  exponent  of  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  buying  power  of  a  people. 
Through  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  its 
purchasing  power  was  wonderfully  in- 
creased in  just  a  few  years.  Sugar 
has  made  the  country  and  everything 
there  revolves  around  the  sale  of  the 
sugar  crop.  If  an  exporter  wishes  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to 
have  a  good  market  in  Cuba  in  a  cer- 


$150,000.00 


is  the  2unount  of  advertising  refused  by  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  allied  pub- 
lications during  the  past  tw^elve  months. 

We  feel  a  certain  moral  obligation  whenever  we  are 

offered  any  advertising  to  make  sure  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible : 

First — That  the  textile  industry  offers  a  proper  mar- 
ket for  the  commodity  offered. 

Second — Is  the  firm  offering  the  commodity  of  suf- 
ficient standing  to  justify  our  advising  our  subscribers 
to  do  business  with  them? 

If  you  have  something  you  would  like  to  offer,  which 
you  believe  will  meet  these  qualifications,  and  want  to 
submit  it  to  us  for  a  frank  opinion,  we  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  we  believe. 

You  cannot  buy  space  in  the  American  Wool  zmd 
Cotton  Reporter  unless  we  are  convinced  that  these  two 
qualifications  are  satisfied. 


May 


advise 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 


BENNETT    SERVICE 

^lecognized   Organ   o(   the  Great   Textile  Manufacturii 

The    Oldest    Textile   Paper   of   Continuous    Publicatli 

Largest   Circulation    in    the   United   States   of 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


380  Bourse  BIdg. 
Philadelphia 


iring  Industries  of  America 
itlon  in  the  United  States 
any   Textile   Publication 

518    Johnston    BIdg. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


154    Nassau    St.,    Room    902, 
New  York 
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There's  Dealer  Interest  in  Our  Advertising  Pages 

nly    th 


pages  reach  not 
but  inspire  deal 
:d    as    well.       We 


nsumers    in    this    hli,hb 
interest    and    confidence    ii 
have    always     claimed     this.        A 
3   recent  letter,    vouches  for   the 


Our  advertisir 
desirable  marke 
product     advert 

well-known  advertising   agency 
truth  of  our  statement. 

The  Era  covers  Bradford,  the  city  in  which  2,000  work 
receive  more  than  $3,500,000  in  wages  each  year.  Wri 
for  a  detailed   survey   of   the   Bradford   market. 

THE  BRADFORD  ERA 

Bradford,    Pa 
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AIlYear'Round  Value 


An  advertisement  in  the  Yearbook  of  Industry — 
the  Annual  Number  of  Iron  Trade  Review — will 
be  used  and  referred  to  every  month  throughout 
the  year.     Write  for  details. 


CLEVELAND 

Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


On  the  Executive's 
Five  Foot  Shelf 
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Gas  Age -Record 

"  The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry 


tain  year  ill  he  needs  to  do  is  to  study 
the  sugar  .narket.  When  there  is  a 
good  crop  in  Cuba  and  prices  of  sugar 
are  high,  it  vvlll  follow,  in  all  prob- 
ability, that  the  Cubans  will  be  ready 
to  buy  all  sorts  of  mar"^-  ^ured  goods, 
even  luxuries.    But  .  •,  with  its 

greater   general   prosp  ba   has 

a  fluctuating  purchasLi^  po^  from 
year  to  year  according  to  tli'_  --ndi- 
tions  of  the  crop  and  the  sugar  'i      Vet. 

THE  natural  production  of  a 
try  not  only  affects  the  purcha 
power,  but  it  also  has  a  decided  in  .- 
enee  on  the  kind  of  articles  for  which  a 
demand  will  exist.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  a  mining  coun- 
try will  need  mining  implements  and 
tools,  an  agricultural  country,  agricul- 
tural machinery.  But  in  an  agricul- 
tural country,  the  demand  for  tools 
depends  very  greatly  upon  what  the 
product  is.  In  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
the  usual  agricultural  implements  are 
not  required,  and  no  implements  are 
used  in  harvesting,  but  a  "trillador"  is 
used  for  husking  and  cleaning. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  demands  for 
tools  and  implements  needed  for  cul- 
tivation of  crops,  natural  production 
leads  to  a  secondary  demand  such  as 
the  demand  in  Salvador  for  jute  and 
burlap  bags.  The  principal  products 
of  Salvador  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
rice,  corn  and  beans,  and  coffee  and 
sugar  are  sold  abroad.  For  exporting 
these  commodities,  jute  and  burlap 
bags  are  required,  and  these  bags  com- 
prise one  of  the  largest  items  in  the 
imports  of  Salvador. 

For  the  manufacturer  who  wishes 
to  keep  an  even  flow  of  .production  in 
his  factory  by  extending  his  sales  into 
foreign  fields,  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  well  worth  study  and 
consideration,  both  on  account  of  their 
present  needs  and  because  of  their 
potentialities.  Just  as  many  factors 
affect  sales  in  the  domestic  market,  so 
do  they  in  the  foreign  markets,  but 
the  three  great  natural  factors  to  be 
considered  in  dealing  with  the  Latin 
American  markets  are  climate,  pur- 
chasing power,  and  the  natural  produc- 
tion in  each  country,  and  of  these  the 
greatest  is  climate,  which  is  the  one 
unchanging  influence. 


Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
Has  announced  a  special  Western 
Convention  and  Exposition  April  7,  8 
and  9  in  Los  Angeles.  Charles  W. 
Collier,  field  secretary  and  convention 
manager  of  the  association,  will  man- 
age the  convention  in  cooperation  with 
the  Los  Angeles  committee  and  will 
establish  headquarters  in  that  city  on 
or  about  Dec.  1,  1925. 

David  R.  Enciii 

Has  resigned  his  position  as  head  of 
the  expansion  division  of  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  and 
has  become  associated  with  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Company. 


"i  pecember  2.  1925 


TVERTISING    AND     SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


'Qo  rise  above  mcdmcrLbj  -^-^ -  rajLures  enthusiasm 
md  a  ddcrnunation  not  to  be  satisfied  wiik  atytkum  short 
ofone^  ideab. "  -Teo^.aipdeg roff 


\i 


I 


QOOR  reproduction  robs  an  illus- 
tration of  its  vitality.  New  trends 
in  advertising  art  —  sweeping 
planes  and  swerving  curves; 
ragged,  jagged  background  blacks — dis- 
tinctive in  the  original,  have  been  en- 
feebled by  poor  engravdng — have  been 
lost  while  being  launched. 


Good  engraving  is  our  fetish.  When  we 
serve  it,  we  serve  you.  In  the  hands  of 
our  engraver-craftsmen  your  work  is  at- 
tended with  skill  and  intelligence.  And 
the  result  is  not  to  be  shamed  by  the 
original. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  place  ourselves  and 
our  facilities  on  trial. 


^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c^s-^  165-167  William   Street.        New  YorK,'-^" 
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December  2,  192S 


^^HAGAZINE 
erWAIlSTREET 


announces 

the   appointment 

of 


DICK  JEMISON 

"Vice  'President 

Hal  T.  'Botdden  &  Associates 

Incorporated 

Finance  'building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Representative 

for  the 

States 

of 

OHIO  and  MICHIGAN 


The  Largest  paid  circulation  of 
any  financial  or  banking  publi- 
cation in  the  'world. 


Picfure  of  a  Surprised 
AdveHisin^  Man 

He  never  knew  how  much  he  ciidii't 
know  about  engraving.  Neither  will 
you  until  you  read  "The  Process  and 
Practice  of  Photo-Engraving."  And 
then  you'll  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  in  time,  money  and  temper 
this  book  will  save  you. 

Note  These  Contents 


negative,    makine 


photography.      Lenses 
camera.    Making 

a  halftone  negative.  Negative  turning  , 
inserting.  Photographic  printing  on  metal. 
Etching.  Routing,  Halftone  finishing. 
'      ■        "   "       "  "  Photography   of 

jssee.     Blocking, 
Blectrotyping.     Sterentypes.     Repairs     and 


The  Process  and  Practice  of 
Photo-  Engraving 


260  Pafie8-280  Illu 


Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 

Garden    City,    New    York. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Harry  A.  Groesbeck, 
Jr.'s.  authoritative  work,  "The  Process  and 
Practice  of  Photo- Kngraving."  If,  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  I  find  it  unsatiaractory. 
I  win  return  it  to  you.  If  not,  you  may 
bill  me  for  J7.50. 

City State 


Advertising  Is  Building 
a  New  Church 


\ 


[CONTINUED  PROM   PAGE  40] 


"TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  AND 
THE  GOOD  OF  GRACE  CHURCH 

"Being  a  call  made  to  the  Members 
and  Friends  of  Grace  Reformed  Church 
for  Voluntary  Subscriptions  of  $25,000 
toward  the  Building  Fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Church  Building. 

"Sent  oilt  during  Thanksgiving  week, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-four,  with  a 
fervent  prayer  for  a  generous  and 
prompt  response." 

On  the  inside  pages  we  stated  our 
case  and  made  our  appeal.  We  quote 
the  text  from  these  pages: 

"TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 
"Members  and  Friends  of  Grace  Church: 

"The  opportunity  is  now  presented  to 
you  to  perform  a  splendid  Christian 
Act. 

"The  Consistory,  proceeding  under 
the  direction  of  the  Congregation,  as 
voiced  at  a  congregational  meeting 
October  28th  last,  have  determined  upon 
taking  steps  toward  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  To  do  this  adequately 
will  involve  the  expenditure  of  ?85,000 
— $25,000  of  which  must  be  pledged  at 
once  in  order  to  present  our  proposi- 
tion to  the  Mission  Board  at  its  Janu- 
ary meeting. 

"How  is  this  $25,000  to  be  secured? 

"BY  VOLUNTARY   SUBSCRIPTIONS 

"Without  Active  Campaign — ^^Can- 
vassing — Personal   Solicitation. 

"We  simply  present  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  this  statement  to  all  Members 
and  Friends  of  Grace  Church,  and,  with 
the  creating  of  the  right  spirit  and  loy- 
alty, rely  fully  upon  the  voluntary 
giving. 

"IS  THIS  THE  RIGHT  TIME?  Em- 
phatically, yes!  The  psychological  mo- 
ment has  arrived.  For  years  we  have 
hoped  and  talked.  Now  the  longed-for 
time  has  come. 

"WHY  SHOULD  I  GIVE?  The 
Church  is  a  vital  necessity.  I  ought  to 
make  a  contribution  as  a  loyal  Member 
and  interested  Friend  of  the  Congre- 
gation. And  I,  myself,  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  passing  up  an  invitation  to 
me  to  do  my  share.  For  the  sake  of 
children,  young  people,  men  and 
women,  who  need  the  influences  of 
Christianity;  for  my  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  Grace  Church  and  for  God's 
Glory,  I  want  to  be  counted  in  on  this. 
I  want  to  give  according  to  my  means. 
I  want  to  give  liberally,  to  make  a 
pledge  that  will  satisfy  my  conscience. 
I  want  to  please  Almighty  God." 
FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  GRACE  CHURCH 
the  Consistory  is  confident  that  pledges 
covering    a    three-year    period    will    be 


made  somewhat  in  the  following  way: 

1  of  $3,000 $3,000 

1  of     2,000 2,000 

1  of     1,500 1,500 

10  of     1,000 10,000 

7  of        500 3,500 

5  of        300 1,500 

6  of        250 1,500 

10  of        200 2,000 

18  of        150 2,700 

20  of        100 2,000 

20  of          75 1,500 

20  of          50 1,000 

40  of          25 1,000 

159  pledges  Amount.  .$33,200 

We  have  already  received  several 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  substantia! 
amounts.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
with  the  help  of  each  and  every  one 
the  above  amount  can  be  realized.  We 
feel  that  all  our  Members  and  Friends 
will  be  glad  to  DO  THEIR  BEST. 
FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  GRACE  CHURCH 

It  is  hoped  that  pledges  will  be 
mailed  promptly.  The  Subscription 
List  will  remain  open  until  Christmas 
Day,  when  the  total  amount  pledged 
will  be  announced. 

This  is  a  great  and  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  show  our  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  Goodness  to  us. 
It  will  also  evidence  our  love  and  loy- 
alty for  the  Church  which  cannot  do  its 
full  duty  in  the  Community  until  it  is 
fully  equipped  to  do  so. 

So  we  simply  place  this  plan  before 
you,  confidently  trusting  that  when  you 
make  your  subscription,  you  will  not 
fail  Almighty  God  and  our  beloved 
Grace  Church. 

Make  your  pledge  on  the  enclosed 
numbered  blank  and  mail  at  once  in  the 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  also 
enclosed. 

The  opportunity  is  now  before  you, 
THE  NEW  CHURCH  WILL  BE  BUILT 
because  YOU  with  all  the  others  will 
loyally,  lovingly  and  self-sacrificingly 
do  your  part. 

Manifest  and  Spirit  and  inspire  oth- 
ers to  act. 

TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  AND 
THE  GOOD  OF  GRACE  CHURCH. 
The     Consistory    of    Grace     Reformedi 

Church.  i 

The  folder  was  well  printed,  in  twoi 
colors,  on  good  stock.  The  illustration 
of  the  building  was  a  halftone  tip-on- 
Special  envelopes  were  printed  to  carry 
our  message.  Included  with  the  four- 
page  folder  were  a  subscription  blank 
and  a  stamped,  self-addressed  return 
envelope.  The  subscription  blank  was 
printed  in  the  same  colors  as  the  folder 
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Come  Along  With  A  Dominant  Newspaper 
In  A  Growing  City 

THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

First  in  Advertising,  First  in  Circulation  in 
Akron,  America's  First  City  in  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Tires  and  Rubber  Products 


^Akron  Facts 

Akron  is  the  home  of  166  fac- 
tories. 

25  rubber  factories  with  a  pay- 
roll in  1924  of  $83,000,000. 

14th  industrial  city  in  the 
United  States. 

32nd  in  population. 

Population,  1920  census,  208,- 
435. 

Largest  tire,  cereal,  fishing 
tackle,  clay  products  plants  in 
the   United   Stales. 

Akron  grew  201  per  cent  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920. 

Ten  banks  with  combined  de- 
posits $77,000,000. 

44  per  cent  of  families  own  their 
homes. 

Eight  thriving  suburban  cities 
and  towns  in  radius  of  17?4 
miles  reached  bv  the  AKRON 
BEACON  JOURNAL. 

City,  second  in  nation  in  postal 
receipts  gain  during  October. 
Cain  was  31.05  per  cent. 

Grow  With  Akron! 


-^ 


ry  T)  nWl  T  \T  r"  •       THE     CIRCULATION     OF 

UKU  W  llNu  !       THE    BEACON    JOURNAL 

ONE     YEAR     AGO     WAS 


43,489-TODAY  49,057 

(October   Daily   Average) 


% 


You  Too,  Can  Grow  With 
Akron's  Prosperity 

-8? 


Reach  the  Prosperous  Manufacturers  and 

Workers  in  Akron  and  Vicinity  Through 

The  BEACON  JOURNAL 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives 


Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Colonial   Trust    Bldg.,    Philadelphia 


London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IIL 
305  Higgins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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Press 'Tested 
Electrotypes 

The     Test    Proof    Tells 

It's  no  longer  nec- 
essary for  you  to 
hope  your  plates 
will  print. 

With  the  Reilly 
Test  Proof  you 
know  it. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE     FITZROY    0840 


Jf. 


it  really  ties  up 
with  a  campaign— 

ElllA5NfS:EM>qil 
WINDOW  DI/PUY 


Research-Built 
Advertising  Copy 


We  are  now  prepared  to  provide 
vertising  copy  which  has  been 
through  the  test  of  field  research, 
that  its  drawing  power  is  calculated  i 
tried  out  in  advance.  This  is  aire, 
a  well-proved  method  and  will  be  he 
future.       It    increa 


20 


507 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

J.    CEOROE   FREDERICK.    Pres. 

15  West  37lh  St.,        New  York  City 

In    London,    represented    by    Business    Research 


and  its  message  was  carefully  worded 
so  as  to  be  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
folder.  This  material  was  mailed  to 
our  list  the  last  week  in  November. 

Two  weeks  later  we  sent  out  our  first 
follow-up  bulletin,  with  a  report  of 
almost  $16,000  voluntary  subscriptions 
already  received.  In  this  bulletin  we 
printed  the  names  of  those  from  whom 
subscriptions  had  been  received,  al- 
though we  most  emphatically  did  not 
print  the  amount  of  each  individual 
subscription.  These  we  divided  into 
Honor  Groups.  The  first  Honor  Group 
comprised  the  smallest  contributions 
and  under  it  was  this  statement: 

"Subscriptions  received  less  than  $25 
are  placed  in  the  highest  Honor  Group 
for  the  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
smaller  the  amount  given,  the  greater 
the  sacrifice." 

The  last  Honor  Group  comprised  the 
largest  contributions  and  under  it  was 
this  statement: 

"Lowest  in  Honor  Grouping  but 
highest  in  amounts,  and  placed  last, 
because  large  givers  dislike  promi- 
nence." 

AT  the  close  of  this  bulletin  we  re- 
minded our  people  that  this  was  a 
plan  for  voluntary  giving.  Those  who 
intended  to  subscribe,  but  had  not  yet 
done  so,  were  urged  not  to  delay,  be- 
cause of  the  great  amount  of  detail 
work  to  be  done  by  the  Trustee,  before 
he  could  make  his  final  report. 

Two  weeks  later  we  issued  our  second 
follow-up  bulletin,  which  carried  an 
announcement  of  a  little  more  than 
$19,000  in  pledges.  Frankly,  some  of 
us  were  anxious  as  to  the  success  of 
the  plan  right  at  that  point.  The  first 
report  had  exceeded  our  hopes;  the 
second  fell  somewhat  short,  but  we 
stuck  to  our  original  plan,  and  the  sec- 
ond bulletin  again  carried  the  promise 
that  there  would  be  no  personal  solici- 
tation, all  giving  was  to  be  voluntary. 

The  detail  work  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  our  last  bulletin  until  about 
three  weeks  after  the  publication  of 
the  second  follow-up  bulletin.  But  when 
our  work  was  completed,  and  all 
subscriptions  had  been  checked  and 
acknowledged,  we  had  pledges  totaling 
more  than  $26,800.  And  we  had  asked 
for  $25,000! 

When  we  took  up  the  subject  of 
our  annual  budget,  we  decided  to  use 
the  same  kind  of  a  plan  to  secure 
pledges.  We  sent  a  letter  to  our  mem- 
bership, with  pledge  cards  enclosed. 
We  had  a  budget  of  $4,500  for  the  year. 
We  received  in  response  pledges  for 
more  than  $4,700 — and  remember  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  overpaying  our 
pledges.  Of  course  we  had  to  send  a 
follow-up  letter  to  a  few,  but  even  then, 
not  a  single  person  was  solicited,  or 
was  asked  to  give,  and  no  one,  by  the 
most  remote  suggestion,  could  feel  that 
he  was  being  told  how  much  to  give, 
or  even  that  he  was  expected  to  give. 

We  know  what  advertising  has  done 
for  us.  We  believe  it  will  work  equally 
well  for  others.  Although  we  are  not 
Methodists,  we  are  ready  to  stand  up 
in  meeting  and   offer  our  testimony. 
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Ray    D.    LlLLIBRIDGE 

^NNO  UNCES 
WITH  PLEASURE   THAT 

Robert  R.  Updegraff 

WILL  JOIN 

THIS   ORGANIZATION 

zAS  A  TARTNE'R^^ 

ON  JANUARY  I,  I  926 


Ray  D.  LlLLIBRIDGE   Incorporated 
Advertising 

NO.    8  WEST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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•^W  ^^h  not  a 
""'ai^i,..  Safety  Zone 


40^* 


■liWjjfi 


The  Peace  Pact 
at  Locarno — 


forever  bans  war  by  setting  up  a  safety  zone 
between  two  traditional  enemies.  Neither 
can  cross  the  "dead  line"  without  bringing 
to  the  other's  aid  the  arms  of  great  neutral 
nations. 

Why  not  a  safety  zone  in  industry  beyond 
which  the  seller  may  know  he  cannot  go  with- 
out penalty  of  loss? 

If  every  manufacturer  who  sells  to  industry 
would  set  up  a  safety  zone  which  would 
clearly  mark  the  border  between  profitable 
and  unprofitable  selling,  he  would  take  a  step 


as  momentous  to  his  own  business  as  Locarno 
is  to  world  peace. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of  Indus- 
trial Marketing  are  industry's  safety  zone. 
They  safeguard  profits  as  surely  as  the  new 
Rhine  barrier  insures  peace. 
1926  is  approaching.  Some  manufacturers  will 
enter  it  with  sales  plans  based  on  hunches. 
Others  will  enter  with  markets  determined 
and  programs  outlined  that  will  produce  sales 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Which  plan  will  you  follow? 
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IF  YOU  ELECT  to  apply  the  McGraw-Hill 
Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing, 
here  are  the  steps  to  take: 

1.  Market  Determination.  Study  each  mar- 
ket for  your  product.  Weigh  its  poten- 
tial. Determine  which  industries  are  the 
profitable  ones  to  cultivate.  The  place  to 
start  is  with  your  own  books.  Classify 
your  sales  by  natural  buying  groups. 
Then  compile  data  on  each  industry  in 
which  your  product  can  be  used.  Com- 
pare the  two  and  you  will  see  clearly 
where  your  biggest  opportunity  lies. 

2.  Buying  Habits.  Study  the  buying  habits 
of  the  industries  you  decide  to  sell.  Find 
out  who  are  the  buyers  and  how  they 
buy.  This  will  save  the  expense  and 
wasted  effort  of  "barking  up  the  wrong 
tree." 

3.  Channels  of  Approach.  Having  located 
the  real  buyers  direct  your  selling  on 
them.  Support  your  sales  effort  with 
advertising  in  the  publications  which 
have  the  greatest  influence  with  these 
buyers — the  ones  they  look  to  for  in- 
formation. 

4.  Appeals  that  Influence.  Don't  talk  gen- 
eralities in  your  advertising.    Talk  shop 


in  the  buyers'  own  language.    Tell  them 
how  your  product  will  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  plants  or  will  reduce 
costs.     Performance   facts  are   what   in- 
terest them  most. 
Here  you  have  a  plan  for  successful  selling 
which  is  simplicity  itself.    There  is  no  patent 
on  it,  for  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles 
of    Industrial    Marketing   are   plain    common 
sense,  coded  and  applied  to  the  job  of  selling 
to  industry. 

1926  is  approaching.  If  you  want  to  apply 
the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of  Indus- 
trial Marketing  to  your  1926  program,  follow 
the  above  formula.  If  you  need  guidance,  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company  may  be  able  to  help 
you.  Obviously  we  cannot  develop  sales 
plans  for  many,  but  we  can  supply  informa- 
tion and  suggest  methods  which  will  make 
simpler  a  manufacturer's  own  plan  building. 
Fifty  years  of  intimate  contact  with  industry 
have  given  us  a  knowledge  of  markets  and 
buying  habits  which  is  proving  of  great  value 
to  many  manufacturers. 

1926  is  approaching.  If  we  can  be  of  service 
to  you,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  us.  Our 
book  "Industrial  Marketing"  will  give  you  a 
good  start.  It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any 
manufacturer  who  sells  to  the  industries 
covered  by  the  McGraw-Hill  publications. 


5   advertisement    is   tlie   seventh   of 
series   which   is   appearing    in    the 

V    York   Times.   I'hUiidrh'hia   Public 


Selling  Fortnightly.  Class.  Sales  Man- 
agement, and  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lications. The  purpose  of  these  ad- 
vertisements is  to  arouse  a  national 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  improving 
industrial  sales  efficiency,  and  to 
awalien  a  Iteener  interest  in  the  cor- 
rect principles  of  industrial  selling. 


McGRAW-HlLL  COMPANY.  Inc,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA.  CLEVELAND.  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LONDON.  PUBLISHERS  OF 

vlcGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATIONS 

REACHINQ  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  THEY  SERVE 

I                         Mining  Electrical  Industrial                                            Overseas  Construction  ff  Civil  Engineerim 

^3NBERlNG6i  MINING  JOURNAL  PRESS  ELECTRICAL  WORLD  POWER   .    AMERICAN  MACHINIST           AMERICAN  MACHINIST  ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 

Rod.  JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY  CHEMICAL  &  METALLURGICAL                     ieukopeak  edition,  Transportalion 

RADIO  RETAILINr,  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  ENGINEERING  INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL  ELECTKIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 

RADIO  TRADE  DIRKTORY  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER  BUS  TRANSPORTATION 


ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING     FORTNIGHTLY 
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Regular  Price,  $20.00; 
Special  Price  for  Set,  $17.50 

Small     Monthly     Payments 

//  advertising  and  selling 
are  your  business — 
these  are  your   books 

This  is  the  indispensable  advertising  and  sell- 
ing reference  and   home-study  set.     Hundreds 

selves  ahead.  Hundreds  of  experts  in  all 
branches  of  marketing  have  it  handy  for  refer- 
ence. Agencies  throughout  the  country  have 
these  books  in  their  libraries.  Colleges  and 
universities  use  the  books  as  texts.  If  you're 
in  advertising,  or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketuig,  don't  be  without  the  good  this  set 
can   liruig  you. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 
Library  of 

ADVERTISING 
and  SELLING 


1     iir    A    ,l,ini.s      '<'!2I 

Pa(,es 

•iV    X   H 

Fl 

inOO       III.i 

Iriliun^       11    >U 

di}-.        1    1 

-<2  00        1 

f    r        ,1.1 

n. 

Ovor    3000    pages    of    facts 


Rihle    of    the 
1         "Without 


Special   Price,   $17.50 


FREK    EXAMINATION    COIPON 


You  may  send  me  the  HALL  LIBR,\RY  OP 
ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING    for    ten    days' 

If  the  bookfi  are  satisfactory,  I  will  send 
Sl-^'O  in  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your 
-iKiial   price  of   JI7.50  has   been  paid.      If   not 


Profit  and  Loss  in 
Salaries  "Straight" 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22] 


actually  mean  money  out  of  the  sales- 
man's pocket,  why  make  such  strenu- 
ous efforts   to   sell? 

Again,  under  the  straight  salary 
form  of  remuneration  an  increase  in 
contents  of  the  pay  envelope  is  the  only 
means  of  recognizing  exceptional  work. 
Several  striking  feats  of  salesmanship 
may  easily  seem  to  justify  frequent 
raises  in  salary.  But  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  salesman  then  gets 
an  enlarged  sense  of  his  value  and  rests 
on  his  laurels,  actually  sagging  in  his 
selling  ability.  His  salary  is  then  dis- 
proportionately large. 

A  major  difficulty  in  the  salary 
methods  of  paying  salesmen  entirely 
or  largely  by  salary  was  encountered 
by  many  houses  in  the  slump  which 
followed  the  post-war  inflation.  The 
se'ling  cost  was  entirely  too  high  be- 
cause it  was  based  upon  favorable  busi- 
ness conditions  which  no  longer  existed. 

And  finally,  among  the  main  possible 
outs  about  salary  for  salesmen  is  the 
fact  that  the  red-hot  go-getter  type  of 
man  is  rarely  a  person  who  will  be  con- 
tent with  a  salary  as  all  or  the  major 
item  of  his  remuneration.  It  is  too 
tame.  He  wants  adventure.  He  aims 
to  win  big  or  lose  big  if  need  be.  For 
this  reason  the  "super-salesman"  is 
more  commonly  found  in  such  fields  as 
life  insurance  and  other  fields  where 
commission  is  the  whole  thing — or 
nearly  so. 

FROM  our  survey  of  salaries  so  far 
we  might  think  that  the  negative 
side  was  unanswerable.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  From  the  management  stand- 
point there  are  many  almost  priceless 
advantages  in  the  salary  method  of 
payment. 

For  one  thing,  the  salesman  under 
salary  is  a  soldier  under  orders.  He 
cannot  say,  as  straight  commission  men 
sometimes  do,  "I'll  call  on  whom  I 
please — and  when  I  please.  The  busi- 
ness I  don't  get  is  more  my  loss  than 
yours!"  So  the  salary  man  can  be  more 
easily  routed  in  a  definite  way  and 
made  to  live  up  to  his  itinerary.  He 
can  be  made  to  cover  the  small  towns 
as  well  as  the  large  cities.  He  can 
oflfer  no  reasonable  objections  to  call- 
ing on  every  desirable  customer  or 
prospect — small  as  well  as  large. 

In  the  second  place,  regular  and  com- 
plete reports  of  all  calls  made  may  be 
more  easily  secured. 

Thirdly,  the  salesman  is  more  apt 
to  adhere  to  house  policies.  Being  paid 
a  salary  like  the  other  employes  in  the 
business  he  is  more  apt  to  feel  that  he 
is  morallv  obliged  to  share  his  em- 
ployer's outlook  and  measure  up  to  it. 


Fourth,  it  is  often  desirable  for  a 
salesman  to  do  work  other  than  mere 
dispensing  of  merchandise.  Where  he 
is  paid  wholly  or  largely  in  salary  it 
is  usually  easier  to  require  that  he 
secure  credit  information,  make  demon- 
strations, put  in  window  trims,  etc. 
Since  his  employer  is  paying  him  for 
his  time  the  house  has  a  more  obvious 
right  to  make  such  demands. 

A  FIFTH  factor  lies  in  thef  act  that 
under  salary  there  is  less  tempta- 
tion to  overload  a  dealer  or  jobber  in 
order  to  augment  a  poor  month's  earn- 
ings. "Desperate"  selling  laden  with 
overstatement  need  not  be  resorted  to 
since  the  salary  goes  on  as  usual. 

Sixth,  there  is  less  resistance  when 
the  house  decides  that  a  shift  to  a  new 
territory  may  be  in  order.  Under  the 
commission  plan  such  a  shift  may 
threaten  real  loss  in  earning  power 
and  so  be  opposed  by  the  salesman. 

Seventh,  salesmen  under  commission 
often  strenuously  oppose  any  reduction 
in  the  size  of  their  territory  because  of 
fear  of  lowered  earnings.  The  salaried 
man  has  no  such  objection  to  offer. 

And,  eighth,  the  salesmen  may  he 
called  in  from  the  road  at  any  time 
for  conference  or  instruction  since  their 
salaries  go  on  as  usual. 

The  ninth  advantage  is  often  very 
important.  It  comes  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  sales  expense  for  a  year  ahead 
may  often  be  forecasted  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  where 
the  commission  plan  is  used. 

Ten,  a  known  range  of  salaries  often 
prevents  trouble  arising  from  jealousy 
among  salesmen  and  otlier  employees  of 
the  company.  The  salesman  who  by 
lucky  stroke  of  business  earns  fabulous 
commissions  and  brags  about  them  may 
encourage  an  "Oh,  what's-the-use"  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  his  fellows. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  salary  has  been  reserved  for 
this  closing  paragraph  of  our  considera- 
tion of  salary.  With  a  fixed,  known 
salary  the  salesman,  particularly  the 
one  who  has  family  responsibility,  does 
not  have  to  worry  over  his  ability  to 
provide  during  dull  periods  or  from 
week  to  week.  While  worry  may  some- 
times add  to  a  salesman's  incentive  a 
chronically  worried  sales  force  is  no  as- 
set at  all  to  a  business.  The  coming 
of  dull  business  periods  has  often  dis- 
rupted sales  forces  which  were  paid  by 
commission.  The  men  felt  the  need  to 
be  off  at  once  to  greener  fields. 
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Another  Pathescope 
Business  Film 
is  described  here 
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PRODUCTION 
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"Lj/c  is  real,  life  is  earnest."  and  folks  take  a 
lot  more  interest  in  the  doings  of  live  people, 
or  those  that  fancy  makes  to  live,  than  in 
any  tedious  treatise  on  "how  to  do  it." 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  teaches  painters, 
contractors,  architects  and  home  owners  the 
advantages  of  a  special  product,  "Wood 
Turpentine,"  by  vitalizing  its  already  well 
known  trade  characters.  In  a  Pathescope- 
made  motion  picture  "Turp"  and  "Tine" 
graphically  enact  the  turpentine  drama,  and 
compel  as  much  interest  and  conviction  as 
the  latest  productions  of  Hollywood's  most 
luminous  stars.  You  cannot  see  this  film 
through  without  learning  a  lot  about  tur- 
pentine, and  retaining  what  you  learn. 

Pathescope  Industrial  Motion  Pictures  are  designed 
to  fit  the  product  advertised,  to  help  solve  its 
peculiar  sales  problems.  They  make  every  device 
of  the  motion  picture  art  aid  in  portraying  the 
main  idea.  Some  of  the  leading  concerns  that  have 
found  in  Pathescope  Service  something  out  of  the 
beaten  track  and  eminently  successful  are  listed  at 
the  right.  These  names  tell  a  conclusive  story  of 
the  character  of  our  work. 

We  inxdte  an  opportunity  to  shotv,  either  at  your  office 
or  the  Pathescope  Salon,  what  we  have  done  for 
others  in  your  industry,  and  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


Some  of  the  other  client 
xve  have  served: 

ENGINEERING    AND 
MECHANICAL 

Alpha     Portland     Cement     Compan 

American     Brass    Company 

A.    M.    Byers    Company 

General    Electric    Company 

Layne    &    Bowler    Co. 

Linde    Air    Products    Company 

Lock    Joint    Pipe    Company 

rvlosler    Safe    Company 

National    Slate    Association 

National   Tube    Company 

Okonite   Company 

Otis    Elevator    Company 

Plymouth     Cordage     Company 

Reading   Iron    "       .       , 

Robins     Conveying     Belt     Compan 

John    A.    Roebling    Company 

Chas.     A.     Schieren    Company 

The    Superheater    Company 

Tide    Water    Oil    Sal. 

U.    S.    Cast    Iron    Pipe    &    F'dry   Co 

Westinghouse     Lamp     Company 

FOOD    PRODUCTS 
Franklin  Baker  Company   (Ci 
E.    F.    Drew   &    Company    (Spredit) 
Frontenac    Breweries.    Ltd..    Canada 
Hills    Bros.     ( 

C.   F.   Mueller   Company   (Macaroni) 
Comet    Rice    Company 

TEXTILES 
Bigelow-Hartford     Carpet     Company 
Boston    Woven    Hose   &    Rubber  Co. 
The    Standard   Textile    Products    Co. 
U.    S.    Finishing    Company 

SERVICE 
American    Gas    &    Electric    Company 
Atlantic    City    Electric    Company 
Commercial    Cable     Company 
International     Mercantile     Marine 
Ohio    Power    r 
Postal   Telegraph   Company 
Radio    Corporation    of    , 
United    Light    &    Power 
Chattanooga    Gas    Company 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Brooklyn    Commercial    Body    C 
Foamite-Childs     Corporation 
Kirkman    &    Sons 
McGraw-Hill    Company 
Owens    Bottle    Company 
Charity,    College    and    Commui 


INDUSTRIAL  FILM  DIVISION 

THE  PATHESCOPE  CO. 
of  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Suite    1829   Aeolian   Building,  35   West  42nd  St.,  New   York 


ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


Spokesman 

of  the  Industry 

All  but  two  of  the  important  radio  manufacturers  sent 
specifications  in  time  for  the  first  issue  of  Radio  Merchan- 
dising in  which  this  data  appeared. 

Powel  Crosley,  Lee  De  Forest,  J.  D.  R.  Freed,  David  Sarnofif, 
Walter  Eckhardt,  William  Priess  and  many  others  of  similar 
standing  in  the  industry  wrote  us  their  opinions  of  our  pro- 
posal  to   rate   the   operating  characteristics   of    receiving   sets. 


(See  November  ■ 


More  than  500  newspapers  have  already  agreed  to  run  the 
ballot  which  is  part  of  Radio  Merchandising's  National 
Referendum  on  Sunday  Broadcasting. 


Why? 


BECAUSE  four  years  of  conscientious  service  to  the  radio 
industry  has  brought  to  Radio  Merchandising  a  reader 
confidence  and  regard  which  few  trade  papers  enjoy. 

Every  radio  manufacturer,  every  radio  jobber,  every  radio 
dealer  to  whom  a  well-rated  jobber  would  care  to  sell  reads 
Radio  Merchandising — Spokesman  of  the  Industry.  25,000 
controlled  circulation,  guaranteed  by  post  office  receipts,  ac- 
complishes this.  Radio  Merchandising  does  not  overstep  its 
market. 


LciJJjJ^Ol 

THE    MAGAZINE    OF-  THE    aADlO   TRADE  ~X0? 

243  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 


A  Member  of  the  Trade  Division 

Western  Newspaper  Union 

Offices    in    all    principal    cities 


National  Miller 


Cereal  Mills.  The 
,  8.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  paper  In  the  field. 
W.    JACKSON    BLVD..    CHICAGO 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  \t  the  world's  larceat  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  circulation  eaual  to  comblHcd  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  .newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  comniunlty  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction, 
result    prodocer      "         '■       -    -  ..        «. 

largest    volume 


undisputed    merit.       Carries    the 

local    and    national    advertising. 

merchandising    service.      Ratea    od 


I  Write  Books 

Successful  and  widely  experienced  author  of 
business  books  and  magazine  articles  will  col- 
laborate with   business   man   in  writing  bi- 
ography or  any  kind  of  business  book. 

Box  3^2,  care  of  oAdverhsing   and  Selling  Fortnightly. 
9  East  38tb  Street.  ^e^York. 


ENGR\VING^''PRINTIN6 


Printing. 

"     Prl 

process  of 

of  Information  for  the  advertising  man.  artist, 
■.  saleaman  or  student.  840  pages,  over 
llustratlons.  35  related  subjects.     Sent 

Ing    sample    pages,    con- 


HaclUeman     (Second     Printing 


Vanishing  Markets 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   24] 

believe  siich  an  outcome  possible. 
Fewer  still  take  any  precautions  to 
avoid  it.  There  is  where  the  real  trag- 
edy enters  into  such  histories. 

When  a  market  vanishes  it  virtually 
always  finds  some  of  the  manufactur- 
ing concerns  which  once  served  it  un- 
prepared for  the  emergency,  left  high 
and  dry  and  futile  like  a  fishing 
schooner  aslant  on  a  beach  after  the 
tide  has  gone  out. 

There  is  a  business  history  of  a 
Cleveland  company  which  aptly  illus- 
trates both  the  uncertainty  and  change- 
ability of  markets  and  the  character  of 
foresight  and  ready  adaptability  to 
changing  conditions  which  is  the  only 
defense  against  change. 

IN  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil 
War  a  young  carriage  maker,  Jacob 
Ranch  by  name,  came  into  Cleveland, 
then  a  town  of  forty-three  thousand, 
and  set  up  a  shop  for  the  manufacture 
of  fine  vehicles.  As  the  city  grew  and 
expanded  into  the  metropolis  of  Ohio, 
the  company,  now  bearing  a  partner- 
ship name,  grew  and  prospered  vnth  it. 
The  finest  carriages  that  graced  that 
Euclid  Avenue  pictured  in  your  school 
geography  were  from  its  shop. 

When  the  automobile  appeared  on 
the  business  horizon,  these  carriage 
builders  did  not  pooh-pooh  the  threat- 
ened competition  but  went  seriously  to 
work  to  hold  their  patrons  by  giving 
them  a  modernized  product.  All  of 
their  carriage-making  skill  went  into 
producing  electric  passenger  cars,  with 
luxury  emphasized,  at  a  time  when  the 
gasoline  car  was  frankly  not  a  safe 
place  for  dainty,  feminine  finery.  The 
first  closed  car  of  any  kind  came  from 
this  shop. 

As  time  went  on  and  conditions  rap- 
idly changed  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try, the  perfection  and  particularly  the 
increasing  cleanliness  of  the  gas-driven 
car  began  to  limit  seriously  the  market 
for  electric  vehicles,  by  winning  away 
feminine  motorists. 

Then  came  the  second  step  in  the 
company's  history  which  again  proved 
the  foresight  and  adaptability  possible 
in  emergencies. 

Instead  of  fighting  a  heroic  but  hope- 
less fight  against  a  changing  demand, 
the  management,  after  a  sufficient 
season  of  preparation,  again  made  a 
radical  revision  of  its  activities. 

The  carriage-building  part  of  its  or- 
ganization and  equipment  it  set  to 
work  at  making  bodies  for  other  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  especially  for 
those  which  had  long  looked  with 
envious  eyes  at  the  superior  comfort 
and  quality  of  body  given  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  "the  electric  car. 

The  electrical  branch  of  its  organ- 
ization and  plant  then  announced  its 
entry  into  the  field  of  electrical  indus- 
trial tractors  and  trucks  for  shop  use. 

In  seventy-five  years  that  company 
has  seen  its   market  vanish  "twice,  yet 
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has  not  allowed  either  disappearance 
to  wreck  its  future.  Either  change  in 
market  could  have  proved  disastrous 
had  the  management,  even  for  a  year 
or  two,  marked  time  and  permitted  a 
costly  delay  to  dissipate  its  assets.  In 
instance  it  took  time  by  the 
•"lltorelock. 

The  day  of  changes  is  not  past — in 
fact,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
next  twenty  years  will  see  more  fre- 
quent and  more  radical  changes  affect- 
ing more  lines  of  business  than  the 
preceding  fifty  have  contributed. 

Invention  is  moving  faster  than  at 
ny  previous  time. 
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EOPLE  have  become  accustomed  to 
the     prompt     acceptance     of     new 
ideas,   new   methods,   new   habits    and 
:ommodities. 

Purchasers  are  less  conservative  in 
their  suspicions  of  new  things  offered 
for  sale. 

Markets  can  be  changed  more  rapidly 
than    ever    before,    because    the    force 
and    power     of     advertising    is     more 
widely    understood    and    is    used    more 
promptly  and  effectively  to  hasten  the 
f^"!     introduction   of  new  articles. 
ipolisoftll        j^  jg  g  ^^y  when  it  behooves  manu- 
''_^'/^I5'acturers    to    be    ready   for    surprising 
market  changes — some  limiting  or  wip- 
ing out  an  established  demand,  others 
multiplying     existing     sales-opportuni- 
ties many   times   over.     The   manufac- 
turer who  has  something  up  his  sleeve 
iese  carni     f^^.    gy^j,     ^j,     emergency     makes     no 
"kt'ettel  mistake. 

Some  day  the  radio,  hooked  up  with 
the  moving  picture,  may  make  serious 
iaroads  into  the  domain  of  the  text- 
book publisher,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  history  and  geography.  A  single 
national   speaker,   selected   for   his    art 


ly  not  a !  ^(j  ability  in  making  one  or  the  other 
fary.  ll|  (,£  these  topics  absorbingly  interesting 
juvenile  minds,  may  broadcast  his 
lecture  from  Kansas  City  while  millions 
at  school  children  from  Maine  to  south- 
em  California  listen  and  watch  the 
screen  on  which  a  synchronized  film 
throws  a  visualization  of  the  lecturer's 
talk.  A  nationally-standardized  sched- 
ule of  education  may  result ! 

Or  take  other  fields. 

Will  motor  fuel  and  motor  lubricants 
I  again  P»J  always  be  derived  from  crude  oil 
brought  from  beneath  the  earth's 
surface  ? 

A  lamp  not  connected  to  any  wire, 
30  newspaper  reports  say,  has  been 
made  to  throw  light  by  the  use  of  radio 
waves.  Will  this  lead  some  day  to  the 
iSlimination  of  electric  cables  and  feed 
wires? 

The  man  who  made  cigar  store   In- 

ans  lost  his  market  through  a  change 
in  style.  The  maker  of  brass  rails 
iost  his  through  legislation.  The  maker 
rf  fine  carriages  lost  his  through  in- 
ventive genius  applied  to  the  internal 
lombustion  engine. 

All  three  forces  are  still  at  work  and 
the  third  today  holds  out  more  prom- 


jjttriul""     i.se  of  far-reaching  developments  than 
5for>li''P    I  it    any     other    time    in     the     world's 


listory. 


Halt  This  Shopping  Frenzy! 

Wf  JAT  shall  I  give  him  .  .  .  and  him  .  .  .  and  him  ?  Over 
and  over  again  that  eternal  question  that  never  seems  to  be 
answered  quite  satisfactorily.  A  last  minute  rush  for  a  gift, 
distinctive  and  yet  one  that  will  not  require  an  overdraft. 

DON'T  you  dread  it  all?  Well,  you  needn't.  What 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  a  subscription  to  the  FORT- 
NIGHTLY for  a  fellow  executive — a  friend — a  business 
associate.  A  gift  that  will  be  a  happy  reminder — twenty- 
six  times  during  the  year — of  your  friendship  and 
thoughtfiilness. 

USE  the  coupon  now.  Additional  names  can  be  attached 
on  a  separate  sheet  and  each  will  receive  a  card  inscribed 
with  your  name,  announcing  the  gift.  The  cost — a  mere 
^3.00  for  each  name.  [Canadian  Postage  50;^  and  Foreign 
^i.oo  extra  yearly.] 

YOUR  Christmas  worries  are  over  when  you  mail  this 
coupon. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


Please    enter    the    following 
check  for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 


receive  the  Fortnightly  for  the  next  year.     My 


T^lame. 

Address. 

Cty  and  Sta 
tSVfy  Name-- 
Addms.---- 
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Oversold 

THE  state  of  being;  oversold  is 
rarely  of  any  good  to  anyone. 
If  the  output  of  a  factory  is 
oversold,  the  customers  are  inconve- 
nienced, annoyed;  sometimes  serious- 
ly  injured    financially   or   physically. 

The  manufacturer  who  permits  his 
output  to  be  oversold  suffers  in  the 
long  run.  So,  it  isn't  being  done  so 
much   now-a-days. 

But,  the  kind  of  overselling  I  have 
particularly  in  mind  at  this  writing 
is  overselling  the  product  or  service 
itself — claiming  too  much;  promising 
too   much. 

That,  indeed,  is  grave.  For  it  not 
only  hurts  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
but  it  hurts  the  whole  group  to  which 
the    seller   belongs. 

Overselling  is  misrepresentation. 
Every  business  suffers  from  it.  Right 
now,  the  real  estate  business  seems  to 
be  "enjoying"  a  particularly  severe 
attack  of  overselling.  And,  no  doubt, 
there  will  be  a  painful  morning  after. 

Often,  the  indulgence  in  overselling 
is  foolish  because  it  is  unnecessary. 
In  their  eagerness  to  clinch  the  busi- 
ness, or  in  their  own  lack  of  faith  in 
their  product,  salesmen  will  claim  the 
world.  Whereas,  the  customer  may 
not  want  or  expect  so  much.  Tlie 
simple  truth  about  the  product  might 
easily  answer. 

Publications  are  not  immune  from 
the  scourge  of  overselling.  If  any- 
thing, they  are  more  frequently  than 
average  the  victims  of  this  disease, 
because   their   value   is   so   intangible. 

So,  the  salesman  has  more  or  less 
of  a  free  rein  to  let  his  imagination 
run  riot.  And,  the  fear  of  competition 
certainly   stimulates   his   imagination. 

Here,  too,  overselling  is  often  fool- 
ishly unnecessary  and  the  plain,  un- 
adorned truth  would  serve  to  better 
purpose. 

A  misrepresentation  of  one  maga- 
zine hurts  the  whole  group  because 
it  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  cus- 
tomer or  prospect. 

Overselling  is  almost  universally 
done  on  behalf  of  weak  or  inferior 
media. 


^. 
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INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

INDUSTRL-iL  POWER 
All  claims  made  for  it  a 
e.ract  proof. 
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Mediums  of  Expression 

A  man  whose  contributions  to  high- 
class  publications  are  read  with  wide 
interest,  was  scheduled  to  speak  a  few 
evenings  ago,  on  a  subject  with  which 
he  is  identified.  He  faced  an  audience 
of  several  hundred  men  and  women, 
all  or  almost  all  of  whom,  I  imagine, 
believed  that  an  intellectual  treat  was 
ahead  of  them. 

They  were  mistaken.  If  X  had  a 
"message,"  which  the  chairman  of  the 
evening's  proceedings  assured  us  he 
had,  he  failed  to  deliver  it.  For  more 
than  an  hour,  he  lost  himself  in  a  maze 
of  words — so  much  so  that  when  at 
last  he  finished,  most  of  us  breathed 
a  long  sigh  of  relief.  "Thank  Heaven, 
he's  through,"  we   said  to  ourselves. 

Yet  this  man,  when  he  expresses 
himself  on  paper,  does  so  with  a 
clarity,  a  beauty,  a  vigor  and  a  sense 
of  order  which  arouse  one's  admiration. 

To  most  men  has  been  given  the 
ability  to  express  themselves  in  one 
way  or  another — by  tongue,  by  pen, 
or,  it  may  be,  by  the  skillful  use  of 
tools.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  holy,  don't  they  stop  there?  Why  do 
they  employ  a  medium  of  expression 
which  is  foreign  to  them? 

The  American  Invasion 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  one 
heard  a  lot  about  the  "American  Inva- 
sion" of  Europe;  and  if  one  had  ac- 
cepted the  statements  then  current,  at 
half  their  face  value,  one  would  have 
believed  that  Europe's  sun  had  set — 
that,  thereafter,  only  goods  made  in 
America  were  in  demand  overseas. 

The  fact  is  that,  outside  of  food- 
stuffs, there  was,  until  a  very  few 
years  ago,  no  real  American  Invasion 
of  Europe. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  today. 
You  don't  hear  much  about  it,  but  it 
is  worrying  these  people  more  than  a 
little. 

Ford  automobiles  are  relatively — not 
actually,  of  course — as  common  in  Brit- 
ain as  in  America.  Dodges  and  Buicks 
are  plentiful.  American  shaving  soaps 
and  lubricating  oils  and  "tinned"  meats 
and  typewriters  and  dollar  watches  are 
on  sale  everywhere.  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal   and    The    Saturday    Evening 


Post  are  as  prominently  displayed  on 
the  railway  station  newsstands  of  Lon- 
don, Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  many  other  cities — as 
in  New  York.  In  His  Majesty's  Sta- 
tionery Office  in  Edinburgh  I  saw  a 
National  Cash  Register!  I  tell  you, 
we're  getting  there. 

The  Little  De-ars! 

Didn't  Shaw  say,  somewhere,  that  in 
the  Ideal  State,  men  who  do  the  most 
disagreeable  work — removing  garbage, 
for  example — ^will  be  paid  the  highest 
wage? 

I  am  beginning  to  think  he  is  right. 

Here  is  why:  Recently  I  was  asked 
to  "keep  an  eye"  on  two  children — a 
boy  of  five'  and  a  girl  of  three — while 
their  mother  went  downtown.  When 
she  got  back  I  was  a  nervous  wreck, 
for  if  there  was  anything  those  young- 
sters did  not  try  to  destroy,  during 
their  mother's  absence,  it  was  because 
they  could  not  get  at  it.  The  little 
de-ars! 

If  I  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing 
the  wage-scale  which  will  prevail  in 
the  Ideal  State,  nurse-maids  will  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  Their  compen- 
sation will  be  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  bank  presidents. 

What   Would  Become  of  Them? 

More  than  anything  else,  the  thing 
which  impresses  the  observant  Ameri- 
can who  visits  Great  Britain,  these 
days,  is  the  enormous  wastage  of  man- 
power which  is  the  rule  in  almost 
every  department  of  human  activity. 
Three  or  four  or  five  men  are  employed 
to  do  what  would  be  done  by  one  man 
in  America. 

The  railways  are  perhaps  the  worst 
offenders.  They  seem  to  be  tremen- 
dously overstaffed.  At  a  railway  sta- 
tion in  a  city  of,  say,  15,000,  there  will 
be  four  or  five  times  as  many  em- 
ployees as  at  a  station  in  a  city  of 
that  size  in  the  United  States — a  small 
army  of  porters,  ticket  sellers,  ticket 
collectors  and  gatemen.  These  men,  I 
need  not  say,  are  paid  very  low  wages 
but  the  aggregate  amount  paid  them 
runs  into  tens  of  millions  of  pounds 
yearly.  Directly  and  indirectly,  the 
public  pays. 

To  fellow-travelers,  I  have,  more 
than  once,  commented  on  this  matter 
of  wasted  effort.  All  I  get,  in  reply,  is 
a  lifted  eyebrow  or  the  query,  "What 
would  become  of  these  men  if  the  sys- 
tem were  changed?" 

What  would  become  of  them? 

Jamoc. 


J 
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JTA)  E\/ery  Agency  Man  knew  wMt  every  hardware  man 
jr  knows^HardwareAge  would  be  on  every  hardware  list. 


L   // 


The  Human  Side 


of  a 


Great  Business 
Publication 


Back  of  every  great  enterprise  is 
a  human  element  contributed  by 
those  men  ivhose  experiences 
and  personalities  are  reflected 
in  that  enterprise. 

This  is  the  element  that  molds 
opinion,  creates  good  will  and 
makes  or  mars  its  success. 


S  steel  goes,  so  goes  the  country. 
An  old  saying,  but  as  true  to- 
day as  when  first  uttered. 
Coupled  with  agriculture,  the 
steel  industry  is  the  basis  of  our 
industrial  prosperity  or  poverty.  Hardware 
manufacture  and  selling  has  a  close 
affinity  with  this  industry — hence  the  keen 
interest  hardwaremen  display  in  its  chang- 
ing conditions. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  George  Tegan, 
the  Pittsburgh  editor  of  HARDWARE 
AGE.  His  comments  on  the  iron  and  steel 
market,  as  reflected  in  his  weekly  report, 
are  watched  with  close  interest  by  our  read- 
ers since  in  that  territory  many  conditions 
that  affect  hardware  prices  have  their 
genesis. 

For  twenty-one  years,  Mr.  Tegan  has  de- 
voted himself  to  market  reporting,  and  has 


George  F.  Tegan,  Pittsburgh  Editor 


developed  a  high  order  of  ability  as  a  mar- 
ket analyst.  He  enjoys  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree the  confidence  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike,  and  the  prices  he  quotes  in 
his  reports  are  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
transfer  from  one  to  another. 
It  is  the  devotion,  the  ideals,  and  the  high  sense 
of  responsibility  which  animates  not  only  Mr. 
Tegan  but  every  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
HARDWAt^  AGE  which  has  given  this  publica- 
tion so  outstanding  an  influence  within  its  industry 
and  has  made  it  the  unquestioned  leader  in  all 
its  seventy-five  years  of  existence.  From  such 
loyal    service    and    understanding    springs    READER 

INTEREST,    READER    FAITH    and    TRUST— the 


Advertising  Managers  and  Agency 
Executives! 

Send  for  your  copy  of  "How  Can  I  In- 
crease My  Sales  Through  the  Hardware 
Field?" 


259  West  39*"  Street 


York,  City 
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Manufacturers- 
Send  Us  Your  Catalog 

Help  Us  Solve  the  Collegiate  Question 
"Where  Do  We  Buy?" 


WE  are  endeavoring 
to  answer  the 
daily  question  of  hun- 
dreds of  colleges  and 
prep  schools  which  are 
themselves  too  small  to 
be  proper  buying  units 
and  which  are  located 
in  towns  too  small  to 
afford  proper  buying 
facilities. 

The  Intercollegiate 
Sales  Service  is  organ- 
ized to  help  these  schools 
and  colleges  get  what 
they  want  with  the 
least  amount  of  trouble. 
We  save  them  time, 
money  and  correspond- 
ence. They  write  to  us 
and  place  all  of  their 
orders  at  once.  Or  they 
can  write  to  us  and  get 
all  the  information  they 
desire  about  a  number 
of  dififerent  products  at 
the  same  time. 

We  do  not  handle  the 
merchandise.  The  Inter- 
collegiate Sales  Service 
acts  only  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information 
and  orders,  working  on 
commission  or  accept 
wholesale  prices  when- 
ever our  orders  are  large 
enough  to  justify  the  de- 
mand of  wholesale  prices. 


In  order  to  make  this 
service  efficient,  we  must 
have  the  cooperation  of 
those  who  make  articles 
sold  to  the  collegiate 
trade  (male  and  fe- 
male). Send  us  your 
catalog — and  also,  tell 
us  of  your  credit  terms 
(C.O.D.,  etc.),  price 
quotations,  and  mini- 
mum order  accepted. 
This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary so  that  we  can  be 
in  a  position  to  answer 
any  inquiry  that  a  client 
may  ask. 

In  sending  us  this  in- 
formation, you  do  not 
obligate  yourself  to  do 
business  with  us.  If  you 
should  still  choose  to 
attempt  to  do  business 
direct,  that  is  your  affair. 
But  we  would  like  to 
have  your  sales  infor- 
mation on  hand  because 
an  essential  part  of  our 
service  is  the  rendering 
of  information  even 
should  the  organization, 
student,  or  faculty  mem- 
ber decide  to  place  the 
order  directly.  All  in- 
formation will  be  held 
confidential. 

Cooperate  by  sending 
your   data   now — please! 


intercollcsiatc  ^alesi  ^erbice 


"T/ie  Campus  Clearing  House^ 


P.  O.  Box  59 


Waterto\\Ti.  N.  Y. 


No  Panacea  for 
Business  Ills 

By  Marco  Morrotv 
Assistant  Publisher,  Capper  Publications 

I  DO  not  know  of  any  agricultural 
publisher  who  is  so  bigoted,  so 
narrow-minded  or  so  dishonest  as 
to  say  that  the  farm  paper  is  the  only 
means  of  reaching  tlie  rural  market. 
Undoubtedly  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  magazines  reach  some  of  these 
people,  and  undoubtedly  the  much  criti- 
cized bill-boards  and  road-side  signs 
are  seen  and  are  read  by  country  folk. 
Farm  paper  publishers  know  that  di- 
rect mail  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of 
the  farm  paper  advertising  of  many 
of  their  best  and  largest  customers. 
They  know  that  men  have  made  profit- 
able sales  in  the  rural  market  by  direct 
mail,  without  any  farm  paper  adver- 
tising at  all.  And  they  realize  that 
a  frank  acknowledgment  of  all  this 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  medium 
they  offer  nor  make  it  any  the  less 
necessary  to  the  man  or  the  house  seek- 
ing to  cultivate  and  expand  its  rural 
trade. 

Frankly  we  have  sometimes  felt  that 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
tion and  many  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers have  not  always  been  as  ready  as 
we  hope  we  are,  to  take  a  broad,  cath- 
olic view  of  other  media  and  other 
methods  of  advertising.  We  have  some- 
times felt  that  the  oldtime  job-printer, 
who  has  evolved  into  a  "publicity-  ex- 
pert"— there  are  no  more  "job  print- 
ers"; job-printing  has  become  "adver- 
tising service"  and  the  job  printer  an 
expert,  ready,  willing  and  professedly 
capable  of  managing  and  directing  an 
advertising  campaign  of  any  sort,  kind, 
nature  and  magnitude.  Well,  as  I  said, 
we  have  sometimes  felt  that  these  ser- 
vice experts,  together  with  the  men 
with  calendars  or  rulers  or  fans  or 
pocket-books  or  lists  of  names,  or  what- 
not, to  sell,  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
they  have  discovered  and  hold  patent 
rights  to  the  one  certain  way  to  success 
in  advertising;  and  that  the  day  of  all 
other  forms  of  advertising  is  nearing 
its  close.  We  may  be  in  error,  but  oc- 
casionally, at  least,  you  indicate  that 
you  are  ready  to  jump  out  of  your 
bath-tub  like  the  ancient  Greek  philos- 
opher and  rush  down  the  street  in  your 
shirt-tail  crying  "Eureka!  Eureka!" 
or  whatever  the  modern  equivalent  of 
that  word.  That  is  natural,  for  we 
all  have  our  prejudices. 

And  that's  all  right.  Magnify  your 
calling.  Have  faith  in  what  you  are 
doing.  Put  everything  you  have  into 
your  punch.  But  don't,  I  beg  of  you, 
lose  sight  of  this:  the  elixir  of  life  for 
business  has  not  yet  been  discovered; 
there  is  no  panacea  for  business  ills; 
advertising  is  a  mighty  force  and  so 
far  we  know  mighty  little  about  how 
to    employ    it. 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Direct 
Ma.il  Advertising-  Association  Convention. 
Boston.   Mass. 
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"We  feel  that  we  could  hardly 
exist  without  the  use  of  your 
publication  and,  therefore,  do 
not  want  to  miss  a  single  issue." 

J.  H.  Wimberly, 
General  Manager, 
Wimberly  Advertising  Agency, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


PUBLISHERS—This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertise- 
ments, direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


)^d^ 


USE  THIS  COUPON - 

Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


Chit 


Illii 


Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current 
letins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days'*  use.  Unless  v 
which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive 
copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.     The  Service  is  to  be  maintain  e 


nber  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bul- 
return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00, 
0  be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised 
ccurately  by  bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 


City  

Individual   Signing    Order. 


.Street    Address 

.  State    

.Official  Position 
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Everybody  is  helped— 

everybody  should  help! 


Stamp  Out  Tuberadusis 

'with  this 

Christmas  Seal 


TUBERCULOSIS  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  threat  against  your 
health  and  that  of  your  family. 
There  are  more  than  a  million  cases 
in  this  country  today. 

The  germs  from  a  single  case  of 
tuberculosis  can  infect  whole  fami- 
lies. No  one  is  immune.  The  only 
sure  escape  is  to  stamp  out  the 
dread  disease  entirely.  It  can  be 
stamped  out.  The  organized  work 
of  the  tuberculosis  crusade  has  al- 
ready cut  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  in  half.  This  work  is  financed 
by  the  sale  of  Christmas  Seals. 

Everybody  is  helped  by  this  great 
work — and  everybody  should  help 
in  it.  Let  every  member  of  your 
family  stamp  all  Christmas  parcels, 
letters  and  greeting  cards  with  these 
able  little  warriors  against  disease. 
Everybody,  everywhere,  buy  Christ- 
mas Seals — and  buy  as  many  as  you 


Salesmen's  Health  on 
the  Road 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  38] 

velopment  must  be  of  interest  to  all 
sales  executives.  They  have  not  only 
the  humane  interest  in  salesmen,  but 
also  the  dollar  and  cents  interest.  The 
low-energy  time,  the  sick-time,  the  pep- 
less  time  of  a  salesman  on  the  road 
costs  a  house  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
a  year.  This  time  can  definitely  be 
cut  by  improving  the  medical  facilities 
available  to  travelers,  and  thus  the 
cost  of  selling  generally,  about  which 
everybody  complains,  may  be  shaded  by 
attention  to  this  subject. 


The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  American  Chemical  &  Engineering 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
"Full  Speed"  pulley  covering. 

McGraiv-Hill  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  the  purchase 
of  the  E.  M.  F.  Electrical  Year  Book, 
published  by  the  Electrical  Trade  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Chicago.  Head- 
quarters for  the  Year  Book  will  be  at 
the  offices  of  the  Electrical  Trade 
Publishing  Company  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the   1926  edition. 

Paul  Grant 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  Ruthrauflf  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  contact  execu- 
tives of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Detroit  advertising  agency. 

George  Batten   Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Jones-Dabney  Varnish  Com- 
pany. Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturers 
of  Twenty  Minute  Lacquer. 

Norman  F.  D'Evelyn 

San  Francisco,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  General  Mortgage  Company 
and  the  General  Pacific  Corporation, 
same  city. 

E.  M.  Burke,  Inc. 

Has  been  appointed  by  The  Duluth 
News  Tribune  as  special  representative 
in  the  national  field. 

Meridith  &  Company,  Inc. 

Troy,  New  York,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Harder  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  Kleen-Kold  refrigerators. 

Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Trinity  Six  Radio  Receiver,  made 
by  the  Beacon  Radio  Manufacturing 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  H.  H.  Reber  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  pub- 
lishers' representative  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  Eastern  territory.  . 
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,^elling  100%  In  Metropolitan  Zones 
By  Saunders  "Asset"  Mile  Plan 

Wide  metropolitan  areas  require  motorized  selling.  Company  cars  are  a  dis- 
tinct liability  to  traveling  salesmen.  But  they  can  rent  "Drive- It-Yourself" 
cars  when  an  "asset"  only,  covering  each  market  quicker,  cheaper,  completely. 


Metropolitan  markets  are  wide  trade  areas — not  just 
;ities.  The  adjacent  territory  invariably  has  50%  to 
.75%  of  each  in-city  population.  Newspaper  circula- 
ion  and  jobbers'  sales  show  the  same  picture;  to  sell  a 
;ity  100%  your  men  must  cover  its  trade  territory. 

You  can  do  this  now  with  one  man  or  a  crew — 
,)etter,  faster,  more  economically — by  using  motor  cars 
i-ented  on  the  Drive -It-Yourself  basis. 

For  instance,  consider  the  Baltimore — Washington 
—Richmond  districts.  For  many  businesses,  these 
;ities  and  their  trade  territory  is  the  most  fertile  mar- 
:et  south  of  the  Mason -Dixon  line.  At  Saunders 
system  Stations  in  each  city  your  men  can  rent  clean, 
lew  cars,  paying  only  for  the  exact  mileage  each 
irives.  They  work  the  city  trade  in  these  cars  quickly 
ind  thoroughly  and  spend  more  time  in  productive 
lelling  and  less  time  on  sidewalks  and  street  cars.  The 
esult  is  more  calls  and  more  sales  at  less  cost  for  each. 
Dutside  the  city,  your  men  can  profitably  cover  each 
narket  completely  in  a  driving  radius  of  50  miles. 

By  combining  rail  and  Saunders  System  service, 
«)u  achieve  the  lowest  possible  sales  and  traveling 
;xpense  and  preserve  the  real  advantages  of  motorized 
;elling.  Company  car  investment,  upkeep  and  super- 
/ision  on  your  part  is  eliminated.  Your  men  arrive  by 
•ail  at  each  sales  center  with  planned  routes  and  fresh 
iales  vigor  ard  then  discard  the  car  for  rail  again 
vhen  it  ceases  to  be  an  "asset." 


most  complete  road  systems  in  An 
n  Washington  and  Baltimore  thr 
out  Maryland  and  Delaware,  into  rich  sou 
Pennsylvania  and   northern   Virginia.      Road  ( 


favorable   to 
history  is  now  being 
oldest  of   American   markets. 


Three  Saunders  System  stations  are  now  serving 
Washington,  one  downtovra  on  D  Street  near  the 
Post  Office  Dept.  Bldg..  another  on  Irving  Street 
in  the  North  West  residence  district  and  another 
on  Capitol  Hill  just  back  of  Congressional  Library 
—handy  to  Union  Station  and  the  South  East 
residence  district.  The  stations  in  Baltimore, 
Richmond  and  Philadelphia  are  also  well  located 
for  covering  grocery,  drug  and  other  trade  factors 
scattered  throughout  the  city.  Saunders  System 
cars,  used  for  intensive  metropolitan  merchandis- 
ing,   will    give   your  newspaper   and   display  adver- 


■'i  effecti' 


ecds 


The  81  Saunders  System  Stations  cover  the  best 
jales  centers  of  20  states.  Both  Gear-Shift  and  Ford 
loupes,  Sedans  and  Touring  Cars  are  rented  at  low 
5er  mile  rates.  Each  salesman  drives  privately  a 
:Iean,  new,  splendid  running  car  with  standard  insurance  protecting  you  against  liability,  fire, 
heft,  collision  and  property  damage. 

\1ay  ive  send  our   Traveler's   Identification  Cards   for  your   Salesmen    an 
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SAUNDERS  DRIVE -IT-YOURSELF  CO.,  Inc. 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES:   ST." 
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'10  Years  of  Practical  Operation ' 
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What  Do  Our  Readers 
Think  of  This? 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to 
leading  publishers  by  -Albert  Russel 
Erskine,  President  of  the  Stndebaker 
Corporation  of  America. 

AS  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper, 
you  have  doubtless  read,  listened 
-to,  and  possibly  been  the  author 
of,  denunciations  of  the  "Free  Public- 
ity Evil."  In  such  discussions  (among 
publishers,  editors  and  advertising 
managers  of  newspapers)  the  automo- 
bile industry  usually  figures  as  chief 
culprit. 

This  letter  is  to  express  the  attitude 
of  The  Studebaker  Corporation  of 
America  on  this  subject. 

Newspapers  have  done  a  splendid 
patriotic  work  in  promoting  good 
roads,  improved  traffic  control,  etc. 
Newspapers  render  great  service  to 
their  readers  by  suggesting  routes  for 
pleasant  tours,  and  by  collecting  and 
distributing  road  information.  As  long 
as  this  material  is  not  associated  with 
the  boosting  of  any  particular  car,  ac- 
cessory, manufacturer,  or  dealer  it  is 
not  "free  publicity." 

At  times,  of  course,  there  are  items 
of  real  news  connected  with  a  business 
institution  the  size  of  Studebaker. 
These  should  find  a  place  in  the  main 
news  or  financial  sections  of  every 
paper  regardless  of  advertising  sched- 
ules. But  such  genuine  news  can 
stand  on  its  own  feet  with  city  editor 
and  financial  editor.  It  is  not  what  we 
mean  by  "free  publicity." 

"Free  publicity"  is  the  material 
which  newspapers  print  about  automo- 
biles, accessories,  dealers,  factory  offi- 
cials, only  because  it  is  sent  to  them 
by  the  advertising  department  of  an 
automotive  advertiser.  It  is  designed 
merely  to  get  the  name  of  an  automo- 
bile, a  man,  or  an  accessory  in  the 
news  columns. 

We  are  as  much  opposed  to  "free 
publicity"  as  any  editor.  We  consider 
it  an  evil  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
eliminated.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  you  should  print  pictures  of  auto- 
mobiles than  of  pianos  and  washing 
machines.  Gossip  of  the  automotive 
trade  is  no  more  entitled  to  space  than 
gossip  of  the  department  stores. 

The  practice  of  giving  free  publicity 
along  with  automobile  advertising  has 
been  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
rates  for  automobile  advertising  with- 
out proportionate  return.  It  seems  to 
us  wasteful  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
vertiser as  well  as  publisher. 

Therefore,  we  assure  you  that  we 
shall  not  discriminate  against  any 
newspaper  which  eliminates  free  pub- 
licity entirely,  but  we  do  intend  to  in- 
sist more  strictly  than  ever  on  receiv- 
ing our  full  share  of  free  publicity  in 
those  newspapers  which  give  it. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  automo- 
tive advertiser  places  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  total  appropriation  in 
newspapers  as  does  Studebaker — last 
year  exceeding   90   per   cent.     We   are 
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surely  entitled  to  a  square  deal  from 
newspapers.  We  are  not  receiving  a 
square  deal  if  competitors  who  buy  a 
similar  amount  of  advertising  space 
are  given  a  larger  volume  of  space  in 
the  news  columns. 

We,  therefore,  intend  in  the  future 
to  check  this  matter  carefully  and  to 
discriminate  against  those  papers 
which   are  discriminating  against   us. 

In  other  words,  we  are  quite  con- 
tent to  receive  no  free  publicity  what- 
ever, if  all  competitors  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner;  but  if  publicity  is 
being  u-sed  we  believe  that  no  com- 
petitor should  receive  a  line  more  than 
Studebaker,  except  as  he  uses  more  ad- 
vertising space. 


Winter  Golf  League  Tournament 

The  annual  tournament  of  the  Win- 
ter Golf  League  of  Advertising  Inter- 
ests will  be  held  this  year  in  Bermuda, 
according  to  the  announcement  of  W.  R. 
Hotchkin,  president  of  the  League.  The 
entire  trip  will  occupy  ten  days'  time, 
from  January  8  to  18. 

The  Furness-Bermuda  Line  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  party  with  a  boat 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  three  hundred  will  be  num- 
bered among  the  voyagers.  Already 
142  members  have  applied  for  reserva- 
tions, who,  together  with  their  families, 
make  a  total  of  254  already  accounted 
for.  Since  only  thirty  or  forty  more 
can  be  accommodated,  delinquent  mem- 
bers are  being  urged  to  make  their  ar- 
rangements as  early  as  possible.  The 
charge  for  the  entire  trip  has  been  set 
at  S175.  This  includes  steamer  passage 
both  ways,  hotel  charges  at  the  Bermu- 
diana,  green  fees  at  the  Mid-Ocean 
Club,  luncheon  at  the  club  each  day, 
and  carriage  back  and  forth  each  day. 
For  members  of  the  family  or  guests 
who  do  not  play  golf  the  charge  will 
be  $155,  and  for"  children  from  three  to 
eleven  years  of  age,  S82.  There  are 
Itisdesij  only  a  limited  number  of  rooms  with 
bath,  and  these  will  be  drawn  for  by 
the  ladies. 


Advertising  Calendar 


January  21-24.  1926— Sixth  Dis- 
trict Convention,  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World.  Chicago. 

April  5-6,  1926 — First  formal  ses- 
sion of  Insurance  Advertising  Men 
nf  the  Pacific  Coast,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

APRrL  7-9,  1926— Direct  Mail  Ad- 
vertising Association  Convention.  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

April  12-14.  1926 — Fourth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mat  1-5.  1926 — Fourteenth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Blackpool,  Eng- 
land. 

June  19-21,  1926 — Fourth  Annual 
Convention,  Insurance  Advertising 
Conference,  Philadelphia. 

JUNB  19-24,  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World.  Phila- 
delphia. 

July  5-8,  1926— Twelfth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  San  Ftancisco. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  interest  to  advertisers. 


charge    $1.80.       Forms    close    Saturday 


Service 


COMPLETE     MAIL    ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
Work    done    in    a    manner    to    please    the    most 
exacting.     Lists     supplied,     addressing,     folding, 
inserting,    sealing,    stamping,    mailing.     Equipped 
for   quantity   production   on   a    quality   basis. 

MAIL    SALES    CORPORATION 
222    West    18th    Street  Watkins    1408 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14  West  40th  St..  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position  Wanted 


ADVERTISING    SOLICITOR 

of  experience  with  good  sales  record,  personality 
and  appearance,  wishes  new  connection  with  high 
grade   publication.      College   graduate.      3. 

Box    No.    329, " 

38th   St.,   New 


nd    Sellii 


Fort.. 


liast 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION   MANAGER, 

capable  director  of  art  and  productiori  depart- 
ments, has  thorough  agency  and  business  ex- 
perience. Creative  typographer  and  visualizer. 
Box  No.  327,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th    St.,    New    York    City. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 
A  real  subscription  getter ;  with  fine  past  record 
on  technical,  trade  and  business  publications. 
Knows  all  branches  of  subscription  work.  Sys- 
tems, Records,  Mail  Campaigns,  Sales  Force. 
Valuable  man  for  publisher  who  wishes  to  in- 
crease his  circulation.  Let  him  tell  you  about 
his  experience.  Box  No.  330,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,    9    East   38th    St..    New   York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


COPYWRITER   WANTED 
A   nationally    recognized    trade    publishing    house 

service  department.      Experience  in  actual   wr 
Is   not   required   as   much    as   a   knowledge   oi 
,ing    fundamentals    and    the    ability    to    ! 


quickly 
Age   should 


man    can    turn    to    bigger    things 
under    24,    with    a    college    educa 
mvalcnt.       Location,     New     York 
imiiial.      Box    No.    332,    Adv.    ai 
East    38th   St.,   New  York   Cit 


Help  W  anted 


SALESMEN  of  the  highest  calibre,  used  to 
earning  upwards  of  $10,000  yearly.  Advance 
commission,  full  co-operation.  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Associates,  631  Singer  Building,  New  York 
City. 


Large    manufacturer    wants    exceptional    man    to 

assist  in  preparing  advertising  and  sales  literature 
for  a  technical  product.  Ability  to  write  is  neces- 
sary. Technical  training  and  a  knowledge  of 
engines    is    highly    desirable.     Give    complete    ex- 

:e  and  references   when   writing.     Box   No. 

\dv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East    38th    St., 

York    City. 


Mu 


grav 


Engin 


,^. g    graduate    preferred.      Will    be 

held  responsible  for  department  routine,  mechani- 
cal production  and  some  graphic  creative  vrork^ 
Box  No.  328,  Adv.  and  Sellmg  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


Salesman:  One  who  fe  calUng  on  advertising 
agencies,  advertising  and  sales  managers,  manu- 
facturers ;  who  desires  to  increase  his  earning  on 
part  or  full  time ;  with  little  elTort ;  the  suggestion 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  proposition  w'"  ""' 
conflict  with  your  present  work— but  will  help 
vou  to  a  closer  contact  with  your  clients — com- 
mission and  bonus.  Give  full  details  of  your 
present  work— territory  you  cover.  Reference 
Address  Box  309,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


Wooden  Multiplex  Pliers, 
containing  eleven  pliers ; 
knife  ;  length,  four  inches  ; 
curio,  suitable  for  show  w 
for  $1.50.  Address,  Mus. 
A.,    Ingleside,    Nebr. 


1  real  and  interesting 
ndow;  sent  post-paid 
jm    of    Wood,     Dept. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  m 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East   38th    St..   New  York   City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth  covered  covers, 
and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering,  each  holding 
one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  including  postage. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


GIBBONS    knows     CANADA" 


ji 
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"By  the  way,"  remarked  Edwards,  as  he  sat  down  to  luncheon  with  Trelease, 
"your  personal  stationery  is  quite  impressive.  That  note  you  sent  mc  the 
other  day  was  really  very  handsome." 

"Yes,  I  appreciate  a  nice  sheet  of  paper,"  said  Trelease.  "It's  too  bad 
we  can't  do  something  really  good  for  our  business  letterhead." 

"Well — why  don't  you?" 

"Oh — we  couldn't.    The  business  wouldn't  stand  a  leak  like  that." 

Edwards  smiled. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  leak '  ?  Why  should  you  apply  totally  different 
reasoning  to  stationery  just  because  it's  for  business?" 

This  question  could  fairly  be  put  to  many  executives  who  have  lumped 
letterheads  in  their  minds  along  with  erasers,  pencils,  and  typewriter  ribbons. 

The  paper  used  in  business  correspondence  creates  and  fixes  more  im- 
pressions, and  more  definite  ones,  than  does  any  other  contact  with  the 
great  public  of  dealers  and  customers.  Fine  stationery  dresses  a  business 
up.  It  suggests  the  stability  of  the  sender  and  the  esteem  in  which  the 
recipient  is  held.  That  is  why  so  many  of  the  most  successful  businesses 
regard  fine  stationery  as  an  advertising  and  selling  help. 


CRANE     e>    COMPANY 


DALTON,      MASSACHUSETTS 
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^^^^^     of  Myriad  Domes' 
and  Minarets  on  the  Desert's  Edge 

CLOSE  your  eyes.  Picture  the  Sahara.  Insolent  camels  shamble  slowly  along;  and 
swarthy  Bedouins,  aristocratic  Tuaregs,  swirl  by  in  a  cloud  of  fine  golden  sand. 
Far  off.  .  .  silhouetted  against  the  brilliant  sky  .  .  .  lies  the  gleaming,  snow-crested 
Atlas  where  the  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides  were  sought. 


The  spell  of  the  Orient  ...  the  musk  and  am- 
ber scent  of  Its  bazaars;  the  madness  of  silent, 
starry  nigh:s;the  tiger-like  languor  of  its  people 
.  .  .  holds  you  breathless.  A  spell  that  isn't 
broken  by  the  luxurious  12 -wheeled  cars  of 
the  North  African  Motor  Tours ! 
Overthe  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  to  lovely 
El  Oued  ...  a  thousand  creamy  domes  in  a 
jade  setting.  Curious,  unfathomable  city  .  .  . 
different  except  for  the  graceful  minarets  that 
tower,  spire-like,  over  the  rounded  roofs. 
Can  you  go  on  and  on  in  a  hum -drum  exist- 
ence. .  .  while  the  Arabian  Nights  are  a  thing 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.'  Open  your 
eyes.  And  plan  days  of  enchantment.  Start  at 
Tunis.  When  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from 
her  famous  bazaars,  go  on  to  Tozeur,  the  mys- 
terious, the  subtle,  the  ancient  ...  El  Oued 
....  Touggourt  of  huddled  caravans  ready  to 
brave  the  sand  storms,  the  mirages  of  the 
desert.  And  northward  through  tawny  Biskra, 


pearly  Constamine  ...  to  Algeria,  the  azure 
How  can  you  get  there?  Why,  its  only  a  little 
more  than  a  day  from  Marseilles  across  the 
blue  Mediterranean  to  Tunis  or  Algiers.  And 
Europe  is  but  six  days  from  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  on  a  de  Luxe  French  Liner  or  a  lux- 
urious one-cabin  boat  .  .  .  with  its  noted 
cuisine  and  service;  with  vivacious  dances, 
deck  games  and  interesting  people. 
The  de  Luxe  French  Liners  sail  to  Plymouth, 
England;  then  Havre.  The  one-cabin  Liners 
go  direct  to  Havre  .  .  .  where  there  is  no 
transferring  to  tenders.  Down  the  gangplank 
to  thespecial  boat  trainwaiting.  In  three  hours, 
Paris;  overnight,  Marseilles  and  the  Riviera. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank 
in  the  world"  ...  the  mystery  of  North  Africa, 
held  together  by  thousands  of  miles  of  excel- 
lent macadam  highway  and  thirty-one  famous 
Transatlantique  hotels! 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet  by  Rodt^  Forbes 

^frenehJdAfi 


Compagiiie  Generale  Transatlantique 
19  State  Street,  New  York 


m  Principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
d  States 


Ten  Per  Cent  Produce     Ninety -Two  Per  Cent 


quarter  of  1925. 


THE  great  bulk  of  the  equip- 
ment purchases  made  by  oil 
producers  are  made  by  a  rela- 
tively few  companies  which 
produce  most  of  the  oil. 

Reach  the  managing  exec- 
utives of  these  companies 
effectively,  and  you  reach  every 
prospective  customer  in  this 
field  worth  your  time  and  effort. 


Give  them  your  sales  message 
through  National  Petroleum 
News,  and  you  reach  the  men 
important  to  you  through  the 
paper  they  read  each  week  with 
closest  attention. 

Let  us  show  you  concretely 
what  makes  up  the  profitable 
type  of  producer  circulation! 


Service   Offices - 

CLEVELAND 
»U  Huron  Road 

TULSA    OKLA. 
6(>8  Bank  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
.160  North  Michigai 

NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 


(^^^-^^  rary 


City.  Mo, 


J  Advertising 


^.it 
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Readers— and 

Buying  Readers 


The  home  reader  is  the  buying  reader,  as  a 
rule,  and  that  is  why  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  the  most  productive  ad\ertising 
medium  among  all  the  Chicago  daily  news- 
papers.* 

The  Daily  News  is  Chicago's  home  news- 
paper— more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  400,000 
daily  average  circulation  is  printed  after  1:30 
p.m., and  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  home- 
ward bound  and  into  the  home.  More  than 
94  per  cent  of  the  Daily  News  circulation  is 
concentrated  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 

Here  is  a  combination  of  powerful  appeal 
to  the  advertiser  who  looks  upon  advertising 
as  an  investment — one  of  the  richest,  most 
compact  markets  in  the  world,  reached 
through  a  single  medium — 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 

*In  the  first  ten  months  of  1^)25  The  Daily  Neics  published 
12,819,088  (Ujate  lines  of  display  advertising — a  greater  volume 
than  iims  ever  before  published  in  any  Chicago  daily  paper  in 
the  same  period.  The  next  highest  daily  lineage  record  in 
Chicago  for  this  period  of  1925  icas  10,513,707  agate  lines. 
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A  book  about  your  business 


by  the  folks 

who  buy 
your  goods 


In  a  long  experience 
we  have  compiledmany 
"Books  of  Facts"  for  in- 
dividual manufacturers. 
They  cover  many  indus- 
tries and  many  channels 
of  trade:  groceries, drugs, 
furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


XJTOW  often  have  you  tumbled  hopefully 
^^  through  books  on  marketing  only  to 
lay  them  aside  because  they  did  not  apply 
to  your  particular  problems?  How  often 
have  you  wished  that  somewhere  you 
might  turn  to  a  volume  and  find  answers  to 
the  intricate  questions  of  your  own  busi- 
ness? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is  the 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy  of 
this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  because,  un- 
like any  other  book,  a  Richards  Book  of 
Facts  is  prepared  for  the  individual  manu- 
facturer. It  presents  a  study  of  that  manu- 
facturer's product  and  marketing  methods 
as  disclosed  by  a  field  survey  in  which  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands,  of  consumers, 
retailers,  and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts  is 
made,  you  will  find  in  it,  not  theory,  not 


out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's  else 
business,  but  trustworthy  information  to 
guide  you  and  us  in  the  making  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that  it 
insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent  until 
results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared  for  your 
business  and  used  as  the  basis  of  the  adver- 
tising which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes  the 
place  of  research  in  modern  business,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Address  JOSEPH 
Richards  Company,  Inc.,  251  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  An  Advertising 
Agency  Established  1874. 


Richards 

Facts  jirst  —  then  Advertising 
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Steadily  Gaining  ^ader 

Interest  in  a  City  of 

Over  800,000  Souls 

— A  tough  proposition — but  it  is  very  easy  when  you  give  the  public 
what  they  want.  Always  ahead  of  other  papers  in  news,  items  of  public 
interest,  sports,  politics,  news  of  national  importance,  features  that  can' 
not  be  used  by  any  other  newspaper,  and  a  service  between  the  manu' 
facturer,  retailer  and  consumer  that  helps  to  complete  and  perfect  the 
chain  of  merchandising. 

Average   Net   Paid   Circulation   for   November 

THE   BALTIMORE   NEWS  BALTIMORE   AMERICAN 

1925   -    -    -    -  112,558  1925    -    -    ^    -    56,827 

1924   ^    ^    '    ^   107,017  1924    -    -    -    -    42,330 

GAINS    ^    '    5.541  GAINS    ^    -    14,497 

The   Big   Sunday   Baltimore   American 

1925   ^ 151,067 

1924   -    '    -    -  117,900 

GAINS    -   -    33067 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


THE  FASTEST  GROWINO  NEWSPAPERS  IN  BALTIMORE- 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO.  PAYNE.  BURNS  &  SMITH 

S/.  Louis — Los  Angeles  NeiO  York — Boston 

Chicago — Detroit  Atlanta 
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/.  H  .  Clarke 

Salesmanager  of  Coctl  Age,  has  been 
[jpointed  sales  manager  of  Enyineet- 
ly  and  Miyiing  Journal-Press.  Mr 
larke  will  continue  with  Coal  Age  in 
is  present  capacity. 

he  Lragui'  oj  Advertising  Women 

New  York,  held  a  dinner  meeting  on 
lecembcr  15,  1925.  Among  the  speak- 
rs  were:  Joseph  W.  Gannon,  president. 
.  W.  Gannon  &  Company,  Inc.,  Mis 
'.  T.  Radnor-Lewis,  director  ot  pub- 
city,  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Conipan>  ,  Mis 
lazel  Bell  Brown,  manager.  Bureau  of 
nterior  Decorations,  Armstrong  Cork 
:ompany ;  Miss  Marie  Sellers,  Home 
Economics  editor,  Pictorial  Revioi 

antes  Moore  Couard 

Owner  of  the  Coward  Shoe  Company, 
.ew  York,  died  on  December  9,  1925. 

'.  S.  Tyson  &  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
ne  Green  Fuel  Economizers  Company, 
leacon,  N.  Y..  manufacturers  of  econo- 
lizers,  air  heaters,  blowers,  etc. 

/.  P.  Could  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
I      ne  Saratoga  State  Waters  Corporation, 
ole  lessee  of  the  bottling  privileges  at 
I       aratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

larrie   Morrell   Krugler 

Died  suddenly  on  December  10,  1925. 

Ir.  Krugler  has  been  favorably  known 

i      nd  highly  respected  in  advertising  and 

I      ublishing  circles  for  the  past  twenty- 

!      ve  years.     He  started  his  busniess  ca- 

!er  with  the  New  York  Press  and  later 

?came  associated  with  the  New  York 

im.    For  the  past  sixteen  years  he  had 

?en  in  the  magazine  field  serving  with 

'oderH  Priscilla,  Needlecraft  and  Gen- 


'..  R.  If  a.son 

Has  resumed  his  position  as  director 
f  merchandising  with  The  Proctor  & 
oilier  Company,  Cincinnati,  advertis- 
ig  agency. 

'ed field  Advertising  Agency.  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  the  following 
iditions  to  its  staff:  Legrand  L. 
edfield,  formerly  with  the  Talking 
'achine  Journal,  as  assistant  to  the 
resident;  Frank  R.  Famham,  for- 
erly  with  the  Frank  Seaman  Agency, 
!  copy  and  plan  chief  to  succeed  Hor- 
;e    Holley,    recently    resigned;    Ralph 

.  Meade,  formerly  advertising  man- 
ner of  the  Adler  Manufacturing  Com- 
iny,  as  vice-president.  Oliver  Red- 
;ld  will  be  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ent. 

ussell  Bogue 

'  Has  joined  the  staff  of  Wm.  T.  Mul- 
lly,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
:ency.  He  will  devote  his  attention  to 
erchandising  and  sales  promotion. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W  .  Parsons 

A  CAREFUL  survey  of  trade  indices 
fails  to  disclose  any  slowing  down  of 
commercial  activities.  Buying  is  go- 
ing on  in  a  most  gratifying  way  in  prac- 
tically all  important  industries.  Tlie  fail- 
ure of  prices  to  advance  rapidly  strength- 
ens the  hope  that  we  have  not  entered 
upon  a  foolish  boom.  Speculative  ex- 
ces.ses  have  so  far  been  held  in  check. 
Even  the  stock  market  has  given  heed  to 
the  warning  finger  of  business  leadersliip. 
C  Feverish  activity  in  building  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  is  subsiding,  which  is 
a  most  favorable  development.  Present 
structures  should  be  completed  and  filled 
with  tenants  before  any  additional  build- 
ing projects  are  started.  Otherwise  we 
will  witness  a  drop  in  rents  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  effeiSs  will  be  far  reaching. 
Another  point  of  danger  has  been  the 
large  amount  of  installment  buying,  and 
here  also  we  discern  an  effort  to  place  a 
reasonable  check  upon  this  growing  move- 
ment. 

C  Unlike  many  other  periods  of  trade 
activity  in  the  past,  our  present  prosperity 
appears  to  be  distributed  to  practically 
every  industry  and  to  nearly  every  section 
of  our  country.  Buying  power  in  the 
West  is  the  best  balanced  in  years.  The 
rate  of  business  activity  now  prevailing  in 
New  England  also  compares  favorably  with 
the  average  for  other  regions.  The  final 
crop  report  for  cotton  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  about  2,000,000  bales  over  last 
year.  The  November  automobile  total 
established  a  new  record,  making  it  cer- 
tain that  the  total  for  the  complete  year 
of  192.5  will  be  the  largest  in  history.  The 
final  figures  will  show  about  4,250,000  cars 
and  trucks  manufacturued  this  year.  The 
large  gains  made  by  our  life  insurance 
companies  in  recent  months  is  substantial 
jiroof  of  the  general  character  of  our  pres- 
ent prosperity. 


Churchill-Hall.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Marlin  Firearms  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


51     Iluvlers.  hu 


New  York  candy  manufacturing  con- 
cern, has  been  purchased  by  a  Southern 
syndicate  to  which  $7,500,000  has  been 
subscribed,  and  will  be  taken  over  Jan. 
2,  1926.  This  subscription  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  purchase  price  and  to  pro- 
vide ample  capital  for  expansion,  which 
is  planned  on  a  large  scale.  Heading 
the  syndicate  are  Rudolph  S.  Hecht, 
president  of  the  Hibernia  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  New  Orleans;  Fred  W. 
Evans,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  New 
Orleans;  Irvin  Fuerst  of  New  York; 
Percy  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York; 
II.  B.  Baruch  of  Henry  Hentz  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Julius  C.  Fireman  .1 

Artist  and  former  head  of  the  Ad- 
Art  Engraving  Company,  died  Dec.  11, 
1925.  Mr.  Fireman  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Club's  art  committee 
and  active  in  the  work  of  the  club  since 
its  inception. 

Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Comjmny 

Kansas  City,  will  direct  advertising 
through  its  New  York  office  for  the 
Beacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  poultry  and 
dairy  feeds;  and  for  the  Enzyme  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  distrib- 
utors of  a  feed  supplement  for  poultry, 
live  stock  and  pet  stock. 

Ross  H.  Wilson 

Of  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company, 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  will  be  associated 
with  Ansco  Photoproducts,  Inc.,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  as  sales  promotion  man- 
ager after  Jan.  1,  1926. 

Albert  R.  Buyer 

Formerly  account  executive  of  Wm. 
T.  Mullaly,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  is  now  associated  with  The 
John  C.  Powers  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  printers  and  lithographers. 

Richard  S.  Paret 

Of  the  Biddle-Paret  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, has  recently  founded  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  Wharton  School,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  graduate  of  the 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of  Adver- 
tising and  Journalism  of  the  Poor  Rich- 
ard Club  of  Philadelphia.  This  scholar- 
ship is  for  the  full  three-year  night 
course  in  advertising,  merchandising 
and  salesmanship,  together  with  other 
subjects  included  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Company, 
manufacturers  of  men's,  women's  and 
children's  shoes,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Motorist  Class  Group 

Chicago,  has  combined  its  business 
and  publication  offices  and  is  now  at 
523  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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The  telephone  is  a  family  affair 


Who  uses  the  telephone  in  your  house? 

Everyone  in  the  family. 

As  soon  as  a  family  has  a  telephone, 
they  wonder  how  they  ever  got  along 
without  it. 

It  is  used  to  order  groceries  or  to  ar- 
range a  party,  to  make  a  date  or  to  break 
an  engagement.  It  is  used  by  the  children  just 
as  much  as  by  father  and  mother.  It  widens 
the  community  in  which  the  family  lives. 

The  Digest  is  also  a  family  affair  and 
79' 0  of  its  total  circulation  is  by  yearly  sub- 
scription addressed  to  the  home. 

A  family  subscribes  for  The  Digest  be- 
cause like  the  telephone  it  enlarges  the 
family  life,  making  its  members  sharers 
in  the  world  news.   Everybody  reads  it.* 


The  Digest  is  frequently  a  text  book  for  the 
children  as  well  as  chosen  reading  matter. 

Both  the  telephone  and  The  Digest  are 
labor-saving  devices.  One  saves  miles  of 
walking.  The  other  saves  hours  of  reading. 
A  subscription  to  the  telephone,  and  a  sub- 
scription to  The  Digest  are  evidences  not 
merely  of  the  family's  desire  to  get  on,  but 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  on  and  have 
become  an  important  part  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live. 

In  the  ten  years  (1915-1924)  The 
Digest  has  continuously  circularized  tele- 
phone subscribers,  it  has  increased  its  circu- 
lation to  more  than  1,300,000  copies  per 
week  and  can  make  to  the  advertiser  this 
definite  statement: 


The  JUerdrj  Digest 

*c_x/  careful  investigation  has  shown  us  that  The  Digest  is  read  by 

1,919,592.  •  469,333  •  ^lA^'h^^         •       1,846,052. 


GIRLS    UNDER    17    YEARS 


lOYS    UNDER    17    YEARS 
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Mr.  James  Kerney,  Editor, 
Trenton  Times, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Mr.  Kerney: 

In  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trenton  Chamber's  Board  of 
Directors  recognition  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  Trenton's  ex- 
ceptionally good  afternoon  paper  had  crossed  the  40,000  circula- 
tion mark.   It  was  accordingly  voted  to  congratulate  the  TRENTON 
TIMES  upon  reaching  this  milestone. 

With  a  circulation  of  40,000  copies  daily,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  influence  of  the  TRENTON  TIMES  daily  reaches 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  there 
"being  approximately  30,000  homes  in  Trenton  at  this  time. 

The  TRENTON  TIMES  is  without  doubt  a  newspaper  of  which 
any  city  of  200,000  population  might  be  proud.   It  certainly  com- 
pares very  favorably  with,  and  is  regarded  very  highly  by,  the 
newspapers  in  the  other  leading  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Such  a  standing  certainly  is  deserving  of  a  40,000  circulation. 

The  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes  the  TRENTON  TIMES 
continued  success  and  growth,  and  we  are  now  looking  forward  to 
the  early  day  vrtien  the  50,000  circulation  mark  will  be  crossed. 


Cordially  yours, 

Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


.^dg^^X-...-'.^ 


WOL: CB 


Secretary. 


tlTrenton  l^imes; 

DAILY  38,000  A.  B.  C. 

National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Waterman   Building        Marbridge   Building  Tribune  Tower        Atlantic  Building 
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DOLLARS    do   not   stretch.      Suppose   a   man 
earns  $5,000  a  >ear,  on  which  he  is  support- 
ing a  family  of  four. 

He  must  set  aside  $1,910  (38.2%)  for  food,  and  this  does  not 
include  luxuries  of  any  kind. 

He  must  set  aside  $650  (13.0%)  for  rent,  and  more  than  this 
if  he  is  to  live  in  decent  comfort  in  a  city. 

He  must  set  aside  $830  (16.6%)  for  clothing,  and  it  cannot  be 
smart  clothing.  He  must  wear  his  suits  threadbare  and  his 
wife  must  make  most  of  her  own  and  the  children's  clothes. 

He  must  set  aside  $260  (5.2%)  for  fuel  and  light. 

He  must  set  aside  $255  (5.1%)  for  furniture  and  furnishings. 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $1,095  (21.9%)  for  doctor 
and  dentist,  education  and  travel,  amusements  and 
investments,  operating  expenses,  occasional  servant- 
help,  and  everything  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  part 
of  this  $1,095  also  must  go  into  clothing  and  rent,  for 
the  costs  of  these  items  have  risen  notably  since  these 
figures  were  compiled.* 

There  are  8,467,157  families  with  annual  incomes 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $5,999.  They  are  the  great 
mass  market.  Before  you  advertise  luxuries  to  them, 
think  over  the  figures  quoted  above. 

For  dollars  do  not  stretch,  and  even  the  best  sales- 
man cannot  sell  goods  when  people  have  not  got  the 
money.  Over-advertising  to  mass  and  under-adver- 
tising to  class  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  fallacies 
in  schedule-making  today. 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

^//     members     of    the     Audit     Bureau     of    Circulations 

♦Figures  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale  is  one 
lecturers. 


of  this  country's  greatest  preachers  and 


Beginning  with  the  November  1925  number  and  each  month  thereafter  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  People's  Home  Journal  readers  to  become  a  part  of 
Dr.  Stockdale's  already  nation-wide  audience.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  reached 
his  other  hearers  by  word  of  mouth  only.  Now  his  printed  messages  of  comfort 
and  spiritual  well-being  will  be  read  each  month  in  at  least  950,000  People's 
Home  Journal  homes. 

Just  as  service  to  readers  in  all  household  problems  is  the  underlying  purpose 
of  the  People's  Home  Journal,  so  service  to  his  fellowTnen  in  every  spiritual 
problem  has  always  been  the  guiding  light  of  Dr.  Stockdale's  life  and  work. 

Our  advertisers  are  most  fortunate  in  being  associated  with  such  an  additional 
background  as  Dr.  Stockdale  is  building  each  month  in  our  publication. 


REORE'S  HCME 
JOURNAL 
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Character,  Substance, 
Courage,  Quality 


That's  the  reason  for  The  Sun's  position  in  New  York  as  a 
great  newspaper — a  home  newspaper  for  home  reading. 

That's  the  reason  why  The  Sun  leads  all  other  evening  news- 
papers in  New  York,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
advertising. 

That's  the  reason  why  The  Sun  carried  in  November  1,541,154 
lines  of  advertising,  leading  all  other  evening  newspapers  in 
New  York  by  58,664  lines. 

That's  the  reason  why  The  Sun  for  five  months  straight  has 
carried  more  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 

That's  the  reason  why  The  Sun  has  made  a  larger  gain  in  the 
last  five  months  than  all  the  other  New  York  evening  news- 
papers put  together. 

That's  the  reason  why  The  Sun's  gain  in  advertising  for  No- 
vember this  year  is  334,424  lines  over  November  last  year. 

That's  the  reason  why  in  the  last  five  months  The  Sun  has 
gained  more  in  advertising  in  the  six  working  days  of  the  week 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  New  York,  morning  or  evening, 
has  gained. 

The  Sun  is  building  right,  building  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  a  newspaper's  responsibility  to  the  community. 


m 


t  '^^kdm-  J5ttn 


280  Broadway  New  York 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C  BOSTON  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

Mtmsey  Building  Old  South  Building  208  So.  La   Salle  St.  Van  Nuys   Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PARIS  LONDON 

First  National  Bank  Building  49  Avenue  de  I'Opera  40-43  Fleet   St. 
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AM  proud  to  announce  that  with  the  current  issue 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  becomes  a  Contributing 
Editor  to  Advertising  &  Selling  Fortnightly 


COjO 
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Direct  Mail 

Budgets  should  include 

Postage  —  Distribution 

as  well  as  Printing 

Printing  is  not  and  does  not  become  Direct  Mail  until  it  is 
addressed  to  individuals  and  affixed  with  postage  stamps. 
Appropriations  have  often  been  made  for  printing  when 
the  real  intention  was  to  provide  funds  for  Direct  Mail. 
Postage  stamps  and  distribution  were  overlooked! 
This  is  like  having  a  force  of  able  travelling  salesmen  .  . 
.  .  no  expense  money  for  them  ....  and  no  place 
for  them  to  go. 

Distribution  means  starting  where  the  printing  leaves  oflf. 
Imprinting  for  dealers,  addressing  to  individuals,  collating, 
inserting,  sealing,  stamping,  shipping  to  dealers.  All  these 
transform  Direct  Advertising  (printing)  into  Direct  Mail. 
Electrograph  handles  each  and  every  phase  of  Dealer-to- 
Consumer  Direct  Mail  including  analysis,  plan,  copy,  art, 
printing  and  distribution. 

And  moreover,  Electrograph  distribution  is  actually  woven 
into  the  sales  program,  coordinated  with  it,  made  practical 
for  personal  sales  follow-up  and  organized  for  traceable 
sales  results. 

For  1926  make  a  definite  appropriation  for  Direct  Mail.  Be 
sure  you  include  all  of  its  vital  elements — printing  .  .  . 
postage    .    .    .    distribution. 

For  1926  make  an  Electrograph  appropriation  for  Direct 
Mail.  You  get  economy,  experience,  quality  and  unsur- 
passed facilities.   Complete  Direct  Mail! 

THE        ELECTROGRAPH       COMPANY 

725  West  Grand  Boulevard  •  Detroit,  Michigan 

QlBctxxyqroph 

Greater  DIRECT^MAIL/^^/'^ 

Indiindunlized 
'Distributed) 
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The  Aip  Mail 
Passetf  It,  By 


n 


He  had  written  a  sales-letter  that  was 
100%.  It  meant  the  business.  There 
was  a  Prospect  with  wide  acres  and 
plenty  of  cash.  The  quicker  they  got  to- 
gether the  better.  Particularly  as  the 
Big  Competitor  was  also  on  the  job. 

So  the  100%  Letter  went  by  air-mail 
and  Our  Friend  sat  back  and  waited  for 
the  order  and  the  check  to  come  to  roost. 
The  air-mail  went  in  the  right  direction 
but  it  was  1,000  feet  up  as  the  R.  F.  D. 
man  slipped  the  competitor's  letter  in 


the  box  and  put  up  the  Little  Red 
Flag. 

You  can't  reach  the  South  through 
magazines  alone.  Magazines  don't 
"land"  often  enough.  Study  the 
circulation  figures.  Take  any  of  the 
great  magazines.  In  ten  wealthy 
Southern  States  its  circulation  will 
equal  only  about  1%  of  the  total 
population.  But  there  are  mighty 
few  R.  F.  D.  boxes  or  city  homes 
that  do  not  get  their  newspapers 
daily. 

Newspapers  cover  the  South  eco- 
nomically, fully  and  effectively. 
For  the  South  reads  newspapers — 
reads  them  closely  and  regularly. 


The  South's  astounding  develop- 
ment during  the  last  decade,  its  enor- 
mous wealth,  its  assured  future — make 
it  the  most  attractive  of  markets.  South- 
ern Newspaper  rates  are  low.  Through 
this  Association  they  stand  ready  to  give 
merchandising  aid  that  knows  local 
conditions. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  South 
as  a  market,  write  to  the  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  or  to  any  of  the 
newspapers  listed  below. 


Tliese  Newspapers  Are  the  Sure  Means  of  Reaching  the  Rich  Southern  Market 


Birmingham  Age-H 
BIrmlngliam  News 
Huntsvllte  Times 
IVIobiie  News- Item 


Montgomery  Journal 
Opelika  News 

FLORIDA 
De  Land  News 
Fort  Myers  Press 
Gainesville  Sun 


Miami  Herald 
Orlando  Reporter-Star 


St.  Petersburg  Independent 
St.  Petersburg  Times 


GEORGL 
Herald 
1  Constitution 


Paducah    Sun 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge  State-Times 

La  Fayette  Advertiser 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 

New  Orleans  bai'ly  States 


Greenwood  Comm 


DRTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Fayettevllle  Observer 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 
Henderson  Dispatch 

KInston  Free   Press 
Raleigh  News  &.  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky  Mt.  Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 

Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Spartanburg  Sun 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville    Leaf-Chronlole 
Columbia  Herald 
Greenevjile  Democrat-Sun 


Danvillo  Bee 
Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Fredericksburg    Dally  i 


Roanoke  World  N 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News-L( 
Winchester  Star 


TENNESSEE 


'"Sll^'' 


'Sell  it  Sout/i  TArouaA  Newsnapers 
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In  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 

The  Plain  Dealer 


"Cleveland's  Three  Million 
Market"— a  book  full  of  facts 
and  figures  about  Nortlicru 
Ohio  and  ho-,.-  /  '  >-  "  ',  .  HI 
be  mailed  to    v  ,"' 

of  a  request   on  '       <      ,  -v 

stationery.  Adilmx  \,;';'i;,l/ 
Advertising  Dcpartnicnl. 


For  years  and  years  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  has  appealed  to  that 
great  prosperous  group  of  North- 
ern Ohio  people  who  enjoy  and  be- 
lieve in  a  GOOD  newspaper. 
With  women  taking  the  same  keen 
interest  in  affairs  that  men  do,  in 
the  buying  news  as  well  as  the 
topical,  they  demand  that  this 
morning  newspaper  stay  in  the 
home. 

In  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 
they  read  the  Plain  Dealer 
EVERY  day.  In  fact,  nine  out  of 
ten  home-delivered  Plain  Dealers 
remain  in  the  home  all  day  for  the 


has  the  BUYERS 


—  the  people  with 
the  money  to  spend 
and  the  inclina- 
tion to  spend  it. 


women  to  read.  That  should  in- 
terest all  national  advertisers. 
It  does  interest  many — over  half 
the  national  advertisers  using 
Cleveland  newspapers  restrict 
their  messages  to  Northern  Ohio 
buyers  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
ALONE. 

Invariably  these  advertisers  have 
obtained  sufficient  dealer-distribu- 
tion and  aroused  unusual  reader- 
interest  to  justify  their  good  judg- 
ment. For  year  after  year  the 
Plain  Dealer  carries  more  national 
advertising  than  ALL  other 
Cleveland  newspapers  combined. 


In  this  great  Northern  Ohio  area  of  manufacturing 
centers,  prosperous  farms,  good  roads  and  industrial 
activity  are  3,000,000  prosperous  people.  They  can 
be  reached  and  sold  through  the  Plain  Dealer 
ALONE.    No  other  medium  taps  this  great  market. 

Qk  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Novthevn  Oh/O'-OS^  SlediumALO'NE^One  Cmt^illsellit 


B.    WOODWARD 
10   E.    42nd    St. 
New   York 


WOODWARD     & 

350    N.    Mich.    Ave, 

Fine    Arts    BIdg., 


KELLY 
Chicago 
Detroit 


J.    BIDWELL    CO. 
Times    Building 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


:.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 
742   Market  Street 
San   Francisco.    Cal. 
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This  is  a  Delineator 
House— 


— Built  by  a  Delineator 
Reader 

— From  a  Delineator 
House  Plan  in 

THE  DELINEATOR 

Founder  of  Better  Homes  in  America 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  ^'ORK  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AT  a  time  when  friends  are  wish- 
ing one  another  greetings  of 
the  season,  we  would  be  remiss  in- 
deed if  we  did  not  extend  our 
hearty  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Prosperous  New  Year 
to  our  many  friends  and  readers  of 
the  Fortnightly. 
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Jj)wer  Sales  Cost 
Is  n^emand  of  business  World 

d.  Practically  every  cost  In  business  has  been  whipped  Into  line, 
but  that  of  selling.  The  problem  of  distributing  a  product  on 
an  economical  basis  is  the  big  problem  of  the  day. 

d.  Every  sales  and  advertising  manager  has  studied  the  problem, 
and  many  of  them,  armed  with  the  knowledge  that  73  7o  of  all 
business  in  America  is  done  in  663  Trading  Centers,  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  concentrate  their  greatest  selling 
efforts  upon  this  Primary  Market. 

CI,  As  advertismg  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  sales  efforts, 
appropriations  are  being  expended  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
magazine  circulation  that  is  concentrated  in  the  663  key  cities, 

CLSuch  a  policy  clearly  designates  Cosmopolitan  as  a  Primary 
medium,  ioill'^o  of  its  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  pur- 
chasers live  in  homes  concentrated  where  the  chances  of  doing 
business  are  greatest — in  the  663  Key  Trading  Centers  of  the 
United  States. 


The  Trading  Center  principle  of  marketing  insures 
economical  selling  efforts.  If  you  are  interested  in 
lower  sales  costs  consult  a  Cosmopolitan  representativt 


■es  1 
m  I 
ve\ 

Hearst's     International 

Combined   ivith 

COSMOPOLITAN 
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What  Industries  Are  Making 
a  Profit? 


By  J. 


George  Frederick 


t^OME  years  ago  the  Federal 
^  Trade  Commission  worked  out 
^statistics  concerning  the  number 
corporations  which  do  not  make 
profit.  These  were  quickly  sup- 
essed  for  political  reasons.  Now, 
wever,  we  have  figures  in  the 
wly  compiled  statistics  of  corpo- 
tion  tax  returns  which  can  be 
amined,  tabulated  and  compared 
iustry  by  industi'y.  Thus  it  is 
V  possible  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
the  relative  efficiency  of  business 
magement  in  various  specific  lines 
trade  and  industry  and  also  some 
aception  as  to  both  the  amount  of 
ofit  per  industry  and  the  amount 
loss. 

To  any  marketing  executive  such 
■ures  are  very  illuminating,  for 
permit  a  far  more  searching 
)k  into  the  status  of  an  industry 
an  has  heretofore  been  permitted. 

industry  with  a  low  record  for 
ofit  may  be  a  dying  industry,  but 
may  also  be  a  mismanaged  or  a 
jorganized  industry  needing  the 
Ivatlon  of  cooperative  action  such 
advertising  men  have  been  trying 
foster  in  the  last  few  decades. 
Of  course,  the  impractical  manner 

which  all  Government  depart- 
mts  classify  industry  is  rather  an 
stacle.  Even  so,  the  figures  are 
ry  educative.  Corporations  very 
rely  lie  in  their  tax  returns.  Cor- 
lirations  have  attorneys  to  guide 
;m  in  making  tax  returns,  and  the 


years  of  experience  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  checking  returns  make  it 
quite  safe  to  take  these  returns  as 
at  least  95  or  98  per  cent  accurate. 
To  be  able  to  obtain  such  accuracy 
of  corporation  management  results 
is  in  itself  a  revolutionary  change. 
Heretofore  only  firms  whose  stocks 
were  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 


Exchange,  and  a  few  others,  pro- 
vided anybody  with  figures  from 
their  books.  There  are  still  plenty 
of  corporations — some  of  them  well 
known  national  advertisers  too  — 
who  do  not  even  supply  their  own 
banks,  certainly  not  Dun's  or  Brad- 
street's,  with  any  information  as  to 
their  profits,  or  anything  else.  But 
they  must  give  the  Government  this 
information;  and  while  it  isn't 
available  here  for  any  individual 
company,  we  are  able  to  study  the 
industry  to  which  it  belongs. 

More  and  more  today  industries 
as  a  whole,  as  entities  in  themselves, 
are  being  studied  and  analyzed.  This 
study  and  analysis  is  being  made  in 
three  separate  places:  (1)  within 
the  industry  itself,  among  execu- 
tives, who  are  getting  together  co- 
operatively to  lift  their  industry  to 
new  levels;  (2)  among  the  better 
types  of  labor  leaders,  who  now 
realize  that  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  is  their  real  ob- 
jective; and  (3)  among  advertising 
men,  publishers,  financial  men,  pub- 
licists, research  men  who  grasp  the 
vital  fact  that  they  can  best  aid  an 
individual  business  man  by  under- 
standing the  general  trend,  the  basic 
position  and  the  factors  of  resistance 
in  his  industry.  We  have  arrived  at 
a  period  in  American  industry  when 
individualistic  enterprise  has  got 
many  firms  about  as  far  as  it  can 
get  them.     Further  progress  cannot 
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be  made  unless  the  larger  boulders 
which  lie  across  the  path  of  the  en- 
tire industry  are  blasted  away  by 
herculean  effort,  achievable  only  by 
united  effort,  or  deep-lying  analysis, 
or  industrial  consolidation.  In  any 
case  advertising  is  sure  to  play  a 
prominent  part. 

For  such  purposes,  therefore,  the 
new  figures  are  rich  red  meat  for 
absorption  and  digestion.  They 
bristle  with  significance  and  afford  a 
multitude  of  comparisons. 

There  are  some  enigmatical  sur- 
prises in  these  figures,  as  well  as 
some  confirmations  of  what  has  been 
guessed.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
breakfast  food  field,  which  shows 
that  53  per  cent  of  the  firms  in  it 
failed  to  make  a  profit.  More  than 
half  (95)  of  the  firms  selling  break- 
fast foods  lost  money,  to  the  tune  of 
$10,000  on  the  average;  while  on  the 
other  hand  82  companies  made  an 
average  of  |183,000  profit. 

The  automobile  industry  holds  the 
prize  as  a  speculative  industry,  for 
80  per  cent  of  the  tire  and  rubber 
companies  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
automobile  and  parts  manufacturers 
lost  money.    This  is  a  higher  risk  of 


doing    business    than    in    any    other 

line  here  listed. 

Next  in  ratio  of  risk  are : 
Rubber,  boots  and  shoes.   52 9o 

Tobacco     50% 

Soaps 48% 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the 
rubber  boot  and  shoe  industry  it 
may  be  said  that  weather  plays  so 
hazardous  a  part  in  this  industry 
that  it  has  a  high  degree  of  risk. 
The  tobacco  situation  is  e.xplained 
by  the  fact  that  the  large  chains  and 
large  companies  in  the  field  alone 
make  real  profit,  and  also  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  anyone  to  enter  the 
tobacco  business  with  small  capital. 

The  soap  industry's  high  specula- 
tive position  is  explained  by  the 
factors  of  the  veiT  small  margin  of 
profit  and  the  heavy  competition. 

OF  particular  interest  to  adver- 
vertising  men  is  the  classification 
of  "Business  Services,"  under  which 
advertising  agencies  are  classified. 
Here  the  mortality  is  considerable 
(37.6  per  cent).  It  is  about  equal 
to  the  risk  in  the  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  field. 

The  women's  clothing  field,  where 


fashion  rules,  is  often  regarded  as  ; 
highly  speculative  industry,  yet  thi 
pei-centage  of  risk  (41.2  per  cent)  is 
lower  than  in  many  other  industries 
It  is  lower,  surprising  to  say,  thai, 
in  the  flour  industry,  which  is  i 
great  staple.  Lower,  also,  than  ii 
fields  of  butter  substitutes,  coffee 
corsets,  shoes,  or  department  ston 
fields.  The  silk  industry  is  some 
what  more  speculative  still. 

The  lowest  records  in  this  group 
and  by  inference  the  safest  and  mos 
pi-ofitable  lines  of  business,  art 
shirts  and  collars,  and  life  insur 
ance.  This  is  explained,  of  course 
by  the  notable  concentration  o 
these  businesses  into  large  units. 

The  distributing  business  i 
rather  speculative.  Wholesalers  shov 
31  per  cent  of  loss,  retail  stores  3: 
per  cent  and  department  stores 
paradoxically,  the  highest,  42  pe 
cent. 

The  moving  picture  field  has  al 
ways  been  noted  as  highly  specula 
tive,  yet  only  30  per  cent  of  the  com 
panies  failed  to  make  a  profit. 

To  attempt  to  show  a  relation  be 

tween  industries  which  do  little  ad 

[continued  on  page  52 


VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES  AND  THEIR  1923  RECORD  OF  SUCCESSFUL  AND  UNSUCCESSFUL  COMPANIE; 


nf  Firms 

Industry :  Making 

Net  Profit! 

Bread,  bakery  products,  and  retail  sales 836 

Milling;,   flour,  meal,  feed 84.'? 

rereal  preparations,  etc 82 

Butter  substitutes ^11 

(^hocolate,  confectionery,   ice   cream,   etc 7.59 

Toffee  and  spices    77 

Soft    drinks,    etc SOS 

Tobacco     278 

Cotton  goods,  etc S6S 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods,  etc 293 

Silk  goods,  etc 368 

Carpet,  rugs,  mattings,  etc 68 

.Artificial   leather,   oilcloth,    linoleum,   etc 28 

.Men's  clothing,  suits,  overcoats 423 

Women's  clothing,  suits,   coats,    skirt.* 1,013 

Corsets     69 

Shirts,    coUars,    cuffs 181 

Hosiery  and  aU  knit  goods 762 

Boots,  shoes,  cut  stock,  and  findings 6i0 

Gloves    27 

Trunks  and  valises =4 

Boots,  shoes  and  garmerjts    (  riibln  i  ) 12 

Belting,  hose  and  tires 29 

Celluloid,   ivory  shell   ami    li.in, 63 

Furniture,  all  classes 1.140 

Paints  and  varnishes 477 

Soaps 84 

Clay  and  earth  products,  brick,   tile,  terra   cotta. 

firebrick,    etc 1.121) 

Glass  m'fr.   plate   or  window   t'lass.   ,te 340 

-Agricultural  m'ch'y.,  steam  apiili.nH  ,  -.  ,,,n-iiu.- 

tion  m'ch'y..  etc 1.041 

Motor  vehicles,  auto  and  truck   1.  d:.  -    ind   -li.ii-.- 

parts    431 

Metal    furniture,    ornamental     ii.nwMiK.    s.  wini; 

machines,  etc 1S4 

Firearms.    hdWe.,    cutlery,    hand    and    machine 

tools,    gauges,    etc 499 

Wholesalers  and  J'br.*..    including  exporters   and 

importers 12.S49 

Dept.  stores,  either  wholesale  or  retail  or  both  .  .  26 

Retail  stores,  all  other,  etc 34.1  ^r, 

Moving  pictures 1.195 

actuaries,  etc 1.995 

Life   ins.,    stock  and   mutual   co.'s 358 

All  other  concerns,  whose  business  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  main  division  :  also  com- 
binations  of   main   divisions  when   the   main 

(Compiled  by  The  Business   Bouri 


Percentag. 

Average 

Number 

of  Firms 

Showing 

Amount 

Profit 

Showing 

Total  Amount 

Annual 

Losses. 

of  Profit 

Per  Firm 

No  Profit 

of  Deficit 

Deficit 

$44,835,380 

$53,630 

499 

$3,605,329 

$7,225 

29.13 

22,271,225 

669 

183,585 

95 

957,320 

196,237 

17,839 

9 

113,412 

36.237,708 

47.744 

648 

4,330,342 

56,238 

47 

14.734,599 

18,223 

589 

11,171,499 

95,208,640 

342,477 

285 

5,696,110 

194,452 

177 

6,738,609 

38,071 

23.4 

64,788,152 

221,120 

118 

4,335,204 

29,558,545 

80,322 

312 

8,552,132 

37 

35.3 

9,938,340 

354,940 

13 

92,073 

7,082 

19,248,399 

45,504 

210 

3,010,971 

9,125 

710 

2,434.700 

35,153 

49 

1,083,056 

22.103 

4,565.448 

25,279 

114 

1.002,630 

8,974 

39.779 

422 

7,243,843 

50.012.911 

74,648 

529 

16,403,319 

31,008 

758,270 

28,084 

13 

146,068 

36 

188,814 

5,244 

40.0 

811.173 

67,598 

13 

116,849 

8,98S 

12,602,098 

434,555 

118 

12,458,536 

105.580 

78,418 

5.808 

46.859,321 

41,104 

357 

4,733,614 

13.220 

69,667 

215 

2,933,615 

Hi 

55,693 

80 

56,694 

544 

6.133,653 

11,275 

32.5    1 

2S. 257. 113 

83.109 

222 

4,637,376 

20,888 

116.028,172 

111,458 

556 

21.314,400 

38.335 

34. S 

35.750.889 

811,468 

544 

55,360,939 

101.766 

55.7 

28.615.915 

155,521 

■    77 

1,177,134 

15,287 

29.6 

4S.652.395 

97,499 

335 

5,739,526 

17.132 

40.1   i 

,,.,    i^.,;,     ,qn 

25.062 

5.791 

79,441,426 

13,718 

31.0    i 

1,196,664 

46,025 

19 

138,742 

7.303 

42.2   ' 

14.531 

94.950,863 

5.682 

16.208,944 

13.564 

3,492,285 

6,755 

New   York  Cil 
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Brown  Bros. 

ass  which  has  the  means 


''pHE  small  shop  is  favored  by  the  nation-wide  increase  in  number  of  tJiat  clas 

X  to  favor  shopping  comfort,  even  at  the  expense  of  bargains  which  the  larger  enterprises  may  offer; 
bargains  of  which  the  public,  through  regrettable  incidents  in  the  past,  is  becoming  wary.  Other  small 
shops  promise  to  become  the  principal  reliance  of  the  manufacturer  whose  goods  are  refused 
by  the  chain   store  becauj^e   it   has   room   for  only  one  or  two  of  the  fastest  selling  brands  in  that  line 


The  Small  Shop  Returns 

By  DeLeslie  Jones 


AS  nearly  everybody  knows,  it  is 
IX  scarcely  more  than  half  a  cen- 
li.tury  since  the  small  retail  shop 
ra  began  to  change  into  a  big  store 
ra.  The  limelight  has  been  playing 
Imost  entirely  on  the  big  chain 
tores  and  the  big  department  stores, 
nd  we  are  inclined  to  lose  sight  of 
ie  smaller  competitor. 
But  the  fact  of  large  consolida- 
ions  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  very 
jrious  rise  in  costs  which  depart- 
lent  stores  have  been  experiencing, 
tlacing  them  in  a  position  quite  vul- 
nerable by  the  smaller  store.  It  is 
|i  remedy  this  vulnerability  that 
Jnsolidations  are  talcing  place,  for 
le  small  shop  is  pressing  on  rapidly 
nd  the  phenomenon  is  actually 
orld-wide.  In  New  York,  people  who 
ave  watched  the  development  of  the 
ew  shopping  district  in  the  Fifties 
lave  been  amazed  at  the  multiplicity 
f  small  shops.  In  the  entire  dis- 
•ict  between  Thirty-fourth  Street 
nd  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  between 
exington  and  Seventh  Avenues, 
lis  movement  has  spread.  Special 
lops  dealing  exclusively  in  articles 
hich  have  never  been  dealt  in  ex- 
usively  before  are  coming  into 
cistence,  and  unique  little  places 
'alina:  exclusively  in  evei-j-thing 
om  hand-loom  materials  up  to  for- 
gn  books  or  Russian  refugee  handi- 


work are  now  to  be  found  all  about. 
There    are    actually    three    main 
causes  for  this  renaissance: 

(1)  Increased  number  of  prosperous 
people  who  like  the  personal 
service  which  has  always  been 
the  chief  characteristic "  of  the 
small  shop; 

(2)  The  distaste  for  the  hurly-burly, 
the  lower  standards  of  salesman- 
ship and  often  of  management  in 
department  stores; 

(3)  Actual  lower  cost  of  doing 
business  and  of  investment. 

The  personal  service  element  has 
always  kept  the  small  shop  alive. 
Even  at  the  height  of  the  craze  for 
trading  in  department  stores,  large 
numbers  of  wealthy  people  have  pre- 
ferred to  shop  at  small  specialty 
shops,  not  only  for  better  personal 
service,  but  also  for  greater  com- 
fort and  exclusiveness.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  average  de- 
partment store  offers  the  output  of 
mass  production  while  the  tendency 
of  the  well-to-do  is  to  desire  more 
exclusive  designs  and  types  of  mer- 
chandise selected  to  suit  their  in- 
dividual tastes.  Small  shop  keepers 
have  cleverly  catered  to  this  in- 
dividualistic public. 

Thus,  Franklin  Simon  in  New 
York,  Filene  in  Boston,  and  other 
similar  establishments,  although 
commonly    regarded    as    department 


stores,  are  actually  specialty  shops, 
with  a  smaller  number  of  depart- 
ments rather  than  true  department 
stores  of  the  type  of  Macy's,  Gim- 
bel's,  Wanamaker's.  Some  of  these 
larger  "specialty  stores"  are  quite 
literally  clusters  of  separately  man- 
aged little  shops  under  one  roof. 

In  addition  to  the  reluctance  to 
deal  with  the  department  store  be- 
cause of  its  disadvantages,  a  great 
many  people  have  been  disillusioned 
with  regard  to  the  values  which  de- 
partment stores  are  presumably  able 
to  offer.  The  intelligent  public  of 
today  is  rather  well  educated  in  mer- 
chandise and  has  begun  to  realize 
that  the  usual  variety  of  "special 
sales"  and  other  price  reduction 
methods  are  part  of  the  hokus-pokus 
of  retailing  which  is  not  altogether 
sound.  It  has  some  knowledge  of 
"distress"  merchandise  stocks,  sec- 
onds, "mill  ends,"  price  comparisons, 
and  with  the  misrepresentation  and 
price  juggling  at  which  the  depart- 
ment store  is  past-master.  It  has 
found  some  real  bargains  in  the  de- 
partment stores,  it  is  true,  but  it 
has  also  found  a  certain  instability 
of  quality  of  merchandise  standards, 
and  skillful  and  subtle  misrepre- 
sentations in  its  lures,  which  have 
brought  about  a  greater  open-eyed- 
ness.       The     department     store     is 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  56] 
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Who  Approaches  Literature? 

Why  Limit  Your  Market  to  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintanceship? 

By  Carroll  Rheinstrora 


A  MAIL  ORDER  ad- 
vertisement and  a 
"publicity"  advertise- 
ment are  compared  by 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  un- 
der the  caption  of  "Two 
Approaches  to  Literature" 
in  the  Fortnightly  for 
Dec.  2.  Both  ads  were 
written  to  sell  books  — 
Kipling  through  the  mail; 
Stevenson  over  the  counter. 

With  which  powder, 
flares  up  the  old  smoulder- 
ing feud  of  mail  order  copy 
vs.  "publicity"  copy! 

Three  years  ago,  Claude 
Hopkins,  then  of  Lord  and 
Thomas,  wrote  a  little 
book.  Ambitiously,  he 
named  it  "Scientific  Adver- 
tising." Modestly,  he  had 
intended  it  as  a  piece  of 
agency  promotion  matter. 
Surprisingly,  it  started  a 
war  that  brought  nearly 
every  advertising  man 
under  his  standard — or  his 
enemy's ! 

Glen  Buck  was  immedi- 
ately hailed  General  of  the  ^^=^ 
opposing  forces.  From  his 
sharp  pen  came  the  recognition  of 
hostilities.  His  agency  promotional 
book  was  accepted  as  sufficiently 
contradictory  of  "Scientific  Adver- 
tising" to  be  worthy  of  that  foe- 
man's  ink! 

Briefly,     the     opposing     theories 
were  as  follows: 


Editor's  Note 

IN  the  last  issue,  we  published  an  article  by  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  "Two  Approaches  to  Literature,"  in 
which  he  questioned  the  wisdom  and  ethics  of  much 
modern  book  advertising.  Two  pieces  of  copy  were 
reproduced — one  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 
advertising  the  Mandalay  Edition  of  Kipling  and  the 
other  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  advertising  the 
South  Seas  Edition  of  Stevenson — representing,  in  Mr. 
Calkins'  estimation,  the  two  extremes  in  approach  to 
the  subject. 

We  publish  herewith  the  views  of  Carroll  Rhein- 
strom.  Director,  Advertising  Service  Bureau  of  Mac- 
fadden  publications,  which  conflict  sharply  with 
those  of  Mr.  Calkins,  and  under  The  Open  Forum 
on  page  34  present  to  our  readers  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  we  have  received  on  the  subject. 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  previous  discussions  of  this 
kind,  neither  the  views  of  Mr.  Calkins  nor  Mr.  Rhein- 
strom  nor  other  participants  in  the  discussion  are 
necessarily  shared  by  the  editor.  We  have,  however, 
been  glad  to  open  our  columns  to  such  frank  discus- 
sions because  we  believe  that  it  is  only  through  an 
honest  examination  of  current  practices  that  adver- 
tising can  advance  in  efi'ectiveness  and  grow  in  pub- 
lic esteem. 


I  sense  that  Mr.  Calkins 
mentally  sniffs  at  the 
words  "scientific  advertis- 
ing." 

Of  course  Mr.  Hopkins 
is  not  one  hundred  per 
cent  right.  Neither  is  Mr. 
Buck;  nor  any  of  the  bril- 
liant pioneers  chained  to 
the  title,  genus  homo.  But 
they  both  offer  ideas  well 
worthy  of  impartial  study. 

The  Kipling  advertise- 
ment to  which  Mr.  Calkins 
objects  might  be  consid- 
ered a  Hopkins  disciple. 
The  Stevenson  advertise- 
ment is  worthy  of  a  Buck. 

Writes  Mr.  Calkins:  "It 
may  be  proved  that  the 
Kipling  advertisement  will 
sell  most  books.  What  ol 
it?  Is  that  all  there  is  tc 
advertising?  Is  that  all 
there  is  to  publishing^ 
Does  it  make  no  difference 
to  a  publisher  how  he  sells' 
his  books,  or  to  whom  h( 
sells  them?  One  cannd 
escape  the  inference  thai 
this  Kipling  advertisemem 
is     not     intended     to     sel 


it  was  tested  with  small  circulations.  Kipling  to  people  who  want  to  reac 

If  it  failed  here,   it  was  discarded,  Kipling,  but  merely  those  who  wan' 

and  a  brand  new  effort  was  made.  a  set  of  books  to  furnish  the  parloi 

If    "publicity"    advertisers    would  and  have  heard   Kipling  as  a  gooi 

not  be  frightened  of  long  copy,   of  name  to  conjure  with, 
telling  their  complete  story  in  every        "It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Kip 

advertisement — of  telling  it  in  terms  ling    advertisement    will    sell    men 

of  the   reader's   desires — instead  of  books  than  the  Stevenson  advertise 

Mr.  Hopkins  decried  the  waste  of    spending  weeks  on  typography  and  ment,  but  equally  possible  that  thi 


so-called  "publicity"  advertisements,  eulogical     description — they     would 

He  cited  the  efficiency  of  mail  order  win  more  business  for  their  trouble, 

advertisements.    The  mail  order  ad-  Mr.     Hopkins'     practice     of     his 

vertisement,  he  wrote,  must  sell.     If  preachments    may    be    observed    in 

each  mail  order  ad   does  not  bring  Pepsodent,     Palmolive     Shaving 

back  sales  at  a  profit  it  is  discarded  Cream,  Kotex,  etc. 


as  worthless.  How  many  "publicity" 
ads  could  stand  such  an  acid  test? 

The  mail  order  ad,  he  continued, 
is  effective  because  it  tells  the  com- 
plete selling  story.  It  works.  It 
struggles.  It  sweats.  It  says  a  lot 
— says  it  in  terms  of  the  reader's 
interest — and  makes  the  reader  read 
it! 

The  copy  writer  has  worked, 
struggled,  sweated  over  that  ad 
before  it  appeared   in  print.     Then 


Thundered  back  Mr.  Buck :  "Pub- 
licity" advertising  should  not  follow 
the  mail  order  track.  Atmosphere, 
impression,  dignified  offering,  these 
are  the  aims  for  the  publicity  ad- 
vertiser to  keep  constantly  in  mind. 


Stevenson  advertisement  will  sell 
that    it    is    possible    to    sell    legiti 
mately." 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  client  o 
mine  who  demanded  that  the  coupoi 
for  information  be  removed  fror 
his  dancing  school  advertisements 
"Migod,"  he  cried,  "these  damcou 
pons  are  flooding  my  office.  I  haven' 
time  to  write  to  so  many  people!" 

Mr.  Calkins  asks  if  all  there  is  t 
advertising  is  "to  sell"?    If  not  thai 


Mr.     Buck's    most     characteristic  gentle  reader,  then  what  are  they  i 

expression  of  his  theories  is  found  business  for  who  support  the  libera 

in  Phoenix  Hosiery.  advertising    budgets    spent    by    Mi 

And  so,  the  discussion  has  seethed.  Calkins  each  year? 

Now  Mr.   Calkins  starts  the  flames  Have    any    of    Mr.    Calkins'    em 

crackling  again.  nently  successful  clients  lost  sleep  ( 
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One  Shovel-ful  ,j^^^^         i  -^,. 

Out  of  Five  IS  Wasted  "  ^^t 

by  the  hardness  and  impunttes  in  the  average  boiler  feed 
water  One  fifth  of  all  the  fuel  bumed  in  boilers  is  destroyed 
thrown  away    consumed  bv  the  scale    sludge  and  mud  that  bad  water  ftrms 


Furthermore,   boiler  I 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  that  can  be  saved  by  properly  treating  your 
water  supply  before  it  enters  the  l>oilers. 

Permutit  Water  Softeners  and  Filters  carry  with  them  a  guarantee  to 
deliver  water  that  is  absolutely  free  from  scale,  sludge  or  mud  forming  materials. 
They  have  a  low  initial  cost  and  almost  negligible    operating   expense,    are 


nalyze  a  sample  of  > 


1  give  J 


l» 


r  savings,  without  i 


The  Oeramtit  Company 

44o  ]■  Fourth  Ave.  New"Vbrk 

Offices  In  all  principal  cities 


m 


^i} 


B 

': 

Why  this  engineer  never  has 
to  clean  boilers 

f\N   the  Schuylkill   River.   Penn.ylvan.a.         l«-«'  ■"-■  "1  our  boiler  tube,  e.er,  .ix 

•anTtL^i'Th/l'e"   wIteVlX'.S-         ''                                                    '    ''" 
little   avail-every   M,     .                                                                    l.'.'dll'Jj^'u'l "«""!. 

finally    eoniulted    the    Permutit    Company,     bg.'te^ai'rVelc  ""'"*  '" 
apeclali.u    on    water    eondit.oning       TI.ey          You  can  do  the  .ame  in  your  plant      Ou, 
.tudicd  the  operation  of  h..  plant  and  ree-     booklet.  "Reducing  Fuel  and  Boiler   Pla.. 
..mmrn.lcd    rwo    Permutit    water    .ottener.,     Operating  Cost.."  goes  into  the  .ubject  (iiiry 
fuc  l„.  m  d.an.eici.  delivering  Oo.ooo  gal-      I,  i.  full  „|  practical  information,  covering 

.' h'cr  3  v'crrT.u.r"'h7chiel'w"ro,e  a,  follow.       wo'rk"""'  ""''''""'  ''°°  ■""'  '"  '""'  '"'^ 

™,  plann't ';«  ie:f,'.!l'ry'';™re'.'i*,he  ™."          todVy'fofa  'f!^ce"°py-tt'r°e"  "''obTip^on' 

Qofce  all   He   harjn^,    „„1   „/  ^u>                 \     _.-;' 

This  advertising  didn't  pay 


-This  did 


We  Reduced  Our  Cost  of  Inquiries 
From  $40.00  to  $5.00  Each 

By  B.  H.  Miller 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Permutit  Company,  New  York 


ONE  of  the  products  we  manu- 
jfcicture  is  apparatus  for  re- 
moving hardness  from  water. 
Among  a  great  many  fields  for  sales 
it  is  sold  to  boiler  plants  to  soften 
the  water  used  in  the  boilers.  It 
prevents  scale  in  the  boiler  tubes 
and  thus  improves  boiler  perform- 
ance, saves  fuel  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  average  unit  of  sale  is 
several  thousand  dollars,  so  it  is 
nothing  cheap  that  can  be  sold  by 
mail — it  requires  salesmen,  technical 
data,  sales  and  engineering  pressure 
on  the  engineering  staffs  and  execu- 
tives of  our  prospects — in  short,  it 
is  a  typical  industrial  product  that 
takes  a  lot  of  selling  to  put  across. 
The  boiler  plant  is  the  market. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Technical  Advertisers  Group  of  the 
New   York   Advertising    Club. 


Before  I  could  write  an  advertise- 
ment I  had  to  know  what  type  of 
person — whom  among  all  the  various 
employees  in  a  manufacturing  plant 
I  should  try  to  reach.  Should  I  go 
after  the  men  who  actually  operate 
the  boilers,  or  the  men  higher  up 
who  direct  them,  or  the  executive 
officers  of  the  plant?  Each  of  these 
would  probably  have  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  obviously  the 
same  piece  of  copy  would  not  inter- 
est all  three. 

The  boiler  plant  might  belong  to 
a  shoe  factory,  for  example,  in  which 
case  the  high  executive  officers  would 
undoubtedly  be  experts  on  shoes, 
shoe  manufacturing,  marketing  and 
the  like.  Their  interest  in  the  boiler 
plant  would  be  a  purely  financial 
one,  from  the  viewpoint  of  overhead 
costs,  plant  maintenance,  etc. 


The  managers,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  very  little  interest  in  the 
boiler  plant  so  long  as  it  supplied 
enough  steam  to  keep  their  factory 
wheels  turning. 

The  chief  engineer,  however, 
would  be  vitally  interested  in  every 
detail  of  boiler  plant  operation.  He 
would  lend  a  ready  ear  to  my  story 
because  our  product  had  its  applica- 
tion to  his  daily  problems.  Further- 
more, it  is  far  easier  to  get  into  a 
manufacturing  plant  through  the 
side  door  used  by  the  subordinates 
than  it  is  through  the  front  door  of 
the  executives. 

For  this  particular  product  the 
chief  engineer  seemed  to  be  the  man 
to  go  after  with  our  advertising — 
so  I  decided  to  frame  the  advertise- 
ments especially  for  him. 

In  order  to  find  out  just  what  the 
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chief  engineer  of  a  boiler  plant 
should  be  told  about  our  product  I 
went  out  and  talked  to  him  myself. 
The  plants  I  selected  had  our  equip- 
ment, the  operating  men  were  all 
pleased  with  it,  and  they  gave  me 
a  lot  of  material.  I  gathered  a  fine 
lot  of  local  color  and  then  went  back 
to  the  office  and  wrote  a  beautiful 
series  of  advertisements. 

I  brought  out  all  the  intimate 
points  I  had  learned  from  talking 
to  the  engineers.  I  used  high  grade 
art     work     and     good     typography. 


Those  advertisements  came  out  in  a 
burst  of  glory.  We  ran  them  in  a 
big  list  of  publications,  and  we 
received  a  lot  of  compliments  from 
publishers  and  advertising  men. 
But  we  didn't  get  any  results  that 
could  be  seen.  Very  few  more  in- 
quiries came  in,  and  no  special  evi- 
dence of  increased  business  was  re- 
ceived from  the  field.  The  salesmen 
all  liked  the  advertisements,  many 
of  them  wrote  in  and  told  me  so — 
but  nevertheless  there  was  nothing 
tangible  that  we  could  show  as  a  re- 


sult of  those  same  advertisements. 
At  that  time,  I  wouldn't  admit  tc 
myself  that  the  advertising  had 
failed.  I  fell  back  on  that  old  line 
of  bunk  about  hidden  values,  unseen 
influence — the  great  invisible  powei 
of  advertising  and  all  that  sort  ol 
thing.  But  nevertheless  I  kept  or 
looking  for  a  better  way  to  present 
our  story — a  better  way  to  educate 
the  buyers  of  our  product.  Then  ]:i 
discovered  something.  I  was  bark- 1 
ing  up  the  wrong  tree.  ' 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   62] 


Sales  Resistance 


The  Grand  Exalted  Bugaboo  of  the  Advertising  Universe 

By  Strickland  Gillilan 


IF  there  is  anything  more  unin- 
telligent than  a  panacea  it  is  a 
bugaboo.  Advertising  is  not  a 
panacea.  Good  advertising  is  very 
close  to  being  one,  if  the  goods  and 
the  service  do  their  shai-e  of  the 
teamwork.  But  not  all  advertising 
is  good  advertising.  Some  of  the 
most  expensive  is  the  foolishest. 
The  sort  that  tries  to  tie  up  senti- 
ment with  dishrags  is  a  little  more 
than  useless.  Let  the  public  laugh 
with  you  and  it  will  buy.  Let  it 
laugh  at  you,  and  it  will  guy.  Peo- 
ple don't  do  their  buying  and  their 
guying  at  the  same  shop. 

But  what  I  started  out  to  say  was 
that  bugaboos  are  as  silly  as  pana- 
ceas, if  not  sillier.  And  the  prize 
bugaboo  of  the  excited  advertiser  is 
"sales  resistance."  That  is  one  of 
the  catch  expressions  somebody  un- 
fortunately dropped  in  his  presence 
once,  and  he  hasn't  had  a  good 
night's  sleep  since.  When  his  chil- 
dren misbehave  he  threatens  them 
with  sales  resistance.  He  doesn't 
quite  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and 
what  causes  it,  but  he  knows  it  is 
horrible  and  that  he  isn't  going  to 
take  any  chances  if  he  can  help  it. 

Gray,  who  elegied  all  over  the 
country  churchyard  at  Stoke-Poges, 
spoke  of  the  human  being  generical- 
ly  as  "this  pleasing,  anxious  being." 
Gray  said  a  cemetery  full  when  he 
emitted  that  crack.  For  we  humans 
are  pleasing  to  ourselves  and  anxious 
that  others  get  just  as  favorable  a 
slant  on  us.  This  is  very  true  of  ad- 
vertisers, for  they  are  extremely 
human.  It  is  not  to  their  discredit 
to  say  that  they  have  all  the  vanities 
of  all  people.     It  would  be  amazing 


to  us  were  we  to  know  just  how  far 
vanity  enters  into  the  display  adver- 
tising business.  The  thrill  a  man 
gets  from  seeing  his  name  in  large 
type,  cast  on  an  engine,  blown  into 
a  bottle,  printed  on  a  label,  spread 
all  over  a  double  page  in  a  nationally- 
circulated  periodical,  blazoned  on  the 
"hoardings"  as  we  say  in  Britain 
(ahem!) — this  thrill  is  a  larger  ele- 
ment in  publicity  than  we  have  been 
figuring  on. 

Ever  try  to  convince  John  Smith, 
who  makes  the  Portable  Lima  Bean 
Polisher,  that  his  name  should  go  in 
smaller  type  and  that  what  people 
wanted,  who  had  rough,  crude  lima 
beans  in  need  of  polishing,  was 
something  to  polish  them  with?  Did 
you  ever  have  the  hardihood  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  it  was  not  he  who 
was  for  sale,  but  a  bean-polisher? 
Did  you  evei- — if  you  did  you  got 
kicked  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or 
some  other  tender  place — have  the 
temerity  to  remind  him  that  there 
were  oodles  of  Smiths  in  the  world 
and  that  the  sight  of  that  name 
would  not  send  crinkles  up  the  spinal 
marrow  of  any  normal  person? 

Do  these  things  once  each,  and 
you  won't  have  to  be  told  how  largely 
vanity  figures  in  the  advertising 
business. 

He  will  scream  like  a  fire  siren  if 
you  want  to  use  the  word  "aspire" 
or  that  perfect  jawbreaker,  under- 
stood by  so  few  people,  "infuse,"  but 
you  can't  mention  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  of  this  article  too 
often  to  please  him.  Although  he 
might  be  making  the  only  bean- 
polisher  or  prune-wrinkler  in  the 
world  and  the  mere  mention  of  the 


article  carried  the  mind  of  th« 
reader  instantly  to  the  only  om' 
made,  he  must  have  Smith  men 
tioned  in  connection  therewith. 

This  man  is  a  bug  on  "sales  resist 
ance"  and  yet  doesn't  know  he  i: 
laying  deep  and  broad  foundation; 
for  it  every  time  he  clutters  up  ai 
advertisement  with  a  huge  mentioi 
of  his  name  as  the  manufacturer- 
giving  to  it  the  prominence  tha 
should  be  given  to  the  name  of  thi 
manufactured  article.  The  publi' 
isn't  laying  in  a  stock  of  Smiths 
They  are  perhaps  overstocked  al 
ready.  Maybe  somebody  somewhere 
had  a  line-fence  fight  once  with  ; 
man  named  Smith  and  sees  red  ever; 
time  he  hears  the  name.  "Sales  re 
sistance" — all  over  the  place! 

NO,  Smith  isn't  afraid  of  an, 
sales  resistance  that  may  b 
created  by  featuring  his  name  an^ 
catering  to  his  own  vanity.  Bu 
it  is  the  resistance  that  may  com; 
from  mentioning  a  nationality  or  ; 
religion  or  a  political  party,  or  thi 
use  of  a  word  above  the  kindergarte 
grade — that  is  what  he  knows  a 
"sales  resistance,"  especially  if  th 
thing  said  come  somewhere  nea 
treading  on  his  own  personal  convii 
tions  or  strike  a  blow  at  his  ow 
highly  individual  type  of  ignoranc 
of  the  English  language. 

"Sales  resistance"  me  eye!  It 
one  of  the  things  one  may  well  fo: 
get  if  one  knows  his  goods,  believ( 
in  them  and  writes  of  them  sincere! 
in  as  good  English  as  he  is  capabj 
of  wielding,  or  is  financially  able  t 
brave  enough  to  engage  some  one  i| 
write  for  him. 
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The  Organization  of  an 
Advertising  Department 

By  S.  E.  Conybeare 
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~^1X  years  ago  we  started 

Dwith  a  real  job  on  our 
hands — to  build  an  ad- 
jrtising  department  organ- 
lation  that  would  dovetail 
every  point  with  our 
ipidly  developing  sales  or- 
anization,  and  that  would 
inction  as  an  integral  part 
fthat  sales  organization.     As 

matter  of  fact  my  official 
tie  is  that  of  Assistant 
ales  Manager  in  Charge  of 
.dvertising,  and  I  regard  my- 
i;lf  and  the  department  of 
hich  I  am  head  just  as  much 

part  of  the  Armstrong  sales 
fr  marketing  organization  as 
ny  other  part.  We  are  all 
mesmen  at  Armstrong's — 
alesmen  of  ideas  as  well  as 
plesmen  of  goods. 

Our  genei-al   sales  or  mar- 
eting     organization,     which 
(Derates   under   the   direction 
f   our    General    Sales    Man- 
jger,    comprises    several    im- 
jortant  units,  each  in  charge 
jf  an    Assistant    Sales   Man- 
tear,  as  follows:    (a)    Adver- 
•sing  Department;    (6)    Con- 
■act  Sales  Department;    (c) 
ales  Promotion   Department.    Coa- 
led with  these  are  three  service  de- 
artments,     namely:     (a)     Physical 
esearch  Department;    (b)   Statisti- 
il  Department;    (c)    Order  Depart- 
ment.    All  these  units  at  Lancaster 
[inction  through  eleven  branch  of- 
ces  in  important  cities  the  country 
?er. 

Thus  the  advertising  department 
1  an  integral  part  of  the  organiza- 
on  as  a  whole.  Our  functions  are 
jveral  in  number,  d)  Handling 
le  preparation  of  all  the  company's 
Torts  to  sell — using  that  word  in 
le  broadest  sense — through  the 
rinted  word,  and  this  includes 
ipervision  of  the  work  of  our  ad- 
irtising  agencies  in  the  prepara- 
on  of  all   space  advertising.      (2) 

r idling  the  actual  preparation  of 
our  trade  and  architectural  ad- 
Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
■e  advertising  class  of  the  Advertising 
lub  of  New  York. 


S.  E.  Cnnyheare 
Armstrong  Cork  Comi>an\.  Ldiiciisifr,  I'd. 

vertising.  This  we  have  found  we 
can  do  to  better  advantage  ourselves 
in  our  own  organization,  because, 
after  all,  the  company's  messages  to 
the  trade  must  come  out  of  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  trade  conditions. 
(3)  Handling  the  preparation  of  all 
forms  of  direct  mail  advertising 
done  either  by  our  own  staff  or  for 
us  by  our  agencies.  (4)  Service  to 
our  customers,  whether  jobbers  or 
retailers.  (5)  Service  to  the  con- 
sumer who  responds  to  our  adver- 
tising. (6)  Service  to  our  sales 
organization,  including  all  of  our 
branch  offices  and  sales  representa- 
tives. 

To  sum  up,   our  job  is  primarily 
two-fold. 

1.  Creative  preparation  of  our 
company's  selling  messages  via 
the  printed  word. 

2.  Servicing  our  distributers,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  our  pros- 
pective consumer  and  our  own 


branch     offices    with     a    vast 
array  of  material. 

As  occasion  arises  members 
of  our  department  spend  time 
in  the  field.  Some  weeks  ago 
we  wanted  to  know  better  the 
needs  of  the  small  town  mer- 
chant— what  kind  of  selling 
aids  he  could  best  use.  The 
man  in  charge  of  our  dealer 
service  work  spent  several 
days  just  calling  on  dealers. 

While  each  man  or  woman, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  his  or 
her  own  definite  responsibil- 
ity— we  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
planning  of  our  work  in  Com- 
mittee. Each  Monday  morn- 
ing we  have  our  weekly  de- 
partment conference.  We  talk 
over  all  the  work  that  is  go- 
ing through  the  shop.  Each 
section  head  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  work  over 
which  he  has  charge.  As 
problems  arise  we  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  them 
and  to  bring  in  written 
recommendations.  I  tell  you, 
it  simplifies  the  work  of  the 
advertising  manager  when  he 
has  about  him  a  keen  group 
of  people  who  can  take  a  prob- 
lem, think  it  through  and  come 
back  with  careful  plans.  In  ad- 
vertising a  half  a  dozen  heads  are 
much  better  than  one,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  way  our  advertising 
organization  works  together  in  har- 
mony to  plan  the  jobs  that  need  to 
be  done.  I  know  it's  a  lot  more  fun 
for  each  individual  to  feel  that  he 
or  she  is  not  a  mere  routine  worker 
charged  with  doing  work  that  may 
be  assigned,  but  a  constructive 
factor  who  is  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  planning  of  the  work — giving 
new  ideas — helping  to  create  adver- 
tising that  is  distinctly  better  than 
the  creation  of  one  person's  imagina- 
tion of  brain  working  all  by  him- 
self. Teamwork  is  just  as  essential 
in  the  advertising  department  as  in 
any  other  phase  of  the  business. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  the 
work  of  an  Advertising  Department 
that  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  54] 
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My  paragon  of  punctuality  keeping  time  as 
accurately  as  the  Gray-Beard  with  the  Scythe 


£lgin  \ 


s  of  Iinic  biographies  of  ned  an  opulent,  turnip-shaped  watch 
bequeathed  to  me  by  an  ancestor— and 

tween  the  two.  by  checking  one  against 

'  '  •  the  other  and  striking  a  happy  mean.  1 

.makepicturesandbooks  "f^"*  '"  """"  '  fair  approxunaoon 

and  plays  and  such  things  for  the  diver-  "'  "«  "•" 

dssement  of  their  fellows,  are  not  sup-  But  one  day,  it  dawned  on  me  that 

posed  to  work  by  the  watch.  it  might  not  be  economic  wisdom  to  use 

Bur  even  an  artist  has  appointments  ™°  '"P^"''"^  f°t  the  work  of  one  So 

to  keep,  orders  to  fill,  and  the  ,  I  i  to  I  secured  an  Elgin  -which  has  since  be- 

catch.   And  if  he  IS  hibitually  bte  for  «■»=  "V  P^""  of  punctuahty-  keep- 

dinner,  the  cook  will  not  stay  "^  .""i  "  remorselessly  and  accurately 
For  many  years,  1  might  have  b 


e  Gtay-E 


^ELGIN-^ 


:  -WATCH  -WORD  -FOR-ELECANCE-C 


I  could  not  find  a 
watch  thai  agreed 

with  me  until  I 
secured  anElgin 


luddenly  lost  its  reputation 


One  of  a  series  of  liitU  bi-  I  served  as  coxswain  of 

ograpfiies  of  Elgin  Watches  eight-oared  shell,  and  in  c 

.    .    .  the  Schuylkill,  the  boat  « 

It  was  Oscar   WJdc   who  swampedandthecrewmade      for  unerring  accuracy, 

wrote  that  "a  man  will  kJl  *  "^ost  inglorious  exit  from  With  no  little  reluctance 

the   thing   he    loves."  and  the  water     !  swam  ashore,      I  discarded  it.  and  purchased 

while  1  v^ould  not  care  to  but  the  watch  that  went      an  Elgin  which,  decade  in 

confcsstobeingatime-kiUer.  overboard   with    me  -  my      and   out.    has    never    miv 

1  must  admit  that  I  have  father's  and  a  fine  English      counted  a  minute  that  I've 

submitted  my  watches,  for  make-was  never  quite  the      been  aware  of    It  has  won 

which  I  had  a  real  affection,  same-  my  regard  as  a  true  friend, 

to  many  punishments,   in-  My  second  wai 

eluding  the  water  test  gift  from  my  moti 


1  can  rely  almost 
b>  John  Dr£W 


^ELGIN-^ 


i^i "" "" 


D^ 


I'd  feel  almost  as  lost  without  my  right  leg 
as  without  my  trusty  watch 

One  of  a  icnes  of  little  biographies  of  Elgin  Wolclies 

r"  o""  m  ™' mn^"^''ob      '"  'I"!"'"™"'  ""  «■•>"'  ""'  m  »•  6rst  Elnn 

.5  ^°,^",.7o7liricVhc  oJiM 


QH-E  LG  I  Nr^ 


When  robbed  of  my  Elgin  I  lost  a  friend 
that  had  to  be  replaced    by  another  Elgin 


I  of  Utile  biogTdphiej  of  Elgin 


h  IS  an  indispensable  part  of  rr 
;  watch— the  watch  of  watc 
twatchever-anElgininal 


t  face  in  all  the  world. 


1  for  about  five  years. 


secret  of  the  high  explosive 
I  the  United  States  Govern- 

ystal.  right  between  me  and         '    ^ 
day.  I  had  photographed  the  I  like 


which  has  since  ha 

when  one  day.  in  a  crowded  trolley  car,  dur- 
ing a  savage  February  blizzard,  some  light- 
fingered  fellow  working  that  crowd  took 
my  watch,  and  when  I  next  looked  for  the 
time,  I  found  1  had  only  the  end  of  the 


:  light-fingered  gentry. 
:imc.   Time  is  my  keeper. 


^ELGIN^ 


R  ELEGANCE  AND  EFFICIENCY 


.,„! 


Irs  not  tlie  testimonial  idea  alone,  nor  the  prominence  of  the  witnesses,  nor  the  clean  layouts,  nor  the 
delightful  ease  of  the  text— none  of  these  alone— but  a  happy  balance  of  them  all  that  makes  Elgin  8 
ofifering  an  aU-star  production.     You  feel  that  Messrs.  Gibson,  Drew,  Wrigley  and  Maxim  really  said  it. 
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ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING     FORTNIGHTLY 


What  Plan  for  Paying  Our  Salesmen? 

The  What  and  How  of 
Commission 


By 


Will  Hunter  Morgan 


AT  first  blush  it  seems  a  simple 
matter  to  set  a  rate  of  com- 
,.  mission  which  will  provide  an 
equable  basis  to  both  the  manufac- 
turer and  his  salesmen.  But  the 
sales  executive  who  jumps  im- 
mediately to  such  a  set  figure  is  apt 
to  find  that  it  fails  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  business  in  one  or  more 
particulars.  Some  of  the  problems 
which  may  bob  up  to  bother  him 
later  on  are  these: 

(1)  A  flat  rate  of  commission  on 
every  item  in  a  line  may  result  in 
unbalanced  selling.  It  is  inevitable 
that  certain  items  will  sell  more 
easily  than  others.  Discovering  this, 
the  salesmen  are  apt  to  make  a  drive 
on  them  and  let  up  on  other  items. 

(2)  A  set  commission  may  cause 
salesmen  to  work  only  the  more  con- 
gested territories  where  sales  pos- 
sibilities are  the  greatest. 

(3)  The  production  costs  of  mak- 
ing the  goods  may  vary  from  time 
to  time  due  to  changing  costs  of 
raw  materials  or  other  factors.  In 
the  event  of  a  sudden  rise  in  manu- 
facturing costs,  the  commission  may 
be  too  high.  In  a  buyer's  market  it 
may  be  too  low. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission 
paid  to  salesmen  in  different  lines 
shows  wide  variation  both  as  to  the 
figure  or  figures  set  and  the  method 
of  application.  Some  of  the  methods 
in  vogue  are: 

(1)  A  flat  commission  on  the  net 
profit  resulting  from  the  business 
secured  by  the  individual  salesman. 

(2)  A  flat  commission  on  the 
gross  profit  resulting  from  the  in- 
dividual salesman's  efforts. 

(3)  A  flat  commission  on  the  in- 
dividual salesman's  total  volume  of 


(4)  A  variable  rate  of  commis- 
sion on  the  different  items  in  the 
line. 

(5)  A  variation  in  the  rate  of  com- 
mission which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  variable  possibilities  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  territories — prosper- 
ous territories  or  poor  territories, 
city    or    country    districts,    easily- 


traveled  territories  or  territories 
with  poor  railroad  service  and  long 
jumps  between  stops. 

(6)  A  sliding  scale  in  which  either 
higher  or  lower  commissions  are 
paid  as  the  volume  increases  during 
a  given  period  of  time. 

(7)  A  sliding  scale  in  which  either 
higher  or  lower  commissions  are 
given  on  large  orders. 

(8)  A  uniform  rate  of  commis- 
sion on  all  items  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  sale  or  number  of  items 
disposed  of. 

WHILE  most  salesmen's  re- 
muneration plans  are  combina- 
tions of  items  such  as  salary  and 
commission  or  drawing  account  and 
profit-sharing  arrangement,  it  is 
true  that  in  many  lines  and  under 
certain  circumstances  straight  com- 
mission is  employed  with  great 
effectiveness.  It  lends  itself  par- 
ticularly well  to  the  marketing  of 
new  products  having  novelty  fea- 
tures, as  many  salesmen  like  to 
take  chances  with  a  product  which 
is  apparently  going  to  be  a  big 
seller  because  of  its  individual 
talking  points.  Specialties  are  fre- 
auently  sold  on  a  commission  basis. 
Personal  service  bureaus  and  high- 
priced  articles  such  as  motor  trucks 
tend  to  reward  salesmen  in  commis- 
sion  rather  than  salary. 

Some  of  the  typical  lines  where 
commission  is  the  basis  or  main  fac- 
tor in  remuneration  are:  life  insur- 
ance, wearing  apparel,  typewriters, 
adding  machines,  mechanical  sup- 
plies, building  material,  investment 
securities,  real  estate,  automobiles, 
washing  machines,  etc. 

The  definite  advantages  to  the 
manufacturer  in  the  commission 
form  of  payment  ai-e  many. 

For  one  thing,  commissions  tend 
to  attract  that  desirable  type  of 
salesman  who  has  plenty  of  self- 
confidence.  He  is  gambling  on  his 
sheer  ability  to  dispose  of  goods. 
His  willingness  to  be  paid  in  com- 
mission argues  that  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  is  a  salesman. 


It  follows  also  that  he  believes  in 
the  product  he  has  to  dispose  of. 
No  man  wants  to  sell  on  commission 
a  product  in  which  he  has  little  or 
no  faith. 

Since  every  sale  means  a  definite 
piece  of  money  in  his  pocket,  the 
commission  plan  of  sales  remunera- 
tion provides  a  real  incentive  to  keep 
hustling  for  orders. 

As  we  noted  in  our  consideration 
of  salaries,  some  executives  prefer 
that  method  because  they  can  fore- 
cast from  the  salary  roll  what  the 
year's  selling  expense  is  going  to  be. 
Under  the  commission  plan  the 
year's  selling  expense  is  not  so  easy 
to  foresee.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  still  easier  to  tell  what  the 
cost  per  unit  of  sale  is  going  to  be, 
and  that  important  item  cannot  be 
gaged  at  all  from  an  inspection  of 
a  salary  roll. 

In  the  case  of  new  businesses,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  offering 
new  or  novel  types  of  products,  and 
have  no  large  cash  surplus  to  start 
out  with,  the  commission  method  is 
often  a  life  saver.  For  it  enables 
the  company  to  put  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  salesmen  immediately  with- 
out incurring  the  financial  obligation 
of  a  big  salary  list  to  make  good 
on  each  week  —  an  important  con- 
sidei-ation  when  setting  out  without 
a  fixed  and  steady  income. 

iNOTHER  great  advantage  of 
iVpaying  in  commissions  comes 
out  of  the  obvious  fact  that  it  stimu- 
lates the  salesman  to  work  for  large 
orders. 

When  the  employer  sets  out  to 
put  down  the  possible  disadvantages 
of  paying  his  salesmen  entirely  with 
commissions,  he  finds  that  they  out- 
number the  advantages.  This  does 
not  prove  that  the  commission  plan 
is  all  wrong.  It  merely  serves  to 
remind  him  that  it  will  be  well  not 
to  make  commission  the  major  con- 
sideration in  his  remuneration  plan 
unless  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

In   general,   the   difficulties  which 
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Taking  the  Ad  Out  of  Advertising 


By  Maurice  Switzer 

Vice-President,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 


THE  other  day  there 
came  to  my  desk  a 
series  of  excerpts 
from  printed  articles  and 
talks  on  copy  by  what  a 
friend  of  mine  would  call 
the  "Face  Cards"  of  the 
advertising  fraternity. 

The  dominant  note  in 
all  these  reprints  was  a 
strong  plea  for  original- 
ity. This  appeal,  so  gen- 
erally voiced,  brought 
back  to  my  mind  the  day 
when  I  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  de- 
vising a  series  of  tire  ad- 
vertisements which  had 
to  be  different. 

I  emphasize  "had"  be- 
cause at  the  time — some 
eight  years  ago  — •  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Company  was  one  of  the 
smaller  concerns  strug- 
gling for  a  place  in  the 
sun.  The  field  was  highly 
competitive  and  Kelly's 
advertising  appropriation 
was  probably  less  than 
one-tenth  the  sum  of 
many  of  its  formidable 
competitors.  We  were 
covering  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  and  then,   even 

more   than   now,    all   tire      

advertising  was  as  stand-  ~~^~~~ 
ardized  as  a  Ford  car. 
Everyone  was  printing  the  same 
story  in  slightly  different  phrase- 
ology, and,  even  if  such  advertising 
were  effective  (which,  of  course,  it 
wasn't)  we  .should  have  been  eclipsed 
by  the  mighty  mass  of  competitive 
publicity. 

Something  had  to  be  done  about 
this,  and  it  was  obvious  that  ordi- 
nary, even  clever  copy,  was  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem. 

I  began  to  ask  myself  this  ques- 
tion: Why  is  a  magazine? 

Apparently  there  were  two  an- 
swers: instruction  or  amusement — 
and  in  some  instances  both;  and  if 
this  were  true,  then  long-winded  dis- 
sertations in  the  form  of  advertise- 
ments were  not  being  read  by  a 
large  majority  of  magazine  readers 
who    bought    the    publications    for 


thing  round,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  like  a  life- 
preserver  or  a  doughnut, 
and  to  many  of  them  in 
that  day  they  were  most- 
ly hole. 

I  didn't  believe  that  the 
average  reader  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  sort  of  pretty  typog- 
raphy and  nicely  phrased 
advertisements  that  were 
so  generally  (and  still 
are)  being  run  by  tire 
makers;  I  felt  that  the 
only  people  who  gave 
them  one  hundred  per 
cent  attention  were  com- 
petitors; and  we  didn't 
sell  tires  to  each  other — 
that  is  not  enthusiastic- 
ally. We  occasionally  buy 
each  other's  tires,  but 
only  for  autopsy  purposes. 
Believing  that  this  rea- 
soning was  sound.  I  de- 
cided to  take  a  radical 
step,  and  that  was  to 
make  our  copy  conform  if 
possible  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  publication 
in  which  it  was  to  appear. 
If  the  publication  were 
industrial,  relating,  for 
instance,   to  the   building 

or  the  lumber  trade,  then 

the  advertisement  would 
be  orthodox  in  its  treat- 
either  instruction  or  amusement.  ment.  The  readers  of  such  maga- 
One  might  reason  that  an  adver-  zines  subscribed  to  them  for  the  in- 
tisement  containing  illuminating  formation  they  contained,  and  we 
facts  about  tire  construction  was  in-  would  present  that  information  as 
structive.  Possibly,  but  the  average  simply  and  as  briefly  as  possible, 
reader  wasn't  buying   The  Literary    Hence  all  our  truck  tire  advertising 


WHEN  KelJy-Springfield  experimented  with  strict- 
ly pictorial  copy  there  were  loud  and  vigorous 
protests  at  the  recklessness  of  their  attempt  to  sell  tires 
by  such  astonishing  copy.  But  its  advertising  was  suc- 
cessful because  it  applied  the  argument  by  gentle  pres- 
sure rather  than  by  the  use  of  a  word-stuffed  bludgeon 


Digest  or  The  World's  Work  to  read 
about  tire  building;  he  would  prob- 
ably be  more  interested  in  knowing 
what  Congress  was  doing  about 
Prohibition  or  the  Income  Tax.  And 
those  who  bought  the  fiction  publica- 
tions would  find  little  to  amuse  them 


was  conventional,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference :  coal-hauling  trucks  equipped 
with  Kellys  were  pictured  in  coal 
journals;  lumber  trucks  in  lumber 
journals;  jobs  in  the  oil  fields  in  oil 
publications,  and  so  on. 

We    pursued    the    same   policy 


in  a  long  story,  even  though  it  were    farm  publications,  proceeding  on  the 


well  told,  about  the  quality  of  fabric 
that  entered  into  the  construction  of 
a  cord  tire.  So  a  passing  glance 
caught  by  a  roving  eye  was  about 
all  one  could  expect  from  the  aver- 
age reader.  To  him  all  tires  gen- 
erally looked  alike;  they  were  some- 


theory  that  the  farmer  had  plenty 
of  leisure  to  read,  especially  in  the 
winter,  but  we  talked  to  him  in  the 
language  of  the  agriculturist. 

We  began  the  experiment  of  run- 
ning strictly  pictorial  copy  first  in 
the  humorous  weeklies  and  then  in 
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The  Mire  of  Competition 

A  WESTERN  reader  sends  us  a  furniture  advertise- 
ment clipped  from  a  Chicago  paper  which  starts 
out  with  this  paragraph,  under  the  heading  "If  You 
Only  Knew": 

After  all,  advertising  is  much  the  same.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  most  everyone  makes  the  same  claim,  professes 
the  best  values,  and  offers  the  lowest  prices.  All  in  all, 
advertising  still  remains  advertising,  and  often  the  beauti- 
ful visions  disappear  with  one  glance  at  the  merchandise. 

Our  correspondent's  comment  is:  :"This  kind  of  ad- 
vertising makes  all  advertising  less  effective." 

We  wonder  when  advertisers  will  learn  this  truth, 
and  learn  to  devote  their  advertising  space  to  the  con- 
structive job  of  taking  their  wares  out  of  competition, 
instead  of  dragging  them  through  competitive  mire  of 
their  own  making. 
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Price  Cutting  and  Jobbing  Failure 

THE  truth  is  slowly  coming  out  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Ferguson-McKinney  failure  in  St.  Louis. 
This  large  jobbing  house  (also  "manufacturer"),  it 
now  appears,  operated  not  only  the  time-honored  private 
brand  practice,  but  also  the  even  more  muddling  and 
suicidal  policy  of  price  cutting.  A  maker  of  overalls 
showed  how  the  Ferguson-McKinney  price  of  $12.50 
a  dozen  for  identical  goods  sold  for  S18,  was  below- 
cost  of  manufacture.  Evidently  the  defunct  jobber- 
manufacturer  had  been  practising  at  a  particularly 
hectic  pace  the  same  game  which  so  many  jobbers  fool- 
ishly play — that  of  getting  as  many  discounts  as  pos- 
sible from  the  manufacturer,  ostensibly  for  creative 
sales  services,  and  then  passing  them  along  to  the 
dealer  instead  of  keeping  them  and  performing  the 
creative  services  they  were  intended  to  cover. 

These  jobbing  policies  have  been  the  breeding  sources 
/for  much  of  the  price  disorganization  existing;  and 
have  only  helped  to  emphasize  to  live  manufacturers 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  jobbing  in  the  United 
States,  generally  speaking. 

In  our  own  view,  as  expressed  in  the  Fortnightly 
on  several  occasions,  one  of  the  great  present-day  dis- 
tribution needs  is  modernized  wholesaling  on  a  big 
business  scale,  purified  as  to  function  and  equal  to  the 
big  business  developments  in  chains  and  buying  groups 
on  the  one  hand,  and  great  manufacturing  corporations 
on  the  other.  The  recent  large-scale  consolidations  of 
jobbers  in  Canada,  the  Middle  West  and  now  in  Boston, 
indicate  that  this  is  surely  a  trend  of  the  times.  With 
such  consolidations  will  inevitably  come  sounder  busi- 
iness  policies,  and  abandonment  of  mixed  functions,  pri- 
Ivate  brands  and  price  juggling. 

The  Development  of  Food  Advertising 

IT  is  one  of  the  significant  tests  of  the  success  of  ad- 
vertising that  food,  with  its  narrower  margins  of 
profit,  outranks  all  other  advertising  in  volume.  A 
compilation  recently  made  shows  that  in  1924  there 
was  a  total  of  $14,534,445  spent ;  $5,647,883,  or  40  per 


cent,  was  for  canned  foods;  the  next  in  rank  being 
cereals,  25  per  cent;  deserts  and  jams,  11  per  cent. 
Ham  and  bacon  was  only  6  per  cent  and  fresh  fruits 
2.8  per  cent. 

The  American  housewife  distinctly  likes  her  foods 
trademarked  and  sponsored;  and  likes  the  standards 
and  the  convenience  provided  by  large  and  responsible 
organizations,  whether  a  manufacturer  or  a  cooperative 
marketing  organization.  America  consumes  today  a 
higher  daily  per  capita  number  of  food  calories  (about 
4000)  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world;  and  the  old- 
time  nondescript  foods  such  as  salt  pork,  salt  mackerel, 
and  other  foods  out  of  barrels  and  boxes  of  unknown 
origin  are  distinctly  passing. 

At  the  same  time,  fourteen  million  dollars  is  a  rela- 
tively tiny  item  in  the  national  food  bill,  which  runs 
into  many  billions.  It  should  be  higher,  and  5  or  10 
years  from  now  it  will  be  trebled  and  quadrupled. 
Hundreds  of  food  products  await  the  application  of 
the  national  advertising,  mass  production,  low  price 
mechanism  which  is  the  modern  servant  of  the  house- 
wife's interest. 

More  Profitable  Sales  Conventions 

SALES  conventions  would  prove  more  profitable  if 
the  men  who  engineer  them  would  worry  less  about 
filling  the  salesmen  with  enthusiasm  and  would  work 
for  months  in  advance  developing  facts  and  figures  and 
experiences  that  would  fill  the  men  with  stronger  con- 
viction and  give  them  new  ideas,  and  fresh  angles  on 
the  old  ideas  and  arguments. 


Consumer  Good  Will  vs.  Tariff  Protection 

ANEW  note  for  "infant"  American  industry  was 
struck  the  other  day  by  the  lace  manufacturers 
(who  are  running  a  "Made  in  U.S.A."  lace  exposition 
in  New  York). 

"Millions  of  dollars  are  being  lavished  on  an  adver- 
tising campaign  in  America  by  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries,"  said  the  lace  manufacturers ;  "but  this  can 
be  met.  While  we  stand  in  need  of  further  tariff  pro- 
tection against  the  violently  fluctuating  exchange  and 
European  wages  scale,  we  regard  as  our  chief  essential 
for  the  successful  growth  of  our  industry  the  loyal  and 
continuing  support  of  American  women  consumers  .  .  . 
extermination  of  foreign  snobbery — the  strange  na- 
tional propensity  to  assume  that  American  manufac- 
turers are  inferior  to  British  or  French — ivHl  be  a  more 
substantial  protection  than  any  tariff." 

Apparently  textile  interests  are  at  last  seeing  the 
great  truth  that  tariff  walls  are — all  over  the  world — 
proving  rather  inadequate ;  that  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  expert  quantity  production  and  effective  consumer 
education.  Unfortunately  such  "consumer  education" 
has  been  construed  by  many  of  the  lace  men  as  meaning 
back-door  free  publicity  instead  of  a  real,  downright, 
true  American  style  advertising.  But  it  is  a  sign  of 
progress  when  the  fanatical  reliance  on  the  tariff  is 
seen  to  be  inadequate. 
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Selling  in  Costa 

By  A.  L.  White 


Rica 


COSTA  RICA  is  interesting  as 
a  marltet  for  goods  from  the 
United  States  not  only  because 
of  its  own  present  ability  to  buy  and 
its  potentialities,  but  also  because  it 
is  a  sort  of  promise  of  things  to 
come  in  the  whole  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  history  of  the  development 
of  Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  clearest 
exponents  of  the  fact  that  purchas- 
ing power,  as  one  of  the  natural 
factors  affecting  trade,  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity.  Within  the  span  of  a  life- 
time this  little  country  has  been 
developed  by  the  energy  and  work 
of  Minor  C.  Keith  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company  from  a  fever  in- 
fested jungle  into  a  country  of  clean, 
sanitary  towns,  the  people  of  which 
have  a  good  per  capita  purchasing 
power  and  can  buy  even  some  lux- 
uries. Costa  Rica  has  only  about 
one-fourth  the  population  of  Guate- 
mala and  one-third  that  of  Salvador, 
yet  its  foreign  trade  very  nearly 
equals  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of 
these  two  countries. 

Its  pui-chasing  power  arises  from 
its  production  of  coffee  and  bananas, 
which  together  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  country's  exports  and  give  it  a 
favorable  trade  balance.  As  the 
bananas  are  handled  by  large  com- 
panies, the  proceeds  from  them  are 


not  so  widely  distributed,  except  in 
wages,  as  are  the  proceeds  from  the 
coffee.  The  coffee  crop  is  produced 
by  many  small  farmers  who  receive 
their  profits  as  fairly  as  the  larger 
plantation  holders.  The  money  for 
the  exportation  of  coffee  thus  seeps 
down  through  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  gives  them  the  where- 
withal to  supply  their  wants.  Of 
course  Costa  Rica  has  no  such  pur- 
chasing power  as  the  United  States 
and  other  highly  developed  indus- 
trial nations,  but  its  people  are  able 
to  buy  most  of  the  necessities  and 
to  indulge  even  in  articles  which 
might  be  classed  as  luxuries. 

Their  choice  of  purchases  is  gov- 
erned to  some  extent  by  certain 
national  traits  and  tastes.  In  their 
tastes,  the  Costa  Ricans  tend  toward 
the  sho\\y  article,  particularly  for 
personal  adornment  and  in  house 
furnishings.  Often  a  highly  pol- 
ished or  brightly  colored  article  will 
sell  more  readily  than  a  more  ser- 
viceable one   of  plainer  appearance. 

Ethnology  has  some  effect  upon 
all  the  Latin  American  races,  and  in 
Costa  Rica  there  is  a  leaning  toward 
the  Spanish  influence.  A  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  is  always  evinced  at 
the  "fiesta  de  la  raza,"  which  is  a 
popular    fete    in    celebration    of    the 


unity    of    the    various    Latin    races. 

The  Costa  Ricans  also  are  particu- 
larly hard  to  change  when  they  once 
become  accustomed  to  a  certain  arti- 
cle. They  have  for  many  years 
bought  English  textiles;  therefore, 
in  their  opinion,  English  textiles  are 
the  best;  in  the  same  way,  they  pre- 
fer German  cutlery  and  German 
dyes,  French  perfumes,  and  Italian 
umbrellas;  and  American  tools  and 
American  automobiles. 

While  ethnology  and  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  stick  to  the  old  and  tried 
have  an  influence  on  the  customer 
in  Costa  Rica,  still  they  are  not  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  Costa  Rica, 
and  probably  do  not  affect  trade  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  consideration  of 
either  price  or  quality.  To  offset 
these  influences,  the  United  States 
has  some  decided  advantages  in  the 
Costa  Rican  market.  The  proximity 
of  the  United  States  to  Costa  Rica 
enables  the  American  manufac- 
turers to  make  comparatively  quick 
deliveries.  Consequently,  the  Costa 
Rican  merchant  can  buy  in  small 
quantities  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  tying  up  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal in  stock.  This  proximity,  to- 
gether with  the  American  system  of 
standardization,   also  makes   it  pes- 
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sible  to  obtain  repair  parts  of 
machines  quickly  and  easily. 

One  of  the  "invisible"  factors 
which  is  having  considerable  weight 
in  gradually  swinging  Costa  Rican 
trade  to  the  United  States  is  that 
Costa  Rica  is  establishing  dollar 
credits  in  this  country.  Since  the 
war  American  firms,  principally  in 
San  Francisco,  have  entered  into 
keen  competition  for  Costa  Rican 
coffee,  which  formerly  was  sold 
almost  entirely  on  the  London  mar- 
ket. With  increased  importations 
of  this  coffee  from  Costa  Rica,  dollar 
credits  are  being  created  which  are 
kept  in  this  country  and  exchanged 
for  merchandise  from  the  United 
States.  Other  advantages  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Costa  Ricans  are  becoming 
educated  to  the  use  of  American 
goods  through  travel  between  the 
two  countries  and  through  the  edu- 
cation of  many  Costa  Ricans  in  the 
United  States. 

The  really  most  important  factor 
to  be  considered  in  attempting  to 
work  up  a  market  in  Costa  Rica  is 


'Ms-^ 
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climate.  On  the  central  plateau  and 
the  Pacific  slope,  where  the  greatest 
population  is,  the  rainy  season  lasts 
from  May  until  November,  during 
which  period,  with  the  exception  of 


possibly  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  may 
be  depended  upon  to  rain  at  least 
an  hour  every  day.  On  the  Atlantic 
slope  there  is  rainfall  throughout 
the  year.  An  understanding  of  the 
climate  will  suggest  what  goods 
might  find  a  ready  market. 

The  rain  gathers  very  quickly  and 
passes  just  as  quickly,  so  that  often 
there  is  a  change  from  rain  to 
bright  sunshine,  or  vice  versa,  with- 
in five  or  ten  minutes.  On  account 
of  the  abrupt  changes,  the  women, 
instead  of  using  parasols,  as  in  the 
United  States,  buy  small-sized  um- 
brellas, often  in  colors,  which  they 
use  in  either  rain  or  sunshine. 
Even  allowing  for  the  smallness  of 
the  country  and  the  comparatively 
low  purchasing  power  of  the  poorer 
people,  these  abrupt  changes  in 
weather  lead  to  an  excellent  sale  of 
umbrellas,  particularly  of  the  some- 
what cheaper  grades.  The  Italian 
umbrellas  seem  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  Italian  manufacturers  offer 
both  a  fancy  umbrella  and  a  cheaper 
[continued  on  page  66] 


Do  Newspapers  Understand 
Advertising? 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


THE  most  amazing  thing  about  this  Red 
Grange  furore  is  the  obliviousness  of  the 
newspapers  to  their  part  in  creating  it. 
The  newspaper  advertising  manager  can  talk  elo- 
quently about  the  power  of  his  medium,  but  the 
editor  seems  to  think  that  the  publicity  created 
by  newspapers  is  an  act  of  God,  or  something. 
It  is  a  pity  the  high-powered  boys  in  the  business 
oflSce  do  not  go  upstairs  occasionally  and  sell  the 
editorial  staff. 

A  month  ago  Red  Grange  was  just  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Today  he  is  surrounded 
by  manufacturers  raining  checks  on  him  in  return 
for  testimonials,  endorsements  and  permission  to 
use  his  name  on  sweaters,  caps  and  cigarettes. 
What  produced  the  transformation?  Publicity, 
the  publicity  given  free  by  thousands  of  news- 
papers. And  now  the  newspapers  are  wondering 
naively  and  editorially  at  the  spectacle.  If  you 
ask  them  why  they  have  given  all  of  this  free 
advertising  to  one  casual  college  student,  they 
vdll  tell  you  that  it  is  news,  that  public  interest 
demands  it.  Apparently  they  do  not  know  that 
the  public  interest  exists  only  because  they 
created    it,   that  what   Red   Grange   is   selling  to 


football  promoters,  movie  producers  and  adver- 
tisers of  merchandise  is  not  his  ability  to  play 
football,  but  the  publicity  given  him  by  the  altru- 
istic press  of  the  country.  The  newspapers  go 
right  on  building  up  this  asset  for  him  and  con- 
tinue to  exclaim  editorially  over  the  interest  en- 
gendered. 

And  here  is  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  work- 
ings of  newspaper  ethics.  Not  one  of  those 
products  which  is  so  earnestly  seeking  the  magic 
of  Red  Grange's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  news- 
paper accounts.  It  is  millions  for  Red  Grange, 
and  not  one  cent  for  the  sweater,  cap  or  cigarette. 
The  newspapers'  comment  would  be,  let  them  buy 
space  if  they  want  advertising.  A  just  and  fair 
answer.  Their  attempts  to  tie  their  products  to 
the  tail  of  Red  Grange's  kite  are  pitiful.  But 
why  the  discrimination?  Why  should  they  boom 
Red  Grange  when  every  boom  adds  thousands  to 
his  income,  and  refuse  the  same  treatment  to 
other  commercial  products?  It  is  not  Red 
Grange's  ability  or  genius  that  has  earned  this 
tribute.  It  is  the  newspapers'  generous  gift  of 
publicity.  And  why  it  is  so  not  even  a  newspaper 
man  can  explain. 
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AB.C. 
and 


Direct  Your  Message  to 
the  Right  Railway  Men 


through  the  five  departmental  rail- 
way publications  which  constitute 
The  Railway  Service  Unit. 

The  departmental  organization  in 
the  railway  industry  and  the  widely 
different  railway  activities  make  it 
necessary  to  gain,  effectively,  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  each  de- 
partment individually. 

These  five  railway  publications  ac- 
complish this  by  each  one  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  one  branch  of  railway  service — 
and  their  effectiveness  is  shown  by 
the  classified  circulation  statements 
and  the  high  percentage  of  renewals. 


Oitr  Research  Department  tvill 
f^ladly  furnish  analysis  of  the 
railnay  market  for  your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"  The  House  of  Transportation  " 

30  Chutch  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


17lh  and  H  Sis,  N.  W. 


London  ;  M  Victoria  St,  S  ' 
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^'BANANAS  ^'BAINANAS  ^/BANANAS 

The  Body  Builder  The  Body  Builder      '      The  Body  Builder 


In  Nature's  SeaJed  Package 


A  Healthy  Habit 


The  Banana  Makes  Its 
Advertisinff  Debut 


AN  extensive  advertising  cam- 
/\  paign  which  is  of  somewhat 
_/r~A.more  than  ordinary  interest 
was  inaugurated  on  the  second  of 
October  this  year.  The  campaign  is 
being  handled  in  the  cooperative 
manner  by  three  large  concerns 
which  deal  in  the  same  commodity; 
in  this  case  the  perennial  banana, 
famous  in  story  and  more  recently 
in  song. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  ad- 
vertising of  fresh  fruit,  either  by 
individuals  or  cooperative  groups, 
but  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  this 
is  the  first  time  the  banana  has  ever 
entered  the  advertising  field ;  that  is, 
on  a  scale  such  as  to  attract  any 
widespread  attention.  There  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this, 
but  in  these  very  reasons  lies  the 
justification  of  the  present  move. 

In  the  first  place,  bananas  cannot 
be  branded  or  trademarked  in  any 
way.  They  are  not  sold  in  crates  to 
the  consumer  as  are  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  etc.  They  cannot  be  wrapped 
in  individual  identified  wrappers  so 
that  there  will  be  no  mistaking  the 
grower  or  the  company  whose  built- 
up  good  will  stands  behind  them. 
They  are  not  cultivated  fruit  which 
can  be  improved  upon  by  grafting 
or  any  other  horticultural  means. 
And  they  are  sold  almost  entirely 
through  small  fruit  dealers  whose 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  mer- 
chandising  is  practically  negligible. 

But   the   banana   has   certain   ad- 


vantages which  no  other  fruit  can 
claim.  It  reaches  the  market  in 
perfect  condition  twelve  consecutive 
months  in  the  year.  It  has  high  nu- 
tritious and  body-building  qualities, 
it  is  always  reliable  no  matter  what 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may 
be  sold  or  handled,  and  it  is  rela- 
tively cheap.  It  has  occupied  for 
years  a  unique  place  in  the  lives  and 
diets  of  the  American  public  on  its 
inherent  virtues  alone.  To  quote 
from  a  booklet  regarding  the  cam- 
paign which  is  being  sent  out  to  the 
dealers,  jobbers  and  distributors  of 
the  fruit:  "Frankly,  the  banana 
business  has  grown  to  its  present 
huge  proportions  chiefly  because  the 
fruit  has  been  so  delicious,  so  nutri- 
tious, so  satisfying  and  economical, 
that  it  has  really  'sold  itself.'  " 

THERE  is  plenty  of  good  selling 
talk  here  and  plenty  of  justifica- 
tion for  a  far-flung  advertising  cam- 
paign, which,  naturally,  would  have 
to  be  cooperative.  The  lack  of  mer- 
chandising proclivities  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers  is  i-ather  obviated  by 
the  fact  that  bananas  need  very  little 
merchandising.  The  American  pub- 
lic has  long  been  "banana  conscious 
and  banana  loving."  All  that  this 
campaign  really  does  is  to  serve  as 
a  constant  reminder.  Plenty  of 
bananas  are  sold,  anyway,  but  it  is 
a  matter  for  speculation  how  many 
more  will  be  sold  to  a  public  which 
is    educated   to    think    more    of    the 


fruit  and  which  has  been  taught 
ways  of  utilizing  it  that  are  not  in- 
stantly apparent.  All  that  the  dealer 
need  do  is  tie  up  with  the  general 
advertising  by  means  of  attractive 
window  and  counter  displays,  sit 
back  and  punch  the  cash  register. 

THESE  are  the  main  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  campaign.  The 
physical  aspects  are  just  as  obvious. 
Newspaper  insertions  and  posters 
are  being  used,  concentrated  in  five 
mid-Western  States:  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Missouri  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Fifty  separate  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements illustrated  with  draw- 
ings in  black  and  white  and  embel- 
lished with  short,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  copy  will  carry  the  banana 
message  to  a  certified  circulation  of 
some  three  and  one-half  millions. 
1245  posters  will  repeat  the  message 
in  ninety-seven  cities  throughout  the 
same  districts.  Bananas  are  fea- 
tured as  "the  Body  Builder,"  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  thoughtful 
housewife  through  a  book  of  re- 
cipes, "100  Ways  to  Enjoy  Bananas." 
Here  is  an  educational  feature  of  no 
small  importance.  Another  feature 
of  possibly  greater  educational  value 
is  the  very  simple  e.xpedient  of  teach- 
ing the  general  public  to  recognize 
a  fully  ripe  banana.  This  has  the 
double  advantage  of  serving  the  pub- 
lic and  of  giving  the  banana  every 
advantage  of  appearing  to  the  con- 
sumer only  at  its  best. 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   51] 
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10  Years 

of  New  York  newspaper 
circulation  history  told 

in  3  lines 


Consider  the  chart :  in  the  last  ten 
years  in  New  York  City  the  total 
volume  of  standard  size  MORNING 
newspaper  circulation  has  decreased 
d.Vc — the  total  circulation  of  all  stand- 
ard size  Evening  papers  has  shrunken 
25.6'^7  *•  "V  The  total  circulation  of  ALL 
standard  size  papers,  morning  and 
evening,  has  decreased  16.2%  in  ten 
years — despite  the  fact  that  New  York's 
population  has  had  an  increase  of  about 
a  million  people  in  that  time. 

But  the  tabloid  News,  starting  from 
nothing  in  1919,  has  gained  almost  a 
million  circulation  in  the  past  six  years ! 
The  national  advertiser  has  a  tremen- 
dous new  vital  growing  force  in  The 
News.  With  the  largest  circulation  in 
America,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday, 
it  is  the  first  medium  available  that 
covers  the  whole  city  market  ■«  With 
the  small  page  in  the  small  paper, 
advertising  is  made  more  efficient,  more 
easily  seen  and  read,  and  suffers  less 
from  competition  -g?  And  the  cost  is 
much  lower !  ■«  ■«?  Get  the  facts ! 
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Total  circulations  of  all  standard  size  New  York 
Morning  newspapers,  according  to  Government 
statements,  for  six  months'  period 

ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  1,4x1,718 

ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  1,375,181 

Decrease  47,^)7  .  }.}% 

Total  circulations  of  all  New  York  Evening 
newspapers,  according  to  Government  state- 
ments, for  six  months'  period 

ending  Oct.  i,  191 5  .  1,931,440 

ending  Oct.  1,  1915  .  1,435,953 

Decrease  496,487  .  2} .2% 

Total  circulations  of  All  standard  size  New 
York  papers,  morning  and  evening,  according  to 
Government  statements,  for  six  months'  period 

ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  3,355,158 

ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  2., 811, 134 

Decrease  } 44,024  .  16.2% 

THE  H  NEWS 

?^w  York's  Ticture  Mwspaper 

2  5  Park  Place.  NEW  YORK 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


OCTOBER  CIRCULATION  AVERAGES:  DAILY  965,378  — SUNDAY  1,180,350 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


The  Studebaker  Free  Space 
Policy 

IN  your  Dec.  2,  1925,  issue,  on  page 
88,  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  letter  of  Albert  Russell  Erskine  as 
to  "Free  Space"  given  in  newspapers 
regarding  automobiles. 

Have  often  wondered  how  much  of 
this  we  cigar  manufacturers  pay  for, 
because  it  quite  naturally  follows  that 
newspaper  owners,  like  manufacturers 
of  cigars,  figure  out  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  fit  the  cost  of  the  space 
in  their  columns  accordingly. 

We  could  never  understand  why  we 
weren't  given  "Free  Space"  showing 
the  officials  of  the  company  smoking 
our  brands  of  cigars,  just  the  same  as 
the  officials  of  the  automobile  com- 
panies grace  their  respective  automo- 
biles— trade  notes,  mentioning  names 
of  cars,  etc. — all  free — gratis  for  noth- 
ing. 

We  subscribe  to  the  new  Studebaker 
policy:     "We  are   quite   content  to   re- 
ceive no  free  publicity  whatever,  if  all 
competitors    are    treated    in    the    same 
manner.      But     if    publicity     is     being 
used,    we    believe    that    no    competitor 
should  receive  a  line  more  than  we  do, 
except    as    he    uses    more    advertising 
space."     "A  fair  field,  and  no  favor." 
Louis  Cahn,  Vice-President 
Consolidated  Cigar  Corporation, 
New  York  City. 


"Two  Approaches  to 
Literature" 

PERSONALLY,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  Mr.  Calkins'  preference  for 
the  Stevenson  advertisement,  which  is 
a  most  admirable  example  of  restrained 
diction  and  typographic  art. 

Professionally,  I  do  not  see  any  real 
basis  for  excited  argument  as  to  the 
"right  or  wrong"  of  the  two  advertise- 
ments, excepting  the  misapplication  of 
the  words  in  the  Kipling  advertisement 
which  Mr.  Calkins  rightly  criticises. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  are  sell- 
ing books  to  the  mass;  Scribner's  are 
selling  literature  to  a  class. 

Please  understand  that  this  compar- 
ison refers  to  the  method  of  selling, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  reputation 
of  the  authors,  nor  to  the  quality  of 
their  works. 

I  believe  the  point  more  in  question 
would  be — whether  the  manner  of  the 
Kipling  advertisement  is  in  keeping 
with  the  literary  atmosphere  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,  and  will  it  make  a 
stronger  appeal  to  a  majority  of  Har- 
per readers  than  the  Stevenson  adver- 
tisement. 


Perhaps  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany will  reply  with  the  old  story  of 
the  proud  mother  who  said  that  every 
man  in  the  parade  was  out  of  step  ex- 
cepting her  son. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Calkins'  im- 
plication that  it  is  illegitimate  truth- 
fully to  sell  good  books  to  those  who 
may  want  them  for  only  decorative 
purposes,  any  more  than  I  believe  it 
sacrilegious  to  sell  Bibles  to  non-church 
members. 

It   does   not   seem   possible   for   such 

great    works    as    those    of    Kipling    or 

Stevenson  to  go  into  even  an  unliterary 

home  without  conveying  a  measure  of 

benefit  to  some  members  of  the  family. 

J.  J.  Geisinger,  Vice-President, 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

New  York. 


Salesmen  of  Different  Types 

VIEWED  strictly  from  the  advertis- 
ing side  of  the  question,  these  two 
advertisements  mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Calkins  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
two  salesmen,  quite  unlike  each  other 
in  the  methods  employed  for  present- 
ing the  merits  of  their  goods,  but  each 
nevertheless  probably  selling  plenty  of 
books. 

Were  I  the  publisher  of  either  vol- 
ume I  would  have  no  qualms  about  try- 
ing to  place  the  works  of  either  Steven- 
son or  Kipling  in  every  home  of  aver- 
age intelligence.  Works  of  authors  of 
recognized  ability  are  good  influences 
around  any  home  whether  or  not  their 
first  purpose  is  to  "furnish  the  par- 
lor," as  Mr.  Calkins  expresses  it.  And 
we  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  many 
an  humble  cottage  occupied  by  families 
of  only  average  means  and  intelligence 
has  its  occasional  volume  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  of  Kipling  and  Steven- 
son and  other  such  authors.  And  what 
is  more,  they  are  actually  read  and 
reread. 

Granted  that  Kipling  and  Stevenson 
both  have  a  rightful  place  in  the  aver- 
age home  today,  isn't  it  tiien  merely  a 
question  of  which  advertisement  will 
sell  the  most  books?  And  it  is  my 
opinion  that  among  all  classes  of  maga- 
zine readers  it  would  be  the  advertise- 
ment featuring  the  works  of  Kipling. 

My  only  qualification  at  this  point  is 
that  I  assume  the  advertisement  is  ap- 
pearing in  other  magazines  besides 
Harper's  Magazine,  and  publications  of 
that  general  class.  We  advertising  men 
can  never  lose  sight  of  the  mental 
make-up  of  the  audience  to  whom  our 
message  is  addressed.  For  Harper's 
Magazine  readers  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Kipling  advertisement  might 
well  have  been  keyed  along  more  con- 


servative  lines,    and    to    that   extent 
may  be   said  to  be  in   agreement  wi 


Mr.  Calkins. 

H.  L.  Palmer,  Vice-President, 
The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 

New  York. 


Vanishing  Markets? 

IN  his  article  on  "Vanishing  Mar 
kets,"  Marsh  K.  Powers  classes  thi 
bicycle  with  the  cigar  store  Indian. 

The  facts  are  that  the  bicycle  mar 
ket  has  not  vanished — but,  it  ha; 
changed.  In  the  early  days  the  bicycl. 
was  the  sport  of  grown  ups.  Toda; 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  annual  outpu 
of  300,000  bicycles  are  ridden  by  chil 
dren.  But  even  yet  the  bicycle  is  : 
society  amusement  in  the  winter  re 
sorts.  If  Mr.  Powers  doubts  it  a  visi 
to  Palm  Beach,  where  the  society  lead 
ers  of  the  country  are  enthusiastii' 
bicycle   riders,   will   convince   him. 

If  Mr.  Powers  had  dropped  in  to  th( 
new  Madison  Square  Garden  last  weel 
during  the  Six  Day  Bicycle  Race  am 
seen  20,000  fans  every  night  go  wik 
over  the  exciting  sprints  he  would  havi 
had  hard  work  to  get  them  to  agrei 
with  him  that  the  bicycle  was  in  : 
class  with  the  cigar  store  Indian. 

Or,  if  he  would  get  out  with  tb 
members  of  the  Amateur  Bicycl 
League,  which  is  a  National  organiza 
tion  of  bicycle  clubs  which  holds  local 
State  and  national  championship  roa( 
races  every  summer,  he  would  realize 
that  the  bicycle  market  is  a  long  wa;: 
from  the  vanishing,  point. 

Since  there  is  no  system  of  regisj 
tration  it  is  impossible  to  make  mori 
than  an  estimate  of  the  number  c' 
bicycles  in  actual  use  in  the  Uniteii 
States,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ther 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000.  j 

W.  H.  Parsons,  Managing  Editor,  \ 

American  Motorcyclist  &  Bicydist\ 

New  York. 


The  Coal  Strike 

FLOYD  W.  PARSONS  in  the  Fori 
NIGHTLY  of  Nov.  18,  draws  a  pic 
ture  of  John  Lewis  which  is  no  doub 
true.  It  shows  Lewis  as  an  autocraH 
His  power  to  freeze  the  women  an 
children — and  men  of  this  countrj 
spreading  misery  and  death  by  stopi 
ping  a  large  part  of  the  production  o- 
bituminous  coal  as  well  as  all  the  ar| 
thracite,  is  a  dangerous  power  in  th| 
hands  of  any  man  and  particularly  ij 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  "autocratic,i 
"fearless,"  potentially  "ruthless,"  an 
who  either  wins  or  "in  defeat  leave 
wreckage  behind." 

The  fate  of  autocrats  who  are  rutt 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  60 
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A  42  Percent  Gain 

In  January  Advertising 
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^yDESULTS  count  in  determining  in- 
-^  \  creased  schedules.  And  the  fact 
that  the  January  issue  of  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS  carries  42 
percent  more  advertising  than  the  same 
issue  of  last  year,  proves  how  its  adver- 
tisers feel  about  this  magazine. 

Many  advertisers  have  reported  in- 
creased results  at  decreased  cost.  There 
is  a  very  logical  reason  for  this,  too, 
when  advertisers  frequently  refer  to 
BETTER  HOMES  and  GARDENS 
as  "the  magazine  with  the  greatest 
reader-interest  in  America." 

An  interesting  booklet  has  just  been  pre- 
pared explaining  the  service  this  maga- 
zine gives  to  more  than  700,000  good 
homes.    A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Get  the  facts  about  this  productive  field 
before  you  close  your  advertising  list. 
Complete  information  implies  no  obli- 
gation. 


700,000  NET  PAID 

RetterHomes 

^«^  Gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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Significant  Trends 
in  Distribution  Practices 

A  Suminaiy  of  the  National  Distribution  Conference 


i 


THE  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Distribution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
submitted  this  week  to  the  National 
Distribution  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington, reveals  that  there  have  been 
significant  changes  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tribution, namely  the  integration  of 
marketing,  cooperative  marketing, 
chain  store  development  and  install- 
ment buying. 

After  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
various  channels  through  which 
goods  are  transferred  from  producer 
to  consumer  the  committee  finds  that 
there  are  no  short  cuts  by  which  the 
costs  of  marketing  may  be  materially 
reduced.  The  middleman  (the  whole- 
saler) who  is  often  blamed  for  tak- 
ing too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
consumer's  dollar,  is  performing,  it 
concludes,  a  necessary  function, 
which  is  performed  by  some  other 
agency  even  if  he  is  eliminated,  so 
that  the  expense  of  wholesaling  re- 
mains. 

The  survey,  undertaken  with  the 
idea  of  focussing  attention  upon 
wasteful  practices  in  marketing,  was 
made  by  a  representative  group  of 
business  men  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  manager  of 
the  Commercial  Research  Depart- 
ment of  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago. 
It  includes  in  its  membership  whole- 
salers, retailers,  manufacturers  and 
representatives  of  chain  stores,  mail 
order,  house-to-house  selling  and  co- 
operative organizations. 

"Channels  of  distribution,"  the 
committee  says  in  its  report,  "have 
developed  as  they  exist  now  because 
in  general  they  furnish  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  methods  of 
getting  goods  from  producers  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumers.  Market 
channels  and  methods  are  not  cut 
and  dried,  and  methods  have  been 
and  are  being  improved  through  the 
competitive  attempts  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  and  distributors. 
These  channels  cross,  merge  and  sep- 
arate again  into  diverse  ways,  in 
different  industries,  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  as  they  are  being  dis- 
covered. It  is  not  practicable  or  de- 
sirable that  there  shall  be  any  dis- 
tinct    aggregation     of     distributive 


Junctions  along  uniform  or  precise 
lines.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that 
the  functions  shall  be  simplified 
where  possible  and  adapted  to  chang- 
ing conditions,  for  these  conditions 
are  the  outgrowths  of  fundamental 
economic  changes. 

"Weaknesses  exist  in  marketing 
organizations  just  as  they  exist  in 
factory  organizations  and  manage- 
ment, and  changes  and  improvements 
are  coming  gradually  as  the  weak- 
nesses are  sought  and  identified,  one 
by  one,  through  the  force  of  com- 
petition. 

"Location  of  retail  outlets  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  much  waste 
through  the  starting  up  of  busi- 
nesses in  locations  which  do  not  war- 
rant the  location  of  an  additional 
store.  Some  chain  store  companies 
are  seeking  to  reduce  the  locating  of 
stores  to  a  science,  and  some  job- 
bers and  trade  associations  are  aid- 
ing in  the  work;  others,  however, 
encourage  the  starting  of  stores  ir- 
respective of  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess." 

THE  middleman  system  of  mar- 
keting," the  report  continues, 
"has  developed  for  the  simple  reason 
that  middlemen  are  able  to  perform 
the  marketing  functions  in  the  most 
economical  and  effective  manner. 
Middlemen  achieve  economies  in  two 
principal  ways:  they  acquire  skill  in 
performing  marketing  functions 
through  specialization  and  achieve 
economies  by  combining  products 
made  by  different  producers  or 
manufacturers." 

"The  term,  elimination  of  middle- 
men, is  slightly  misleading,  because 
when  one  so-called  middleman  is 
eliminated,  the  producer,  or  someone 
else,  has  to  undertake  the  functions 
jireviously  performed  by  the  elimi- 
nated middleman." 

The  committee  finds  that  there  is 
a  trend  in  the  direction  of  integra- 
tion of  marketing,  the  bringing  of 
the  several  processes  of  distribution 
under  single  ownership,  although  it 
is  not  so  marked  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

Manufactui-ers  themselves  assume 
the    functions    of    "Manufacturers' 


agents"  and  of  jobbers  by  sellini 
directly  to  retailers  and  sometime 
to  consumers.  Retail  organizations 
especially  chain  store  companies  am 
department  stores,  are  reaching  bad 
and  performing  wholesale  and  some 
times  manufacturing  function.- 
Wholesalers  are  reaching  out  in  botl 
directions,  undertaking  manufactur 
ing  functions  and  sometimes  organ 
izing  or  becoming  interested  in  chai 
stores. 

This  change  is  ascribed  principal!, 
to  the  increasing  size  of  manufac 
turing  companies,  the  increasing  siz 
of  retail  units,  the  increase  in  th 
private  brands  of  jobbers  and  th 
increase  in  national  advertising. 

Chain  stores  are  characterized  a 
one  of  the  most  important  develoi. 
ments  taking  place  in  the  field  o 
marketing.  "They  are  an  important 
influence,"  the  committee  conclude: 
"in  reducing  marketing  costs  and  i 
changing   methods   of   distribution. 

"In  some  trades,"  the  report  cor 
tinues,  "and  in  some  sections  of  th 
country,  the  chain  store  movemer 
has  probably  nearly  reached  th 
point  of  saturation.  Well-manage 
unit  stores,  handling  a  carefully  si 
lected  line  of  products,  and  givin 
service,  are  always  going  to  hold 
large  proportion  of  the  total  bus 
ness.  There  is  still  a  great  oppoi 
tunity  for  the  growi:h  of  chain  store 
however,  in  the  Middle  West  an 
West  and  in  country  towns." 

Installment  selling  is  one  of  tl 
latter-day  developments  in  marke 
ing  at  which  the  committee  points 
warning  finger. 

DEVELOPMENT   of   installmei 
selling,"  it  says,  "was  not  pr 
nounced  until  the  advent  of  the  aut   i 
mobile.    Today,  however,  installmei  | 
selling    is    employed    in   the    sale   '  i 
multitudes  of  articles.     As  a  matti 
of  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  evi 
the  wealthier  classes,  who  are  und 
no     necessity,    take     advantage    '   ^ 
time  payments. 

"Although  it  is  difficult  to  sta 
definitely  the  advantages  and  disa 
vantages,  there  are  two  evident  da 
gers  which  may  be  incurred  by  su( 
a  system  if  uncontrolled  in  its  d' 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  5" 
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J  Strong  Frame 

XA  suggestion  to  advertising  men  who^ 
Ibelieve   in    building   for   the  future} 

20U  need  not  assume  the  title  "ad- 
vertising engineer"  before  decid- 
ing that  the  supporting  framework  of 
your   promotion   must   be   sdfe. 

No.  It  requires  only 
the  inborn  common- 
sense  of  the  average 
man.  Why  build  at 
all  until  you  know 
that  your  plans  are 
sound — that  your 
work  is  constructed 
to  stand  up  and  to 
keep  its  earning  ca- 
pacity? 

When  you  plan  to 
advertise  a  line  that 
sells  through  dry 
goods  and  depart- 
ment stores,  you 
should  feel  that 
your  problem  is  very  simple  but  very 
difficult — simple  in  that  you  can  reach 
practically  all  the  important  store  fac- 
tors, en  masse  or  by  markets,  through 
the  Economist  Group — difficult  in 
the    business    wisdom    necessarv    to 


make  your  messages  vital  to  those  on 
the  receiving  end. 

Your  promotion  in  the  Economist 
Group  is  the  frame- 
work of  your  suc- 
cess in  this  field.  It 
is  the  inner  strength 
of  your  campaign. 
It  is  your  assurance 
of  continued  good 
business. 

Moreover,  at  any  of 
the  nine  offices  of 
the  Group  you  will 
find  market  facts, 
market  experience, 
market  insight  that 
will  make  easier  the 
critical  task  of  pre- 
paring your  mes- 
sages to  merchants. 
Call  on  us  at  any  time  for  any  sort  of 
help.  It  is  not  easy  to  talk  to  stores  in 
terms  that  sink  in  like  salt  scattered  on 
ice — but  time  and  again  we  have 
helped  start  campaigns  that  made  all 
the  difference. 


\i 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 

239  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST— National,  Weekly 


MERCHANT-ECONOMIST-Zoned,  Fortnightb- 


35,000  stores  in  more  than  10,000  centers— stores  that  do  over 
of  the  country's  retail  business  in  dry  goods  and  dept.  store 


75%  ]1 
lines.  Jj 
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Another  Famous  Trademark 
Is  Sold 


By  Joseph  P.  Madden 


IN  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  seeking 
out  for  purchase  of  busi- 
nesses whose  names  and 
trademarks  are  well  known. 
Purchases  of  businesses  of 
this  character  have  been 
more  numerous  in  the  last 
decade  than  ever  before. 
Companies  whose  founders 
are  now  old  men;  companies 
run  by  the  second  and  third 
generation,  and  companies 
which  have  made  a  brilliant 
record  and  a  reputation  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  have 
been  sold,  consolidated  or 
taken  over.  The  purchase  of 
Castoria  was  a  milestone  in 
this  tendency :  also  the  more 
recent  Dodge  purchase. 

The  latest  e.xample  is  the 
sale  the  other  day  of  "Aunt 
Jemima"  for  $4,000,000. 
This  company's  trademark  is 
one  of  those  literally  "known 
in  every  household."  Women 
now  mothers,  dressed  up  and 
blacked  up  as  Aunt  Jemima 
at  children's  masquerades 
years  ago.  The  bandanna'd 
face  of  Aunt  Jemima  is  as 
well  known  as  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  chef.  They  are  both  == 
authentic  American  break- 
fast deities — fixtures  in  the  adver- 
tising firmament. 

Quaker  Oats  is  the  new  owner  of 
Aunt  Jemima — who  now  becomes 
part  of  the  Quaker's  more  austere 
household.    Th 


THE  importance  of  a  trademark  that  has  been 
established  by  excellent  advertising  over  a 
period  of  years  is  coming  to  be  appreciated 
more  and  more.  The  sale  of  ''Aunt  Jemima"  the 
other  dav  to  the  makers  of  Quaker  Oats  for 
.'S4,000,006  is  the  latest  example  of  the  value  at- 
tached to  such  nationally  recognized  trademarks 


to  be  the  very  queen  of  the  family. 
The  genesis  of  Aunt  Jemima  is 
colorful.  Deciding  years  ago  on  the 
pancake  flour  as  something  special 
to  push,  the  question  of  naming  it  entirely  by 
will  undoubtedly  be     came   up,   and   the  usual  process  of    like  chewing  gum  and  breakfast  food. 


an  accurate  written  formula. 
Some  colorful,  fictionized 
advertising  copy  in  newspa- 
pers was  later  run,  depict- 
ing the  "cook  whose  cabin 
became  more  famous  than 
Uncle  Tom's" — and  Colonel 
Higbee,  who  "knew  a  good 
horse,  suh,  and  a  good  din- 
ner." The  Colonel's  mansion, 
visible  from  the  Mississippi, 
was  described,  and  tales  were 
told  of  his  elaborate  break- 
fast hospitality.  There  was 
also  a  lot  of  good  old  apple- 
sauce about  Aunt  Jemima's 
marvelous  recipe,  the  despair 
of  all  other  southern  mam- 
mies, and  about  visitors  who 
would  go  to  her  cabin  for  a 
plate  of  cakes  and  offer  to 
buy  her  formula.  All  this 
was  delineated  in  word  and 
picture,  with  the  historical 
accuracy  of  costume  detail 
of  a  play  staged  by  Belasco. 
The  river  steamers,  the  Colo- 
nel's mansion,  the  negro 
cabin  were  shown  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  80  or  90  years 
ago.  Even  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils used  by  Aunt  Jemima 
were  of  the  correct  period. 
=  Aunt     Jemima      Pancake 

Flour  has  been  unusually 
well  merchandised  and  advertised  for 
the  last  ten  years  at  least.  Pancake 
flour  belongs  to  that  limited  category 
of  merchandise  which  exists  almost 
ace   of   advertising — 


a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  Aunt 
Jemima's  individual  dignity  will  not 
be  harmed  with  the  general  public. 
The  Quaker  Oats  people  have  an- 
nounced that  not  only  will  the  mills 
operate  as  usual,  down  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  but  even  that  its  present 
executive,  R.  R.  Clark,  will  be  re- 
tained. The  Aunt  Jemima  Mills 
make  plain  flour  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts; the  pancake  flour  (as  has  so 
often  happened  with  advertised  spe- 
cialties) has  come  to  be  the  tail  that 
wags  the  dog.  What  was  once  an 
infant    among    the    regular    staple 


submitting    fearful    and    wonderful  As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  Aunt  Je- 

verbal    contrivances    as    trademark  mima  brand  is  the  only  one  which 

names  was  gone  through.    Col.  Hig-  has  made  any  kind  of  a  dent  in  the 

bee,  looking  about  for  a  character  to  m.arket,  for  pancake  flour,  it  must  be 

give  more  life  than  a  mere  devised  said,  is  not  an  "up-and-coming"  food 

name,  hit  upon  the   idea  of   immor-  article — the   modern    breakfast  food 


talizing  his  own  kitchen  blackbird, 
actually  called  Aunt  Jemima — and  as 
intensely  nubian  in  shade  as  any 
]iure  printer's  ink  has  ever  made  her 
since.  She  really  was  a  genius  at 
pancakes,  keeping  her  recipe  an 
enigma,  after  the  fashion  of  old 
negro  cooks  (an  enigma,  as  a  rule, 
even  to  her  conscious  self).  Years 
products  of  the  mill  has  grown  up    afterward  her  recipe  was  reduced  to    pancake  flours  were  first  put  out  in 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  70] 


and  light  breakfast  idea  have  rather 
worked  to  repress  the  development 
of  the  article.  There  is  a  fair  mar- 
ket, but  it  is  viciously  beset  with  pri- 
vate brands.  Grocery  jobbers,  mills 
and  brokers  have  private  brands  ga- 
lore. There  are  over  one  hundred 
brands  of  prepared  flour  on  the  mar- 
ket;  but   in  the  eighty  years  since 
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Submit  this  statement  to  any  Bet- 
ter Business  Commission  in  the 
United  States;  question  any  un- 
biased, scientific  space  buyer;  try 
it,  test  it  in  any  way  you  like — and 
the  answer  always  comes  out  the 
same,  "The  Press  IS  the  First  Ad- 
vertising Buy  in  Cleveland." 

Use  your  own  favorite  method  of 
selecting  newspapers.  What  is  it? 
Circulation?  The  Press  has  the 
largest  city,  largest  city  and  subur- 
ban, largest  True  Cleveland  Market, 


largest  total  daily  circulation  in 
Ohio.  Cost?  The  Press  has  the 
lowest  milline  rate  in  Cleveland. 
Advertising?  The  Press  publishes 
many  thousands  of  lines  more  than 
any  other  Cleveland  newspaper. 
Results?  Any  Cleveland  merchant 
will  prove  that  for  us. 

To  any  manufacturer,  anywhere, 
who  wants  to  advertise  any  pro- 
duct, at  any  time,  remember! — 
The  PRESS  is  the  FIRST  Adver- 
tising Buy  in  Cleveland! 
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Why  Many  Grocers  Fail 


By  Louis  Brewer 


Bar,   Vienna  Chain 
rora.     Griddle.     Co 


JUST  as  the  average 
American  feels  that  he 
could  run  a  railroad,  a 
hotel,  or  perhaps  edit  a 
newspaper,  likewise  there 
lurks  in  the  back  of  every 
immigrant's  mind  the  idea 
that  he  could  run  a  grocery 
store.  Fortunately,  the 
odds  are  greatly  against 
the  average  American  real- 
izing his  pet  ambition.  Sad 
to  say,  no  such  unsur- 
mountable  obstacles  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  for- 
eigner to  prevent  his  real- 
ization of  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion through  playing 
jingling  tunes  on  "baby 
grands"  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Com- 
pany. 

The  abnormally  large 
percentage  of  grocers  and 
delicatessen  dealers  fea- 
tured on  the  auction  page 
of  one  of  New  York  City's 
great  daily  newspapers, 
that  cemetery  of  merchan- 
dising failures,  offers  mute 
testimony  of  wrecked 
hopes  on  the  sea  of  retail- 
ing in  the  Metropolitan 
district.  This  page  is  a 
veritable  gold  mine  of  in- 
formation. Here  are  no 
dry-as-dust  statistics  and 
charts,  but  the  latest 
casualty  list  straight  from 
the  front,  and  it  certainly 
warrants  following  up  with 

a  view  of  unearthing  facts      

relating  to  the  excessively 
high  rate  of  mortality 
among  grocers. 

The  first  advertisement  that 
caught  my  eye  was  marked  "Auction 
with  the  consent  of  owner."  Not 
knowing  what  the  phrase  stood  for, 
I  decided  to  investigate. 

In  the  heart  of  the  uptown  Jewish 
colony  I  found  the  usual  neighbor- 
hood grocery  store.  Inside  the  store 
there  was  the  usual  gathering  of  ex- 
grocers,  grocers  who  should  be  in 
their  own  stores  instead  of  chasing 
all  over  town  attending  auction 
sales,  and  wholesalers'  representa- 
tives. 

The   shelves   were   loaded   with   a 
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A  GLANCE  at  the  auction  pages  of  the  metro- 
pohtan  newspapers  shows  that  many  grocers 
have  but  short  shrift  in  their  highly  competitive 
trade.  In  many  instances  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  had  practically  no  experience  in 
merchandising  and  in  selecting  stocks  suitable 
for  the  various  demands  of  their  many  customers 


full  line  of  unadvertised  canned 
goods  put  up  by  a  "neighborhood" 
jobber,  whose  sphere  of  distribution 
is  from  The  Battery  to  Harlem 
River,  east  of  Fifth  Avenue.  There 
was  evei'ything  from  canned  beets 
to  canned  sauerkraut.  About  two 
dozen  unopened  cases  of  this  un- 
known brand  were  piled  in  the 
middle  of  the  store,  waiting  for  some 
wily  highest  bidder  who  will  forth- 
with strip  them  of  their  unfamiliar 
labels  and  adorn  them  with  labels  of 
more  renown. 

However,  the  most  ludicrous  thing 
in   the   place    was    a    lot    of   canned 


lobsters  of  rather  ancien 
vintage,  bought  at  an  auc 
tion  sale,  judging  from  thi 
soiled  labels  and  batterec 
cans.  Lobsters  is  a  strict 
ly  orthodox  Jewish  section 
It  is  against  the  dietarj 
laws  of  Moses  to  eat  shell 
fish  of  any  kind. 

The  owner,  an  under 
sized,  anaemic  looking  for 
eigner,  was  pacing  up  an( 
down  the  store.  I  ap 
preached  him  and  tried  t( 
draw  from  him  the  causi 
of  his  predicament.  Foi 
several  minutes  he  kept  ui 
a  rapid  fire  verbal  barragt 
in  a  very  broken  English 
All  I  could  make  out  was 
"De  Hollsalers,  de  Holl 
salers !  Robbers !  Picket 
pockets!"  These  wer(' 
among  the  milder  epithets 
he  applied  to  them. 

After  he  calmed  down,  ] 
drew  from  him  the  follow 
ing  story:  He  was  born  ii 
Rumania  thirty-five  year: 
ago  and  spent  his  youth  oi 
a  fai-m.  Five  years  ago  ht 
came  to  our  shores  ii 
search  of  fame  and  for 
tune.  Following  the  ex  . 
ample  of  his  co-religion 
ists,  notwithstanding  hi: 
agricultural  background 
he  went  into  a  sweatshop 
learning  an  occupation  tha' 
promised  money.  Aftei 
four  years  of  nerve-wrack 

ing  piece-work  labor  in  thi 

needle  trade  his  healtl 
broke  down.  His  docto) 
ordered  immediate  change  of  oceu 
pation.  Lacking  knowledge  of  thi 
fundamentals  of  storekeeping,  hi 
reasoned  that  a  grocery  would  bt 
about  his  "meat." 

With  a  vocabulary  of  about  20( 
English  words  this  sweatshoi 
worker  opened  a  grocery  store  to  re 
gain  his  lost  health  and  win  eco 
nomic  independence.  He  simply  die 
not  have  the  heart  to  say  "No"  t(, 
any  specialty  salesman.  It  was  i\ 
thrill  for  him  to  sign  on  the  dotted 
line.  The  result  was  a  store  stockec 
with  all  sorts  of  merchandise  suit 
able  for  an  American  neighborhood 

[CONTINUED.  ON    PAGE    58 
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When  sales  overhead  becomes 
too  burdensome 

When  the  margin  between  cost  and  price  is  all  but 
consumed  by  rent,  salaries,  traveling  expense,  com- 
missions and  discounts,  it  is  time  for  analysis. 

Excessive  sales  costs  are  the  greatest  burden  of  mod- 
ern business.  It  will  only  be  lifted  when  sales  costs 
are  controlled  through  planned  selling  based  on  facts. 

Scattered  throughout  the  country,  in  daily  contact 
with  factories,  mills,  mines,  stores  and  railways,  are 
the  trained  representatives  of  the  Business  Press. 
Every  new  development,  any  current  business  trend 
or  practice  i?  known  to  them. 

Because  of  their  constant  contact  with  all  major  mar- 
kets, the  member  publishers  of  the  A.B.P.  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  market  facts  that  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  effective  sales  plans.  Business  men  may 
avail  themselves  of  this  cooperation  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  obligation  is  involved. 

THE   ASSOCIATED    BUSINESS   PAPERS,   INC. 

Executive  Offices:  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Over  120  Papers  Reaching  54  Fields  of  Trade  and  Industry 


A. 


B. 


R 


■■Member  nf  The  Associated 
Business  I'lif^eis.  Inc."  means 
proven  cireulalwns.^  PLUS  the 
highest  standards  in  all  other 
departments. 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

©^Bodkins 


LAST  evening  I  was  browsing 
through  an  old  volume  of  System 
and  in  the  issue  of  February, 
1906,  I  came  upon  these  interesting  H's 
in  an  article  by  our  old  friend  S.  S. 
McClure: 

"We  have  never  planned  a  great 
feature  for  McClure's  Magazine  that 
has  turned  out  well.  Everything  of 
vast  importance  to  us  has  always  be- 
gun by  the  idea  of  one,  two,  three  or 
four  articles,  never  by  a  long  series  of 
articles.  We  have  never  been  success- 
ful when  we  have  arranged  for  a  large 
series  of  articles. 

"Our  life  of  Lincoln  was  first 
planned  as  a  single  article,  then  three 
or  four.  The  articles  by  Charles  A. 
Dana  were  first  planned  as  one;  the 
Standard  Oil  was  first  planned  as 
three  or  four  articles;  the  anthracite 
coal  article  just  meant  that  one  thing, 
and  it  led  to  the  labor  series.  Mr. 
Steffens  went  to  St.  Louis  without 
reference  to  doing  any  other  city. 
Everything  has  come  by  simply  sens- 
ing the  contemporary  activities  of  the 
time  we  live  in." 

There  is  something  profoundly  true 
in  this  observation.  It  is  one  thing 
to  make  great  plans,  whether  editorial 
or  advertising  or  selling,  and  I  pre- 
sume we  should  all  make  such  plans; 
but  the  man  who  achieves  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  is  generally  the  . 
one  who  "watches  the  breaks"  as  sales- 
men are  wont  to  put  it,  and  pursues 
every  advantage,  pressing  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  Dame  Fortune  as  she 
shows   the   way. 

— 8-pt.— 

Today  at  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  I  encountered  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
O.  C.  Ham,  and  John  Allen  Murphy 
lunching  together.  Said  John  Allen 
Murphy,  brushing  the  lint  off  his  blue 
suit,  "I  wish  you'd  say  something  in 
the  Fortnightly  about  these  Advertis- 
ing Club  napkins." 

The  only  thing  I  can  think  to  say 
about  them  is  that  they  have  one  of  the 
same  characteristics  that  the  Adver- 
tising Club  towels  used  to  have,  down 
at  the  old  house  on  East  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  But  not  being  used  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  they  do  not  make  one 
look  quite  so  much  like  Santa  Claus  as 
the  towels  used  to! 

— 8-pt— 

I  was  interested  to  learn  the  other 
day  that  my  good  friend,  W.  B.  Morris, 
advertising  director  of  the  Munsing- 
wear  Corporation  of  Minneapolis,  will 


have  held  his  position  with  that  com- 
pany thirty  years  on  Jan.  1,  1926. 

Can  any  reader  of  this  page  better 
that  record?  How  about  you,  W.  B. 
Snow  of  International  Silver? 

— 8-pt.— 

My  heart  warms  to  the  Christmas 
advertising  program  of  the  Society  for 
Electrical   Development. 

For  two  years  past  on  Christmas 
Eve  President  Coolidge  has  switched 
on  the  electric  lights  of  the  National 
Christmas  Tree,  located  on  the  White 
House  grounds  in  Washington.  This 
year  he  will  again  officiate  at  the 
Christmas  Eve  ceremonies  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  broad- 
cast the  addresses  and  the  carol  sing- 
ing. 

To  fit  the  electrical  industry  into  this 
observance  and  stimulate  the  move- 
ment for  Community  Christmas  Trees, 
the  Society  for  Electrical  Development 
has  prepared  the  attractive  full-page 
newspaper  advertisement  reproduced 
herewith,  and  is  taking  steps  to  have 
local  companies  or  groups  sponsor  it 
in  their  communities. 


Ji  Hationaljg^!)mbol  of  Good  OXill 


This  is  not  merchandising  copy;  it  is 
good-will  copy  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
term.  Such  a  use  of  advertising  is  in- 
deed inspiring.  We  have  learned  how 
to  use  advertising  to  build  commercial 
good-will.  Now  let  us  apply  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of  using  this  great 
force  to  express,  in  pictures  and  living 
words,  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  human- 


ity. In  expressing  them  we  shall  build 
a  great  fund  of  good-will  between  men 
and  nations.  And  that,  indeed,  is  the 
Christmas  spirit. 

— 8-pt.— 

Some  weeks  since,  Gridley  Adams 
wrote  me : 

"Dear  Odds  Bodkins: 

"What's  troubling  the  'Clothcraft' 
gent  on  page  136  of  the  current 
S.  E.  P.?  He  seems  faultlessly  attired 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  lot,  but — ■ 

"As  he  stands  there,  his  face  wearing 
a  serious  mien,  he  glances  across  to 
page  1.37,  and  sees  the  Florsheim  Shoe 
and  the  Rubberset  Brush  advertise- 
ments. What  does  cause  his  apparent 
yearning?  Help!  Or  he  may  walk  off 
the  Clothcraft  page  and  get  lost!" 

This  carries  me  back  years  and  years 
to  the  time  I  was  an  advertising  man- 
ager up  in  good  old  New  England  and 
Hugh  Burke  represented  Munsey's  in 
that  territory.  Hugh  and  I  developed 
a  complex  on  this  subject  of  ads  that 
threw  the  reader's  attention  out  of 
bounds,  so  to  speak,  because  the  peo- 
ple in  them  insisted  on  looking  across 
to  the  facing  page,  or  clear  off  the 
magazine  or  newspaper  page.  Every 
time  Hugh  called  on  me  he  brought 
samples  of  out-of-bounds  ads  he  had 
collected,  and  I  exhibited  my  recent 
findings  to  him. 

This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  worry 
me  so  much  as  it  did  then,  because  I 
don't  take  the  details  of  advertising 
quite  so  seriously  as  I  did  in  my  cub 
days.  Yet  it  is  something  to  be  care- 
ful about,  for  there  is  grave  danger  of 
losing  much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
your  advertisement  by  literally  forcing 
people's  eyes  out  of  it  and  across  the 
page  to  some  competing  advertisement. 
The  safest  way  is  to  build  your  adver- 
tisement so  that  it  focuses  on  its  own 
proposition. 


-pt- 


And  now,  heartiest  wishes  for  a 
Merry  Christmas  to  all  the  Fort- 
nightly family. 
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How  Studebaker  Reduced 
Selling  Costs  in  Milwaukee— 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  "One-Profit"  car  last  June, 
Studebaker  made  a  decided  change  in  its  advertising 
policy  in  Milwaukee,  concentrating  the  bulk  of  the  Stude- 
baker appropriation  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

As  a  result,  during  the  first  90  days  of  this  new  campaign, 
sales  increased  nearly  ^75,000.00-— 61%  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1924,  when  Studebaker  advertising  in 
Milwaukee  was  "scattered". 

Instead  of  the  usual  late  summer  and  fall^'slump",  the  Mil- 
waukee Studebaker  distributors  tliis  year  experienced  a 
record-breaking  business  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  sale. 

Confidence  In  the  superior  selling  power  of  The  Journal  is 
reflected  in  Stiidebaker's  consistent  preference  since  the 
"One-Profit"  campaign  began.  The  Journal,  from  June  1 
to  December  1,  printed  32,966  Knes  of  Studebaker  display 
advertising — 106^  more  than  hot jhi  other  Milwaukee 
papers  COMBINED!  ^--^^ 

In  the  rich  Milwaukee- Wisconsin  market  the  most  success- 
ful advertisers  in  all  classifications  sell  the  greatest  volume 
of  goods  at  the  lowest  possible   cost   per   sale   through 


The  Milwaukee 

publication  in  the  'world!       ^     ^  FIRST^  bv  Merit 


^ad  by  more  Wisconsin  B  ^-^  .  ▼  ^    ^ 

people  than  any  other  J  fjTj  li^^J^^  |  ^ 
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Taking  the  Ad  Out  of 
Advertising 


those  of  the  other  periodicals  which 
circulated  among  the  so-called  "smart 
set." 

When  this  advertising  began  to  be 
talked  about,  we  extended  it  to  the  fic- 
tional list,  and  if  it  did  not  immedi- 
ately meet  with  universal  respect  it 
certainly  promptly  achieved  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  attention.  That  was 
more  than  could  be  said  about  most 
other  tire  advertising,  anyhow. 

THE  pictures  by  Laurence  Fellows 
were  splendidly  drawn,  the  captions, 
seldom  more  than  two  lines,  were 
usually  in  a  humorous  vein — at  least  we 
hoped  they  were — but  always  there  was 
a  sales  argument  in  the  text.  In  other 
words,  we  proceeded  to  get  reader- 
attention  along  the  lines  of  the  least 
resistance  by  first  appealing  to  that 
strongest  of  all  natural  traits  — 
curiosity;  then  we  applied  the  argu- 
ment by  gentle  pressure  rather  than  by 
the  use  of  a  word-stuffed  bludgeon. 

Few  people,  I  think,  like  to  be  forcibly 
solicited;  it  is  the  courteous,  diffident 
salesman  who  is  the  more  pleasantly 
remembered  and  therefore  generally 
the  more  welcome.  One  may  close  the 
door  on  the  too  persistent  solicitor,  but 
he  may  lay  for  you  on  your  way  to 
lunch  and  so  force  his  story  on  you; 
the  advertisement,  however,  has  no 
such  opportunity  for  attention.  If  one 
doesn't  wish  to  read  it,  he  simply  turns 
down  the  page.  We  hoped,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  reader's  curiosity,  to  make 
the  page  bearing  our  advertisement  too 
alluring  to  be  turned  down. 

Subjects  were  selected  carefully  and 
the  captions  to  the  pictures  were  writ- 
ten with  the  view  of  giving  them  the 
ring  of  authenticity;  in  many  cases 
they  were  the  result  of  actual  experi- 
ence. Occasionally  someone  would  re- 
late an  incident  or  we  might  overhear 
a  conversation  which  would  be  trans- 
lated into  copy.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
we  always  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
impression  that  the  favorable  argu- 
ment has  been  dragged  in  by  the  heels. 
This  was  merely  the  dramatization  of 
an  advertisement  to  give  it  human  in- 
terest; in  the  same  manner  that  the 
playwright  often  makes  a  highly  enter- 
taining play  by  the  realism  with  which 
he  reproduces  on  the  stage  some  of  the 
commonplaces  of  life. 

But  our  efforts  were  not  crowned 
with  universal  approval.  As  is  usual 
when  one  does  the  unconventional 
thing,  there  were  loud  and  vigorous 
protests  from  advertising  agencies, 
some  of  which  were  content  to  poke  fun 
at  us  while  others  wrote  technical 
analvses   on   the   futility   and   reckless- 
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ness  of  our  attempts  to  "sell  tires"  by 
such  astonishing  copy.  Fortunately 
for  me,  the  then  President  of  the  Com- 
pany had  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  and  he  kept  his 
word,  though  I  know  he  was  worried. 

But  some  of  those  who  "came  to 
scoff  remained  to  pray,"  and  it  was  not 
long  before  we  had  a  few  imitators. 
Not  many  of  the  imitators  had  the 
temerity  to  use  full  pages  for  a  draw- 
ing without  a  screaming  headline,  but 
little  by  little  brave  souls  began  to  ad- 
venture more  fearlessly  into  the  jungle 
of  advertising,  until  one  day,  very  re- 
cently, one  maker  of  ginger  ale  stepped 
boldly  into  practically  a  full  page  in 
the  New  York  newspapers  with  noth- 
ing but  a  pen  sketch  and  a  two  line 
caption  in  italics,  thus  out-Kellying 
Kelly ! 

Drawing  and  typography  have  ad- 
vanced in  step  with  the  other  arts  in 
the  past  two  decades;  into  the  ranks 
of  copy  writers  have  come  poets  and 
essayists,  but  the  advertisement,  per  se. 
remains  today  what  it  has  always  been 
— advertising — frankly  and  intrusively 
demanding  attention.  And  because  of 
its  self-assurance,  not  getting  what  it 
seeks. 

THE  gentlemen  to  whom  I  referred 
in  the  opening  paragraph  are  right. 
We  cannot  hope  to  compete  against 
high-priced  illustrated  reading  matter 
with  palpable  advertising. 

Few  people  have  the  desire,  if  they 
have  the  time,  to  read  advertisements; 
life  runs  swift  and  furious  these  days; 
we  get  the  news  by  radio  and  the  story 
in  the  movies.  We  have  got  to  lift  our 
advertisements  out  of  the  ruck  of  the 
commonplace  if  we  expect  them  to  be 
noticed,  for  what  used  to  be  termed 
"practical  publicity"  is  no  longer  prac- 
tical— or,  probably,  it  is  too  practical. 
We  must  take  the  ad  out  of  advertis- 
ing— denature  it,  if  you  please — so 
that  the  patient  may  enjoy  his  medi- 
cine, which,  however,  must  still  be  as 
potent  as  it  is  palatable. 

I  have  always  been  a  believer  in 
humorous  copy — which  is  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent thing  from  slap-stick  comedy. 
The  growth  of  such  a  magazine  as 
College  Humor — a  newcomer  in  the 
field;  the  popularity  of  the  comic  strip; 
not  to  mention  the  colored  supplement 
upon  which  so  many  of  the  large  Sun- 
day issues  of  our  great  dailies  depend 
for  circulation,  are  all  evidences  of  the 
national  love  of  humor. 

So  why  not  ride  in  on  the  tide  in- 
stead of  bucking  the  current? 

Why  don't  we?  Because  so  few  of 
us    have    the    courage    to    break    away 


from  the  conventional.  And  courage  is 
needed — courage  founded  upon  a  sin- 
cere belief  in  advertising,  plus  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature — the  mass 
mind. 

There  are  many  advertising  agencies 
who  could  and  would  prepare  daring, 
attention-compelling  copy,  but  they 
know  in  advance  that  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  submit  it  to  the  "Big  Boss." 

So  much  of  our  advertising  is  alike 
because  those  who  control  the  appro- 
priations are  afraid  to  be  different. 
They  don't  really  know  anything  about 
advertising,  but  they  think  that  some 
competitor  does,  so  they  follow  the 
other  fellow. 

Sometimes — too  o  f  t  e  n — the  sales 
manager  has  the  final  word  on  copy, 
and  then — unless  he  is  one  of  those 
rare  geniuses  who  really  knows — God 
help  it! 

"The  sales  manager  reads  all  of  his 
competitors'  advertisements,  and  he 
makes  the  mistake  of  believing  that 
everybody  else  does  the  same  thing. 
Under  this  erroneous  impression  he 
wants  his  copy  framed  along  combative 
or  assertive  lines,  with  the  result  that 
while  he  is  highly  pleased  by  sounding 
phrases,  forceful  illustrations  and 
striking  superlatives,  that  elusive  indi- 
vidual known  as  "the  ultimate  con- 
sumer" rarely  reads  a  line  of  it.  [ 

It  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  the  i 
day  will  come  when  good  advertising  ' 
must  contain  the  same  dramatic  qual- 
ity that  distinguishes  a  successful  play 
or  a  popular  novel.  Then  the  adver- 
tisements will  be  read  with  as  much 
enjoyment  as  the  "next  to"  reading 
matter  with  which  they  now  have  to 
plead  for  mere  notice. 

WE  have  not,  however,  uninter- 
ruptedly used  strictly  pictorial 
copy  in  the  fiction  magazines. 

For  a  year  or  two  we  were  forced  to 
abandon  our  distinctive  style.  This 
was  because  of  a  change  in  the  types 
of  tires — for  instance  the  balloon. 
Then,  too,  we  built  a  great  new  plant 
at  Cumberland,  Md.,  which  enabled  us 
greatly  to  increase  production.  This 
resulted  in  lower  costs  which  in  turn 
brought  down  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer to  a  strictly  competitive  basis. 
We  also  adopted  a  new  method  of 
manufacture  which  gave  added  flexi- 
bility to  Kelly  tires.  All  this  was 
news  which  had  to  be  told  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  get  the  facts  across  we  had 
to  subordinate  illustration  to  text. 

But  this  is  "over"  now — at  least  we 
hope  so — and  we  shall  soon  resume  our 
original  style  and  stick  to  it  until  we 
can  find   something  better. 
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Would  you  lik 

a  copy  of 
Power's  horse 
power  chart? 


Unit  coverage 

or  quantity— ti^Kich  ? 

Poller  aims  to  put  its  advertisers  in  touch  with  the  buyers  in  the  worthwhile 

power  plants  of  the  country  no  matter  where  they  may  be  located  or  what 

kind  of  a  product  power  is  being  used  to  produce. 

To  accomplish  this  Ponor's  circulation  department  seeks  to  add  units  rather 

than  individuals.     Regardless  of  cost  it  must  find,  sell  and  satisfy  the  men 

responsible  for  power  plant  design,  power  generation  and  power  utilization. 

Which  is  why  you  will  find  Poiirr  wherever  there  are  worthwhile   power 

plants,  the  circulation  being  heaviest  where  there  are  the  most  plants. 

The  above  map  illustrates  at  once  the  power  distribution  of  the  country  and 

the  circulation  distribution  of  Poiier. 

Does  not  this  method  of  subscription  building  appeal  to  you  as  the  method 

of  greatest  value  in  sales  development? 


A.  B.C. 


POWER 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
A  McQraw-Hill  Publication 


A  B  P 
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December  16,  l'> 


CV? 


^owe^pUMPS'^ 


Prepared  \rj  The  Powcn-Housc  Co, 


^o  Premium 
on  Haste 

Because  Powers 'House 
clients  remain  with  us  year 
after  year,  we  are  never 
tempted  to  hurry  an  adver' 
tiser  intountimely  orexces' 
sive  expenditures.  There 
is  no  premium  on  haste — 
we  can  build  soundly  on 
firm  foundations. 


Powers  "^  House 

oAdvertising  Co. 


HANNA  BLDG. 


CLEVELAND 


CAi 


^ 


iAC 


An  Obituary 

By  S.  H.  V. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  the  John  Doe 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
tragedy  of  its  advertising  venture.  The 
true  name  of  the  company  and  its 
exact  location  are  not  needed  here — 
the  moral  goes  far  beyond  any  limita- 
tions of  geography  or  type  of  merchan- 
dise. 

Ten  years  ago  the  company  started 
in  business  to  manufacture  a  com- 
modity of  broad  sales-possibilities. 

Six  years  ago  it  began  its  first  tenta- 
tive, timid  experimental  beginnings  in 
advertising. 

Four  years  ago  it  called  in  outside 
counsel,  an  advertising  agency  willing 
to  overlook  immediate  small  profits  for 
tlie  sake  of  future  possibilities. 

Nursed  with  lavish  expenditure  of 
time  and  attention  by  the  secretary  of 
the  company  and  one  of  the  firm  of  the 
agency,  the  modest  first  investments  in 
trade  advertising  produced  encouraging 
results.  Gradually  increases  were  made 
each  half-year.  Last  spring  the  time 
had  arrived  when  both  agreed  that  the 
opportunity  was  at  least  ripe  for  con- 
sumer advertising.  Ears  that  had  pre- 
viously been  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of 
magazines  finally  listened  attentively  to 
the  exhortations  of  all  the  various  pos- 
sible media. 

A  brief  but  effective  list  was  pre- 
pared, submitted  to  the  guiding  board, 
discussed  and  approved.  Production 
wheels  started  turning  and  the  first  in- 
sertion, well  merchandised  in  advance 
to  sales-force  and  trade,  appeared  May 
first. 

Then  it  happened. 

The  usual  avalanche  of  disgruntled 
publication  representatives  bore  down 
on  Doeville. 

By  hook  and  by  crook  they  crept 
around  the  secretary  and  the  agency 
and  poured  bitter  criticism  of  the 
selected  mediums  into  the  ears  of 
the  president,  the  sales-manager  and 
(Machiavellian  cunning!)  the  treasurer. 

Unwilling  to  wait  until  the  success 
of  the  first  venture  had  prepared  the 
way  for  extensions  and  additions  to  the 
list  of  publications,  with  untiring  en- 
ergy, disastrously  timed,  they  struggled 
to  undermine  the  carefully  built  plan. 

Their  efforts  succeeded  only  too  well. 

The  campaign  is  dead. 

Advertising  is  a  dead  issue  in  the 
sales-plan  of  the  John  Doe  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Killed  by  sellers  of  advertising. 

Figure  out  the  cost  of  it — you  man- 
agers at  your  home  offices,  whipping 
your  men  out  to  get  business  and  get 
your  competitors. 

Figure  out  the  cost  of  it — you  pub- 
lishers, looking  at  your  too-slowly- 
climbing  curve  of  advertising  volume 
and  reading  your  needlessly  short  list 
of  advertisers  from  which  the  name  of 
the  John  Doe  Manufacturing  Company 
will  be  missing  for  long  years  to  come. 

Figure  out  the  loss  in  it — you  agents 
who  sell  by  tearing  down  confidence  in 
established  plans. 
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♦  on  Sunday  morning,  January  17th 

Cincinnati  will  ^^attend^^ 

The  Automobile  Show.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

in  The  Enquirer 


In  Cincinnati,  the  Automobile  Show  is  the  outstanding  auto- 
motive event  of  the  year.  And  if  you  know  Cincinnati,  you 
know  that  The  Enquirer's  special  Automobile  Show  number 
— on  Sunday  morning,  January  17 — will  be  the  "guide  book" 
for  the  show. 

For  The  Enquirer  is  the  automobile  paper  in  the  Cincinnati 
territory,  regularly  carrying  more  than  twice  as  much  new  car 
advertising  as  the  second  Cincinnati  paper,  and  more  than  all 
the  other  Cincinnati  papers  combined. 

Why?  Because  every  Cincinnati  rnotor  car  dealer  knows 
that  The  Enquirer  reaches  and  influences  the  very  Cincinnati 
people  he  wants  to  sell.  The  record,  for  example,  of  one  of  the 
best  selling  cars  shows  that  86%  of  its  sales  were  made  to  families 
right  where  The  Enquirer's  circulation  is  concentrated. 

If  you,  too,  want  to  reach  these  families,  The  Enquirer's 
special  Automobile  Show  issue  will  open  the  door.  Final  forms 
close  "tight"  on  Thursday,  January  14.  Send  your  copy  in — • 
early!    Show  dates  January  lb  to  23. 


Facts! 

From  January  to  November, 
1925—11  months— The  En- 
quirer carried  734,890  lines 
of  new  car  advertising,  a 
gain  of  134.360  lines  over  the 
same  period  of  1924.  The 
second  paper  carried  322,210 
lines;  the  third  paper,  173,348 
lines;  and  the  fourth  paper 
46,802  lines. 

Every  automobile  dealer  in 
Cincinnati  used  The  En- 
quirer, many  of  them  using 
no  other  paper. 


I.  A.  KLEIN 


Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI 


'^Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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NO  WASTE 
CIRCULATION! 

NUGENTS  IS  a  highly 
speciahzed  Ready-to-Wear 
magazine  exclusively.  The 
manufacturer  of  Ready-to- 
Wear  advertising  in 

NUGENTS 

BUYS  CIRCULATION 
ONLY  WHERE  HE 
WANTS  DISTRIBUTION 

Published  ly 
THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


The  "What"  and  "How" 
of  Commission 
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rise  out  of  commission  payment  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  fact  that  the  sales- 
man feels  that  since  he  is  taking- 
all  the  financial  risk,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  his  own  boss — make  his  own  hours, 
select  his  own  prospect  list,  and  in  gen- 
eral conduct  himself  like  a  one-man 
business  without  any  too  much  obliga- 
tion to  the  home  office.  To  realize  fully 
what  this  means,  here  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  encountered 
where  commissions  determined  earn- 
ings. 

IT  is  almost  invariably  more  difficult 
to  get  salesmen  on  commission  to 
turn  in  regular  and  complete  reports 
than  it  is  to  secure  similar  information 
from  men  on  salary. 

As  the  salesman  can  cover  dealers 
more  economically  in  the  big  cities  than 
in  "the  sticks,"  he  is  less  thorough  in 
going  over  his  entire  territory. 

Peeling  somewhat  separate  from  the 
company  which  retains  his  services,  the 
salesman  on  commission  can  hardly  be 
developed  into  a  strong  "organization" 
man.  It  is  not  particularly  to  his  in- 
terest to  be  one.  Thus  we  find  him  fre- 
quently playing  fast  and  loose  with 
house  policies.  This  may  show  itself 
for  one  thing  in  an  unwillingness  to 
come  in  to  the  home  or  branch  office  for 
consultation  or  conference  unless  he  is 
shown  in  advance  that  it  is  sure  to 
mean  money  in  his  pocket.  "Every  day 
away  from  the  territory  means  money 
out  of  my  pocket,"  is  a  complaint  often 
given. 

The  credit  man  often  has  his  special 
complaint  to  make  about  the  salesman 
on  commission.  The  attempt  to  shove 
through  sales  to  dealers  with  poor 
ratings  is  less  commonly  noticed  among 
salesmen  who  work  on  salaries. 

The  advertising  department's  com- 
plaint is  that  the  commission  man  can- 
not be  induced  to  find  time  for  tasks 
other  than  straight  selling.  He  doesn't 
want  to  "waste  time"  in  explaining 
policies,  getting  in  window  displays, 
educating  clerks,  etc.  To  him  almost 
any  work  apart  from  straight  selling 
seems  like  wasted  effort. 

One  manufacturer  nearly  lost  its  staff 
of  branch  managers  some  years  ago, 
due  to  an  unusual  predicament  brought 
about  by  its  commission  scale.  The 
commissions  did  not  seem  unduly  high 
when  they  were  originally  set.  But 
it  developed  that  several  of  the  better 
salesmen  began  to  earn  more  than  the 
branch  managers  over  them.  This  made 
the  salesman  even  cockier  and  the 
branch  manager  jealous  or  angry  ac- 
cording to  his  temperament. 

In  times  when  business  is  poor  the 
commission  salesman,  being  up  against 


it,  is  readily  tempted  away  by  some 
other  company  which  can  offer  him  an 
assured  living  instead  of  an  empty 
cupboard.  Thus  the  sales  executive  is 
put  to  it  to  maintain  regular  coverage 
in  the  field.  And  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  new  recruits  for  the  sales 
force  in  such  times  when  lean  commis- 
sions are  all  that  can  be  offered. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  sales 
manager  finds  it  advisable  to  cut  down 
territories  or  shift  some  of  his  sales- 
men. No  matter  what  the  remuneration 
plan  may  be,  there  are  always  difficul- 
ties in  getting  the  man  to  agree  to  such 
changes.  The  commission  man  is  the 
balkiest  customer  of  all  to  placate  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  Having  no  regular 
salary  to  count  on  he  naturally  feels 
that  the  change  is  like  starting  over 
again. 

The  salesman  on  commission  is  also 
the  one  who  is  most  tempted  to  take 
on  side  lines.  And  he  is  the  fellow 
who  seems  to  be  most  tempted  to  knock 
off  work  for  a  few  days  after  putting 
over  a  few  extra-big  sales. 

In  cases  of  spoilable  commodity  the 
commission  plan  is  often  exceedingly 
bad  because  it  causes  the  salesman  to 
overload  the  dealer  with  goods  which 
may  be  spoiled  by  the  time  the  last  of 
them  reach  the  customer. 

SPLITTING  of  commissions  is  an  evil 
which  still  exists  and  may  result  in 
bad  feeling  among  dealers  who  discover 
that  they  are  not  on  the  favored  list. 
A  salesman  on  salary  is  rarely  tempted 
to  rebate  a  dealer  out  of  his  earnings; 
it  would  seem  too  much  like  a  personal 
loss. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer 
there  is  sometimes  a  bad  mental  effect 
on  him  of  hiring  men  on  commission 
only.  Since  "they  are  paid  only  for 
what  they  produce"  he  may  easily  be- 
come careless  in  his  selection  of  men. 
There  is  not  the  definite  money  invest- 
ment that  enters  into  the  situation 
where  a  salary  or  drawing  account  will 
be  paid  every  week  for  weeks  or 
months  during  the  try-out  period.  Thus 
that  feeling  of  loyalty  so  valuable  be- 
tween the  sales  executive  and  his  men 
is  in  danger  of  being  a  minus  rather 
than  a  plus  quantity. 

For  the  average  manufacturer,  there- 
fore, something  more  ingenious  than 
either  straight  salary  or  straight  com- 
mission is  needed.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  developments  in  salesmen's  re- 
muneration schemes  will  be  dealt  with 
in  our  next  installment. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Morgan  on  the  subject  of^  salesmen^ 
compensation.     The 
early  issue. 


ill  appear  in  an 
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e  Banana  Makes  Its 
Debut 
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The  campaigrn  is  scheduled  to  run 
for  a  total  of  fifty  weeks  and  that 
number  of  individual  newspaper  adver- 
tisements have  been  prepared.  The 
expense  is  being  prorated  among:  the 
Fruit  Dispatch  Company,  the  Stand- 
ard Fruit  and  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Company,  all 
of  New  Orleans,  which,  it  might  be 
said  here,  is  the  largest  banana  port 
in  the  world.  As.sessment  of  each  com- 
pany is  computed  at  a  certain  amount 
per  bunch  or  stem,  figured  at  port.  All 
cooperative  business  is  handled  through 
a  Banana  Bureau,  which  is  conducted 
by  a  competent  hired  head  under  the 
supervision  of  the  advertising  agency 
which  handles  the  account. 

It  would  be  premature  at  this  stage 
predict  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
campaign,  or  even  to  define  exactly 
what  would  constitute  success  or  fail- 
ure in  this  particular  case.  But  even 
from  the  early  indications  it  appears 
that  not  only  is  the  dealer  awake  and 
eager  to  cooperate,  but  that  the  public 
is  showing  a  decided  interest  in  the 
story  of  the  banana.  At  last  this  fruit 
seems  to  be  assuming  the  positive 
rather  than  the  negative  appeal. 

Churchill-Hall  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Abbey  &  Imbrie,  New  York,  manu- 
facturers of  fishing  tackle. 

A.  C.  Galbraith 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California, 
has  become  associated  with  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  Lord  &  Thomas 
Advertising  Agency  as  an  account 
executive.  Mr.  Galbraith  succeeds 
Harry  S.  Bishop,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  home  office  in  Chicago. 

Arthur  O.  Roberts 

Has  been  recently  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Dealer  Service  Division  of  the 
Advertising  Department  of  The  Miller 
Rubber   Company,   Akron,   Ohio. 


The  Tiffany-Bayless  Company 

Cleveland  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  offices  from 
the  Keith  Building  to  the  Hanna  Build- 


) 


Visugraphic  Pictures,  Inc. 

New  York  recently  entertained  an 
invited  audience  of  advertisers  and 
agency  men  at  a  private  showing  of 
advertising  motion  pictures  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Wurlitzer  Hall,  New  York. 
Portions  of  several  films  were  shown, 
illustrating  the  various  phases  of  work 
which  this  company  does. 

Ray  Perkins 

Has  been  appointed  to  the  advertis- 
mg  staff  of  The  New  Yorker. 


A  market 

as  large  as  Greater 
Detroit  requires  both 
of  its  evening 
newspapers  for  full 
coverage — 
The  share  contributed 
by  the  Detroit 
Times  is  235,000 
evenings  and  over 
275,000  Sundays- 
reaching  chiefly 
people  of  the  buying 
age,  17  to  45 
years  old 


lDvertising   and   selling  fortnightly 


December  16,  J9:',i 


$25a  in  Cash  Prizes ! 


GRAIN'S  MARKET  DATA  BOOK  AND 
DIRECTORY 


announces  a  prize  contest,  which  will  close 
April  30,  1926,  and  which  will  include  four 
prize  awards  for  the  best  letters  on  the 
subject 

"How  I  Use  The 
Market  Data  Book" 

The  first  prize  is  $100  in  cash;  the  second 
prize,  $75  in  cash;  the  third  prize,  $50  in 
cash;  the  fourth  prize,  $25  in  cash. 

Evferyone  is  eligible  to  compete.  There 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  length  of  the 
letters.  They  may  be  as  brief  as  you  like,  or 
as  long. 

Well-known  advertising  men  will  be  the 
judges. 

If  you  have  had  some  worth-while  experi- 
ence in  using  the  Market  Data  Book,  send 
your  letters  now  to 

GRAIN'S   MARKET   DATA  BOOK  AND 
DIRECTORY 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  dally 
Ihiuoiit  the  slate.  1 
Topelia.  a  midwest  prlmi 

Topeka,  Kansas 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


''|»^ENGR4VING^»PRINnNG 

f^T]^         "Commerciaf  Engraving  and  Printing,"  by 

ryt«0      Oliarles     W.      Hackleman      (Second     Printlns 

'  ■'"         Revised),   tells  how  to  choose  art,  process  of 

reprofluction,  platea,  paper,  color,  '       ' 


?  advertising  man. 


advance  payment.     Write 
Bliowlr  - 

I  Engraving  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  VY,  Indlanapolis.'Ind. 


prospectus    Bliowlng 


The  American  Architect 

A.    B.    C.  Est.    1876  A.   B.   P. 

Di'slgnrr.    speclflcation    writer,    engineer — they    all 


have    more    Individual    i 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


What  Industries  Are 
Making  a  Profit? 
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vertising  and  a  high  percentage  of  no- 
proflt  companies  is  fraught  with  sta- 
tistical dangers.  The  trunk  and  vahse 
industry  shows  40  per  cent  failure; 
but  the  truth  is  that  many  of  the  most 
widely  advertised  industries  show  very 
high  percentages  of  failures,  yet  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  advertising 
had  the  slightest  relation  to  it.  The 
success  of  the  large  volume  of  tobacco 
and  automobile  advertising,  for  in- 
stance, has  no  conceivable  relation  to 
the  many  non-advertising  small-iry 
who  fail. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  suc- 
cessful groups.  The  outstanding  fact 
that  the  successful  ones  in  any  in- 
dustry make  far  more  money  than  the 
unsuccessful  ones  lose.  In  the  coffee 
field,  for  instance,  77  firms  made  an 
average  of  $56,000  profit,  while  47 
firms  registered  an  average  loss  of 
$11,000. 

Looking  at  the  figures  from  another 
angle  to  see  which  line  of  industry 
made  the  largest  average  profit  per 
successful  firm,  we  find  that  the  lead- 
ing industries  range  as  follows: 

Automobiles    $811,468 

Carpets,  rugs    499,894 

Tires,  etc 434,555 

Artificial  leather,  oil- 
cloth, linoleum    . . .     354,940 

Tobacco    342,477 

Life    insurance     304,580 

Of  course,  as  the  table  here  printed 
is  a  selected  gi-oup  of  industries  out 
of  the  complete  list,  the  above  leaders 
would  necessarily  change  place  some- 
what. The  steel  and  the  packing  in- 
dustries are  not  included  in  this  list, 
and  would  bulk  large.  But  the  facts 
are  nevertheless  interesting.  It  would 
appear  that  the  amazing  automobile 
industry  is  a  leader  both  in  profits  and 
in  losses!  The  showing  made  by  the 
carpet  and  rug  industry  must  also 
cause  surprise,  since  it  is  not  at  all  a 
particularly  well  advertised  industry. 

The  figures  are  for  the  year  1923. 
It  is  an  entirely  fair  test  for  general 
observation,  as  it  was  a  prosperous 
year — more  prosperous  than  the  two 
preceding  years  or  the  larger  part  of 
the  succeeding  year.  It  was  a  year 
when  business  was  about  5  per  cent 
above  the  normal  line  of  growth;  a 
point  which  1925  is  just  about  touch- 
ing. 

The  table  published  with  this  arti- 
cle may  well  be  regarded  as  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  nation's  leading  industries. 
and  as  such  it  is  a  very  important 
document. 


Western  Advertising  Ap;ency,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Hamilton-Beach  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  vacuum  cleaners,  home 
motors,  vibrators,  etc. 


"fcaniie, 


Himfecember  16.  1Q2 


ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


Profit 

a  PICES 


Who  Approaches 
Literature  ? 
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ights  over  who  buys  Crane's  Bond  or 
lazola?      Is    it    heresy   for    the    gum 

''""i  aid  (^hewing  stenographer  to  use  fine  sta- 
lonery,   or   horrifying    for   Mrs.    Van- 
""Joftie^Berbilt  to  order  Mazola  in  the  kitchen 
itries  slioiiBpstead  of  butter?     Is  it  "low  and  com- 
lercial"  to  try  to   interest  people  in 
omething   new    (to   them)    by  talking 
bout  it  in  an  interesting  way? 
Mr.    Calkins'   fundamental    objection 
»  the  mail  order  ad  is  that  it  attempts 
;o  sell   Kipling  to   readers   who   didn't 
tive  a  snap  for  Kipling— while  his  ap- 
iroval  of  the  Stevenson  "publicity"  ad 
w  legitimate  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
his    ad    attempts    to    sell    only    people 
(reviously  interested  in  Stevenson. 

The  futility  of  the  argument  is  at 
nee  apparent. 
How  many  requests  would  there  be 
or  Crane's  Bond  if  the  advertising  had 
ot  influenced  former  cheap  paper  users? 
low  many  new  Hartford  Fire  insurance 
from  inif^olicies  would  be  taken  out,  if  only  old 
urance  buyers  were  addressed  ? 


I  HE  truth  is,  the  mail  order  adver- 
tiser has  had  to  face  and  concen- 
ate  on  the  very  material  problem  of 
[lecuring  actual  sales.     Upon  perfectly 
ound    merchandising    theory,    he    has 
"sualized  and  reached  for  the  biggest 
aarket  for  his  wares. 
In  this   particular   case,   he   realized 
Hchat  999   people   out  of  one  thousand 
liought  Kipling  was  a  kind  of  petting 
arty.     He  might  have  very  dignifiedly 
ivertised     "Kipling— $1.60     per     vol- 
-and  followed  it  with  a  few  well 
hosen  phrases  of  description  in  Caslon 
171.     That  would  have  unquestionably 
old  Kipling  to  the  one. 
^ut  instead,  he  captioned  his  efforts 
Come  You   Back   To   Mandalay,"  pic- 
tured   a    seductive    maiden    of    dusky 
Uromance,  and  wrote  millions  and  mil- 
of    words    about    the    romance, 
rills    and    fascination    in    Kipling's 
Drks.      Undoubtedly,   he   sold   a   good 
lite  of  the  999. 
We  can  afford  conservatively  to  offer 
ir  wares  in  purely  descriptive  "pub- 
rity"   terms,   when,   like   Tiffany,   we 
»n't  want  any  more  business,  or  when 
a  department  store  we  have  two 
ore  hooks  to  lure  the  fish. 
Of  course,  the  Kipling  ad  was  not 
orded    in    Kipling's    admirable   style. 
But  it  was  worded  in  the  average  read- 
er's style.     It  talked  the  reader's  lan- 
guage, and  informed  him  that  Kipling 
?ave  him  what  he  wanted. 

And  that  is  the  heart  of  any  efficient 
idvertisement.  The  times  when  a 
-eader  is  definitely  in  the  market  for 
I  certain  product  or  even  conscious  of 
its  existence  are  rare  indeed.  The 
greater  numbers  of  our  advertisements, 
0  do  the  biggest  selling  job,  will  still 
lave  to  be  "commercial"  and  tell  the  j 
•omplete  story  about  the  qualities  that 
he  reader  will  find  in  the  product. 


The  12  issues  of  Needlecraft 
Magazine,  ending  with 
December,  1925,  carried 
more  net  cash  advertising 
than  any  previous  12  issues. 

Each  year  finds  Needle- 
craft's  position  among 
worthwhile  media  more 
secure — a  tribute  not  only 
to  its  intrinsic  value  as  an 
advertising  medium,  but 
to  the  sound  business 
principles  upon  which  it 
operates. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Advertising  Manager 


in,  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  Advertising  Manager 

Needlecraft  Magazine 

50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  analysis  of  Needlecraft  Magazines  circu- 
lation and  reason  why  it  can  increase  the  sale  of 


Name  of  fin 

Individual . 

C.  Address  . . . 
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Deceiitber   16,   192. 


THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal, 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &"  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago  S«n  FraneJeco 


Organizing  An 
Advertising  Department 
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1.  Work  with  our  advertising  agen- 
cies. In  many  companies  the  advertis- 
ing agencies,  for  their  own  advantage, 
go  past  the  advertising  department  in 
their  relations  with  the  client.  Where 
this  condition  exists,  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  advertising 
manager  or  the  advertising  department 
itself  rather  than  the  agency.  We  have 
found  that  our  three  agencies  are  glad 
to  work  through  the  advertising  de- 
partment because  of  the  help  that  we 
can  be  to  them  in  doing  their  work  well. 
Naturally,  all  the  broad  policies  and 
plans  of  our  advertising  are  taken  up 
by  our  agencies  through  the  advertis- 
ing department  with  our  general  sales 
manager  and  general  manager,  but 
after  the  advertising  program  is  de- 
cided upon  it  is  part  of  our  job  to 
supervise  the  actual  preparation  of 
advertisements  and  the  work  of  our 
agencies.    We  are  the  points  of  contact. 

2.  The  advertising  department  is 
primarily  a  service  organization.  Its 
business  is  to  serve  its  company  in 
every  way  that  is  possible.  By  getting- 
outside  the  realm  of  the  preparation 
of  space  advertising  and  by  showing  a 
willingness  to  do  any  kind  of  a  job 
that  is  to  be  done,  an  advertising  de- 
partment can  greatly  increase  its  use- 
fulness. For  instance,  our  department 
takes  over  the  detail  of  handling  all 
of  the  matters  connected  with  our  an- 
nual Jobbers'  Convention.  This  is  a 
huge  job,  but  we  have  done  it  so  well 
that  the  company  naturally  expects  us 
to  do  the  work  year  after  year. 

WE  try  to  be  of  service  to  our  fac- 
tory organization  in  helping  them 
get  up  programs  for  meetings  of  fac- 
tory groups  and  in  wi-iting  the  bulletin 
of  our  shop  committee.  We  also  advise 
in  the  matter  of  labels  for  our  goods, 
cartons  and  containers.  We  want  all  of 
the  printed  matter  of  the  company  to 
look  just  as  well  as  possible  and  we 
inject  ourselves,  if  need  be,  into  that 
phase  of  the  company's  business  so 
that  whatever  the  company  does  in  all 
of  its  contacts  with  the  outside  world 
the  best  impression  can  be  made. 

3.  After  all,  an  advertising  depart- 
ment is  an  idea  department,  and  since 
advertising  men  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andy  Consumer  there 
are  frequent  opportunities  for  offering 
ideas  that  will  tend  to  improve  the 
product  itself. 

4.  The  handling  of  the  advertising 
department  budget  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  the  advertising  man- 
ager. Here  he  can  make  for  himself 
an  impression  of  being  a  good  business 
man,  or  the  contrary.   At  the  beginning 


of  each  year  we  make  up  a  very  de- 
tailed budget  showing  exactly  what  the 
items  that  we  need  in  the  way  of  ap- 
propriations are  to  be  used  for.  We 
have  our  work  divided  into  sub-divi- 
sions and  accounts  numbers. 

5.  Scheduling  of  the  department's 
work.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year 
we  lay  out  a  production  program  for 
the  year.  We  decide  during  what 
months  we  will  need  new  pieces  of  liter- 
ature. We  schedule  all  of  our  maga- 
zine, newspaper,  and  trade  paper  ad- 
vertising and  preparation  of  it.  In  this 
way  we  arrive  at  a  monthly  production 
schedule.  Each  member  of  the  depart- 
ment knows  what  particular  work  he 
will  be  required  to  do  each  month  of 
the  year.  Then  we  have  a  system  of 
checking  up  on  this  required  produc- 
tion and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to 
prepare  copy  and  plates  and  art  work 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the 
new  piece  of  literature  will  be  needed. 

EQUALLY  important  is  the  control 
of  distribution  of  advertising  mat- 
ter, making  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
material  after  you  have  it.  At  the  time 
when  we  plan  a  new  piece  of  literature 
we  decide  how  we  are  going  to  use  it, 
to  what  mailing  lists  it  is  to  be  sent,  • 
and  thus  find  out  the  quantities  that 
will  be  required.  Then  when  the  ad- 
vertising matter  is  delivered  to  us  by 
our  printers  we  know  exactly  what 
procedure  is  to  be  followed.  We  can 
schedule  the  distribution  of  advertising 
material  in  such  a  way  that  our  staff 
is  able  to  handle  the  work  and  it  does 
not  pile  up  on  us  at  one  time. 

Supervising  the  work  of  the  sixty 
girls  in  our  department  is  an  office 
manager.  Every  letter,  every  inquiry; 
every  request  from  merchants  for  sell- 
ing helps,  passes  over  a  group  of  six 
tub  desks  which  contain  all  of  our  rec- 
ord files,  all  of  the  merchants  and 
architects  with  whom  we  do  business. 
Each  tub  desk  takes  care  of  a  certain 
number  of  states.  The  girls  at  these 
desks  determine  what  shall  be  done 
with  each  particular  inquiry  and  make 
a  record  of  what  is  to  be  done  on  the 
merchant's  card  or  the  architect's  card, 
as  the  case  may  be.  All  inquiries  are 
referred  to  the  heads  of  the  various 
sections  for  them  to  determine  what 
service  is  to  be  given.  It  is  our  aim  to 
clear  out  of  the  department  every  day 
all  of  the  letters  we  receive  that  morn- 
ing. 

Every  day  our  office  manager  pre- 
sents a  report  showing  to  what  extent 
the  work  received  that  morning  was 
taken  care  of.  We  have  a  group  of 
girls  that  we  call  our  floating  section. 


Kd„ 


L 
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whenever  we  get  a  peak  load  in 

one  particular  phase  of  our  work 

daily   report   reveals   this   fact   to 

V  and   we  are  able   to  give   the   over- 

l.ded   group    additional    help    so    that 

,,^  V   tan   take   care   of  all   of   the   work 

II IP]]!  0  the    department    on    an   even    basis. 

'  .^   the  present   time   we   are   handling 

^jut  30   per  cent   more   work  than   a 

ir  ago  with  only   14   per  cent  more 

p,   which    shows   what   can   be   done 

cut  down  overhead. 

Phus  you  can  see  that  the  advertis- 

f  department  is  a  business  by  itself. 

are  a  purchasing  department.    We 

l^_,    goods.      We   check   invoices.     We 

idle  thousands  of  items,  transactions 

>h  our  customers  and  with  the  con- 

j   j  ners.     All  of  this  requires  thorough 

:.„        '     janization    because    in    our   company 

onprogiai        .    .  <..  „^  «vprv  ipftPi-  that  p'ors  out 
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feel  that  every  letter  that  goes  out 
any  of  our  customers  is  Just  as 
Ted  as  though  it  were  written  by 
president  himself.  When  a  mer- 
it receives  a  letter  from  the  adver- 
ing  department  it  is  from  the  Arm- 
ong  Cork  Company  and  not  a  sub- 
ision  thereof,  and  we  try  to  see  that 
atever  we  do  is  a  real  credit  to  the 
npany  as  a  whole. 


ison  &  Enziger,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
the  following  concerns:  The  B.  F. 
Ison  Manufacturing  Company,  Min- 
ipolis,  Minn.;  Val.  Blatz  Brewing 
mpany,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Aero- 
ide  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis.;  The 
rthwestem  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
mpany,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Time-0- 
it  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  R. 
Williams  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

tank  Presbrcy  Company,  Inc. 
Nfew  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Remington  Typewriter  Company. 


'quantities  II 
Bwtatk; 

f'esaclly  ^  ommann,  Tarcher  &  Cornell,  Inc. 

lowed.  Wei  ?Iew  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 

inofadvertiJ  ^  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company 

,v.tmii  'Salem,   Mass.,    producers   of   Pequot 

tetine. 
rk  of  the 


3ets,   sheeting    and 


Igar  Perdue  Day 

iWestern  manager  of  the  Chilton 
ass  Journal  Company,  died  November 
1925. 

otorist  Class  Group 

Chicago,  announce  that  starting  with 
3  December  issue  The  Pittsburgh  Au- 


ofacert     nobilist  becomes  affiliated  with  that 


jtO*'" 

,t  ijonii''? 
,ate  a  P'1 
joatiBf 


oup.  The  Pittsburgh  Aiito^nobilist  is 
i  official  organ  of  the  Automobile 
ub  of  Pittsburgh. 

■mes  F.  Pollack 

Formerly  director  of  the  Allied 
■wspapers.  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
e-president  and  business  manager  of 
■e  Toledo  Neug-Bee,  succeeding  Wil- 
Stewart. 


.  S.  Etheridge 

Formerly  assistant  sales  manager  of 
)  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com- 
ny,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
ii sales  manager  of  the  Hamilton- 
ach  Manufacturing  Company,  Rac- 
Wis. 


i  act 
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SOLE  RIGHTS  IN  U.  S. 
FOR  SALE 

An  altogether  exceptional  invention,  patented 
all  over  the  world  and  already  used  with  con- 
spicuous success  in  Europe,  is  now  available  for 
the  American  market. 

1.  It  is  a  "traveling  letter"  illuminated  day 
and  night  sign,  about  one-third  the  cost  of 
any  competitive  device. 

2.  It  is  easily  the  most  efficient  night  sign  in 
the  world — the  most  prominent,  and  the 
most  adaptable  for  ads  or  news. 

3.  Can  be  shown  on  sites  hitherto  not  avail- 
able for  night  signs. 

4.  Opens  up  new  publicity  opportunities. 

Keen  Business  Men  Capable  of  Handling 
Million  Dollar  Turnover  Should  IFrite  at 
Once  or  Cable  for  Particulars. 

J.  BALFOUR  BROWN 

20  Grosvenor  Gardens  London,  S.  W.  England 
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How  much  of  an  increase 
in  sales  can  you  handle? 

A  message  of  direct  personal  interest  to  the  President  of  a  concern 
which  has  a  good  product  or  proposition  that  is  not  just  now  get- 
ting its  full  share  of  present  prosperity. 


If  you  can  handle  more  sales — 
know  just  about  how  much  more 
you  want — I'd  like  to  talk  with 
you  at  my  office  on  the  37th  floor 
of  the  Woolworth,  or  have  my  as- 
sociate talk  to  you  in  your  own 
office,  if  wthin  100  miles  of  New 
York. 

My  business  is  to  increase  sales; 
get  better  results  in  less  time  and 
at  less  cost.  What  methods  I  em- 
ploy to  bring  about  the  unusual 
results  I  am  achieving,  is  merely 
incidental.  What  you  want  to 
know  is  how  much  of  an  increase 
in  sales  can  I  accomphsh  for  your 
business  and  at  what  cost.     I  can 


tell  you  in  a  personal  interview, 
after  an  analysis  of  your  problem. 
A  N.  Y.  store  asked  me  to  get 
them  5,000  charge  accounts.  I  got 
them  9,000.  They  figured  it  would 
cost  $25,000  and  take  four  months. 
I  did  it  in  one  visit  by  mail  on 
30,000  prospects  at  a  cost  under 
$4,000,  and  inside  four  weeks. 
A  manufactiu-er,  sixteen  months 
ago,  came  to  me  with  less  than  a 
dozen  jobbers — about  200  dealers. 
Today  he  has  over  500  jobbers  and 
100  times  as  many  dealers.  How 
was  it  done?  Written  salesman- 
ship and  good  merchandising 
ideas. 


Pay  me  after  you  get 
results— nor  before 


I  am  the  only  man,  to  my  knowledge, 
who  prepares  sales  campaigns  on  a  pay- 
after-results  basis.  I  charge  a  moderate 
retainer  if  I  accept  the  account.  This  is 
merely  nominal.  After  that  you  never 
receive  a  bUl  for  my  services  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  market  survey,  prepara- 
tion of  sales  literature,  sales  plans,  etc., 
involved.  This  costs  me  money — takes 
time — but  I  have  enough  confidence  in 
my  work  to  wait  until  definite,  previously 


predetermined  results  have  been  won, 
before  you  pay  me  my  bonus.  It  I  get 
the  results  specified  in  advance,  you  pay 
me.  If  I  don't — you  pay  me  nothing. 
That  is  as  it  should  be  for  since  you 
pay  a  salesman  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
produces — why  not  pay  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sales  plans  and  literature  on  the 
same  basis? 

Think  it  over. 


EDWARD  H.  SCHULZE,  Inc. 

"More  Sales  With  Less  Cost" 
Woolworth  Building  New  York  City 


"Library  of  Industries" 

Ten  of  our  regular  $150.00  industry 
researches  at  $100.00  each,  oii  Library 
of  Industries  plan.  Each  research  60 
to  100  typewritten  pages  of  important 
facts,  with  charts.  Choice  among  387 
industries. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,         New  York  City 

Tel.:    Wisconsin    5067 

Id  London,   repres«nted   by    Businest   Research 

Service,  Aldwyoh  House,  Strand 


A  Premium 

Worth  Knowing 

Every  publisher  using  premiums  should 
get  to  know  Shoot-a-Lite,  the  wonder 
gas  lighter  pistol.  It  is  the  finest  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  a  superior  de- 
vice, a  great  seller,  and  should  make  a 
remarkably  attractive  premium. 
Write  us  in  the  matter  and  we  will  give 
you  evidence  of 

"SHOOT-A-LITE" 


The  Small  Shop 
Returns 

[continued  from  page  21] 

granted  its  proper  place  and  is  still 
patronized,  but  not  with  blind  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  shop  is 
also  now  granted  its  proper  place,  which 
is  a  very  good  place.  In  a  high  class 
specialty  shop  there  is  quick  service,  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility,  higher 
grade  of  intelligence  in  the  salespeople, 
and  quite  often  a  higher  standard  of 
merchandise.  More  and  more  the  de- 
partment stores  are  becoming  the  shop- 
ping place  of  the  middle  classes,  while 
the  trade  of  the  well-to-do,  even  the 
moderately  well-to-do,  is  going  to  the 
specialty  shops.  It  is  now  possible  to 
do  business  in  the  small  shop  as  a  class 
at  almost  one-half  the  department 
store's  cost. 

The  rate  of  loss  appears  also  to  be 
higher  among  department  stores  than 
among  retail  stores  generally.  Accord- 
ing to  1923  treasury  statistics,  42.2  per 
cent  of  the  department  stores  showed 
losses,  the  loss  averaging  $7,300.  Re- 
tail stores,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
more  uniformly  made  a  profit;  only  32.8 
per  cent  showing  a  loss.  This  is  a  fact 
which  surprises  many  people.  The  cost 
of  doing  business  in  department  stores 
averages  about  33  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent,  whereas  the  average  in  retail 
stores  in  general  is  about  24  per  cent. 
There  are  a  number  of  smaller  specialty 
shops  which  do  business  on  an  18  per 
cent  or  20  per  cent  cost  basis. 

IT  is  a  curious  commentary  that  those 
who  are  making  efforts  to  educate  re- 
tailers are  doing  so  by  means  of  the 
financial  economics  of  the  small  re- 
tailer. Not  long  ago  a  very  elaborate 
argument  was  made  to  retailers  show- 
ing them  the  economics  of  the  push- 
cart peddler  and  his  one  or  two  turn- 
overs per  day.  The  push-cart  peddler  is 
not  only  the  earliest  knoviTi,  but  also 
the  most  eflficient  present-day  retailer. 
His  annual  turnover  is  sometimes  365 
and  sometimes  500  or  600.  His  small- 
ness  is  in  his  favor,  you  see.  The  small 
shop  is,  similarly,  more  able  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  fewer  items  and  to 
select  with  greater  care  what  it  sells. 
While  it  is  true  it  has  not  a  large  quan- 
tity buying  power,  yet  it  is  true  that 
this  reputed  large  quantity  buyer  power 
of  department  stores  has  been  a  vanish- 
ing element,  since  more  and  more  goods 
are  sold  on  standard  terms.  Department 
stores  are  now  eagerly  pursuing  the 
quantity  buying  advantages  by  means 
of  group  buying  and  other  methods. 
But  group  buying  is  being  used  by  the 
small  retailers  now,  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones,  so  the  department  store's 
special  advantages  have  been  evapo- 
rating or  e.xtending  themselves  to  the 
small  shop. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  type 
of  shop  is  an  advantage  to  the  national 
advertiser.  It  is  the  department  store 
which  is  the  inveterate  price  cutter,  and 


n,' 
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the  extremely  difficult  factor  to  deal 
with  (as  has  been  shown  in  these 
pages).  The  small  shop  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  price  maintainer.  It  sells 
something  more  than  price,  and  it  is 
for  more  concerned  with  the  reputation 
of  the  maker  than  the  department  store, 
which,  bluntly  speaking,  is  jealous  of 
and  antagonistic  to  national  trade- 
marks. It  dreads  the  fixed  quality,  the 
fixed  price  policies  of  the  advertiser. 

The  small  shops,  it  is  also  to  be  noted, 
know  that  the  advertised  article  gives 
them  the  turnover  they  need  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  in  a  small  shop  that  you 
find  private  brand  and  unknown  mer- 
chandise in  extensive  quantity.  It  is 
precisely  there  that  one  can  find  the 
high  quality  brands,  the  odd  brands, 
which  the  larger  stores  and  the  chain 
.--tores  refuse  to  carry. 

Altogether  the  development  of  an 
era  of  small  shops  is  something  to  be 
welcomed  as  an  advance.  It  is  a  grave 
question  whether  the  small  shop  may 
not  become  the  refuge  and  reliance  of 
many  manufacturers  whose  goods  are 
refused  by  chain  store  because  it  has 
room  for  only  one  or  two  fastest  sell- 
ing brands  in  that  line;  or  by  depart- 
ment stores  for  one  reason  or  another. 


Ccril  Bpnnett 

Formerly    the    active    head    of 


The 


Koch  Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  adver- 
tising agency,  has  become  associated 
with  Olson  &  Enziger,  Inc.,  advertising: 
agency,  same  city. 

Robert  Wark 

Formerly  associated  with  Grip,  Lim- 
ited, Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  joined 
The  Hcelan-Sealer  Sales  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  as  sales  manager. 

D.  W.  Hughes 

For  the  past  year  secretary  of  the 
Elevator  Supplies  Company,  Inc.,  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  hold  the  combined 
office  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  suc- 
ceeding in  the  office  of  treasurer  the 
late  Charles  Henrv  Herman,  who  died 
on  Nov.  1,  192.5. 

Gill  Mannjactiiring  Company 

Chicago,  announces  the  resignations 
of  E.  E.  Warfield,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  and  George  A.  Kramer, 
advertising  and  assistant  sales 
manager. 

The  Baker-Raulang  Company 

Is  the  new  name  of  the  Baker  R.  &  L. 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  closed  bodies  for  automobiles 
and  electrical  tractors  and  trucks. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  office,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Boston  Morris  Plan  Cor- 
poration; and  for  the  Orange  Screen 
Company  of  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Harry  Varley  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company, 
New  York,  and  associated  companies; 
and  for  the  Vernay  All- Year  .Automo- 
bile Shutter  for  the  Laminated  Shim 
Company,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


$150,000.00 


is  the  amount  of  advertising  refused  by  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  allied  pub- 
lications during  the  past  twelve  months. 

We  feel  a  certain  moral  obligation  whenever  we  are 

offered  any  advertising  to  make  sure  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible : 

First — That  the  textile  industry  offers  a  proper  mar- 
ket for  the  commodity  offered. 

Second — Is  the  firm  offering  the  commodity  of  suf- 
ficient standing  to  justify  our  advising  our  subscribers 
to  do  business  with  them? 

If  you  have  something  you  would  like  to  offer,  which 
you  believe  will  meet  these  qualifications,  and  want  to 
submit  it  to  us  for  a  frank  opinion,  we  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  we  believe. 

You  cannot  buy  space  in  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  unless  we  are  convinced  that  these  two 
qualifications  are  satisfied. 

May  we  advise  you? 

American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 

Recognized   Organ   of   the  Great  Textile  Manufacturing   Industries  of  America 

The  Oldest  Textile  Paper  of  Continuous  Publication  in  the  United  States 

Larcest   Circulation    in    the   United   States   of   any   Textile  Publication 

530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


518    Johnston    BIdg. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


380  Bourse  BIdg. 
Philadelphia 


154    Nassau   St.,    Room    902, 
New  York 
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20  Years  Engraving 

Experience  Now  at 

Hand— For  You! 

In  his  wonderful  book.  *"nie  Process 
and  Practice  of  Photo-Engravinp." 
Harry  A.  Groosbeck.  Jr..  General 
Manager  of  the  Walker  En^aviiiB 
Company,  has  concentrated  the 
knowledge  gained  from  twenty  years- 
experience  in  the  engraving  field. 
Now  this  book  is  offered  to  adver- 
tising men  to  fill  their  need  for  a 
clear  exposition  of  engraving  and  its 
processes. 

Size  8 14  X  11,  2G0  pages,  280  illus- 
trations. Price  $7.50.  Sent  on  ten 
days  approval. 

The  Process  and  Practice 
of  Photo-Engraving 

By  Harry  A.  Groesbeck,  Jr. 

r  with  the  purchase 
or  use  of  engravings  should  have 
this  book.  For  it  was  written  from 
the  inside  of  an  engraving  ^lant  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  in  everyone's 
mind  what  can  and  cannot  be  done 
by    photoengraving — and    how    it    is 

This   Book  Will   Save    You 
Many  Times  its  Cost  of  $7.50 


Gen.  Mgp.,   Walker  Engl 

Every  atV 


engravings  remade  because  you  gave 
Immirorper  engraTing  instruictions.? 
How  often  has  the  effect  you  desired 
to  prwluce  faileil  to  appear?  End  all 
this — "The  Process  and  Practice  of 
Photo-Engraving"  will  give  you  en- 
graving knowledge  that  is  infallible. 
It  will  astound  you! 

The  Contents 

Basic  principles  of  photo-engraving; 
Making  a  photo-engraving;  Principles 
of  photography;  Lenses  and  light: 
The  camera  ;  Making  a  line  negative ; 
Making  a  halftone  negative;  Negative 
turning    and    inserting;     Photographif' 

Halftone  finishing;  Laying  tints:  V'olur 
work:  Phntogrnpli.v  of  colors;  Proof- 
ing and  presses;  Blocking;  Electro- 
typing   stereotypes;    Repairs   and   cor- 


methods  and   othe 


Free  Examination ! 


aily    work.      See 


temper — send     now    a 

without     obligation     for     ten     dnys- 

but  send   the  coupon  now. 


Why  Many  Grocers 
Fail 

[continued  from  page  42] 

but  as  much  out  of  place  there  as  a 
safety  razor  salesman  in  Russia. 

This  distressing  event  is  but  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  similar  commercial 
tragedies  directly  traceable  to  over- 
ambitious  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agers attempting  to  treat  shopkeepers 
as  merchants.  It  is  one  thing  to  over- 
load an  up-to-date  American  merchant 
by  straining  his  buying  capacity.  He 
is  capable  of  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  commercial  obligation.  He  will 
understand  the  purpose  of  credit  is  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  pay  for  the  mer- 
chandise when  at  least  a  part  of  it 
has  been  sold.  However,  with  the 
foreigner,  who  is  ethically  below  the 
American  merchant,  and  whose  busi- 
ness code  is  strangely  reminiscent  of 
the  "David  Harem"  horse  swapper 
school  of  commercial  chicanery,  this 
is  a  horse  from  a  different  merry-go- 
round.  He  is  often  unable  to  realize 
the  significance  of  commercial  obliga- 
tions and  he  is  apt  to  consider  goods 
which  he  does  not  pay  for  as  something 
he  has  acquired  by  his  own  artfulness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  one  of  the 
retired  grocers  put  it,  granting  credit 
indiscriminately  has  proved  a  corrup- 
tive influence  in  the  retail  grocery  field. 

The  auctioneer  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  the  subject  of 
frequent  failures   among  grocers: 

"Thirty  years  ago  practically  all  the 
grocers  and  delicatessen  dealers  were 
either  Germans  or  German  Jews.  With 
the  influx  of  the  Russian  Jewish  im- 
migration they  were  squeezed  out,  as 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Now  it  looks  as 
if  the  Greeks  will  get  the  upper  hand, 
with  the  Armenians  a  close  second. 
These  last  mentioned  races  have  not 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility  as  the 
old  German  immigrants,  hence  the 
chaotic  conditions  and  dishonest  prac- 
tices which  are  so  cleverly  brought 
home  in  the  vaudevillian's  version  of  a 
book  maxim :  "//  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, fail,  fail,  again." 


Walter  F.  Mulhall 

For  the  past  four  years  an  account 
executive  with  the  G.  M.  Basford  Com- 
pany, New  York  advertising  agency, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  that 
organization. 

C.  C.  Winninghani 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Harry  J.  Dean  Company,  decora- 
tive contractors  and  interior  finishers, 
same  city. 

The  John  S.  King  Company 

Cleveland  advertising  agency,  wishes 
to  correct  the  published  report  that 
C.  L.  Ozbum  has  joined  their  staff. 
Mr.  Ozbum  has  not  and  did  not  join 
this  company. 


In  Central  Ohio 

First  in  Circulation 

103,526 

Daily  Average  for  Six  Months 

GREATEST 

Total   Circulation 
GREATEST 

City    Circulation 
GREATEST 
(**        Suburban  Circulation 
iGREATEST 
il        Country  Circulation 
First   Ohio   Newspaper   in    Volume 
of  Advertising 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 


100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP  and   ABC. 


National  Miller 


A  Manthly  Business  i 

aring  th«  Fr»ur.   Feed  and   Cereal    Mills.    T 

Mily  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.   paoer  In  the  llel 

630   W.   JACKSON    BLVD..    CHICAGO 


Better  Direct-Mail  Results! 


Catch    the    eye    with    Selling 

Aid       Cuts  I      Picture       sales 

icrease  "pull."    Send 

Oc  today  for  proofs  and  ad- 

g     plans. 

SELLING  AID 

Wabash    Ave.,    Chicaso 


New  York  City 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  ♦Sth  St. 
CHICAGO   OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
'  exi>eriinental  bakery  for  determining  the 
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Get  More 
Business 


It  is  based 
m  the  new 
merchandis- 
hich  looks  beyond  the 
:e    sale    and    does    its 


point  of 


STRONG'S 

Psycholog*  y 

of 
Selling  and 
Advertising' 

461    pages,   5x8,   illustrated,   $4.00 

This  book  explains  liow  people  buv  and  how 
they  can  be  sold.  It  analyzes  the  buying 
process  completely  and  expresses  it  in  a  for- 
mula covering  every  purchase  at  bedrock, 
around  which  every  selling  elTort  centers,  or 
should  center.  It  gives  you  a  practical  guide 
with  which  you  can  analyze  your  own  selling 
and  advertising  problems  and  follow  the  line 
ot  least  resistance  in  overcoming  obstacles. 
Buying  habits  analyzed  for  you 

The  book  digs  deep  down  into  the  roots  of 
human  nature  and  describes  man's  native 
wants,  social  wants,  acquired  wants,  shows 
how  people  discover  solutions  to  these  wants, 
how  they  make  decisions  and  take  action  and 
explains  the  parts  played  by  satisfaction,  feel- 
ing,   sentiment    and    goodwill. 

How    can    you   improve    your    selling 
and  advertising 

After  explaining  in  detail  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind  in  buying,  the  book  discusses 
the  psychological  selling  and  advertising  meth- 
ods of  using  this  information— selling  and  ad- 
vertising with  least  friction— selling  and  ad- 
vert sing  methods  that  are  quicker  and  more 
lasting.  It  discusses  motivation,  suggestion 
and  other  methods  of  arousing  immediate  de- 
sire for  a  product.  It  covers  appeals,  their 
relative  values,  and  methods  of  using  them. 
It  gives  you  the  key  to  your  advertising  and 
selling  problems.  And  every  chapter  is  prac- 
tical and  sound.  It  tells  yon  how  to  put  the 
"you-attitude"  into  your  selling  effort. 
Examine  this  new  book  for 
free 
Vo  obligation  to  purchase — be 
this  book.     Mail  the  coupon 


10   days 


McGraw-Hill  Free  Examination  Coupon 


INC. 
.  Y. 

You  may  send  me  for  10  days'  free  ex- 
amination Strong's  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
SELLING  AN'D  ADVERTISING,  $4.00. 
I  agree  to  return  the  book,  postpaid,  in 
10  days  or  to  remit  for  it  then. 


Address  , 
Position  . 
Company 


Trends  in  DistrD^ution 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38] 

velopment:  first,  the  emphasis  on  the 
terms  of  sale  rather  than  on  the  price 
and  quality  of  the  merchandise;  sec- 
ond, the  encouragement  of  over-buying 
by  that  class  of  the  population  least 
justified  in  undertaking  such  responsi- 
bilities." 

"Cooperative  marketing,"  the  com- 
mittee says,  "exists  primarily  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  Few  manufac- 
tured products  are  marketed  coopera- 
tively, except  butter,  but  many  manu- 
factured products  are  purchased  coop- 
eratively by  the  farmers.  It  appears 
that  the  cooperative  movement  goes  in 
waves  with  recurrent  bursts  of  activity 
and  enthusiasm.  The  first  great  co- 
operative wave  was  during  the 
Granger  movement  of  the  70's.  In 
spite  of  these  ups  and  downs,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  movement  is  decid- 
edly upward,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  cooperative  marketing  will  grow 
in  importance  as  time  goes  on. 

"It  is  reported  by  the  government 
that  there  are  12,500  producers'  cooper- 
ative associations  in  the  United  States. 
The  f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  products  they 
handle  is  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 

The  survey  of  methods  of  distribu- 
tion is  one  of  six,  covering  as  many 
phases  of  distribut'o"  which  will  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  discussion  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  National 
Distribution  Conference. 


Associated  Dailies  of  Florida 

Elected  the  following  ofiicers  at  their 
fifth  annual  meeting  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  December  5,  1925:  President, 
Major  Lew  B.  Brown,  St.  Petersburg 
Independent;  vice-president,  Clayton  C. 
Coddrington,  Deland  News;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  P.  Beddow,  Jackson- 
ville Journal. 


Advertising  Calendar 


January  21-24,  1926— Sixth  Dis- 
trict Convention,  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  Chicago. 

APRn-  5-6,  1926 — First  formal  ses- 
sion of  Insurance  Advertising  Men 
ot  the  Pacific  Coast,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

APRII.  7-9,  1926— Direct  Mail  Ad- 
vertising Association  Convention,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

APRIL  12-14,  1926 — Fourth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mat  1-5,  1926^Fourteenth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Blackpool,   Eng- 

JUNB  19-21,  1926— Fourth  Annual 
Convention,  Insurance  Advertising 
Conference.  Philadelphia. 

June  19-24.  1926 — Twenty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  Phila- 
delphia. 

July  5-8,  1926— Twelfth  District 
Convention,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  San  Francisco. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
n  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
lising  Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
lational   interest  to  advertisers. 


Halt  This 
Shopping   Frenzy ! 

WHAT  shall  I  give  him  .  .  . 
and  him  .  .  .  and  him  ?  Over 
and  over  again  that  eternal 
question  that  never  seems  to 
be  answered  quite  satisfac- 
torily. A  last  minute  rush 
for  a  gift,  distinctive  and  yet 
one  that  will  not  require  an 
overdraft. 

DON'T  you  dread  it  all? 
Well,  you  needn't.  What 
could  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  subscription  to  the 
FORTNIGHTLY  for  a  fel- 
low executive — a  friend — a 
business  associate.  A  gift  that 
will  be  a  happy  reminder — 
twenty-six  times  during  the 
year — of  your  friendship  and 
thoughtfulness. 

Use  the  coupon  now.  Addi- 
tional names  can  be  attached 
on  a  separate  sheet  and  each 
will  receive  a  card  inscribed 
with  your  name,  announcing 
the  gift.  The  cost — a  mere 
^3  .oo  for  each  name.  [Cana- 
dian Postage  "yofi  and  Foreign 
^i.oo  extra  yearly.] 

Your  Christmas  worries  are 
over  when  you  mail  this 
coupon. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

FORTNIGHTLY 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  enter  the  following  name  to  receive 

the  Fortnightly  for  the  next  year.       My 

check  for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 

n""^— 

Address- -- 

Cily  and  State 

SVIy  Name- -- 

Address- 
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13,865 

Paid  Admissions 


IN  the  long  run,  and  shorn  of  all  "deadheads," 
the  box  office  record  is  the  true  story. 

Each  week  13,865  people  in  the  shoe  and 
leather  business  (more  than  11,000  of  them 
retail  shoe  merchants)  each  pay  cash  to  read 
the  BOOT  and  SHOE  RECORDER. 

The  largest  paid  subscription  list  in  the 
shoe  and  leather  industry  is  the  easy,  effec- 
tive Point  of  Penetration  to  that  industry. 

BOOTflwrfSHOE 

RECORDER 

The  Point  of  Penetration  to  the 
Shoe  Market 

207  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 


Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 


New  York 
Rochester 
Philadelphi. 


T  r*  it  meets  a  rousing 
I  T    dealer  response — 
"*-/  it's  an 

EinyOH-FREEMiiin 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


[327  E.  29th  St.-| 
Lexington  5780 
NewVorkCitvJ 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  beat  In  lu  Beld.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  Infoimallon  on  more  than  8.000  ad- 
fertlsers.     Write  for  data  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  Qty 


-  MAILING  LIST  rin^rv^S 

Local — Every    possible    list    guaranteed 


taken  from 
id  sources  or  orlBlnal  letters. 
S4.7.">  per  Thousand  Nam 
larpe  quantities.  There  Is 
.  Write  us  today. 
ati(m  and  catalogue  icithout  c) 
ML  MAILING  LIST  COMI 
liiam    Street Newa 


The  Open  Forum 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36  J 
less  is  fresh  in  our  memory.  The  Czar, 
the  Kaiser,  the  Sultan,  the  emperors 
undertook  to  use  their  power  ruthless- 
ly and  as  the  result  the  world  is  well 
rid  of  them  even  at  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  war.  I  believe  this  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  for  the  Czar  of  the  coal 
miners  union  to  get  his. 

When  and  if  he  calls  out  the  bitu- 
minous miners  will  be  just  the  time 
for  this  country  to  rid  itself,  once  and 
for  all,  of  that  inimical  power.  And 
I  do  not  think  it  needs  Government 
regulation;  that  is  to   say,  more  laws. 

Autocrats  hold  sway  by  fear.  Miners 
in  plenty  would  be  mining  anthracite 
coal  today  if  it  were  not  for  fear.  They 
stick  by  the  union  because  of  such 
things  as  Herrin;  because  it  seems  safe 
to  maim  and  kill  on  behalf  of  the  union. 
It  is  time  now,  at  whatever  the  cost,  to 
re-establish  the  principle  that  I  have 
a  right  to  work  in  a  useful  occupation; 
that  if  an  employer  of  labor  in  a  voca- 
tion recognized  as  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial to  society  hires  me,  and  I  as  em- 
ployee agree  to  work  for  him,  no  third 
party  has  any  right  to  interfere;  that 
if  you  don't  like  your  job  and  you  leave 
it  and  I  want  to  take  it  on,  that  is  my 
affair,  not  yours,  and  I  am  to  be  let 
alone. 

The  American  people  may  have  to 
freeze  and  even  bleed  to  get  rid  of  this 
dangerous  autocracy,  but  I  believe  fair 
play  is  destined  to  win.  Fair  play  will 
be  the  end  of  the  intolerable  power  of 
one  man  to  ruin  us.  We  have  all  the 
laws  needed  to  insure  fair  play  if  we 
will   enforce  them. 

E.  A.  Englin,  Sales  Manager. 
Little  Giant  Company, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


John  D.  Pursell 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Dr.  L.  D.  Le  Gear  Medicine  Company, 
St.  Louis,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Missouri  Ruralist,  same  city,  where 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  sales  promotion 
and  merchandising. 

''The  World  Revieu" 

Chicago,  announces  the  merger  of 
that  publication  with  Our  World 
Weekly,  New  York.  The  policy  of  the 
combined  publications  will  continue  un- 
changed under  the  title  of  The  World 
Review. 

Poor  Richard  Club 

Philadelphia's  advertising  organiza- 
tion, has  recently  moved  into  its  new 
home.  The  dedication  ceremonies  lasted 
for  a  week  and  during  that  time  many 
prominent  men  spoke  to  the  members 
and  their  guests.  Among  those  who 
spoke  were:  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  W.  Free- 
land  Kendrick,  mayor  of  Philadelphia; 
C.  King  Woodbridge,  president.  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World; 
Professor  H.  W.  Hess  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  William  Hendrie 
Loyd,  salesmanager  of  Dill  &  Collins, 
book  paper  manufacturers. 
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The  Blue  That  Drives 
the  Blues  Away 

L.  Glf'ii  f/pH'ins 

ONE  method  of  getting  a  message 
to  manufacturers  is  through  the 
trade  papers,  but  these  publications 
have  already  grown  to  resemble  a  life- 
size  jobbers'  catalog.  The  problem  is 
to  discover  the  most  effective  way  to  im- 
press the  readers  of  these  trade  papers. 
One  way  is  to  use  full  page  spaces  and 
another  is  to  use  colored  inserts.  There 
appears  to  be  little  question  but  what 
color  together  with  paper  of  heavier 
stock  will  command  attention  in  com- 
petition with  the  ordinary  black  and 
white  sheet. 

Another  argument  which  influenced 
my  concern  to  use  colored  inserts  in  an 
advertising  campaign  was  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  affiliated  companies  could  use 
the  reverse  side  of  the  inserts.  Then, 
too,  our  e.xperience  has  been  that  by 
having  these  sheets  printed  locally  we 
can  better  control  the  uniformity  of 
color.  Incidentally  we  often  have  extra 
copies  run  off  for  use  in  our  direct  mail 
advertising.  Not  only  are  we  making 
use  of  these  inserts  in  our  campaigns 
but  many  of  our  customers  whose  equip- 
ment we  are  advertising  cooperatively 
with  our  gears  are  using  our  colored 
inserts  in  their  direct  mail  and  sales 
activities. 

In  selecting  a  color  or  combination  of 
colors  that  will  attract  the  attention, 
care  should  be  taken  to  consider  the 
ones  which  are  most  clostly  allied  to  the 
product.  In  this  we  have  been  able  to 
standardize  on  a  single  color  which  in 
various  ways  appears  to  best  associate 
itself  with  our  gears. 

The  gear  specifications  which  we  are 
continually  analyzing  for  our  customers 
r.nd  prospects  are  usually  expressed  in 
the  form  of  blue  prints.  It  is  logical, 
then,  for  us,  in  appealing  to  engineers, 
tc  continue  this  same  blue  print  color 
in  our  industrial  advertising. 

In  addition  to  the  color  which  we  are 
using  in  the  industrial  trade  papers  and 
in  our  direct  mail,  we  are  maintaining 
this  continuity  of  blue  in  many  other 
ways.  Our  gears  are  painted  blue 
wherever  practical.  Our  shipping  boxes 
are  marked  in  blue.  The  trade  name  on 
our  stationery  is  lithographed  in  blue. 
We  use  blue  ink  in  signing  our  letters. 
In  fact,  we  confine  ourselves  to  our 
color  and  link  it  up  with  our  product 
whenever  we  can  do  so  and  still  be 
consistent. 

I  believe  that  color  has  its  distinct 
value  in  industrial  advertising.  Just 
where  and  what  colors  will  best  tell 
your  story  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  application  of  intelligence.  An  old 
college  professor  used  to  say; 

"It  pays  to  think.  There  will  be  less 
competition  in  that  than  in  anything 
else  you  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  do." 
Careful  thinking  is  essential  to  the 
successful  use  of  color  in  advertising. 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J 


MRS.  JONES 
DID  NOT  BUY  IT 


5U 


^ 


RS.  JONES  read  of  it  in  the  mag- 
azines and  wanted  it.  She  went  to 
her  favorite  store.  They  didn't  have  it, 
but  they  had  something  else — similar. 
She  went  to  another  store  and  another, 
and  finally  went  back  to  her  favorite 
store  and  bought  the  SIMILAR  article. 

But  she  wasn't  satisfied — she  had  her 
heart  set  on  the  thing  she  had  seen  ad- 
vertised in  the  magazine. 

Of  course,  she  could  have  written  the 
manufacturer,  and  thus  learned  where 
to  purchase  it,  but  she  didn't. 

Now  if  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  had  co-operated,  by  tying  into 
their  advertising  plan  dealer  to  con- 
sumer direct  mail  advertising  (Caxton 
a.d.a),  Mrs.  Jones  would  have  visited 
the  correct  store  in  the  first  place — and 
perhaps  have  become  a  real  customer. 


J  little  book  that  mil  prove  highly 
entertaining  to  executives  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  having  national 
distribution. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland 
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CHATTANOOGA 

"Dynamo  of  Dixie" 

In  a  strategic  location  with 
excellent  railroad  and  motor 
highway  connections  to  all 
principal  southern  points, 
Chattanooga  is  the  logical 
southern  sales  and  distribut- 
ing  center. 


Advertising 


Cp 


Typographe 


A  PRODUCT  on  exhibi- 
bition  should  be  displayed 
at  its  best.  Your  printed 
advertising  is  your  busi- 
ness, service  or  methods 
on  display.  It  should  be 
supervised  by  experts 
qualified  by  experience  to 
handle  printing  p'oblems. 
Our  company  is  such  an 
organization. 


Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 
431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


How  We  Reduced  Our 
Cost  of  Inquiries 
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Folded  Edge  DucUine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafjine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MasstUon,  Ohio        Goud  Salesmen  Wanted 


In  preparing  this  material  I  had 
gathered  my  data  from  the  users  of 
c-  m  equipment — now  we  were  not  ad- 
Ncrtising  to  users — but  to  non-users; 
perhaps  there  was  a  difference  in  their 
pomt  of  view.  I  soon  found  out  that 
theie  was. 

In  the  first  place  the  non-user  didn't 
caie  a  damn  about  our  apparatus.  He 
didn't  know  how  it  worked  to  begin 
with,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  him 
w  htther  we  had  the  best  equipment  in 
the  world  or  the  worst.  He  didn't  care 
whether  we  used  phosphor  bronze,  or 
green  cheese  to  make  it  out  of  and  he 
was  totally  indifferent  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  were  the  oldest,  the  largest 
or  the  most  skillful  manufacturers  in 
the  world.  In  other  words,  our  product 
didn't  interest  him  at  all,  nor  did  our 
conceits  regarding  it. 

BUT  he  had  a  lot  of  interests  of  his 
own  that  he  would  talk  about  all  day 
Icing  if  you  let  him.  His  job  was  to 
lAercome  the  thousand  and  one  little 
obstacles  that  daily  interfered  with  the 
smooth,  continuous  operation  of  his 
boiler  plant.  He  had  to  keep  steam  up 
to  a  certain  point.  He  had  to  meet 
his  various  loads  regardless  of  valve 
troubles,  leaks,  feed  pump  failures, 
boiler  tube  blowouts,  etc.  When  things 
went  wrong  he  had  to  stay  overtime  to 
correct  them,  sometimes  he  had  to 
work  Sundays  to  get  a  boiler  back  on 
the  line  for  Monday  morning — he 
didn't  like  that. 

Now  that  is  a  different  set  of 
thoughts  from  anything  we  had  ever 
put  in  our  advertisements,  yet  it  was 
about  these  things  that  I  found  engi- 
neers would  talk  of  their  own  accord. 
Boiler  room  thinking  was  in  these 
channels — therefore,  I  reasoned,  our 
advertisements  should  follow  the  same 
thought  paths. 

I  wrote  copy  along  these  lines,  bas- 
ing it  on  what  the  non-users  had  told 
me  and  on  the  actual  experience  of 
some  of  our  users.  First  I  described 
the  boiler  plant  and  its  equipment 
briefly,  but  in  sufRcieni  detail  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions. That  was  all  familiar  ground 
to  him.  I  then  led  into  some  of  the 
jirohlems  this  particular  plant  had  to 
solve,  the  troubles,  the  worries  and  all 
of  that.  These  were  his  real  interests 
Then  came  a  brief  statement  of  how 
our  apparatus  had  solved  some  of  the 
problems,  and  one  or  two  extracts  from 
a  letter  written  to  us  a  year  or  two 
later  by  the  engineer  in  charge. 

The  response  that  advertising 
brought  in  was  astounding.  I  had 
written  our  copy  in  the  real  thought- 


paths  of  our  prospects,  and  they  re- 
sponded instantly,  automatically.  At 
the  end  of  the  copy  I  had  placed  a 
small  picture  of  a  booklet  that  would 
give  the  engineer  the  information  he 
wanted  about  his  problems — and  a 
corner  card.  They  used  the  coupon 
freely.  Furthermore,  we  sold  ten  per 
cent  of  these  inquiries  in  six  months — 
cut  of  every  hundred  inquiries  we  sold 
ten  with  an  average  sales  unit  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

You  may  think  the  corner  card  did 
it — but  you  are  wrong,  for  we  used 
the  same  card  on  both  types  of  copy. 
Again,  you  may  say,  advertising  the 
booklet  that  way  is  all  right,  but  it 
brings  in  a  lot  of  useless  inquiries — 
curiosity  seekers,  students,  etc.  Not 
at  all — the  advertising  copy  followed 
the  thought  paths  of  the  boiler  plant 
engineer — it  interested  him  intensely, 
but  it  would  bore  anyone  else;  that 
means  it  was  selective  in  its  appeal. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a  place  on  the 
coupon  for  the  inquirer  to  fill  in  the 
name  of  his  plant  and  his  position.  I 
have  found  it  rare  indeed  that  a  curi- 
osity seeker  will  fill  that  out — it  seems 
deceptive,  and  I  imagine  most  people 
feel  it's  a  little  too  much  like  cheating. 
Anyway,  they  rarely  try  to  fool  us. 

THERE  is  nothing  different  about 
this  idea  except  that  this  advertis- 
ing follows  very  closely  the  thought 
channels  of  the  engineer — it  doesn't  tell 
how  wonderful  our  product  is  because  he 
doesn't  care  anything  about  that  and 
we  don't  blow  our  own  horn. 

The  fact  is  this  copy  reached  the 
engineer  because  it  talked  about  /ns 
prohlems  instead  of  about  our  prodKctf:. 
It  was  fuU  of  the  very  things  that 
occupied  his  thoughts,  the  practical 
everyday  difficulties  that  he  had  to 
overcome. 

But  there  is  another  thing  about  this 
copy  that  was  interesting.  It  made 
practically  no  difference  how  I  dressed 
up  this  text  or  what  medium  I  used  to 
convey  it  to  the  prospect.  We  got 
jibout  the  same  results  from  it  all  the 
time.  I  took  one  advertisement  that 
showed  a  big  return  and  using  the 
same  copy — the  identical  same  words — 
published  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
one  case  I  used  art  work,  in  another 
case  photographs  or  decorations  of 
various  sorts  and  again  I  used  just 
plain  type  like  the  correspondence 
school  advertisements,  and  it  never 
missed  once — the  returns  were  prac- 
tically the  same  in  every  instance. 
That  was  because  the  message  was 
right — it  landed  in  the  thought  chan- 
nels of  the  men  we  wanted   to   reach. 
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and  it  didn't  matter  how  it  arrived 
there — the  result  was  the  same. 

I  turned  that  advertisement  into  a 
letter  using  practically  the  same 
words  with  a  letter  salutation  to  start 
off,  and  it  brought  in  two  per  cent 
replies  from  our  mailing  list.  Again 
I  reprinted  the  magazine  advertise- 
ment exactly  as  published — using  an 
8%  in.  X  11  in.  sheet  of  coated  stock — 
wrote  a  brief  note  to  go  with  it  and 
mailed  it  to  the  same  list  of  names 
It  brought  two  per  cent  replies.  For 
nearly  five  years  now  we  have  been 
virtually  using  this  same  advertise- 
ment— not  the  exact  words,  you  under- 
stand, but  that  formula,  the  same 
arrangement  of  ideas — and  today  it 
produces  the  same  result  in  inquiries 
and  in  orders. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  believe 
that  industrial  advertising  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  definite  return  in  inqiiiries 
that   can   be   turned   into   orders. 

The  fact  is  that  this  system  works 
with  astonishing  consistency.  We 
manufacture  a  number  of  products 
and  we  sell  them  in  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  different  fields,  but  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  field  that  did  not  yield  to 
this  treatment.  In  each  case,  of  course, 
the  problem  is  different,  the  groups  we 
advertise  to  have  different  habits, 
different  problems  and  different 
thought  paths,  but  once  we  have  found 
these  thought  paths  each  group  re- 
sponds and  the  volume  of  response  is 
a  very  definite  thing. 

Before  we  started  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising our  inquiries  cost  up  to  $40 
each.  In  one  field  particularly  I 
remember  they  cost  us  $60 — and  we 
have  now  reduced  that  figure  to  $4.95, 
although  the  postal  rate  increase  last 
April  has  brought  the  figure  over  $5. 

I  don't  deny  that  advertising  may 
have  a  great  hidden  influence  on  sales 
— undoubtedly  it  does — but  I  do  say 
that  if  your  message  is  right,  if  it  hits 
the  thought  paths  of  your  audience 
correctly — those  people  will  respond 
immediately  and  consistently — they 
will  do  so  almost  mechanically,  because 
you  have  given  them  the  proper  stimu- 
lus necessary  for  their  response. 


1WANT  to  drive  home  these  four 
points.  First — that  modern  industrial 
advertising  goes  far  beyond  the  simple 
announcement  of  goods  for  sale.  It 
seeks  out  prospective  users  and  opens 
their  eyes  to  the  advantages  they  will 
gain  from  the  product.  Second — that 
any  user  buys  a  product  for  absolutely 
selfish  reasons — because  he  expects  to 
gain  by  the  transaction.  Third — that 
you  cannot  interest  your  prospects  by 
telling  them  about  yourself,  your 
ideals  or  your  wonderful  organization. 
You  must  talk  about  his  troubles,  be- 
cause those  are  his  interests — you  must 
follow  in  the  paths  of  his  thinking. 
Fourth — if  your  advertisements  are 
J  written  in  these  channels  they  will 
-  produce  an  immediate  and  definite 
response — there  will  be  no  question  of 
unseen  influence  and  hidden  returns — 
you  will  have  an  absolutely  positive 
■r  result. 
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EVERYTHING  TO  EAT  WEAR  &  FURNISH  THE  HOME 

This  Store  Was  Built 
By  The  Farmer^s  Wife 


Skinner-  Chamberlain 
&  Co.  of  Albert  Lea, 
a  town  of  only  8,056, 
is  the  largest  store  in 
Minnesota  outside  of 
the  Twin  Cities.  Their 
building  represents  an 
investment  of  up- 
wards of  $200,000  and 
its  four  floors  of  29 
departments  include 
groceries,  dry  goods, 
ready-to-wear,  milli- 
nery, furniture,  men's 
clothing,  shoes,  lug- 
gage and  beauty  par- 
lors. 

Bert  Skinner,  Presi- 
dent, recently  said: 


"We  have  built  our  vol- 
ume because  we  have 
given  our  trade  city  mer- 
chandise in  a  city  store 
with  the  same  range  of 
city  selection.  Advertised 
lines  are  carried  in  all  de- 
partments. 60%  of  our 
total  sales  come  from  the 
farmers  within  a  radius 
of  75  miles  and  it  is  this 
market  that  has  made 
possible  the  development 
of  this  modern  store." 

The  farmer's  wife  of 
1925,  prosperous  with 
a  good  harvest,  buys 
the  best  merchandise 
that  manufacturers 
and  advertisers  have 
to  offer. 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 


St.  Paul 


Minnesota 
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This  magazine  protects 
its  readers  against  poor 
goods  and  its  advertisers 
against  unfair  competi- 
tion— 

It  accepts  no  advertising 
in  which  sets,  parts,  or 
supplies  are  offered  at  cut 
rates. 

It  carries  no  advertising  of 
concerns  unable  to  pay  for 
their   space   on  due  dates. 

It  prints  only  advertise- 
ments of  apparatus  that  has 
been  tested  and  approved 
by  the  Popular  Radio 
Laboratory. 


Hudson  Maxim 

"Popular  Radio  deserves  to  be 
popular." 

Marconi 

"My  cordial  congratulations  to 
Popular  Radio." 

Dr.  Lee  de  Forest 

"No  one  in  contact  with  radio  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  debt  we  all  owe 
to  Popular  Radio." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

"Congratulations  to  Popular  Radio 
and  its  successful  endeavor  to  in- 
terest readers  in  scientific  prin- 
ciples." 

John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  Popular 
Radio  You  have  balanced  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  magazine  remark- 
ably well,  maintaining  a  dignified 
and  reliable  scientific  background, 
yet  making  it  readable  and  of  pop- 
ular interest.  From  personal  ex- 
perience I  know  the  skill  which  this 
involves.  Your  magazine  has  taken 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  radio  profession." 


Popular 
Radio 

Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York         Established  1922  Chicago 


In  Sharper  Focus 


James  C.  Parker 
Eastern  Manager 


Edward  F.  Lethen 
Western  Manager 


Harry  Taylor 

LIFE,  they  say,  is  apt  to  be  a  jolly 
little  race  from  start  to  finish. 
Certainly  Harry  Taylor's  is.  Not 
that  there  aren't  interesting  undertones 
and  overtones  along  with  the  race  idea 
— but  essentially  he's  a  smiling  streak 
of  lightning,  with  a  purpose. 

Back  in  the  days  when  knickers  had 
an  age  limit,  Harry  Taylor  began  rac- 
ing— pacing  milk-wagons  for  practice 
until  he  held  the  neighborhood  running 
record.  At  college  he  took  the  inter- 
collegiate half-mile  and  was  also  the 
white   star   in    one    of    the    most  vivid 


events  ever  staked  at  the  famous  Gar- 
den, an  exhibition  quarter-mile  between 
two  great  runners,  both  Taylors,  the 
white  against  the  black — a  neck-and- 
neck  struggle  all  around  and  right 
through  the  tape. 

For  a  year  or  so  after  Amherst  he 
ran  around  selling  patterns,  and  almost 
from  that  time  he  has  been  an  aggres- 
sive figure  in  business  paper  affairs 
He  will  soon  complete  his  first  twenty 
years  with  the  Economist  Group — a 
one-line  progress  from  an  uncertain 
cub  salesman  to  a  valued  advertising 
manager.  He  is  a  natural  orator 
though  he  doesn't  care  much  to  bi 
His  talks  are  straight,  fast  and  exi  it 
ing,  and  he  is  scheduled  or  called  (ni 
whenever  men  gather  to  discuss  ad\ii 
tising  and  publishing. 

At  all  times,  Harry  Taylor  stick'-  In 
his  principles  and  travels  straight 
toward  his  mark.  He  is  a  success  at 
the  business  of  handling  men  and  also 
at  the  art  of  making  them.  It  isn't  in 
his  makeup  to  sidestep  the  responsibil- 
ities of  being  a  friend  to  anyone  under 
him  and  with  him. 

Outside  of  business  his  pace  is  the 
same.  Harry  Taylor's  idea  of  a  real 
rest  is  to  start  fishing  hours  before 
breakfast,  to  keep  at  it  between  meals 
and  to  carry  on  till  dark.  Once  he 
staged  nn  enic  struggle  with  a  tarpon 
which  looked  like  the  biggest  ever — 
only  to  land  a  shark!     If  you  want  a 


good  time,  convince  him  you  are  a  fish 
fan,  and  listen. 

Harry  Taylor  might  be  called  a  water 
bug.  When  he  isn't  angling,  he  designs 
and  builds  model  sailboats,  seriously 
and  successfully.  He  wins  races  and 
cups  and  honor  this  way  too,  and  is  an 
"accepted  authority"  on  matters  mari- 
time. 

He's  a  popular  partner  at  anything. 
Golf  doesn't  quite  fit  his  temperament 
but  he  joins  in  with  a  will  and  his  four- 
some friends  testify  to  his  ability  to 
sock  'em  with  an  iron  incredibly  far 
and  consistently  straight. 

All  of  which  is  a  rather  obscure  tes- 
timonial to  a  keen  mind,  a  flashing  per- 
-sonality — and  a  most  considerate  gen- 
tleman. Our  apologies — not  to  Harry 
Taylor,  because  ego  is  the  one  thing  he 
has  nothing  of — but  to  the  many  who 
would  gladly  do  battle  to  have  him 
properly  applauded. 

William  G.  Snow 

IN  the  year  1863,  W.  G.  Snow  drove 
the  first  nail  in  his  summer  home 
and  set  his  first  stickful  of  type. 
We  were  not  present  to  record  these 
facts  but  the  date  must  be  correct  for 
it  was  in  that  year  that  Mr.  Snow  was 
born  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  * 
the  two  performances  mentioned  were 
his  very  first  acts.  As  for  the  driving 
(if  the  nails  he  has — in  the  cryptic  an- 
nouncement of  a  certain  advertising 
agency — B.  A.  I.  S.  and  the  result  is 
.1  most  attractive  house  perched  on 
une  of  the  many  hills  of  Granville, 
Mass.       The     accompanying     portrait 


shows  him  in  one  of  the  rare  moments 
when  the  nails  have  been  exhausted 
temporarily  or  when  he  has  ceased 
pounding  in  order  to  give  some  thought 
a.s  to  where  he  shall  drive  the  next 
nail.  He  has  "backslid"  on  the  type- 
setting, letting  the  other  fellow  do  that 
job  now,  but  he  has  continued  to  supply 
the  copy,  most  of  the  latter,  since  1893, 
dealing  with  the  advantages  and  de- 
lights of  being  well  supplied  with  1847 
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Rogers  Bros.  Silverplate,  which  is 
produced  by  the  International  Silver 
Company  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  or- 
ganization   responsible   for   his   salary. 

Amateur  journalism  was  the  con- 
suming passion  of  young  Snow,  al- 
though it  is  doubtful  if  the  youngster 
realized  what  a  large  part  printer's 
ink  was  to  play  in  his  subsequent 
career.  In  1877  he  helped  organize  the 
Connecticut  .A.mateur  Press  -Associa- 
tion and  twenty-five  years  later  he 
joined  with  other  old-time  amateur 
journalists  and  formed  "The  Fossils," 
which  has  enrolled  in  its  membership 
others  well  known  in  advertising  and 
kindred  pursuits  as  well  as  some  who 
have  wandered  far  afield  but  whose 
memories  of  the  old  days  when  they  set 
their  own  editorials  are  still  vivid. 
"Will"  Snow— as  the  Fossils  know  him 
— was  their  president  in  1922. 

Mr.  Snow  has  seen  advertising  grow 
from  a  rather  crude  and  awkward 
youth  to  its  present  position  and  has 
played  his  part  in  making  it  more 
attractive  and  more  artistic  on  the  one 
hand  and  more  convincing  and  less 
erratic  on  the  other.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  International  Silver  Com- 
pany in  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  since  it  formation. 

Mr.  Snow  is  married  and  has  a  son 
and  daughter.  The  former's  veins,  like 
his  father's,  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  printer's  ink  and  this  manifests 
itself  in  his  work  as  president  of  the 
Kelsey  Press  Company  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  which  for  many  years  has  sup- 
plied the  amateur  printer  (as  well  as 
professionals)  with  the  press  and  type 
he  loves  to  touch. 


Roger  M.  Harris 

Formerly  associated  with  Sweeny  & 
Price  publishers'  representatives,  Bos- 
ton, has  joined  the  Eastern  sales  staff 
of  International  Studio. 

Henry  Schott 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Nation's  Business,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Edtvard  C.  Barroll 

Formerly  manager  of  the  direct-mail 
department  of  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  John  Ring,  Jr., 
Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  same  city. 

Alger  M.  MacCready 

Formerly  with  MacCready  &  Wood- 
ruff, Davenport,  Iowa,  advertising 
agency,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Goulston  Company,  Boston,  as  manager 
in  charge  of  sales. 

Lever  Brothers  Company 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  advertising  is 
now  handled  as  follows:  Grafton  B. 
Perkins,  advertising  manager;  Homer 
M.  Clark,  associate  advertising  mana- 
ger and  in  direct  charge  of  Lifebuoy 
and  Rinso;  John  R.  Gilman,  assistant 
advertising  manager  and  in  direct 
charge  of  Lux  and  Lux  Toilet  Form. 
Agencies:  Lux,  Lux  Toilet  Form  and 
Rinso,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company; 
Lifebuoy,  The  Gorman  Company;  Olva 
Toilet  Soap  and  NoVap  Auto  Radiator 
Glycerine,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom. 


Winter  is  urging  many  people  to  go  South.  By  automo- 
bile and  rail,  thousands  are  coming  to  the  Mississippi  Coast — 
the  "Riviera  of  America." 

Why  not  influence  the  Winter  buying  of  this  group — along 
with  the  many  prosperous  home-folks  now  reached — through 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  Daily  Herald,  the  wide- 
awake newspaper  that  "Covers  the  Coast." 

The  »D7\ily  Herali 

GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI  BILOXI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


DISPLAY  advertising  forms  of  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling  Fortnightly  close  ten 
days  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held  open 
until  the  Saturday  before  the  publication 
date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to  appear  in  the  Janu- 
ary 13th  issue  must  reach  us  not  later  than 
January  4th.  Classified  advertisements  will 
be  accepted  up  to  Saturday,  January  9th. 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms:  building  ma- 
terial and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

Est.  1873  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industiy 
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Tlie  Costa  Rican 
Market 

[continued  from  eage  32] 

one.  English  firms  feature  a  higher 
grade  umbrella  for  which,  through 
good  advertising,  they  have  worked  up 
a   large   market. 

As  in  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  in  Central  America  the  glare 
of  the  sun  on  sunshiny  days  is  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  eyes.  Consequently 
these  countries,  as  a  whole,  are  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  American 
manufacturers  of  optical  goods.  A 
fairly  large  proportion  of  the  eye- 
glasses used  are  colored  sun  glasses, 
the  amber  and  smoked  varieties  pre- 
dominating. 

The  heat  and  the  great  humidity  in 
Costa  Rica  very  decidedly  determine 
the  types  of  goods  which  can  be  used. 
Rubber  goods  and  textiles  containing 
rubber  cannot  be  carried  long  in  stock 
because  they  deteriorate  rapidly;  silk 
rots  and  falls  to  pieces;  heavy  textiles 
and  many  foodstuffs  are  affected  by 
the  heat;  and  brass  fixtures  and  the 
like  are  apt  to  corrode. 

Dampness  and  corrosion  affect  mu- 
sical instruments,  some  of  which  have 
to  be  especially  constructed  for  tropical 
climates.  In  the  sale  of  pianos  in 
Costa  Rica,  the  Germans  have  been 
more  successful  than  American  firms 
because  they  have  taken  greater  care 
to  construct  the  instruments  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  market.  To 
give  satisfaction  in  that  market,  it  is 
said  that  all  metal  parts  should  be  rust- 
proof, that  the  sound  board  should  be, 
preferably,  of  metal,  and  that  all  wood 
used  should  be  of  a  nature  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  the  wood  ant. 

THE  climate  not  only  has  effect 
upon  the  goods  which  will  be  bought 
in  Costa  Rica  but  also  upon  the  pack- 
ing of  those  goods.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  pack  all  goods  so 
as  to  safeguard  them  against  tropical 
dampness.  Another  consideration  in 
packing  is  the  tariff  of  Costa  Rica, 
which  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight 
of  the  packages.  The  packing  should, 
therefore,  always  be  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with   strength. 

In  selling  to  Costa  Rica,  direct 
selling  is  the  more  usual  method,  al- 
though sometimes  sales  are  made 
through  commission  agents.  As  in  all 
agricultural  countries,  the  harvest  and 
crop  selling  seasons  are  the  best  times 
for  selling.  Coffee  is  picked  from 
August  to  December,  and  the  crop  is 
practically  all  shipped  by  June. 
Bananas  are  virtually  an  all-the-year- 
around  product,  with  the  heaviest  sell- 
ing between   April   and   September. 

Costa  Rica,  with  only  about  500,000 
inhabitants,  bought  from  the  United 
States  in  1924  approximately  $6,000,- 
000  worth  of  goods,  and  its  imports 
from  the  United  States  represent  less 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  its  total  imports. 
Some   of   the   other   Central   American 
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countries,  particularly  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  buy  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  imports  from  the  United  States. 
AH  of  the  Central  American  countries 
are  in  the  developing  stage,  and  their 
prosperity  depends  upon  a  few  crops, 
Ml  that  the  purchasing  power  fluctuates 
according  to  good  or  bad  years  in  the 
crops.  Costa  Rica  is  somewhat  more 
developed  than  most  of  the  others,  but 
inasmuch  as  all  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  have  similar  climate,  vir- 
tually the  same  crops,  and  the  same 
potentialities,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  representative  Central  American 
market. 


c-^s-e 


Jordan  Makes  a 
Prediction 

From  a  letter  of  Edward  S.  Jor- 
dan, president  of  the  Jordan  Motor 
(^ar  Company,  entitled:  '"What's 
(ioinj;  to  Happen  Between  Now  and 
Next  Fourth   of  July?" 

1.  Christmas  business  will  reveal 
that  we  are  at  the  height  of  the  great- 
est period  of  prosperity  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

2.  Sales  of  high  priced  merchandise 
in  department  stores  exceed  all  pre- 
vious records. 

3.  United  States  Steel  selling  close 
to  140  with  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased income  for  stockholders  reveals 
a  highly  prosperous  condition  for  at 
least  a  year  to  come  in  that  great 
fundamental  industry. 

4.  Car  loadings  on  the  railroads,  with 
a  possibility  of  increased  pay  for  rail- 
road employees  is  the  most  significant 
fact  in  the  business  of  transportation. 
If  they  raise  the  wages  of  railroad 
men  look  out  for  the  biggest  year  this 
country  has  ever  had  in  1926. 

5.  Prices  of  commodities  will  go  up 
but  business  men  are  not  overstocking. 
They  are  still  buying  pretty  much  from 
hand  to  mouth.  They  were  pretty  badly 
burned  in  1921  and  have  not  for- 
gotten it. 

6.  Automobile  production  will  reach 
its  highest  peak  in  the  spring  of  192(i 
but  the  manufacturers  are  intelligent 
enough  not  to  over  produce.  That  is, 
we  think  they  are. 

7.  Stocks  of  automobiles  throughout 
the  country  are  lower  today,  propor- 
tionate to  the  demand,  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  second  hand  car  market 
is   most  satisfactory. 

8.  And  perhaps  most  important: 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  through- 
out the  United  States  that  Coolidge 
is  a  pretty  good  man  in  Washington, 
and  that  conviction  is  likely  to  ma- 
terialize in  his  re-election  in  1928.  At 
least  it  will  be  discounted  by  all  busi- 
ness men  in  the  interval. 

9.  The  Coolidge  policy  of  lowering 
taxes  will  create  a  most  favorable  busi- 
ness situation,  and  with  the  Federal 
Reserve,  that  most  admirable  institu- 
tion, regrulating  supply  and  rates  for 
money,  business  is  likely  to  go  at  top 
speed,  at  least  for  six  months. 


What  Is  the  Right  Kind 
of  Direct  Advertising  ? 


Too  many  Direct  Advertising  Campaigns  are 
slapped  together  in  dummy  form,  with  beauti- 
ful designs  and  clever  phrases,  as  their  feature 
appeal — and  altogether  too  often  they  are  shot  out 
to  mass  lists  without  regard.  The  results  are  in- 
variably disappointing,  and  Direct  Advertising  is 
given  a  black  eye. 

The  right  kind  of  Direct  Advertising  is  intelligently 
planned,  only  after  the  market  and  all  merchandising 
angles  are  thoroughly  surveyed  and  analyzed.  Then 
the  lists  are  selected  and  classified  according  to 
specific  appeals  and  buying  possibilities.  The  mail- 
ing pieces  are  now  well  thought  out  and  carefully 
prepared,  produced  and  mailed  to  this  selected  list, 
then  the  follow-ups  mailed  regularly. 

To  get  the  right  kind  of  Direct  Advertising,  let 
us  suggest  that  you  have  our  experienced  staff  plan, 
prepare,  and  produce  your  Direct  Advertising  for 
you.  Because  of  our  thoro  knowledge  of  the 
Science  of  Marketing  by  Mail  we  have  produced  suc- 
cessful Direct  Advertising  Campaigns  for  our  cus- 
tomers which  have  brought  about  a  demand  for  our 
service  national  in  scope.  It  will  pay  you  to  talk 
over  your  Direct  Mail  plans  with  one  of  our  staff. 


Buckley,  Dement  &  Company 


1314  W.Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAQO 


247  Park  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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Extra  Advertising 
Value  in  these 
2  Feature 
Numbers 

THE  Chicago  Power  Show  Announcement 
Number,  pubhshed  January  15,  1926,  will 
contain  a  list  of  exhibitors,  their  booth  num- 
bers, and  a  description  of  their  exhibits. 

The  February  1,  1926,  Chicago  Power 
Show  Number  will  be  distributed  from  our 
booth  at  the  show  and  for  ready  reference 
will  contain  floor  plan,  booth  numbers  and 
names  of  those  who  will  represent  each 
exhibitor. 

Together  these  two  feature  numbers  will 
visualize  the  Chicago  Power  Show  to  every 
one  of  tiie  more  than  23,000  readers  of  Power 
Plant  Engineering. 

Every  advertisement  in  these  two  Power 
Show  Numbers  vnW  share  in  the  prestige 
and  extra  value  assured  by  this  special  edi- 
torial service. 

Reserve  advertising  space  now  and  pre- 
pare copy  as  early  -as  possible  for  these  two 
important    numbers    featuring    the    Show. 

POWER  PLANT  ENGINEERING 

A.B.P.  537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,   III.  A.B.C. 


will  be  held  in  the  American  Ex- 
position Palace.  Chicago.  Jan. 
26  to  30.  inclusive.     It  will  be  a 

the  Middle  West.  West  and 
South.  To  manufacturers  of 
power  plant  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  this  show  will 
bring  a  new  audience  to  see  their 
exhibits. 

At  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  building  will  be  held  the 
Midwest  Power  Conference,  with 
program  of  addres- 
discussions. 
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Habit 


IT  has  been  frequently  stated  that 
man  is  a  creature  of  habit.  Be- 
cause of  this,  we  all  eat  three 
meals  a  day,  instead  of  two  or  five; 
we  all  wear  clothes  of  the  same  gen- 
eral design,  and  we  all — or  almost 
all — think  along  certain  conventional 
lines. 

A  few  humans  are  capable  of 
deviating  in  thought  from  the  straight 
conventional  groove.  These  are  the 
discoverers,  the  pioneers  and  the 
inventors. 

And,  because  of  the  rigid  mental 
habits  of  the  most  of  us,  their  lot  is 
often  far  from  lovely. 

In  the  good  old  days  if  one  got  too 
vocal  about  his  unconventional 
thinkings  he  stood  in  fair  prospect  of 
getting  a  thorough  roasting  at  the 
stake. 

In  more  recent  times  the  penalty 
for  originality  of  thought  was  re. 
duced  to  administering  a  mere  merry 
ha!  ha!  And,  by  the  way,  even  this 
can  be  pretty  hard  on  one  if  one  is 
in  real  earnest.  It's  hard  to  get  the 
hoot  when  one  knows  he  is  right. 

Today,  with  many  dreams  come 
true  (that  only  a  few  short  years  ago 
were  considered  fantastic ;  witness 
the  aeroplane,  the  radio  and  the  long 
line  of  wonderful  things  in  materials) 
there  is  a  much  more  ready  accep- 
tance of  new  ideas.  Not  that  the 
inertia  of  habit  has  been  wiped  out ; 
far  from  it;  but  that  people  have  had 
so  many  examples  in  recent  days  they 
are  actually  getting  into  the  habit  of 
being  more  open  minded. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
method  of  circulation.  Once,  the 
free-circulation  method  was  consid- 
ered useless.  Today,  it  is  readily  ac- 
cepted even  by  some  of  our  proudest 
die-hards. 

Thus,  we  progress. 

And,  'tis  a  good  sign,  entirely. 


^. 
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INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER  is  a  bit  of  a  nezv 
idea — in  its  field,  at  least.  That  it  has  been 
found  useful  in  cutting  sales  costs,  dozens 
of  well  content  advertisers  mil  cheerfully 
testify. 

The  whole  story  is  interesting  to  any  live 
sales  executive.     Would  you  hear  itt 


Florida! 

"Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,"  a  man 
told  me,  recently,  "a  high-powered 
salesman  sold  me  eighty  acres  of  Flor- 
ida land,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  install- 
ment plan — a  dollar  an  acre  a  month. 
Every  month,  for  nearly  five  years,  1 
mailed  that  man,  or  rather  the  com- 
pany he  represented,  a  check  for  $80. 
It  wasn't  always  the  easiest  thing  you 
can  imagine  to  do  this,  but  I  did  it. 
Finally,  I  got  title  to  the  land.  Then 
I  tried  to  sell  it.  I  listed  it  with  various 
real  estate  men.  I  advertised  it.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  part  of  my 
holding  at  about  half  the  price  I  had 
paid.  No  luck!  Finally,  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'Well,  if  nobody  wants  my  land, 
I'll  keep  it.' 

"Then  the  boom  in  Florida  land  broke 
loose.  The  property  for  which,  four 
years  ago,  I  could  not  find  a  buyer  at 
$35  an  acre  is  now  in  demand  at  five 
times  that  price.     Isn't  it  funny?" 


Installment  Selling 

In  the  issue  of  Nov.  4,  the  Fort- 
nightly had  an  article,  "In  Defense 
of  Installment  Selling,"  by  William  R. 
Basset. 

With  many — yes,  with  most — of  Mr. 
Basset's  statements,  I  heartily  agree. 
But  when  he  says:  "The  $18.00  a  week 
shop  girl  gets  more  real  pleasure  out 
of  her  $400  imitation  fur  coat  than  the 
boss'  wife  gets  out  of  her  sable  wrap," 
I  protest. 

Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  Mr. 
Basset,  by  making  such  a  statement, 
thoroughly  discredits  installment  sell- 
ing— he  gives  its  critics  precisely  the 
sort  of  weapon  they  are  looking  for. 

Think  of  it!  A  young  woman  earn- 
ing $936  a  year— if  she  holds  her  job- 
undertaking  to  buy  a  $400  fur  coat; 
and  an  imitation  fur  coat  at  that! 
What  an  absurdity! 

Equally  absurd,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  offer  of  a  New  York  automobile 
sales  agency,  "Pay  $25.00  cash  and 
drive  this  (used)  car  away."  No  man 
who  can  afford  to  make  a  first  payment 
of  only  $25.00  on  an  automobile  has 
any  right  to  buy  one.  The  fact  that 
the  seller  protects  himself  against  loss 
■ — as,  of  course,  he  does,  as  far  as  he 
can — has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Basset  says. 


that  "buying  present  benefits  from 
future  earnings  is  not  in  itself  nefari- 
ous." That  installment  selling  tends  i 
to  speed  up  industry,  because  it  en- 
larges the  circle  of  potential  buyers,  is 
likewise  true.  But  what  critics  of  in- 
stallment selling  object  to  is  not  the 
use  but  the  abuse  of  credit. 

What  I  personally  object  to,  in  in- 
stallment selling,  is  that,  often,  the 
"credit"  price  is  the  cash  price — that 
is,  those  of  us  who  are  so  old-fashioned 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  buy  unless  we  can 
pay  all-cash,  are  asked  to  pay  the  same 
price  as  people  of  dubious  financial 
standing,  whose  payments  are  spread 
over  a  period  of  months  or  even  years. 
Yet  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  we 
who  pay  cash,  "break  through,"  we  are 
astonished  at  what  we  find. 

A  case  in  point:     Recently,  through 
a   friend,    I    purchased    a — well,    never  i 
mind  what  it  was.     For  $37.50,  cash,  I 
got   what    is    sold    on    the    installment  j  ■ 
plan  for  $120 !  1 

Go  Further— and  You  May  11 

Fare  Worse 

Thanksgiving  Dinner,  as  advertised 
in  the  window  of  one  of  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores: 

Turkey  soup 10c. 

Roast  turkey  with  dressing. .  .    10c. 

Cranberry  sauce 5c. 

Celery  and  olives 5c. 

Pie  a  la  mode 10c. 

Coffee   5c. 

Total    45c. 

Yet  some  people  talk  about  the  cost,, 
of  high  living! 

From  the  Highlands  of 
Czechoslovakia 

In  the  window  of  a  haberdasher's  shop 
on  upper  Broadway  are  displayed  per- 
haps half-a-dozen  men's  scarfs.    Above 
them  is  a  card  to  this  effect : 
IMPORTED 
SCOTCH   MUFFLERS 
— Unique  in  Patt€)-n  and  Price 
The   scarfs   are   really   quite   attrac- 
tive.    You  would  think,  from  a  casual 
glance,  that  they  are  the  "real  thing 
They  are  not,  for  on  the  tag  sewn  to 
each  of  them,  you  will  read  as  follows: 
HIGHLAND 
TARTAN    SCARFS 
MADE  IN  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
I  told  a  Scotch  friend  of  mine  about 
tkem.     I  think  he  will  pull  through  al- 
though, as  his  doctor  told  me  over  the 
'phone    this    morning,    an     attack    of 
apoplexy  is  often  fatal. 

Jamoc. 


December   16.  l')2 
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r     A  Super-Bi'Ocidcast 


he  EngUsh-Speaking  World 
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Worldwide  Buying  Number 

The  February  4*-*'  Issue 

qf  Hardware  Age 


With  One  Stroke  You  Can  Cover 


The  great  American  hardware  mar- 
ket— all  hardware  jobbers  and  their 
travelling  salesmen,  all  important  hard- 
ware retailers  and  their  salesmen. 


The  hardware  distributors  of  th(e 

American  possessions  —  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone,  Philip- 
pines, etc. 


The  hardware  distributors  of  Great  Britain  and 

her  great  Colonies — Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  West  Indies,  India,  etc. 

Reserve   Your   Space    No^w 

"The  Most  Influential  Hardware  Paper" 


259  West  SQ*"  Street 


New  Yorlc  City 
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IS  YOUR  PRODUCT 

LISTED  HERE? 


If  it  is,  we  can  cooperate  to  mutual 
advantage 


THE  average  school 
and  college  campus 
is  a  buying  unit  so  small 
that  it  is  often  neglected. 
Yet  in  the  aggregate, 
these  small  units  have 
tremendous  purchasing 
power. 

What  does  the  average 
campus  need?  Athletic 
and  sporting  goods,  gen- 
eral student  supplies, 
felt  and  leather  goods, 
felt  pennants  of  every 
description,  paper  pen- 
nants and  seals  to  be 
pasted  on  trunks  and 
suitcases,  confetti  with 
collegiate  seals  or  fra- 
ternity crests,  memory 
books,  belts,  plaques, 
fraternity  skins,  college 
posters,  bronze  fraternity 
door  plates,  special  ser- 
vices for  tennis  racquets, 
printing,  engraving, 
multigraphing,  etc. 

The  Intercollegiate 
Sales  Service  advertises 
its  service  extensively, 
especially  among  col- 
leges and  schools  located 
in  small  towns  and  cities. 
It  does  not  handle  the 
actual  merchandise,  but 
acts  as  a  clearing  house 
for  its  customers.  It 
places   orders   for   them, 


or  supplies  them  with 
information  about  vari- 
ous products  in  case  they 
should  wish  to  do  busi- 
ness direct.  It  works  on 
a  commission  basis,  but 
supplies  information 
free.  It  conducts  special 
sales  for  reliable  houses 
dealing  in  college  goods 
and  athletic  goods,  and 
sells  college  specialties 
to  the  students,  using  its 
own  special  methods. 

In  order  to  perform 
its  service,  the  Intercol- 
legiate must  have  the  co- 
operation of  companies 
manufacturing  products 
which  it  can  market. 
Send  us  your  catalog. 
Tell  us  what  your  mini- 
mum order  require- 
ments are,  what  your 
credit  terms  are,  and  any 
other  information  that 
you  think  might  help  us. 
You  will  not  be  obli- 
gated to  do  business  with 
us.  But  we  need  this 
information  anyhow  in 
order  to  render  our  in- 
formation service  com- 
plete. 

Will  you  cooperate 
with  us  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  vast  college  trade? 
Write  us  now! 


SntetcoUegiate  ^ales  ^erbice 


''"The  Coniptis  Clearing  House'^ 


P.  O.  Box  59 


Watertowii,  N.  Y. 


Another  Trademark 
Is  Sold 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  40] 
package    form,    the    volume    rolled    up 
has    not    been    as    large    as    might    be 
expected. 

The  Aunt  Jemima  package  is  one 
!  of  the  most  lively  and  effective  shelf 
{  and  counter  display  designs  ever  de- 
'  vised  for  a  grocery  package.  A  large 
part  of  the  effectiveness  resides  in 
Aunt  Jemima  herself.  The  company 
has  been  thoroughly  alert  in  its  ad- 
vertising, its  dealer  work  and  its  sales- 
manship. The  turnover  idea  has  been 
hammered  home  with  a  great  insis- 
tence to  dealers,  and  has  been  the 
Aunt  Jemima  bulwark  of  strength 
against  the  "boring  from  within"  of 
private  brands  and  their  insidious  ap- 
peal of  price  and  profit,  on  the  false 
iaasis  of  calculation  so  conmion  to  un- 
advertised  and  private  brand  goods. 
The  Aunt  Jemima  Company  even  cir- 
culates a  booklet  "What  Tony  Teaches 
the  Grocer  on  Turnover,"  which 
graphically  uses  the  business  parable 
of  the  famous  banana  peddler  and  his 
one  or  two  turnovers  per  day  for  point- 
ing the  turnover  moral. 

The  volume  of  advertising  expendi- 
ture for  Aunt  Jemima  has  never  been 
really  huge.  The  impression  is  made 
that  the  advertising  is  greater  than  it 
really  is.  The  advertising  expenditure 
in  the  magazines  for  Aunt  Jemima  in 
1924  was  $72,000 ;  in  newspapers  about 
$75,000.  Back  in  1919  and  1920  about 
$225,000  was  spent  in  magazine  adver- 
tising; in  1918,  $142,000;  in  1917,  $73,- 
000,  and  in  1916,  $42,000. 

FOUR  million  dollars  as  a  sale  price 
for  Aunt  Jemima  predicates,  on 
standard  modes  of  calculation,  an  aver- 
age net  profit  of  about  $800,000  for  the 
past  five  years — which  is,  in  this  writ- 
er's opinion,  a  considerably  greater  sum 
than  was  actually  earned.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  trademark  was  bought 
at  a  considerable  premium  above  the 
actual  current  earning  power  and  in- 
ventory assets  of  the  company.  In  the 
last  ten  years  or  so,  Aunt  Jemima  has 
spent  a  total  of  approximately  $1,500,- 
000  in  advertising.  According  to  my 
calculations,  this  million  and  a  half 
dollars  has  actually  been  returned  at 
a  good  profit  to  the  owners,  over  and 
above  a  purely  business-like  price  for 
the  property.  In  other  words,  the 
Aunt  Jemima  advertising  can  be  said 
to  have  cost  the  owners  nothing  for 
ten  years,  although  they  have  been 
making  a  good  profit  on  sales  entirely 
developed  and  maintained  by  this  ad- 
vertising in  the  ten  year  period. 

I  stress  this  new  example  as  very 
valuable  additional  evidence  (there  are 
many  others)  that  advertising  for  a_ 
good  article  has  a  three-fold  value:  (1) 
a  value  for  immediate  sales-making; 
(2)  a  value  for  public  good  will  mak- 
ing, ultimately  to  be  a  sales  maker; 
and  (3)  a  value  equal,  if  not  greater 
to    the    expenditure,    accruing,    in    the 
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capital  account,  and  showing  in  the 
sales  figure  if  the  business  is  sold.  It 
is  this  latter  value  which  is  rather 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  The  Castoria 
sale  was  a  tremendous  eye-opener  to 
Wall  Street  in  this  regard.  The  Street's 
neat  calculations  and  rule  of  valuation 
were  broken.  The  Dodge  sale,  equally 
an  outstanding  example,  further  e.xcited 
Wall  Street  (it  is  credited  with  start- 
ing the  big  automobile  stock  boom)  ; 
and  the  price  now  attained  for  the 
Dodge  shares  under  the  new  financing 
plan  is  absolute  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  more  modern  theory,  in 
which  good  will  attained  through  trade- 
ir.ark  name  value  plays  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part. 

When  good  will  is  soundly  built  as 
Jemima  has  been  built,  by  a  name,  in- 
dividualistically  made  graphic  by  a  pic- 
ture and  an  idea,  and  the  product  ably 
merchandised  and  advertised,  there  re- 
.sults  a  permanency  of  possibility  of 
earning  power  equalled  in  almost  no 
jther  way.  Many  hard-hitting  guns, 
much  guerilla  warfare,  many  aggres- 
sive campaigns  have  been  trained 
against  Aunt  Jemima's  premier  place, 
hut  it  still  outsells  any  others  three  to 
one. 


T.  E.  Kendall 

Assistant  sales  manager  of  Baker- 
V'awter  Company,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  announces  his  resignation,  ef- 
fective Jan.  1,  1926.  He  will  become 
associated  with  Wolf  &  Company,  pub- 
lic accountants,  Chicago. 

The  C.  L.  Hoiiser  Company 

Newspaper  publishers  representa- 
tives. New  York,  announce  the  opening 
of  an  oflice  in  the  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  Inc. 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Standard  Pneumatic  Action 
Company,  manufacturers  of  player 
piano   actions. 

./.  J.  Hartigan 

Formerly  associated  with  Critchfield 
&  Company,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit 
advertising  agency,  as  space  buyer. 

C  J.  Mooney 

Has  resigned  as  export  manager  of 
The  Mennen  Company  to  become  ex- 
port sales  manager  of  the  Firestone- 
Apsley  Rubber  Company,  Hudson, 
Mass. 

The  Whitney-Graham  Company 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  printing  plant 
with  headquarters  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  a  branch  sales  office  in  New  Y'ork 
City.  The  new  company  will  be  headed 
by  Merle  B.  Whitney  and  H.  H. 
Graham,  formerly  with  the  Matthews- 
Northrup  Works  in  executive  capaci- 
ties. 

701...S  r.  Beddell.  Jr. 

Has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  recently  opened  by  The 
Ont'ook. 
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Printed  salesmanship  is  entirely  different 
from  any  other  method  of  contact  between 
manufacturer  and  the  buying  public. 

And  no  manufacturer  can  get  maxin^um  re- 
sults from  advertising  selling  without  expert 
help  in  its  preparation. 

We  are  specialists  in  producing  printed  sales- 
manship for  technical  advertisers. 

Our  booklet  "Technical  Advertising"  will 
be  cheerfully  mailed  to  you  upon  request. 


Arthur  Henry  Co. 

INC  ^ 

iMdVertising 

1481  BROADVWW    ^ 
NEW  YORK 
Telephone  BRYANT  8078 
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The  MAI  LB  AG  for  3  years  for  $2 

Twelve  issues  of  The  MAILBAG 
are  a  big  dollars'  worth  for  any- 
body interested  in  direct-mail  ad- 
vertising— but  3  years  for  $2  is  the 
biggest  buy  in  the  trade  paper 
field.  New  volume  starts  with 
January  —  many  new  features. 
Use  the  blank  below — and  do  it 
now. 

The  MAILBAG,  625  Caxton  BIdg.,  Cleveland 

Yes.  send  me  The  MAILBAG  3  years  for  $2. 

Name 

Address    

City    State    
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Replying  to  Mr.  Murdoch 

By  S.  Roland  Hall 

IMAGINE  that  many  readers  have 
been  interested  in  Mr.  Marcellus 
Murdoch's  explanation,  or  defense, 
of  the  2-rate  system  used  by  many 
newspapers. 

As  I  understand  Mr.  Murdoch's  sum- 
up,  he  holds  that  the  national  adver- 
tiser shouldn't  be  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  retailer  frequently  has  a 
better  rate,  but  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  fact  (?)  that  the  newspapers'  rate 
to  the  national  advertiser  affords  a 
profitable  margin,  anyhow.  At  least, 
Mr.  Murdoch  says:  "Practically  all  na- 
tional advertisers  receive  value  from 
the  newspapers'  total  circulation. 
There  is  no  waste." 

It  will  be  news  to  many  of  us  to 
learn  that  newspaper  circulation,  or 
any  other  general  circulation,  is  prac- 
tically without  waste  to  the  mass  of 
national  advertisers.  Some  of  us  who 
are  in  the  conservative  group  and  do 
not  mind  admitting  that,  think  there 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  waste 
in  all  general  circulation  for  most  na- 
tional advertisers.  Of  course,  a  few 
advertisers  can  be  named  who  have 
a  logical  appeal  to  every  man.  woman 
and  child  who  reads.  But  a  great 
many  advertisers  with  whose  problems 
I  am  familiar  would  be  more  than 
pleased  if  they  could  see  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  readers  in  any  large  gen- 
eral circulation  represented  logical 
prospective   purchasers. 

Mr.  Murdoch  seems  to  think  that  the 
national  advertiser,  when  he  uses 
newspaper  space,  enjoys  advantages 
over  the  retailer.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  advantages  are  on  the  other  side. 
The  retailer  has  local  acquaintances, 
he  has  window  display,  and  he  is  fre- 
quently able  to  advertise  one  manufac- 
turer's product  in  connection  with 
others,  thus  bringing  about  some  econ- 
omy in  treatment. 

But  to  take  Mr.  Murdoch's  conclusion 
at  face  value:  if  the  national  adver- 
tiser should  ignore  the  lower  rate  to 
the  retail  advertiser  and  should  be  sat- 
isfied to  pay  any  rate  asked  because  it 
possibly  aff'ords  a  profit,  wouldn't  it  be 
logical  to  go  further  and  make  the 
rate  for  national  advertisers  a  flexible 
one,  according  to  the  profit  he  enjoys? 
Let  that  flexible  rate,  also,  have  a  sav- 
ing clause  so  that,  when  the  national 
advertiser  loses  in  his  newspaper  cam- 
paign, he  can  get  his  money  back. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  publisher 
who  feels  sure  that  practically  all  na- 
tional advertisers  earn  a  profit  from 
advertising  in  his  medium  would  run 
little  risk. 

Of  course,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
usual  argument  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, repeated  impressively  by  Mr. 
Murdoch,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the 
newspaper  publisher  to  get  business 
from  the  local  advertiser  and  much 
more  expensive  to  get  national  adver- 
tising, but  I  have  recently  been  in  ad- 
vertising conventions  where  newspaper 
publishers  argued  emphatically  that 
national     advertisers     should     conduct 
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their  own  local  newspaper  campaigns 
rather  than  put  these  campaigns  in 
the  hands  of  retailers.  It  was  frankly 
admitted  that  too  often  the  local  rt 
tailer  is  short-visioned — that  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  get  him  to  spend  money  n 
advertising  national  products.  In 
.stances  were  cited  of  cases  where  manu 
facturer.s  allowed  a  5  per  cent  margii 
to  the  local  retailer  for  local  adverti 
ing  and  the  retailer  wouldn't  e%en 
spend  this,  but  kept  the  5  per  cent  a 
extra  profit. 

Now,  which  group  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers is  right — the  one  group  argu- 
ing that  it  is  easier  to  get  business 
from  the  local  advertiser,  or  the  one 
arguing  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
business  from  him?  The  water  can- 
not very  well  be  carried  on  both  shoul- 
ders in  this  argument. 

For  some  years  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers have  been  campaigning  very  ag- 
gressively on  national  advertisers  to 
spend  more  money  in  newspaper  pages. 
They  should  see  that  penalizing  the 
national  advertiser  with  a  higher  rate 
is  putting  an  obstacle  in  their  own 
path.  As  rates  stand  in  many  news- 
paper oflSces  today,  the  national  adver- 
tiser has  every  reason  to  content  him- 
self with  furnishing  dealer  helps,  or 
arranging  with  the  local  dealer  to  run 
his  own  campaigns — at  the  preferred 
rate  that  he  enjoys — and  make  some 
allowance  on  the  total  cost. 

This  problem  is  one  of  keen  interest 
to  me,  for  I  recently  had  a  promising 
newspaper  campaign  thrown  out  of  my 
hands  entirely  because  the  local  retail 
selling  agent  of  the  advertiser  was  able 
to  underbid  the  advertising  agent  in 
the  matter  of  rates.  If  this  local  re- 
tail selling  agent  messes  up  the  test 
campaign  of  newspaper  advertising 
that  I  had  outlined,  the  newspapers 
may  lose  a  campaign  that  would  have 
extended  to  fifty  populous  sections  of 
the  United  States.  An  advertising 
agent  is  placed  in  a  very  odd  position 
when  a  local  man  can  purchase  a  given 
amount  of  space  at  a  real  saving  over 
the  advertising  agent's  estimate. 

This  issue  of  two  prices  for  the  same 
amount  of  the  same  kind  of  space  Is  a 
vital  one  to  advertisers.  I  suggest  that 
you  throw  open  your  columns  for  a 
free  and  frank  discussion  of  it. 


Morgan  J.  Emery 

Formerly  with  the  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  Sun,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
started  an  advertising  agency  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.  D.  C.  Batchelor,  formerly 
with  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
is  associated  with  Mr.  Emery. 

P.    W.   Nickel 

Formerly  associated  with  Walter  J. 
Peterson,  Grand  Rapids  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Corduroy  Tire  Com- 
pany, same  city. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Ed  Pinaud's,  New  York,  perfume  and 
toilet  articles. 
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Service 


HERVEY    GARRETT    SMITH 


of  his  new  studio  at 
276  West  43rd  Street  for  the  execution  of  fine 
booklets,  catalogs,  brochures,  decoration  and 
lettering.    If  you  are  unacquainted  with  his  work. 
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Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling  In,    Folding,   Etc. 

OEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO., 

14  West  40th  St..  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position  Wanted 


THE  ENGLISH  ADVERTISING  MARKET 
British     Advertising     man,     now    in     New    York. 

first-class  selling  record  England  and  abroad, 
seeks  representation  newspapers,  trade  journals 
or  magazines  for  United  Kingdom.  Personally 
known  to  all  leading  advertisers  and  agents. 
Terms  on  application.  Box  No.  334,  Adv.  and 
.Selling   Fort.,   9   East   38th   St„   New   York   City, 

Wanted,  position  as  sales  representative  on 
Pacific  Coast  for  an  established  firm  with 
salable  line  merchandise :  with  capital  to  estab- 
lish office  at  Los  Angeles;  am  married  man.  34 
years  of  age:  fifteen  successful  years'  selling; 
high  grade  reference  and  bond,  R,  E.  Sanborn, 
13513     6th     Ave..     Cleveland.     Ohio. 


ADVERTISING    SOLICITOR 

of  experience  with  good  sales  record,  personality 
and  appearance,  wishes  new  connection  with  higli 
grade  publication.  College  graduate.  33  years. 
Box  No.  329,  Adv,  and  Selling  Fort,,  9  Kast 
38th   St,,   New   York    City, 


Help  Wanted 


COPYWRITER     WANTED 
WE    NEED    A    MAN   who   thinks  straight,   and 
puts    his    thoughts    into    clear    English    that    gets 

IF  COPY  IS  YOUR  STRONG  POINT,  our 
glowing  agency  offers  an  opportunity  for  un- 
usually rapid  advancement.  In  an  up-and-com- 
ing city  of  125,000,  midway  between  New  York 
and    Chicago. 

PLEASE  WRITE  US  BRIEFLY,  outlining 
your  experience,  present  salary  and  prospects. 
If  you  have  written  machinery  advertising,  so 
much  the  better,  A  few  samples  would  help  us, 
and  will  be  returned  promptly. 
Box  333.  Adv,  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
Street,     New    York     City. 


Help  W  anted 


Advertising    Salesman  in   Automotive   Industry 

has  a  real  opportunity  to  become  associated  with 
a  nationally  recognized  business  publication  in  a 
sales  position  that  offers  possibilites  limited  only 
by  his  ability  to  cash  in  on  his  knowledge  of 
and  personal  contact  in  that  branch  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  that  deals  with  buses  and  trucks. 
.\ll  correspondence  held  confidential.  Address 
Box  No.  336,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort,  9  East 
3Sth   St.,   New   York   City. 


Large  manufacturer  wants  exceptional  man  to 
assist  in  preparing  advertising  and  sales  literature 
for  a  technical  product.  Ability  to  write  is  neces- 
sary. Technical  training  and  a  knowledge  of 
engines  is  highly  desirable.  Give  complete  ex- 
perience and  references  when  writing.  Box  No. 
331,  Adv,  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New    York    City, 


A     NEW    WOMAN'S     MAGAZINE 

with     a     new    slant 

to    be    published    in    New    York,    wants    (1)     an 

.Vrivertising  Manager,  (2)  several  Advertising 
Solicitors,  (3)  Publisher's  Representatives  in 
other  cities,  (4)  Circulation  Manager  and  (5) 
Several  Secret.iries.  State  in  first  letter  (ai 
experience;    (b)    compensation    expected  ^andjc) 


COPYWRITER  WANTED 
A  nationally  recognized  trade  publishing  house 
requires  a  young  copywriter  in  its  advertisjng 
service  department.  Experience  in  actual  writing 
is  not  required  as  much  as  a  knowledge  of  ad- 
vertising fundamentals  and  the  ability  to  learn 
quickly.     This    is    an    opportunity    which    an    ag- 

.\ge  should  be  under  24,  with  a  college  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent.  Location.  New  York 
City.  Salary  nominal.  Box  No,  338,  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort,,   9    East   38th   St„   New  York   City, 


Miscellaneous 


Wooden    Multiplex    Pliers.      One    piece    of    wood 

knife ;  length,  four  inches ;  a  real  and  interesting 
curio,  suitable  for  show  window ;  sent  post-paid 
for  $1,50,  Address,  Museum  of  Wood,  Dept. 
A,,    Ingleside,    Nebr. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies   for   reference.     Stiff   cloth   covered   covers, 
and    die-stamped    in    gold    lettering,    each    holding 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound_  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv,  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East   38th    St„    New   York   City, 
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Why  all  this  talk  about 

Industrial  Advertising  Exclusively? 


X/ILLING  machines  aren't 
^^^  sold  in  packages;  steam 
shovels  aren't  distributed 
through  jobbers ;  and  mechanical 
stokers  aren't  sold  through  coun- 
ter displays. 

Industrial  products  must  be  sold 
differently  and  advertised  fre- 
quently. Their  merchandising 
must  be  handled  by  men  who 
know  just  what  they  are  doing 
—  by  specialists.  Industrial 
products  and  their  uses  must  be 
understood  to  be  effectively  sold. 
The  buyers'  problems,  too,  must 
be  known.  Differences  in  distri- 
bution methods  must  be  ap- 
preciated. 

That's  the  reason  for  this  spe- 
cialization, "Industrial  Adver- 
tising Exclusively." 


Our  personnel  has  specialized  for 
almost  ten  years  on  the  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  of  tech- 
nical products  sold  direct  to 
industry.  In  the  recognition  of 
that  specialization  lies  intelligent 
contact  and  cooperation — resul- 
ting in  better  advertising  and 
more  profitable  sales. 

We  prepare  publication  adver- 
tising, direct  mail  matter,  book- 
lets, circulars,  catalogs — in  fact, 
every  form  of  advertising  service 
— for  a  group  .of  progressive  in- 
dustrial concerns. 

If  you  sell  to  industry,  send  for 
our  booklet,  "the  advertising 
engineer."  It  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  a  specialized  service 
which  can  stimulate  vour  sales. 


Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Advertising  Engineers 

1500  People's  Life  Building,  Chicago 
Telephone  Central  7750 
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{..IV here  Romance 

Holds  Rendezvous 

with  Reality 


GLEAMING  mahogany  hulls  and  polished  fittings.  .  . 
towering  masts  and  taut,  white  sails.  .  .bright 
lights  and  laughter.  .  .splendid  looking  men  and 
women.  .  .warmth  and  music.  .  .that's  the  national 
power  boat  show. 

On  the  streets  the  whirling  snow,  but  here.  .  .at  Grand 
Central  Palace.  .  .visions  of  glorious  sun-filled  days  to 
come.  .  .lazy  days  of  drifting  on  land  locked  lakes  or 
rivers.  .  .soul-filling  cruises  on  the  seven  seas  in  the 
dream  ship  found  here. 

Romance  holds  rendezvous  with  reality  when  the  Power 
Boat  Show  fills  Grand  Central  Palace.  That's  why  you 
find  it  thronged  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  their 
interest  in  boats  and  boating  holds  them  all. 
This  year  the  date  is  Jan.  22-30.  February,  of  course,  is 
the  Show  number  of  Power  Boating.  It  will,  as  for  many 
years  in  the  past,  be  distributed  to  hundreds  of  visitors 
at  the  show.  It  will,  in  even  greater  measure  than  ever 
before,  carry  the  entire  story  of  the  show  to  thousands 
who  can't  attend  in  person. 

Forms  close  the  5th  of  January.  Send  your  space 
reservation  now  or  let  us  give  you  any  further  infor- 
mation you  may 
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New  York 


Penton  Building 

CLEVELAND 

af  the  Penton   Publico 


London 


Do  women  buy  food 

as  they  buy  clothes' 

GROCERY  advertisers  and  manufacturers  of  product 
that  are  bought  mainly  by  women  will  be  intereste( 
in  the  following  figures  that  demonstrate  how  buying 
habits  of  Chicago  women  are  influenced  more  by  Chicag( 
Tribune  advertising  than  by  that  of  any  other  Chicag( 
newspaper. 


Women's  Clothing 
Advertising 

during  the  first  ten  months  of  1925 

Tribune 870,568 

Mews  320,394 

American    269,616 

The  Tribune  carried  more  women's 
clothing  advertising  than  the  News  and 
American  combined. 


In  ad\  ertising  of  children's  clothing  which  is  entirely  an  appeal  to 
women  The  Tribune,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1925,  carried 
six  times  as  much  lineage  as  the  News  and  American  combined. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  a\  erage  woman's  mind  re- 
acts the  same  toward  food  ad\  ertising  as  it  does  toward  other 
things  she  buys? 

li{h THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST  NEWSPAPEP?/?^ 

Circuhttion  Over  700,000  Daily  and  Over  1,078,000  Sunday 
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Tainted  liy  Waltei    Kings  fo 


DECEMBER  30,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

//?  this  issue: 

"Why  Wholesalers  Obstruct  Sales"  By  H.  A.  Haring;  "A  Setting  For  the 
Product"  Bv  Frank  Hough;  "What  Plan  for  Paying  Our  Salesman?"  By 
Wll  Hunter  Morgan;  "The  Old  Sod  Shanty  Is  Now  a  Modern  Brick  Home" 
By  Mrs.  Robert  C.Dahlberg;  "Merchandising  by  the  Chain  Coupon  Method" 
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A  Close  ''Deadline,"  and 
Selling  Effectiveness — 


The  "utility  of  beauty"  has  never  been  more 
clearly  emphasized  than  in  the  Saturday 
Photogravure  Section  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Here  is  the  ideal  medium  for  selling, 
in  the  great  Chicago  market,  merchandise 
that  requires  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  repro- 
duction that  only  photogravure  gives. 

The  close  "deadline"  of  this  section — on 
contract,*  fourteen  days  in  advance  of  publi- 
cation— gives  a  flexibility  of  copy  adjustment 
to  market  conditions  that  no  other  photo- 
gravure section  in  Chicago  allows,  and  this 
permits  the  advertiser  to  take  advantage  of 
the  proved  selling  power  of  The  Daily  News, 
plus  matchless  photographic  reproduction — 
at  a  price  that  the  advertiser  finds  increas- 
ingly profitable. 

"The  most  effective  sales  medium  in  Chicago 
for  merchandise  suitable  to  pictorial  repro- 
duction." Write  for  further  particulars  if 
required. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 

First  in  Chicago 

'On  an  uncancellahle  order  for  specific  space  and  size  placed  not  less  than  tuo  weeks 
in  advance  photofirax  lire  copy  uill  he  accepted  12  days  before  the  date  of  publication. 
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A  book  about  your  business 


by  the  folks 

who  buy 
your  goods 


In  a  long  experience 
we  have  compiled  many 
"Books  of  Facts"  for  in- 
dividual manufacturers. 
They  cover  many  indus- 
tries and  many  channels 
of  trade:  groceries, drugs, 
furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


ILJOW  often  have  you  fumbled  hopefully 
■'*■  ^  through  books  on  marketing  only  to 
lay  them  aside  because  they  did  not  apply 
to  your  particular  problems?  How  often 
have  you  wished  that  somewhere  you 
might  turn  to  a  volume  and  find  answers  to 
the  intricate  questions  of  your  own  busi- 
ness? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is  the 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy  of 
this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  because,  un- 
like any  other  book,  a  Richards  Book  of 
Facts  is  prepared  for  the  individual  manu- 
facturer. It  presents  a  study  of  that  manu- 
facturer's product  and  marketi'ng  methods 
as  disclosed  by  a  field  survey  in  which  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands,  of  consumers, 
retailers,  and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts  is 
made,  you  will  find  in  it,  not  theory,  not 


out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's  else 
business,  but  trustworthy  information  to 
guide  you  and  us  in  the  making  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that  it 
insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent  until 
results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared  for  your 
business  and  used  as  the  basis  of  the  adver- 
tising which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes  the 
place  of  research  in  modern  business,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Address  Joseph 
Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  An  Advertising 
Agency  'Established  1874. 


Richards 

Facts  first  —  then  Advertising 
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Advertising 
Endorsement 


ITT'HEN  a  newspaper  cites, 
yy  as  a  sales  argument,  its 
leadership  in  volume  of 
advertising  carried,  it  is  quoting 
the  absolute,  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  its  proved  superior- 
ity as  a  medium.  If  it  had  not 
produced  greatest  results  for  ad- 
vertisers for  the  lowest  cost  they 
would  have  stopped  using  it  in 
largest  volume  long  ago! 


FOR   half   a   century   The   Indianapolis 
News  has  merited  and  won  an  advertis- 
ing endorsement  transcending  that  of 
any  other  Indianapolis  newspaper,  in  some 
years  greater  than  that  of  all  other  Indian- 
apolis newspapers  combined. 

In  the  fat  years,  when  advertising  appropri- 
ations are  freely  and  sometimes  carelessly 
spent.  The  News  lead  is  cut  down  a  little. 
In  tlie  lean  years,  when  every  dollar  spent 
for  advertising  is  subject  to  the  stena  neces- 
sity of  earning  a  profit  on  itself.  The  News 
lead  increases  substantially.  But  in  fat 
years  and  lean  The  News  margin  over  its 
nearest  contemporary  is  always  computed  in 
millions  of  agate  lines. 


Advertising  endorsement  is  not  written  in 
agate  lines,  nor  yet  in  millines.  It  is  written 
in  dollars — in  dollars  invested  in  space  for 
more  dollars  returned  in  sales.  In  agate 
lines,  millines  or  dollars,  no  other  Indian- 
apolis newspaper  has  ever  approached  The 
News.  Nor  in  dollars  in  sales  returned  per 
dollar. 

The  Indianapolis  Radius  (population  1,- 
992,713  is  the  zone  of  concentrated  circu- 
lation and  influence  of  The  Indianapolis 
News.  It  is  one  of  the  primaiy  markets  of 
the  nation — compact,  prosperous,  respon- 
sive, and  completely  and  adequately  covered 
witli  one  advertising  cost,  space  in  Indiana's 
dominant  newspaper. 


^ 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New   York,  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LuTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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H.  R.  Swartz 

President  of  the  Intertype  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  R.  Hoe  &  Company,  printing 
press  manufacturers,  same  city,  to  suc- 
ceed Richard  Kelly,  who  is  retiring. 
This  appointment  will  not  affect  the 
present  duties  of  Mr.  Swartz  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Intert>T)e   Corporation. 


Cedric  B.  Smith 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works, 
Chicago,  and  the  Horton  Steel  Works 
of  Canada  to  become  associated  with 
F.  C.  Andresen  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
ownership  and  publication  of  Better 
Busses.  This  will  be  effective  January 
1,  1926. 

'Chicago  Daily  Neivs" 

Was  sold  on  December  24  to  Walter 
A.  Strong  and  a  group  of  associates  by 
the  Illinois  Merchants  Trust  Company, 
executor  of  the  will  of  Victor  F.  Law- 
son.  The  price  is  understood  to  be 
$14,000,000.  Mr.  Strong  is  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Victor  F.  Lawson  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  paper  for 
twenty  years  and  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lawson's  death  was  business  manager. 
In  the  new  organization  Charles  H. 
Dennis  will  be  editor,  Walter  A.  Strong 
publisher,  and  Hopewell  L.  Rogers 
treasurer. 


W  estern  Electric  Company 

New  York,  announces  that  its  elec- 
trical supply  business  has  been  set 
apart  from  its  telephone  manufactur- 
ing business  and  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Graybar  Electric  Com- 
pany, because  the  expansion  of  its 
supply  business  has  been  so  great  that 
it  is  necessary  that  it  have  a  specialized 
organization  and  an  entirely  separate 
corporate  identity.  The  officers  of  the 
new  corporation  are  all  from  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: Albert  Lincoln  Salt,  president; 
Frank  A.  Ketcham,  executive  vice- 
president;  George  E.  Cullinan,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales;  Leo  M. 
Dunn,  vice-president  in  charge  of  mer- 
chandising and  accounting;  Elmer  J. 
Shepard,  treasurer;  N.  R.  Frame,  sec- 
retary. 

L.  S.  Hamaker 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corpor- 
ation, Canton.  Ohio,  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  for  the  past  six  years. 

C.  L.  Ailes 

Formerly  associate  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corpor- 
ation, Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Gallon  Iron 
Works  &  Manufacturing  Companv,  Ga- 
llon, Ohio. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

THE  year  ends  with  business  establish- 
ing new  records  in  many  lines  and 
optimism  widespread.  Even  Congress 
is  proceeding  with  its  business  compara- 
tively free  from  alarming  or  radical  pro- 
posals. It  is  probable  that  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  history  when  any  people 
so  completely  gave  themselves  over  to  han- 
dling of  commercial  and  industrial  prob- 
lems as  we  did  in  1925.  It  was  practically 
a  100  per  cent  business  year,  which  means 
that  materialism  completely  overshadowed 
everything  else,  including  the  spiritual 
and  religious  aspects  of  life. 
C  Notwithstanding  the  bright  outlook 
and  the  clear  evidences  of  material  pros- 
perity that  entirely  surround  us,  the  wise 
business  executive  is  not  losing  sight  of 
the  danger  points  that  now  exist.  Specula- 
lion  in  stocks  and  especially  in  land  con- 
tinues at  a  rapid  pace,  while  there  has 
not  been  any  great  let-up  in  partial-pay- 
ment purchases  which  are  placing  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  future  incomes. 

C  The  present  output  of  steel  ingots  is 
the  largest  in  history.  Most  steel  works 
are  operating  at  close  to  90  per  cent  ca- 
pacity. But  as  an  offset  to  this  satisfactory 
situation  we  find  a  developing  weakness  in 
the  building  trade.  In  the  larger  cities,  es- 
pecially New  York,  over-building  is  quite 
general  and  unrented  space  is  excessive. 
The  result  is  that  rents  are  declining  and 
banks  are  giving  closer  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  securities  issued  by  the 
building  companies. 


Alfred  Austin  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  a  co-partnership  owned 
by  Alfred  J.  Silberstein  and  Alvin  Aus- 
tin Siiberman,  is  being  dissolved  on 
January  1,  1926.  Mr.  Siiberman,  on 
January  1,  1926,  becomes  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Blow  Company,  New  York, 
with  whom  he  has  effected  a  merger  of 
his  advertising  interests.  Mr.  Silber- 
stein will  organize  a  new  firm  under 
his  ovm  name. 


William  T.  Steuart 

Formerly  general  manager,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Munsey 
publications,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing Company,  which  publishes  The  Suv, 
and  of  the  New  York  Herald  Company, 
which  publishes  The  New  York  Telc- 
(jram.  Mr.  Dewart  fills  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  death  of  Frank  A.  Mun- 
.sey,  owner  of  the  newspapers. 

Edward  S.  Morse 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  director 
of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue.  His  resignation 
will  be  effective  January  1,  1926. 

/'.  L.  Iddings 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  that 
company  to  succeed  R.  G.  Elwell. 

Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Welte-Mignon  Studios,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Paid  Davis 

Now  associated  with  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  will  join  the  staff  of 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York  adver- 
tising agency  on  Jan.  1,   1926. 

The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Company 

Baltimore,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  following  concerns:  Dental  Labor- 
atory Products  Company;  American 
Auclo  Company;  Armstrong,  Cator 
&  Company. 

Arthur  W.  Sullivan 

Has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Joseph 
Richards  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  to  become,  on 
Jan.  1,  1926,  sales  development  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tide  Water 
Oil  Company,  same  city. 

"Liberty" 

Announces  that  its  executive,  edi- 
torial and  advertising  offices  have  been 
moved  from  Chicago  to  New  York;  and 
that  J.  B.  Linerd  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  with  headquarters 
in  the  same  city.  R.  W.  Clark  has  been 
appointed  Western  manager  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  Nelson  R.  Perry 
will  continue  as  Eastern  manager. 

W'm.  H.  Rankin  Company 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces the  follovdng  additions  to  its 
staff:  Baring  Gould,  formerly  with 
Ivy  L.  Lee,  and  S.  F.  Melcher,  former- 
ly with  the  George  Batten  Company, 
Inc.,  have  joined  the  copy  staff;  Charles 
Dankert,  formerly  with  Clark  &  Fritts, 
and  Radford  Peck,  formerly  with  the 
Indianapolis  News,  have  joined  the 
service  production  department. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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PHILADELPHIA 

A   Rich   Industrial   Market 
$2,368,000  Spent  Every  Day 

That  is  the  price  paid  for  raw  materials  used  in  the  industries  of  Philadelphia  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
most  important  purchases  are  for  sugar  refining;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products;  leather,  tanned, 
curried  and  finished;  printing  and  publishing;  textiles;  meat  products;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and 
supplies. 

Philadelphia  business  executives  representing  the  above  industries  are,  of  course,  interested  in  their 
own  business. 

But  6,036  leading  Philadelphia  business  men  are  sufficiently  interested  in  business  nationally  to  subscribe 
for  and  read  Nation's  Business  magazine. 

They  are  the  executives  who  control  the  spending  of  tliis  two  million  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
daily.  They  are  the  l:ey  men  who  must  be  sold — whose  favorable  knowledge  of  your  product  is  necessary 
before  the  final  O.K.  can  be  given.  You  cannot  sell  the  industrial  market  in  Philadelphia  until  these  leaders 
are  on  your  side.    Reach  tliem  monthly  in  Nation's  Business. 

And  just  as  certainly  as  Nation's  Business  covers  the  key  men  in  Philadelphia's  industrial  buying— it 
reaches  the  controlling  buying  executives  the  country  over. 


More    than 


,000    Presidents    oj    C.orporntioiia    read    Nation 
.000    Vice-Presidents    of    Corporations    read 
000    Serretaries    oj    Corporations 
000    Treasurers   of   Corporations    read    i 
000    General    Managers    of    Corporation 
.000   Major    Executives    in    123,020    Coi 


ead    !\ation's    Business 

?ad    Nation's   Business 

read    Nation's    Btisiness 
orations    read    Nation's    Busine. 


You  will  find  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  210,000  subscribers  of  interest.    Let  us  tell  you  how  other  adver- 
tisers are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive. 


NATIONS 
BUSOffiSS 


WASHINGTON 
MORE    THAN    210,000    CIRCULATION 


MEMBER    A.    B.    C 
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NOVEMBER 

Shatters  All  Linage  Records  For 

The  Souths  Greatest  Newspaper 

For  five  years,  October,  1920,  stood  as  the  banner  month  of  The  Birmingham 
News.  That^October  was  passed  by  October,  1925,  and  October,  1925,  held  the 
record  for  just  one  short  month  as  November  was  the  biggest  month  in  the 
paper's  entire  history.  There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  this: 
First,  Birmingham  is  enjoying  a  phenomenal  era  of  prosperity;  second,  the 
Birmingham  public,  that  receives  a  weekly  payroll  of  more  than  $4,000,000, 
responds  to  advertising  in  The  News. 

October,  1925  November,  1925 

1,649,172  Lines  1,665,496  Lines 

The  News  alone  in  Birmingham  carried  more  advertising  linage  in  November 
than  October.  Advertisers,  both  local  and  national,  know  that  The  News 
produces  most  results  per  dollar  and,  after  all,  results  are  what  they  want. 

November,  1925  against  November,  1924 

NEWS  AGE-HERALD  PpST 

Lines  Lines  Lines 

1924—1,429,890                     821,828  326,438 

1925—1,665,496 704.200 506,380 

GAIN  LOSS  GAIN 

235,606  Lines  117,628  Lines  179,942  Lines 

l^iewspaper  Arguments  and  Selling  Theories 
Mean  Nothing  To  An  Advertiser 

RESULTS  ALONE  COUNT! 

The  Souths  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Representatives : 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  JOEL  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
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JN   making   up  a  gas  appliance  adver- 
tising schedule,  you  might  not  think 
first  of  the  Conde  Nast  Group,  but  rather 
of  mass  magazines. 

Yet  the  General  Statistician  of  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  and  Electric  Company  of 
New  York  says  that  in  towns  below  10,000 
population  gas  manufacturing  plants 
cannot  be  operated  at  a  profit.  It  needs 
13,000  to  15,000  population,  6,500  to 
7,500  consumers,  and  a  24-hour  manu- 
facturing day. 

There  are  only  485  cities  over  15,000 
population. 

The  Conde  Nast  Group  has  45%  of  its 
circulation  in  cities  of  100,000  or  over; 
and  only  25.5%  in  towns  of  10,000  or  less. 

Mass  magazines  reverse  these  percent- 
ages. One  of  the  most  famous  has  only 
20.5%  of  its  circulation  in  cities  of  100,000 
and  over;  and  56.5%  in  towns  of  10,000 
or  less,  where  it  is  not  profitable  to  operate  a 
gas  plant.  Others  have  even  more  un- 
favorable ratios. 

Would  you  advertise  music  to  the  deaf? 
Movies  to  the  blind?  Gas  appliances  to 
towns  where  there  isn't  gas? 

Or  would  you  look  into  the  facts,  and 
advertise  first  in  the  Conde  Nast  Group? 


VOGUE 

VANITY  FAIR 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  CONDE  NAST  GROUP 

All     members     of    the     Audit     Bureau     of    Circulations 
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Readers  are  Leaders 

In  Their  Community 

An  advertising  medium  which  en- 
ables an  advertiser,  at  lowest  cost,  to  influence 
eff^ectively  600,000  families  setting  the  standards 
of  social  customs  and  buying  habits  in  8,000 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

Its  readers  are  the  one  family  in  ten  most  re- 
ceptive to  high  class  merchandise,  able  to 
gratify  their  desires  to  purchase. 

A  national  circulation  several  times  in  volume 
that  of  any  class  magazine;  far  higher  in  qual- 
ity than  that  of  any  publication  of  equal 
distribution. 

The  most  comprehensive  cross-section  of  pro- 
gressive minded  Americans  is  reached 

Magazine  Section 

The  New  York  Times 

SUNDAY    EDITION 

Ad'vertising  Rate: — $i.io  per  agate  line. 
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Saturday's  a 
Big  Day- 


in  Designer  Homes 

It's  a  particularly  busy  day  now — and  the 
reason  is — 

THE  CHILDREN'S 
COOKING  CORNER 

This  new  department  is  directed  by  the  fa- 
mous home  economist,  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick 
(Director  of  the  Designer's  Home  Management 
Department)  and  her  daughter,  Carol  Frederick. 

Here,  each  month,  are  given  menus  and  full 
directions  for  preparing  them.  The  Designer 
publishes  several  recipes  each  month — and 
offers  others  for  each  Saturday  in  the  month. 

It's  great  fun,  of  course,  for  the  children — 
and  thoroughly  practical  too.  It  shows  them, 
in  an  easy,  interesting  way,  how  to  do  things 
as  Mother  does  them. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Designer  kitchens  every- 
where are  busier  and  busier  every  Saturday  ? 

That  mothers  recognize  the  practical  value 
of  this  cooking  corner  ? 

That  grocers  are  bound  to  profit  by  it? 

What  an  opportunity  for  advertisers  to  create 
a  preference  for  their  products — what  a  chance 
to  sell  to  the  younger  generation. 


I  Early  impressions  are  deepest. 
Make  yours  NOW  through — 


THE  DESIGNER 

CHICAGO         •         NEW  YORK         •         SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 
The 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
In  One-Eighth  of 
a  Million  Homes 


THE  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  the  favorite  paper,  in  many 
thousands  of  cases  the  only  paper,  read  by  the  largest 
single  newspaper  clientele  anywhere  in  N.  Y,  State  outside  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  A.  B.  C.  Audit  figures  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1925,  show  128,502  as  the  average  daily  circulation 
....  89,331  of  this  is  within  the  city  of  Buffalo  .  .  .  .  25,176 
within  the  trading  territory  and  .  ,  .  .  13,995  in  the  country. 

In  the  Buffalo  market  the  News  is  known  as  the  great  fam- 
ily newspaper  ....  delivering  daily  a  genuine  and  complete 
news  service  into  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  million  homes. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.  B.  C.  Sept.  30,  1925 
128,502 


EDWARD    H.    BUTLER,    Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH    CO.,     National  Repr 


Present  Average 
135,674 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 

Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  Atlantic  Bldg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Is  Your  Advertising  Tours  ? 


X  OU  have  a  personality. 

Your  company  has  a  personality. 

People  who  buy  your  goods  gradually  come  to  pic- 
ture that  personahty  when  they  see  your  goods. 

If  they  don't  visualize  that  individuality  they  soon 
stop  buying  your  goods. 

When  you  put  on  your  hat  or  overcoat,  when  you 
step  into  your  car,  when  you  buy  a  collar,  when  you 
smoke  a  cigar,  a  cigarette,  a  pipe,  or  drink  a  cup  of  tea, 
your  mind  pictures  somebody- 
Somebody,  a  personality,  an  individuality,  which 
you  yourself  have  built  up  as  that  of  the  firm  that  pro- 
duced the  hat,  the  overcoat,  the  collar,  the  car. 

Is  your  advertising  putting  the  personality  of  your 
institution  into  the  minds  of  the  people? 


Is  it  Selling  Your  Goods 


Is  your  advertising  so  good  that,  even  if  your  name 
were  taken  out  of  it  and  that  of  your  biggest  com- 
petitor substituted,  it  would  still  advertise  you? 

Is  your  advertising  the  kind  that  will  not  fit  any 
other  concern  than  yours? 

Is  your  advertising  yours? 

Or  is  it  just  so  many  words,  interesting  enough, 
grammatical  enough,  sensible  enough — but  just  so 
many  words  that  anybody  else  in  your  line  could  use 
lust  as  profitably? 

Look  at  the  Goodrich  Zipper  Boot  advertising,  the 
Silvertown  Cord  Tires,  Buckingham  Tobacco,  Pall  Mall 
Cigarettes,  Sweet  Caporal  Cigarettes,  Holly wood-by- 
the-Sea  (newspapers),  Lipton's  Teas,  DeForest  Radio, 
Roper  Gas  Ranges,  Tyrell  Institute,  Marvel  Co., 
Rimmel  Perfumes  advertising. 

Or  look  at  the  advertising  of  any  other  of  our 
customers. 

There  isn't  a  line,  or  a  slogan,  or  a  paragraph,  or  a 
picture  in  any  of  them  that  doesn't  belong  there. 
It  is  their  own  advertisement.  It  is  themselves  in  print . 
That's  why  they  succeed.  That's  why  we  succeed. 


OUNDREDS  of  business  men  have  spoken  to  us 
about  our  own  advertisements. 

We  have  plenty  of  competition — good  competition. 
We  respect  it, just  as  you  respect  your  good  competitors. 


But  we  venture  to  say  that  if  one  of  our  competitors 
ran  an  advertisement  exactly  like  this  one— (which  they 
would  not  do,  being  competitors  with  good  judgment) 
— it  would  advertise  us  to  you. 

We  are  working  for  ourselves  just  as  we  work  for 
our  customers. 

Our  field  is  greatly  limited.  Our  work  requires 
thought  as  well  as  effort.  We  add  new  talent  as  rapidly 
as  we  grow  up  to  the  volume  that  justifies  it,  but  our 
rule  is  to  take  care  of  what  we  have  and  to  take  care  of 
it  as  though  it  were  all  we  ever  were  going  to  have. 

Ten  to  one  that  is  your  rule,  too. 

We  know  that  advertising  will  sell  a  product,  be- 
cause this  advertising  of  ours  sells  our  services  to  ad- 
vertisers and  prospective  advertisers. 

We  depend  entirely  upon  advertising  and  the  work 
we  do  for  our  present  customers  to  bring  us  new 
customers. 

We  have  no  salesmen. 

In  nineteen  twenty-five  we  produced  more  unusual 
and  successful  campaigns  for  our  customers  than  in  any 
year  since  1899. 

The  reason  was  that  we  have  now  main  offices  in 
both  New  York  and  Chicago,  both  equally  well  equip- 
ped to  act  independently — yet  knitted  together  so  that 
all  of  our  customers  benefit. 

And  Branch  offices  as  shown  below  which  makes 
our  services  and  sources  of  information  both  local  as 
well  as  National. 

We  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  advertisers  in- 
terested in  the  kind  of  advertising  described  in  this  ad- 
vertisement. Write  or  telephone  Murray  Hill  9300. 


Wm.H.  ^ 

RANKIN 

Established  1870  ^^ 

-»r    •      /^j^  a^iMadison  Ave.,  New  York 

Mam  Offices:'^  .,  „  nu- 

•'•'  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Peoples  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

AKRON 

74  New  Montgomery  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bankers  Trust  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
32  Front  Street 
TORONTO 
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The  Biggest  Half 
of  Baltimore 

Is  covered  by  the  combination  of  The  Baltimore 
News  and  Baltimore  American,  with  f  ast-gi*ow- 
ing  circulation  and  small  factor  of  duplication. 

The  combination,  The  News  with  112,558  net  paid  and  the 
American  56,827  net  paid,  with  its  small  factor  of  duplication 
sei'ves  a  greater  number  of  readers  than  the  other  morning  and 
evening  combination,  which  admits  an  80  per  cent,  duplication 
and  sells  in  combination  only.  The  News  and  American  can  be 
bought  either  separately  or  in  combination. 

Our  Service  Department  is  always  ready  to  assist  the  manufac- 
turer to  link  up  this  biggest  half  of  Baltimore's  market  of  nearly 
a  million  souls  with  his  product,  thereby  creating  an  eager  retail 
market  acceptance. 

The  Big  Sunda])  Baltimore  American  average 

net  paid  circulation  for  November,   151,067. 

Cain  over  1924,  33,167. 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


m 


xtm 


iran 


The  Fastest  Croioing  NeTvspapers  in  Baltimore 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

St.  Louis — Los  Angeles 
Chicago — Detroit 


PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 
New  York — Boston 
Atlanta 
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•EST  WINNER 

The  October  awards  of 
The  Martin  Cantine  Co. 
for  excellence  in  printing 
and  advertising  ability 
went  to  The  Eiddle-Paret 
Press  and  S.  Clayton 
ll'icks  both  of  Philadel- 
phia. Velvetone  was  used 
in  their  beautiful  Epis- 
copal Church  Book. 


IMPRESSIVe 

JPPEARANCE  plays  an  important 
i^l^  psychological  part  in  printed,  as  well 
as  personal,  salesmanship.  In  the 
planning  of  your  sales  literature,  re^ 
member  that  the  paper  used  is  your  printed 
salesman's  suit  of  clothes.  And  impressions 
convince,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  strongly 
as  any  statement  or  argument  you  put  into 
your  text. 

Specify  a  Cantine  coated  paper  for  your  next 
printing  of  sales  matter  and  note  the  impress- 
iveness  it  gives  your  text  and   illustrations. 

Book  of  sample  papers,  name  of  nearest  jobber 
and  details  of  the  monthly  Cantine  awards 
sent  on  request.  Address:  The  Martin  Can- 
tine  Company,  Dept.  182,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Since  1888,  manufacturers  of  fine  coated 
papers  exclusively. 


C€mtin4e^  %%^\^ 


Can FOLD 


ASHOKAN 


ESOPUS 


Velvetone 


LlTHOCIS 
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Women's  Wear's  dominance  in  New  York 
Reflects  its  national  leadership 


CIRCULATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  OF  NON- 
REGIONAL  TRADE  PAPERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  WOMEN'S 
APPAREL  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


0  1000        2000 

WOMENS  WEAR 


iOOO       4000 


9000       I500Q 


JTT 


Solid   black   signifies   circulation   by   carrier  and 

mail    among    retailers;    shaded,    newsstand  cir- 
culation   among    retailers;    first    white    section, 

newsstand    circulation    among    wholesalers  and 

manufacturers;    second   white   section,   mail  and 

carrier     circulation      among      wholesalers  and 
manufacturers. 


Note:   The 


irculation  figures  are 
Nugent's,  the  latest 
lose  of  1923. 


Some  Plain  Facts   ?^^^^  ^ork  city 

IS  to  Amencan 
production  and  distribution  of  women's  apparel 
and  accessories  what  Washington,  D.  C,  is  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  buyers  for  department  stores  and 
women's  speciahy  shops  throughout  the  country 
visit  the  New  York  market  anywhere  from  four 
to  52  times  a  year. 

Every  large  and  medium-size  store — and  very 
many  small  ones — is  continuously  represented  in 
New  York  City  by  resident  buyers.  Their  an- 
nual business  in  women's  apparel  and  accessories 
is  colossal.  One  relatively  small  group  of  resi- 
dent buyers  reports  purchases  last  vear  totalling 
$100,000,000. 

The  great  department  store  syndicates  and  spe- 
cialty shop  chains  have  their  headquarters  and 
buying  offices  in  New  York  City. 

New  York  City  is  the  greatest  consumer  market 
in  the  world. 

Some  Comparisons  compare 

-^  W  O  M  E  N      S 

Wear  (Daily)  with  the  publications  nearest  to  it 
in  frequency  of  issue — Nugent's  and  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  both  weeklies. 


Women's  Wear  has  a  circulation  in  New  York 
State  of  5,151 — 2,825  of  it  by  mail  and  carrier, 
2,326  through  the  newstands. 

In  New  York  City  alone  Women's  Wear  has  a 
retail  circulation  of  4,399 — 2,283  by  carrier  and 
mail  and  2,116  through  the  newsstands. 

Both  Nugent's  and  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
have  some  circulation  among  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers.  But  consider  their  ENTIRE 
circulation  as  retail.  The  following  comparisons 
appear : 

The  RETAIL  circulation  of  Women's  Wear  in 
New  York  Citv  ALONE  is  more  than  twice  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  Nugent's  in  the  ENTIRE 
state,  including  New  York  City— 4,399  to  1,749. 
The  RETAIL  circulation  of  Women's  Wear  in 
New  York  City  ALONE  is  nearly  three  times 
the  TOTAL  circulation  of  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist in  the  ENTIRE  state,  including  New  York 
City— 4,399  to  1,554. 

The  RETAIL  circulation  of  Women's  Wear  in 
New  York  City  ALONE  is  greater  bv  1,096 
copies  EVERY  DAY  than  the  TOTAL  com- 
bined circulation  ONCE  A  WEEK  of  Nugent's 
and  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  in  the  ENTIRE 
state,  including  New  York  Citv— 4.399  to  3,303. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 


8  EAST  13TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Twelve  branch  offices  in  the  United  States.    Five  ahroaa 
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To  Sell  the  man  Who  'Guilds  a 
Home  Like  This? 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL! 

Only  publication  in  the  class  field  which  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  home 
building,  decoration,  appointment  and  orientation  and  stops  there.  Since 
1896,  devoted  to  the  entertainingly  instructive  portrayal  of  what  makes  for 
the  best,  most  convenient  and  most  attractive  in  home  environment. 

Featuring  well  edited  departments,  fascinatingly  illustrated,  together  with  an 
institutional  home  builders  service.  The  House  Beautiful  affords  the  correct 
answer  to  every  question.  It  is  a  friendly  guide  to  the  uninitiated  and  a 
ready  handbook  for  the  experienced  builder.  More  than  75,000  men  and 
women  read  it  each  month,  interested  in  building,  remodeling,  decorating, 
furnishing  and  gardening. 

Here,  then,  is  a  class  publication  devoted  strictly  to  one  class  —  the  home 
maker.  It  will  appeal  to  the  shrewd  buyer  of  advertising  space,  because 
waste  circulation  is  practically  eliminated  —  indeed  a  rare  advantage.  May 
we  submit  complete  data  and  rates? 

Circulation  70,000  net  paid,  ABC,  rebate-backed, 
guaranteed — and  with  liberal  excess 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

An  Atlantic  Publication 


Volume  Six 
Number  Five 
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Why  Wholesalers  Obstruct  Selling 
H.  A.  Haring 

Getting  the  Product  Talked  About 

A  Tip  from  the  Lively  Bail 
Kenneth  M.  Goode 

More  Letters  from  Frank  Trufax  to  His  Salesmen 
A.Jos.  Newman 

A  Setting  for  the  Product 
Frank  Hough 

Merchandising  by  the  Chain  Coupon  Method 

Bonus,  Profit-Sharing,  Point  Systems,  Etc. 
Will  Hunter  Morgan 

The  Old  Sod  Shanty  Is  Now  a  Modern  Home 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dahlberg 

The  Editorial  Page 

A  Raw  Material  Manufacturer  Reaches  the  Ultimate 
Consumer 
George  Burnham 

They  Humanize  the  Historic  Incident 

The  Open  Forum 

They've  Taken  Out  the  Fun 
Spencer  Vanderbilt 

Methods   of   Handling  Salesmen    in   Retail   Buying 
Offices 
WiLLLAM  G.  Adams 

The  8-Pt.  Page  by  Odds  Bodkins 

Prominent  Publisher  Is  Dead 

E.  0.  W. 


THE  farmer  of  today  is  appre- 
ciating more  and  more  the 
better  things  of  life,  and  is  becom- 
ing conscious  of  his  increased  buy- 
ing power.  The  vast  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  re- 
sources and  living  conditions  in  the 
rich  fields  of  the  Middle  West  are 
vividly  described  in  this  issue  ■  by 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dahlberg,  a  Minne- 
sota farm  wife.  Mrs.  Dahlberg's 
clear  thinking  and  concise  report- 
ing should  prove  interesting  and 
instructive  to  manufacturers  in 
many  lines. 


M.  C.  ROBBINS,    President 

J.    H.    MOORE,    General   Manager 

Offices:   9   EAST  38th   STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Telephone:    Caledonia    9770 


New  York  : 
i'.   K.   KRETSCHMAK 
PHILIP  A.  LUKIN 


San  Francisco  : 
DOUGLASS,   320  Market   St. 
Garfield  2444 


Cleveland  : 
A.  E.  LINDQUIST 
Swetland  Bldg. :   Superior   1S17 


New  Orleans  : 

H.  H.  MARSH 

Mandeville,   Louisia 


Chicago  : 

JUSTIN  F.  BARBOUR 

People.?  Gas  Bldg.  ;  Wabash   4000 

London  : 
66  and  67  Shoe  Lane.  E.  C.   4d 
Telephone  Holborn   1900 
Subscription  Prices:   U.  S.  A.  $.3.00  a  year.     Canada  $3.50  a  year.    Foreign  $4.00  a  year.     15  cents  a  copy 
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^  "?iATIOnAL" 
ADVERTISING   AGENCY 


McCANN  Company  Offices  in  these  eight 
great  marketing  centers  give  us  intimate 
knowledge  of  regional  markets,  keep  us  in 
touch  with  clients'  branch  houses  and 
distributors,  and  thus  make  McCann 
Company  Service  truly  "National"  in  scope. 

THE  H.  K.  McCANN  COMPANY 
(Advertising 
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Why  Wholesalers  Obstruct  Sales 

By  H.  A.  Having 


THE  good  will 
value  of  advertis- 
ing is  cut  to 
pieces  by  price  cutting. 
A  lot  of  consumer  de- 
mand is  minimized,  if 
not  destroyed,  by  the 
deliberate  sales  efforts 
of  those  who  are  the 
natural  distributors  of 
advertised  goods.  The 
dollar  of  the  advertiser, 
for  a  lot  of  lines,  is 
not  yielding  a  dollar's 
worth  of  publicity. 

This  rather  startling 
statement  came  from 
one  of  the  nationally 
knovra  distributors  of 
food  and  grocery  prod- 
ucts. 

Within  the  same 
month,  a  Kansas  City 
wholesaler  of  drugs, 
also  a  leader  in  his 
field,  struck  a  like  note 
when  he  said: 

"We  do  not  get  from 
advertised  goods  the 
sales    we    ought,    and  = 

certainly  the  manufac- 
turers are  losing  much  they  ought 
to  get.  We — and  a  lot  of  other 
jobbers — are  obstructing  sales  all 
we  can,  not  actively,  but  indirectly 
by  doing  all  we  can  to  push  compet- 


Mils 


chandising  policies." 
These  quoted  com- 
ments, one  and  all, 
relate  to  nationally-ad- 
vertised goods — goods, 
too,  that  are  well  estab- 
lished. The  sentiments 
expressed,  moreover, 
might  be  multiplied  by 
further  quotations,  for 
thoughts  of  similar 
tenor  have  been  en- 
countered in  interviews 
with  wholesalers  of 
more  than  twenty 
States,  during  the 
autumn  months  of 
1925,  spreading  out 
over  a  wide  variety  of 
commodities. 

The  whole  salers 
make  it  clear  that  the 
good-will  built  up  in 
the  consumer's  mind  by 
advertising  does  not, 
always,  result  in  sales 
of  the  goods.  That 
good-will,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  deliberately 
diverted  both  by  re- 
tailer arid  jobber  to  the 
we  obstruct  sales.  'The  merchan-  purchase  of  competing  goods.  A 
dising  policy  of  the  advertiser  is  serious  situation  this — and  none  the 
just  as  important  as  his  copy,  but  less  critical  because  its  effects  are 
many  of  them  have  not  thought  the  beclouded  on  the  manufacturer's 
thing  through.     Just  because  their    horizon.    With  sales  volume  growing 


FACTLRERS  of  nationally  advertised  goods  are 
g  much  of  the  benefit  of  their  advertising  by 
allowing  all  sorts  of  discounts  to  "bootleg"  jobbers,  who 
indulge  in  price  slashing.  This  has  diminished  the  margin 
of  profit  so  much  that  bona  fide  wholesalers  are  ordering 
their  salesmen  to  push  non-advertised  goods  which  afford 
them  a  fair  profit  on  their  investment  to  the  detriment  of 
the  sale  of  nationally  advertised  products  which   do  not 


ing    lines    that    allow    us    a    living    sales  volume  grows  under  advertis-    under  advertising,  he  fails  utterly  to 


ing,  they  deceive  themselves.     They  sense  the  business  being  lost  after 

haven't  a  smattering  of  an  idea  of  winning  over  the  consumer's  prefer- 

the   quantity   of  business   their  ad-  ence  for  his  goods, 

discriminate    indirectly    against   the    vertising    creates    but    which    they  The     reason     assigned     for     this 

advertised  lines  and  to  that  extent    throw   away    by   their   unwise  mer-  deliberate    diversion    of    demand    is 


margin.  We  push  other  lines,  not 
so  good  nor  so  well  known,  because 
they  pay  us  well.     By  so  doing,  we 
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that  price-cutting  has  so  greatly 
diminished  profits  on  the  advertised 
article  that  wholesalers  obstruct 
sales  in  order  to  handle  competing 
lines  which  are  reasonably  profit- 
able. The  merchandising  policy,  in 
short,  of  the  advertiser  nullifies 
much   of  the  advertising. 

Changes  in  jobbing  methods  have 
come  rapidly  of  recent  years.  These 
are  too  well  known  to  require  out- 
lining at  this  time.  For  the  particu- 
lar situation  now  under  consider- 
ation cost  accounting  is  probably  as 
much  the  cause  as  any  other — that 
science  having  revealed  to  jobbing 
houses  that  volume  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  profit;  that  they  are 
richer  at  the  close  of  a  year  with  10 


per  cent  net  on  $250,000  of  business 
than  with  21/2  per  cent  on  four  times 
the  turnover.  Having  sensed  the 
deceptive  nature  of  large  volume 
with  invisible  profit,  the  only  natural 
course  was  to  divide  goods  into 
those  that  did  and  those  that  did  not 
yield  net  gains. 

The  moment  jobbers  began  to 
segregate  their  lines  into  groups  on 
the  basis  of  profits,  a  new  conception 
of  sales  volume  broke  upon  them. 
Immediately  there  followed  a  re- 
vision of  salesmen's  compensation 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  pay  a  salesman  a 
percentage  for  selling  those  groups 
of  goods  that  netted  the  house  noth- 
ing.    For  three  or  four  years,   ac- 


cordingly, the  whole  jobbing  field 
has  been  evolving  various  schemes 
for  revising  the  salesman's  pay. 
Boiled  down  to  essentials,  denuded 
of  individual  nomenclature,  the 
wholesalers  of  this  country  are  to- 
day trying  to  pay  their  men  com- 
missions on  profit-making  lines  and 
to  discourage  heavy  orders  for  non- 
profitable  ones. 

In  the  grocery  field,  a  jobber  of 
New  York  City  made  the  following 
striking  statement: 

"The  year  1923  was  about  the 
worst  we  ever  had.  Profits  had  been, 
slipping  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
that  year  nearly  ended  us.  .  .  .  We 
had  a  house  cleaning,   put  common 
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Getting  the  Product  Talked  About 


Winning  exhibits  in 
llie  second  annual 
competition  for  the 
Procter  &  Gamble 
prizes  for  sculpture 
in  soap.  Right,  "The 
Walrus,"  by  Hortense 
Keller,  first  prize. 
Left,  "Torso,"  by 
Juanita  Leonard,  sec- 
ond prize.  Below, 
"Elephant,"  by  Wil- 
liam Bohn,  third 
prize. 


WE  are  all  familiar  with 
many  of  the  experi- 
ments tried  by  various 
firms  by  which  their  markets 
have  been  greatly  broadened 
simply  through  the  creation  of 
new  uses  for  the  products. 
Manufacturers,  especially 
of  food  products,  have  offered 
generous  prizes  in  order  to 
tempt  the  consumers  to  experi- 
ment in  this  line,  with  results 
which  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. There  have  been  a  few  in- 
stances where  some  such  newly  dis- 
covered uses  have  changed  the 
nature  of  the  entire  market. 

The  experiment  of  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  white  soap  as  a  medium  for 


small  sculptures  might  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. Certainly  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  old  family  wash  basin  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  But  this 
market,  while  it  may  prove  healthy 
and  mav  thrive  on  cultivation,  must 


necessarily  be  limited  by  its  in- 
herent nature.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  our  great  population 
is  artistic  by  nature,  and  even  if 
this  minority  sculped  conscien- 
tiously and  consistently,  the 
demand  would  hardly  call  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  Ivory  fac- 
tory. 

However,  this  experiment  has 
had  one  very  satisfactory  effect. 
It  has  brought  the  company 
publicity  of  the  most  valuable 
nature;  publicity  which,  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  appeal,  has 
been  nation-wide  and  pervasive. 
Perhaps  these  sculptural  contests 
are  not  pure  advertising;  perhaps 
the  exhibits  which  they  have  pro- 
duced are  not  pure  art;  but  cer- 
tainly they  have  built  up  for  the 
company  plenty  of  pure  good  will — 
or  at  least  99  44/100  per  cent  pure. 
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A  Tip  From  the  Lively  Ball 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


THE  laboratory  was  full  of 
baseballs.  Elderly  professors 
gravely  bounced  baseballs ;  be- 
spectacled post-graduates  weighed 
and  measured  baseballs;  wool,  rub- 
ber, and  horsehide  filled  the  air. 

For  Inany  months  professional 
players  had  been  complaining  about 
the  lively  ball;  sports  reporters, 
kept  from  early  dinners  by  big 
scores,  took  up  the  plaint;  the 
"rabbit"  came  to  be  accepted  as  a 
fact. 

Sporting  goods  manufacturers — 
the  people  who  knew,  and  who  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  to  gain  by  deceit 
— protested  in  vain  that  there  was 
no  such  animal.  Specifications  and 
.materials  in  the  standard  baseball, 
they  pointed  out,  had  not  been 
changed  in  years.  Incredulous 
critics,  nevertheless,  continued  talk- 
ing of  a  strange  new  liveliness. 

Finally,  the  authorities  called 
upon  the  physics  department  of  a 
fajmous  university  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  impartial  investigation. 
Painstakingly,  the  1925  baseball 
was  compared  with  those  for  years 
back.  Reports  indicate  that  they 
found  not  only  identical  materials. 
but  precisely  and  exactly  the  same 
bounce. 

Now,  any  reasonablely  acute  ob- 
server of  popular  psychology  could 
have  saved  all  this  trouble,  and 
solved  the  lively  ball  problem  with 
a  single  word. 

That  word — as  the  puzzle  editor 
would  put  it — is  a  girl's  name  in 
four  letters,  beginning  with  "R." 

True,  of  course,  pitchers  had  been 
severely  handicapped  by  lack  of 
rosin.  And  the  deceptive  "spit  ball" 
was  no  more.  Also  the  great  new 
concrete  stadiums  have  crowded  into 
the  playing  field  until  heavy  batters 
can  hardly  avoid  knocking  two  or 
three  synthetic  home  runs  in  the 
course  of  a  fruitful  afternoon. 

But  the  real  reason  was  simpler 
even  than  poor  pitchers  and  trick 
grandstands.  Along  came  Ruth! 
The  whole  psychology  of  baseball 
underwent  a  change. 

There  are  a  few  who  honestly  en- 
joy a  pitchers'  battle,  but  for  every 
one  of  these  experts  are  a  hundred 
ordinary  fans  who  revel  in  an  old- 
fashioned  slugging  match,  who  like 
to   see   the  ball   bounce   around  the 


outfield  while  base  runners  slide 
their  ears  full  of  dust. 

Babe  Ruth  became  the  prophet  of 
a  slugging  renaissance.  One  color- 
ful personality,  zcho  filled  spectacv- 
larly  a  real  public  demand,  over- 
turned a  whole  decade  of  carefully 
built  up  "inside"  baseball.  Am- 
bitious batters  no  longer  choked 
their  bludgeons  to  sacrifice  behind 
the  runners ;  infields  moved  back  into 
the  grass,  the  outfielders'  plus  fours 
began  to  rub  paint  off  the  advertis- 
ing signs. 

Everybody  hit  hard  or  not  at  all! 

No  wonder  the  hall  became  lively. 
No  wonder  fielders  complain  that  it 
comes  at  them  faster,  no  wonder  the 
League  uses  3000  dozen  more  balls 
each  season! 

ANYONE  who  still  feels  the  change 
Js  really  in  the  ball  rather  than 
in  the  public  mind  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  consider  the  last 
World's  Series,  where  Washington 
and  Pittsburgh,  with  better  than 
average  pitching,  played  cautiously 
for  their  own  pocketbooks.  The  big 
scores  slumped  to  an  average  of  one 
run  a  side  for  evei-y  three  innings; 
the  lively  ball  slowed  down;  except 
for  one  rainy  day  the  new  rabbit  was 
tamed  down  into  the  good  old  fa- 
miliar horsehide. 

Skipping  from  high  scores  to  high 
finance,  there  was  a  season  not  so 
long  ago  when  one  bucket  shop  after 
another   sizzled   out  like   a   pack   of 


cheap  Chinese  firecrackers,  followed 
by  a  few  bang-up  explosions  of  really 
first  class  Wall  Street  houses. 

The  timid  public,  a  few  million 
dollars  poorer,  very  naturally  took 
to  their  bomb  proof  retreats,  and 
stayed  there  nearly  two  years. 

And,  although  newspapers  from 
Camden  to  Keokuk  had  printed 
column  after  column  of  front  page  . 
scare  stuff — publicity  for  which  any 
press  agent  would  have  been  glad  to 
give  his  soul — there  seemed,  strange- 
y  enough,  no  recognition  among 
financial  authorities  that  this  tre- 
mendous wave  of  reverse  advertis- 
ing was  a  factor  particularly  to  be 
reckoned  with.  I  recollect  reading 
for  months  technical  discussions  of 
this  influence  and  that — m  o  n  e  y 
rates,  industrial  earnings,  bank 
loans,  etc. — which  should  affect  the 
stock  market,  with  never  even  a 
glance  at  the  most  important  of  all 
factors — the  psychological. 

Another  mental  phenomenon  much 
more  important  than  the  lively  base- 
ball or  the  busted  bucket  shop  is  the 
present  "Crime  Wave."  Afterdin- 
ner  speakers  analyze  its  statistics 
while  the  policeman  is  being  held  up 
on  the  next  corner.  One  can  re- 
member when  payrolls  were  more  or 
less  private  affairs;  but  nowadays 
they  drive  about  in  public  armored 
wagons.  And,  holding  up  the  nearest 
United  Cigar  Store  for  a  little  cash 
has  practically  replaced  the  old  habit 
of  borrowing  from  friends. 

Quick  arrest,  prompt  trial,  non- 
sentimental  sentences  would  do 
much  to  put  an  end  to  this  monkey 
business. 

"The  criminal,"  says  Dr.  Rudolph  M. 
Binder,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  New 
York  University,  "is,  on  the  whole,  a 
man  who  takes  chances.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  other  is 
that  he  takes  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 

"When  he  is  about  to  commit  a  crime 
he  knows  that  his  chances  of  being  ap- 
prehended or  of  escaping  are  about  fifty- 
fifty.  If  caught,  the  chances  are  nine 
out  of  ten  that  he  will  go  free,  owing 
to  a  clever  defense  or  plea  by  his 
mother,  especially  if  he  is  a  first  of- 
fender. Finally,  if  he  is  about  to  be 
sent  to  prison  his  chances  for  a  parole 
or  pardon  are  mighty  good." 

That  only  10  per  cent  of  our  criminals 

ever  get  punished  does,  as  Dr.   Binder 

points  out,  help  make  the  Crime  Wave 
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More  Letters  from  Frank  Trufax 
to  His  Salesmen 

[Written  by  the  General  Sales  Manager  of  Bayuk  Cigars, "I 
Inc.,  to  members   of  the   sales   staffs   of   its   distributors.  J 

By  A.  Jos,  Newman 


"I'll  Try"  Is  Bunk 

To  My  Salesmen: 

I'm  not  hep  to  a  lot  of  baseball 
dope  but  I  think  it  was  Ty  Cobb  who 
said,  "When  I  steal  second,  I  never 
THINK  of  how  to  get  away  from 
lirst— I  THINK  only  of  landing  safe- 
ly on  second."  He  visualizes  Accom- 
plishment before  he  even  makes  the 
Attempt — that  may  or  may  not  be 
his  whole  Secret  of  Success  but  with 
the  same  principle  involved,  mano- 
man,  what  a  salesman  Ty  Cobb 
would  be. 

And  so,  without  knowing  anything 
about  telepathy,  mind  over  matter 
or  much  book-stuff  on  Salesmanship, 
I  say  to  you,  men,  that  you  can't 
sell  the  man  you  THINK  you  can't 
sell. 

Here's  something  else  experience 
has  taught  me — it's  best  to  keep 
away,  far  away,  from  the  man  you 
THINK  you  can't  sell  until  "the 
"Can't"  brain  cell  drops  the  "'t." 

Do  not  tackle  your  prospect  with 
the  feeling  that  you  are  "Going  to 
try"  to  sell  him — let  nothing  dampen 
your  determination  to  SELL  HIM. 
"I  am  GOING  to  sell  you,"  is  the 
mental  slogan  that  repeats  itself  in 
your  mind  like  a  trip  hammer. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  or 
twenty  million  people  in  this  won- 
derful U.  S.  A.,  you  may  be  the  only 
person  who  knows  that  fact,  but  you 
MUST  know  it  and  feel  it  or  there's 
nothing   doin'. 

In  other  words,  the  order  must  be 
"strapped,  corded  and  sealed"  in 
your  Own  Mind  before  you  even 
start  the  delivery  of  your  selling 
talk  to  Mr.  Buyer. 

The  limpest  word  in  the  human 
lingo  is  the  word  "Try" — To  "Try" 
is  to  "Attempt" — to  "Do"  is  to 
"DO!" 

Are  you,  my  men,  out  "Attempt- 
ing" to  sell  or  are  you  out  to  "DO" 
selling — if  the  latter,  why  the  bunk 
about  "trying?" 

The     "WILL"     to     sell— not    the 


"Try"  to  sell — is  the  magnet  to  use 
to  pull  orders. 

The  chances  of  getting  an  order 
are  dependent  upon  the  sureness  of 
your  belief  that  you  CAN  get  it  and 
the  thoroughness  of  your  determina- 
tion that  you  WILL  get  it! 

"Bosh" — I  hear  you  murmur — 
"That's  all  bull.  An  order  cannot 
be  secured  just  because  you  Believe 
you  can  get  it,  nor  merely  by  reason 
of  the  stick-to-it-iveness  of  any 
salesman." 

Right-U-are,  says  I — it's  the  Sure- 
ness of  your  Belief  and  the  Thor- 
oughness of  your  Determination 
that  turn  the  trick  and  the  posses- 
sion or  absence  of  these  two  quali- 
fications mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  man  who  sells  goods  and  a 
man  who  has  goods  to  sell. 

From  what  little  I  know  about 
golf,  a  "Mental  hazard"  is  not  really 
a  hazard  except  mentally!  The 
"hazard"  is  purely  in  the  mind — 
"I'll  try"  is  a  mental  hazard  that 
prevents  sales — throw  it  out  of  your 
mind! 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing, Princeton  said  they  ought  to 
beat  Yale  in  baseball.  Score,  Yale 
19— Princeton  0. 

The  following  year,  Princeton  said 
they  7nnst  beat  Yale.  Score,  Yale  2 
— Princeton  0. 

The  third  vear,  Princeton  said 
"We  WILL  beat  Yale."  Score, 
Princeton  6— Yale  3. 

Facts — not  fiction,  boys,  and  it  is 
the  same  never-say-die  spirit,  this 
WILL  to  WIN  that  brings  victories 
in  ball  games,  in  football  games,  in 
golf  games  and  in  the  Selling  Game! 
Positively ! ! 

"And  where  do  you  get  these  bona- 
fide  Order  Pullers,  Sureness  of  Be- 
lief and  Thoroughness  of  Deter- 
mination— and  the  'I  WILL'  spirit 
instead  of  'I'll  try'  piffle?"  you  ask. 

A  worthy  question,  I'll  say. 

In  our  own  case,  boys,  by  study- 
ing the  opportunities  on  Bayuk 
Brands  from  every  angle.  The 
greater   your   Knowledge  of   Bayuk 


"It's  Ripe  Tobacco"  brands,  the 
greater  your  Confidence  in  impart- 
ing the  merits  of  your  bread-win- 
ners to  Mr.  Dealer.  Along  with 
Knowledge  and  Confidence  will  come 
the  miracle-maker.  Enthusiasm, 
which,  if  you  will  stimulate  to  the 
proper  speed,  will  fairly  force  your 
legs  to  run  to  Work  and  Get  the 
Salesman's  Elixir  of  Life — An  order. 

"Every  time  an  order?"  your 
query.  No,  my  men,  positively  no. 
If  we  did,  we'd  be  so  full  of  conceit, 
we'd  bust,  but  more  orders  will  come 
from  the  "WILL"  to  get  orders  than 
the  "try"  to  get  orders! 

Let's  go  get  'em! 

Yours,  Iknowuwill, 

Frank  Trufax. 

Loyalty 

To  My  Salesmen: 

"I  see  that  Iz  False  is  no  longer 
with  you,"  said  I  to  our  friendly 
competitive  jobber  the  other  day. 

"No,"  says  he,  "Iz  had  to  go — he 
was  a  cracker-jack  salesman,  Mr. 
Trufax,  but,  blast  his  hide,  he  wasn't 
loyal." 

Out  came  my  note  book — there 
was  a  topic  -for  my  monthly  sales 
letter  to  you,  my  men — "Loyalty  to 
Your  House" — and  here  go  the 
thoughts  that  vital  subject  stirred 
up. 

Either  you  are  with  the  Right 
House  or  the  Wrong  House  but  for 
your  own  sake,  don't  wait  another 
day  to  decide  which,  and  you  alone 
must  make  the  decision. 

If  you  are  With  your  House  for 
any  particular  reason,  be  For  your 
House  for  every  possible  reason. 

Your  House  is  YOU,  so  remember 
when  you  get  out  the  old  hammer 
on  your  House,  the  knocking  blows 
fall  partly  on  yourself.  The  real 
business  world  has  only  sneers  for 
the  boob  who  proclaims  he  is  with 
a  bum  House. 

Your  House  is  human  and  makes 
mistakes.  If  it  does  infrequently 
slip  a  cog,  do  not  try  to  cover  up  the 
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A  Setting  for  the  Product 

By  Frank  Hough 


IT  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  rea- 
son that  the  excellent  advertising 
of  the  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush 
stimulated  immensely  the  sale  of 
tooth  paste,  and  that  the  teeth  of 
this  and  coming  generations  will 
profit  in  health  as  a  result.  But  the 
writer  has  a  sneaking  and  somewhat 
cynical  suspicion  that  the  main 
thought  in  the  heads  of  those  officials 
who  conceived  this  campaign  had  to 
do  with  the  drab  and  coarsely  com- 
mercial idea  of  selling  more  Prophy- 
lactics. And  undoubtedly  that  was 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  been  so 
successful.  Prone  as  we  Americans 
are  to  judge  by  results,  we  cannot 
award  the  title  of  altruistic  upon 
mere  good  accomplished.  Get  some 
other  word  if  you  wish,  but 
"altruism,"  as  defined  by  Noah  Web- 
ster, via  John  Stuart  Mill,  etc.,  per- 
tains to  moral  rather  than  physical 
values. 

Ours  is  a  new  country.  Almost 
over  night,  measuring  by  the 
standard  of  eons,  we  have  assumed 
world  leadership  in  commerce.  And 
in  so  doing  we  have  been  too  busy 
with  the  practical  things  of  life  to 


bother  much  with  such  abstracts 
as  culture  and  refinement — those 
aesthetic  developments  of  genera- 
tions of  comfortable  leisure  which 
mean  so  much  in  the  lives  of  the 
old-world  nations.  But  we  are 
young  and  virile  and  eager  to  learn. 
Good  taste,  the  direct  product  of 
culture,  IS  not  something  which  can 
be  acquired  overnight,  but  with  a 
nation  which  concentrates  upon  its 
culture  with  the  same  disconcerting 
earnestness  as  it  concentrates  upon 
its  business,  nearly  anything  is  pos- 
sible. What  we  need  mainly  is  able 
leadership. 

Good  taste  manifests  .itself  pri- 
marily in  the  home,  and  it  is  in  this 
field  that  many  advertisers  are  as- 
suming a  certain  very  able  leader- 
ship.  Realizing  the  uninteresting 
lack  of  character  which  any  in- 
dividual portrayal  of  their  product 
must  show  and  the  inadequacy  of 
mere  words  to  convey  the  desired 
impression  to  the  prospect,  they  are 
showing  the  product  in  actual  use. 
A  table  is  a  table  and  a  rug  is  a 
rug  until  you  put  them  in  a  room. 
The  different  complexion  which  they 


then  assume  will  often  startle  even 
the  most  calloused  and  unobserving. 
Here  is  an  advertising  point  of 
which  many  concerns  have  been 
quick  to  take  hold.  And  having 
taken  hold,  be  it  said  that  they  have 
wisely  not  stinted  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  this  article  appears 
an  illustration  of  a  room.  In  it  ap- 
pear various  articles  of  furniture 
and  the  fittings  necessary  to  make 
the  whole  complete  in  every  detail. 
The  original  was  reproduced  in  the 
full,  rich  colors  which  the  setting 
deserves,  but  in  this  halftone  repro- 
duction it  is  not  difliicult  for  even 
the  pedantic  eye  to  trace  the  perfect 
taste  which  characterizes  it.  But 
the  advertiser  who  went  to  the 
trouble  of  ai-ranging  this  and  who 
paid  the  high  fees  of  expert  dec- 
orator, illustrator,  copywriter  and 
engraver,  and  who  paid  the  page 
rate  for  the  insertion  was  not 
attempting  to  sell  tables,  chairs, 
hardwood  floors,  fixtures  or  acces- 
sories. It  was  prepared  by  the 
Linoleum  Division  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company  and,  as  the  name 
implies,    was    intended    simply    and 
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solely  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
linoleum.  Undoubtedly  it  did  sell 
linoleum;  undoubtedly  it  did  sell 
tables,  chairs,  davenports,  etc.  And 
undoubtedly  it  inspired  a  desire  for 
good  things  and  good  taste  in  the 
minds  of  many  hundreds  of  readers. 

However,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  company  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was 
thinking  primarily  of  other  concerns 
in  Grand  Rapids  or  points  East  and 
West  when  they  planned  this  layout. 
One  does  not  sit  by  preference  upon 
a  linoleum  rug;  neither  does  one  eat 
one's  dinner  from  it,  and  no  amount 
of  advertising  could  make  one  do  so. 
The  modern  home  is  a  composite  of 
many  products  and,  realizing  this 
primary  and  obvious  fact,  the  Arm- 
strong concern  has  made  highly 
effective  use  of  these  other  features 
to  create  a  setting  for  their  own 
product.  How  elementary  this  all 
sounds,  and  yet  how  few  advertisers 
can  get  their  minds  off  their  own 
incidental  wares  long  enough  to 
realize  such  great  potentialities. 

Simmons  Beds  are  articles  of 
furniture  which  will  stand  out  and 
get  themselves  noticed  in  any  set- 
ting. But  they  are  in  a  crowded 
field.  To  emphasize  the  high  grade 
of  their  product  and  to  differentiate 
it  from  hundreds  of  competitors, 
the  Simmons  advertising  illustra- 
tions show  the  reader  carefully 
planned  bedrooms.     Here  again  the 


hand  of  the  decorator  is  apparent 
and  again  the  art  work  is  calculated 
to  convey  with  its  full  selling  power 
the  charm  of  cultured  taste.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  note  the  para- 
graph in  the  right-hand  column  of 
the  copy  which,  in  addition  to  selling 
beds,  describes  the  room  in  detail 
and  tells  of  the  materials  used  in 
its  completion. 


THER  linoleum  concerns  besides 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Company 
have  been  consistent  creators  of  set- 
tings for  their  products,  and  many 
rug  and  carpet  manufacturers  have 
done  likewise.  They  share  a  common 
difficulty  which  is  not  to  be  sur- 
mounted lightly  in  such  a  method. 
That  is,  that  their  products  come 
below  the  eye  level  in  any  such  com- 
plete setting  and  are  all  too  liable 
to  be  eclipsed  by  the  other  objects 
in  the  room.  Many  interesting 
experiments  have  been  tried  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  this  element, 
notably  by  Hartford-Saxony  Rugs, 
W.  &  J.  Sloane  and  the  Mohawk 
Carpet  Mills.  Varying  degrees  of 
success  have  been  met  with,  but  it 
is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note  the 
steady  growth  of  the  tendency. 
Nairn  Linoleum  advertising  shows 
the  high  effectiveness  which  may  be 
attained  by  use  of  a  simple  setting. 
Certainly  there  is  no  eclipsing  of  the 
advertised  product. 


R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  the  New  York 
department  store,  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  its  situation  as  a  retailer  and 
gone  a  step  farther.  Their  Corner 
Shop  shows  the  visitor  by  practical 
visualization  how  furniture  may  be 
arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 
Their  advertising  features  simply 
photographic  views  of  this  shop  with 
their  charming  perspectives. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  more  elaborate 
setting,  there  is  reproduced  here  the 
full  page  layout  of  one  of  the  Pooley 
Radio  Cabinet  insertions.  Here  the 
product  advertised  is  in  distinct 
danger  of  being  eclipsed.  However, 
this  risk  is  necessary.  A  high-priced 
article  is  being  advertised  to  a  class 
of  buyer  whose  means  would  prob- 
ably call  for  such  a  setting.  To  such 
a  prospect  a  radio  must  be  more  than 
a  mere  receiving  set.  Seeing  it  in 
such  a  setting  as  he  can  easily 
visualize  in  his  own  home  will  be 
calculated  to  prove  a  far  greater 
selling  argument  with  him  than  any 
amount  of  talk  might  be.  The  dan- 
ger of  eclipse  is  further  lessened  by 
two  reproductions  on  the  page  of  the 
instrument  alone  in  the  two  stages 
of  its  usefulness.  Here  the  prospect 
who  desires  detail  may  get  it,  and 
the  product  is  able  to  appear  as  an 
entity  rather  than  a  composite  part 
of  a  harmonious  whole. 
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Merchandising  By  the  Chain 
Coupon  Method 

A  Questionable  Method  of  Selling  Is  Growing  to 
Threaten  Organized  Retailing 


RECENTLY  the  mer- 
chandising world  has 
been  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  scheme  that  brings 
home  the  bacon  without  any 
apparent  sales  or  advertising 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chandiser. Hundreds  of  new 
concerns  have  sprung  up  prac- 
tically over  night,  taking 
thousands  of  dollars  in  busi- 
ness from  established  mer- 
chandisers with  compai-ative 
ease.  A  bountiful  harvest, 
reaped  through  a  scheme  that 
centers  on  a  single  fact:  that 
desire  of  human  nature  to  ob- 
tain something  for  nothing. 

"Buy  a  coupon  and  get  ten 
dollars  worth  of  silk  hosiery 
for  one  dollar" — such  is  the 
keynote  of  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  land  of  frenzied 
merchandising.  Like  the 
cross-word  puzzle,  the  coupon 
craze  comes  out  of  a  clear  sky 
to  take  the  country  by  storm, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  backward 
community  that  cannot  boast 
of  at  least  one  proposition 
through  which  consumers  can  obtain 
merchandise  for  practically  nothing. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  actual  working  out  of 
the  plan  but  simply  to  describe  the 
theory  under  which  it  operates. 
Briefly,  the  proposition  as  generally 
applied  to  the  sale  of  hosiery  is  de- 
signed to  evolve  along  these  lines: 

Mrs.  X.  buys  a  coupon  from  a 
friend  for  which  she  pays  one  dol- 
lar. Following  the  advice  printed 
thereon,  she  sends  the  coupon  to  the 
issuing  company  with  three  dollars 
in  cash  and  in  return  receives  a 
"bond"  or  "contract,"  by  which  the 
company  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  four  dollars  from  Mrs.  X.,  "on 
account  of  the  purchase  of  one  lot 
of  hosiery  of  the  agreed  price  and 
reasonable  value  of  ten  dollars."  At- 
tached to  her  "contract,"  Mrs.  X. 
finds  three  coupons,  designated  A, 
B  and  C,  respectively,  each  one  be- 
ing exactly   similar   to   the   one   for 


IMRORTAINT 

IS  TO  YOUR  OLun  inreREsr  to  reoo  this  tmrou5h 


and  each  one  is  expected  to 
add  three  more  persons  as 
links  in  the  chain.  And  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

Thus  the  three  customers 
whom  Mrs.  X.  has  secured 
pay  for  Mrs.  X's  hosiery  and 
they  in  turn  obtain  their 
hosiery  after  the  persons 
whom  they  secure  pay  in 
their  money,  and  so  on  down 
the  line,  each  class  feeding 
upon  the  following  one.  In 
all  probability  Mrs.  X.  has 
now  found  that  while  her 
hosiery  has  only  cost  her  one 
dollar  she  has  spent  consider- 
able time  and  effoi't  in  selling 
the  coupons,  being  confronted 
with  the  necessity  either  of 
constantly  pressing  the  pur- 
chasers to  tui-n  them  in  for 
contracts  or  trusting  to  luck 
that  they  will  do  so.  There  is 
always  a  chance,  too,  that  the 
coupon  purchaser  will  refuse 
to  go  further  with  the  scheme, 
in  which  case  Mrs.  X.  is  a 
loser  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  life  of  the  contract 
which  she  originally  paid  one  dollar,  generally  runs  for  one  year,  and  pro- 
except  that  each  coupon  now  bears  visions  are  made  whereby  the  holder 
the  serial  number  of  her  contract,  may  at  any  time  during  that  year, 
Mrs.  X.  is  now  expected  to  sell  these  without  selling  any  coupons,  turn  in 
three  coupons  to  three  persons  at  the  contract  and  receive  the  hosierj' 
one  dollar  each,  the  three  dollars  upon  payment  of  balance  of  the  face 
thus  received  by  Mrs.  X.  remaining    value  of  the  contract — in  most  cases 


•VITA    EDILE,. 

BOLOGNA  (Italy) 

•VITA   EDILE.. 

BOLOGNA  (lltly) 

as  her  own  in  compensation  for  the 
three  dollars  paid  to  the  company. 
Mrs.  X.  at  this  point  is  out  only  her 
own  dollar  and  she  is  now  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  urging  the 
purchasers    of   her   coupons    to   pay 


a  matter  of  six  dollars.  A  propor- 
tionate allowance  is  also  provided  in 
the  event  that  the  contract  holder 
fails  to  sell  all  of  the  coupons,  but 
does  sell  at  least  one. 

The   scheme  from  an   advertising 


three  dollars  each,  as  she  did,  to  the  standpoint  is  simplicity  itself.    Very 

company.      When    the    company    re-  little   capital   is   needed   to   start   in 

ceives  a  total  of  nine  dollars  from  business — an  oflnce  and  equipment,  a 

the  holders  of  coupons  A,  B  and  C  large    supply    of    blank    customers' 

respectively,  then   and  only  then  is  contracts,  and  a  jobber's  agreement 

Mrs.   X.   entitled  to  the  ten   dollars  to  supply  merchandise  as  it  may  be 

worth  of  hosiery  without  any  fur-  needed,     being    the    chief    require- 

ther  payment  or  activity  on  her  part,  ments. 

The  holders  of  the  three  coupons  re-        From  the  nature  of  the  plan  and 

ceive,  in  return  for  their  payment,  taking    into    consideration    the    fact 

a  bond  or  contract  similar  in  every  that  each  new  person  entering  this 

respect-  to  the  contract  of  Mrs.  X.,  program  of  selling  is  entitled  to  the 
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HOHLWEIN  has  done  a  series  of  24-sheet  posters  for  Chesterfield  which  are  being  run  siniuhaneously  on 
the  boards.  He  has  disregarded  all  the  commandments  of  superstition;  he  changes  the  logotype,  he  uses  a 
white  background,  he  omits  the  air-brushed  package,  he  alienates  the  Ku  Klux  vote  by  using  as  his  figure  a 
lazy,  red  Teutonic  type  with  a  bulge  in  the  back  of  its  shaven  neck — he  calls  up  all  the  horrid  recollections 
of  the  way  they  act  in  restaurants — and  generally  rides  roughshod  throvigh  the  poster  decalogue.  The  result 
is  a  series  of  strong,  naturalistic  advertisements.  If  he  will  only  park  his  imported  models  in  his  own  files  and 
apply  his  talent  to  subjects  more  indigenous  to  the  market,  2.79  roiising  cheers  will  be  unhesitatingly  given 
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What  Plan  for  Paying  Our  Salesmen? 


Bonus,  Profit-Sharing,  Point 
Systems,  Etc. 

By  Will  Hunter  Morgan 


WHILE  salary  and  commission 
remain  the  two  most-used 
elements  in  the  average 
salesman's  remuneration,  there  have 
come  up  in  recent  years  other  fac- 
tors which  may  be  studied  with  in- 
terest and  profit. 

Many  of  these  ai-e  to  all  practical 
intents  brothers  to  commission. 
And  while  a  rose  under  any  other 
name  may  smell  as  sweet,  a  commis- 
sion under  some  other  name  seems 
at  times  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
sales  force  more  than  it  would  under 
the  old  designation. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  so- 
called  "Profit  -  Sharing"  arrange- 
ments. Even  if  it  works  out  exactly 
the  same  as  a  commission  arrange- 
ment there  is  a  psychological  effect 
of  the  word  "Profit-Sharing"  which 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  makes 
the  salesman  feel  more  a  part  of  the 
organization.  He  shares  in  profits 
— in  a  sense  feels  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  business  as  a  whole. 
Thus  loyalty  and  incentive  are  both 
encouraged.  This,  of  course,  refers 
more  pai-ticularly  to  a  fixed  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  salesman  can 
figure  just  what  his  share  in  the 
profits  will  be  on  a  given  volume  of 
business  secured. 

Another  form  of  profit-sharing  is 
where  the  salesman  is  given  a  defi- 
nitely fixed  percentage  on  the  em- 
ployer's annual  volume.  This  is  in 
reality  a  twin  brother  to  the  bonus. 

Profit-sharing,  however,  really 
has  one  distinct  field  of  usefulness. 
There  still  remain  lines  of  business 
where  the  selling  price  is  subject 
to  variation.  A  base  price  is  set 
and  the  salesman  is  allowed  to  get 
more  if  he  can.  He  shares  in  such 
surplus  of  profit.  If  he  sells  at  the 
base  price  he  gets  only  his  salary. 

The  bonus  in  salesmen's  remuner- 
ation has  a  wider  field.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  many 
forms  of  bonuses  cannot  be  set 
down  except  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual problem  in  paying  salesmen. 
In  a  general  way  it  is  true  that  the 
advantages   and   disadvantages  tend 


to  resemble  those  of  the  commission 
arrangement. 

Two  additional  points,  however, 
crop  up.  For  one  thing,  the  bonus 
usually  is  not  as  certain  to  come 
through  as  a  commission.  It  is  given 
more  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
management.  The  salesman  often 
feels  that  if  it  comes  through  he 
will  gladly  accept  it  as  so  much 
"velvet,"  but  it  is  nothing  to  count 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very 
uncertainty  is  attractive  to  another 
type  of  man. 

THE  bonus  given  annually  often 
works  out  in  this  way:  Sup- 
pose that  it  be  given  on  January  1. 
If  disappointing  in  size,  salesmen 
who  have  any  intention  of  making 
a  change  most  commonly  do  so  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  Then  as 
the  new  year  approaches  they  begin 
to  look  forward  more  and  more  to 
the  next  bonus,  and,  even  if  dis- 
satisfied, tend  to  hold  out  to  see 
what  will  happen.  Some  employers 
favor  the  annual  bonus,  believing 
that  it  holds  men  better.  But  there 
are  a  good  number  of  executives 
who  feel  that  the  annual  bonus  does 
no  such  thing.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  distant  possibilities  do  not 
count  much  with  the  average  man 
who  lives  from  day  to  day. 

For  this  reason  many  give  the 
bonus  quarterly  or  semi-annually 
rather  than  once  a  year.  Besides  the 
reason  previously  given,  these  execu- 
tives point  to  another  factor  which 
may  be  even  more  important  to  the 
executive.  At  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  January  bonus  may  seem 
too  far  away  to  stimulate  effort. 
Then  as  the  first  of  the  year  draws 
near  the  incentive  increases.  By  the 
time  October  and  November  arrive 
the  salesmen  are  at  it  full  blast. 
December  is  a  mad  scramble  for  a 
hot  finish.  As  a  result,  business  may 
be  rushed  unevenly  and  at  the  wrong 
time  of  the  year.  The  bonus  paid 
quarterly  effectively  gets  around  this 
diflficulty. 

Some  of  the  more  popular  ways  of 


providing    for    bonuses    include    the 
following: 

(1)  The  bonus  which  is  based 
upon  the  increase  in  total  (national) 
sales  over  the  figure  of  the  previous 
year. 

(2)  The  bonus  which  is  based 
upon  the  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  a  zone,  branch  or  section. 

(3)  The  bonus  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  previous  meth- 
ods— based  partly  on  local  sales  and 
partly  on  national  sales. 

(4)  The  bonus  which  is  based 
upon  the  individual  salesman's  own 
increase  over  a  previous  year  or  a 
quota  set  at  the  beginning. 

(5)  A  bonus  on  certain  items  in 
a  line  on  which  the  house  wants  a 
special  drive. 

(6)  A  bonus  given  only  when  the 
profits  gi'eatly  exceed  sales  expenses. 

(7)  A  general  house  bonus  in 
which  the  salesman  shares  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  employees  or 
department  heads  of  the  company. 

(8)  A  scaled  bonus  where  the 
bonus  varies  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent items  in  the  line. 

(9)  Bonus  based  entirely  on  the 
year's  profit — either  gross  profits  or 
net  profits. 

(10)  Bonus  given  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  certain  definite  tasks,  or 
for  attaining  sales  efficiency  based 
upon  several  items,  i.  e.,  securing  a 
certain  number  of  new  customers, 
regaining  lost  customers,  getting 
full-line  customers,  lowering  sales 
expense,  securing  window  trims,  etc. 

THE  tenth  form  of  bonus  in  the 
previous  paragraph  leads  nat- 
urally into  a  consideration  of  the 
Task-and-Bonus  and  the  Point  Sys- 
tem. These  two  factors  in  sales 
remuneration  are  based  upon  the 
theoretically  sound  assumption  that 
the  salesman  should  be  paid  an  ap- 
propriate fixed  sum  for  every  piece 
of  work  done. 

For  instance,  a  call  is  worth  a  cer- 
tain sum,  so  is  every  new  customer. 
A  fixed  sum  or  number  of  points  is 
set    for   each   item   worthy   of   con- 
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The  Old  Sod  Shanty  Is  Now  a 
Modern  Brick  Home 

Within  One  Short  Lifetime  the  Barriers  Between 
City  and  Farm  Have  Practically  Disappeared 

By  Mrs,  Robert  C.  Dahlberg 

Shady  Lane  Farm.  Springfield,  Minnesota 


I  AST  summer  my 
grandmother  of 
Jo  V  e  r  ninety 
years  asked  that  a 
bundle  of  clean  straw 
be  brought  to  her 
from  the  harvest 
field.  Children,  grand- 
children and  great- 
grandchildren, watch- 
ed with  interest  as 
she  cut,  braided  and 
sewed  that  straw  into 
a  very  creditable 
straw  hat.  She  was 
happy  in  the  making 
of  that  straw  hat,  for 
as  she  worked  there 
came  memories  of 
other  hats  she  had 
made  in  those  days 
in  the  late  60's  when 
she  and  grandfather 
came  out  to  these 
prairies  to  build  their 
sod  shanty. 

The  boards  for 
that  two  room  shanty 
were    hauled    from  ^— - 

Mankato,  sixty  miles 
away.  These  rough  boards  were  well 
covered  with  sod  from  the  prairie  to 
keep  out  the  terrific  blizzards  of 
those  early  days.  One  of  the  two 
rooms  had  a  dirt  floor  carpeted 
thickly  with  clean  wild  hay.  This 
room  was  kitchen,  dining  room  and 
living  room  for  the  large  family 
while  the  other  room  with  its  rough 
board  floor  served  as  dressing  room 
and  bedroom. 

In  that  two  room  sod  shanty  my 
grandmother  raised  her  ten  children. 
There  were  no  doctors  and  no  drug 
stores  for  so  many  miles  that  doctors 
were  only  called  when  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  and  it  was 
often  too  late  when  they  arrived. 
The  health  of  the  family  was  very 
much  up  to  the  mother. 


BRICK  and  hollow  tile  lend  an  air  of  security  to  the  Minne- 
sota farm  of  today,  contrasting  vividly  with  the  sod  shanty 
of  the  pioneer  of  thirty  years  ago.  Far  too  many  manufacturers 
are  prone  to  judge  the  present  by  an  obsolete  standard  and 
thus  to  overlook  a  market  of  great  potential  buying  power.  For 
the  farm  has  developed  into  a  modem  business  enterprise  as 
well  as  a  modern  home  with  the  material  requirements  of  both 


One  would  suppose  that  feeding 
and  caring  for  ten  children  under 
such  conditions  would  be  quite 
enough  for  one  woman,  but  mothers 
of  those  days  somehow  found  time 
to  make  candles,  soap,  butter,  cure 
meats  and  make  all  the  clothing  for 
the  family,  not  to  mention  baking 
bread  and  various  other  tasks  often 
considered  old  fashioned  today. 

Not  only  lumber,  but  fabrics  for 
clothing,  as  well  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
spices  and  flour  had  to  be  hauled 
with  horses  or  oxen,  over  those  long 
sixty  miles  (for  miles  were  long  in 
those  days),  from  the  nearest  town 
where  such  supplies  could  be  secured. 

There  was  very  little  money. 
Grains,  butter,  eggs  and  such  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  were  traded  for  the 


few  necessities  which 
the  farm  could  not 
produce. 

Times  were  so  hard 
that  those  pioneer 
mothers  even  pulled 
the  threads  from 
worn  out  patches  on 
their  boys'  trouser 
knees  and  saved  these 
threads  to  use  for  the 
new  patches. 

Later  on  the  family 
was  able  to  add  an- 
other room  to  the 
shanty,  the  railway 
came  nearer,  and 
with  post  office  and  a 
little  store,  a  school 
house  and  church, 
life  seemed  better  on 
the  prairie. 

Even  though  there 
was      improvement, 
there     were     many 
hardships,     such     as 
those   resulting   from 
crop  failures,  exceed- 
^=      ingly   low   prices   for 
farm     products,     and 
losses    from    the    hordes    of    grass- 
hoppers which  swept  everything  be- 
fore them  one  year. 

People  became  lost  in  blinding 
blizzards  and  perished  or  sought 
refuge  in  a  straw  pile,  compelled  to 
remain  there  until  the  storm  abated. 
And  all  the  while  the  improve- 
ment went  on  so  that  by  the  time  of 
my  earliest  memory  of  that  farm,  I 
found  a  small  but  fairly  comfortable 
frame  house  in  place  of  the  sod 
shanty  where  in  my  pink  sunbonnet 
I  trudged  along  the  path  through  the 
fields  to  visit  my  grandmother. 

Life  on  the  farm  as  I  remember 
it  was  a  very  different  affair  from 
what  it  is  on  the  same  farm  today, 
and  I  shall  try  to  point  out  some  of 
the   differences   because   I   find  that 
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A  Pioneer  Passes 

ON  December  22,  the  publishing  world  lost  one  of 
its  most  striking  figures  in  the  death  of  Frank 
Munsey,  who  succumbed  to  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis in  his  72nd  year. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Munsey's  career  as  a  publisher 
is  too  well  known  in  advertising  circles  to  need  repe- 
tition here.  But  the  FORTNIGHTLY  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  one  influence  of  the  life  just  closed  that 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  With  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  another  man  from  Maine,  Frank  Munsey  pio- 
neered in  the  development  of  mass  circulations  that 
have  helped  to  make  possible  mass  marketing.  Enter- 
ing the  publishing  business  when  most  of  the  periodi- 
cals were  literary  in  flavor  and  edited  to  the  classes, 
Munsey  saw  the  possibilities  of  periodicals  edited  to 
the  masses.  Where  other  publishers  thought  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  Munsey  thought  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions.  And  he  planned 
and  spent  on  the  scale  of  his  dreams.  When  other 
publishers  were  venturing  modest  sums  to  promote 
the  sale  of  their  publications,  and  a  thousand  dollars 
was  considerable  money,  in  one  period  of  five  months 
Mr.  Munsey  spent  $95,000  in  promoting  the  circulation 
of  one  of  his  early  magazines.  The  Argosy. 

With  driving  ambition,  and  courage  that  knew  no 
compromise,  he  poured  himself  into  his  enterprise 
until  at  last  he  was  publishing  to  millions.  And  in 
doing  this  he  was  unconsciously  pioneering  in  the 
creation  of  what  we  of  today  know  as  the  national 
mass  market  by  developing  mediums  for  talking  to 
that  market  and  crystallizing  national  tastes,  desires 
and  habits  of  life  and  thought. 

Without  the  influence  of  Frank  Munsey,  and  his 
indefatigable  labors  of  the  past  forty  years,  marketing 
on  our  present  broad  national  scale  would  hardly  be 
possible  as  yet. 

Let  him  be  remembered,  therefore,  not  merely  as 
a  publisher  whose  story  reads  like  a  business  romance, 
but  as  one  who  has  indirectly  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  business  through  his  influence  on  the 
development  of  a  mass  market  of  national  proportions, 
which  has  in  turn  made  possible  quantity  production 
and  low  prices  on  the   good  things  of  life. 


In  Behalf  of  Accuracy 

AGAIN  items  are  appearing,  this  time  with  a  Nash- 
L  ville  date  line,  to  the  eflfect  that  every  billboard, 
outside  sign  and  poster  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  will 
be  chopped  down  and  destroyed. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  confused  by  inaccurate  statements,  we  quote  below 
copy  of  the  Tennessee  Senate  Bill  No.  226: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  that  no  person  shall  erect  a  sign  of  any 
character  upon  the  right  of  way  of  any  street,  road  or 
highway — outside  of  incorporated  municipalities — within 
the  State  of  Tennessee  designated  by  the  State  Department 
of  Highways  as  a  main  traveled  road  and  included  in  the 
general  highway  plan  of  the  State. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  this  act  and  particularly  Chapter  seventy-seven  of  the 


Public  Acts  of  Tennessee  for  the  year  1921  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  8.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  this  act  fake  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 
The  operating  policy  of  the  recognized  members  of 
the  industry  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  law,  since 
all  structures  belonging  to  members  of  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  of  America  are  placed  on 
private  property  either  owned  or  leased  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  They  are  in  no  way  affected  by  this 
law.  Without  editorial  comment  we  are  presenting 
this  information  so  our  readers  may  not  be  misled 
by  reports  which  misinterpret  the  law. 

Look  Out 

THAT  installment  selling  has  tremendously  stimu- 
lated production  in  certain  lines  of  business  is 
beyond  question.  That,  as  long  as  business  conditions 
throughout  the  country  are  sound,  installment  selling 
will  benefit  both  producer  and  buyer  is  likewise  beyond 
question.  But  if  and  when  business  slumps  (and, 
sooner  or  later,  it  will),  or  if  installment  selling  is 
overdone  (and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that 
is  pretty  sure  to  happen)    look  out! 


The  Status  of  "Community  Boosting" 

TOWN  boosting  has  gone  through  a  number  of 
vicissitudes;  an  inflated,  Barnum-like  period,  a 
careless,  pell-mell,  industry-drawing  period  which  was 
a  boomerang  to  many  towns,  a  flat  period,  and  a  local 
research  period. 

The  newest  period  is  now  being  entered — a  general 
investigation  period.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, cooperating  with  the  American  Community  Ad- 
vertising Association,  is  now  making  a  nation-wide 
survey  of  the  subject.  The  resulting  data  will  be  made 
available  to  all  as  authoritative  aid  in  a  new  era,  far 
more  accurately  managed. 

The  very  term  "booster"  has  been  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming a  satirical  epithet,  not  altogether  undeservedly. 
A  new  philosophy  of  "boost"  and  a  new  technique  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  called  for — particularly  as  one  watches 
the  present  sword-play-in-print  between  Florida  and 
California ! 

New  England  was  advised  the  other  day  at  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers'  convention  to  definitely  adopt 
"Western  boost  tactics."  It  will  be  well  advised  to 
imitate  nobody,  and  digest  well  the  Hoover  survey 
when  it  appears  and  make  a  program  befitting  the  in- 
dividuality and  opportunities  of  New  England  herself. 
The  Yankee  flavor  in  Coolidge  has  been  popular  with 
the  country;  so,  too,  might  the  right  Yankee  flavor  and 
horse  sense  of  New  England  in  its  self-advertisement, 
which  admittedly  it  needs. 

©<&« 

The  Rut  of  Inertia 

IF  the  advertising  profession  did  nothing  else,  it  would 
exert  a  tonic  influence  on  business  and  business  men 
by  driving  them  out  of  the  comfortable  rut  of  inertia. 
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A  Raw  Material  Manufacturer 
Reaches  the  Ultimate  Consumer 

By  George  Burnham 


WHILE  Gera  Mills, 
manufacturers  of 
fine  woolens  and 
worsteds,  had  been  doing 
a  thriving  business  for 
years,  they  discovered 
themselves  coming  up 
continually  against  an  old 
stumbling  block  whenever 
they  considered  expan- 
sion of  their  market.  Like 
so  many  other  manufac- 
facturers  they  were  turn- 
ing out  a  product  which, 
in  turn,  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  other 
products.  These  other 
products  could  be  suc- 
cess fully  trademarked 
and  identified,  but  their 
own  could  not  be.  They 
needed  and  desired  pres- 
tige and  a  reputation  in 
their  field,  and  it  was  to 
cultivate  these  that  they 
instituted  their  extensive 
advertising  campaign  in 
the  fall  of  1924.  The 
very  nature  of  this  cam- 
paign sets  it  apart  from 
other  efforts  and  makes 
it  worthy  of  consider- 
ation as  an  aggressive 
step  in  a  new  field. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is 
advertising  something 
which  had  never  before 
been  advertised  to  any 
extent,  at  least  not  in 
this  manner.  The  bulk 
of  this  concern's  business,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  other  manu- 
facturers in  that  line,  was  with  the 
cutting-up  trade.  That  is  to  say, 
with  the  garment  manufacturers. 
These  cutters  deal  with  the  large 
stores,  small  shops  or  whatever  re- 
tail outlet  the  finished  garments  may 
take.  They  made  up  their  wares 
from  the  material  which  they  bought 
— or  was  sold  to  them — by  the  mills, 
with  little  regard  for  anything  but 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  If  the 
Gera  Mills  salesman  happened  to 
show  them  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
appeared  admirably  adapted  to  their 
immediate  program,  Gera  Mills  sold 
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Gera  Mills 

Fine  Woalms  and  Worsteds 


an  order  on  the  spot.  If  some  other 
representative  turned  up  at  the 
crucial  moment  with  what  appeared 
appropriate,  he  got  the  order  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  What 
I  mean  is  that  the  actual  mill  which 
produced  the  goods  for  the  retailer's 
immediate  pui-pose  was  the  one 
which  brought  home  the  bacon,  and 
there  the  matter  ended.  The  goods 
were  self  sufficient,  and  their  manu- 
facturer meant  practically  nothing 
in  the  life  of  the  cutter. 

Gera  Mills  prospered  long  under 
this  system.  Their  salesmen  gen- 
erally had  on  hand  a  sample  of  some- 
thing which  the  retailer  could  use  to 


his  own  advantage,  and 
the  orders  flowed  in  quits 
satisfactorily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the 
ledger.  But  they  were 
not  so  satisfactory  to  the 
men  who  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  company 
as  a  whole.  They  saw 
their  business  as  a  hit  or 
miss  affair,  themselves  as 
opportunists  plying  an 
uncertain  trade  whose 
success  hung  upon  the 
momentary  needs  of  the 
cutters,  who  might  use 
Gera  fabrics  or  those  of 
anybody  else  with  scarce- 
ly any  knowledge  of  the 
difference. 

The  Gera  name  meant 
practically  nothing  to  the 
cutting  trade  save  that  it 
stood  for  reliable  goods 
at  reasonable  prices  and 
that  it  was  a  good  firm  to 
do  business  with — when 
the  time  seemed  particu- 
larly opportune.  And  it 
was  equally  apparent  that 
there  was  no  way  directly 
to  impi-ess  the  name  upon 
this  trade,  for  neither  the 
cutters  nor  the  garment 
buyers  had  any  con- 
sciousness of  individual 
fabrics  as  such.  To  build 
up  this  consciousness  was 
a  task  for  advertising, 
and  it  was  to  this  weapon 
that  Gera  Mills  resorted. 

The  consumers  of  ready-to-wear 
garments  dictate  what  the  stores 
shall  cari*y.  Who  dictates  to  the 
consumers  is  another  story  and 
needs  no  place  here.  Naturally  the 
needs  of  the  stores  constitute  the 
opportunities  of  the  cutters.  So  the 
problem  resolved  itself  into  making 
the  stores  brand  conscious  when  it 
proved  impossible  to  make  the  cut- 
ters that  way  direct.  If  the  stores 
began  to  demand  Gera  Mills  fabrics, 
it  stood  to  reason  that  the  cutters 
would  very  soon  fall  into  line. 

Vogue  and  Harper's  Bazar  offered 
an  immediate  means  of  reaching  the 
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Bruce  Barton 
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Charles  D.  Kaiser 
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R.  N.  King 
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Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
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Elmer  Mason 
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Irene  Smith 

George  O.  Everett 
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William  M.  Strong 
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purchasers  of  the  garments  and  in 
these  publications  Gera  Mills  took 
space  in  the  fall  of  1924.  This  cam- 
paign, the  one  which  followed  the 
next  spring  and  the  one  which  is 
now  running,  all  featured  models 
made  up  in  Gera  fabrics.  The  in- 
sertions appeared  in  portfolios  of 
five  pages  each;  models  specially  de- 
signed by  style  experts  of  inter- 
national reputation.  One  series  was 
made  up  of  posed  sketches  by  Miss 
E.  M.  A.  Steinmetz,  the  noted  de- 
signer of  Stein  &  Blaine,  wherein 
members  of  New  York's  exclusive 
Junior  League  served  as  the  manne- 
quins to  show  off  models  which  were 
designed  especially  for  each  in- 
dividual type.  Later  campaigns 
dropped  the  personal  element  in 
favor  of  featuring  exclusively  the 
shops  which  sold  or  designed  the 
garments.  The  Gera  Mills  campaign 
in  these  publications  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  high  water  mark 
of  textile  advertising." 

The  eventual   object   of  the  cam- 
paigns in  these  media  was  to  inter- 


est the  actual  consumer.  This  was 
only  one  phase  of  the  Gera  plan, 
however.  The  main  idea,  as  has 
been  stated,  was  to  make  the  shops 
conscious  that  individuality  existed 
in  materials  as  well  as  in  manufac- 
ture, and  the  next  step  was  to  strike 
directly  at  the  buyers  from  these 
shops.  These  buyers  reflected,  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  in- 
dividual to  reflect,  the  policies  and 
natures  of  the  shops  which  they 
represented.  If  they  could  be  made 
to  recognize  materials,  certainly  this 
recognition  would  soon  be  manifest 
in  the  policies  of  the  shops  them- 
selves. By  concentrating  upon  one 
or  two  of  the  largest  of  the  dealers 
in  ready-to-wear  and  winning  them 
over,  it  stood  to  reason  that  many 
of  the  other  New  York  shops  would 
follow  suit,  and  that  the  out  of  town 
buyers  would  quickly  sense  the  new 
trend.  Gera  Mills  concentrated 
upon  two  such  establishments  and 
won  their  cooperation.  Then,  in  an 
intensive  drive  upon  the  buyers  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  later  develop- 


ments as  well  as  for  immediate 
gains,  space  was  bought  in  Women's 
Wear. 

The  copy  represents  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  buyer  as  a  buyer,  and 
appeals  to  her — the  majority  of  such 
buyers  are  women — sense  of  style 
and  value.  Her  attention  is  called 
to  the  subtle  indescribable  some- 
thing about  certain  creations  with 
which  she  constantly  comes  in  con- 
tact; an  element  a  little  apart  from 
style  and  color  but  inherent  to  the 
garment  itself.  She  is  made  aware 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  that  this 
something  lies  in  the  goods,  the 
product  of  the  fabric  manufacturer. 
Thus,  in  language  which  is  simple 
and  colloquial  to  the  trade,  style 
prestige  is  carried  over  to  emphasize 
the  material  from  which  the  gar- 
ment is  created. 

The  Women's  Wear  campaign 
opened  last  fall.  Since  the  buying 
seasons  are  strictly  limited  to  the 
spring  and  fall  periods,  the  inser- 
tions were  massed  to  strike  home  at 
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They  Humanize  the  Historic 
Incident 


HISTORY  is  a  handy 
weapon  for  conveying 
the  sales  message.  So 
handy  is  it,  in  fact,  that 
many  advertisers  have  done 
it  to  death,  thi-ough  poor 
taste,  far-fetched  applica- 
tion, or  plain  lack  of  origi- 
nality. The  proof  of  the 
appeal  is  in  the  handling. 

Financial  advertisers,  par- 
ticularly the  banks,  are  at 
last  showing  a  disposition  to 
enter  actively  the  selling 
field.  That  they  have  not 
entered  it  sooner  is  due  to 
a  multiplicity  of  reasons 
which  need  no  enumeration 
here.  Suflice  it  to  say  that 
the  commodities  which  they 
have  to  advertise  are  so  ab^ 
stract  in  nature  and  so 
theoretically  limited  in  ap- 
peal as  to  offer  few  sales 
arguments  for  a  general 
audience.  Or,  better,  few 
arguments  which  a  genera! 
audience  would  be  eager  to 
follow  after  first  glance. 

The  advertisement  repro- 
duced here  is  one  of  a  series 
of  three  which  came  through 
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LADB  &  TBLTON  BANK 

Oldest  in  the  Northwest 


the  mail  to  us.  It  illus- 
trates the  case  in  point  and 
shows  admirably  a  simple' 
e.xpedient  by  which  one 
bank  was  able  to  increase 
its  business.  The  budget, 
at  least,  is  something  tangi- 
ble, but  that  does  not  make 
it  easy  to  advertise.  Its 
only  inherent  appeal  is  to 
the  pocketbook,  and  the  eco- 
nomic emotion,  whatever  it 
is  called,  seldom  promotes 
sales. 

Reproduced  here  is  the 
first  chapter  of  the  evolution 
of  the  budget.  Believe  it  or 
not;  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence. The  layman  does  not 
know  who  originated  the 
budget  and  does  not  care 
particularly  whether  it  was 
Xenophon  o  r  Casanova. 
Therefore,  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  look  upon  this  adver- 
tisement of  the  Ladd  & 
Tilton  Bank  as  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  world's 
knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  many  new  accounts 
may  have  been  attracted  to 
its  genial  originators. 
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Consider  First  the  Railway  Men 

Who  Can  Specify  Your  Products 

AILT'HEN  you  plan  your  railway  advertising  cam- 
paign, consider  first  the  railway  men  who  can 
specify  and  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 
Then  investigate  the  publications  that  reach  these  men 
most  intimately  and  effectively. 

The  five  departmental  publications  of  the  Railway 
Service  Unit  select  the  railway  men  you  want  to  reach, 
for  each  one  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  of  the  five 
branches  of  railway  service.  Our  Research  Depart- 
ment will  gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  determining 
your  railway  market  and  the  particular  railway  offi- 
cials who  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 


Simmons-Board  man  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago     6007  Euclid  Ave. ,  Cleveland 
New  Orleans,  Mandeville     Washington,  D.  C.     San  Francisco     London 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 


A.B.C. 


Railuay  Age.  Railicay  Mechanical  Engineer,  Raihcay  Electrical  Engineer, 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railivay  Signaling 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Convention  Speakers  with  a 
Selfish  Purpose 

ON  the  editorial  page  of  the  De- 
cember 2nd  issue  of  the  Fort- 
nightly you  have  an  article  with  ref- 
erence to  the  keynote  for  the  Philadel- 
phia convention. 

At  a  recent  convention  which  had  to 
do  with  one  phase  of  advertising,  the 
program  seemed  to  be  overburdened 
with  speakers  who  had  something  to 
sell.  So  goes  the  report  of  some  of 
the  advertising  men  from  this  city  who 
attended  the  convention. 

I  have  found  the  same  thing  some- 
times in  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  conventions, 
and  I  hope  that  when  the  Philadelphia 
program  is  finally  shaped  that  no 
speaker  will  be  permitted  to  be  on  the 
program  who  has  a  selfish  interest  to 
serve. 

Because  hope  springs  eternal,  I  am 
planning  to  attend  the  Philadelphia 
convention.  This  will  be  my  first  con- 
vention in  a  few  years.  I  stopped  go- 
ing to  conventions  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
just  because  of  one  thing,  and  that  was 
that  I  was  not  getting  enough  out  of 
them  to  justify  the  time  spent. 

Perhaps  we  advertising  men  who 
have  no  service  to  sell  to  other  adver- 
tising men  are  in  the  minority,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  could 
not  continue  to  exist  if  it  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  service  advertising 
men.  They  would  bore  each  other  to 
death  by  talking  shop. 

G.  H.  Cleveland, 
Luther  Ford  &  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tender  Meat  on  a  Tin  Platter 

THE  answer  to  Mr.  Calkins  can  only 
be  had  when  you  have  in  hand  the 
boss's  orders. 

Seribner's  orders  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  to  "sell  this  Stevenson  set,  add  to 
Scribner  prestige,  and  don't  hurt  Stev- 
enson." 

Certainly  Stevenson  was  not  hurt, 
and  my  guess  would  be  that  Seribner's 
prestige  was  pulled  up  a  notch  higher, 
and  that  a  dash  of  love  for  good  books 
and  well-designed  advertising  was 
thrown   in. 

That  that  part  of  the  boss's  orders 
was  well  executed  seems  obvious,  as 
does  his  reason  for  such  orders.  The 
boss  knows  w^hether  or  not  sales  were 
satisfactory — I  don't. 

The  boss  at  Doubleday,  Page  seems 
to  have  said: 

"There  is  a  world  of  people  who  like 
good  things  and  care  little  for  the  pack- 
age they  come  in.  They  can  enjoy  a 
piece  of  tender  meat  just  as  much  when 


served  on  a  tin  platter  as  they  could  on 
beautifully  decorated  Dresden  china. 

"Many  of  these  are  bargain  hunters; 
but  the  whole  class  will  fall  for  the 
limited  edition,  withdrawal  of  the  sen- 
sational bargain  offer  stuff.  They  will 
buy  by  mail  on  the  monthly  payment 
plan. 

"We  have  just  gotten  out  a  set  of 
Kipling  for  that  crowd. 

"Get  up  a  coupon  mail  order  ad  that 
will  sell  out  this  edition.  You  will  find 
these  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
under  all  environments.  About  as  many 
of  these  read  the  high-class  magazines 
per  thousand  as  they  do  the  others,  so 
use  your  regular  list." 

Apparently  nothing  was  said  about 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company's  prestige 
hurting  Kipling  or  advancing  the  art 
of  good  book-making,  or  the  love  of 
good  literature.  And  why  should  this 
have  been  said?  Such  an  effort  would 
have  been  largely  wasted,  and  the  boss 
knew  it.  He  had  built  something  for 
just  this  market,  and  knew  that  his 
offer  must  be  so  made  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  almost  universal  type 
of  mind.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
very  good  job  was  made  of  it. 

If  the  results  are  good,  as  the  boss 
sees  it.  there  will  be  many  who  will 
get  a  good  big  stomachful  of  Kipling, 
even  though  he  has  not  been  dished  up 
in  the  artistic  fashion  enjoyed  and 
really  appreciated  by  only  the  very  few. 

No  one  should  be  indicted  for  having 
developed  a  high  degree  of  discrimina- 
tion in  art  and  literature  and  for  want- 
ing to  promote  it  in  others.  Both  are 
indeed  worthy  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. 

But,  pray,  let's  be  tolerant  with  all 
those  who  haven't,  and  don't  fuss  at 
the  fellow  who  wants  to  serve  them 
and  knows  just  how  to  do  it.  This  field 
is  indeed  tempting  to  the  commercial 
minded,  because  it  is  by  long  odds  the 
largest. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tagged  as  a  bit 
lowbrow,  I  confess  that  I  lean  toward 
the  commercial. 

David  G.  Evans,  President 

Evans.   Kin   &   Hackett,  Inc., 

New  York. 


The  Ends  Justify  the  Means 

MY  own  personal  hunch  regarding 
the  two  types  of  advertising  il- 
lustrated in  Mr.  Calkins'  recent  article 
in  The  Fortnightly  is  that  if  the  end 
justifies  the  means  then  the  mail  order 
type  of  advertising  for  Kipling's  works 
is  quite  as  justified  as  the  dignified 
Scribner  advertisement  of  Stevenson's 
works.  The  Salvation  Army  sells  re- 
ligion in  one  way  and  the  Cathedral  of 
34 


St.  John  the  Divine  in  another  way. 
If  you  make  a  Kipling  reader  out  of  an 
intellectually  dull  person  you  have 
achieved  something  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  typographical  beauty  of  the  Ste- 
venson advertisement  cannot  fail  to 
have  its  effect  on  the  public  that  is 
susceptible  to  this  kind  of  appeal — a 
public  which  is  large  but  capable  of  be- 
ing increased  to  a  tremendous  degree. 
The  fact  that  certain  publishers — I 
cannot  recall  whether  Seribner's  are 
among  them — have  used  the  mail  order 
appeal  to  advertise  Stevenson's  works 
seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  proof  that 
both  approaches  to  literature  are  justi- 
fied from  both  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  business  viewpoint. 

Edward  Frank  Allen, 

Advertising  Manager, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Eternal  Ego 

IN  the  "E.  0.  W."  column  of  one  of 
your  November  issues  I  noticed  a  few 
paragraphs  speaking  of  some  towns  in 
Carolina,  such  as  Lancaster,  Westmin- 
ster, Suffolk,  etc.,  the  sound  of  which 
appealed  to  the  ear  of  "E.  O.  W."  He 
makes  smug  note  of  the  fact,  also  re- 
marking how  finely  they  are  all  steeped 
in  history. 

Isn't  there  a  lesson  for  copy  writers 
in  this  little  naive  and  unwitting  ex- 
position of  how  much  we  all  like  our- 
selves ? 

Now,  of  course,  the  man  who  wrote 
the  paragi-aphs  to  which  I  refer  was 
of  English  extraction;  otherwise  he 
would  not  swell  up  so  on  reading  of 
such  entities  as  Raleigh,  etc. 

This  brings  us  to  Nationalism,  so 
broadcast  in  the  world  today.  Isn't  it 
human,  but  also  isn't  it  a  little  stupid, 
to  think  that  our  gods  are  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  other  fellow's? 

A  Spaniard  or  one  of  Spanish  extrac- 
tion would  feel  the  same  way  as  "E. 
O.  W."  about  Seville,  Granada  and  Cer- 
vantes, as  would  an  Irishman  about 
Boru,  Emmett  or  Athlone.  Just  as  a 
Pole  would  get  thrilled  over  Grune- 
wald,  Skarga  and  Lwow  or  a  Siberian 
over  Omsk,  Tomsk  or  Irkutsk. 

Thousands  of  years  of  civilization 
hasn't  made  so  much  difference,  after 
all.  The  clever  copy  writer  knows  it 
and  plays  profitably  upon  the  child  and 
the  ape  and  the  savage  who  lie  under 
our  veneer  of  20th  century  sophistica- 
tion, as  Robinson  pointed  out.  One  has 
to  go  to  legends  for  an  Achilles.  We 
poor  things  seem  vulnerable  all  over. 

Frank  F.  Lisiecki,  Jr.,  President 
Frank  F.  Lisiecki,  New  York. 
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What^s  Regional  Advertising? 
Look  at  This  Map 


"BUY  WHAT  YOU  CAN  USE" 

To  the  National  Advertiser  whose  product  has  only  Regional 
Distribution — 

To  the  Agency  representing  such  Accounts — 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  plan  of  "Regional  Advertising 
at  Regional  Rates"  is  well  worth  your  early  attention. 

For  Regional  Rates  See  the  Map 
Ask  Any  Monitor  Advertising  Office  for  Full  Information 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


ADVERTISING    OFFICES 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHI.a 


CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 

KANSAS  CITY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


LONDON 
PARIS 

FLORENCE 
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They've  Taken  Out  the  Fun 

By  Spencer  Vanderbilt 


IT  looks  like ' a  concerted  policy 
on  the  pai-t  of  many  prominent 
advertisers  to  turn  the  good  old 
easy-going  American  people  into  a 
race  of  hypochondriacs. 

It's  getting  so  you  can't  look 
thi-ough  the  advertising 
pages  of  any  of  our 
better  known  periodicals 
vs'ithout  feeling  queer  all 
over.  Every  other  ad- 
vertisement, so  it  seems, 
asks  you  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  and  before 
you  have  a  chance  to 
reply,  tells  you  what  you 
need  to  correct  just  that 
condition.  Are  your  teeth 
coated  with  film  like 
scum  on  a  stagnant  pool? 
Is  your  breath  such  that 
people  leave  the  room 
every  time  you  exhale? 
Does  the  food  you  eat 
give  you  the  vital  nour- 
ishment you  need,  or  do 
you  eat  just  because  it's 
6.30?  Are  you  often 
constipated  for  weeks  at 
a  stretch? 

No  wonder  it  isn't  fun 
to  read  advertisements 
any  more  (assuming  that 
it  ever  was).  Eventually  you'll  be 
driven  to  a  condition  where  you 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  say, 
"Hello,  Doctor — can  you  call  on  me 
this  evening?  I'm  just  about  to 
read  the  February  number  of  the 
Home  Woman's  Pictorial."  All  this 
may  sound  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Quite  the  contrary,  however.  If 
anything,    it's    too    conservative. 

The  other  evening  I  was  looking 
through  a  recent  issue  of  a  leading 
monthly  magazine.  (Published  in 
Philadelphia;  circulation,  2,322,422 
— ^  total  net  paid,  6  mos.  aver.) 
I  started  from  the  back,  leafing 
through  the  paid  space  pages  in 
that  characteristic  way  we  advertis- 
ing men  have. 

At  9.11.  when  I  began,  I  was  in 
good  health  and  excellent  spirits ; 
temperature  and  pulse  normal.  At 
9.14,  I  felt  the  need  of  a  little 
sodium  bicarbonate.  At  9.18,  I 
staged  a  gargling  act.  At  9.20,  I 
sprayed  my  gums  with  iodine,  in 
defiance  of  the  poison  label  on  the 
little    brown     bottle.       At    9.24,     I 


tripped  myself  while  trying  to  exe- 
cute a  difficult  maneuver  with  a  coil 
of  dental  floss.  Meanwhile  I  was 
becoming  feverish  and  my  blood 
pressure  had  risen.  At  9.45  prompt 
i   fell  to  the  floor  in  a   dead  faint. 


Alger  sees  no  reason  why  the  candy 
manufacturers  shouldn't  form  a  co- 
operative association  and  adopt  it 
unanimously.     The  slogan  is  simply 


this: 
idea? 


Here  are  the  ringing  messages 
that  greeted  me  on  three  out  of  the 
first  four  pages  I  looked  at: 

"Can  you  doubt  your  gums  need 
stimulation?"  "A  contribution  to 
the  nation's  health — bran."  "Tooth 
decay  explained."  "Guard  the  deli- 
cate lining  of  your  nose,  mouth  and 
throat."  (That's  a  hot  one;  we  all 
know  people  whose  throats  are  lined 
with  leather.)  "These  crisp,  golden 
grains  encourage  healthful  chewing 
— and  supply  the  vital  nourishment 
you  need."  (That  "vital  nourish- 
ment you  need"  is  a  highly  original 
thought  and  expression — or  at  least 
it  was  when  Cox  was  running  for 
President.)  "No  decay — when  the 
salivary  glands  flow  freely."  "A 
good  hot  breakfast  to  renew  the 
energy  supply."  "Whole  wheat — a 
wealth  of  golden  health."  "Nour- 
ishing food — as  well  as  fruit  and 
confection." 

That  last  one,  by  the  way,  re- 
minds us  of  a  great  slogan  recently 
coined  by  Joe  Alger.  It's  a  slogan 
designed    for   all   candies,    and    Mr. 


"Not    a    laxative."      Get    the 

Picture  it  in  actual  use.  Hersh- 

feld's    Chocolate    Almond 

Bar,  for  instance.   "Not  a 

laxative!" 

Isn't  that  a  knockout? 
The  time  has  come  when 
just  such  a  slogan  is 
necessary  for  all  candy 
makers  who  don't  want 
their  product  confused 
with  the  various  patent 
medicines  now  being 
marketed  under  the  guise 
of  fruits,  candies,  soft 
drinks  and  potatoes  au 
gratin.  In  fact,  as  any- 
thing and  everything. 

Now  let's  throw  the 
meeting  open  for  discus- 
^  sion  of  the  pyorrhea 
-'  question.  How  many 
really  have  it?  Is  it 
seven  out  of  eleven,  four 
out  of  five,  or  none  out 
of  a  million?  In  spite 
of  the  murmurs  arising 
from  other  advertisers, 
Forhan's  still  stoutly 
maintains  that  four  out  of  five  win 
pyorrhea  before  the  age  of  forty. 
Ipana  observes  that  genuine  cases  of 
pyorrhea — like  Scotch — are  few  and 
far  between.  Dr.  Lyon's  gives  us 
more  definite  figures:  "Investigation 
proved  that  only  seven  per  cent  of 
1,000  people  over  fifty-five  years  old 
had  pyorrhea.  And  only  four  per 
cent  of  1,600  from  twenty-five  years 
up." 

There  you  are,  folks,  take  your 
pick.  We  make  no  attempt  to  influ- 
ence your  decision.  We  might  ob- 
serve, however,  that  Forhan's  has 
been  broadcasting  that  "four  out  of 
five"  contention  for  several  years. 
If  the  advertising  has  been  success- 
ful, and  if  Forhan's  is  at  all  effec- 
tive, you'd  think  that  such  a  high 
percentage  would  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced  by  this  time. 

We're  glad  to  see  O'SuUivan's 
are  gradually  being  weaned  from 
their  arguments  that  rubber  heels 
are  necessary  to  keep  you  from 
being  shocked  to  death.  Remember 
that  agony  about  8,000  steps  a  day 
[continued  on  page  57] 
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why, 
every 

dgsin  ad 

is  an  ad 

:fop 
^chvlte 


lyTILLIONS  of  people  are  pausing  to  read  the  A.  Schulte  Cigar  Stores'  adver- 
-L^A  tisements  for  the  same  reason  that  you  are  reading  this— the  pictures  are 
Interrupting. 

Unlike  the  usual  run  of  institutional  advertising,  which  starts  off  in  a  high  hat 
and  then  talks  through  it,  this  series  tells  an  institutional  story  in  a  friendly,  human, 
and  Interrupting  way.     And  the  pictures  are  part  of  the  story. 

This  notable  "Interrupting  Idea"  series  is  the  work  of  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Methods  of  Handling  Salesmen 
in  Retail  Buying  Offices 

By  William  G.  Adams 

Managing  Director,  National  Council  of  Traveling  Salesmen's  Associations 


MILLIONS  of  dol- 
lars per  year 
is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the 
cost  of  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  delays  in 
handling  the  "contact" 
between  buyers  and 
sellers,  a  total  economic 
loss  to  both  the  re- 
tailers and  manufac- 
turers which  must 
necessarily  be  figured 
into  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  to  the  ul- 
timate consumer. 

The  problem  of  ex- 
pediting the  showing 
and  selling  (or  buying) 
of  merchandise  in  the 
sample  rooms  of  the 
large  department  store 
and  resident  buying 
offices  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  a  commit- 
tee of  salesmen  repre- 
senting thirty  -  eight 
divisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of 
Traveling  Salesmen's 
Associations.  ^— ^^^^^— ^.^^^^^^^_^^^^^^^^__ 

The     salesmen     contend     that,    the   store   system,   which  have   been 


BECAISE  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  lost  annually 
by  unnecessary  delays  in  effecting  the  contact  between 
buyer  and  seller  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  problem  of  expediting  the  showing  of  merchandise  in 
the  sample  rooms  of  large  department  stores.  Methods  by 
which  various  stores,  cooperating  with  the  National  Council 
of  Traveling  Salesmen's  Associations,  are  attempting  to  solve 
this  problem  are  discussed  in  this  article. 


alesman 

whereas  the  improvement  of  physical  ably     worked     out     by     Mr.     Louis  necessity   of  taking   the   elevator  to 

arrangements  to  enable  more  prompt  Barnett,     president     of     the     Macy  the   fifteenth   floor,   and   making   in- 

and  effective  examination  of  samples  Managers'  Association.  quiry,  or  waiting,  for  a  buyer  who 

is  obviously  a  primary  and  necessary  is  not  scheduled  to  appear  on  that 

aid  to  efficiency  in  operation,  there  4  T   this  .meeting,    it   was   pointed  day. 

lies    a    greater    field    for,    and    far  i\_  out    that    some     Macy    buyers         Another  metropolitan  store  which 

greater  profit  from,  the  development  had  become  lax  in  living  up  to  the  has  shown  a  decided  interest  in  this 

of  efficiency  of  that  other  and  morp  10    o'clock    opening    of    the    store's  movement  is  that  of  A.  I.  Namm  & 

variable  factor,  the  human  element,  wholesale    buying    offices,    and    the  Sons,     Brooklyn.       Sometime     ago, 

They  believe  that  if  closer  and  more  management     immediately     directed  Namm's  established  offices  for  their 

cordial  cooperation  and  coordination  their    buying    staff   to    be    on    hand  buying     staff    in     the     Rogers-Peet 

of  effort  between   the  store  buyers  one-half   hour   earlier   each   day,   at  Building    at    Herald    Square,    New 

and    salesmen   can    be    enlisted   and  9:30  prompt.     This  is  a  mandatory  York,  with  the  thought  that  it  would 

established,  it  will  do  much  to  repay  order,  and  no  excuse  except  sickness  be   simpler   for   one   buyer  to   come 

both    sides    of    the    transaction    for  is  to  be  accepted.     All  buyers  must  to    New   York   and   see   perhaps    50 

their     respective     contributions     to  see  all  salesmen  present  at  the  ap-  salesmen   than   it  would  be  for  the 

speeding  up  this  important  function  pointed    hours    on    their    particular  50  salesmen  to  visit  the  Namm  store 

of  merchandising.  buying  days,   whether  or   not   their  in   Brooklyn   to   see   the   one   buyer. 

The  first  conference,  between  the  departments  are  in  the  market  for  However,  this  plan,  according  to  the 

salesmen's  committee  and  the  mer-  goods  at  that  particular  time.  Namm  management,  did  not  produce 

chandising  staff  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  Another  method  of  expediting  the  the  results  hoped  for,  and  they  are 

Company  has  resulted  in  a  number  turnover  of   "contacts"   is  the   sepa-  now  constructing  two  floors  for  new 

of    very    splendid    improvements    to  ration  of  salesmen  into  two  classes,  buying  offices  to  be  located  adjoin- 


The  men  with  no 
samples  are  seen  first, 
since  their  interviews 
last  but  a  few  mo- 
ments; and  this  leaves 
the  buyer  with  the 
balance  of  his  morn-  * 
ing  for  the  undis- 
turbed examination  of 
"sample"  lines.  Hith- 
erto, it  has  been  the 
custom  for  those  men 
simply  desiring  ap- 
pointments to  obtrude 
with  a  request  to  see 
the  buyer  "for  just  a 
minute,  please";  and 
these  interruptions 
have  frequently  tended 
to  distract  the  buyer's 
mind,  as  well  as  to 
fluster  the  salesman 
entitled  to  prior  right 
in  the  premises. 

Another  plan  which 
Macy's  has  adopted  is 
the  posting  of  the  buy- 
ing days  and  hours  on 
a  bulletin  board  at 
the  street  entrance, 
thereby  saving  the 
time   by  eliminating  the 
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ing  their  present  store.  These  two 
floors  are  being  arranged  as  con- 
veniently as  possible,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  point  of  view  of  the  sales- 
men, conferences  have  been  held  be- 
tween the  store  management  and  the 
committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Traveling  Salesmen's  Associa- 
tions. 

Among  other  novel  features  is  a 
system  of  duplex  offices  for  each 
buyer  whereby  the  buyer  may  be 
looking  at  merchandise  of  one  sales- 
man's line  in  office  A,  while  another 
salesman  is  preparing  his  line  in 
office  B.  After  completing  the  ex- 
amination of  A's  line,  buyer  steps 
into  the  other  section  of  his  office, 
which  is  fully  partitioned  and  sep- 
arated by  a  private  aisle-way  for 
buyers  only,  and  is  ready  to  look  at 
B's  merchandise.  When  through, 
without  waiting  for  B  to  pack  up 
and  C  to  unpack  and  display,  the 
buyer  steps  back  into  the  other  sec- 
tion of  his  office  and  is  immediately 


ready  to  examine  salesman  C's  line 
which  has  been  prepared  while  the 
buyer  has  been  looking  at  B's  line. 
And  so  on.  In  this  manner,  not  only 
is  the  time  of  examination  consid- 
erably reduced  but  it  also  provides 
greater  privacy  for  the  salesmen 
and  their  samples. 

The  Namm  store  will  also  establish 
a  ruling  that  every  salesman  must 
be  seen,  but  that  if  the  buyer  is 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  line, 
he  may  be  privileged  to  dismiss 
examination  of  merchandise  for  not 
exceeding  two  consecutive  trips.  A 
record  of  each  salesman's  visit  will 
be  kept,  on  slips,  and  when  the 
salesman  has  been  refused  examina- 
tion for  the  third  successive  time 
by  any  buyer,  the  slips  will  come 
automatically  to  the  attention  of  the 
merchandise  manager  who  will 
personally  Investigate.  This  plan 
enables  the  store  management  to 
detect  immediatelj'  if  there  is  any 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  their  buyers 


against  any  particular  salesman,  or 
his  house,  or  his  merchandise,  which 
perhaps  the  salesman  himself  did  not 
sense  or,  if  so,  might  hesitate  to 
report. 

Another  plan  for  increasing  effi- 
ciency is  the  distribution  of  buying 
in  certain  lines  where  there  is  too 
large  a  number  of  salesmen  calling 
on  one  certain  day  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  buyer  to  see  all  the 
merchandise  within  the  prescribed 
buying  hours.  In  such  cases,  it  has 
been  found  practicable  to  divide  the 
buying  over  two  mornings  by  pre- 
scribing certain  price  limits  of 
merchandise  to  be  seen  on  each 
morning.  That  is  to  say,  a  buyer 
for  millinery  will  see  hats  to  retail 
up  to  $5  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
the  better  grade  hats  on  Thursday 
morning. 

It    is    found    that    much    valuable 

time  is  lost  by  salesmen  on  the  road 

because  of  the  indifference  of  buyers 

[continued  on  page  63] 


The  Norwich  Pohcy  on  Price  Stabihzation 

[n  View  of  the  Keen  Interest  of  Our  Readers  in  the  Subject  of  Retail  Price  Maintenance  We  Publish 

Herewith  the  Text  of  an  Announcement  Which  Was  Mailed  Recently  to  Every  Retail 

and  Wholesale  Druggist  in  the  United  States 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS: 

As  manufacturers  of  Unguentine  and  other  plia 
sold  by  dealer  to  consumer  under  our  trademark  or  special 
brand,  we  recognize  a  two-fold  duty:  first,  to  the  public,  in 
supplying  remedies  of  such  high  quality  and  merit  that  the 
purchaser  receives  full  value  for  what  he  pays  at  the  suggested 
retail  price;  and  second,  to  the  dealer — wholesale  or  retail — by 
allowing  him  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  for  handling  the  goods. 
We  believe  in  a  fair  price,  a  fair  profit  and  fair  dealing  for  all 
(not   excluding    ourselves). 

For  over  a  third  of  a  century  this  has  been  our  policy  and 
where  our  products  have  been  retailed  at  the  prices  for  which 
they  were  intended  to  be  sold,  as  has  been  done  very  generally 
in  the  past,  there  has  been  general  satisfaction  all  along  the 
line  from  ourselves  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  During  the  recent 
years  of  nation-wide  advertising  of  Unguentine,  we  are  glad 
to  say  that  most  dealers  have  taken  their  legitimate  profit  on 
Unguentine  and  as  a  rule  are  getting  the  advertised  price. 

This  happy  condition  is  menaced  where  reckless  price  cutting 
prevails  on  articles  for  which  consumers'  demand  has  been 
created  by  consistent  national  advertising  as  has  been  done 
with  Unguentine.  Every  advertisement  of  Unguentine  says  "50 
cents  at  your  druggist's";  and  this  the  consumer  willingly  pays 
because  it  is  a  fair  price  for  what  Unguentine  is  and  does.  It 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  us  for  dealers  to  abuse  the  good  will  we 
have  thus  built  up  and  to  demoralize  our  market. 

The  aggressive  price  cutter  not  only  does  this  but  works  an 
injury  to  his  fellow  dealers  and  the  trade  as  a  whole.  These 
abuses  are  so  demoralizing  to  business  that  relief  has  been 
sought  through  legislation.  Congress  has  not  as  yet  seen  fit  to 
enact  a  law  giving  legal  sanction  to  maintenance  of  resale  prices 
but  may  well  do  so  in  the  general  interest.  It  has,  however,  given 
legislative  force  to  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of  fair 
prices  is  desirable  since  it  passed  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921 
imposing  a  special  dumping  duty  in  cases  "when  an  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  reason  of  the  impor- 
tation of  merchandise  which  is  being  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold 
at  less  than  its  fair  value." 

Having   adopted   remedial   legislation  against  foreign   interfer- 


ence with  American  industry,  it  is  possible  that  when  the  right 
kind  of  a  bill  is  drawn.  Congress  may  recognize,  as  the  Federal 
court  has  done  in  the  recent  American  Tobacco  Company  case, 
that  serious  injury  is  done  in  domestic  trade  by  predatory  prices 
which  are  too  low  to  be  fair;  and  price  stabilization  on  identified 
merchandise  may  be  legalized  by  Act  of  Congress.  This  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Until  this  is  brougiit  ajd..t  t.ie  manufacturer  cannot  absolutely 
control  resale  prices  even  though  the  good  will  of  a  valuable 
trademark  and  the  distribution  of  a  meritorious  article  may  be- 
come seriously  impaired  through  unfair  methods  of  merchan- 
dising. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

We  have  pointed  out  how  ruthless  price  cutting  reacts  against 
the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  fair-trading  dealers.  Without  any 
desire  to  dictate  to  others  how  they  shall  conduct  their  business, 
we  feel  free  to  announce  that  Unguentine  being  advertised  to 
the  public  at  50  cents  per  tube — its  fair  value — it  is  intended  to 
be  retailed  at  that  price;  that  we  consider  a  cut  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  below  the  advertised  price  as  unfair  and  inimical 
to  our  interest.  Under  existing  laws,  we  may  not  dictate  to 
our  customers  at  what  prices  they  may  sell  our  products  and 
have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  do  so;  nor  do  we  seek  to 
bind  any  one  by  agreement  or  otherwise.  We  do  believe  that, 
with  the  facts  before  you,  your  own  good  judgment  will  lead 
you  to  accord  Unguentine  and  all  our  products  the  fair  treat- 
ment they  merit. 

On  our  part  we  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  we  regard  aggres- 
sive price  cutting  on  our  specialties  as  an  unfriendly  act  and  a 
detriment  to  our  business;  and  in  protection  of  our  interests 
shall  reserve  our  legal  right  to  refuse  to  sell  Unguentine  to  any 
distributor — wholesale  or  retaU — who  sells  it  at  prices  lower 
than  we  have  suggested.  We  shall  do  this  in  our  own  discretion, 
acting  upon  information  which  may  come  to  us  through  our 
own  organization  and  not  upon  the  advice  or  solicitation  of 
others.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  law  as  now  interpreted  by 
the  courts  we  shall  continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  on  our  products. 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal   Company,  New  York 
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THE  February  1st  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  gives  comprehensive 
data  setting  forth  the  plans  of  every 
branch  of  electrical  development  in  the 
eleven  western  states  for  1926.  This  is  the 
principal  source  of  information  upon 
which  western  buyers,  executives,  engi- 
neers, merchants  and  contractors  base 
their  sales  campaigns. 


Herein  nearly  6,000  active  factors  in  western 
electrical  development  in  every  field  will  find  : 

1.  A  review  of  construction  activities  of  the 
power  companies  in  the  eleven  Western  states 
giving  statistical  data  for  hydro-electric  and  steam 
plants  and  transmission  and  distribution  lines. 

2.  A  review  of  central  station  accomplishments 
during  1925  and  a  forecast  of  further  work  for 
1926. 

3.  A  study  of  the  industrial  load  of  the  eleven 
Western  states  including  a  survey  of  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

4.  Detailed  announcement  of  plans,  sales  quotas 
of  Western  power  companies  for  the  sale  of 
ranges,  refrigerators,  air  and  water  heaters  and 
other  appliances  required  for  their  load  building 
campaigns. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  every  manufacturer 
of  electrical  apparatus,  appliances  and  supplies  to 
bring  his  sales  message  properly  before  the  active 
factors  in  the  most  rapidly  growing  electrical  de- 
velopment of  any  section  of  the  United  States. 

Forms  for  the  February  1st  Annual  Review 
Number  close  January  20th. 


Dimensions  of 
Your  Western  Market 

Total  market  will  aggre- 
gate more  than  $250,000,000 
for  1926,  of  which  about  one- 
half  will  cover  apparatus 
and  supplies  for  the  gener- 
ation, transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  electrical 
energy,  and  the  other  half, 
motors  and  appliances  and 
electrical  supplies  for  its  ap- 
plication to  industry,  agri- 
culture and  the  home.  Here 
is  your  opportunity. 


Journal  of  Electricity 

883  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

A    McGraw-Hill   Publication 
Serving  the  11  Western  States 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

0^  Bodkins 


ANENT  the  Truth  in  Advertising 
movement,  a  gentle  (?)  reader 
-sends  me  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bungle  Motor  Com- 
pany: 

"Mr.  Schliegel  wanted  to  know  why 
sales  for  the  six  months  had  fallen  so 
far  below  the  estimate  given  him  as  a 
vice-president  of  the  Fifth  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  when  the  last  loan 
was  obtained. 

"President  Bungle  explained  that  the 
cotton  crop  had  proved  disappointing 
and  that  the  Western  farmers  hadn't 
received  as  good  a  price  for  their  wheat 
as  they  had  been  counting  upon, 

"Mr.  Schliegel  wanted  to  know  why 
other  manufacturers  of  cars  were  not 
similarly  affected.  He  had  trade  re- 
ports showing  increases  in  most  cases. 
"Mr.  Marsh,  general  sales  manager, 
said  the  trouble  was  that  other  people 
were  selling  a  better  car  than  the 
Bungle  Eight  for  less  money.  Mr. 
Bungle  corrected  him  by  saying  that 
the  other  cars  were  no  better  but  sold 
for  less.  Mr.  Marsh  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  cut  $200  from  every  model. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  move  cars 
out  of  the  warehouses  or  the  plant 
would  close. 

"Mr.  Schliegel  wanted  to  know  where 
$200  could  be  saved  on  a  car  if  the  price 
were  cut.  He  said  they  were  not  mak- 
ing anything  at  the  dealers'  now. 

"President  Bungle  said  it  was  simple 
enough;  the  dealers  would  give  $200 
less  in  exchange  on  the  trade-ins.  He 
favored  the  cut." 

(From  a  page  advertisement  seven 
days  later.) 

"YOU  WHO  KNOW  VALUES 
HAVE   MADE  THIS  POSSIBLE. 

"FOR  20  YEARS  I  HAVE 
WORKED  FOR  AN  IDEAL.  I 
WOULD  MAKE  A  QUALITY  AU- 
TOMOBILE THAT  COULD  BE 
SOLD  AT  A  PRICE  WITHIN 
REACH  OF  THE  PURCHASER  OF 
MODERATE  MEANS. 

"NOW  THAT  IDEAL  IS  TO  BE 
REALIZED. 

"YOU,  WHO  KNOW  VALUES, 
HAVE  CREATED  SUCH  A  TRE- 
MENDOUS DEMAND  FOR  THE 
BUNGLE  EIGHT  AS  TO  ENABLE 
US  TO  ACHIEVE  GREATER 
BUYING  AND  MANUFACTUR- 
ING ECONOMIES  THAN  WERE 
DREAMED  OF  A  FEW  YEARS 
AGO.  NOW  THESE  ECONOMIES 
ARE  PASSED  ON  TO  YOU,  WHO 
MADE  THEM  POSSIBLE. 


"SEE  A  BUNGLE  EIGHT  REP- 
RESENTATIVE AT  ONCE— NOW 
—IMMEDIATELY.  THE  DEMAND 
FOR  THIS  CAR  HAS  BEEN  UN- 
PRECEDENTED. WE  DO  NOT 
WANT  TO  DISAPPOINT  YOU 
WHEN  YOU  COME  FOR  YOURS, 
BUT  ORDERS  WILL  BE  FILLED 
IN  ROTATION  AND  WE  CANNOT 
GUARANTEE  DELIVERY  IF  YOU 
DELAY.  AT  THE  NEW  PRICE 
THIS  CAR  IS  EASILY  THE 
GREATEST  AUTOMOBILE  VALUE 
EVER   OFFERED. 

"I  PERSONALLY  WANT  YOU 
TO  KNOW  THE  THRILL  OF  OWN- 
ING A  BUNGLE  EIGHT. 

"Signed,         Harry  K.  Bungle." 

— 8-pt— 

A  letter  of  mine  has  just  been  re- 
turned by  the  Post  Office  stamped: 
"Deceased — Returned  for  Better  ad- 
dress." 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  an  overlooked 
market  for  asbestos  stationery? 
— 8-pt— 

I  am  so  taken  with  this  cut  from 
the  cover  of  The  Accelerator,  house 
organ  of  The  Boston  Insurance  Com- 
pany, that  I  reproduce  it  for  the  delec- 
tation of  readers  of  this  page. 


A  paragraph  from  the  Boston 
Chronicle  of  1810,  reprinted  in  this  in- 
surance publication  has  an  interesting 
flavor,  too: 

FIREWARDS'  NOTICE 
The  Firewards  recommend  to  their 
Fellow  Citizens,  durin?  the  severity  of  the 
winter  to  pay  attention  to  their  PUMPS 
every  evening,  by  pumping  off  the  water 
\\hi<.-li  has  Iieen  standing  in  the  pump  lo^ 
iimg    ^n.iugh    tn    have    been    chilled,    as    the 


fri) 


Thi: 


lution  will  often  prevent 
me  aistressing  embarrassment  of  a  frozen 
pump  at  the  alarm  of  Fire  I  ! 


There  is  advertising  wisdom  as  well 
as  literary  flavor  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  November  issue  of  The 
Book  Tower,  house-organ  of  the  new 
Book  Building  in  Detroit,  written  by 
Oren   Arbogust: 

This  thing  I'll  tell  vou  of  is  nothing  new  ■ 
nor  anything  you  do  not  know.  I'll  tell  it 
merely  becau-se  it's  true  and  you'll  know 
it's   true    and    understand    its    application. 

Is  not  this  worth  re-reading?  Does 
it  not  express  the  task  of  the  adver- 
tiser: to  tell  something  that  is  not  new, 
but  to  tell  it  in  such  a  way  that  people 
will  "know  it's  true  and  understand  its 
application"? 

— 8-pt— 

A  good  friend  calls  to  my  attention 
this  rather  startling  statement  which 
appears  on  page  266  of  Bromfield's 
Possession: 

"Vitality  is  nine-tenths  of  success. 
With  one  grain  of  genius  and  nine  of 
vitality,  anyone  can  succeed." 

I  wonder.  Certainly  vitality  is  a 
tremendous  factor  in  making  sales. 
And  as  for  advertising  copy,  it  is  gen- 
erally the  sheer  vitality  of  an  idea, 
rather  than  the  genius  of  its  presenta- 
tion, that  makes  a  resultful  advertise- 
ment, copy  sharks  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

I  well  recall  a  perfectly  terrible  job 
of  rush  copyviTiting  I  did  some  years 
au'o  for  a  large  mail-order  house.  It 
was  a  bungle  from  beginning  to  end,  so 
far  as  presentation  was  concerned.  But 
there  was  in  it  a  certain  vitality  of 
idea,  and  the  result  was  that  the  ad- 
vertisement outpulled  any  other  piece 
of  copy  used  that  season ! 

Analyze  every  advertisement  you 
have  known  to  pull  phenomenally  and 
you  will  very  likely  discover  that  its 
outstanding  quality  is  the  vitality  of 
the  idea  rather  than  genius  in  presen- 
tation. 

— 8-pt— 

Speaking  of  genius,  it  strikes  me 
that  genius  in  copywriting  is  too  apt  to 
be  the  genius  of  words — of  Crabb  and 
Roget,  as  it  were.  To  such  as  would 
woo  this  sort  of  genius  I  am  moved  to 
admonish:  Be  sure  your  synonyms  will 
find  you  out ! 


ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING     FORTNIGHTLY 


The  Farm  Journal 

is  the  only  farm  paper 
carrying  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of 
advertising  in  1924  to 
make  a  gain*  in  1925 


*Over  $150,000 


And  not  only  was  The  Farm 
Journal  the  sole  farm  paper 
carrying  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  in  1924  to 
make  a  gain  in  1925 — it  led  in 
advertising  revenue  all  farm 
papers  published  monthly 
throughout  the  year  1925. 

This  position  of  The  Farm 
Journal  reveals  the  very  in- 
teresting fact  that  advertisers 
are  buying  an  increasing  vol- 
ume of  advertising  space  in  the 
one  publication  which  actually 
reaches  real  farmers  out  on  real 
farms  —  and  reaches  them  in 
the  greatest  numbers  and  in 
the   best  agricultural  counties. 

Not  merely  has  The  Farm 
Journal   the    most   circulation; 


it  has  the  most  R.  F.  D.  circula' 
tion.  And  not  merely  has  it 
the  most  R.  F.  D.  circulation;  it 
has  the  most  R.  F.  D.  circulation 
in  the  most  prosperous  farming 
counties. 

The  Farm  Journal  has  rated 
each  county  according  to  its 
purchasing  power,  and  it  has 
developed  its  circulation  sales 
in  the  best  counties.  By  this 
exact  method,  it  has  made  the 
selection  of  your  market  possi- 
bilities for  you. 

A  copy  of  The  Farm  Journal 
County  Index  Book,  showing 
the  rank  of  each  county,  will 
be  sent  to  any  manufacturer  or 
advertising  agency — free  upon 
request. 


Ihej^rmloumdl 

first     J^      in  the      ^J  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Merchandising  By  the  Chain 
Coupon  Method 


same  terms  as  the  person  who  inter- 
ested him  in  it,  it  would  appear  that  a 
company  practically  pledges  itself  to 
remain  in  business  perpetually.  The 
arbitrary  calling  in  of  contracts  is  ap- 
parently not  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  consumer  when  he  enters  the 
scheme,  and  he  expects  the  company  to 
give  him  at  least  one  year,  the  general 
life  of  the  contract,  in  which  to  carry 
out  the  plan. 

The  idea  of  perpetual  existence, 
while  appearing  as  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  corporate  activity,  as  a  gen- 
■eral  rule  is  not  a  very  sound  founda- 
tion on  which  to  base  any  proposition 
involving  buying  and  selling.  While  it 
is  possible  that  changing  business  con- 
ditions and  changing  market  prices  will 
not  affect  individual  contracts,  it  is  like- 
wise possible  that  the  change  will  be 
reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  merchan- 
dise, the  value  of  the  contract  remain- 
ing the  same  throughout. 

WHILE  the  main  point  of  this  dis- 
cussion has  involved  the  sale  of 
hosiery,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  users  of  the  plan  are  legion 
and  varied.  The  value  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  $10.  Investigation  shows  that 
values  from  40  cents  to  $.5,000  are  being 
■offered,  the  plan  being  modified  or  en- 
larged to  suit  the  occasion. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  and  in- 
spiring of  all  the  chains  in  operation 
in  this  country  is  the  plan  undertaken 
by  an  automobile  distributor.  The  basic 
principle  of  chain  merchandising  ap- 
pears in  the  method  adopted,  although 
a  standard  and  well-known  make  of 
automobile  of  a  value  of  $1,275  is  of- 
fered. Twelve  coupons  having  a  value 
of  $12  each  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual,  who  must  return  to  the 
-company  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
certificates,  a  total  of  $144.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  coupon  returns  it  to  the 
•company  and  receives  a  receipt  ac- 
knowledging $12  together  with  twelve 
other  coupons,  which  must  be  sold  also 
at  $12  each.  The  proceeds  likewise 
must  be  remitted  to  the  company.  When 
■each  of  these  twelve  individuals  sends 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  twelve 
coupons  the  first  individual  is  entitled 
to  the  automobile  selected  by  him.  In 
■other  words,  he  sends  in  $144,  and  the 
12  people  who  gave  him  $12  each  for  a 
coupon  send  in  $144,  a  grand  total  of 
$1,872. 

American  merchandisers  are  not 
alone  in  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  since 
literature  has  been  coming  into  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  month? 
"from  a  company  in  Bologna,  Italy,  of- 
fering  "a   fine   house   or   a   cottage    in 
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Italy  worth  $5,000  absolutely  free  of 
charge."  In  addition  a  free  second  class 
ticket  from  New  York  to  Genoa  and  re- 
turn is  included  in  the  offer,  and  the 
individual  has  the  privilege  of  refusing 
the  house  in  favor  of  $5,000  in  cash. 
The  modus  operayidi  of  the  scheme  is 
best  described  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  literature: 

"You  must  buy  four  coupons  at 
$1  a  coupon  from  us.    You  then  sell 
these  four  coupons  to  four  friends 
of  yours   within  two  months  from 
the  date  of  expedition  them,  so  that 
you    get    your    money    back.      The 
"buyers   of   your   coupons   will   send 
them   to  the  address  given   below, 
together  with  $4,  and  they  in  their 
turn    will    each    receive    four    new 
coupons  which  they  will   also   dis- 
tribute to  their   friends,  and  thus 
get  their  money  back;  so  that  the 
process  goes  on  till  the  end  of  the 
series.     There  are  six  series." 
The  mathematician,   getting   out   his 
pencil,  again  works  this  plan  out  along 
these  lines:  $4  is  received  from  the  first 
individual,  $16  from   the  second  class, 
$64  from  the  third  class,  $256  from  the 
fourth,  $1,024  from  the  fifth  and  $4,096 
from  the  sixth  series,  a  total  of  $5,460, 
which    must    be    received    within    two 
months  of  the  start  of  the  expedition 
and  for  which  in  the  event  of  the  suc- 
cess  of   the   series   the   first   individual 
receives  either  $5,000  in  cash  or  a  villa 
in   Italy.      Distance,    indeed,   lends   en- 
chantment ! 

BUT  who  suff'ers  from  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  scheme  in  the 
event  that  operators  adhere  strictly  to 
the  terms?  Eliminating  the  question  of 
the  consumer,  there  is  a  decided  effect 
on  the  established  mercantile  business, 
which,  builded  on  a  firm  foundation 
through  the  process  of  evolution,  reacts 
not  at  all  favorably  to  revolutionary 
tactics.  But  how  can  the  established 
merchant  with  this  large  investment 
of  capital  tied  up  in  stocks,  buildings, 
etc.,  meet  the  competition  that  is  taking 
business  away  from  him?  Some  con- 
tend that  the  solution  will  be  the  en- 
trance of  established  merchants  into 
the  field  of  coupon  selling,  although 
such  possibilities  at  this  time  are  in- 
deed remote.  The  best  answer  seems 
to  be  reflected,  however,  in  the  attitude 
of  the  merchandising  world  in  awaiting 
passively  the  outcome  of  the  litigation 
before  the  courts. 

So  far  as  the  legality  of  the  propo- 
sition is  concerned,  the  chief  case  af- 
fecting the  operation  of  the  plan  in- 
volves the  right  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  continue  the  policy  of  his  de- 
partment, invoked   some    twenty   years 


ago,    in    issuing   fraud    orders    against 
endless  chain  propositions. 

The  plan  is  not  a  new  one,  the  busi- 
ness world's  knowledge  of  it  dating 
back  some  score  or  more  years.  For 
example,  an  examination  of  the  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  year 
1904  discloses  the  following: 

"Besides  the  cases  in  which 
fraud  orders  have  been  issued,  sev- 
eral hundred  'endless-chain'  enter- 
prises have  been  suppressed,  their 
operators  in  most  cases  agreeing 
voluntarily  to  abandon  them  upon 
being  informed  that  they  were  held 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
be  fraudulent  and  also  to  embrace 
the  lottery  principle.  These  schemes 
had  multiplied  so  rapidly  as  the 
result  of  the  former  policy  pursued 
by  this  office,  under  which  they 
were  treated  as  coming  within  the 
law,  that  they  interfered  most  seri- 
ously with  many  branches  of  legiti- 
mate trade." 

In  the  same  year  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Public  Clearing  House  vs.  Coyne,  de- 
cided that  a  plan  of  operation  involving 
the  so-called  endless  chain  idea  was  a 
lottery  within  the  meaning  of  certain 
sections  of  the  revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  which  gave  the  Postmas- 
ter General  the  authority  to  deny  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  any  person  or  con- 
cern conducting  a  lottery  enterprise. 
In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  action  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  issuing  a  so-called  fraud  order 
against  the  Public  Clearing  House.  The 
presiding  justice  in  this  case  very  aptly 
described  the  Clearing  House  scheme 
as  follows: 

"The  first  class  feeds  upon  the 
second,  the  second  upon  the  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  collapse  .  .  . 
literal  demonstration  of  the  old 
saying  'The  Devil  takes  the  hind- 
most.' " 

WHEN  the  scheme  was  adopted 
for  the  sale  of  hosiery,  the 
Post  Office  Department  proceeded  as  it 
has  done  for  many  years:  investigated 
the  plan  and  issued  a  so-called  fraud 
order  against  a  company  that  was  using 
this  method.  Before  the  fraud  order 
could  be  placed  in  effect  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  restraining 
the  Postmaster  General  from  enforcing 
the  order.  On  July  14,  1925,  after  ar- 
gument had  been  heard  on  both  sides, 
another  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  decided  that 
the  temporary  injunction  issued  against 
the  Postmaster  General  should  be  made 
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NID      This   advertisement    is   one   of  a   series 
,  Jo.  appearing  ; 


a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer 


Miss  Cincinnati  Business  Woman 

a  million  dollar  executive 


HER  mother  didn't  know  a 
filing  cabinet  from  a  type- 
writer, and  was  proud  of 
it.  "Business,"  she  used  to  say, 
""is  no  place  for  a  woman." 

But  times  have  changed.  Today, 
the  daughter.  Miss  Cincinnati 
Business  Woman,  sits  at  a  ma- 
hogany desk  in  a  paneled  office. 
The  telephone,  the  dictating  ma- 
chine— all  the  implements  of  mod- 
ern business  are  hers.  Important 
contracts  bear  her  signature;  deals 
involving  thousands  are  left  in 
her  charge. 

Yet  for  all  her  mannish  activity, 
she  is  very  feminine  indeed — with 
a  woman's  interests,  a  woman's 
wants,  a  woman's  buying  habits. 
And  any  Cincinnati  merchant  will 
tell  you  she  buys  much  and  often. 
It  is  estimated  that  44,000  women 
are  engaged  in  "gainful  pursuits" 
in   Greater   Cincinnati;   their   ag- 


gregate salary  approaches  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  week. 

With  whom  does  Miss  Business 
Woman  spend  this  money?  The 
stores  that  advertise  in  The  En- 
quirer know  that  a  considerable 
share  of  her  patronage  comes  to 
them.  For  here  is  a  newspaper 
ideally  suited  to  her.  Its  woman's 
pages  are  crammed  with  house- 
hold hints.  In  The  Enquirer, 
too,  is  found  a  complete  record  of 
business  activity  in  which  every 
business  v\oman  is  interested.  Be- 
sides, this  newspaper  is  delivered 
when  Miss  Business  Woman  has 
the  most  time  to  read  it.  At  the 
breakfast  table,  on  bus  or  street 
car,  at  her  office — any  time  from 
seven  to  nine,  you'll  find  her  read- 
ing her  Enquirer. 

As  she  reads,  Mr.  .Advertiser,  does 
she  encounter  your  shopping  mes- 
sage?   She  should! 
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Forty-five  millions 
to  spend 
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lal  activity  in   Gi 
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Thei  _„ 
gate  earnings  are  nearl: 
a  million  a  week  —  mOT' 
tlian  $45,000,000  a  year 
A  profitable  market  fo 
any     merchant     to     culti 
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The  90%  unread 


Ninety  per  cent  of  the  "direct  advertising' ' 
that  goes  into  the  wastebasket  u>iread  de- 
serves just  that  treatment. 

It  is  a  hodgepodge  of  printing.  It  scarcely 
approximates  the  use  of  direct  advertising 
as  a  definite  advertising  medium. 

Altogether  too  many  advertisers  still 
labor  under  the  delusion  that  direct  adver- 
tising is  nothing  more  than  printing.  They 
buy  it,  prepare  it  and  distribute  it  as  such. 

Because  they  are  printing  conscious,  they 
disregard  the  basic  principles  of  all  adver- 
tising and  particularly  the  specific  principles 
of  direct  advertising. 

Study  the  printing  that  you  would  or- 
dinarily discard  unread.  You  will  find  that 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  it  is  just  printing, 
often  not  even  good  printing,  and  surely 
not  direct  advertising— planned,  prepared, 
produced  and  directed  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

The  business  of  this  organization 
is  the  execution  of  direct  adver- 
tising as  an  advertising  meditcm. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  Inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans-Winter-Hebb  organi2 
ning  and  production  of  direct  a^ 
Design  -  Art  -  Photo-Engraving 


tion  has  within  itself  complei 
vertising  and  other  printing: 
Letterpress  and  Offset  Prim 


1  for  the  plan- 
-  Plan  -  Copy 
ling  -  Mailing 


permanent.      In   rendering   the   opinioa 
the  Court  spoke  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,  this  case  seems  clear 
to  me.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
possibly  be  claimed  that  this  is  a 
lottery.  I  do  not  see  how  it  pos- 
sibly could  be  claimed  that  there 
is  any  inherent  fraud  in  the  mat- 
ter. Certainly  so  far  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  business  has  been 
conducted  there  is  no  evidence  of 
fraud,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
false  or  fraudulent  representations 
whatever. 

"It  may  or  it  may  not  be  a  foolish 
scheme  for  people  to  go  into.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  a  wise  busi- 
ness proposition,  but  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  not  the  guar- 
dian of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  respect  of  what  they 
shall  go  into  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. 

"I    cannot    see    any    evidence    of 
lottery    in    this    matter    any    more 
than    there    is    a    lottery    in    doing 
business    with    any   concern    as   to 
whether  it  will  go  on,  or  whether  it 
is   liable  to   fail,  or  whether   it  is 
wise   and   prudent   in   its   methods, 
or  whether  its  capital  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  business  it  is  doing, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 
The   presiding  justice  in   one   impor- 
tant case  held  that  the  contract  under 
which   the   note   was   made   by   the  de- 
fendant was  against  public  policy  and 
that   the  note  was   without   considera- 
tion.     In   declaring   the   scheme   to   be 
against  public  policy  the  attitude  of  the 
court  is  best  expressed  in  the  following 
language: 

"It  is  a  scheme  which  upon  its 
face  cannot  be  worked  out  without 
ultimately  leaving  the  parties  with 
these  so-called  coupons  on  their 
hands,  possessing  no  value,  and  it 
is  well  calculated  to  deceive  igno- 
rant people." 

On  the  basis  of  this  decision  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  declared  such  schemes  to  be 
illegal  and  the  fact  has  been  broadcast 
to  consumers  in  various  ways  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  at  Detroit. 

Likewise  Better  Business  Bureaus  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
pointing  out  to  the  public  the  character- 
istics of  the  plan,  and  have  cooperated 
with  the  authorities  in  handling  the 
situation  under  various  local  laws. 

It  is  a  matter  of  guess  work  as  to  the 
future  of  such  schemes,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  where  they  are 
going  and  where  they  will  end.  Present 
indications,  according  to  several  sources, 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  saturation 
point  has  been  reached  in  a  number 
of  communities — ^contract  holders  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  pay  up  the  balance 
on  their  contracts,  since  they  find  it 
impossible  to  sell  coupons  in  an  already 
crowded  field.  Each  week  witnesses  the 
adoption  of  the  chain  plan  in  the  sale 
of  entirely  different  commodities,  with 
the  terms  changed  to  suit  the  occasion. 


Howard  Bucknell  Stearns 

Formerly  with  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  same- 
city,  as  an  account  executive. 
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WE  HESITATE  TO  DISTURB  YOU 


ON  an  occasion  when  the  merits  of 
a  great  actor  were  not  being 
fully  compensated  at  the  box  office, 
he  published — so  the  story  goes — a 
spirited  announcement  something 
like  this: 

"Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  hesitates 
to  disturb  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
but  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  is 
giving  nightly  performances  of  Rich- 
ard III  at  the Theatre." 

In  something  of  the  same  mood 
The  Quality  Group  lifts  its  voice 
amid  the  roar  of  publicity. 

We  are  aware  that  in  drawing  this 
parallel — e\'en  with  an  artist  of  se- 
cure fame — we  violate  a  sacred  rule 
of  advertising.  We  shall  be  charged 
with  taking  the  defensive! 

But  history  sparkles  with  instances 
of  so-called  defensives  which  proved 
to  be  the  most  effective  tactics  for 
aggressive  advance. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that 
the  huge  increment  in  national  adver- 
tising has  crowded  the  pages  of  The 
Quality  Group. 

It  never  has,  and  it  never  will. 
These  are  not  "mass  mediums." 

They  have  continuously  carried  a 


profusion  of  advertising  appropriate 
to  their  clientele.  And  of  course  they 
want  more 

We  know  that  a  good  many  adver- 
tisers who  belong  in  The  Quality 
Group  have  been  blinded  to  its 
worth  by  the  glare  of  great  circula- 
tions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  have  our 
strength  measured  by  rule  of  thumb, 
which  takes  account  only  of  quanti- 
ty, regardless  of  quality. 

We  shall  not  yield  to  the  mania  for 
millions. 

Our  business  is  still  the  publica- 
tion of  magazines,  not  the  operation 
of  common  carriers  for  advertising. 

Our  chief  concern  is  still  literature 
and  Journalism,  not  merchandising. 
For  that  very  reason  we  believe  our 
magazines  to  be  the  more  effective 
mediums. 

You  cannot  estimate  the  half  mil- 
lion of  The  Quality  Group  in  terms 
of  any  other  half  million.  It  is  far 
more  than  half  of  any  million  any- 
where else,  far  more  than  a  fourth  of 
any  two  million  anywhere  else. 

If  that  be  defensive,  make  the  most 
of  it. 


THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  HARPERS  MAGAZINE 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

SCRIBNER"S  MAGAZINE  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 
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Minn 

Louis.    Mo. 
ig   Outfitting   O 
lanapolls.    Ind. 


Marshall  Field  &.  Co. 
Chicago.    111. 

&  Ca. 


A  few  Ready- to -Wear 
Retailers 

who  for 

more  than  16  years 

have  paid  ^6.00  per  year  for 

NUGENTS 

What  better  proof  is  there  of 
its  unfailing 

READER  INTEREST 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


A  Tip  From  the  Ball 
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possible;  but  this  lack  of  punishment, 
I  take  it,  is  rather  a  negative  influence. 

One  of  our  most  reputable  morning 
newspapers  recently  published  an  excel- 
lent editorial  against  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  revolvers.  On  the  next  page, 
directly  back  to  back  with  that  public- 
spirited  utterance,  it  ran  this  adver- 
tisement of  another  newspaper: 

"If  you  didn't  read  the  ' '  yesterday 

you  missed  these  important  and  interesting 
facts  about  the  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
Mary  Daly   by   Harrison   Noel : 

"Legal  red  tape  resulted  in  little  Mary 
Daly's    body    lying   in    the    pelting    rain    for 

"Harrison  Noel  once  tried  to  murder  his 
father  with  an  ax.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
the  father  secured  his  freedom  after  the  boy 
had  escaped  from  an  insane  asylum. 

"The  tragic  heart-rending  story  of  Mrs. 
Daly's  preparations  for  her  child's  home- 
coming when  she  was  misinformed  and 
told    Mary    was   alive. 

"Tell   your  friends  if   they  don't  look   in 

the   ' ■   every   day   they   won't   see   all 

of  the  news  and  pictures." 

Column  after  column,  day  after  day, 
our  newspapers  describe  every  assault 
and  robbery.  Space  equivalent  to  that 
sold  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  advertisers  for  profitable  use  is 
— legitimately — given  free  by  the  best 
newspapers  to  the  advertising  of  crime. 
The  stories  are  displayed  on  the  front 
page,  excellent  clear  copy,  with  every 
detail  carefuly  given  and  adequate  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  facts  that  (a)  the 
job  was  easy  (b)  the  reward  large  (c) 
the  danger — either  of  injury  or  arrest 
— astonishingly  small. 

IN  addition  to  the  social  and  personal 
items  of  outstanding  crimes  of  the 
day,  the  newspapers  have  become  mag- 
nificent trade  journals  of  criminal  tech- 
nique. Neither  Women's  Wear  nor 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  gives  a  bet- 
ter daily  service  in  its  own  field  than 
do  our  leading  newspapers  in  broad- 
casting any  methods  as  to  blasting  a 
safe  or  persuading  a  jeweler  to  expose 
a  tray  of  valuable  rings  at  precisely 
the  right  moment. 

But,  somebody  may  say,  this  is  mere 
theory:  criminals  don't  read  news- 
papers; and,  anyway,  anybody  smart 
enough  to  read  is  strong  enough  minded 
not  to  go  wrong. 

Take,  however,  the  case  of  Bert  Man- 
dele,  of  Scranton,  whose  arrest  the  New 
York  Times  reported  last  October. 

"I  was  broke,"  Mandele  was  quoted  by 
the  police.  "I  had  read  it  was  easy  to  get 
money  with  a  pistol  in  New  York,  and  I 
tried   it." 

Or,  take  the  English  schoolboy,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Joseph  Bridges,  Educa- 
tion Officer  for  Willesden,  who  wrote: 

"America  is  a  place  where  you  can  shoot 
as  many  people  as  you  like  without  getting 
into    trouble." 

This,  in  fairness  to  the  newspapers, 
was  a  moving  picture  influence;  but  the 
principle  is  more  or  less  the  same.  Dr. 
Bridges  reported  that  English  film- 
raised  school  children  have  come  to 
think  that  school  in  America  is  a  place 
into  which  scholars  rush  gleefully  to 
murder  the  schoolmistress. 


A  recent  examination  at  the  High 
School  of  Knoxville  reported  93  per- 
cent of  the  students  reading  the  news- 
paper crime  stories. 

Speaking  of  children  and  criminal 
education,  the  papers  reported  only  a. 
few  weeks  ago,  catching  in  the  very- 
act  two  safe  robbers.  One  was  12,  the 
other  8;  but,  to  prevent  finger  prints, 
both  wore  rubber  gloves! 

In  the  face  of  daily  evidence  of  this 
sort,  why  do  so  many  intelligent  people 
look  so  many  places  for  little  causes  of 
the  spread  of  crime  when  one  big  cause, 
adequate  and  ample,  is  at  hand.  The 
good  men  who  pull  so  many  wires  to 
get  a  half  column  in  the  newspapers 
for  their  anti-crime  wave  discussion 
forget  that  publicity,  like  a  good  rule, 
works  both  ways.  Money,  they  say, 
doesn't  care  who  owns  it;  nor  does  type 
in  the  newspapers  worry  for  whom  it 
works. 

ONLY  one  man  I  happen  to  know 
of  seems  acutely  aware  of  this 
situation.  Like  King  Canute,  fighting 
the  ocean  with  his  broom,  Barron  G. 
Collier  has,  apparently,  tried  to  offset 
what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  pro- 
crime  publicity  by  some  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  little  posters.  Since,  how- 
ever, most  crooks  ride  in  taxis,  it  looks 
as  if  Mr.  Collier  and  his  car  cards 
against  crime  were  a  hopeless  minority. 

Our  interest  being  entirely  scientific 
and  unmoral,  we  need  not  worry  about 
these  minor  ethical  and  social  aspects. 
To  the  advertising  man  the  really  im- 
portant thing  is  the  question  whether 
newspaper  publicity  doesn't  work  for 
crooks  as  well  as  clergy,  for  assaults  as 
well  as  automobile  shows.  The  post- 
ers point  out  to  the  criminal  that  he 
can't  escape — that  there  is  nothing  In 
crime.  The  newspapers,  in  their  en- 
tirely legitimate  function,  flatly  con- 
tradict this  every  day  in  the  year  by 
making  instantly  available  the  fullest 
details  of  each  splendidly  successful 
robbery.  What  possible  form  of  adver- 
tising could  be  more  effective? 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  one-way  publicity.  A  financial  page 
paragraph  on  how  to  save  money  starts, 
presumably,  many  men  saviyig;  a  front 
page  paragraph  on  how  to  steal  money 
starts,  presumably,  some  men  stealing. 

Therefore,  to  deny  the  newspapers 
their  proper  responsibility  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  crime  is  either  to  stultify  the 
whole  idea  of  the  power  of  the  press  as 
a  social  influence,  or,  else,  to  assert  that 
criminals  and  potential  criminals  don't 
read  and  appreciate  their  newspapers 
exactly  as  do  we,  their  less  venture- 
some brethren. 

As  inquirers  into  the  power  of  the 
printed  word,  our  interest  in  this 
dilemma  far  transcends  any  mere  mat- 
ter of  the  duties  of  the  press  or  even  of 
social  welfare.  It  digs  deep  into  a  ques- 
tion of  intellectual  honesty. 
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A  Setting  for  the 
Product 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   24] 

There  is  nothing  altruistic  in  any  of 
this  advertising  or  in  any  advertising 
with  which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact. 
[  doubt  very  much  if  any  advertising 
not  designed  to  sell  one  specific  product 
or  line  of  products  could  ever  sell  any- 
thing or  even  get  itself  noticed.  In 
advertising,  as  in  selling  or  practically 
anything  else,  we  do  our  best  work 
when  we  are  working  for  ourselves. 
However,  nothing  in  our  present-day 
scheme  of  things  can  stand  entirely  by 
itself.  Products  as  well  as  people  need 
the  correct  settings  in  order  to  domi- 
nate. It  is  a  wise  manufacturer  who, 
from  the  everyday  things  about  him, 
can  create  the  background  which  will 
show  his  product  at  its  best.  When  in 
so  doing  he  stimulates  the  sales  of 
other  manufacturers  and  benefits  the 
public  practically,  financially  or  cul- 
turally he  is  doing  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  and  may  be 
said  to  be  fulfilling  the  highest  aim  of 
advertising. 


Floyd  Y.  Keeler 

Formerly  vice-president  of  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  and  recently  with  Orvis 
Brothers  &  Company,  New  York  bro- 
kerage house,  will  be  admitted  to  gen- 
eral partnership  in  the  latter  concern 
on  Jan.  1,  1926. 


Advertising  Calendar 


January  21-24  — Sixth  District 
Convention.  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  tlie  World,  Chicago. 

January  26-27 — Meeting  of  the 
National  Advertising  Commission  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

January  27-28 — Fifth  District  Con- 
vention. Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

April  5-6 — First  formal  .session  of 
Insurance  Advertising  Men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

April  7-9 — Direct  Mail  Advertis- 
ing Association  Convention,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

April  12-14 — Fourth  District  Con- 
vention. Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Mat  1-5 — Fourteenth  District  Con- 
vention. Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  Blackpool,  England. 

June  19-21 — Fourth  Annual  Con- 
vention, Insurance  Advertising  Con- 
ference,  Philadelphia. 

June  19-24  —  Twenty-second  An- 
nual Convention.  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  Philadel- 
phia. 

July  5-8^ — Twelfth  District  Con- 
Vfntion.  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
iif  the  World,  San  Francisco. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  Interest  to  advertisers. 


New  census 
figures 

give  Greater  Detroit 
1,475,744 
population — which 
is  another 
reason  why  we 
are  not 

interested  in  these 
wild  discussions 
of  "one  paper  covers 
the  whole  place/' 
The  Detroit  Times 
covers  only  its 
own  big 
audience — and 
that's  a  big  market. 
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WAD  E    LAN  E 

Wade  Lane's  interpretation  of  color  values  for  line  re- 
production has  justly  earned  the  reputation  he  enjoys. 
The  above  illustration  typifies  his  scratchboard  technique; 
he  is  equally  successful  in  dry  brush,  woodcut  and  opaque 
half-tone  illustrative  work.  Mr.  Lane  is  exclusively  iden- 
tified with  the  studio  of  Van  Name  y  Hills,  Inc  Eleven 
East  Thirty  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 
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"Research-built  Copy" 

This  is  the  new  result-producing  idea 
in  advertising.  We  produce  research- 
built  copy,  or  do  the  research  experi- 
ment work  on  copy,  under  super- 
vision of  J.  George  Frederick. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37lh  St.,        New  York  City 

TeL:    Wisconsin    5067 


if 


it  really  ties  up 
with  a  campaign- 
it's  an 

EIHyONfREEMiqH 
WINDOW  Dl/PUIY 


[327  E.  29th  St."] 
Lexington  5780  I 
Nrw  York  City  J 


Why  Wholesalers 
Obstnict  Sales 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   20J 

sense  in  the  saddle  and  rode  out  a  lot 
of  false  notions.  Less  than  a  year 
turned  the  scales;  1924  was  our  very 
best  year  for  net  earnings. 

"It  played  hob  with  some  of  our  best 
accounts  with  manufacturers,  but  we 
told  them  it  was  their  fault.  They 
were  selling  their  goods  to  scalpers, 
and  buying  clubs,  and  chains  and  boot- 
leg jobbers — anybody  that  would  take- 
the  right  lots  and  pay  his  bills  got  the 
goods  at  the  longest  discounts.  That 
may  be  all  right  for  the  manufacturer, 
if  all  he  wants  is  to  get  his  goods  into 
the  market.  But  for  the  wholesaler — 
that  is,  the  bona  fide  wholesaler  that 
gives  full-line  spot  stock  service — it's 
foolishness.  If  the  manufacturer  wants 
to  give  all  the  discounts  to  every  fel- 
low that  buys  in  quantities,  let  all  those 
fellows  get  their  goods  direct.  They 
can't  get  them  from  this  house. 

"There's  no  business  justification  for 
handling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  standard  goods  for  fifteen  and 
two  off  list,  and  then  giving  the  dealer 
ten  and  two.  So  we  classed  our  lines 
into  those  that  pay  us  to  handle  and 
those  that  do  not;  we  told  our  sales- 
men they  had  to  sell  the  one  class  and 
forget  the  other. 

"It's  all  wrong,  too.  It  hits  the  best 
goods  and  the  easiest  to  sell.  Adver- 
tised goods  come  close  to  selling  them- 
selves. But  if  the  makers  are  such 
short-sighted  merchandisers  that  they 
won't  protect  the  wholesaler's  margin, 
they'll  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  dis- 
I  tribution." 

IT  would  appear  to  be  assumed,  in  all  , 
these  interviews,  that  manufacturers 
I  are  thought  of,  by  wholesalers,  as 
either  those  who  maintain  the  resale 
price  or  those  who  permit  price  cutting 
to  run  rife  once  that  the  goods  have 
been  invoiced  out  of  the  factory.  The 
makers  of  price-slashing  lines  are 
classed  as  those  who  fail  to  protect  the 
jobbing  margin,  whereas  the  manufac- 
turers who  maintain  resale  prices  are 
thought  of  as  friendly  manufacturers. 
An  Albany  jobber,  whose  salesmen  are 
compensated  for  selling  profitable  mer- 
chandise, avers  that  his  fifty  salesmen 
divert  to  friendly  manufacturers  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  sales  that 
normally  would  have  gone  to  competi- 
tive manufacturers. 

The  sales  obstruction  by  jobbers, 
then,  is  found  to  involve  the  matter  of 
price  maintenance.  The  obstruction, 
when  analyzed,  is  found  directed 
against  those  lines  whose  prices  are  . 
being  cut  by  jobbers  to  meet  long  dis- 
counts allowed  by  the  makers  to  all 
quantity  buyers.  The  preferred  classes 
or  the  profit-making  groups,  as  whole- 
salers distinguish  their  merchandise 
for  this  purpose,  come  to  mean  "price- 
maintained  merchandise."  ! 

Among    wholesalers    the    conviction 
has    come    to    be    rather    general    that     [ 
manufacturers  are  responsible  for  the     j 
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Here's  Just  What  My  Cars  Cost 

By  R.  S.  KELLOGG 

Secretary  of  News  Print  Service  Bureau  and  Authority  on  Costs 
Quoted  by  Permission  from  Nation's  Business  for  August,  1925 


SINCE  I  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  car  own- 
ers who  keep  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  their  costs,  here  is  the  plain, 
unvarnished   tale: 

"Car  Nuitiher  One  was  purchased 
in  Chicago  on  July  31,  1915.  The 
delivered  cost  with  extra  tire  was 
$792.90  for  a  5-passenger  touring 
car  of  106  wheel  base.  This  car 
-was  owned  until  February  1,  1918, 
a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years. 
The  total  distance  driven  was  some 
14,000  miles.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  was  11  cents,  as  follows: 

Depreciation    3.0c 

Repairs,   upkeep,   accessories.    2.6c 

Tires    2.0c 

Insurance  and  licenses,  etc...    1.5c 

•Gasoline   1.5c 

■Garage .4c 

Total  11.0c 

Repairs  Were  Continual 

"Depreciation  was  actual,  based 
■upon  an  allowance  of  $375  for  the 
car  when  a  new  one  was  purchased. 
Repairs  were  continual,  irritating 
and  expensive  as  also  were  tire 
troubles.  Insurance  and  licenses 
-were  of  the  regular  character.  Gas- 
oline ranged  from  11  cents  to  22 
cents  per  gallon.  The  car  averaged 
12.7  miles  per  gallon.  One  cold 
spell  in  my  unhealed  garage 
cost  me  a  new  storage  battery. 

"Car  Number  Two  was  de- 
livered in  New  York  on  April 
19,  1918,  at  a  cost  of  $1,379.74 
with  extra  tire.  This  was  a 
5-passenger  touring  car  with 
112-inch  wheel  base  and  was 
driven  until  June  30,  1925,  a 
period  of  three  years  and  two 
months.  The  total  distance 
driven  was  13,494  miles  at  an 
average  cost  of  18  cents  per 
mile  as  follows: 

Depreciation    4.9c 

Repairs  and  upkeep 4.7c 

Tires 2.4c 


Garage    2.4c 

Insurance,  licenses,  etc 1.9c 

Gasoline    1.7c 

Total    .Ts.Oc 

Nearly  Ruined  Me 

"In  this  case  as  before,  deprecia- 
tion was  actual,  based  upon  the 
trade-in  allowance  of  $715.00  when 
a  new  car  was  purchased.  Repairs 
nearly  ruined  me.  About  every- 
thing that  could  be  repaired,  fixed 
or  replaced  had  to  be,  except  the 
engine  itself,  which  was  a  good 
one.  Gears,  bearings,  springs, 
generator,  clutch,  etc.,  each  came  in 
for  large  amounts.  Incidentally,  I 
suspect  that  one  or  two  big  bills 
paid  to  service  stations  did  not 
represent  value  received. 

"Car  Number  Three  v/as  acquired 
on  June  30,  1921.  This  car  was  a 
5-passenger  touring  car  of  119-inch 
wheel  base,  to  which  the  best  ob- 
tainable all-year  top  with  remov- 
able panels  was  later  added,  mak- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $2,238.22,  includ- 
ing extra  tire  and  accessories.  This 
car  was  kept  until  March  13,  1925, 
a  period  of  three  years,  eight  and  a 
half  months,  and  was  driven  33,100 
miles  with  many  long,  hard  sum- 
mer trips,  some  of  them  running 
up  to  four  or  five  thousand  miles. 


What  Saunders  System  Offers: 

At  85  branches  in  20  States,  Saunders  Drive-lt- 
■Yourself  System  rents  gear-shift  and  Ford  coupes, 
sedans  and  touring  cars  on  a  per  mile  basis  to 
salesmen  and  the  general  public.  You  can  get  a 
Saunders  car  on  Monday  A.  M.,  keep  it  till  Sat- 
urday, 6  P.  M.,  and  if  you  drive  only  one  mile, 
you  pay  for  only  one  mile.  No  hour  charge  or 
mileage  guarantee  required!  Each  salesman 
drives  privately  a  clean,  new,  splendid-running 
car  with  standard  insurance  protecting  you  against 
liability,  property  damage,  fire,  theft  and  also  col- 
lision above  $15  damage.  Balloon  tires  and  Free 
Road  Service!  Traveler's  Identification  Cards — 
issued  to  your  salesmen  —  are  accepted  in  lieu  of 
cash  deposit  at  all  Saunders  Stations.  Just  send 
your  salesmen's  names  for  cards  and  lists  of  our 
branch  locations.      Mr.  Kellogg  has  one  now! 


The  record  is  as  follows: 

Depreciation    5.0c 

Gasoline   2.0c 

Repairs,  etc 1.9c 

Insurance,  licenses,  etc 1.6c 

Tires    1.0c 

Garage  1.0c 

Total T2.5C 

"It  is  interesting  here  to  note 
what  it  cost  to  travel  60,000  miles 
in  three  cars  during  a  period  of 
nearly  ten  years.  The  total  net  out- 
lay was  $8,133.00  or  a  cost  of  13.4 
cents  per  mile." 

Entire  Cost  14.8c  per  Mile 

If  Mr.  Kellogg  had  figured  in 
simple  interest  at  6'^  (  on  his  invest- 
ment of  $792.90  in  Car  Number 
One  for  2^4  years,  $1,379.74  in- 
vested in  Car  Number  Two  for  3/2 
years,  and  $2,238.22  invested  in  Car 
Number  Three  for  3  2/3  years,  his 
total  cost  would  be  increased 
$873.44.  On  60,000  miles  this  would 
be  an  interest  cost  of  1.4  cents  per 
mile.  His  entire  cost  per  mile, 
therefore,  on  a  strict  business  basis, 
is   14.8  cents  per  mile. 

On  these  personally  owned  cars,  costs 
were  watched  very  closely.  With  cars 
operated  by  salesmen  at  company  expense, 
all  operating  costs  are  invariably  higher. 
When  the  overhead  items  of  auditing,  bock- 
keeping,  expense  records  and  administration 
of  cars  is  added,  the  total  cost  of  company 
sales  cars  greatly  exceeds  the  accur- 
ately audited  figures  given  above. 

Today  — at  Saunders  System 
branches  —  you  can  rent  and  drive  a 
car  for  Ic  to  3c  per  mile  cheaper— and 
without  waste  driving  in  covering 
sales  territories. 

Saunders  Drive-It-'Vourself  Sys- 
tem relieves  you  of  all  care  and  grief. 
Including  Insurance  and  Free  Road 
Service,  a  new,  clean  ear  is  yours  to 
drive  as  your  own — open  or  closed— 
whenever  you  want  it,  as  long  and  as 
far,  and  wherever  you  go  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  20  states. 

Our  manual,  "Motor  Car  Advant- 
ages Unscrambled,"  and  Traveler's 
Identification  Cards  may  be  had — Free 
— by  addressing  Saunders  Drive-It- 
YourselfCo.,  Inc.,  221  Saunders  BIdg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


'TEN  YEARS  OF  PRACTICAL  OPERATION' 


Atlanta  (2) 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Baltimore  (2) 
Bessemer 
Birmingham  (4) 
Cedar  Rapids  '2) 
Chattanooga  (2) 
Cincinnati  (3) 
Cleveland  (2) 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Columbus,  O.  (2) 
Colorado  Springs 


Dayton.  O   (2) 
Decatur.  III. 
Des  Moines 


^Wheum  Hjm  ^l^l^ 


Norwood.  O. 


Richmond,  Va 


Springfield,  111. 
Springfield,  O. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


■Washington. D.C. (3. 
■Wichita,  Kans. 
Waterloo,  la. 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  aflfecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 


condition  in  which  trade  finds  itself. 
This  is  here  recorded  as  the  belief  of 
the  wholesale  fields.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  truth  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  unshaken  belief  of  the  writer 
of  these  lines.  It  is,  undeniably,  the 
platform  of  the  so-called  service  whole- 
salers of  groceries,  drugs,  hardware, 
hosiery  and  notions,  toilet  goods,  and 
possibly  others. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  changed 
jobbers'  methods  (for  compensation  of 
salesmen,  for  decreasing  volume  of 
non-profit-making  lines,  etc.)  were 
adopted  for  self-preservation.  To  work 
out  a  classification  of  merchandise  into 
profit-making  groups  was  purely  a  de- 
vice to  save  themselves.  It  had  no 
thought  of  the  manufacturer  any  more 
than  it  had  of  the  customer. 

THE  result,  however,  has  brought 
a  slap  back  upon  certain  manu- 
facturers— those  whose  wares  fall 
into  the  unprofitable  or  the  less-profit- 
able groups.  Sale  of  such  goods  is 
obstructed.  The  obstruction  arose  be- 
cause the  margins  had  been  cut  to 
pieces.  It  became  apparent  shortly 
that  these  goods  all  fell  into  the  class 
for  which  resale  price  is  not  main- 
tained; thereupon,  the  appeal  came 
from  the  wholesaler  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  make  a  stand  for  maintained 
prices. 

Without  intent,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  wholesalers,  the  concentrated  effort 
of  their  salesmen  is  directed  to  com- 
peting lines.  The  result  is  that  the 
dollar  of  the  advertiser,  for  a  lot  of 
lines,  is  not  yielding  a  dollar's  worth 
of  publicity.  Well-advertised  lines,  the 
goods  easiest  of  all  merchandise  to  sell, 
are  deliberately  urged  by  distributors 
upon  their  dealers  as  lines  to  be 
avoided.  Only  enough  of  those  goods 
are  stocked  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
customer  who  asks  by  name,  who 
knows  what  he  wants,  who  will  accept 
no  other,  but  all  sales  effort  is  to  give 
inconspicuous  shelf  space  and  no 
counter  display  to  the  "goods  that 
don't  make  us  a  penny."  Every  sale 
to  a  customer  who  does  not  designate 
brand  is  an  effort  to  move  competing 
makes — and  each  such  sale  prevents  a 
sale  of  the  advertised  brand. 

The  whole  situation  resolves  itself 
into  the  advertiser's  policy  as  to  sales 
(1)  to  chain  and  department  stores, 
and  (2)  to  wholesale  distributors. 
That  policy  relates  primarily  to  main- 
tenance of  the  resale  price. 

The  situation  is  familiar.  Chain 
stores  and  department  stores  of  the 
price-cutting  type  operate,  for  well- 
known  reasons,  on  a  low  overhead  per- 
centage. They  buy  at  an  advantage. 
Both  these  favoring  facts  they  use  to 
give  and  to  advertise  low  prices,  prices 
so  cut  as  to  destroy  profits  for  an  in- 
dependent dealer,  who,  naturally,  ob- 
jects to  selling  goods  without  profit. 
He  therefore  pushes  sale  of  competing 
goods.  This  amounts  to  obstructing  the 
marketing  of  advertised  brands. 

When  the  advertiser  makes  a  census 
of  his  retail  distribution  he  easily  de- 
ceives himself.  He  finds  one  hundred 
per   cent  of  all  retailers  representing 


his  line.  Reports  show  that  his  goods 
are  stocked  by  every  wholesaler  and 
every  retailer,  a  gratifying  situation. 

It  may  be,  however,  a  most  mislead- 
ing situation.  For  what  the  survey 
may  not  reveal  is  that  the  consumer 
demand,  created  by  his  advertising  and 
reputation,  is  rendered  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent non-effective  by  dealers  who  stock 
but  do  not  push  sales  and  who  may 
even  retard  them. 

It  is,  further,  the  belief  of  these 
wholesalers  that  if  conditions  continue 
in  the  present  chaotic  state  the  cut- 
price  dealers  will  demand  greater  and 
greater  discounts  and  allowances.  They 
will  shortly  dominate  the  advertiser 
who  allows  them  to  handle  his  wares, 
because  their  growing  power  can  at 
any  moment  (in  theory  at  least)  be 
turned  against  the  advertiser  by  vin- 
dictive price  cutting. 

Should  the  price-cutting  outlets  be- 
come antagonistic  to  the  advertiser  who 
falls  into  their  power,  it  is  claimed  that 
they  might  seriously  cripple  the  sale 
of  advertised  goods  by  refusing  to 
stock  or  exhibit  the  line,  by  intensified 
effort  to  advance  competing  lines,  and 
similar  evidences  of  their  enmity.  The 
complaining  wholesalers,  finally,  stand 
on  a  platform  that  the  additional  and 
secret  allowances  given  to  cut-price 
dealers  are  in  no  sense  "an  advertis- 
ing expense,"  and  that  to  charge  them 
to  any  such  account  is  for  the  adver- 
tiser grossly  to  deceive  himself.  "Ad- 
vertising of  price  cuts  is  substituted 
for  merchandise  education,"  says  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  "and 
the  belief  is  abroad  through  the  land 
that  the  store  that  offers  nothing  bet- 
ter than  cut  prices  probably  has  noth- 
ing but  poor  merchandise." 

THOSE  wholesalers  who  style  them- 
selves bona  fide  service  distributors 
wdthdraw  themselves  circumspectly 
from  those  whom  they  denominate  as 
scalpers,  bootleg  jobbers,  buying  clubs 
and  shoestring  wholesalers.  For  pur- 
poses of  price  maintenance,  the  service 
wholesaler  also  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween himself  and  the  "mutual  whole- 
saler" and  the  "capitalistic  limited 
service  wholesaler."  Both  of  these  lat- 
ter, it  is  claimed,  make  no  effort  to 
cover  the  entire  country;  carry  but 
limited  stocks  with  no  effort  to  supply 
the  complete  lines  which  the  retailer 
must  have  in  order  to  exist;  send  out 
no  salesmen ;  give  no  credit,  either  de- 
manding cash  -with  the  order  or  tighten- 
ing credit  to  ten  days. 

These  mutual  wholesalers  do  cover 
their  limited  field  intensively.  Through 
mutual  profit  -  sharing  devices  and 
through  close  pricing  they  secure  from 
their  affiliated  retailers  the  bulk  of  or- 
ders for  fast-moving  merchandise. 
"Fast-moving  merchandise,"  declared 
one  speaker  at  a  recent  convention, 
"means  nationally-advertised  merchan- 
dise, because  the  advertising  makes  it 
move." 

The  service  wholesalers,  on  the  con- 
trary, claim  to  be  essential  to  national 
distribution,  because  they  alone  cover 
the  whole  country;  they  alone  make 
retailing  possible  by  extending  credit; 
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A  Sane  Forecast 

and  an  Announcement 


7UST  a  year  ago,  in  a  message 
to  advertisers,  we  quoted  the 
following  editorial  from  Tex- 
tile World,  ".  .  .  we  can  feel  rea- 
sonably certain  that  textiles  have 
started  the  upward  swing  of 
another  cycle  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  months'  duration  whose  price 
and  volume  peak  should  not  be 
reached  until  well  into  1926." 

It  was  a  sane  forecast.  We  have 
no  reason  to  change  it  today. 
Right  now  the  industry  is  in  a  far 
better  shape  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  outlook  for  1926  is 
bright.  The  country  is  buying 
textiles.  The  export  situation 
shows  signs  of  improvement. 
Rayon  (artificial  silk)  has  fur- 
nished the  entire  industry  with  a 
tremendous  stimulus. 

We  make  another  conservative 
forecast — 1926  will  be  a  big  year 
in  the  textile  industry — not  a  boom 
year  by  any  means — but  a  year  of 
sound  successful  business. 


The  Annual  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  facts  and  information — 
and  yet  it  contains  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  material  avail- 
able for  that  issue — only  the  cream 
is  used. 

Reviews,  charts,  forecasts  —  are 
important  features.  So  are  the 
technical  articles,  news  articles, 
editorials,  S3miposiums.  This  num- 
ber is  crowded  with  facts  that  tex- 
tile men  want  and  can  use — facts 
that  only  an  organization  with  a 
background  of  more  that  half  a 
century  and  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  every  root  and  branch  of  the 
industry  could  bring  together. 

The  fame  of  the  Annual  reaches 
not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  textile 
industry  but  to  other  industries,  to 
banking  circles,  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  one  of  industrial 
publishing's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. 

Forms  for  this  issue  close  on  Jan- 
uary 23. 


Why  are  we  telling  you  all  this? 
To  urge  you  to  include  this  indus- 
try in  your  sales  and  advertising 
plans  for  the  new  year — and,  more 
specifically,  to  announce  the  An- 
nual Review  and  Forecast  number 
which  will  be  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1926. 
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they  alone  send  salesmen  regularly  to 
all  dealers;  and  they  alone  carry  com- 
plete stocks. 

These  service  wholesalers  maintain 
that  the  advertiser's  goods  should  be 
found  in  as  many  retail  outlets  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  customer  may 
the  more  often  see  them  and  more  con- 
veniently buy.  The  advertiser  does 
not,  on  the  contrary,  need  to  have  his 
goods  stocked  by  all  wholesalers.  This 
different  requirement  is  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  retail  and 
wholesale   merchandising. 

The  retailer's  convenience  is  served 
if  enough  wholesalers  stock  the  goods 
that  he  can  get  them  surely  and 
quickly.  Essential  wholesale  distribu- 
tion does  not  necessitate  a  connection 
with  every  jobber  in  the  directories. 
The  advertiser,  in  short,  needs  the  most 
widespread  retail  distribution  but  he 
requires  only  adequate  wholesale  dis- 
tribution. 

THE  remedy  proposed  by  the  whole- 
salers rests  on  this  theory  of  dis- 
tribution. Since  the  advertiser  does 
not  need  all  the  wholesale  outlets  in 
the  trade,  let  him  select  those  who  are 
essential.  In  making  this  selection, 
price  cutting  can  be  lessened. 

The  only  practicable  remedy  for 
price  cutting,  on  this  theory,  lies  in 
controlled  distribution,  for  which  the 
legal  principles  are  pretty  definitely 
available.  Such  controlled  distribution 
entails  the  elimination  of  preferential 
discounts  and  allowances,  together 
with  an  announced  resale  price.  This 
price  is  to  be  maintained  by  refusal  to 
sell  to  those  who  cut  the  price. 

There  is  involved  the  certain  enmity 
of  price  cutters,  which  will  take  pos- 
^jiVilv  nnp  of  the  forms  alreadv  indi- 
cated. There  is  possible  also  the  an- 
tagonism of  retailers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  mutual  jobbing  concerns.  There 
is  the  sure  effort  on  the  part  of  price- 
cutting  jobbers  and  retailers  to  break 
down  the  plan  by  vindictive  price  cut- 
tino;,  pushing  competing  lines,  etc. 

Price  cutting  will  diminish  for  na- 
tionally advertised  goods  that  are  sold 
on  this  plan.  Distributors,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  will  thereby  be  enabled 
to  retain  an  adequate  profit  without 
calling  on  the  advertiser  for  additional 
discounts.  These  outlets,  thus  getting 
fair  returns,  will  cease  to  obstruct 
sales.  Consumer  demand  will  be  con- 
verted, one  hundred  per  cent,  into  sales 
rather  than  being  diverted  to  similar, 
though  unadvertised,  goods.  The  ad- 
vertiser's dollar,  therefore,  will  yield 
him  one  hundred  cents  instead  of  the 
fiftv  he  now  gets. 

With  the  argument  as  thus  outlined 
may  be  found  many  weaknesses.  The 
propagandists  are  not  themselves  able 
to  guarantee  results,  but  it  looks  prom- 
ising. No  one  has  thought  of  anything 
better,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
save  essential  wholesalers  from  bank- 
runtcy. 

The  situation  is  a  real  one.  It  has 
grown  out  of  the  wholesalers'  efforts  to 
turn  losses  into  profits  by  selective 
groupings  of  merchandise  according  to 
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lut  profits.  They  think  of  goods,  today,  | 
iu>  longer  in  terms  of  volume  but  as 
nuasured  by  net  profits.  They  are  coni- 
]K'ii.sating  their  salesmen  for  the  profit- 
ahle  goods  sold  and  not  for  unprofit- 
alilo  volume. 

Not  all  wholesalers  have,  of  course, 
come  to  this  method.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  such  rated  compensation  was 
barely  discernible  in  the  jobbing  fields; 
today  its  ranks  muster  close  to  half 
of  the  essential  distributors  of  goods 
in  all   important  jobbing  lines. 

With  that  increase,  the  manufacturer 
cannot  prevent  the  classifying  of  his 
product  into  some  one  of  the  profit- 
earning  groups.  Should  his  name  show 
up  in  the  lists  of  unprofitable  or  less 
profitable  groups,  he  is  certain  to  face 
some  such  presentation  as  herein  out- 
lined. He  will  be  told,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  good-will  value  of  his 
advertising  is  minimized  by  price  cut- 
ting on  the  goods;  that  consumer  de- 
mand is  being  obstructed  by  whole- 
salers who  make  no  profit  from  dis- 
tribution to  retailers;  and  that  his  ad- 
vertising dollar  is  not  yielding,  in  sales, 
full  value. 

Find  fault  with  the  argument,  as 
you  will.  Do  not,  however,  be  misled 
by  the  defects  in  its  logic.  The  situa- 
tion, for  national  advertisers,  is  serious. 
It  is  so  serious  that  drifting  policies 
cannot  be  endlessly  followed. 

Important  manufacturers  must  de- 
termine definitely  either  to  enroll 
themselvs  in  the  ranks  of  price  main- 
tainers  or  to  group  their  product  with 
those  sold  to  anyone  buying  in  stated 
quantities  and  paying  his  accounts  with 
reasonable  promptness.  The  latter 
grouping  permits  price  slashing  at  the 
will  of  the  dealer.  Goods,  once  in- 
voiced out  of  the  factory  to  such  cus- 
tomers, are  beyond  the  maker's  con- 
trol in  resale. 

IT  may  be  that  we  are  at  a  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  Jobbers'  methods 
of  compensating  their  salesmen  may 
ultimately  class  manufacturers  into 
two  hard  and  fast  groups:  the  price- 
maintained  and  the  cut-price — groups 
now  existing  in  a  rough  and  ready 
fashion  but  nowhere  precisely  deline- 
ated. The  one  group  may  be  forced 
to  adopt  one  line  of  wholesale  distribu- 
tion, while  the  other  just  as  definitely 
will  come  to  market  through  another 
set  of  jobbers. 

In  adopting  price  maintenance,  it  is 
well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  ever- 
lasting principle:  there  is  but  a  limited 
market  for  any  article  priced  above 
its  class,  even  though  it  be  of  out- 
standing quality. 


Roger  A.  Johnstone 

Has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  Oral  Hygiene  to  succeed 
E.  G.  Lenzner.  Mr.  Johnstone's  head- 
quarters will  be  in  San  Francisco. 

Lord  &  Tliomas 

New  York  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  C.  Brandes,  Inc.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  radio   equipment. 


$150,000.00 


is  the  amount  of  advertising  refused  by  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and  allied  pub- 
lications during  the  past  twelve  months. 

We  feel  a  certain  moral  obligation  whenever  we  are 

offered  any  advertising  to  make  sure  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible : 

First — That  the  textile  industry  offers  a  proper  mar- 
ket for  the  commodity  offered. 

Second — Is  the  firm  offering  the  commodity  of  suf- 
ficient standing  to  justify  our  advising  our  subscribers 
to  do  business  with  them? 

If  you  have  something  you  would  like  to  offer,  which 
you  believe  will  meet  these  qualifications,  and  want  to 
submit  it  to  us  for  a  frank  opinion,  we  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  we  believe. 

You  cainnot  buy  space  in  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  unless  we  are  convinced  that  these  two 
qualifications  are  satisfied. 

May  we  advise  you? 

American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT    SERVICE 
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House  Organs 

We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 
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THIS  month  Oral  Hy- 
giene is  celebrating  its 
ISth  anniversary.  Checking 
back  we  find  that  there  were 
41  advertisers  in  the  first  is- 
sue ...  25  of  these  are  still 
doing  business  ...  20  of  the 
25  are  using  space  this 
month  .  .  .  eighty  per  cent 
.  .  .  need  we  analyze  this  for 
advertising  men? 
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Gives  You  This  Service : 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7.500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which   keep   it   up   to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged      by       cities       and 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign    news,    etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 
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Prominent  Publisher 
Is  Dead 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  for  more 
than  two  decades  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  figures  in  publishing, 
died  of  peritonitis  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  22  at  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital, 
New  York  City.  His  death  followed 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  and  a 
secondary  operation  to  relieve  the  peri- 
tonitis which  had  set  in,  coming  as  a 
shock    to    his    many    friends    and    as- 


sociates who  were  looking  forward  to 
his  early  recovery.  He  was  seventy- 
one  years  old. 

Mr.  Munsey's  great  success  in  the 
publication  field  is  directly  traceable  to 
his  inherent  character.  He  was  perse- 
vering and  resourceful  rather  than 
brilliant,  possessing  a  shrewd  business 
sense  which  was  indigenously  and 
typically  American.  Often  his  career 
has  been  likened  to  those  of  the  heroes 
of  the  late  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  one  of 
Mr.  Munsey's  early  associates  and  a 
contributor  to  the  old  Argosy  from  the 
time  of  its  inception. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Maine  on  Aug. 
21,  1854,  Mr.  Munsey  had  few  edu- 
cational advantages  beyond  the  pri- 
mary schools.  Among  his  early  oc- 
cupations were  clerking  in  a  country 
grocery  store  and  serving  as  a  tele- 
graph operator.  It  was  in  the  former 
capacity  that  he  struck  upon  one  of 
the  keynotes  of  what  was  to  be  his 
spectacular  career.  That  was,  to  give 
the  public  what  it  wants,  a  policy 
which   he   followed   consistently. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Mr.  Mun- 
sey came  to  New  York  with  forty 
dollars  in  cash,  a  gripful  of  manu- 
scripts, a  promised  support  of  $4,000 
and  a  determination  to  enter  the  pub- 
lishing   business.      The    promised    sup- 


port failed  to  materialize  and  the  forty 
dollars  soon  ran  out,  but  a  publisher 
became  interested  in  Munsey  and  his 
determination  with  the  result  that  the 
Golden  Argosy  came  into  being  and 
ran  for  five  months  before  failure  over- 
took it.  Not  long  after  this,  however, 
Munsey  obtained  control  of  the  ruin 
himself,  and  set  about  a  revival.  Cir- 
culation was  built  up  and  the  Argosy, 
a  weekly,  came  into  being,  Munsey 
writing  much  of  the  material  himself. 

Munseij's  Magazine  began  in  1891 
and  for  a  while  the  Argosy  was  com- 
bined with  it.  The  price  was  reduced 
to  ten  cents  a  copy,  a  startling  innova- 
tion in  the  publishing  world  of  those 
days.  The  move  was  looked  upon  ask- 
ance, but  it  required  little  time  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Munsey's 
theory.  He  had  seen  the  quantity-pro- 
duction idea  successfully  employed  by 
E.  C.  Allen,  who  was  the  father  of  a 
great  system  of  mail  order  journals, 
and  he  was  correct  in  his  belief  that 
his  same  principle  could  be  used  ad- 
antageously  in  other  phases  of  pub- 
ishing. 

Although  at  the  time  of  his  death 
e  owned  only  the  New  York  Sun  and 
he  Evening  Telegram,  Mr.  Munsey  is 
<imed  principally  as  a  newspaper  pub- 
isher.  He  entered  this  field  first  in 
S91  when  he  purchased  the  New  York 
^(0),  changed  its  name  to  The  Daily 
Continent,  and  set  about  publishing  it 
as  a  tabloid.  The  venture  attracted 
considerable  attention,  but  failed  be- 
fore long.  Ten  years  later  he  bought 
The  Daily  News  which  ceased  to  exist 
in  1904. 

In  1912  he  purchased  The  Press  and 
in  1916  The  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun, 
consolidating  the  first  two  named  on 
the  latter  date.  Four  years  later  he 
continued  this  policy  of  consolidation 
for  which  he  was  becoming  famous  by 
buying  the  New  York  Herald  and  The 
Evening  Telegram,  merging  the  for- 
mer with  The  Sun.  Then  in  1923  came 
the  final  consolidations:  the  Globe  and 
Commercial  Advertiser  with  The  Sun 
(formerly  the  Evening  Sun  since  the 
morning  Snn  had  become  the  Herald) , 
and  the  Evening  Telegram  with  the 
Evening  Mail  which  latter  he  bought 
at  this  time.  This  policy  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  firm  belief  that  the  news- 
paper field  in  New  York  was  over- 
crowded and  that  consolidation  was  to 
the  best  financial  interest  of  the  papers 
involved. 

Mr.  Munsey's  publishing  activities 
were  not  limited  to  New  York,  how- 
ever, and  altogether  seventeen  news- 
papers figured  prominently  in  his 
career.  He  was  also  active  in  a  chain 
of  stores  and  in  a  hotel  and  other  prop- 
erty in  New  London,  Conn. 
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Oenlljr   place    a  -pan 
ipoxtrir  your    :fore/'. 


They've  Taken  Out 
the  Fun 
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on  hard,  unyielding  pavement — each 
step  a  jar  to  your  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem— almost  hard  enough  to  shake 
your  hat  off? 

It's  a  cinch  that  heels  of  new,  live, 
springy,  tough,  resilient  rubber  are 
more  comfortable  than  leather.  But  at 
the  same  time  it's  piling  it  on  a  bit 
thick  to  say  that  if  you  afflict  yourself 
with  leather  heels,  your  face  is  going 
to  be  seamed  with  deep  lines  of  fatigue 
like  cracks  in  a  last  year's  ceiling. 

Now  we'll  make  a  few  closing  re- 
marks and  have  done.  We  don't  main- 
tain for  a  minute  that  all  the  bad 
news  which  many  concerns  are  paying 
to  tell  the  public  is  poor  advertising. 
It  sells  the  products,  and  that's  the 
answer.  But  it's  so  horribly  depress- 
ing. 

After  reading  several  of  the  present 
day  advertisements,  you  realize  that 
the  entire  nation  is  close  to  the  verge 
of  a  total  collapse.  In  fact,  you  won- 
der why  you  don't  see  more  people  drop 
dead  on  the  street.  That's  why  you 
ask  where  are  the  he-men  of  yester- 
year. Yet  there  must  be  a  few  of  them 
left.  We  see  men,  women  and  children 
going  about  their  daily  activities,  and 
some  of  them  look  surprisingly  well. 
And  almost  any  college  can  still  muster 
eleven  men  able  to  play  football. 

Things  can't  be  quite  as  bad  with  us 
as  some  advertisers  would  have  us 
believe.  But  even  if  you  feel  that 
things  are  that  bad  with  you,  don't 
think  that  the  remedy  lies  in  munch- 
ing yeast  cakes  and  swallowing  a  lot 
of  trick  food  you  don't  like  just  be- 
cause you  read  it's  good  for  you.  In- 
stead, just  take  some  normal  exercise, 
fill  your  lungs  with  fresh  air,  and  go 
to  sleep   occasionally. 


Coal  Publishing  Corporation 

Announces  that  it  will  start  a  new 
publication  called  Coal,  and  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  that  subject.  The  new 
magazine  will  be  published  monthly  and 
will  have  weekly  bulletins  devoted  to 
current  market  news  and  prices.  R.  C. 
Beadle,  editor  of  Combustion,  will  be 
the  publisher  and  F.  R.  Wadleigh  will 
be  the  editor. 

/.  Elmer  Gougeon 

Has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
Raihvay  Review. 

Edward  I.  Pratt 

Has  resigned  his  position  as  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Kellogg  Switch- 
board and  Supply  Company,  Chicago, 
to  join  the  Bryant  Electric  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  is  succeeded  by 
A.  D.  Boal. 

Carl  K.  Hart 

Has  resigned  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Miller  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio,  to  become  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Com- 
pany, Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


This  Paper  Has 
the  Largest  Net 
Paid  Circulation 
of  Any  Industrial 
Publication  in 
America ! 


Out  of  appro.ximately 
]&X)  business  papers  in 
270  industries,  Building- 
Age  and  National 
Builder  tops  all  in  net 
paid  circulation. 

This  is  no  small 
achievement,  but  it  is  a 
logical  one.  In  1924 
Building  Age  and  The 
Builders'  Journal,  Na- 
tional Builder  and  The 
Permanent  B  u  i  1  d  e  r 
were  consolidated  into  a 
single  publication.  In 
eight  months  the  net  paid 
circulation  —  then,  as 
now,  the  largest  in  the 
field  —  increased  more 
than  8,000 !  Building 
men  the  country  over 
recognized  merit  and 
bought  it. 

We  do  not  recom- 
mend that  you  buy  ad- 
vertising space  because 
the  price  is  low,  but  we 
suggest  that  you  con- 
sider it.  Here,  per  1,000 
paid  subscribers,  is  a 
rate  lower  bv  two-thirds 
than  the  average  rate  of 
all  industrial  publica- 
tions. 

For  the  quality  of  the 
paper — ask  for  a  sample 
copy  and  meet  quality  face- 
to-face  on  every  page. 


BUILDING  AGE 

&   NATIONAL 

BUILDER 

239  West  39th  Street 
New  York 
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THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal, 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.     That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &  Artisan. 


You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPl  DS.  H  ICHIGA  N 


In 

SOUTH  BEND 

It's  the 

NEWS -TIMES 

Our  local  advertis- 
ing rates  are  10% 
higher  than  the 
second  paper. 

We  lead  in  local 
advertising. 

Member  of  A.B.C. 

Represented    by 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York 
Chlcafo  Saa  Francisco 


The  Old  Sod  Shanty  Is  Now 
A  Modern  Brick  Home 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 


many  of  my  city  friends  picture  farm 
life  today  as  being  about  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
People  traveled  little  in  those  days, 
for  although  we  had  the  railroad  such 
travel  seemed  very  expensive.  When 
we  went  to  town,  to  trade  in  eggs  and 
butter  for  groceries  and  calico,  we  went 
in  lumber  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  for 
by  this  time  oxen  were  rarely  seen. 
Well-to-do  farmers  soon  began  to  have 
platform  buggies  in  which  to  ride  to 
town  or  to  attend  church.  These  were 
scarcely  more  comfortable  than  the 
lumber  wagon  with  its  spring  seat  and 
were  not  much  easier  to  climb  into. 
Top  buggies  and  covered  carriages 
made  their  appearance  and  were  quite 
a  luxury. 

MY  father  rented  the  land  we  now 
own  from  a  Milwaukee  millionaire. 
This  old  gentleman  was  exceedingly 
kind  to  us  and  upon  one  occasion  sent 
us  a  handsome  carriage  which  he  had 
used  in  the  city.  What  a  grand  affair 
it  was  with  its  wide,  easy  seats,  and 
how  easy  to  step  into!  I  was  an  un- 
speakably proud  small  girl  as  I  spread 
my  very  full  Sunday-best  skirts  over  its 
leather  cushions  and  rode  to  church 
behind  the  black  team  in  what  seemed 
to  me  the  acme  of  style  and  elegance. 

Nowadays  how  queer  that  carriage 
would  look  beside  the  luxurious  closed 
cars  which  are  so  fast  becoming  the 
rule,  as  the  farmer  learns  the  added 
comfort  they  afford. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  manner  of  doing  the  work  on  a 
farm  since  the  days  of  the  sod  shanty. 

In  early  days  small  grains  were 
sown,  cradled  and  bound  by  hand  and 
threshed  by  a  small  horse  power  thresh- 
ing machine.  Today  they  are  sown 
with  a  modern  drill,  harvested  with  a 
modern  grain  binder  and  threshed  with 
a  threshing  machine  run  by  a  modern 
gas  tractor. 

Hay  was  formerly  out,  raked  and  put 
up  entirely  by  hand.  Now  we  cut  it  by 
machinery,  rake  it  with  machinery, 
load  it  on  to  wagons  with  machinery 
and  put  it  into  the  barns  with  still 
more  machinery. 

We  once  planted,  hoed,  cut,  bound 
and  husked  com  by  hand.  Today  we 
plant  it  with  a  corn  planter,  cultivate 
it  with  a  two-row  cultivator  and  cut  it 
with  a  machine  which  not  only  cuts  it 
but  chops  it  up  into  silage,  loads  this 
silage  into  wagons,  and  when  these 
wagons  full  of  silage  reach  the  silo, 
a  gasoline  engine  runs  an  elevator 
which  elevates  the  silage  into  the  silo. 
Or  if  we  do  not  wish  to  make  it  into 
silage,  we  pick  the  corn  with  a  corn 
picking  machine. 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  milking  was 
done  by  hand  and  milk  had  to  stand 
until  cream  rose  on  it.  It  was  then, 
skimmed  by  hand,  churned  by  hand  and. 
packed  in  jars  to  be  taken  into  the- 
store  whenever  anyone  went  to  town.. 
Now  in  our  great  "Bread  and  Butter- 
State,"  cows  are  often  milked  by  ma- 
chinery, the  cream  is  separated  out  by 
machinery  and  taken  to  a  modern  co- 
operative creamery  where  it  is  made 
into  butter  and  packed,  all  by  machin- 
ery. Imagine  how  greatly  this  lightens- 
the  farm  woman's  work. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  these- 
changes  in  farm  work  to  show  the  de- 
cided tendency  to  do  as  much  of  the; 
work  by  machinery  as  is  possible.  This. 
is,  of  course,  largeiy  oecause  ine  farm. 
help  problem  is  so  acute  that  the  farmer 
is  willing  to  buy  almost  any  piece  of 
machinery  which  will  make  him  more? 
independent  of  that  increasingly  un- 
certain factor  in  farm  problems — the; 
hired  man. 

Yet  if  the  farm  help  problem  is  an. 
acute  one,  the  problem  of  help  for  the- 
farmer's  wife  is  doubly  so.  True,  the 
average  farmer's  wife  has  been  slower 
in  getting  machinery  to  assist  her  than 
has  her  husband  in  buying  machinery 
to  do  his  work.  But  great  changes  are- 
taking  place  in  farm  homes  all  over 
the  country,  changes  which  lighten  the- 
farm  woman's  labor  and  make  life- 
more   pleasant  and  comfortable. 

MOST  of  my  neighbors  have  power 
washing  machines,  many  have? 
furnaces,  fireless  cookers,  pressure- 
cookers  and  electric  light  plants  which?  1 
make  possible  electric  irons,  vacuum., 
cleaners,  toasters,  electric  sewing  ma- 
chines, etc. 

The  tacks  have  been  taken  out  of  the- 
old  rag  carpet  for  the  last  time  and' 
polished  hardwood  floors  and  easily 
cleaned  rugs  have  taken  its  place. 
Hardwood  floors  and  linoleums  have- 
replaced  the  soft  painted  boards  of 
former  days.  All  this  makes  housework 
easier. 

Not  only  have  house  furnishings  and' 
equipment  changed  greatly,  but  the 
fashions  for  our  clothing  as  well.  One- 
noteworthy  change  is  the  large  number- 
of  ready-made  garments  purchased  to- 
day in  contrast  to  the  days  when  men's- 
shirts  and  all  women's  and  children's- 
clothing  was  made  at  home.  Ready- 
mades  were  thought  to  be  poorly  made- 
and  to  fit  poorly  in  those  days,  and 
very  likely  they  were  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  present  day. 

My  grocery  list  differs  considerably 
from  the  one  my  mother  wrote  out  j 
when  I  was  a  child.  It  is  very  much  j 
longer  than  her's,  for  about  all  mother  ,' 
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bought  was  tea,   coffee,   sugar,   spices, 
soda,  vinegar  and  oatmeal. 

We  lived  on  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cream, 
bread,  cottage  cheese,  home  ground 
corn  meal,  home  cooked  sorghum,  home 
killed  and  cured  meats,  etc. 

TODAY  there  are  twenty-five  more 
breakfast  cereals  in  use  commonly 
in  addition  to  the  oatmeal  and  cornmeal 
mush  of  former  days.  I  buy  cocoa, 
chocolate,  flavorings,  cocoanut,  coffee, 
tea,  Postum,  tapioca,  rice,  cheese,  olives, 
dates,  prunes,  raisins,  currants,  baking 
powder,  peanut  butter,  pancake  flour, 
pastry  flour,  bread  flour,  canned  fish 
of  various  sorts  and  many  other  things. 

Farm  women  have  studied  nutrition 
in  their  clubs  and  now  consider  fresh 
fruits  and  fresh  green  vegetables  an 
economy  the  year  around  because  they 
cost  less  than  doctor  bills  and  medicine. 
They  buy  canned  goods  to  add  variety 
to  those  raised  and  canned  on  the  farm. 

The  modern  farm  home,  such  as  the 
brick  one  which  replaced  the  sod  shanty 
on  the  old  Home  Acres  Farm,  has  many 
conveniences.  And  yet  though  I  do 
not  make  straw  hats,  churn  butter  and 
make  tallow  candles,  I  am  busy.  Though 
I  have  modern  heating,  lighting,  plumb- 
ing, and  such  labor  savers  as  a  gas 
range,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  an  electric 
iron,  a  mangle,  an  electric  sewing  ma- 
chine and  washer,  I  have  plenty  to  do. 
There  are  hearty  meals  to  get,  children 
to  care  for,  to  sew  and  mend  for,  poul- 
try to  tend,  lawn  and  flowers  to  work 
with,  community  affairs  to  help  with. 

The  much  talked  of  isolation  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  has  gone.  The 
telephone,  rural  free  delivery  with  its 
load  of  letters,  daily  papers  and  maga- 
zines, the  good  roads,  the  automobile, 
the  radio,  have  changed  all  that. 

This  summer  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  some  two  thousand  farm  women 
from  all  over  our  country.  They  were 
a  healthy,  well  dressed,  happy  looking 
lot  of  women,  deeply  interested  in  more 
money  in  poultry,  better  clothes,  house 
furnishings,  better  food,  better  health, 
better  homes  and  better  communities. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  haven't 
been  spending  money  very  freely  for 
the  last  few  years  because  there  hasn't 
been  much  money,  but  farm  prices  are 
better  now  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer 
are  going  to  be  ready  to  invest  in  a 
good  many  things  which  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  comfort  and  enjoyment  on  the 
farm. 


Gridley  Adams 

Has  been  appointed  director  of  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  for  the  Key 
Largo  City  Properties,  Florida. 

Frank  B.  White  Company- 
Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Wisconsin  Fishing  Company,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  and  for  the  N.  R.  Bickford 
Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Oswego,  Kan. 

Rosp  Display  Box  Company- 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the  Rose 
counter    display    container,    has     pur- 
chased the  Rose  Lithographic  Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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"I  see,"  said  the  architect,  "that 

building  is  expected  to  reach 
a  total  of  over  five  and  three- 
quarter  billions  in  1926,  and 
that  it  will  be  handled  through 
only  8,000  or  so  architects." 

Yes — and  the  moral  is,  use  the 
RECORD,  which  reaches  prac- 
tically all  of  them. 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11,660) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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It*s  no  use  talking — 

Unless  you  talk 
to  the  right  man 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

IN  the  big  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Store 
field  are  boujrht  by  non-selling  executives 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  merchandise  or 
merchandising. 

The  field  is  served  by  just  one  paper  devoted 
exclusively  to  store  management,  administra- 
tion, operation,  service  and  maintenance.  It 
is  read  by  the  men  who  buy  equipment  and 
supplies. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet, 
"The  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Store  Field 
and  How  to  Sell  It,"  which  tells  in  a  convincing 
way  how  STORE  OPERATION  can  pave  the 
way  to  this  market.     May  we  send  a  copy? 

Store  Operation 

Pub.lished  monthly  at 
205  Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  O. 
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Rates 


THESE  hereinafter  remarks  prob- 
ably wUl  not  be  sensationally 
popular  with  some  publishers. 
But,  then,  one  gets  a  bit  fed-up  on 
trying   to   Pollyanna   everything   off. 

So  here  goes!  , 

The  Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers 
(a  division  of  the  National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association)  in  a  meeting 
on  December  4,  1925  passed  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  "unwarranted"  increases 
in   advertising   rates. 

Congratulations,  and  my  hat  off  in 
admiration,  to  you  "Eastern  Indus- 
trials." 

You  have  seized  upon  an  issue  that 
is  of  much  interest  to  every  advertiser. 

Competent  opinion  is  to  the  effect 
that  this  sort  of  thing  is  what  justi- 
fies associations. 

Men  with  problems  in  common 
form  associations.  Too  often  these 
associations  become  mere  mutual- 
admiration  societies  and  do  little  or 
nothing   of   a    constructive   nature. 

Surely,  as  it  has  been  written,  "The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire" — and 
the  publisher  is  entitled  to  an  adver- 
tising rate  that  will  yield  a  decent 
and  reasonable  profit. 

But,  when  rates  are  increased,  pro- 
portionately, far  and  away  beyond 
the  Increase  in  publication  costs,  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  were  time 
for  some  notice  to  be  given  that  the 
advertiser  is  not  asleep  and  that  he 
does   not   relish   the   situation. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
why  should  I  (a  publisher)  take  so 
much  interest  in  the  troubles  of  the 
advertiser? 

Merely  that  I  feel  that  excessive 
rates  are  an  unnecessary  drag  on  in- 
dustrial business  in  general. 

They  add  unnecessarily  to  the 
manufacturer's  cost  of  doing  business. 

Furthermore,  they  eventually  affect 
the  publisher's  profits,  by  restricting 
the  volume  of  business  that  his  maga- 
zine carries  and  tend  to  divert  expen- 
ditures into   other  sales  channels. 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER  y  I 
440  ?>o.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago.  III. 

Industrial  Power  has  increased  its  rates 
once  (20*)  since  its  founding  in  1920. 
But,  it  has  increased  its  monthly  circulation 
75%  within  the  same  period. 


Badvertisiiig! 

Recently,  I  have  spent  more  than  one 
amusing  half  hour  examining  the 
newspapers  of  Florida,  especially  the 
real-estate  advertising  sections. 

To  hear  the  average  Florida  realtor 
tell  it,  about  all  one  has  to  do,  to  get 
rich,  is  to  buy  Florida  land.  That  may 
be  true  and  then  again  it  may  not. 

But  what  "gets"  me  is  that  so  many 
of  the  men  who  are  developing  Florida 
should  persist  in  incorporating  in  their 
advertising,  pictures  of  themselves. 
Why  they  do  it  is  beyond  me  for,  I  am 
sure,  the  results  are  not  always  what 
was  hoped  for.  More  than  once,  when 
I  have  looked  at  the  photograph  of 
this,  that  or  the  other  "developer,"  I 
have  said  to  myself,  "And  this  is  the 
man  who  would  have  me  send  him  a 
thousand  dollars  as  first  payment  on 
land  I've. never  seen  in  a  town  I've 
never  heard  of." 

Ninety  Per  Centers! 

Last  night  a  man  and  his  wife  whom 
I  have  known  for  years  and  of  whom 
I  am  very  fond,  dropped  in  on  us. 

The  talk  turned  toward  politics  in 
general  and  Mr.  Coolidge  in  particular. 
What  did  I  think  of  him?  I  voiced  my 
opinion  in  about  these  words:  "A 
capable  man,  not  at  all  brilliant,  but 
possibly  for  that  very  reason,  the  kind 
of  President  who  is  needed  at  this 
time." 

Mrs.  X  is  a  Coolidge  enthusiast.  She 
came  back  at  me  with  this  remark: 
"You  don't  think  he  is  wonderful?"  1 
shook  my  head.  "All  I've  got  to  say, 
then,  is  that  you  are  not  a  good  Amer- 
ican." 

Later,  reference  was  made  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  "What  do  you  think  of 
him?"  I  asked  Mrs.  X. 

"He's— !X  ?  !  ?X." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  I,  "that  .vou  are 
not  a  good  American,  either." 

But  she  could  not  see  it,  at  all. 

The  Tragedy  of  Waste 

In  the  book  department  of  a  "great" 
New  York  store: 

Myself:  Have  you  a  copy  of  "The 
Tragedy  of  Waste"? 

Salesperson:  What  say? 

Myself:  Have  you,  etc. 


Salesperson :  What's  it  about?  Psy- 
chology? 

Myself:  I  don't  know.  Have  you  a 
copy? 

lesperson :  Look  over  there — point- 
ing in  the  general  direction  of  Florida 
— among  the  new  books.  It's  there — if 
we  have  it. 

Seven  minutes  wasted  in  trying  to 
locate  the  "new  books."  No  luck! 
Finally — to  another  salesperson — 

Have  you  a  copy  of  "The  Tragedy  of 
Waste"? 

Salesperson :  The  what? 

Myself:  "The  Tragedy  of  Waste." 
It  is  a  new  book.  The  author's  name  is 
Stuart  Chase.  The  price  is  $2.50.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan.  Have  you  a 
copy? 

Salesperson:  What's  it  about? 

Myself:  That's  what  I  want  to  find 
out.     Have  you  a  copy? 

Salesperson  disappears.  Returns — 
oh,  after  a  while.  Sold  out,  she  says. 
But  we  can  order  a  copy  for  you. 

Myself:  Thanks!     Never  mind. 

Then  I  went  round  the  corner  to  a 
little  book-store,  presided  over  by  two 
Young  Persons  Who  Know  What  Books 
Are — and  got  what  I  wanted  in  18  sec- 
onds. Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
bigger  a  store  is,  the  less  the  people  in 
it  know  about  the  things  they  are  paid 
to  sell. 

"The  Workshop  of  the  World" 

"The  British  working  man  is  soldier- 
ing. His  output  isn't  half  what  it  was 
before  the  war." 

You  hear  all  sorts  of  stories.  Brick- 
layers, you  are  told,  are  laying  only 
300  bricks  a  day,  whereas  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  700  bricks  a  day  was  the 
rule.  Draymen  covering  a  given  terri- 
tory now  make  only  three  trips  a  day. 
Ten  years  ago  they  made  six.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort — a  deliberate 
letting  down  in  production — is  happen- 
ing in  many  other  departments  of  in- 
dustry— coal,  cotton,  wool  and  engineer- 
ing. 

No  wonder  Britain  is  in  a  desperate 
plight.  British  business  is  confronted 
on  the  one  hand  by  Germany's  "will 
to  work"  and  on  the  other  by  the  al- 
most inhumanly  efficient  mass-produc- 
tion methods  of  America. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
as  a  speaker  I  listened  to  in  London 
expressed  it,  "we  have  on  these  little 
islands  in  the  North  Sea  ten  to  fifteen 
million  more  people  than  we  can  sup- 
port, with  conditions  as  they  are." 

Britain  has  waxed  rich  and  power- 
ful because  for  two  centuries  and  more 
she  has  been  the  "workshop  of  the 
world."     She  is  that  no  longer. 

Jamoc. 
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Picluit  of  an  Advertising 
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■■TIip    Prncess 


is  the  result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
Jhe   engraving  flelJ. 

Note  These  Contents 

Basic  principles   of   photo-engraving,   Mak- 

phiitrtpraphy.  Lenses  and  light.  The 
camera,  Makinc  a  line  negative,  Makinc 
a  Iialftone  negative.  Negative  turning  and 
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The   Process   and    Practice   of 

Photo     Engraving 

By  Harry  A.   Groesberk,   Jr. 

260  pages— 280  illustrations,  $7.50 

Doubledav,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden   City,  New  York,    ■ 

Send    me    a    copy    of    Harry    A.    Groes- 

and  Practice  of  Photo-Engraving."  If,  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  I  find  it  unsatis- 
factory, I  will  return  it  to  you.  If  not, 
you  may  bill   me  for  $7.50. 
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sideration  in  paying  the  salesman. 
Thus  under  either  the  Taslc  or  Point 
Systems  the  salesman's  earnings  may 
have  a  cash  or  point  value  set  for  such 
accomplishments  as: 

(1)  Number  of  calls  made, 

(2)  Each  new  customer. 

(3)  Each  full-line  customer. 

(4)  Each  order,  personally  taken. 

(5)  Each  order  secured  through  mail. 

(6)  Special  remuneration  for  secur- 
ing  especially  desirable   customers. 

(7)  Sliding  scale  for  different  sizes 
of  orders. 

(8)  Special  payment  for  exceeding 
quota  set  for  the  year. 

(9)  Varying  percentages  or  points 
on  items  in  the  line  which  earn  vary- 
ing profits  for  the  house. 

Some  companies  have  even  developed 
the  Task  System  to  the  point  where 
penalties  are  imposed  for  failure  to 
make  good  on  some  of  the  essential 
points.     Thus  deductions  may  be  made: 

(1)  For  each  old  customer  lost. 

(2)  For  each  customer  secured  where 
poor  credit  conditions  obtain. 

(■3)  For  falling  below  the  quota  set 
for  the  salesman. 

(4)  For  failure  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  calls  per  day. 

(5)  For  business  secured  in  such  a 
way  that  less  than  the  regular  profit 
is  secured. 

The  Task  or  Point  Systems  are  sound 
and  interesting.  They  assure  the  sales- 
man a  living  at  all  times  through  re- 
ward for  tasks  which  are  always  pos- 
sible, such  as  calls  per  day  and  holding 
old  customers  in  line.  On  top  of  this 
steady  income  the  salesman's  additional 
earnings  depend  entirely  upon  his  in- 
dustry and  ability. 

The  chief  caution  against  either  of 
these  plans  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
easy  to  be  so  "scientific"  in  working 
out  a  Point  System  that  there  vnll  be 
too  many  items.  The  whole  proposi- 
tion then  becomes  complicated  from  the 
standpoints  of  both  the  house  and  the 
salesman.  Too  much  accounting  work 
may  be  required.  The  adding  up  of 
small  sums  makes  the  remuneration 
seem  vexatious  and  trivial. 

Therefore  the  items  should  be  rela- 
tively few  and  forms  devised  so  both 
the  house  and  the  salesman  can  tell  at 
any  time  exactly  where  they  stand. 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  subject  of  salesman 
compensation.  The  fourth  will  appear  in  an 
early    issue. 


Sphinx  Club 

New  York  advertising  organization, 
opened  its  1925-26  season  with  a  din- 
ner at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
Dec.  15,  1925.  The  speakers  included 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
I  associate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Handling  Salesmen  in 
Retail  Buying 
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to  the  store's  own  rules,  of  which  fact 
the  interested  store  managements  evi- 
dently are  not  aware.  Salesmen  report 
that  many  times  they  call  at  the  store 
show-rooms  at  the  prescribed  day  and 
"hour,  to  see  certain  buyers,  who  may 
be  kept  in  their  departments  by  other 
routine  administrative  duties;  and  the 
■salesmen  not  being  privileged  to  see 
the  buyer  on  the  department  floor,  have 
teen  compelled  to  wait  several  hours 
io  show  their  samples.  In  many  cases, 
salesmen  who  are  traveling  on  a  very 
tight  schedule  and  carrying  important 
line.';  of  merchandise,  have  found  it 
niifssary  to  pass  up  stores  anxious  to 
^cc  their  goods,  because  of  other  ap- 
liniutments  in  the  same  town,  and  have 
had  to  continue  on  their  trip  without 
the  buyers  of  these  stores  ever  seeing 
Ihcir  merchandise. 


WHILE  the  salesmen  have  not 
raised  a  complaint  against  out- 
iif-tmvn  buyers,  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked by  writers  in  the  trade  press 
that  a  considerable  number  of  buyers 
purposely  endeavor  to  curtail  their  pur- 
rhases  at  home  in  order  to  come  to 
market  on  their  regular  buying  trips 
uitli  a  larger  appropriation  to  spend. 
1 1  is  admitted  that  these  buying  trips 
avp  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
I'uyers  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
merchandise  at  the  source  of  supply, 
liut  the  salesmen  also  contend  that  no 
liuyer  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  in 
the  market  can  possibly  see  all  or  even 
a  small  percentage  of  the  available 
merchandise  in  his  lines,  and  to  dis- 
regard the  merchandise  offerings  of 
many  hundreds  of  salesmen  represent- 
in  ir  other  houses  located  in  the  market 
which  the  buyer  visits,  as  well  as  from 
manufacturing  centers  which  the  buyer 
does  not  visit,  is  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  salesmen  and  his  own  store. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  retailers, 
and  some  very  successful  ones,  do  take  a 
superior  attitude  toward  a  traveling 
salesman  calling  on  them,  and  seem  to 
feel  that  this  brusqueness  and  indiffer- 
ence is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  buy- 
er's weapon  in  obtaining  better  terms 
or  prices. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  some 
salesmen  who  do  not  deserve  friendly 
treatment,  but  such  men  usually  drop 
out  of  the  ranks  by  the  sheer  force  of 
their  own  unfitness;  and  the  retailers' 
reaction  to  their  importunate  aggres- 
siveness should  not  be  allowed  to  affect 
their  attitude  toward  the  far  greater 
■number  of  salesmen  who  are  endeavor- 
ing earnestly  to  aid  the  retailer  to  buy 
the  right  sort  of  merchandise  which  he 
■can  re-sell  at  a  right  profit.  The  good 
•salesman  knows  that  unless  the  mer- 
■chandise  does  sell  and  sell  profitably, 
it  will  not  yield  re-orders.  He  knows 
hy  experience  that  one-time  orders  are 
a  waste  of  his  own  time. 
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^rror  with   puny  excuses   when   proper 
explanations  would  fit  in  better. 

When  a  dealer  devils  you  for  a  de- 
layed delivery,  why  sing'  the  anvil  song 
of  "Oh!  What  a  Slow  House  Is  Mine," 
when  the  true  tale  of  the  flat  tire  on 
the  car  would  have  placed  your  House 
in  the  right  light? 

Your  House  wants  no  flights  of  ora- 
tory to  defend  its  doings,  neither  does 
it  tie  your  tongue  when  unjust  criti- 
cism is  being  heaped  upon  it. 

Your  House  has  the  privilege  to  de- 
mand and  command  the  way  of  your 
Services  and  the  Stop,  Look  and  Listen 
sign  to  your  train  of  thought  is  "Obey 
Instructions." 

You  cannot  speed  up  your  efforts  for 
your  House  toward  Advancement  with- 
out moving  faster  in  the  same  direction 
yourself. 

Give  allegiance  to  your  House  in 
thought,  word  and  deed.  When  you 
can't  find  it  in  your  heart  and  head  to 
do  so,  make  room  for  one  who  can. 

To  occasionally  fall  down  on  your  job 
is  an  excusable  slip-up  but  to  lie  down 
on  your  job  is  rank  rebellion. 

Loyalty  is  fighting  for  your  House 
through  thick  and  thin;  Loyalty  is 
working  for  your  House  with  might 
and  main;  and  Loyalty  is  being  true  to 
your  OWN  highest  ideals  and  OWN 
loftiest  ambitions. 

Be  Loyal  to  Your  House  by  being 
Loyal  to  Yourself. 

Yours  loyally, 

Frank  Trufax. 


Scott  Bowen 

Formerly  connected  with  the  Conde 
Nast  organization,  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  advertising  manager  of  Col- 
lege Humor. 

William  R.  Robinson  & 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Manhattan  Shirt  Company,  same 
city. 

Street  &  Finney 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces the  appointments  of  Russell 
Mitcheltree  and  Duniont  Beerbower  as 
vice-presidents.  Robert  Finney  has 
been  made  secretary  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  Mr.  Beerbower's  promotion. 


Blanchard-!\ichols-Coleman 

Magazine  publishers  representatives, 
San  Francisco,  announce  the  opening 
of  an  office  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  under 
the  management  of  Willis  L.  Osborn, 
formerly  eastern  advertising  manager 
of  System. 

Edward  C.  Hoffmann 

Has  resigned  as  sales  manager  and 
director  of  advertising  of  the  Copper- 
Clad  Malleable  Range  Company,  St. 
Louis. 


December  30,  1925 
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Maniufacturer  Reaches 
the  Consumer 

[continued  from  page  32 J 

exactly  the  most  opportune  moment. 
In  this  way  waste  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Last  spring's  series  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  separate  pages.  The 
layouts  were  attractive  and  the  copy 
direct.  Well  handled  illustration  by 
Katherine  Sturges  in  rather  better 
than  the  average  of  style  portrayal 
added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole. 
Tlicre  was  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind 
u(  any  reader  regarding  exactly  what 
wa.s  being  advertised  nor  what  was  the 
limit  of  the  company's  range  of  ma- 
terials. 

All  of  these  Wome7i's  Wear  cam- 
paigns were  coordinated  with  the  five 
page  portfolios  in  Voc/ue  and  Harper's 
Ba-ar.  Each  was  considered  in  a  way 
as  supplementary  to  the  other.  Not  a 
little  of  the  success  of  both  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
publications  and  of  the  shops  which 
were  won  over.  This  cooperation  was 
based  on  far-sighted  judgment  by  those 
who  knew  the  field  best,  and  who  from 
the  first  saw  this  move  on  the  part  of 
Gera  Mills  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant trends  in  textile  advertising  which 
has  come  to  light  in  recent  years. 


Lt>r<mzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  represent  the  Kansas 
Citji  Journal-Post  in  the  national  field. 

E.  J.  Hughes 

F'ormerly  representative  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
account  executive  with  the  E.  P.  Rem- 
ington Advertising  Agency,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Brn  McCanna 

Formerly  promotion  manager  of  Lib- 
erty, has  been  appointed  manager  of 
radio  in  charge  of  the  radio  stations 
WGN  and  WLIB,  which  are  operated 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Liberty. 

I'  R.  M.  Vandivert 

j  _  Formerly  associated  with  the  na- 
tional advertising  division  of  the 
Hearst    newspaper    organization,    has 

I  been  appointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Fabrikoid 
'  Division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Companv  with  headquarters  in  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

7  he  Wildman  Advertising  Agency 

Xew  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  F.  A.  Kalil  Companv,  manufac- 
turers of  "Red  Grange"  knitted  gar- 
ments, same  city. 

F.  Dicight  Connor 

Has  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Business  Extension  Department  of  the 
Illinois  Merchants  Trust  Company,  Chi- 
cago, to  become  president  of  Bills-Con- 
nor, Inc.,  Bank  Counsel  Service,  Chi- 
cago. This  will  be  effective  Jan.  2, 
1926. 


House    Organs,    Publications.    Pamphlets,    Adver- 

editorial  assistance;  linotype  composition  for 
trade.  Ludlow  Composition,  Inc.,  33  W.  60th 
St.,   New   York   City.     Columbus   2414 


B II.' in  ess  Op  port  un  ities 


Opportunity  for  advertising  man  to  acquire 
stantial     interest      in      Southland      Farmer, 
charge    of    business    and    advertising.     Must 
few    thousand    to    put    in    business.     Or    will 
outright.     Southland    Farmer,    Houston,    Tex 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In.    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14  West  40th  St.,   New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position  Wanted 


Wanted,  position  as  sales  representative  on 
Pacific  Coast  for  an  established  firm  with 
salable  line  merchandise :  with  capital  to  estab- 
lish office  at  Los  Angeles;  am  married  man.  34 
years  of  age :  fifteen  successful  years'  selling ; 
high  grade  reference  and  bond.  R.  E.  Sanborn, 
13513    6th    Ave..    Cleveland,    Ohio. 


first-class  selling  record  England  and  abroad, 
seeks  representation  newspapers,  trade  journals 
or  magazines  for  United  Kingdom.  Personally 
known  to  all  leading  advertisers  and  agents. 
Terms  on  application.  Box  No.  334,  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort.,   9   East   38th   St.,    New   York   City. 


Do    you    need    a    SHOPPING    PAGE?     Am    in 

position  to  install  or  take  immediate  charge  of 
such,  or  a  paper  with  circulation  of  25.000  up. 
Full  description  to  interested  parties.  Pleasing 
personality,  good  voice,  understanding  of  women's 
needs,  advertising  experience.  Box  No.  343. 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York    City. 


PUBLICITY 
Publicity  director  for  national  trade  organization 
will  be  open  for  engagement  early  in  1926  for 
educational  campaign  related  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Farmer,  banker,  economist,  fluent 
speaker,  he  has  developed  educational  publicity 
along  unique  lines.  Particularly  fitted  by  train- 
ing and  experience  to  serve  manufacturers  or 
distributors  of  foodstuffs  who  want  the  public 
to  understand  the  agricultural  benefits  of  the 
dustry.     Box  No.  341,  Adv.   and  Selling  Fort.. 


9    Ea 


38th    St..    New    York    Cil 


Young  man  with  exceptional  experience  in  ■ 
planning,  writing  and  production  of  advertisii 
desires  position  in  New  York.  Writes  gc 
clear  copy  and  has  excellent  knowledge  of  a 
layout  and  type.  Would  fit  admirably  in  me 
um  sized  agency  or  advertising  departme 
College  trained.  Box  No.  344.  Adv.  and  Selli 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  Citv. 


Competent  space-buyer,  efficient  office  manager. 
Established  reputation.  Six  years  all  around 
agency  experience.  Age  28.  Good  education. 
Address  Box  No.  342,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9   East  38th   St..  New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — An  advertising  writer  with  an  en- 
gineering background.  One  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  industrial  equipment  in  the  New 
Jersey  district  requires  an  assistant  advertising 
manager  who  can  put  advertising  originality  into 
engineering  copy.  Write  complete  details  of  ex- 
perience, etc.  to  Box  No.  340.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9   East   38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


Advertising   Salesman  in   Automotive   Industry 

has  a  real  opportunity  to  become  associated  with 
a  nationally  recognized  business  publication  in  a 
sales  position  that  offers  possibilites  limited  only 
by  his  ability  to  cash  in  on  his  knowledge  of 
and  personal  contact  in  that  branch  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  that  deals  with  buses  and  trucks. 
All  correspondence  held  confidential.  Address 
Box  No.  336,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St.,   New   York  City. 


We    are    looking    for 


proposition  which  we  know  he  will  like.  Modern 
equipment  and  quality  work  of  the  highest  grade 
produced.     All    replies_  strictly__  confidential.     " 


Specialty  Salesmen.  Service,  campaign  or  spe- 
cialty promotion  salesmen  for  sales  campaign! 
selling  of  Sales  Bulletin,  Pep  Letters.  Syndi- 
cated Sales  Campaigns.  A  producer  who  has 
previously  had  experience  servicing  banks,  manu- 
facturing firms  or  concerns  having  a  large  sales 
force    will     be     given    preference.      Requirements 


of 


age 


last  three  years  not  less  than  $5,000 
•  annum.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  real' 
n.  Sell  vourself  in  first  letter,  giving  full 
ormation  to  Dept.  G.  Kupfer-Gair  Organiza- 
n,    60S    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago,    111. 


DIRECT-MAIL    MAN 
A   Direct-Advertising  producing  house  in   Metro- 
politan   Middle-West    city    wants    an    experienced" 
contact  and  plan   man    to   take  charge  of  service' 
department.       Must    b.ivr    p.  ; -.  .n  illt ,  ,     must    be 

willing  to  prove  it.     .S.  ivl  i     \  .ik.     An 

unlimited   opportunity.      1:         ~  '       A.lv.   and' 

Selling  Fort.,   9    East    >tli    -'  ,     ..        ^.iIk   City. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable- 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound_  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed" 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9' 
East    38th    St..    New   York    City. 
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"^  rise  above  medlocrLty  -—  raiidres  enthusiasm 
atid  a  ddenninatwti  not  to  k  satisjM  witli  atytliui^  short 


by  Wallace  Morgan  for  Ovington's — Courtesy  Pedlar  and  R 


^T^HE  officers  and  employes  of  t/iis  organization  take  this  means 
L  to  extend  the  greetings  of  the  season  to  their  customers  and  to 
the  wide  circle  of  advertising  men  whose  acquaintance  they  have 
made  thru  the  pages  of  this  publication  during  the  past  Pwo  years 


n^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c^^  165-167  William   Street,         New  Yorh^-^^ 


>ecember  .?0.  1925 
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of  Myriad  Domes' 
and  Minarets  on  the  Desert's  Edge 


o 


CLOSE  your  ejes.  Picture  the  Sahara.  Insolent  camels  shamble  sk)v/ly  along;  and 
swarthy  Bedouins,  aristocratic  Tuaregs,  swirl  by  in  a  cloud  of  line  golden  sand. 
Far  otf .  .  .  silhouetted  against  the  brilliant  sky .  .  .  lies  the  gleaming,  snow-crested 
Atlas  where  the  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides  were  sought. 


The  spell  of  the  Orient  ...  the  musk  and  am- 
ber scent  of  its  bazaars;  the  madness  of  silent, 
starry  nights;  the  tiger-hke  languor  of  its  people 
.  .  .  holds  you  breathless.  A  spell  that  isn't 
broken  by  the  luxurious  12 -wheeled  cars  of 
the  Nonh  African  Motor  Tours! 

Over  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  to  lovely 
El  Oued  ...  a  thousand  creamy  domes  in  a 
jade  setting.  Curious,  unfathomable  city  .  .  . 
different  except  for  the  graceful  minarets  that 
tower,  spire-like,  over  the  rounded  roofs. 
Can  you  go  on  and  on  in  a  hum -drum  exist- 
ence. .  .  while  the  Arabian  Nights  are  a  thing 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  pasL.'  Open  your 
eyes.  And  plan  days  of  enchantment.  Start  at 
Tunis.  When  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from 
her  famous  bazaars,  go  on  to  Tozeur,  the  mys- 
terious, the  subtle,  the  ancient  ...  El  Oued 
....  Touggourt  of  huddled  caravans  ready  to 
brave  the  sand  storms,  the  mirages  of  the 
desert.  And  northwaid  through  tawny  Biskra, 


pearly  Constantine  ...  to  Algeria,  the  azure 
How  can  you  get  there?  Why,  its  only  a  little 
mote  than  a  day  from  Marseilles  across  the 
blue  Mediterranean  to  Tunis  or  Algiers.  And 
Europe  is  but  six  days  from  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  on  a  de  Luxe  French  Liner  or  a  lux- 
urious one-cabin  boat  .  .  .  with  its  noted 
cuisine  and  service;  with  vivacious  dances, 
deck  games  and  interesting  people. 
The  de  Luxe  Fiench  Liners  sail  to  Plymouth, 
England ;  then  Havre.  The  one-cabin  Liners 
go  direct  to  Havre  .  .  .  where  there  is  no 
transferring  to  tenders.  Down  the  gangplank 
to  thespecial  boat  train  waiting.  In  three  hours, 
Paris;  overnight,  Marseilles  and  the  Riviera. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank 
in  the  world"  ...  the  mystery  of  North  Africa, 
held  together  by  thousands  of  miles  of  excel- 
lent macadam  highway  and  thirty-one  famous 
Transatlantique  hotels! 


Compagnh  Generah  Trnnsatlatitiqiis 
19  State  Street,  New  York 


Write  fordescriptive  booklet  by  Rosita  Forbes 


Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
Canada  and  the  United  States 


The    il  ^aper    iih 
1016_  c«T^^^g[it§ 


DURING  1924  1016  subscribers- 
approximately  one  out  of 
every  fourteen  —  contributed  arti- 
cles, personals,  new  merchandising 
ideas,  new  refining  and  production 
hints  and  other  practical  sugges- 
tions from  the  day's  work  to  the 
reading  columns  of  National  Pe- 
troleum News.  The  figure  for  1925 
will  be  still  higher. 


And  this  does  not  include  the  work 
of  the  regular  staff  correspondents 
of  the  paper. 

Is  National  Petroleum  Nevi^s 
read  closely  and  faithfully? 

What  would  be  your  guess  ? 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  HEWS 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


TULSA,  OKLA..  5118  Ba 


812  HURON   ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 


Bldfr^      CHICAGO. 


.  c.      HOUSTON.  TEXAS.  6I18  West  Bldg. 


/ 
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In  this  issue: 

'When  Is  an  Inquiry  not  an  Inquiry?"  By  G.  Lynn  Sumner;  "What  Are  the 
biggest  Problems  Facing  Advertising  Today?";  "Flannel  Collars  and  No 
dollars  At  All"  By  Marsh  K.  Powers;  "What's  Coming  in  the  Machine 
rool  Industry?"  By  John  Henry;  "The  Third  Control"  By  Henry  Eckhardt 

tr »«»  m-i-u-  Ma. 
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Character 


LIKE  attracts  like.  Just  as 
'  people  seek  out  for  com- 
panionship other  persons 
of  similar  taste  and  station,  they 
look  for  some  of  their  own 
character  in  the  newspaper  they 
read.  A  newspaper  naturally 
attracts  to  itself  a  body  of  read- 
ers of  the  same  character  as  its 


THE  Indianapolis  News  is  neither  high- 
brow nor  low-brow.  It  is  edited  neither 
for  the  college  president  nor  the  janitor,  the 
philosopher  nor  the  moron,  yet  each  re- 
spects it. 

The  News  has  character,  personality — call  it 
what  you  will — genuine  distinction.  It 
writes  neither  over  its  readers'  heads  nor 
down  to  some  misconception  of  their  com- 
prehension. It  makes  no  tawdry  appeal  for 
mass  circulation  nor  to  that  limited  class  of 
sophisticated  intellectuals.  Yet  it  has  both 
mass  and  class  circulation. 
Many  times,  in  many  years.  The  Indian- 
apolis News  has  been  ranked  by  competent 
critics  among  the  first  dozen  newspapers  in 


America.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  stability  and 
understanding  of  Indianapolis  and  Indiana 
people  that  the  intelligent,  fearless,  conser- 
vative, yet  sanely  progressive  News  should 
have  enjoyed  the  largest  circulation  in  In- 
diana for  so  many  years.  Quality?  Yes! 
And  quantity! 

The  Indianapolis  Radius  (population  1,- 
992,713)  is  a  big  market,  a  rich  market,  an 
unusually  desirable  market  from  any  point 
of  view — especially  since  its  best  elements 
have  been  welded  into  a  single,  compact, 
unified  group  by  the  power,  influence  and 
prestige  of  Indiana's  greatest  newspaper. 
There  are  rich  rewards  here  for  the  mer- 
chandisers of  worthy  products. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


A'eu'   York,  Dan   A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LuTZ 
The  Tower  Building 


Jantmry  13,  1926 
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\l((',raw-Hill  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  the  purchase 
of  the  Keystone  Consolidated  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Pittsburgh.  Through 
this  purchase  the  McGraw-Hill  com- 
jiaiiv  acquires  the  two  Keystone  Min- 
in- "  Catalogs,  the  Coal  Catalog,  the 
nulling  and  quarrying  directories  and 
the  list  services  published  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Keystone  Company.  This 
brings  into  one  organization  some  of 
the  outstanding  publishing  interests 
serving  the  mining  field  as  the  McGraw- 
Hill  company  is  already  the  publisher 
of  the  Mining  Journal-Press  and  Coal 
Age  and  Engineering.  Joseph  J.  Vig- 
neau,  until  now  the  president  of  the 
Keystone    company,    will    continue    in 

,  charge  of  the  Keystone  business  for 
the  McGraw-Hill  company,  with  offices 
in  Pittsburgh,  while  Ralph  C.  Becker, 
hitherto  vice-president  of  the  Keystone 
company,  will  continue  in  charge  of 
sales,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
The  only  change  in  the  Keystone  com- 
pany  staff   will    be   the    retirement    of 

:    Edward   B.  Day. 


Barrows.  Richardson  &  Alley 

Is  the  new  name  of  Barrows  &  Rich- 
ardson, New  York  advertising  agency. 
There  is  no  change  of  personnel  or 
ownership. 

Ralph  Holden 

President  of  Calkins  and  Holden,  Inc., 
died  at  Westport,  Conn.,  on  Jan.  3, 
1926.  Mr.  Holden  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1871  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  employed  in  the 
freight  department  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  but  soon  decided  that 
he  wanted  to  get  into  the  advertising 
business.  In  1900  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Charles  Austin  Bates.  Here  he 
met  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins  and  in  1902 
they  formed  the  partnership  of  Calkins 
&  Holden.  This  business  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1905.  In  the  twenty-five  years 
that  he  was  identified  with  the  adver- 
tising business  Mr.  Holden  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  great 
ability,  pleasing  personality  and  un- 
questioned integrity. 

William  H.  Clark 

Has  become  associated  with  the 
World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation, 
New  York. 

William  R.  Robinson   & 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Tork  Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
Tilting  Ball  Clocks,  Range  Timers,  etc., 
same  city. 

Sapolin  Company,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  of  Gerstendorfer 
Bros.,  manufacturers  of  Sapolin  prod- 
ucts, New  York. 


The  Thumbnail 
Business  Review 
By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

RETAIL  buying  throughout  the  United 
Stales  during  the  last  month  of  1925 
•  made  a  record  for  all  time.  Profits 
were  large  and  the  inventories  carried 
over  were  small.  Since  the  immediate 
outlook  for  business  generally  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  it  is  certain  that  considerable 
buying  will  now  develop  on  the  part  of 
dealers  who  find  it  necessary  to  replenish 
iheir  stocks  after  the  holiday  rush. 
C  Steel  mills  are  operating  at  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  capacity  with  unfilled  orders 
sufficient  to  continue  this  rate  for  months 
to  come.  Steel  prices  are  strengthening 
somewhat  and  the  rate  of  production  at 
I  he  end  of  the  year  was  about  20  per  cent 
ahead  of  1925.  The  consumption  of  rub- 
ber established  a  new  high  mark  last  year, 
but  the  outlook  is  not  at  all  satisfactory 
because  of  the  authorized  curtailment  of 
production  and  resulting  high  prices. 
C  While  showing  some  slight  falling  off 
in  recent  weeks,  the  daily  average  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  continues  at  a  high 
rate.  Generally  the  spring  peak  in  factory 
operations  is  higher  than  the  fall  peak, 
but  during  the  year  just  closed  the  situ- 
ation was  reversed,  proving  beyond  doubt 
the  definite  drift  of  industrial  activity  to 
a  higher  level. 

C  Gold  continues  to  flow  our  way.  and 
the  surplus  is  being  employed  largely  in 
taking  care  of  foreign  loans.  The  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  now  passes  out  of  the  stage 
of  watchful  waiting  into  a  time  of  more 
aggressive  action.  We  are  paying  a  heavy 
price  for  our  failure  to  produce  a  remedy 
for  this  national  evil  in  past  years.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  present  situation  will 
not  now  end  until  the  interests  of  the 
public  have  been  safeguarded  for  all  time. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  ■^ill  direct  advertising 
for  Thomas  Roberts  &  Company,  Inc., 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
Bridal  Brand  Products,  ^me  city. 


Milton  Towne 

Vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  been 
elected  president  of  that  concern  to 
succeed  Joseph  A.  Richards,  who  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  board. 

Henry  Eckhardt 

For  the  past  eight  years  connected 
with  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
•Inc.,  New  York,  as  account  executive 
and  head  of  the  plan  department,  will 
become  associated  with  Ray  D.  Lilli- 
bridge,  Incorporated,  New  York  adver- 
tising agency,  on  Feb.  1,  1926. 

Earle  Bachman  '' 

Formerly  with  the  .Atlantic  Monthly 
Company,  Boston,  has  been  made  gen- 
eral advertising  manager  of  The  Amer- 
ican Mercury.  Louis  N.  Brockway,  for- 
merly assistant  advertising  manager  of 
Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  advertising: 
manager. 

Greater  Neic   York  Motor  Bus 
Advertising  Corporation 

New  York,  has  been  organized  to 
handle  advertising  in  the  motor  busses 
in  greater  New  York. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.,  announce  the  election 
of  Charles  J.  Roh,  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  as  president  to 
succeed  John  J.  Nicholson,  who  is  re- 
tiring. Paul  S.  Kennedy  was  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  industrial 
business  and  Charles  J.  Sippi  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  distributor 
sales. 

Redfield.  Fisher  &  Wallace,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Meter  Service  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

Chappeloic  Advertising  Company 

St.  Louis,  announces  the  following 
appointments:  J.  A.  Hubbard,  secre- 
tary; Norman  Lewis,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  plans  and  merchandising; 
J.  F.  Fingerlin,  treasurer;  F.  A.  Watts, 
art  director;  W.  J.  Walsh,  superinten- 
dent of  production. 

New   York   Advertising  Men's 
Post  of  the  American  Legion 

Elected  the  following  officers  at  their 
annual  meeting:  president,  Walter  T. 
Leon  to  succeed  William  P.  Hamann; 
first  vice-commander,  W.  G.  Ryon;  sec- 
ond vice-commander,  Gerrit  V.  I.  Wes- 
ton; third  vice-commander,  James  A. 
Brewer;  finance  officer,  Albert  E. 
Hearn;  adjutant,  George  Bohlen;  his- 
torian, Bernard  A.  Grimes;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  James  A.  Bun-ell.  The  fol- 
lowing were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee:  Stephan  Brig- 
ham,  Samuel  Stebbins,  Herbert  W.  Mo- 
loney, Earl  Salley  and  Mr.  Hamnian. 
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Where  opportunity  is  greatest 


The  telephone  follows  the  lines  of  distribution.  Wherever  opportunity  is  greatest  the  tele- 
phone is  found  in  greatest  numbers.  The  telephone  is  itself  a  means  of  distribution.  The 
principal  reason  for  installing  it  in  a  home  is  to  have  quick  contact  with  the  world,  with  retail 
stores,  for  ordering  goods,  for  saving  time,  for  keeping  in  touch.  Its  presence  in  the  home 
shows  an  intention  on  the  part  of  that  home  to  buy  goods.  It  is  a  sure  index  of  a  worth-while 
market  comprising  the  best,  the  most  receptive  and  most  successful  possible  customers  and  no 
other  kind. 

8,419,668  homes  with  a  telephone  out  of  24,351,676  homes  of  all  kinds  is  the  manufac- 
turer's ready  market. 

The  telephone  follows  the  line  of  advertising.  It  follows  the  line  of  the  distribution 
of  goods.  It  goes  over  the  country  and  picks  out  automatically  and  unerringly  the  families 
who  are  accessible — accessible  to  intelligent  selling  arguments,  accessible  to  desirable  worth- 
while labor-saving  goods. 

In  the  ten  years  (1915/1924)  The  Digest  has  continuously  circularized  telephone  sub- 
scribers, it  has  increased  its  circulation  to  more  than  1,300,000  copies  per  week  and  can  make 
to  the  advertiser  this  definite  statement : 


The  lUerd  rj  D  iges  t 

From  this  experience  tivo  facts  may  be  deduced.  One  is  that  the  tele- 
phone market  is  the  responsive  market,  and  the  other  is  that  The 
Digest    reaches    the    most    desirable    portion    of   this    desirable    market. 
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Ray  D.  Lillibridge 

^Announces  zvith  pleasure  that 

Henry    Eckhardt 

will  joiyi  this  organix^ition 
on  February    i,   1926 


Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 

'Advertising 

NO.    8  WEST  4OTH  STREET,  NEW  Y'ORK 
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NEXTiTO  THINKING  MATTER 

E  know  a  man  whose  interest  in  publications  be- 
guiled him  into  a  curious  minor  hobby.  Wher- 
ever he  traveled,  he  watched  for  a  discarded 
copy  of  a  certain  Quality  Group  magazine. 

It  came  to  be  a  sort  of  game,  which  he  played 
slyly  and  persistently.  During  many  years  of 
it  he  saw  people  reading  the  magazine  on  the  trains,  but  he 
never  saw  a  copy  thrown  away.  It  was  always  poked  back 
into  the  bag  or  carried  off  under  the  arm. 

At  last  one  September  day  his  long  vigil  was  rewarded. 
At  a  terminal,  in  a  Pullman  chair,  he  spied  a  copy  of  that 
magazine,  quite  abandoned.  He  pounced  upon  it.  It  was 
dated  September;  but  September  of  the  year  previous! 
Twelve  months  had  passed  before  it  had  worn  out  its  wel- 
come. 

Timely  as  The  Quality  Group  magazines  are,  they  are 
also  timeless. 

What  gives  them  this  tenacious  hold  on  life? 

First,  of  course,  the  sturdiness  of  their  contents.  Then 
their  high  price,  which  makes  them  appreciated.  And,  not 
least,  their  standard  size. 

Each  of  them  is  shaped  like  a  book  and  acts  like  a  book.  It 
graces  the  table!  it  stands  up  firmly  on  the  shelf. 

In  thousands  of  homes,  files  of  these  magazines'serve  as  an 
auxiliary  library,  constantly  referred  to,  re-read  and  bor- 
rowed. 

The  "handed-round"  circulation  of  any  one  of  them  is 
probably  as  great  as  the  total  sale  of  the  entire  group. 

They  are  not  bought  as  an  expedient  "to  pass  the  time"  but 
as  an  exercise  for  the  intelligence.  They  never  cater  to  people 
who  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their  time  or  their  brains, 
but  rather  to  those  who  are  hard  put  to  it  to  find  time  enough 
for  doing  all  that  their  brains  suggest. 

Ask  any  author,  and  he  will  tell  how  he  values  this  indefi- 
nite survival  of  his  writings,  the  surplus  number  of  readers, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  read. 

The  same  value  is  there  for  the  advertiser. 

When  you  advertise  in  The  Quality  Group  you  are  next 
to  thinking  matter. 

THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

review  of  reviews 
scribner's  magazine  the  world's  work 
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L  i  re 


presents 


cMtzc^  CcTiM^^e^ 


Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


'^eJ),  noi^,  ^^'^■me^s'tp 


THANK  YOU  FOR  SUBMITTING 
YOUR  COMPETITIVE  BIDS 


kindness,  but  thanks.) 


make  your  sardir 
and  neckties  bigger  and  better  ai 
to  clip  your  prices  close — to  plea 
me.  Every  ad  is  a  bid.  I  : 
hard-nosed  and  decide. 


I  know  your  first  ads 
in  so  much.    But  when 

vertising  is  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding it  advertises.  It  is  sure 
evidence  of  contented  consumers. 
(Issomebody  paging  me?)  Adver- 
tising never  rings  a  faJse  alarm 


So.  how  good  and  how  much  is 
what  youve  got?  Bids  received 
on  anything.  All  bids  unsealed. 
Quality  considered  as  well  as  price. 
Make  your  bid  attractive,  because 
over  a  hundred  million  people  will 
follow  my  example  if  I  take  your 


(No  advert 
could  say 
frequent  r 
with    their 


ser  or  league  of  advertisers  and 
the    things   about    advertising    th, 

umbers  of  Life.  He's  on  the  c 
point   of   view,   and    pretending 


advertisers*  representative 
Andy  Consumer  says  in 
iumers*  side  of  the  fence, 
be    their    spokesman    (th^ 


—  hard'nosed  potentate  —  no 
longer  a  small  potato  since  na- 
tional  advertising  has  made  him 
the  most  besought  personage  in 
the  world — the  bird  who  with 
his  buying  power,  sits  on  the 
destiny  of  all  advertisers — 

— tells  his  fellow  consumers  their 
side  of  national  advertising — how 
nice  they  really  have  it — in  fre' 
quent  numbers  of  Life. 

It's  a  ^ory  you  want  them  to 
hear. 

We  are  letting  Andy  tell  it  be' 
cause  we  are  in  a  fine  position 
to  do  informal  and  unexpected 
things,  and  also  because  we  like 
national  advertisers.  We  ap' 
preciate  the  fifteen  million  dollars 
you  have  spent  with  us.  Any' 
thing  we  can  do  in  return — you 
know! 


DEADER-TURNOVER  and  high- 
'■  *  visibilty  make  advertising  in 
LIFE  many  limes  as  valuable  as 
the  rate  indicates.  You  pay  us  for 
paper  and  production,  hut  you  get 
gratis  tlie  endless  passing-around 
and  re-reading,  the  immense  sec- 
ondary circulation,  enjoyed  by 
every  copy  of  LIFE. 


Life 


127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


598   Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360   N.   Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CyyCoST  people  are  fas- 
cinated by  moving  pic- 
tures. They  are  interested 
in  the  way  they  are  made 
as  well  as  in  the  pictures 
themselves.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  great 
stars  have  stunt  men  who 
double  for  them  in  cer- 
tain dangerous  parts  of 
pictures.  Thus  the  star 
is  saved  many  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences, 

many  risks  and  dangers.  His  double  drives  the  car 
to  the  crash,  jumps  from  the  balloon  in  the  parachute, 
rides  the  motor  cycle  at  death-daring  speed  and  is 
shot  by  the  camera  at  long  distance.  The  film  is  cut 
and  the  close-up  reveals  the  star  pulling  himself  out 
of  the  wreck,  but  he  was  not  the  man  who  rode 
into  it. 

In  the  Stardom  of  Motherhood,  no  double  is  pos- 
sible. Mother  is  unique — no  one  can  take  her  place 
anywhere  in  the  scheme  of  life. 

Mother  bears  the  pains  of  childbirth.  Mother 
carries  the  burdens  of  responsibility  upon  her  heart 
all  the  time.  When  the  child  tosses  on  a  bed  of  fever 
it  is  only  Mother  who  can  really  calm  the  restless 
nerves.  Home  loses  its  mystic  atmosphere  when 
Mother  is  gone.  The  whole  family  depend  upon  her 
and  look  to  her  wisdom  to  solve  the  problems  of  life. 
No  love  is  like  Mother's.  No  care  is  so  constant,  no 
sacrifice  is  as  cheerful  and  willing,  no  devotion  is 
like  hers  for  constancy. 

After  my  brother  and  I  were  grown  men  and  under 
heavy  responsibilities  in  active  business  and  pro- 
fessional life,  we  went  together  one  time  on  a  surprise 
visit  to  Mother.    We  slept  together  in  the  same  bed 


"Who  n^ouhles  for  oMother} 


we  used  as  boys  and 
early  the  ne.xt  morning  we 
were  awakened  by  Mother 
bending  over  us,  kissing 
Lis  as  she  had  done  many 
\ears  before  when  we 
were  little  boys  together 
in  the  home.  Were  there 
e\er  more  tender  or  more 
welcome  kisses?  In  her 
mind  and  heart  we  were 
still  her  little  boys,  and 
her  caresses  were  such  as 
only  a  Mother  could  gi\-e. 
No  thought  can  be  too  kind  for  Mother.  No  ex- 
pression of  affection  can  be  too  warm.  She  has  bound 
our  hearts  to  her  w  ith  a  thousand  unseen  sacrifices 
and  a  thousand  unpaid  services.  The  constant 
stream  of  her  thought  and  love  has  nourished  the 
years  of  our  life.  When  the  world  becomes  critical 
about  us,  she  loves  us  as  her  baby.  As  strong  men,  we 
go  to  Mother,  not  for  ad\-ice  in  business  or  profession, 
but  for  the  way  she  lays  a  soft  gentle  hand  upon  the 
forehead  and  lets  us  know  she  loves  us  and  believes 
in  us  always. 

To  the  true  child.  Mother  never  fades.  Age  only 
mellows  lo\e  and  Mothers  are  dearer  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset  of  life. 

The  stunt  man  may  double  for  the  star,  but 
X  lother  takes  all  the  risks  and  hardships  herself.  Let 
us  be  alert  to  adore  her  and  thank  her  while  her 
earthly  ears  are  open  to  hear,  and  her  heart  of  flesh 
throbs  with  pride  in  the  warmth  of  her  children's 
affection.  Kind  w  ords  and  gallant  compliments  mean 
more  to  Mothers  than  money  and  many  expensive 
gifts.  Mother  is  the  Super-Star  who  plays  the  whole 
character  herself. 


This  Editorial,  by  Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale,  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  each  month  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  our  editorial  program  of  inspiration  and  service  to  over  950,000  homes 
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Advertising: 

Is  there  a  better  word  than  this? 
To  those  who  understand  it, 
and  some  do  not,  it's  a  pure 
diamond  which  can  be  used  to 
scratch  the  hardest  surface;  by 
those  who  don't  it  can  easily  be 
misused  and  appear  to  them  as 
just  a  chunk  of  glass. 

Getting  advertised: 

Is  like  getting  acquainted  once, 
and  making  a  favorable  impres- 
sion ;  getting  better  acquainted  by 
growing  in  favor,  and  getting  well 
acquainted  by  keeping  always  in 
people's  good  will;  and  finally 
getting  established  by  behaving 
under  all  conditions  as  you  would 
like  others  to  behave  toward  you, 
and  by  persistently  and  perma- 
nently maintaining  and  vigorous- 
ly exercising  the  principles  used 
to  become  established. 
Examples:  Campbell's  Soup  — 
Heinz  Condiments  —  Beechnut 
Bacon — Kodak — Borden's  Milk — 
Sunkist  Oranges — Royal  Baking 
Powder  —  Pond's  Creams  —  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser — Camel  Cigar- 
ettes —  Coca  Cola  —  Corn  Prod- 
ucts —  Pepsodent  —  Listerine  — 
Wrigley's  Gum — Arrow  Collars 
— Postum  Cereal — and  a  lot  of 
others. 

How  it  is  done: 

Briefly,  by  building  a  business 
that  i  s  efficient,  conservative, 
popular,   and   profitable   without 


advertising.  Making  sure  that  the 
elements  of  success  in  manufac- 
turing, selling,  and  accounting 
have  been  tested  with  time  and 
under  every  competitive'  condi- 
tion— by  making  it  pay  dividends. 

When  to  start: 

Then  it's  about  time  to  consider 
applying  the  emphasis  of  adver- 
tising for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
a  continuance  of  good  will — to 
expand  by  creating  new  custom- 
ers, to  encourage  good  customers 
to  talk  to  their  neighbors,  to  im- 
press dealers  with  growth  and 
public  favor,  to  artificially  age  the 
business,  and  to  nourish  substan- 
tial growth. 

How  to  proceed: 

The  best  advice  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed can  only  be  general — the 
type  and  character  of  the  business 
is  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
lightly.  But  generally  speaking, 
in  looking  for  a  man  to  run 
the  advertising  department,  look 
for  him  among  retail  stores. 
Here  you  find  advertising  men 
who  try  daily  for  record  results 
and,  if  they  don't  get  them,  try  to 
find  out  why ;  if  they  do  get  them, 
try  the  next  day  to  beat  their  own 
records.  A  man  with  selling  abil- 
ity will  likely  have  less  theory  and 
more  action  in  his  make-up.  Tell 
this  man  to  prepare  a  campaign 
in  the  rough,  and  then  let  his  work 
remain  on  the  wall  for  daily  com- 
ment and  inspection  for  sixty  days. 
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The  campaign  will  then  have 
become  seasoned  and  ripe,  and 
perhaps  of  no  use  at  all.  If  it's 
as  acceptable  after  sixty  days  as 
it  was  at  first,  try  it  out.  But  first 
lead  the  sales  force  and  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  goods  to  like  and 
enthuse  over  it. 

The  next  step: 

The  next  step  is  to  select  an  ad- 
vertising agency  and  submit  the 
campaign  to  their  judgment.  A 
sincere  agent  with  experience  is  a 
fine  setting  for  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vertising man  who  knows  the 
goods  and  the  trade  and  has  the 
spirit  of  the  advertiser's  pride 
completely  in  his  soul.  This  com- 
bination may  not  always  agree, 
but  between  them  the  advertiser 
will  get  a  lot  of  good  work,  and 
better  advice,  and  come  nearer  to 
starting  off  auspiciously. 

Here's  the  hazard: 

Advertising  at  the  start  has  a  ten- 
dency to  create  growing  pains, 
often  referred  to  as  "cold  feet," 
All  the  designs  and  copy  are  of 
intense  interest  to  the  advertiser, 
his  sales  force,  and  his  dealers. 
What  long  experienced  advertis- 
ers have  done  is  constantly  used 
as  a  stimulant,  until  the  advertiser 
and  the  accountant  come  to  look 
for  a  marvelous  increase,  and  even 
the  factory  superintendent  speeds 
up  production.  In  too  many  in- 
stances the  sales  force  actually  let 
up  in  their  work,  thinking  the  ad- 


vertising about  to  come  will  do  it 
for  them.  Of  course  it  won't, 
and  the  public,  slow  to  respond, 
take  their  own  good  time  to  do  as 
they  please.  At  first  not  enough 
calls  impress  the  dealers,  and  all, 
looking  for  quick  returns,  are 
disappointed.  In  sixty  days  the 
advertising  bills  are  large  and  due, 
and  results  perhaps  not  even  as 
good  as  at  some  previous  peak 
period  without  advertising. 

There's  a  remedy: 
—^it  is  faith 

Between  a  spirited  advertising 
manager  and  an  experienced 
agency,  it's  most  probable  that 
the  very  best  advertising  is  being 
done,  and  only  time  will  prove  it. 
When  experienced  patent  medi- 
cine advertisers  start  to  put  a 
medicine  on  the  market  they  plan 
a  three  year  trial.  The  first  year 
they  expect  nothing,  the  second 
year  to  get  even,  and  the  third 
year  to  get  on.  No  manufacturer 
should  start  an  advertising  cam- 
paign on  trial,  for  only  his  faith 
and  his  methods  are  on  trial,  and 
unless  he  has  the  courage  to  grow 
and  grow  through  unfailing  faith 
in  the  ultimate  outcome,  he  is  a 
sure  loser. 

Every  farmer  and  fruit  rancher 
understands  the  value  of  the  time 
element — and  so  does  every  expe- 
rienced advertiser.  Success  in 
men,  agencies,  copy,  and  plans  are 
secondary  to  the  success  that 
comes  from  never  quitting. 
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Percentage  of  Coverage  of  Leading  National 

Advertising  Mediums  and  the  Cost  Per 

Line  to  Reach  100,000  Homes 


See  Chart  on  Page  One 


Name  of  Medium 

Circulation 

Coverage 
Percentage 

Cost  per  line  each 
100,000  homes 

American  Weekly 

4,563,812 

22.07 

.175c. 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

2,420,175 

11.71 

.496 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

2,322,422 

11.23 

.646 

Pictorial  Review 

2,157,134 

10.43 

.603 

McCall's 

2,115,226 

10.23 

.544 

American  Magazine 

2,113,108 

10.22 

.568 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

1,852,428 

8.96 

.621 

Butterick 

1,616,250 

7.82 

.619 

Literary  Digest 

1,328,384 

6.43 

.678 

Liberty 



988,188 

4.78 

.506 

^ 


An  advertisement  of  The  American  Weekly  of  9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City, 
to  inform  its  representatives  and  others  that  circulation  is  where  you  find  it;  that 
families  read  certain  publications  and  buy  goods  at  their  favorite  stores,  and  that 
goods  advertised  are  sold  mostly  in  stores  and  stores  are  supported  by  families  who  i 
read  certain  publications ;  that  the  American  Weekly  is  read  every  Sunday  in  nearly  | 
5,000,000  homes  in  and  about  14  principal  cities  and  several  hundred  smaller  cities  I 
and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  publication  in  the  world;  that  color  pages  cost 
$15,000  each  and  the  black  and  white  rate  is  $8  a  line.     Chicago  office  is  in  the 
Wrigley  Building. 
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in  Ohio 

Year  after  year  The  Columbus  Dispatch  stands  first  in  volume 
of  paid  advertising.  By  publishing  21,544,376  lines  in  1925 
this  newspaper  enjoyed  its  greatest  year.  The  Dispatch  not 
only  exceeded  the  second  newspaper  in  the  state  by  2,648,383 
lines,  but  led  all  Columbus  newspapers  combined  by  3,680,065 
lines. 

Note  the  advertising  lineage  of  the 
first  7  Ohio  newspapers  for  1925. 

Columbus  Dispatch  21,544,376  lines 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer ....  18,895,993  " 

Dayton  News 16,781,576  " 

Toledo  Blade 15,539,337  " 

Cleveland  Press 14,291,866  " 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  ....  14,177,908  " 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  13,509,160  " 

The  state-wide  leadership  of  this  newspaper  in  advertising  is  backed  up 
by  a  great  local  leadership  in  circulation,  which  forcibly  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  The  Dispatch  to  national  advertisers.  For  the  6  months' 
period  ending  September  30,  1925,  103,526  was  the  average  daily  net  paid 
circulation  of  the 
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Here 
is 

Buying  Power! 


These 
Women: 

— have  telephones 

— charge  accounts  at  department  stores 

— come  regularly  to  stores  where  adver- 
tised goods  are  sold 

— and  most  of  them  are  married 

These  are  indeed 

BLUE  LIST  READERS 

You  can  reach  them  only  through 

THE  DELINEATOR 

and 

THE  DESIGNER 

{  THE  BUTTERICK  COMBINATION  1 
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THE  growth  of  the  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  keyed 
coupon  advertisements  is  described 
in  this  issue  by  G.  Lynn  Sumner  in 
his  article,  "When  Is  an  Inquiry 
Not  an  Inquiry?"  Mr.  Sumner, 
through  long  experience  in  direct- 
ing the  advertising  of  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools 
and  the  Woman's  Institute,  is  an 
authority  on  this  subject.  The 
ratio  of  coupon  returns  to  actual 
sales  and  the  effect  of  this  upon 
selling  costs,  and  the  fallacies  of 
snap  judgments  based  upon  mere 
number  of  returns,  are  dilated 
upon  in  detail. 
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defining  the 
Trimary  Textile  ^Jviarket 


CLThe  manufacturer  of  a  branded  fabric  who  scatters  widely 
his  selhng  efforts  is  certain  to  waste  much  ammunition,  as 
retail  outlets  in  this  field  are  highly  concentrated. 

CLFor  example,  87%  of  all  department  and  dry  goods  stores 
in  the  United  States  are  doing  business  in  only  2787  urban 
places.  The  balance — 13% — are  located  somewhere  among 
approximately  129,000  rural  communities. 

CL  Advertising  designed  to  send  consumers  into  these  stores 
will  be  fully  effective  when  media  are  seleaed  that  have  a 
preponderance  of  circulation  in  the  urban  centers  of  population. 


CL  Cosmopolitan  is  a  primary  medium  for  this  purpose,  because 
89.9%  of  its  more  than  1,500,000  reader  families  live  in  the 
2787  cities  and  towns  that  make  up  the  urban  market. 


t 


The  Trading  Center  principle  of  marketing  insures 
economical  selling  efforts.  If  you  are  interested  in 
lower  sales  costs  constdt  a  Cosmopolitan  representative 


H  e  a  rs  t^s     International 

Combined    with 

COSMOPOLITAN 
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Whenis  aninquiry  Not  aninquiry? 


By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 


THERE  is  a  story 
about  a  gray  haired 
clerk  in  the  patent 
office — I  should  say  there 
is  a  gray  haired  story 
about  a  clerk  in  the  pat- 
ent office — who  resigned 
his  job  back  in  the  fifties 
l>fcause,  as  he  said,  every- 
thing had  been  invented 
that  possibly  could  be  in- 
vented and  he'd  soon  be 
mit  of  a  job  anyway. 

I  tell  this  not  because 
it  makes  a  point  in  itself 
but  because  its  sequence 
parallels  a  remark  made 
to  me  by  the  advertising 
manager  of  one  of  the 
well-known  women's  mag- 
azines just  about  five 
\ears  ago.  He  was  cuss- 
ing me  out  in  his  charac- 
teristic way  because  I 
persisted  in  furnishing 
him  advertisements  con- 
taining coupons.  He  pro- 
tested— seriously,  t  o  o —  ^=^^=^ 
that  coupons  were  getting 
to  be  a  nuisance  in  handling  the 
make-up  of  his  issues. 

"There  are  six  coupons  in  this 
month's  magazine,"  he  said,  "and 
they  cause  no  end  of  trouble.  If  I 
back  up  another  advertiser  with  one 


THE  latest  fad  of  our  embryo  merchants  is  to  obtain 
all  the  free  samples  possible  via  the  coupon  inquiry 
method  and  then  set  up  shopkeeping  for  themselves. 
For  this  and  similar  reasons  the  mere  volume  of  in- 
quiries obtained  means  but  little.  The  number  of  in- 
quiries that  can  be  turned  into  sales  determine  the  real 
xaluc  of  media,  space  and  copy  used  by  the  advertiser 


matter  and  mother  clips  the  coupon, 

like  as  not  it  comes  right  out  of  the 

most   important  point    in    the   story 

and  the  rest  of  the  family  can't  find 

out  what  the  girl  decided  to  do." 
That  was   back  in   the  dark  ages 
he  objects  because  he  says  a  certain    of   1920  or  thereabouts.     I'm  sorry 

number  of  his  advertisements  are  to  say  that  advertising  manager  has  to  want  to  know  what  they  are  get- 
going  to  be  mutilated.  If  I  take  re-  passed  on  from  this  life.  If  he  ting  for  their  money.  They  are 
venge  on  you  coupon  users  and  back  could  come  back  I  think  he  would  be  sending  out  investigators  (in  coupon 
you  up  against  each  other  you  kick  both  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  form)  to  try  and  find  out  what  the 
because  only  one  of  the  ads  can  be  what  has  been  happening  among  the  advertising  dollar  does  during  the 
answered.   And  if  I  back  up  editorial    merry     advertisers.     Coupons     have    day.     Recently     two     of     our     very 


broken  out  like  a  rash  on 
the  pages  of  our  leading 
publications.  This  month 
I  counted  sixty-three  in 
one  well-known  woman's 
magazine,  fifty-four  in  an- 
other and  forty-eight  in 
still  another. 

In  America  we  never  do 
anything  by  halves.  Sud- 
denly national  advertis- 
ers have  decided  that  no 
reader  should  ever  be  able 
to  say  he  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  answer.  Testi- 
monials of  royalty  are  fol- 
lowed by  coupons.  For 
samples  of  tooth  paste, 
breakfast-food  or  cold 
cream — send  the  coupon. 
For  information  about 
gold  bonds  or  just  ordin- 
ary gilt  edged  securities 
— send  the  coupon.  The 
correspondence  schools 
that  had  a  near-monopoly 
on  the  coupon  business  are 
^=^^=  now  scrambling  for  atten- 
tion among  the  new  crop 
of  competitors.  In  fact,  the  adver- 
tisement without  a  coupon  looks 
about  half  dressed. 

Now  I  think  I  know  what  lies  be- 
hind this  epidemic  of  coupons  and  it 
is  a  most  commendable  purpose. 
National   advertisers   are   beginning 
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largest  advertisers  have  said  to  me 
that  during  1926  not  a  single  ad- 
vertisement would  appear  over  their 
names  that  did  not  provide  a  means 
for  the  reader  to  reply. 

I  think  this  is  the  very  soundest 
indication  of  right  thinking.  I  be- 
lieve that  more  and  more  advertisers 
are  going  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
procedure  of  shooting  an  appropria- 
tion into  the  air  and  trusting  to 
blind  luck  that  the  copy  it  pays  for 
is  appropriate.  I  commend  the  good 
sense  of  every  advertiser  who  seri- 
ously endeavors  to  find  out  whether 
his  advertising  is  really  attracting 
attention,  arousing  interest  and 
prompting  people  to  buy  his  goods 
as  a  result  of  it.  And  that  is  exactly 
the  reason  I  want  to  sound  a  word 
of  warning  about  inquiries. 

I  have  heard  representatives  boast 
that  their  publications  "pulled  like 
a  mustard  plaster"  and  I  have  found 
seme  of  them  to  be  just  about  as 
painful  before  you  get  them  off  the 
list.  For  inquiries  in  themselves 
may  mean  little  more  than  trouble 
and  e.xpense.  It's  the  inquiries  you 
turn  into  sales  that  have  real  sig- 
nificance in  proving  the  value  of 
copy    and    space    and    media.     The 


most  productive  advertisement  on 
inquiries  with  which  I  ever  had  any 
experience  was  likewise  one  of  the 
most  expensive.  It  produced  26,000 
replies  at  a  cost  for  space  of  $1,750, 
delivering  inquiries  at  a  little  less 
than  seven  cents  each  at  a  time 
when  we  were  prepared  to  pay  up  to 
one  dollar  each  for  replies.  But  we 
were  spending  fifty  cents  on  each  in- 
quiry for  follow-up,  which  meant  that 
when  these  26,000  inquiries  had  been 
handled,  we  had  invested  not  $1,750 
but  $14,750  and  the  percentage  of 
sales  was  so  low  that  the  actual 
business  resulting  from  that  adver- 
tisement was  about  the  most  costly 
we  secured  during  the  whole  year. 

THERE  is  only  one  figure  that 
tells  the  story  in  calculating 
values  in  selling  by  mail— or  in  any 
other  way — and  that  is  the  cost  per 
sale.  If  you  are  selling  an  article  at  a 
uniform  selling  price,  "cost  per  sale" 
means  the  cost  of  the  space  advertis- 


ing plus  the  cost  of  following  up  the 
inquiries  received,  divided  by  the 
number  of  sales  made.  If  you  are 
selling  a  line  of  goods  to  the  in- 
quiries received  at  various  prices, 
your  key  figure  will  be  the  percent- 
age of  total  cost  figured  against  the 
total  amount  of  sales  effected. 

Now  note  how,  if  this  plan  is  not 
followed,  you  may  be  led  into  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  judgment  regarding 
the  value  of  media.  Suppose  you 
run  the  same  copy  in  the  same  space 
at  the  same  cost  in  two  publications. 
Let  the  cost  be  $1,000.  At  the  end 
of  thirty  days  you  may  have  received 
1000  inquiries  from  X  and  500  in- 
quiries from  Y.  From  these  early 
returns  X  looks  like  by  far  the  most 
responsive  publication.  But  suppose 
you  spend  fifty  cents  in  following  up 
each  inquiry  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  find  you  have  sold  20  per 
cent  of  the  leads  from  Y  and  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  leads  from  X.  The 
cost  figures  will  look  something  like 
this: 


Pub. 
X.. 
Y.. 


Follow-  TotalAdv.  Percentage 

Adv.  Number  Cost  per       up 

Cost  Inquiries  Inquiry      Cost 

$1,000     1,000         $1.00     $500.00 

1,000        500  2.00       250.00 


Cost 

and  Sell-     of  Sales  per 

ing  Cost    to  Inquiries     Sales     Sale 

$1,500.00         10%  100     $15.00 

1,250.00         20%  100       12.50 


[continued  on  page  46] 


TWO  photographs  taken  on  board  the  steamship 
Fort  St.  George  of  the  Furness-Bermuda  Line,  char- 
tered exclusively  by  the  League  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  members  and  their  guests.  Above  is  shown  a 
general  view  of  the  crowd  on  deck  shortly  before  the 
ship  sailed.  On  the  right  is  a  close-up  of  several  of  tlie 
men  whose  efforts  are  directly  responsible  for  the  trip 
and  the  entertainment  provided.  Reading  from  left  to 
right  they  are:  M.  C.  Robbing,  W.  Roy  Bamliill,  Murray 
Purves,  Elmer  Rich,  W.  R.  Hotchkin,  president  of  the 
organization,  and  Gilbert  T.  Hodges 


THREE  HUNDRED  golf 
enthusiasts,  members  of 
the  Winter  Golf  League  of 
Advertising  Interests  and 
their  guests,  sailed  on  Janu- 
ary 8  for  Bermuda,  where 
this  year's  League  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  on  the 
famous  Mid-Ocean  course 
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Flannel  Collars  and  No  Collars 

At  All 

By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


[TTP^H  E      advertising 

I    business     is     em- 

1  phatically  a 
white-collared  occupa- 
tion. Not  only  its  pres- 
ent practitioners  but 
the  raw  material  which 
it  is  attracting  to  its 
ranks  are  preponder- 
antly recruited  from 
that  strata  which  dons 
its  linen  collar  on  ris- 
ing and  wears  that 
mark  of  caste  all 
through  its  waking 
hours.  Another  ten 
years  will  probably  see 
this  truth  even  more 
patently  apparent. 
Even  today  advertising 
apprentices,  as  a  class, 
;can  only  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from 
the  year's  crop  of 
young  bond  salesmen. 
As  a  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  advertis- 
ing has  most  emphatic- 
ally achieved  a  position  of  social 
prestige. 

In  such  a  situation  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  loss  of  accurate  perspectives. 

It   is  simply  human  nature  for  a 


WORKMEN    of    today 
luxuries  that  are  beyond 


are    often     able     to    pu 

he  purse  of  many  of  the 
so-called  white-collar  class.  The  number  of  comparalively 
expensive  cars  that  can  be  seen  parked  in  front  of  almost 
any  construction  job,  factory,  etc.,  is  indicative  of  the 
great  increase  in  purchasing  power  of  the  man  who  earns 
his   living   by   engaging   in   some   form   of   manual   labor 


tion.  And  later  we  discovered,  with 
a  youthful  sense  of  chagrin,  that 
these  occupants  of  the  seats  around 
us  were  getting  a  far  keener  pleas- 
ure out  of  the  evening  than  were  we 
group   so   constituted   to   incline   to-    two  representatives  of  education  and    two  Chevrolets,  one  Dodge,  one  West- 


homes,  then  through  a 
factoi-y  section  and 
finally  into  the  down- 
town business  streets. 

By  the  time  I  depart 
for  down  town  the 
curbs  in  front  of  each 
new  house  under  con- 
struction are  lined,  for 
a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  with  the  parked 
motor  cars  of  contrac- 
tors' employees.  I  run 
my  way  down  gaunt- 
lets of  cars  which  bear 
the  insignia  of  all  but 
the  more  expensive 
makes.  Hudson,  Chrys- 
ler, Jewett,  Chandler, 
Nash.  Cleveland, 
Studebaker,  Jordan, 
Packard,  all  are  pres- 
ent, the  last  named 
(judging  from  the  ap- 
pearance) being  repre- 
sented by   second-hand 

specimens  but  present, 

nevertheless. 
Yesterday  I  took  a  census  of  the 

cars  parked  in  front  of  the  first  three 

houses  under  construction  along  my 

route. 

Number   One   scored   two   Buicks, 


ward  the  easy  assumption  that  only    vaunted  cultural  polish. 


among  those  who  earn  their  livings 
in  offices  or  by  calling  upon  occu- 
pants of  offices,  is  there  a  market  for 
commodities  which  fall  outside  the 
classification  of  mundane  staples  and 


That  was  an  unforgettable  lesson 
in  the  fact  that  cash  and  culture  are 
not  Siamese  twins.  I  am  grateful 
that  I  received  it  early. 

Today  there  are  further  lessons 
sheer  necessities — that  luxuries  and  which  need  to  be  conned  and  accepted 
cultural  merchandise  cannot  be  sold  by  the  man  who  has  advertising  mes- 
elsewhere.  sages  to  write. 

The  first  jolting  lesson  I  ever  re-  Time  was  when  the  luxuries  of 
ceived  to  upset  that  complacent  as-  life  were  restricted  to  and  reserved 
sumption  is  still  as  clear  in  my  mind  for  the  successful  brain  worker  and 
as  on  the  day  it  was  delivered.  his   fortunate   dependents.     To   per- 

The  occasion  was  a  concert,  in  my    form   manual   labor    foreordained    a 
college  town,  of  a  famous  Continen-    meager    existence.     No    longer    does    often  prove  the  Fords  to  be  the  prop- 
tal  violinist.   With  a  classmate  I  had    that  limitation  hold  good.    It  so  hap-    erty  of  the  employing  contractors — a 
purchased  a  ticket  to  the  top  gallery,    pens  that  evei-y  morning  I  am  given    truth  which  I  first  noticed  during  the 
By  the  time  the  theater  was  filled,    direct  and   indisputable  evidence  of    construction  of  my  own  house. 
we   found    ourselves    surrounded    by    this  change  in  purchasing  power.  The  condition  that  holds   true  of 

fruit  vendors,  proprietors  of  shoe-  The  route  that  I  drive  from  home  the  men  in  the  building  trades  is  re- 
to  office  takes  me,  first,  through  four  peated  in  only  a  slightly  modified  de- 
miles  of  a  residence  section  in  which  gree,  outside  of  the  larger  factories, 
there   is   continual  building  of   new    Fords  are  present  in  quantities,  but 
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cott  and  one  Ford. 

Number  Two  scored  a  Paige,  a 
Nash,  two  Overlands  and  two  Fords. 

Number  Three  produced  an  Es- 
sex, a  Hupmobile,  a  Star  and  two 
Fords. 

Number  Four  tallied  a  Studebak- 
er, a  Rollin,  a  Hupmobile,  two 
Buicks,  two  Dodges,  a  Chevrolet  and 
four  Fords. 

Of  thirty  cars,  therefore,  only  nine 
represented  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture available.  En  passant,  I  might 
mention    that    investigation    would 


shining  establishments  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  various  callings 
followed  by  immigrants  to  this  na- 
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What  Are  the  Biggest  Problems 
Facing  Advertising  Today? 


Making  Itself  Better 

Says  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

ADVERTISING,  of  course,  has  but 
.one  problem  before  it,  and  that 
is  the  old  problem  which  it  has  had 
from  the  beginning — that  of  making 
itself  better.  But  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  that  word  "better"  changes 
with  increased  knowledge  and  wider 
experience,  and  also  the  methods  of 
making  advertising  more  efficient 
change  likewise. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  advertising  is  the  physical  one  of 
congestion.  It  matters  little  whether 
one  measures  this  congestion  by  the 
amount  of  space  available  in  which 
to  advertise,  or  by  the  visible 
amount  of  attention  that  the  public 
has  still  left  unoccupied.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  the  arbitrary  one  of  limit- 
ing the  size  or  the  amount  of  adver- 
tising, but  the  more  difficult  one  of 
increasing  the  power  of  each  unit 
without  increasing  its  size. 


A  Quarter  Century  Look 

Says  A.  C.  G.  Hamniesfahr 

FANTASTIC  as  it  may  sound,  a 
forward  look  of  twenty-five  years, 
in  five-year  cycles — that  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  the  advertising  world 
might  get  its  teeth  into  during  the 
next  year.  Why?  Because  of  the 
changing  methods  and  conditions  in 
selling  and  merchandising,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  tremendous  growth 
of  every  kind  of  chain  store  system, 
from  the  corner  cigar  store  to  the 
mighty  department  store;  because 
of  installment  selling,  house  to  house 
selling,  distribution  methods  and 
costs,  elimination  of  waste. 

Why  the  twenty-five  year  look? 
Simply  because  of  the  tremendous 
development  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

Space  limitation  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  go  into  detail  about  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  every 
department  of  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising, so  perhaps  the  following 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  I  have 
in  mind. 

Approximately  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was 
a    sixteen    page    paper,    carrying    a 


total  of  344  lines  of  advertising.  The 
particular  issue  that  I  checked  car- 
ried these  advertisers : 

Singer  Mfg.  Company,  112  lines; 
Oneita  Knitting  Mills,  84  lines;  Na- 
tional Correspondence  Institute,  28 
lines;  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  21 
lines;  Swift  &  Company,  35  lines; 
Celebrity  Photo  &  Art,  50  lines; 
Walter  F.  Ware,  14  lines. 

The  total  lineage  is  just  a  few 
lines  over  a  half  page.  Compare 
that  with  an  average  issue  of  today 
of  230  pages,  carrying  90,000  lines. 
Other  magazines,  newspapers,  bill- 
boards, street  cars,  etc.,  have  par- 
ticipated proportionately  in  this  re- 
markable growth. 

To  conserve  what  has  been  built 
and  to  build  soundly  on  top  of  it  for 
the  new  developments  of  the  next 
quarter  century  calls  for  intelligent 
thinking  and  much  study. 

Economic  Recognition 

Says  Malcolm   Muir 

THE  most  vital  problem  facing 
the  advertising  world  today  is 
that  of  getting  advei-tising  more 
widely  recognized  as  an  economic 
force.  The  time  has  come  to  lay  less 
emphasis  upon  the  obvious  need  for 
truth  in  advertising  and  to  throw  all 
the  weight  of  our  resources  back  of 
a  movement  for  more  truth  about 
advertising. 

Definite  accomplishment  in  this 
direction  will  be  possible  when  we 
admit  frankly  the  true  extent  of  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  advertising 
practice  today.  Elimination  of  these 
retarding  factors  is  a  duty  which 
falls  upon  all  of  us.  The  need  for 
action  is  urgent. 


Education  and  Defense 

Says  Louis   Wiley 

ADVERTISING'S  chief  problem  is 
LOne  of  education,  within  and 
without.  The  volume  of  advertising 
is  stupendous ;  but  I  think  no  one 
will  maintain  that  all  of  this  is  as 
productive  as  it  might  be,  or  that 
as  many  businesses  are  using  adver- 
tising as  should  be  the  case.  We 
must  educate  advertisers  to  use  its 


possibilities  better,  and  non-adver- 
tisers to  seize  its  opportunities. 

We  need  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
check  actual  results  for  advertising 
expense,  so  that  all  forms  of  waste 
in  the  selection  of  copy,  media  and 
space  will  be  eliminated.  Advertis- 
ing is  too  powerful  and  necessary  to 
business  to  be  abused  or  misused. 
We  should  be  able  to  delimit  more 
and  more  precisely  its  part  in  the 
economical  distribution  of  goods  to 
the  consumer.  The  traceable  bene- 
fits of  advertising  should  be  so 
demonstrable  as  to  carry  universal 
conviction. 

Another  problem  of  advertising  is 
to  strengthen  the  praiseworthy 
effort,  already  so  well  begun,  to  rid 
advertising  of  all  who  seek  to  em- 
ploy it  dishonestly.  Everyone  con- 
nected with  advertising  should  set 
himself  up  as  a  guardian  of  its 
character. 

Education  and  defense  are  thus 
advertising's  two  main  problems, 
just  as  they  are  of  our  national  life. 
I  look  forward  to  advertising  mak- 
ing progress  in  1926  in  keeping  with 
its  great  and  deserved  strides  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

Need  for  Open  Minds 

Says  P.  L.  Thomson 

THE  problems  that  face  advertis-. 
ing  today  are  those  of  a  year 
ago  and  those  of  a  year  hence — ^to ' 
make  our  advertising  investment 
more  productive. 

We  need  then,  first,  an  open  mind 
which  recognizes  that  advertising  is 
no  magic  wand  whose  waving  turns 
failure  into  success,  but  rather  an 
instrument  of  modern  business 
which  when  intelligently  used  may 
become  a  force  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance in  the  economic  selling  and 
distribution  of  merchandise  and  the 
establishment  of  good  will,  in  the 
interest  alike  of  seller  and  buyer. 

The  successes  of  advertising  are 
known  to  us  all.  Of  its  failures  we 
hear  less.  When  analyzed  the  latter 
may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes 
— poor  copy,  failure  to  co-ordinate 
advei-tising  with  other  activities  of 
distribution,  unwise  selection  of 
media,  lack  of  reader  interest  due  to 
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rhe  Courts  Won't  Always  Let  You 
Use  Your  Corporate  Name 


By  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr. 

Toulmiu  &  Toulniin,  Patent  Attorneys 


IT  is  pretty  well  understood 
that  although  your  name 
may  be  Ford  you  cannot 
nake  automobiles  of  any  type 
ir  price  and  call  them  Fords, 
lor  can  you  call  your  com- 
)any  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
lany  if  that  results  in  mis- 
eading  purchasers. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  that 
f  >(m  want  to  use  the  name 
'"old  the  courts  will  not  let 
ou  sell  tires  called  Ford 
ires.  In  fact  the  Ford  com- 
lany  has  already  successfully 
)pposed  the  use  of  the  name 
?ord    on    tires    even    though 

';he  motor  company   does   noi 
nake  tires. 

In  a  similar  case  between 
,he  Overland  Automobile 
Hompany  and  a  tire  manufac- 
;urer  the  courts  held  that  the 
jse  of  the  name  Overland  on 

!;ires  was  hurtful  to  the  auto- 
■nobile  manufacturer.  The  purpose, 
;he  court  said,  was  to  make  the  public 
Delieve  that  the  goods  of  the  Over- 
and  Automobile  Company  and  the 
?oods  of  the  tire  company  using  the 
lame  "Overland"  were  the  same. 
Furthermore,  the  court  held  that  it 
:s  not  even  necessary  to  show  that 

'iny    particular    person     is     misled. 

ilhe  fact  that  the  automobile  com- 
pany  was   not   manufacturing   tires 

made  no  difference.  The  more  close- 
iy  the  products  are  related,  the  less 
ioubt  is  there  about  the  attitude  the 
courts  will  take. 

The  Aunt  Jemima  Company,  for 
instance,  built  up  tremendous  good 
will  for  its  pancake  flour  by  heavy 
md  consistent  advertising. 

Another  concern  started  to  mar- 
ket a  pancake  syrup  under  the  Aunt 
Jemima  name. 

The    court    said    that    the    syrup 

manufacturer      had      knowingly 

ido]ited  a  trademark  which  has  been 

Wfll  advertised  on  an  allied  line,  and 

it  was  natural  that  the  second  trade- 

'    mark  would   get  the   benefit  of  the 

I    first  trademark's   advertising.     The 

I  syrup  manufacturer  has  no  right  to 

I 


take  advantage  of  this  flour  trade- 
mark advertising,  the  court  held. 

The  fact  that  the  syrup  might  be 
put  out  in  inferior  form,  thus  hurt- 
ing the  pancake  flour's  reputation, 
was  held  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  preventing  the  use  of  the  same 
trademark  on  allied  products  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers.  The  first 
manufacturer  was  held  to  have  the 
right  to  the  trademark. 

IT  is  generally  held  to  be  im- 
proper for  any  concern  to  try  to 
benefit  from  the  advertising  done 
by  any  other  even  in  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  business,  or  to 
cash  in  on  the  good  will  inherent  in 
another's  corporate  name.  If  the 
lines  are  in  the  same  general  field 
the  protection  is  more  certain  even 
though  the  products  may  not  be  at 
all  the  same  or  even  similar. 

For  that  reason  it  is  well  to  in- 
clude in  the  corporate  name  the 
name  of  the  advertised  product. 

These  are  a  few  cases  showing 
how  widely  the  courts  have  applied 
this  policy. 

Armour  &  Co.,  the  meat  packers. 


objected  to  the  use  of  the 
name  "Armour"  on  rubber 
tires.  The  tire  manufacturer 
claimed  that  he  had  used  that 
name  to  signify  that  the 
tires  were  armored  against 
destruction. 

The  court,  however,  said 
that  the  use  of  the  name 
Armour  could  only  result  in 
causing  the  public  to  believe 
that  Armour  &  Company, 
whose  business  ramified  in 
many  directions,  such  as  sell- 
ing soap  for  automobiles,  and 
the  like,  had  actually  entered 
into  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber tires,  even  though 
Armour  &  Company  said  they 
never  had  and  never  intended 
to  make  rubber  tires.  The 
court  said  that  this  use  of  the 
corporate  name  might  lead  to 
confusion  and  difficulty. 

A  manufacturer  of  radio 
tubes  put  them  on  the  market  un- 
der the  name  "Rolls  Royce."  The 
Rolls  Royce  Company  of  America, 
manufacturers  of  automobiles,  en- 
gines, airplanes  and  similar  mecha- 
nism, never  manufactured  electrical 
equipment  or  radio  equipment,  but 
upon  their  objection  to  the  use  of 
their  name  on  radio  equipment  the 
court  said  that  such  use  by  another 
would  cause  the  public  to  believe  that 
the  Rolls  Royce  Company  had  gone 
into  the  radio  business,  would  con- 
fuse the  public  and  would  result,  if 
the  goods  were  inferior  in  the  radio 
field,  in  injuring  the  reputation  of 
the  Rolls  Royce  Company.  So  "Rolls 
Royce"  on  tubes  passed  out  as  a 
trademark. 

Again,  the  word  "Continental" 
has  been  used  as  the  prominent  word 
in  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  of 
automobile  motors.  Another  manu- 
facturer attempted  to  secure  the 
word  "Continental,"  associated  with 
a  picture  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
for  valve  grinders. 

This  brings  up  the  interesting 
question  of  to  what  extent  a  name 
can  be  taken  for  a  different  line  of 
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Trading  With  Caribbean  States 


By  A.  L.  White 


THE  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  two  Caribbean  repub- 
lics, Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
is  valuable  to  the  United  States  both 
because  of  its  present  volume  and 
because  of  its  future  possibilities. 
The  two  countries  may  be  consid- 
ered together  inasmuch  as  in  many 
respects  they  are  alike,  in  their  rel- 
ative geographical  position  to  the 
United  States,  in  their  climate,  and 
in  their  natural  products,  and  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  interesting  expo- 
nents of  the  effect  upon  trade  of  pur- 
chasing power  considered  together 
with  all  the  natural  factors  of  cli- 
mate, topography,  and  production. 

Colombia  has  the  larger  popula- 
tion— about  six  million  and  a  half  to 
Venezuela's  two  million  and  a  half — 
■and  as  the  two  have  about  an  equal 
per  capita  consumption  of  imports, 
the  total  import  ti-ade  of  Colombia 
amounts  to  considerably  more  than 
that  of  Venezuela.  The  leading 
source  of  wealth  in  both  countries  at 


cultural  countries,  they  have  to  im- 
port manufactured  goods,  and  a  very 
large  share  of  their  purchases  are 
made  in  the  United  States,  with 
Great  Britain  the  nearest  competitor 
for  this  trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  imports  in  this  mar- 
ket is  about  $11.50.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
small  and  wages  are  low  compared  to 
those  in  countries  which  are  more 
highly  developed  industrially.  With 
a  low  wage  scale,  the  introduction  of 
labor  saving  devices  has  been  very 
slow.  A  manufacturer  who  attempted 
to  build  up  a  business  in  Venezuela 
in  two-wheel  hand  trucks  and  four- 
wheel  platform  trucks  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  because  dock 
laborers  could  be  engaged  for  about 
eighty  cents  a  day  and  were  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  carrying  heavy 
loads  on  their  shoulders  and  to  roll- 
ing barrels. 

The  buying  in  many  lines  is  gov- 


present  is  coffee.    The  two  countries  ^erned  by  the  limitations  of  the  purse. 


differ,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Co- 
lombia   is    a    one-crop    country,    de- 
pending entirely  for  its  purchasing 
power    upon    the    sale    of    coffee, 
whereas  Venezuela  has  more   di- 
versified crops  and  produces  and 
exports  considerable  cacao 
countries  have  some  other  natu 
resources  which  are   not  yet  de- 
veloped to   a   sufficient   extent  to 
have  much  effect   upon   economic 
conditions.     Since  these  are  agri- 


particularly  when  a  fairly  good  ar- 
't?icle  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 
The  most  important  consideration  in 


the  hosiery  market,  as  a  whole,  seems 
to  be  cheapness  in  price.  At  Carta- 
gena, Colombia,  a  small  hosiery  fac- 
tory manufactures  about  four  thou- 
sand dozen  pairs  of  hose  per  month, 
and  the  quality  of  this  hosiery  is 
said  to  be  good  and  the  price  is  be- 
low that  at  which  American  manu- 
facturers can  offer  the  cheaper 
grades.  The  people  of  Colombia, 
generally,  buy  hosiery  manufactured 
locally  or  imported  from  Spain  or 
Japan,  but  American  manufacturers 
supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  high 
grade  hosiery  which  is  bought  by 
the  wealthier  people. 

IT  must  not  be  assumed  that 
low  purchasing  power  limits  the 
buying  to  the  very  cheapest  variety 
in  all  lines.  Purchasing  power  is  a 
more  or  less  flexible  thing,  and  even 
in  countries  of  low  purchasing  power 
the  people  may  be  educated  to  pre- 
fer quality  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
a  low  price  without  good  quality.  An 
American  manufacturer  who  recent- 
ly put  out  a  low-priced  mechanical 
pencil  attempted  to  market  the  pencil 
in  parts  of  Venezuela.    In  advertis- 
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CLIMATE  is  an  important  considera- 
tion in  the  Caribbean  trade.  The 
Coast  districts  are  low  and  tropical,  but  the 
plateaus  have  a  temperate  climate.  There 
is  a  wide  variation  in  the  market  require- 
ments of  various  sections  of  the  countrv 
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What's  Coming  in  the  Machine 
Tool  Industry? 

By  John  Henry 


THE  history  of 
the  machine  tool 
is  so  closely  in- 
terwoven into  our 
economic,  political 
and  industrial  fabric 
that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  separation.  3k^ 
Behind  every  project, 
achievement  or  de- 
velopment of  human 
progress  in  the  last 
century  stands  a  ma- 
chine tool  as  a  major 
factor.  Take  any  in- 
vention you  will  — ■ 
radio,  aircraft,  muni- 
tions, telephone,  auto- 
mobile— and  you  find 

a  machine  tool  in, the  

background.  To  any- 
one interested  in  the  "romance"  of 
machine  tools  we  recommend  Pro- 
fessor Kimball's  lectures  and  Roe's 
"Early  English  and  American  Tool 
Builders."  It  is  a  fascinating  study! 
In  spite  of  this  wonderful  back- 
ground the  machine  tool  industry  is 
woefully  misunderstood,  miserably 
underpaid,  and  is  one  of  the  least 
known  of  the  fundamental  indus- 
tries. It  is  subjected  to  such  rapid 
inflations  and  sharp  declines  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  "spread" 
that  will  cover  the  losses  and  insure 
an  adequate  return  upon  the  invest- 
ment required  and  the  technique 
involved. 

A  large  part  of  the  blame  for  these 
conditions  must  be  laid  upon  the  in- 
dustry itself.  In  the  first  place,  its 
development  has  been  controlled  by 
the  engineering  side  of  the  organ- 
ization, subject  of  course,  to  finan- 
cial supervision.  The  selling  and 
marketing  side  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. Tradition  has  played  too 
large  a  part  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Conservation  and  secretiveness  have 
been  responsible  for  slow  progress. 

The  war  saved  the  industry  as  an 
industry.  The  government's  de- 
mands, supervision  and  inspection 
opened  the  doors,  brought  about  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  threw  aside 
tradition  and  conservatism  and 
brought    about    a    new    era.      New 


standards  are  in  force  (even  stan- 
dards of  measurement!),  new  fields 
of  endeavor  are  open  and  there  has 
been  established  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  the  solution  of  problems. 
There  is  still  a  tendency  to  follow 
rather  than  lead,  although  the  new 
generation  is  making  radical 
changes.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
automobile  industry,  for  example, 
the  oflSce  of  a  certain  machine  tool 
builder  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
fraternity  and  the  question  was 
"How  shall  we  make  it?"  The  ma- 
chine tool  builder  told  them  how  and 
sold  the  machines  to  do  it.  Today 
that  same  organization  takes  orders 
and  builds  what  is  ordered.  At  the 
same  time  there  never  will  be  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  offered  than  the 
present  for  attaining  the  old 
supremacy.  Production  is  being 
limited  by  distribution  and  the 
breathing  spell  may  well  be  utilized 
to  regain  lost  ground. 

THE  marketing  of  machine  tools 
is  becoming  more  efficient. 
New  models  are  not  being  built  to 
suit  the  whim  of  a  designer  or  the 
fancied  need  of  an  isolated  case. 
They  are  being  built  for  an  indus- 
try. The  path  of  progress  in  the 
past  has  been  strewn  with  "white 
elephants" — single  purpose  machines 
built  in  lots  to  cut  costs,  only  to  find 


that  the  application 
was  limited  and  the 
market  soon  entirely 
exhausted. 

At  some  time  in 
the  not  far  distant 
future  the  machine 
tool  industry  will 
have  resident  engi- 
neers— men  of  mar- 
keting experience  — 
located  in  the  great 
industrial  centers 
studying  the  needs  of 
industries  and  re- 
porting back  to  a  cen- 
tral bureau  or  an  in- 
dividual organization. 
Upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  these  men 
the  machine  tools  of 
the  future  will  be  designed. 

The  machine  tool  builder  of  today 
is  becoming  a  specialist  and  his  plant 
is  on  a  production  basis  instead  of 
being  an  experimental  station.  It  is 
being  demonstrated  by  a  few  that  a 
study  of  markets  results  in  divi- 
dends. The  rest  will  follow.  The 
old  "general"  machine  shop  which 
manufactured  a  "complete  line"  is 
being  superseded  by  the  plant  build- 
ing one  type  of  tool  and  perfecting 
one  product.  Even  the  old  line  com- 
panies are  splitting  their  organiza- 
tions into  units  in  order  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  specialization. 
More  changes  will  come,  consolida- 
tions will  be  effected  and  some  con- 
cerns will  go  out  of  existence. 

The  machine  tool  will  never  bring 
adequate  compensation  until  cost  in- 
formation is  pooled  and  a  more  or 
less  standard  system  of  cost  account- 
ing is  adopted.  The  development  of 
such  a  system  for  foundries  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  foundry  industry  today. 
There  must  be  also  a  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  management 
in  that  the  engineering  function 
must  work  hand  in  hand  with  mar- 
keting. The  former  cannot  dominate. 
It  must  be  learned  that  "research" 
is  not  a  term  that  applies  exclusive- 
ly to  engineering.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished both  engineers  and  sales- 
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Bobby 

may  be  President,  some  day. 

Who  knoivs? 


Polo  in  Persia, 
600  B.  c. 

from  a  painting 
found  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  king 
ofOiidh 


Of  all  the  banks  that  have  had  the  courage  to  get  down  on  all  fours 
with  the  public  the  Seaboard  is  probably  the  most  daring,  especially 
in  the  use  of  illustration.  The  service  a  bank  has  to  sell  is  usually 
regarded  as  dull  stuff;  with  the  Seaboard  it  becomes  at  least  interest- 
ing enough  to  examine  and  consider.  Perhaps  the  Seaboard  would 
take  the  trademark  above,  stamp  it  into  a  medal,  and  confer  same 
on  the  valiant  pioneer  who  dared  the  steely  shirt-fronts  of  the  reac- 
tionaries   and    made    them    like    this    human    and    interesting    copy 
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What  Plan  for  Paying  Our  SaJesmen? 


Making  the  Plan  Fit  the  Business 

By  Will  Hunter  Morgan 


THE  greatest  move  we  ever 
made  in  administering  our 
sales  department,"  says  one 
sales  executive,  "was  to  break  away 
from  the  method  of  paying  our  men 
which  custom  had  established  in  our 
field.  The  change  came  when  the 
directors  of  our  company  became 
converted  to  the  idea  of  taking  each 
department  of  our  business  and 
challenging  every  detail  connected 
with  it.  One  of  the  numerous  ques- 
tions that  came  my  way  was,  'Why 
do  we  pay  our  men  in  straight 
salary?'  The  only  answer  I  could 
give  was  that  we  had  always  done  so 
and  that  it  was  the  custom  in  our 
line.  Neither  of  these  reasons  were 
held  to  be  good  ones.  I  was  asked  to 
forget  about  all  past  methods  and 
what  competitors  were  doing  and 
work  out  what  I  believed  would  be 
the  ideal  method  of  payment.  As  a 
starter  I  examined  methods  that 
were  being  used  in  other  lines  of 
business.  I  looked  particularly  into 
the  methods  being  employed  by  those 
companies  whose  sales  methods  were 
known  to  be  especially  successful.  I 
wrote  to  distant  non-competitive 
sales  managers  and  called  on  others 
who  were  nearby.  I  found  them 
very  willing  to  share  their  expe- 
rience with  me. 

"My  final  recommendation  was  a 
change  to  a  basic  salary  slightly 
smaller  than  we  had  been  giving  to- 
gether with  a  moderate  commission 
and  a  slight  tightening  up  on  ex- 
pense accounts.  Before  making  the 
recommendation  I  let  my  mind  re- 
turn to  competition.  My  thoughts 
ran  along  these  lines:  The  commis- 
sion would  make  our  house  more  de- 
sirable to  entei-prising  salesmen 
than  the  straight  salary  offered  by 
rival  companies.  The  small  differ- 
erence  in  salary  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  go-getters  as  they 
would  see  it  more  than  made  up  for 
by  the  possibilities  of  getting  siza- 
ble commissions.  The  slightly  lower 
salary  would  discourage  only  those 
men  who  were  looking  for  something 
'soft'— a  'sure  thing.'  That  type  we 
could  well  afford  to  pass  up. 

"In  our  line  most  companies  were 
notoriously  lax  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense accounts.  By  tightening  up 
in  this  respect  I  expected  to  accom- 


plish two  things.  I  would  effect  a 
legitimate  economy  which  in  part 
would  take  care  of  the  commissions. 
I  would  still  further  discourage  the 
grafter  type  of  salesman. 

"The  proposed  plan  was  carefully 
gone  over  to  determine  its  effect 
upon  selling  costs.  We  tried  it  out 
first  in  a  new  branch  office  which 
we  were  opening,  as  it  could  be  put 
into  operation  without  argument  in 
this  case  where  newly  hired  sales- 
men made  up  the  sales  force.  Then 
we  let  the  news  reach  our  other 
branches.  We  had  anticipated  some 
difficulty  in  selling  the  new  scheme 
to  our  old  salesmen  and  so  we  de- 
cided first  to  see  what  they  would 
say  when  they  heard  about  its  being 
in  force  in  another  bi-anch. 

"This  proved  to  be  excellent 
sti-ategy.  The  very  fact  that  we 
didn't  attempt  to  change  the  old  men 
over  to  the  new  plan  apparently 
made  it  all  the  more  desirable  to 
them.  One  after  another  they  be- 
gan to  ask  why  they  were  not  in  on 
the  new  arrangement.  We  said  that 
we  didn't  want  to  force  anything  on 
them.  The  more  restraint  we  showed 
the  more  eager  they  were  to  make 
the  change.  In  short,  we  let  them 
sell  themselves  on  the  whole  idea." 

THE  foregoing  experience  is  sig- 
nificant in  several  ways.  It  sug- 
gests that  it  can  easily  be  a  mistake 
to  let  oneself  be  guided  in  fixing 
remuneration  by  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom in  the  field.  Many  sales  man- 
agers believe  that  the  plan  of  re- 
muneration is  the  most  important 
single  item  in  getting  results  from 
the  sales  force.  The  points  they 
make  run  somewhat  along  these 
lines:  Hard  work  depends  upon  re- 
muneration, loyalty  depends  upon 
remuneration,  the  attracting  of  de- 
sirable recruits  depends  upon  re- 
muneration. The  best  paid  man  is 
usually  the  one  who  is  most  anxious 
to  follow  instructions,  absoi-b  train- 
ing, and  make  good. 

Some  of  the  points  to  be  consid- 
ered, then,  in  formulating  a  plan  of 
paying  the  salesmen  are: 

(1)  It  should  hold  good  sales- 
men over  a  period  of  years.  So  it 
should  compare  favorably  with 
methods   in  general   practise   in   the 


field.  It  should  probably  include  a 
fixed  drawing  account  or  salary 
which  is  adequate  for  the  salesman's 
living  expenses.  Its  fairness  should 
be  obvious.  The  details  of  the  re- 
muneration plan  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  changes  except  where  they 
are  obviously  desirable  to  the  sales- 
man as  well  as  the  house. 

(2)  The  method  of  payment  can 
do  much  to  assure  adequate  cover- 
age of  all  regular  customers.  We 
have  seen  that  some  manufacturers 
employ  a  point  or  task  system  as 
part  of  their  remuneration  plan. 
The  salesman  may  be  paid  so  much 
per  call  in  cash.  Or  he  may  score 
points  for  every  call,  regardless  of 
its  i-esults.  Or  thorough  coverage 
may  be  included  in  a  prize  contest. 

OF  course  good  management 
should  insure  thorough  coverage 
even  where  straight  salary  is  paid. 
But  some  small  additional  incentive 
may  work  even  better. 

The  payment  of  extra-good  com- 
missions on  large  orders  may  dis- 
courage thorough  coverage.  The 
salesmen  may  then  spend  so  much 
time  with  larger  customers  that  the 
small  buyers  are  neglected. 

(3)  It  should  encourage  adequate 
attention  to  every  worthwhile  pros- 
pective customer.  This  is  related  to 
the  preceding  item.  Task  or  point 
system  or  prize  contest  can  well  be 
considered. 

(4)  It  should  insure  adherence  to 
the  policies  of  the  house.  For  this 
reason  many  executives  favor  a 
salary  as  the  leading  item  in  their 
remuneration  plans.  Salesmen  can 
be  made  to  live  up  to  instructions 
better  than  where  they  are  depend- 
ing mostly  on  commissions. 

(5)  The  plan  may  well  include  a 
steady  income  sufficient  to  keep 
worry  out  of  the  salesman's  mind. 
A  worried  salesman  is  i-arely  a  good 
producer.  It  may  be  argued  that 
worry  will  drive  him  to  superhuman 
efforts,  but  this  does  not  prove  to 
be  the  case  as  a  general  thing. 

(6)  There  should  be  proper  in- 
ward for  loyalty,  good  general  busi- 
ness judgment,  and  length  of  ser- 
vice. At  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  we  looked 
at   a    case   where   this   element   was 
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What  Next  in  Advertisinsf? 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


SEVENTY-SIX  prominent 
business  men  recently  re- 
corded their  opinions  as  to 
the  most  outstanding  business 
developments  in  the  quarter 
century  which  ended  at  mid- 
night Dec.  31,  and  only  three 
of  them  mentioned  advertis- 
ing. The  rest  were  too  close  to 
see  what  the  student  of  busi- 
ness history  of  1950  will  see 
clearly  in  perspective:  that  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  was  remarkable  among 
other  things  for  the  virtual  dis- 
covery and  large-scale  applica- 
tion of  the  power  of  commer- 
cial advertising,  making  possi- 
ble as  it  has  the  quantity  pro- 
duction of  automobiles,  wash- 
ing machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
radio  sets,  sanitary  plumbing 
equipment,  floor  coverings,  and 
a  hundred  other  conveniences 
and  commodities  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  brought  within 
the  means  of  more  than  a  third  of 
those  who  now  enjoy  them. 

But  that  is  an  old  story.  We  are 
used  to  mass  selling  of  merchandise, 
made  feasible  by  mass  advertising. 
The  question  that  interests  us  now 
is:  What  next?  What  will  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury develop  of  interest — to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public— in  the  field 
of  advertising? 

It  will  develop  advertising  of  the 
airplane  and  of  air  navigation,  of 
course;  advertising  of  new  electrical 
conveniences  as  revolutionary  as 
electrical  refrigeration;  advertising 
of  services  as  indispensable  as  the 
telephone,  perchance;  advertising  of 
new  commodities,  new  cures  and 
new  processes  developed  by  the 
magic  of  chemistry;  advertising  of 
new  foods,  new  building  materials, 
new  means  and  methods  for  saving 
time  and  labor  in  the  home  and  in 
business  and  industry. 

Yes,  the  promotion  of  all  of  these 
things,  and  others  beyond  the  power 
of  our  present  imagination  to  con- 
ceive, will  help  to  keep  the  advertis- 
ing columns  fresh  and  newsy  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years.  And  I 
should  like  to  ask  parenthetically 
how  many  advertisers  and  advertis- 
ing men  ever  stop  to  realize  that  it 
is  not  so  much  their  skill  and  clever- 


ness at  advertising  that  makes  the 
advertising  columns  so  interesting  to 
the  public  as  it  is  that  the  news  of 
Things  and  Ways  and  People  stim- 
ulates public  curiosity  and  stirs 
people's  imaginations?  The  "What 
Next?"  attitude  of  the  average  citi- 
zen as  he  or  she  goes  through  the 
daily  paper  or  the  weekly  or  monthly 
magazine  and  sees  the  announcement 
that  cooking  can  now  be  done  with 
the  gas  turned  off,  that  ice  can  be 
made  "by  wire,"  that  Oakland  will 
shortly  announce  a  brand  new  "six," 
that  Statler  is  building  a  new  hotel 
in  Boston,  that  a  radio  set  has  been 
perfected  that  needs  no  batteries, 
that  at  last  Fords  can  be  had  in  col- 
ored enamels,  etc. :  I  say,  this  "What 
Next?"  attitude  is  one  of  advertis- 
ing's most  valuable  assets.  It  keeps 
people  reading  advertisements,  even 
though  almost  swamped  by  the  sheer 
bulk  of  the  metropolitan  Sunday 
newspapers  and  some  of  our  popu- 
lar weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 

BUT  what  next  will  develop  within 
advertising  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest, the  imagination,  and  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  advertising 
profession  and  of  the  publishing  and 
posting  and  broadcasting  worlds? 

It  may  be  a  case  of  rushing  in 
where  prophets  fear  to  tread,  but  to 
me  the  outstanding  promise  of  the 


next  twenty-five  years,  from 
the  standpoint  of  advertising, 
is  that,  having  learned  the 
value  of  advertising  as  a  com- 
mercial expression  (though  we 
still  use  it  very  wastefuUy), 
the  world  will  next  turn  to  ad- 
vertising to  make  itself  articu- 
late in  a  broad  social  way.  By 
1950  men  will  have  learned  to 
express  their  ideas,  their  mo- 
tives, their  experiences,  their 
hopes  and  ambitions  as  human 
beings,  and  their  desires  and 
aspirations  as  groups,  by 
means  of  printed  or  painted 
advertising,  or  of  messages 
projected  through  the  air.  Some 
have  begun  to  do  it  already  in 
a  hesitating  and  half-experi- 
mental way.  We  see  labor 
unions  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions and  religious  sects  turn- 
ing to  paid  space  to  express 
themselves,  and  some  indeed 
utilizing  radio.  But  before  this  new 
quarter  century  has  passed,  such  ad- 
vertising may  be  almost  as  common 
as  the  advertising  of  commercial 
products  and  services  is  today. 
"Jim  Henry's"  shaving  cream  column 
may  be  matched  by  a  weekly  column 
sponsored  by  the  Christian  Science 
Church,  or  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Campbell's  familiar  color 
page  may  be  no  more  familiar  than 
an  American  Red  Cross  Society 
weekly  page  of  practical — and  inter- 
esting— news  of  how  to  keep  well 
and  get  more  joy  out  of  life.  Macy's 
institutional  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  may  have  their  counter- 
part in  advertisements  sponsored  by 
broad  gage  bankers  telling  people 
how  to  use  their  money  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it  in  progress  and  life 
satisfaction.  Present  day  advertis- 
ing of  the  means  for  personal  hy- 
giene, unthinkable  twenty-five  years 
ago,  may  conceivably  be  matched 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years  by 
advertisements  paid  for  by  some 
such  organization  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  or  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  telling  the  vital 
facts  about  motherhood,  and  perhaps 
even  about  birth  control. 

The  "Save  the  Surface"  advertis- 
ing of  the  paint  and  varnish  industry 
may  be  paralleled  by  save-the-sinner 
advertising  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
[continued  on  page  86] 


An  Exhausted  Hobby 

A3  a  nation  it  is  characteristic  of  us  to  ride  our 
hobbies  to  death.  When  prices  began  to  slump 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  the  merchants  of 
America,  fearful  of  buying  beyond  immediate  needs 
lest  they  be  caught  by  a  further  drop  in  price,  and 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  theory  of  "turnover"  by  the 
national  advertisers  from  whom  they  bought,  inaugur- 
ated a  practice  which  was  promptly  christened  "hand- 
to-mouth  buying." 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  this  new  hobby  was 
ridden  to  the  very  limit — and  beyond.  Not  only  small 
merchants  with  limited  capital,  but  big  department 
stores  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities,  carried  it  to  the  ridiculous  point  of  sending  boys 
to  their  sources  of  supply  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
sometimes  for  as  little  as  a  twelfth  of  a  dozen  of  some 
staple  article.  The  glove  buyer  of  one  of  New  York's 
most  famous  stores  developed  the  habit  of  sending  a 
messenger  several  times  a  day  to  get  from  one  to  three 
pairs  of  gloves  of  which  the  normal — and  sensible- 
individual  order  would  be  at  least  two  dozen  pairs. 

The  theory  of  turnover  is  sound,  but  a  theory  can  be 
carried  too  far.  So  also  can  such  a  practice  as  hand- 
to-mouth  buying.  The  buyer  who  keeps  only  a  three- 
hour  or  a  three-day  stock  of  merchandise  on  hand  is 
devoting  time  and  energy  to  petty  stock-watching  that 
ought  to  be  spent  more  profitably  for  the  store.  And 
the  store  that  loses  sales  because  "we're  out  of  that  just 
now  but  will  have  some  in  shortly"  is  losing  more 
than  immediate  sales;  it  is  losing  its  hold  on  its  public. 

We  sense  that  the  merchants  of  America  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  this,  and  we  believe  that  shortly  a  reac- 
tion will  set  in  that  will  bring  purchasing  back  to  a 
more  normal  basis.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  is  probably 
here  to  stay,  but  in  the  future  the  "bites"  are  likely 
to  be  bigger,  for  during  the  past  few  months — and  par- 
ticularly during  the  holiday  season  just  closed — many 
retailers  learned  the  sober  truth  that  the  only  way  to 
insure  against  losing  not  only  immediate  sales,  but  the 
good-will  and  confidence  of  their  clientele,  is  to  have  a 
reasonable  stock  of  each  item  on  their  shelves  or  in 
their  stockrooms  at  all  times. 


Science  of  Advertising 

THE  day  is  coming  when  advertising  will  be  near 
enough  to  a  science  that  business  men  will  adver- 
tise in  certain  dollar-volume  to  develop  a  given  sales 
volume.  Some  do  now;  it  will  be  common  practice  in 
years  to  come. 


An  Obvious  Expression  of  Management 

IN  its  annual  report  to  its  stockholders  for  1925,  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  set  a  standard  for 
such  a  document  that  should  prove  both  an  inspiration 
and  a  pattern  to  other  companies  whose  stock  is  held 
broadly  by  the  public. 
The  Sherwin-Williams  report  is  a  handsomely  printed 


book  of  32  pages.  But  it  is  not  the  physical  character 
of  the  book,  but  the  assumption  behind  it  that  makes  it 
noteworthy.  For  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  stockholders  are  only  interested  in  a  report  on  the 
past  year's  business  and  the  consolidated  balance  sheet, 
it  assumes  that  they  are  interested  in  the  business,  past, 
present  and  future;  and,  further  and  most  important, 
it  assumes  that  they  know  nothing  about  the  business. 
Starting  from  this  premise  with  consumate  skill  it  gives 
a  brief  history  of  the  company,  and  carries  the  reader 
up  to  the  present  and  into  the  future — in  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  research  laboratories.  It  is  illustrated 
throughout  most  interestingly  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  story  of  the  business  easy  to  absorb. 

It  is  in  short,  one  of  those  obvious  expressions  of  man- 
agement which  helps  to  stablize  a  business  and  give  its 
ovraers  and  its  workers  and  its  dealers  the  kind  of 
pride  that  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 


Value  of  Retail  Demonstrations 

ASEASONED  sales  manager  who  has  had  much  ex- 
xV-perience  in  using  demonstrators  in  retail  stores 
observed  recently  that  the  greatest  value  of  the  demon- 
strators was  not  the  immediate  sales  remitting  from 
the  demonstration  period,  but  the  fact  that  the  sales- 
people, quite  unconsciously,  learned  from  the  demon- 
strator how  to  sell  the  article  or  product  and  its  sale 
improved    in    that    store    over    a    considerable   period. 


No  Bull  Fight  Today 

THE  value  of  advertising  is  to  undergo  a  unique  test 
along  the  border  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  where  a  move  is  being  launched  to  kill  bull  fights 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  securing  pass- 
age of  a  law  prohibiting  advertising  the  fights  in  this 
country. 

The  move  has  been  launched  by  the  Baptist  churches 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  who  expect  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  other  churches  and  organizations  in  this  district,  and 
who  expect  to  extend  the  move  on  to  include  all  the 
border  country  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  churches  claim  that  the  bull  fights  which  are  held 
in  Matamoros,  Nuevo  Laredo,  Juarez  and  other  cities 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  secure  their  chief 
patronage  from  the  American  side.  It  is  their  conten- 
tion that  the  advertising  of  fights  on  this  side  of  the 
river  makes  this  possible.  If  the  fights  were  not  adver- 
tised the  attendance  would  be  cut  down  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  bull  fight  conducting  would  no  longer  be  profit- 
able, and  the  fights  would  die  out,  the  church  workers 
claim. 

Bills  will  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Texas, 
and  probably  in  the  legislatures  of  other  border  states, 
as  well  as  in  the  National  Congress  seeking  to  prohibit 
advertising  of  bull  fights  in  that  section. 

This  move  is  being  watched  with  interest  due  to  the 
method  of  attempting  to  kill  bull  fights  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  churches  by  placing  bull  fight  copy  on 
the  forbidden  list  in  these  enlightened  United  States. 
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Singer  Meets  Its  Own  Competition 

By  Frank  Hough 

u 

\^  c 


YE€E^:^- 


"NIQUE,  indeed,  is 
the  situation  of  the 
company  which 
finds  its  greatest  compe- 
tition coming  from  its 
own  product.  But,  para- 
doxical though  it  may 
seem,  such  is  exactly  the 
position  in  which  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company  finds  itself  to- 
day.  Responsible  pri- 
marily is  the  endurance 
of  the  mechanical  fea- 
tures of  the  product, 
backed  by  the  high  grade 
service  which  the  com- 
pany offers  its  customers. 
As  a  result  the  sewing 
machine  market  is  ap- 
proaching its  saturation 
point.  The  foregoing  re- 
fers only  to  the  home 
market  and  takes  no  note 
of  the  industrial  or  for- 
eign markets,  as  these 
outlets  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  adver- 
tising    campaign     which 

has     just     been     inaugu-       

rated.  ■":_'  """ 

A  short  historical  ^ 
sketch  may  serve  as  back-  ;. 
ground.  Singer  was  a  I~.-  ,  . 
pioneer  in  the  sewing  ~,--'^'u:i" 
machine  industry,  start- 
ing business  in  1851.  From  that 
time  up  to  the  present  it  has 
advanced  steadily,  building  up  sales 
and  service  on  a  solid  foundation 
until  now  they  employ  more  than 
eight  thousand  salesmen  and  boast 
eighteen  hundred  branch  shops. 
These  shops  serve  as  retail  outlets, 
as  headquarters  for  the  salesmen 
working  the  local  territories  and  as 
high  grade  service  stations  to  the 
customers  for  miles  around.  The 
company  has  never  advertised  on  a 
national  scale  and  distributes  only 
through  the  shops  and  salesmen,  the 
latter  plying  from  house  to  house. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  A  well 
trained  sales  force  of  eight  thousand 
men  is  bound  to  create  a  tremendous 
volume  of  business  even  without  a 
single  line  of  advertising.  It  will 
cover  completely  the  greater  part  of 
the  available  territory  witn  what  is 
pi-obably  the  most  efficient  selling 
method,  this  product  being  admira- 


A  NEW  EXPERIENCE 
awaits  the  woman  who  sews 


bly  adapted  to  house  to  house  dem- 
onstration. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  will  always  be  a  particular 
group  which  is  hostile  to  this  method 
of  approach  and,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  will 
give  the  demonstrator  no  chance. 
As  a  result,  a  certain  group  has 
always  neglected  Singer  in  favor  of 
the  machine  which  is  advertised  or 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  gen- 
eral retail  outlet. 

As  previously  stated.  Singer  oper- 
ates some  eighteen  hundred  shops  in    discontent  will  have  been  sowed.    So 


ar-;  the  machines  that 
they  will  often  operate 
with  little  or  no  difficulty 
for  forty  years  or  more. 
A  woman  is  reluctant  to 
scrap  a  familiar  old  ap- 
pliance which,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  seems 
"just  as  good  as  new." 

Now,  this  attitude  is 
entirely  understandable 
and  speaks  very  highly 
for  the  Singer  quality, 
but  it  does  not  bring  in 
sales  and  does  not  do  the 
utmost  in  the  interests  of 
progress.  Forty  years 
bring  improvements  of 
far-reaching  nature;  im- 
provements which  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  clear- 
ly to  the  attention  of 
sewing  machine  users, 
for  this  product,  unlike 
the  automobile,  is  not  one 
with  which  the  user  or 
prospect  is  thi-own  into 
everyday  contact.  How, 
then,  is  the  woman  who 
sews  to  be  made  aware 
that  her  machine  has  be- 
come antiquated? 

The  new  Singer  cam- 
paign is,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the 
woman  who  sews,  the 
woman  who  already  possesses  a  ma- 
chine. Its  aim  is  not  to  propagate  a 
nation-wide  interest  in  home  sew- 
ing, an  art  which  many  have  mis- 
takenly assumed  to  be  on  the  decline. 
If  only  the  present  owners  of  ma- 
chines can  be  made  aware  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  effect- 
ed, if  only  they  can  be  enticed  into 
the  Singer  shops  where  they  may 
try  their  hands  at  the  latest  model 
machines,  they  will  never  care  to  go 
back  to  their  old  ones.    The  seed  of 


all  the  cities  of  any  importance.  It 
is  estimated  that  no  woman  in  the 
entire  country  is  so  situated  that  she 
is  not  within  forty  miles  of  an 
establishment  which  can  and  will 
give  her   full   and   adequate   service 


easy  are  these  new  machines  to  oper- 
ate, so  quiet,  so  versatile  as  to  rival 
the  sewing  previously  thought  to  be 
only  possible  to  the  hand,  that  they 
offer  woman  a  field  of  endeavor 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 


for  her  machine  should  any  trouble    drudgery  to  explore.     The  company 
develop.     Here  is  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence   which    is    working    against 
the  present  interests  of  the  company. 
So  good  is  this  service  and  so  hardy 


is  confident  that  once  women  become 
conscious  of  all  this,  sales  will  fol- 
low close.  Thus,  while  new  interest 
will  be  created  onlv  incidentlv,   old 
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interest  will  be  stimulated  tremen- 
dously, as  will  the  market  for  the 
product. 

The  keynote  of  the  current  cam- 
paign is  the  set  of  Singer  attach- 
ments which  goes  with  each  of  the 
modem  machines.  These  features, 
the  company  feels,  are  little  used  and 
seldon  fully  appreciated  by  the  own- 
ers of  machines,  especially  those  of 
the  older  models.  The  copy  of  each 
insertion  dwells  upon  the  unrealized 


possibilities  which  home  machine 
sewing  now  offers,  and  a  coupon  in- 
vites the  reader  to  send  for  a  little 
booklet,  "Short  Cuts  to  Home  Sew- 
ing," which  is  offered  free  of  charge 
to  Singer  owners  and  for  a  nominal 
sum  to  the  owners  of  other  ma- 
chines. The  contents  of  this  booklet 
are  calculated  to  catch  the  reader's 
fancy.  She  is  urged  to  visit  the 
nearest  Singer  shop  and  to  see  for 
herself,   and  is  further  placed  in  a 


mood  to  welcome  the  Singer  demon- 
strator who  will  shortly  follow  up 
the  inquiry. 

As  previously  stated,  the  principal 
objective  of  the  campaign  is  the 
woman  who  sews.  As  a  result,  the 
publications  in  which  the  insertions 
appear  are  those  best  calculated  to 
reach  the  individuals  of  this  type. 
Fashion  quarterlies  and  farm  papers 
were  the  first  selections.     For  these, 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  50] 


Selling  Through  the  Emotions 


By  Lockwood  Barr 


HOW  do  our  children  get  what 
they  want?  They  begin  at 
birth  with  their  first  lusty  cry 
for  food,  upon  a  career  of  successful 
salesmanship.  Do  they  get  what 
they  want  by  appealing  to  our  logic 
and  reasoning  powers?  They  do  not. 
The  philosophy  of  those  who  lived 
before  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
summed  up  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Thou  shalt  not  steal;  thou 
shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  do  this 
—thou  Shalt  not  do  that!  All 
negations— taboos,  pure  and  simple. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  couched  his  mes- 
sages in  positive  form.     Thou  shalt 

I  do  this,  thou  shalt  do  that!  As  for 
reasons  why  you    should   do  as   He 

i|       said.  He  directed  his  appeal  at  the 

.,  imagination,  at  the  emotions,  at  the 
heart;  because  He  wanted  action.  He 

!       struck  at  the  seat  of  action,  which 
is    the    seat    of    the    emotions. 
It  is  well  for  Jesus  that  when  He 

I  was  sent  by  God  the  Father  to  save 
this  world  that  He  did  not  have  to 

'I       rely  on  publications  and  newspaper 

I  advertising.  It  is  well  that  there 
were  no  advertising  agencies  to  tell 
Him  how  to  market  His  revolution- 
ary ideals.  It  is  well  that  there  were 
no  market  research  men  to  give 
Him  statistical  proof  as  to  the  why 
of  the  failures  of  Buddha,  Con- 
f  uscius  and  other  preachers  who  had 
preceded  Him.  It  is  well  that  Jesus 
in  His  own  simple  way  marketed 
Christianity  by  appeal  to  the  heart, 
not  the  head. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  let- 
ter to  the  Corinthians,  Chapter  14, 
Verses  7-11,  delivered  himself  of 
some  sound  advice,  which  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  advertising  copy 
writers  of  today — "And  even  things 
without  life  giving  sound,  whether 
pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it 


be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped? 
For  if  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  who  shall  prepare  him- 
self to  the  battle?  So  likewise  ye, 
except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words 
easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it 
be  known  what  is  spoken?  For  ye 
shall  speak  into  the  air.  Therefore, 
if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that 
speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that 
speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto 
me." 

IN  the  sale  of  everything,  tvhat 
others  say  plays  an  important  part. 
A  prospective  purchaser  of  a  mo- 
tor car  reads  what  the  maker  says 
about  it,  he  sees  it  perform  on  the 
streets;  but  motorists  exchange  ex- 
periences, perpetually  comparing  one 
car  with  another,  slowly  deciding 
what  car  to  buy  next  time.  Buyers' 
tongues  wag.  They  say  this,  they 
say  that;  and  what  they  say  counts 
in  the  sale  of  motor  cars. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
right  down  the  list  of  widely  adver- 
tised trademarked  products  that  you 
buy  and  that  your  family  use,  test- 
ing each  one  on  the  ground  of 
whether  it  has  bought  this  brand  or 
that  bi-and  because  you  like  it  or  be- 
cause you  went  to  the  trouble  of  con- 
ducting enough  experiments  to  as- 
certain that  it  was  the  cheapest  and 
the  best,  you  will  be  surprised.  Take 
your  list  of  things  you  like  and  dis- 
like, and  study  the  list  together  with 
the  way  things  are  advertised.  Again 
you  will  be  surprised. 

All  our  actions  originate  in  the 
seat  of  emotions.  That  is  the  same 
place  our  beliefs  reside.  That  is  the 
home  of  our  likes  and  dislikes. 
There  are  other  emotions  from 
which  buying  actions  originate,  but 
they  are  merely  subdivisions  or  com- 


binations of  these  instincts  or  emo- 
tions, whichever  you  want  to  call 
them. 

Ivory  Soap— it  floats.  99  44/lOOths 
per  cent  pure.  My  wife  likes  Ivory 
Soap  and  uses  it  because  she  be- 
lieves it  is  pure  and  because  she  be- 
lieves it  is  the  best.  She  has  never 
conducted  any  tests  to  reinforce  her 
beliefs.  She  likes  Lux  and  dislikes 
another  well-known  and  widely  ad- 
vertised brand  of  soap  flakes.  I  buy 
Mennen's  shaving  cream  because  I 
like  it.  I  use  Forhan's  toothpaste 
because  I  like  it,  while  my  boy  won't 
use  Forhan's  because  he  does  not 
like  the  taste. 

I  will  take  any  evil-smelling,  evil- 
tasting  medicine  my  doctor  pre- 
scribes, because  he  has  sold  himself 
to  me  and  I  believe  his  dope  will 
cure  .me.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
won't  eat  any  cheese  that  has  an 
odor.  I  am  like  the  Southern  Judge 
talking  to  one  of  his  Northern 
friends  about  the  Negro  problem. 
He  said — "I  know  the  nigger.  I 
know  his  instincts  and  his  out- 
stincts.  It's  mainly  because  of  the 
latter,  not  the  former,  that  there 
can  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  race 
equality  in  the  South.  It's  purely 
a  matter  of  smell." 

GOODS  are  sold  that  way.  Peo- 
ple buy  what  they  want,  what 
they  thitik  they  like.  And  their 
reasons  for  buying  this  trademarked 
article,  and  not  that  one,  is  based 
upon  their  belief. 

Advertising  men,  when  they  write 
their  "copy,"  if  it  is  intended  to 
sell  goods,  would  do  well  to  test  it  j 
to  see  if  it  stirs  the  imagination, 
makes  appeal  to  the  instinct,  to  the 
emotions,  if  it  helps  establish  belief. 
If  it  does  not,  the  place  for  that  copy 
is  the  waste  basket. 
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Steam  Railways  to  Continue 
Liberal  Expenditures 

THE  steam  railways  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
it  is  estimated,  will  spend  somewhere  between  $750,- 
000,000  and  $900,000,000  new  capital  for  equipment  and 
other  additions  and  improvements  to  their  properties  in 
1926  exclusive  of  current  repairs  and  maintenance.  In 
other  words,  they  will  continue  the  liberal  expenditure 
programs  which  have  characterized  their  administration 
since  the  war. 

You  can  efTectively  reach  this  important  market  through 
the  five  departmental  publications  of  the  Railway  Service 
Unit.  These  publications  select  the  railway  men  you 
want  to  reach — for  each  one  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  one  of  the  five  branches  of  railway  service. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The    Hoiise    of    Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  five  publications 

are  members  of 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

New  Orleans,   Mandeville.  La.        San 


6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

SCO        Washington,  D.  C.        London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of   the  departments   in    the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  ivithout  tvaste. 
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Methods  of  Compensating 
Truck  Drivers 


THE  nature  of  the  work  of  the  employs    approximately    3500    route  quarters    of   a    cent    a    point.      Our 

driver  is  such  that  he  forms  an  salesmen,  as  they  are  called,  has  a  route   salesmen   in    New   York   City 

important  point  of  contact  be-  plan  of  driver  compensation  which  is  average  about  $48  a  week  under  this 

tween    the   firm    and    the    customer,  described   through    the   courtesy    of  combination    commission    and    point 

both  as  the  builder  of  good  will  and  John    F.    Watson,    vice-president    of  arrangement.     We  have  found  that 

as  a  salesman.     This  is  particularly  the  Borden  organization,  as  follows:  the   plan    increases    sales,   keeps    up 

true  in  such  lines  of  business  as  de-  -_,  collections  and  acts  as  a  very  definite 

partment  stores,  laundries,  ice  com-  ^wai^^MBBrSffllKBltei— -  incentive  to  the  men." 


panics,  gasoline  and 
oil  companies,  milk 
and  dairy  products 
concerns,  soft  drink 
d  i  s  t  r  i  b  uting  com- 
panies, and  the  like. 

For  example,  the 
assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Sales  Cor- 
poration writes: 

"Contrary  to  the 
general  view,  it  has 
been  the  feeling  of 
'Tide  Water'  that 
where  volume  is  con- 
cerned, greater  ef- 
ficiency may  be 
obtained  from  an  em- 
ployee through  the 
creation  of  an  incen- 
tive in  addition  to  the 
stipulated  salary,  such 
additional  pay  based 
primarily  upon  work 
done  over  and  above 
performance  required." 

Organizations  which  have  given 
any  real  consideration  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  which  the 
driver  occupies  have  in  most  cases 
approached  the  problem  f 
both  angles,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  incentive  method  of  wage 
payment  in  those  cases  where  drivers 
may  and  do  also  act  as  salesmen,  or 
the  offering  of  a  bonus  based  on  the 
number  of  points  given  for  such 
things  as  a  perfect  non-accident 
record  during  the  month,  number  of 


N  this  article  the  practicability  of  haviiijj   drivers  act  as 

salesmen  is  discussed,  together  with  different  methods  for 

paying  them  for  so  doing.    Various  ways  for  paying  drivers, 

other  than  by  straight   salary,   for   the   purpose   of   getting 

them  to  do  their  best  work,  are  also  taken  into  consideration 


minimum 


"Our  route  salesmen  start  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  $35.  This  amount 
is  a  straight  wage  and  is  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness which  a  man  secures,  as  we 
think  that  the  work  ot  simply  taking 
om  one  or    care  of  an  established  route  warrants 

that  initial  payment.  However,  are  paid  from  $25  to  $32 
whatever  the  route  salesman  earns  and  a  commission  of  1  cent  a  gal- 
above  $35  a  week  is  entirely  de-  Ion  on  empty  cans  returned  with 
pendent  upon  the  amount  of  business  covers;  that  is,  a  two  gallon  can  with 
which  he  serves.  We  pay  a  com-  cover  is  2  cents  and  a  five  gallon 
mission  of  2  per  cent  on  all  collec- 
tions. By  basing  the  commission  on 
all  collections  rather  than  on  sales, 


Another  large  dairy 
company,  which  oper- 
ates a  number  of  milk 
and  ice  cream  dis- 
tributing plants  in 
New  England  States, 
writes  us  as  follows: 
"For  the  past  five 
\  ears  at  Newport  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
at  Danielson,  Conn., 
we  have  paid  the  ice 
L'ream  drivers  a 
straight  commission 
of  8  cents  per  gallon 
the  year  round.  The 
drivers  pay  their  own 
helpers.  This  may 
cost  a  little  more  but 
we  believe  that  we 
have  less  trouble  and 
get  a  better  class  of 
drivers. 
—  "The    milk    drivers 

in  New  Haven  do  not 
collect  the  bills  but  simply  deliver 
the  load  and  report  where  the  de- 
livery was  made.  The  collections  are 
covered  by  a  corps  of  men  on  bicycles 
whose  only  job  is  to  collect  and  in- 
fluence trade  where  possible.  In  the 
same  division  the  ice  cream  drivers 
week 


complaints  by  customers,  etc. 

Most  wage  incentive  plans  include 
the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
quota  of  sales  and  the  payment  of  a 
commission  or  bonus  for  sales  over 
and  above  this  quota.  Thus,  the 
Borden's    Farm    Products    Company, 


we  give  the  route  salesman  a  definite 
incentive  to  keep  collections  close  at 
all  times.  As  a  result,  our  loss  on 
account  of  bad  debts  is  minimized. 

"In  addition  to  the  2  per  cent  com- 
mission on  collections  we  have  a 
point  system.    One  point  is  a  unit  of 


can  and  cover  is  5  cents.  This  plan 
has  been  tried  for  two  years  and 
has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory 
in  that  it  is  a  big  help  in  getting 
the  cans  returned  with  the  covers 
and  also  because  it  stimulates  the 
sale  of  ice  cream." 

The  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Works  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  describes  its  methods 
of  compensating  drivers  as  follows : 

"We  try  to  use  a  certain  amount 


which  distributes  its  products  both    sale,  such  as  a  quart  of  milk,  a  jai 

in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  and    of  cream,  a  pound  of  butter,  a  dozen    of  psychology  on  our  drivers,  calling 

of  eggs,  etc.     For  sales  above  2100    them  driver-salesmen.     We  pay  our 

=  „'^''''",?,i'fh..ri''h'?  the  "iie?TO  x)iita'ii"'"Lffe    PO'^ts  per  week,  we  pay  the  man  an    city  delivery  men  a  straight  weekly 
''''■'  '     '  "      ..  salary  plus  a  commission  of  2  cents 

[continued  on  page  64] 
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SYRACUSE  JOURNAL 

Over  62fi00  Net  Paid  Daily 

SYRACUSE  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 

Over  79fiOO  Net  Paid  Sunday 

The  Syracuse  Journal  not  only  enjoys 
the  largest  total  net  paid  circulation  of 
any  Syracuse  daily  newspaper,  but  also 
the  largest  net  paid  CITY  and  Suburban 
CIRCULATION  of  any  Syracuse  daily 
newspaper. 

The  Syracuse  Sunday  American  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  Syracuse  Sun- 
day newspaper. 

Every  National  Advertiser  who  desires 
his  campaign  in  Syracuse  and  the  sur- 
rounding trading  area  to  be  a  success  must 
use  the  JOURNAL  and  Sunday  American. 

They  are  the  best  newspapers  Syracuse 
has  ever  had  and  their  great  leadership  in 
circulation  is  a  well  deserved  recognition 
by  the  people  of  Syracuse. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representative 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Docket  1251 


[ 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Replies  to  Motion 
to  Dismiss  Complaint  Against  American  As- 
sociation   of    Advertising    Agencies,    et    al. , 


ANOTHER  dramatic  chap- 
/%  ter  in  the  legal  struggle 
_t\.  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  vs.  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  American  Press 
Association  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation has  opened  with  the 
preparation  and  publishing  of 
a  brief  by  the  first  named  party 
in  support  of  their  counsel's 
plea.  As  readers  of  the  Fort- 
nightly will  recall,  the  orig- 
inal complaint  was  filed  by  the 
Commission  in  December,  1924, 
at  the  instigation  of  unnamed 
parties,  charging  that  the  re- 
spondent organizations  were 
banded  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impeding  competition 
in  the  advertising  business. 
Briefs  were  prepared  by  op- 
posing counsel  and  the  hearing 
set  for  February  5,  1925.  The 
respondents  petitioned  that  the 
complaint  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  while  the 
Commission  pleaded  that  the 
complaint  be  amended.  Their 
new  brief,  Docket  1251,  is 
directed  toward  this  end. 

Referring  back  to  the  pre- 
vious hearing,  the  Commission 
counsel  charges  that: 

.  .  .  The  briefs,  however,  as 
filed  by  the  defense,  and  their  oral 
argument,  contained  many  state- 
ments of  fact  which  were  so 
widely  divergent  from  the  existing 
situation  that  we  believe  in  fair- 
ness to  the  Commission,  a  few  of 
the  facts  supporting  the  amended 
complaint  be  referred  to  in  reply. 

Outlining  the  changes  pro- 
posed to  the  original  com- 
plaint, the  Commission  says: 

The  gravamen  of  the  complaint 
heretofore  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion, after  hearing  granted  the 
applicants  and  respondent  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  consists  of  the  discrim- 
ination brought  about  by  the  re- 
spondent against  national  adver- 
tisers employing  the  newspapers 
as  media.  .  .  .  The  respondents' 
effort,  as  shown  by  the  evidence, 
goes  to  the  extent  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  any  further  advertisers 
from  obtaining  this  deduction 
(the  15  per  cent  "standard  trade 
differential"),  and  the  progressive 
elimination  of  all  allowance  to 
direct  advertisers  now  receiving 
the  net  rate.  .  .  . 

Now  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant change  in  the  complaint  for 
which  Commission's  counsel  have 
moved  is  that  the  cause  of  action 
be  broadened  to  Include  the  fixa- 
tion and  maintenance,  by  oppres- 
sive measures,  of  the  entire  IS 
per  cent  "standard  trade  difteren- 


Editor's  Note 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  many  of  whom 
are  more  than  a  little  interested  in  the  case, 
the  Fortnightly  publishes  herewith  a  digest  of 
the  brief  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  its  motion  to  amend  its  original  complaint 
against  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Press  Association. 
Since  the  original  hearing  in  February,  1925,  the 
case  has  increased  greatly  in  magnitude,  as  may  be 
attested  by  a  perusal  of  tliis  brief.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  FoRTNIGHTLY  is  prepared  to  deal  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  briefs  of  the  respondents 
as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  Inasmuch  as  inter- 
vals of  from  six  months  to  a  year  may  elapse  dur- 
ing said  preparation,  we  have  dwelt  in  some  detail 
upon  the  earlier  aspects  of  the  case,  as  such  de- 
tails are  prone  to  slip  the  minds  of  all  but  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work. 

As  expressive  of  our  own  attitude  in  the  matter, 
we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  reprint  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
January  14,  1925,  shortly  before  the  original  hear- 
ing took  place: 

Concerning  the  complaint  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  December  17  against  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
when  stripped  of  all  its  verbiage,  the  situation  seems  to 
resolve  to  this: 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
entertained  a  complaint  (from  a  complainant  whose  name 
is  undisclosed,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission in  all  cases)  which  it  was  in  duty  bound  to  investi- 
gate and  press  to  a  conclusion. 

After  months  of  consideration  and  study  it  now  proceeds 
to  make  a  charge  of  unfair  competition,  the  crux  of  which 
seems  to  be  that  "the  respondents  are  charged  with  using 
various  alleged  methods  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  ad- 
vertisers either  to  employ  agencies  or  to  pay  for  direct 
advertising  at  gross  rates,  such  gross  rate  in  all  instances 
being  greater  than  the  net  rates  usually  charged  by  news- 
papers through  an  advertising  agency." 

We  believe  the  focal  point  of  the  complaint  lies  in  the 
words  "alleged  methods."  It  would  hardly  be  within  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  interfere  with 
an  established  basis  of  compensation,  as  represented  by  the 
agency  commission  system;  but  it  might  very  properly  en- 
tertain a  complaint  as  to  any  methods  of  applying  this,  or 
any  other  system,  which  might  be  considered  in  the  nature 
of  unfair  competition,  judged  by  modem  business  standards. 

If.  in  the  present  instance,  the  associations  named  as  re- 
spondents have  not  indulged  in  practices  or  methods  which 
unprejudiced  judges  might  regard  as  unfair,  the  hearing 
which  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  start  February  5  in 
Washington  will  clear  the  air  and  establish  the  integrity  of 
all  the  interests  involved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  found  that  there  has  grown  up  within  advertising  any 
method  or  practice  that  is  manifestly  unfair  and  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  business  in  general,  then  the  sooner 
that  fact  is  recognized  the  sooner  the  advertising  profession 
may  be  depended  upon  to  put  its  house  in  order. 


tial"  as  the  minimum  remunera- 
tion of  advertising  agents.  .  .  . 
The  amended  complaint  would 
allege  that  the  respondents  have 
conspired  to  prevent  agencies  from 
doing  business  for  advertisers,  no 
matter  how  large  or  desirable 
their  accounts  might  be  or  how 
much  work  the  advertiser  might 
desire  to  do  through  his  own  or- 
ganization, at  less  than  the  stand- 
ard trade  differential ;  also  to 
prevent  agencies  from  making 
such  concessions  in  the  price  of 
their  remuneration,  and  news- 
papers from  selling  space  to  the 
advertisers  or  agencies  who  do 
not  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the 
combination. 

In  addition  the  motion  to  amend 
will  if  granted  join  as  parties 
respondent  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  .  .  . 
and  the  Six  Point  League.  .  .  . 
Both  of  these  organizations  are 
demonstrated  by  the  evidence, 
already  in  hand,  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in- 
vestigators for  the  Commission 
did  not  request  to  obtain  access 
to  the  files  of  these  organizations, 
and  the  evidence  against  them 
conies  from  other  and  more  or 
less  incidental 


Under  the  head,  "Narrative 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Con- 
spiracy," the  brief  outlines  the 
campaign  which  was  launched 
by  the  Four  A's  against  the 
so-called  "house  agencies," 
commencing  with  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  committee  of  the 
Association,  Collin  Armstrong, 
under  the  date  of  February 
11,  1920.  This  was  announced 
as  the  first  step  undertaken  by 
this  committee  "a  campaign  to 
eliminate  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain newspapers  of  allowing 
net  rates  .  .  .  to  advertisers 
who  place  their  business  direct 
with  the  newspapers."  The 
A.  N.  P.  A.  was  declared  to  be 
engaged  "in  this  campaign," 
the  "first  gun"  in  which  was  a 
letter  to  the  manager  of  that 
association  setting  forth  the 
committee's  intentions.  This 
letter  was  also  sent  to  the 
A.  P.  A.,  and  both  organiza- 
tions re-issued  it  to  their  mem- 
bers. Among  other  things  Mr. 
Armstrong  suggests  in  his  bul- 
letin, citing  as  his  inspiration 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Six 
Point  League,  that  the  agencies 
"decline  to  grant  audiences  to 
specials  representing  cut-rate 
newspapers,  naines  of  which 
will  be  bulletined  to  you  as  fast 
as  we  obtain  trustworthy  evi- 
dence of  their  indifference  to 
sound  business  principles." 

This  same  bulletin  also  turns 
against   the   "house   agencies." 
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Greater  Than  Ever 


ONE  of  the  last  published  expressions  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  was  a  statement 
regarding  the  advertising  lineage  in  The  New  York  Sun  during  the  month 
of  November. 

That  statement  was  so  characteristic,  so  clear  and  concise  an  expression  of  the 
ideals  controlling  The  Sun  that  it  is  reprinted  in  full  below. 

To  the  perpetuation  of  those  ideals  the  present  management  of  The  Sun  is  un- 
reservedly committed  and  pledges  itself  to  their  completest  fulfillment. 


It  is  for  the  same  reasons  expressed  by  Mr. 
Munsey  that  The  Sun  continued  in  December 
to  add  to  its  record  another  month  of  leader- 
ship, thus  completing  a  period  of  six  consecutive 
months  in  each  of  which  it  had  published  a 
greater  volume  of  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  newspaper. 

The  Sun  published  in  December  1,571,906  agate 
lines  of  total  advertising — leading  the  second 
New  York  evening  newspaper  by  132,556  lines. 
The  Sun's  advertising  gain  in  December — a  gain 
of  223,710  lines — was  larger  than  the  combined 
gains  of  all  the  other  New  York  evening  news- 
papers. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1925  The  Sun  pub- 
lished 7,693,384  lines  of  total  advertising — lead- 
ing the  second  New  York  evening  newspaper  by 
388,004  lines. 

The  Sun  had  a  larger  gain  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1925  than  all  the  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  combined. 

Month  after  month  and  year  after  year  National 
Advertisers  use  far  more  space  in  The  Sun  than 
in  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 


r 


Character,  Substance, 
Courage,  Quality. 

THAT'S    the    reason    for    The    Sun's    position    in 
New  York  as  a  great  newspaper — a  home  news- 
paper  (or   home   reading. 

That's  the  reason  why  The  Sun  leads  all  other 
evening  newspapers  in  New  York,  both  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  advertising. 
That's  the  reason  why  The  Sun  carried  in  No- 
vember 1,541,154  lines  of  advertising,  leading  all 
other  evening  newspapers  in   New   York  by  58,664 
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The  terms  of  Mr.  Munsey's  will  make  it  possible  for  The  Sun  to  assure  its  readers  that 
they  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  clean  newspaper  of  interest,  political  independence,  honesty 
and  fearlessness.  The  organization  with  which  Mr.  Munsey  brought  The  Sun  to  its 
present  commanding  position  remains  intact.  That  organization  will  bend  every  effort 
to  make  The  Sun  a  newspaper  worthy  of  its  readers  and  its  late  owner. — Editorial  in 
The  Sun.  December  31,  1925. 
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"These  alleged  agencies."  declares  the 
bulletin,  •■according  to  data  collected,  some 
ot  it  during  a  period  of  years,  are  really 
the  advertiser  under  another  name  than  his 
own,  and  they  exist,  as  one  publislier  ex- 
presses it,  snnply  to  'steal  commissions.'  A 
list  of  these  agencies  will  be  sent  you  in 
due  time  that  you  can  use  your  intluenve 
with  publishers  Co  have  them  stricken  from 
the  list  of  agencies  that  they  recognize." 

According  to  the  brief,  the  committee 
rendered  a  "second  report  of  progress" 
on  April  5  of  that  year  when  the  Six 
Point  League  announced  that  it  would 
require  A.  N.  P.  A.  standards  of  recog- 
nition. The  committee  declared  that  it 
had  established  close  relations  with  a 
recognition  committee  of  the  Six  Point 
League  and,  through  interchange  of  in- 
formation, "embi-yonic  agencies  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  every 
day  to  break  through  the  ranks  of  spe- 
cial representatives."  One  concern  had 
been  refused  recognition  and  others 
placed  upon  the  waiting  list. 

To  prove  that  the  respondents  were 
not  content  with  attacking  such  agencies 
as  they  came  to  light  but  went  so  far 
as  to  search  them  out,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  cites  the  case  of  the 
Baker-Robinson  Company  of  Detroit, 
charged  with  being  a  house  agency  for 
the  American  Electrical  Heater  Com- 
pany. This  concern  felt  to  the  full 
the  hand  of  the  so-called  "conspira- 
tors" until  announced  that  it  would 
discontinue  business  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year.  Participating  in  the  war 
against  it,  says  the  brief,  were  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  Six  Point  League  and 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  Dwelling  on  this  case, 
the  Commission  says: 

The  conspirators  seem  to  take  a  self- 
righteous  pleasure  in  uncovering  a  "camou- 
flaged  house   agency."      But  by   what   right 


do   they   object   to   an   adv 
the    advertising    busine 


going  into 
effect    they 
advertising 
„     of     house 
agencies  out   of   the   trade.     Yet   they  have 
no   franchise   from   any   governmental   body 
I  that   they,   and   not   others,    shall    be   privil- 

1  eged  to  engage  in  advertising  lines,  or  em- 

1  powering   them   to    dictate   under   what   cir- 

f  cumstances.   or  hedged  by  what  rules,  men 

shall  engage  in  that  trade. 

The  year  1921  saw  plenty  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  submits 
the  Commission's  counsel.  Among  other 
things  the  threatened  black  list  of  news- 
papers allowing  net  rates  to  direct  ad- 
vertisers was  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion. In  the  monthly  paper  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  for  December  of  that  year  appeared 
the  following  declaration: 

"LISTING  THE  AGENCY  FOES 
"Reputable  advertising  agencies  are  now 
compiling  their  lists  of  country  publishers 
who  are  accepting  direct  advertising  and 
allowing  the  agency  commission  to  the  ad- 
vertisers. Naturally  the  agencies  in  placing 
future  business  want  to  know  what  publish- 
ers are  against  the  agencies  and  what  pub- 
lishers are  working  to  uphold  them. 

"Readers  of  The  American  Press  will 
perform  a  service  if  they  will  send  into 
this  newspaper  the  names  of  any  news- 
papers they  know  to  be  carrying  advertis- 
ing and  allowing  the  advertiser  the  agency 
commission.   .   .   . 

"As  soon  as  the  names  are  received  in 
this  office  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
advertising  agencies  so  that  a  complete  list 
of  publishers  who  are  working  against  the 
agencies  may  be  known  in  every  office." 

Supporting  its  charge  that  the  secret 
aim  of  the  agency  association  is  a  quasi- 
franchise,  the  Commission  quotes  from 
the  minutes  of  the  convention  of  that 
association   in    1921   to  the  effect  that 


Mr.  Armstrong's  committee  "has  used 
all  the  moral  suasion  it  is  capable  of 
exerting,  to  prevail  upon  publishers  to 
protect  those  whom  they  have  engaged 
to  go  into  the  agency  business,  by 
granting  a  quasi-franchise." 

"As  we  have  said  (the  minutes  continue), 
it  has  not  been  put  to  the  publishers  in  that 
light,  and  none  seems  to  have  suspected 
that  that  was  the  real  purpose  of  our 
efforts.  But  it  is  useless '  to  conceal  that 
fact  from  ourselves,  especially  when  it  is 
apparent  upon  the  most  casual  analysis  of 
the  situation.  And  most  emphatically  we 
should  keep  it  to  ourselves. 

"Let  publishers  who  fall  for  the  plea  that 
the  direct  advertiser  is  an  agency,  because 
he  maintains  a  checking  department  and 
sends  out  his  own  orders  and  pays  his  own 
bills,  rely  upon  that  class  of  self-styled 
agencies  for  his  national  business." 

That  the  shadow  of  the  threatened 
black  list  was  falling  more  and  more 
heavily  as  the  year  wore  on,  is  at- 
tested to  in  the  brief  as  follows: 

Individual  newspapers,  which  might  not 
adhere  to  the  program  endorsed  by  their 
leaders,  soon  felt  the  weight  of  the  com- 
bination upon  them.  The  investigational 
record  contains  numerous  letters,  showing 
the  fear  among  individual  publishers  of  the 
power  of  the  conspirators,  addressed  to 
national  advertisers  declining  to  accept 
further  direct  advertising.  Several  ot  these 
letters  declare  that  if  they  sell  them  space 
at  less  than  gross  rates  they  will  be  black- 
listed by  the  agencies. 

The  brief  describes  the  falling  of  the 
blow: 

In  February,  1922,  Collin  Armstrong,  as 
national  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
newspapers  (of  the  Four  A's).  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  association  for  "con- 
fidential use  of  the  Media  department"  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  black  lists  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  we  submit,  in  many 
years.  It  is  75  pages  long  and  contains 
reports  upon  approximately  1400  news- 
papers published  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  including  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
large  dailies  ot  the  country.  It  shows  the 
policy  pursued  by  them  respectively  as  re- 
gards Baker-Robinson,  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  and  the  Vick  Chem- 
ical Company,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  special  representative  through  which 
the  new.spapers  respectively  place  their 
space  for  national  advertising.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  56  special  representatives 
submitting  reports,  31  of  which  are  mem- 
bers ot  the  proposed  respondent  Six  Point 
League. 

Dwelling  upon  the  successful  com- 
pilation of  the  black  list  and  its  effects 
upon  the  advertising  business  as  a 
whole,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  this  to  say: 

"I  feel  certain  that  this  association  as  an 
organization  as  at  present  constituted  will 
not  abuse  the  poxoer  it  possesses  nor  exer- 
cise it  arrogantly.  I  smcerely  trust  that 
not  one  of  our  members  will  commit  or 
endeavor  to  defend  an  unwise  act  because 
he  may  feel  that  he  has  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  this   association   back  of  him." 

We  thoroughly  believe  (the  Commission 
brief  resumes)  that  the  above  suggestion 
was  made  in  good  faith,  but  it  is  a  remark- 
able commentary  on  the  result  of  the  con- 
spiracy that  is  substituted  tor  the  unregu- 
lated operation  of  economic  law.  Here  is 
brought  into  existence  a  power,  responsible 
to  no  one,  with  authority  so  great  that  one 
of  the  chief  movers  deems  it  advisable  to 
warn  members  not  to  abuse  their  individual 
powers  as  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Commission  then  takes  up  the 
subject  of  the  15  per  cent  differential. 
The  efforts  to  standardize  this  figure 
were  begun  in  earnest  in  1918  and  by 
1921  had  met  with  success.  The  A.  N. 
P.  A.  approved  the  measure  and  ex- 
pressed its  disapproval  of  the  practice 
of  cutting  the  standard  trade  differ- 
ential in  a  bulletin  issued  in  April,  1922, 
as  it  "is  destructive  to  the  best  interests 
of    advertising,    because    it    results   in 


competition  on  the  basis  of  price  in- 
stead of  on  the  basis  of  service  and 
benefit  to  the  advertiser    .    .    ." 

This  attitude  was  seconded  by  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  This  led  to  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  agency  interests  and  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers,  Inc., 
but  the  newspapers  had  already  aligned 
themselves  with  the  former  who  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand. 

In  a  conference  held  in  July,  1923, 
the  secretary  of  the  Four  A's,  attempted 
to  explain  the  attitude  of  various  re- 
spondents regarding  the  black  list.  He 
admitted  that  the  aim  of  his  ovm  or- 
ganization was  to  strengthen  its  estab- 
lished position  with  the  publishers,  "so 
that  the  agencies  alone  should  enjoy 
the  agency  cotnmission."  Further,  he 
declared : 

"Our  franchise  is  not  a  legal  matter,  like 
that  of  life  insurance  agents  and  others. 
The  agency  franchise  comes  entirely  from 
the  publisher,  and  we  naturally  want  the 
publisher  to  protect  us  in  our  franchise, 
and  they  are  not  doing  that  when  they 
allow  the  same  diff 
tis^rs  that  they  alU 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when 
the  Commission's  investigation  closed. 
The  brief  states  that  no  further  effort 
was  made  to  gain  evidence  but  that, 
nevertheless,  reports  continued  to  come 
in  to  the  effect  that  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
was  continuing  its  practice  of  barring 
"split  commission"  agencies  from  its 
official  recognition  and  the  consequent 
agency  remuneration.  Moreover,  the 
attacks  on  direct  advertisers  obtaining 
the  net  rate  were  continued  through 
the  columns  of  the  American  Press,  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  which  pub- 
lication continued  to  warn  its  readers 
of  the  agency  hostility  which  would  be 
incurred  by  the  continuance  of  this 
practice  on  their  part. 

The  Commission  counsel  then  strike 
directly  at  the  case  of  the  respondents 
as  outlined  in  their  various  briefs  on 
the  occasion  of  the  previous  hearing 
last  February,  under  the  heading,  "The 
Defense  Misapprehends  Important 
Aims  and  Aspects  of  the  Case."  The 
attack  is  taken  up  in  detail  under 
eight  subheads. 

1.  "The  Case  Looks  Forward  Not  to 
Federal  Regulation  but  to  the  Libera^ 
tion  of  Advertising  from  Unlawful 
Regulation  by  Self -Constituted  Over- 
seers." 

Scoring  the  charge  by  the  defense 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  "to  regulate  the  advertising 
business,"  the  Commission  says: 

We  do  rot  so  understand  the  powers  of 
the  Commission  or  the  scope  of  the  present 
proceeding.  .  .  .  They  (the  defense)  do  not 
see  that  there  is  another  road  than  either 
regulation  by  the  big  men  in  the  various 
lines  of  advertising  business  .  .  .  leading 
in  one  direction :  or  some  type  of  govern- 
mental regulation,  leading  in  the  other. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  both 
these  types  of  regulation  are  opposed  to 
the    genius    of    American    law    and    institu- 

The  complaint  does  not  look  forward  to 
compelling  men  to  rebate  or  to  allow  a 
.specific  percentage  or  to  do  anything.  What 
is  sought  is  to  remove  the  present  unlawful  1 
bars  that  prevent  newspaper  publishers,  ' 
who  desire  to  take  direct  advertising  at  a 
discount  from  their  gross  rates,  from  doing 
so  :  and  it  is  sought  to  permit  advertisers 
who  would  be  willing,  under  circumstances 
making    it    profitable    to    do    so,    to    serve 
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T)ont Skimp  on  the  Skeleton 


/CREATORS    of    big    things 

(_/   build  for  the  future.     Their 

work  is  costly  and  must  endure. 

So  they  first  put  up  mighty  beams 

of  safety  that  extend  through  every  unit- 

cient  skeletons  of  immortal  steel. 


Good  advertising  is  just  as  logical,  just  as  pre- 
cise, just  as  secure  as  good  building.  The  time 
of  expensive  experimentation  is  gone  forever. 
These  days,  advertising  men  must  know  all  the 
whats  and  hows  and  wheres  and  whys  of  the 
businesses  they  advise.  They  must  be  able  to 
build  on  an  engineering  basis. 

They  support  and  safeguard  their  building  with 
skeletons  of  business  paper  promotion.  Strong, 
hard,   tough,  safe!     For  they  realize   that  a 


A  HINT  TO  THOSE 
WHO  TAKE  THEIR 
ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING]  SERIOUSLY 


weak-framed   building   is   like 
body  with  bones  of  wax. 


Start  the  framework  first  and 
make  it  strong.  Address  yourself  directly  to 
the  factors  that  decide  your  fortune.  In  our 
field,  selling  success  is  built  around  the  mer- 
chant. Enlist  his  interest  and  aid — when  the 
safety  is  built  into  your  structure,  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  add  the  parts  that  show,  the  surfaces 
that  sparkle. 

Like  most  advertising  agencies,  the  Economist 
Group  is  interested  only  in  businesses  that  will 
stand — in  successes  that  will  stay.  When  you 
find  some  house  that  has  not  yet  learned  the 
principles  of  good  building,  perhaps  we  can 
help  in  the  process  of  its  education. 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST- 

New  York  ^  lioston  —  Philadelphia  — 


239  IVcst  3,9th  St..  N.  Y. 


onal.  Weekly 

,ille.  S.  C.  —Cleveland  - 


MERCHANT-ECONOMIST— Zoned,  Fortnightly 

-  St.     Louis  —  San     Francisco  —  London  —  Brussels  —  Paris 


UPC  PUBLICATIONS 

45,000  subscribers  in  35,000  stores  in 
more  than  10,000  centers — stores  that 
do  over  75%  of  the  country's  retail  bus- 
iness in  dry  goods  and  dept.  store  lines. 
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Fixing  the  Salesman's  Task 

By  L.  V.  Britt 

General  Sales  Manager,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit 


THERE  are  two  methods  of 
breaking  in  a  new  salesman; 
one,  which  consists  of  selecting 
the  salesman,  giving  him  a  price  Hst, 
a  map  or  geographical  description  of 
his  territory,  certain  preliminary 
instructions  and  then,  without  fur- 
ther ado,  telling  him  to  "go  to  it." 

Usually  at  this  time  he  is  given 
some  daily  reports  or  cards  and 
asked  to  make  a  report  on  each  call. 
The  result  invariably  is  that  the  man 
will  make  his  calls  in  a  perfunctory 
sort  of  way  and  spend  evenings  writ- 
ing up  a  mass  of  record  cards  on 
calls  made.  Suddenly  he  awakens  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  getting  results 
in  the  way  of  sales;  in  fact  he  con- 
cludes that  as  a  salesman  he  is  just 
a  good  census  taker  and  that  is  all. 

If  the  man  is  an  exceptional  man 
this  discovery  will  cause  him  to 
change  his  method  of  work,  to  use 
more  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
prospects  to  be  interviewed,  to 
eliminate  lost  motion  and  the  writing 
of  daily  reports  which  do  not  record 
anything  of  value  and  from  then  on 
he  begins  to  make  progress. 

The  other  method,  and  I  believe 
the  only  practical  and  businesslike 
method  is  to  exercise  extreme  care 
in  the  selection  of  salesmen.  Using 
an  outline  of  the  salesman's  task  to 
aid  in  the  selections,  thus  calling  to 
his  attention  the  requirements  of  the 
position,  and  then  after  he  is  em- 
ployed, prescribing  definite  tasks 
from  day  to  day. 

During  recent  years  sales  man- 
agers are  beginning  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  the  salesmen's  work 
can  be  divided  into  specific  tasks  and 
that  their  work  can  be  directed  and 
supervised  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
Here  are  some  practical  methods  of 
fixing  the  salesman's  task. 

We  will  assume  that  the  man  has 
been  properly  selected  and  given 
preliminary  training  in  order  to  fit 
him  for  the  responsibilities  of  his 
assignment. 

First.  Quotas  can  be  assigned.  We 
analyze  a  territory  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  business  enterprises 
as  one  factor  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  our  machines  in  use 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Management  Association, 
St.   Louis. 


as  another  factor.  This  serves  as  a 
measuring  stick  and  lets  the  sales- 
man know  what  constitutes  a  good 
record  of  performance.  We  can  go 
further  into  detail,  separating  this 
quota  by  classes  or  machines  so 
that  the  salesman  will  have  a  guide 
to  a  well  balanced  sales  production, 
which  produces  coordination  of  sales 
with  the  manufacturing  production 
of  the  plant. 

Second.  A  definite  instruction  or 
training  program  can  be  divided  into 
units  and  each  unit  be  assigned  as 
a  particular  task.  These  units  of  in- 
struction may  be  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  demonstrations,  or  techni- 
cal problems,  in  all  cases  followed 
by  a  questionnaire. 

THIS  is  particularly  advantageous 
in  a  large  organization  for  the 
reason  that  if  a  man  is  transferred 
from  one  agency  to  another,  his  in- 
struction can  be  continued  without 
interruption. 

Third.  We  can  furnish  the  sales- 
man with  lists  of  all  prospects  in 
his  territory,  require  him  to  call  on 
each  and  make  a  written  report  of 
vital  information,  new  developments, 
etc.  In  this  way  we  can  be  sure 
that  he  is  properly  covering  his  ter- 
ritory. 

Further  assistance  can  be  given 
by  breaking  up  the  territory  into 
sections.  For  example,  a  large  city 
territory  might  contain  ten  units  or 
blocks,  each  block  being  charged 
with   a   fixed   quota.      The   sales    se- 


cured are  posted  as  a  credit  to  offset 
charge. 

A  review  of  the  results  indicates 
to  the  salesman  the  blocks  where  ad- 
ditional effort  is  required.  A  block 
in  a  city  might  be  compared  to  a 
town  in  the  country. 

Fourth.  We  also  give  him  a  list 
of  all  our  users  and  ask  him  to  call 
on  each  to  ascertain  if  the  user  is 
getting  proper  service  out  of  his 
equipment. 

Fifth.  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  ordinary  adding  machines  we 
assign  each  salesman  a  trial  quota 
with  a  view  of  focusing  part  of  his 
attention  in  this  one  direction. 

Sixth.  To  insure  definite  coopera- 
tion with  our  advertising  depart- 
ment and  judicious  use  of  advertis- 
ing material,  we  can  require  that  he 
send  in  a  certain  number  of  names 
of  worthwhile  prospects  each  month 
to  whom  our  advertising  department 
will  send  literature.  It  is  important 
that  this  be  kept  in  mind  in  fixing 
the  salesman's  task.  The  sales  and 
advertising  effort  should  be  coordi- 
nated, otherwise  much  of  the  value 
of  the  advertising  will  be  lost. 

Seventh.  We  could  ask  the  sales- 
man to  furnish  us  each  day  with  a 
brief  written  outline  of  his  plans  for 
that  day's  work.  Once  each  month 
we  could  have  him  write  out  hi.^i 
plans  for  the  future.  On  the  face  of 
it,  this  may  seem  to  be  impractical, 
but  having  had  experience  as  a  sales- 
man, I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
too  many  salesmen  today  roaming 
around  the  territorj'  without  proper 
supervision.  The  result  is  waste 
and  increased  cost  of  distribution. 

Eighth.  We  could  also  set  the  task 
of  requiring  salesmen  to  make  col- 
lections on  delinquent  accounts.  Our 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  it  a 
point  to  show  the  user  at  least  one 
new  use  for  his  machine  on  each 
collection  call.  The  result  is  that 
collections  are  easier  made  and  cus- 
tomers are  better  satisfied  and  many 
times  will  inform  the  salesman  of  a  | 
live  prospect. 

Ninth.  We  could  inaugurate  sales 
drives  that  would  direct  his  efforts 
toward  getting  sales  from  seasonal 
lines  of  business.  For  example, 
automobile  dealers  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer. 

[continued  on  page  74] 
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11,100 

Cleveland  Circulation 
for  ze  a  line 


Effective  January  1st,  1926,  National  Advertising 
flat  rates  for  the  Cleveland  Press  will  be  37c  a  line.  This  is 
an  advance  of  2c  a  line  in  rate — the  first  increase  in  more 
than  5  years. 

Here  are  some  facts:  Since  October  1,  1923,  The 
Press  has  gained  11,100  circulation  and  increased  its  rate 
2c.  Daily  Plain  Dealer  has  lost  6,903  circulation  and  in- 
creased its  rate  2c.    Daily  News  has  lost  1 1,084  circulation 

and  increased  its  rate  4c. 

*       *       * 

We  make  no  attempt  to  interpret  this  peculiar 
phenomena  but  the  fact  remains  that  The  Press  has  the  larg- 
est city  circulation  of  any  daily  OR  SUNDAY  Cleveland 
newspaper,  the  largest  city  and  suburban  circulation,  the 
largest  True  Cleveland  Market  circulation,  the  largest  total 
daily  circulation  in  all  Ohio — at  lowest  milline  rate. 
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THE  6-pt  B\G 


MARTINS,  LIMITED,  210  Pic- 
cadilly, London,  "Cigar  ship- 
pers," send  me  their  catalog  of 
pipes  and  cigars,  and  C.  R.  Wood, 
the  advertising  manager,  writes:  "I 
am  sending  a  copy  of  the  catalog  with 
this  letter  and  if  and  when  you  should 
feel  disposed  to  grant  me  your  com- 
ments on  it — I  shall  be  deeply  grateful. 
Please  do  not  misunderstand  me !  I 
am  not  asking  for  compliments.  (I 
have  already  congratulated  myself  on 
its  production)." 

Isn't  that   a   good   touch? 

As  for  the  catalog,  I  am  not  a  cigar 
smoker,  but  after  leafing  page  after 
page  of  illustrations  in  color — and 
mighty  natural  cigar  color,  too — my 
tongue  was  fairly  hanging  out  of  my 
mouth  for  a  good  cigar! 

I  wonder  if  an  American  firm  could 
make  a  go   of  a  forty-page  cigar   and 
pipe  catalog,  printed  in  colors? 
— 8-pt— 

As  a  copy  writer,  whoever  does  the 
advertisements  for  Pettyjohn's  Phar- 
macy, Milford,  Delaware,  "has  a  way 
with  him,"  as  the  saying  is.  Russel  J. 
Conn,  of  the  Fonda-Haupt  advertising 
agency,  discovered  him  to  me,  and  sent 
me  one  of  his  advertisements,  one  sec- 
tion of  which  is  almost  Eugene  Field- 
ian.    To  wit: 

Thet   Learn  to   Spit  Early   But  Not 
Accurately ! 

A  good  proud  moment  in  a  boy's  life  is 
when  he  loses  a  front  tooth  and  can  "sput" 
carelessly  at  a  mark  with  great  force  and 
splendid  precision.  To  do  this  requires 
early  training — so  when  your  baby  "slob- 
bers" every  now  and  then,  don't  spank  him 
and  send  him  to  bed  in  the  dark,  but  just 
get  one  of  our  rubber  bibs  and  let  him 
practice ! 

— 8-pt— 

I  commend  this  story  of  Jerry 
Fleishman's  to   some  copy  writers: 

The    young   woman    carefully    wrote 
out  her  telegram  and  handed  it 
across  the  counter. 

"Seventy-five  cents,"  said  the 
clerk,  giving  the  yellow  slip  a 
professional  glance. 

"Gracious!"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed. "Isn't  that  rather  ex- 
pensive?" 

"Regular  rate,  miss,"  the 
clerk  informed  her. 

"Seventy-five  cents  for  only 
one  word?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  But  of  course 
you  can  send  nine  words  more 
without  it  costing  you  any 
more,"  he  pointed  out. 

She  thought  over  this  for  a 
moment. 

"No,"  she  finally  decided.  "I've 


said    'Yes'   once.      Ten   of   them    would 
look  like  I  was  too  anxious." 
— 8-pt— 
According   to    M.    L.    Wilson    of   the 
Blackman     Company,     R.     H.    Macy's 
Toilet  Goods  Department  carries : 
1200  different  kinds  of  perfumes 


face   powders 
3ld  creams 


rouge 

lip  pencils 

eyelash  preparations 

sachets 

toilet  waters 
hair    tonics    and    dyes 
smelling  salts 
foot  remedies 
cough  preparations 
tooth   bruslies 
hot  water  bottles 
sponges 
combs 

There  may  be  "room  for  one  more" 
of  any  of  these  preparations,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  quite  a  chore  to  get  it  on 
top  of  the  counter. 

— 8-pt— 
My  old  friend  George  Harrison 
Phelps  is  the  latest  to  succumb  to  the 
own-your-own-home  microbe  that  seems 
to  have  become  epidemic  among  adver- 
tising agencies.  Phelps  always  was 
great  on  dreaming  out  things  years 
ahead.  I  recall  in  the  old  days  in  Bos- 
ton, when  he  had  the  Boston  agency 
for  the  "E-M-F"  and  Flanders  cars,  he 
was  everlastingly  working  and  plan- 
ning several  years  ahead  of  himself — 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  mighty 
close  eye  on  today's  activities. 

But  even  in  the  days  when  he  and  I 
used  to  foregather  of  an  evening  at  Tom 
Dreier's  bachelor  apartment  in  Brattle 
Street,  Cambridge,  and  partake  of  T. 
D's  invariable  (but  invariably  appetiz- 
ing) hamburger  steak,  and  we  used  to 
let  ourselves  go  and  dream  out  loud  to 
each  other,  he  never  mentioned  any 
such    dream   as   is   represented   by   the 


building  shown  below,  which  will  short- 
ly house  his  advertising  agency  and 
private  radio  broadcasting  studio. 

My  felicitations,  G.  H.  P. 
— 8-pt— 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  news- 
papers carried  a  Waterman  advertise- 
ment that  to  my  mind  was  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  commercial  good-will 
copy  ever  published.     It  read: 

"Your  Christmas  Waterman's  must 
suit  you  perfectly.  If  it  does  not  we 
want  you  to  change  it  for  a  Water- 
man's that  will. 

"We  want  you  to  have  a  pen  point 
that  exactly  suits  your  writing;  a 
holder  that  exactly  fits  your  hand. 

"If  the  pen  you  received  is  not  ex- 
actly right  ask  a  nearby  merchant  to 
make  the  exchange.  If  he  lacks  the 
size  or  style  you  want  bring  your  pen 
to  'pen  headquarters'  and  we  will  will- 
ingly exchange  for  a  satisfactory  pen 
of  equal  value,  without  charge." 

Isn't  that  a  fine  invitation,  and  cal- 
culated to  make  you  warm  up  to  Water- 
man? 

— 8-pt— 

Reading  Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson's A  Player  Under  Three  Reigns 
recently,  I  came  upon  this  observation: 
"The  audience  is  part  and  parcel,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  play  or  the  sonata,  and 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  pay  atten- 
tion, and  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
illusion,  there  is  no  play,  no  music." 

Nor  in  the  case  of  an  adver- 
tisement is  there  any  advertise- 
ment. 

— 8-pt— 
Would  that  I  had  the  space  to 
acknowledge  all  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  cards  sent  me. 
All  were  welcome  and  brought 
cheer  to  me  and  to  the  copy 
hound  who  stands  without  my 
portal,  perpetually  waiting  for 
the  postman.  "To  all  these 
thoughtful  friends,  my  thanks. 
And  to  all  who  turn  to  this 
friendly  (and  I  trust  not  too 
dull)  page  for  a  moment's  re- 
laxation every  fortnight,  good 
wishes  for  the  year  1926  from 
Odds  Bodkins. 
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appearing  as  a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer 


Mr,  Cincinnati  Financier 

. . .  worth  his  weight  in  gold 


A  frantic  figure,  coat  off,  hair  awry, 
moiling  over  a  ticker,  and  bawling  ■ 'Sell !" 
and  "Buy!"  to  a  horde  of  sweating 
assistants.  .  .  .  Thus  fiction  pictures 
the  financier. 

But  have  a  look  at  the  real  man — at 
Mr.  Cincinnati  Financier,  one  of  the 
biggest  men  in  American  finance.  No 
coatless  frenzy  here — quiet  dignity  is 
the  keynote.  His  voice  as  he  dictates 
is  calm  and  convincing.  His  eyes,  yes, 
are  keen,  steel-hard  from  peering  into 
the  future.  But  there's  always  a  smile 
hiding  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
ready  to  betray  the  generous  heart  of 
the  man. 

And  all  Cincinnati  knows  his  generosity. 
He  is  first  to  subscribe  in  every  charita- 
ble drive;  he  gives  his  time  and  energy 
freely  to  civic  campaigns.  And  he  tem- 
pers his  business  wisdom  with  this  same 
generosity. 

Naturally  enough.  The  Enquirer  is  Mr. 
Financier's  favorite  paper.  Here  he 
finds  the  largest  and  most  complete 
financial  section  published  in  the  city. 


Here  he  finds  not  only  quotations  from 
every  important  exchange,  but  sound 
information  on  market  trends,  compiled 
by  the  best  experts  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  finance  and  the  business  en- 
terprises it  involves  are  not  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Financier's  life.  He  belongs  to 
the  best  clubs  in  Cincinnati.  He  pa- 
tronizes the  arts  in  general.  .  .  .  And 
no  matter  what  his  interests,  he  finds 
them  mirrored  in  his  Enquirer  in  a 
truthful,  understanding  way. 
Financial  houses  have  long  known  Mr. 
Cincinnati  Financier's  preference  forThe 
Enquirer  and  have  made  it  the  backbone 
of  their  advertising  campaigns.  Last 
year.  The  Enquirer  carried  579,012  lines 
of  such  advertising.  But  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  too,  are  rapidly  realizing 
that  Mr.  Financier  reads  this  paper  more 
carefully  than  any  other — that  it  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  mediums  for 
reaching  this  super-valuable  prospect. 
Probably  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  already 
appreciate  this  fact.  If  not,  it  is  de- 
cidedly worth  your  while  to  consider  it. 


A  Man  Who  Handles 
Millions 

Mr.  Cincinnati  Fin 


ith 


'  deals  i 


tbaii  tne  average  man  deajs  in 
hundreds.  Bank  clearings  aver- 
age $:0,713, 726.48  a  day.  Stock 
sales  on  the  Cincinnati  exchange 
last  year  totaled  506,238  shares, 
valued  at  more  than  $30,000,000. 
Bond  sales  for  the  year  are  esti- 
mated at  $450,000,000.00.  .  .  . 
More  than  579,012  lines  of  finan- 
:ial  advertising  were  used  in  The 
speed  these  sales. 


I.  A.  KLEIN 


Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI 


"Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 
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What  About  Selling  Your  Goods 
Through  Agents? 


By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 


IF  Fuller  can  sell  common  ev- 
ery-day  household  brushes 
to  the  tune  of  $9,265,000  a 
year  through  agents,  what's  to 
prevent  my  doing  the  same 
thing  with  my  goods?  Many  a 
manufacturer  has  asked  him- 
self. Because  this  form  of  sell- 
ing is  not  so  well  known,  many 
have  hesitated  to  undertake  it 
or  have  made  mistakes  they 
could  easily  have  avoided. 

Of  course,  Fuller  is  not  the 
only  manufacturer  selling  in 
this  manner.  Hundreds  of 
others  are  doing  the  same 
thing — such  firms  as  the  Fyr- 
Fyter  Company  (fire  extin- 
guishers), Dayton,  Ohio; 
Ozarka  (radio  sets)  of  Chi- 
cago, Wholesale  Direct  Tailors 
of  Buffalo,  and  the  Wearplus 
Company,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  all 
with  an  annual  business  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars received  entirely  through 
specialty  salesmen.  One  Grand 
Rapids  man  marketing  through 
agents  confided  to  me  that  with- 
out any  special  drive  for  busi- 
ness, in  ten  years  he  had  built 


AGENTS  %%%hT 

GENUINE  GOLD  LEAF  LETTERS 

tcuarantced  to  never  tarnish.  Anyone  can  put  lliem 
on  eforea  and  office  windows.  Enormous  demand 
large  profits.  Paul  Clark  saya:  Smallest  day  S2S  7(] 
R.  L.  Reel  made  $920  in  two  months.  Write  todav 
for  free  sample  and  liberal  offer  to  general  agents 
METALLIC  LETTER  CO.,  433-B  N.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


Million  dollar 

tailoring  house.     Speci£ 

made-to-measure  all  wool  suits  ^^^^ 

tail  $25.     Big  profits.     6-day  delivery.     "^IB 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Experience  unnec-     ^ 

essary.   Exclusive  territory  to  capable  salesmen. 

Outfits  free.     Write  at  once. 

HOMELAND  TAILORING  CO. 

Dept.  M,  71  to  79  W.  Lafayette  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


at  the  corner  store  "Domino" 
was  being  offered  for  sale  at 
the  lower  price  of  8c.  a  pound. 

The  biggest  problem  in  sell- 
ing through  canvassers  is  that 
of  obtaining  and  keeping  spe- 
cialty salesmen.  The  most  com- 
mon method  is  to  advertise  for 
agents  in  various  publications, 
send  out  a  form  letter  with  lit- 
erature and  application  blanks, 
and  then  appoint  those  who 
make  application. 

As  a  variation  of  this  plan, 
some  manufacturers  have  sent 
one  of  their  executives  to  cer- 
tain cities,  advertised  in  the 
classified  columns  of  the  local 
newspapers,  and  had  him  inter- 
view applicants.  As  a  rule  this 
has  proved  much  more  costly 
than  the  other  method,  and  you 
are  not  any  too  sure  that  your 
representative  is  going  to  stick. 

In  advertising  for  agents  you 
have  your  choice  of  three  dis- 
tinct groups  of  publications. 
Most  manufacturers  selling 
through  canvassers  employ  all 
three.  The  first  group,  and 
most  productive  for  the  expen- 


up  sales  of  over  a  million  dollars  an-    be  capable  of  actual  demonstration    diture,    is    the   three    or   four   class 


nually.  His  line  is  silk  underwear  or  be  in  accordance  with  accepted 
and  hosiery.  principles.  A  manufacturer  of  a  cer- 
Some  items  are  better  fitted  than  tain  patent  furnace  device  for  re- 
others  for  specialty  salesman  sell-  ducing  the  consumption  of  fuel 
ing.  If  your  merchandise  has  a  complained  to  me  because  agents 
year  'round  sale  it  is  easier  for  you  would    not    stick    and    make    sales. 


publications  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  the  specialty  salesman. 
The  circulation  of  these  is  small, 
but  it  is  concentrated ;  most  of  the 
readers  are  directly  interested  in 
house-to-house  canvassing.    In  these 


to  hold  your  salesmen.    A  manufac-    Upon  examination  I  found  that  his    you  can  afford  to  employ  compara- 


turer   of   snow   shoes,    for   example,    invention  involved  a  principle  little 
would  have  to  secure  a  brand   new    understood    by    the    average    house- 


tively  large  space,  say  a  page  at  a 
time.    The  second  group  consists  of 


set    of    salesmen    each    year,    which    holder,    and    his    agents    could    not    magazines  of  general  circulation,  in- 


would  be  a  costly  proceeding. 

An  agent  usually  wants  items  with 
a  universal  appeal,  something  every- 
body can  use.    If  you  were  to  try  to 


afford  the  time  to  explain  the  prin-  eluding  many  farm  publications.  The 
ciples  of  furnace  heating  to  each  magazines  in  this  group  offer  you 
prospect.  large  circulations  for  your  money. 
An  agent  can  often  obtain  more  For  that  reason  you  will  generally 
sell  a  new  type  of  nursing  bottle,  money  for  your  article  than  the  find  them  carrying  many  mail  order 
your  agent  might  call  on  a  hundred  local  retail  price  of  a  similar  one.  advertisements.  If  a  general  publi- 
homes  before  he  found  one  with  a  The  "spiel"  he  gives  the  householder  cation  has  little  or  no  mail  order  ad- 
child  under  one  year  of  age,  and  makes  it  appear  to  be  worth  so  much  vertising,  it  is  usually  not  a  good 
then  he  might  not  be  able  to  close  more.  However,  you  could  hardly  medium  to  use  for  the  securing  of 
the  sale.     Obviously,  that  is  not  the    expect    to    obtain    more    money    on  canvassers. 

class  of  merchandise   for  this  type    staples  of  a  well-known  standard  of  In  this  second  group  it  will  seldom 

of  selling.                                                    value.  Your  agent  could  not  convince  pay   you   to   employ  page   space,   as 

You  cannot  expect  your  canvassers    many  women  that  they  should  pay  many  of  the  readers  are  not  at  all 

to  spend  time  educating  your  mar-    10c.  a  pound  for  "Eagle"  brand  su-  interested  in  house-to-house  selling, 

ket.  What  you  give  them  to  sell  must    gar,  for  example,  if  they  knew  that  Your  advertisements  in  these  publi- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  80] 
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64%   Sales   Increase- 
Advertising  Cost  Cut  55% 

PRIOR  to  June  1,  1925,  The  Milwaukee  Piano 
Company's  advertising  appropriation  was  scat- 
tered in  several  Milwaukee  newspapers. 

During  the  last  seven  months  of  this  year,  however, 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  this  advertiser's  news- 
paper appropriation  has  been  concentrated  in 
The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Sales  from  June  1  to  December  1, 1925,  show  an  in- 
crease of  64  per  cent  over  1924  sales  for  the  correspond- 
ing seven  months;  the  advertising  cost  per  sale  dropped 
from  4V2  per  cent  to  2  per  cent. 

In  the  rich  Milwaukee- Wisconsin  market— whether 
you  are  advertising  pianos  or  percolators — you  can 
attain  the  largest  volume  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per 
sale  by  consistently  advertising  in  but  ONE  newspaper 

Read  by  more  Wisconsin  T  The  Milwaukee 

people   than  any  other  M  ^\\J  t^^J^^  ■  ^ 

pub^  cation  in  the  'world!      ^^^  FIRST"  bv  IVleirit 
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When  is  an  Inquiry 
Not  an  Inquiry? 


[continued  from  page  20] 


Suppose  that  in  this  instance  you 
were  judging  the  value  of  media  by  in- 
quiry cost  and  had  established  $1  as 
the  maximum  you  were  willing  to  pay. 
On  this  basis  publication  Y  would  be 
dropped  from  your  list  as  a  hopelessly 
expensive  medium  whereas  it  would  be 
in  fact  the  more  valuable  publication 
of  the  two. 

I  would  like  to  cite  an  instance 
that  bears  this  principle  out  in  a 
most  striking  way  and  at  the  same 
time  emphasizes  the  never  failing  worth 
of  the  "good  old  law  of  averages." 

1HAVE  no  desire  to  be  drawn  into  or 
rather  to  inject  myself  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  "mass"  and  "class"  circula- 
tion, but  I  had  one  experience  that  rather 
seems  to  indicate  that  when  two  publi- 
cations get  up  to  circulations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  million  each  in 
the  same  general  field,  their  readers 
represent,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them,  identical  cross  sections  of 
that  field.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
the  subscription  prices  of  the  publica- 
tions are  approximately  the  same  and 
the  methods  of  securing  subscriptions 
also  are  similar. 

Understand,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  may  not  be  differences  in 
the  publications  themselves.  There  may 
quite  possibly  be  advantages  in  make- 
up or  editorial  content  or  page  size 
or  position  advantage  or  other  features 
that  give  some  one  a  particular  advan- 
tage as  a  medium  for  you.  But  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  you  take  two 
of  these  very  large  reader  groups  and 
give  them  a  continuous  intelligent  ad- 
vertising treatment,  carrying  your  cost 
figures  through  to  the  end  and  basing 
final  judgment  not  on  inquiries  but  on 
sales,  the  net  result  from  any  two  such 
enormous  groups  of  readers  is  going  to 
be  surprisingly  uniform.  I  cite  as  evi- 
dence one  of  the  few  complete  records 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen  and 
I  know  all  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing it  because  I  watched  it  grow  day  in 
and  day  out  over  a  period  of  some  six 
years. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  rec- 
ord of  an  adventure  in  advertising  is 
that  had  these  publications  been  judged 
solely  on  the  basis  of  inquiries  there 
were  times  when  one  showed  up  at 
great  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
the  other  and  might  have  been  reduced 
in  space  or  even  dropped  in  some  sea- 
sons because  of  its  inferior  showing  in 
production  of  coupons.  But  no  judg- 
ment of  values  was  ever  passed  on 
single  keyed  advertisements  or  on  sea- 
son schedules  or  on  yearly  advertising 


until  sufHcient  time  had  elapsed  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  inquiries 
in  terms  of  completed  sales.  Such  time 
wall  vary  with  cases. 

These  two  magazines  are  generally 
considei-ed  by  national  advertisers  to 
be  very  much  alike  in  editorial  appeal 
and  in  character  of  circulation.  Yet  I 
have  heard  advertisers  point  out  the 
inquiry  pulling  power  of  one  over  the 
other  as  evidence  of  its  greater  reader 
interest. 

I  shall  call  these  two  magazines  A 
and  B.  In  A  there  were  inserted  in  a 
period  of  six  years  40  different  adver- 
tisements ranging  in  size  from  21  lines 
to  full  pages  at  a  total  cost  for  space 
of  $116,289.57.  In  B  during  the  same 
period  there  were  run  48  different  ad- 
vertisements at  a  total  cost  for  space 
of  $108,964.70.  Therefore,  on  the  orig- 
inal investment  A  required  $7,324.87 
more  than  B. 

DURING  the  six  years  and  year 
following,  A  produced  125,909  in- 
quiries and  B  156,698  inquiries.  What 
a  difference!  B  had  delivered  actually 
30,789  7nore  inquiries  than  A  for  $7,- 
324.87  less  money.  A's  cost  per  in- 
quiry was  92  cents,  B's  was  69  cents. 

Telegraph  the  agent!  Have  him 
'phone  the  publication  I  Cut  that  half 
page  in  September  A  to  a  column, 
increase  B's  half  page  to  a  full !  Be 
sure  to  get  protection  in  B  for  a  year 
ahead ! 

But  wait  a  minute.  What  did  we 
spend  on  follow-up?  Fifty  cents  a 
prospect.  That  means  that  on  A's  leads 
we  invested  $50,363  in  selling  effort,  on 
B's  we  invested  $62,679.  Add  those 
items  to  the  original  advertising  cost 
and  we  have  for  A,  $116,289.57  plus 
$50,363,  or  a  total  of  $166,553.  For  B 
we  have  $108,964  plus  $62,679,  or  a 
total  of  $171,643.  Now  the  situation  is 
reversed — we  have  7nore  money  in  B 
than  in  A. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  check  the 
sales  records  against  the  inquiry  lists. 
With  what  result?  Of  A's  inquiries 
we  find  that  12,064  have  been  sold,  of 
B's,  12,473.  Noio  divide  the  total  money 
investment  in  each  publication  by  these 
figures  and  what  do  we  get?  For  A,  a 
final  cost  per  sale  of  $13.80,  for  B  a 
final  cost  per  sale  of  $13.76. 

A  six-year  record  of  continuous  ad- 
vertising in  two  groups  of  approxi- 
mately two  million  each.  88  different 
advertisements,  a  total  investment  of 
$281,000  in  space  and  $112,000  in  fol- 
low-up, gross  sales  of  more  than  one 
snd  one-half  million  dollars,  and  at  the 
finish    line    the    two    publications    had 


produced  sales  at  a  difference  in  cost 
of  only  four  cents  each  over  that  period 
of  years! 

But  had  these  publications  been 
judged  solely  on  their  production  of 
coupons  when  the  difference  in  inquiry 
producing  power  was  first  noted  in- 
stead of  on  the  basis  of  sales,  one  of 
these  magazines  might  have  been  done 
a  great  injustice  by  having  its  schedule 
cut  on  a  false  premise.  More  serious 
for  the  advertiser,  he  would  have  de- 
prived himself  of  a  fine  volume  of  busi- 
ness at  a  desirably  low  cost  by  any  such 
unthinking  action. 

Of  course,  the  advertiser  who  does 
not  primarily  seek  inquiries  from  his 
advertising,  who  does  not  follow  them 
up  by  mail,  who  does  not  sell  directly 
to  the  prospect  either  by  letter  or  sales- 
man can  very  properly  say  that  he  has 
no  means  of  making  such  a  check  of 
inquiry  values.  But  some  kind  of  check 
can  be  made  and  many  advertisers  are 
doing  it  satisfactorily.  And  when  cou- 
pons are  used  chiefly  for  testing  the 
value  of  media  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  their  worth  be  proved.  If 
they  are  simply  tallied  as  an  indication 
of  reader  response  and  not  followed 
through,  a  publication  may  be  given  a 
rating  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
value  in  influencing  sales  which  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance. 

ONE  food  advertiser  who  sells  ex- 
clusively through  the  trade,  never- 
theless uses  a  coupon  in  every  adver- 
tisement and  employs  a  staff  of  can- 
vassers to  call  constantly  on  senders 
of  inquiries  and  report  on  them.  Com- 
pilations are  made  on  whether  the  prod- 
uct is  being  used  in  those  homes  and 
whether  it  has  been  bought  as  a  result 
of  advertising,  but  especially  are  sta- 
tistics compiled  showing  the  character 
of  home  reached  by  particular  publica- 
tions. 

Another  food  advertiser  sends  out  in- 
vestigators to  call  on  both  prospects 
and  the  trade  and  by  interesting  retail 
grocers  in  assisting  in  checking  up  the 
value  of  advertising,  has  worked  out 
plans  by  which  purchases  of  inquirers 
are  actually  checked  in  the  store  for  his 
particular  information. 

The  important  consideration  in  the 
whole  matter  is  this:  By  all  means 
give  readers  of  the  magazines  you  use 
a  chance  to  respond  to  your  advertis- 
ing, but  when  you  get  inquiries  don't 
be  satisfied  merely  to  count  them.  In- 
sert the  point  of  a  sharp  knife,  lift 
the  skin  and  see  what  manner  of  in- 
quiry it  is. 
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"I  look  over  carefully  the  proofs  of  every 
booklet  and  every  piece  of  sales  literature  which 
we  purchase." 

"Then  why  don't  you  look  over  your 
letterhead  ? " 

The  President,  about  to  punch  the  elevator 
button,  paused.   He  regarded  Burris  resentfully. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  it?  That  letter- 
head is  as  old  as  the  business.  It  is  recognized 
by  everybody  who  knows  us.  And  it  is  very 
inexpensive." 

This  attitude  may  still  be  met  with  fre- 
quently among  business  executives.  Yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  letterhead  which  is  as  old 
as  the  business  may  not  be  a  good  one.  In 
fact,  if  the  business  is  an  old  one,  it  probably 


is  a  poor  one.  And  the  thing  which  is  recog- 
nized as  familiar  isn't  nearly  so  strong  as  the 
one  which  is  recognized  as  good. 

As  to  expense,  that  depends  upon  what 
the  letterhead  is  supposed  to  do.  It's  first 
purpose  is  to  convey  a  message. 

But  it  has  another.  It  should  convey  an 
atmosphere,  a  personality,  which  identifies  the 
business  it  represents,  and  it  should  convey 
that  atmosphere  or  personality  so  convincingly, 
so  pleasingly,  so  substantially,  that  it  makes 
the  same  kind  of  favorable  impression  that  a 
good  salesman  or  a  fine  office  does. 

The  writing  paper  which  does  this,  which 
is  known  everywhere  to  be  worthy  of  the 
finest  business,  is  Crane's  Bond. 


Crane's     Business     Papers 


w^yj  ^w^^  "^^ 


Consisting   of 

CRANE'S    BOND     •     CRANE'S   PARCHMENT    DEED    •     CRANE'S  JAPANESE    LINEN     •     CRANE'S    OLD    BERKSHIRE 

Any  engra-ver,  printer,   lithographer,   or  stationer  can  supply  you  with  your  letterhead 
upon  any  of  Crane  s   Business   Papers. 

CRANE   e>   CO.,    INC.   DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jireljou  Reaching 

The  ONLY  Groui 
^ynd  by  This 


t\.e^'-^'-^*^«^l 


EN  who  have  dared  to  die 
in   a  common  cause  —  and 
yet  have  lived —  are  bound    to- 
gether by  a  tie  more  weighty  than 
that  which  bands  any  other  group. 

Theverylink  which  joins  them 
is  the  BIGGEST  thing  in  their 
hves.  To  them  it  signifies  sacri- 
fice and  service  for  a  great  ideal. 

Isn't  it  natural,  then,  that 
firms  which  have  used  advertising 
space  in  the  ONE  publication 
which  is  keeping  fi-esh  the  fond- 
est memories  of  that  group  should 
secure  results  BEYOND  the 
average  ? 
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n  the  Country 
VU-Powerful  Tie  f 


For  the  Legion  Member 
reads  the  American  Legion 
Weekly  with  a  more  avid  in- 
terest than  that  with  which  the 
average  man  reads  the  more 
casual  type  of  publication. 

It  grips  his  heart.  It  stirs 
his  memories.  It  is  a  PART 
of  his  life. 

When  you  can  interleave 
your  advertising  message  with 
matter  that  is  as  VITAL  to 
its  readers  as  that  which 
reaches  the  650,000  up- 
coming young  men  who  re- 


ceive the  American  Legion 
Weekly  you  are  justified  in 
expecting  results  far  beyond 
that  usually  attained  by  like 
expenditures  ot  space  and 
money. 

The  history  of  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  this  publica- 
tion proves  that  such  an 
expectation  is  justified.  If 
you  are  not  using  those  pages 
you  are  missing  your  ONE 
opportunity  of  reaching  this 
tremendous  group  of  buyers 
in  the  most  effective  manner. 


American 


33 1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 


New  England  Representative 
CARROLL  J.  SWAN 


22  West  Monroe  St. 
Chicago,  111. 
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'Prepared  by  The  'Poweri-Houie  Co. 

Repeat  orders"  are  in- 
disputable proof  of  value 
delivered  and  satisfaction 
rendered. 

The  present  list  of  Powers' 
House  clients  represents  one- 
hundred'and'four  renewals  of 
annual  contracts. 

Our  oldest  client  came  to 
us  in  our  first  year  of  business, 
nearly  fourteen  years  ago. 
Our  ten  oldest  have  been  with 
us  a  total  of  ninety  years. 


Powers  ^  House 

oAdvertising  Co. 


HANNA  BLDG. 


CLEVELAND 


Cn 


Singer  Meets  Own 
Competition 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  32] 

three  different  types  of  advertisements 
were  worked  out.  For  the  farm  papers 
in  a  field  where  some  of  the  urban  con- 
veniences, such  as  electricity,  are  lack- 
ing, the  general  reader  type  of  adver- 
tisement has  been  selected  as  the  most 
appropriate.  Turn  the  cover  of  the 
January  issue  of  The  Farmer's  Wife, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  facing  an 
effective  page  which  might  as  well  be 
a  part  of  the  editorial  content.  It  tells 
a  short  story;  a  story  of  Singer  ac- 
complishment and  its  place  in  the  life 
of  the  woman  of  today.  Notably,  the 
machine  pictured  is  the  non-electric, 
the  advertiser  thus  avoiding  the  mis- 
take of  featuring  a  product  which  local 
conditions  make  impractical. 

ONE  type  of  copy  appearing  in  sev- 
eral fashion  quarterlies  features 
a  few  of  the  simpler  of  the  Singer  at- 
tachments and  the  fine  work  which  they 
accomplish.  Illustrations  show  this 
work  in  detail,  together  with  the  elec- 
tric machine,  both  as  it  appears  in 
actual  use  and  when  closed  up  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  furniture.  Another 
type  of  copy  being  tested  in  this  field 
headlines,  "The  Source  of  Loveliness," 
and  plays  up  the  beauty  of  the  machine 
itself,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
creations  which  this  new  machine 
makes  possible. 

Another  field  which  Singer  has  in- 
vaded with  great  success  is  the  educa- 
tional. The  company  has  organized  an 
extensive  teaching  staff  whose  service 
together  with  the  necessary  equipment 
is  offered  free  of  charge  to  public  and 
private  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions.  The  object  of  this  move 
is  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  machine 
sewing  to  pupils  instead  of,  or  together 
with,  the  old  fashioned  hand  sewing 
which  has  held  exclusive  sway  until  re- 
cently. The  teaching  staff  of  the  com- 
pany furnishes  the  text  books  and  gives 
to  the  school  teachers  a  course  of 
twelve  two-hour  lessons  in  machine 
work  and  instruction,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  demonstration  session  with  the 
pupils  is  held  as  a  practical  example 
of  how  such  a  course  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  teachers'  instruction  course  is 
being  advertised  extensively  in  trade 
publications  reaching  teachers,  school 
principals  and  school  board  officials. 
The  insertions  here  are  of  the  straight 
editorial  nature,  without  illustrations, 
following  closely  the  editorial  layout 
and  policy  of  the  publications.  There 
is  no  coupon  attached;  merely  the  offer 
is  outlined  and  the  reader  urged  to 
write  the  company  in  order  to  obtain 
further  details. 

The  present  campaign  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  test,  both  of  publications  and 
of  copy.  From  the  results  attained 
further  plans  will  be  made  for  subse- 
quent  campaigns. 
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Flannel  Collars  and  No 
Collars  at  All 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   21] 

they  do  not  dominate  the  landscape  to 
such  a  degree  as  was  once  the  case. 
Even  where  there  is  a  definite  separa- 
tion between  the  cars  belonging  to  com- 
pany executives  and  those  of  the  men 
in  the  shop,  the  quality  of  the  latters' 
cars  is  impressive. 

Little  explanation  is  needed  for  the 
conditions  here  stated.  We  all  know, 
even  though  we  may  be  inclined 
to  forget  the  effect  upon  purchasing 
power,  how  the  daily  wages  of  those 
who  earn  their  bread  by  their  muscle 
and  the  skill  of  their  hands  have  in- 
creased in  the  past  decade.  Thousands 
of  white-collared  workers  have  far  less 
to  show  for  each  week's  work  than  have 
the  men  in  overalls  with  whom  they 
would  not  trade  places.  The  no-collared 
man  often  has  the  fatter  pay  envelope. 

Other  factors,  however,  also  enter 
into  the  situation  and  throw  their 
weight  in  favor  of  the  man  in  overalls 
as  a  purchaser  of  many  articles  in  the 
luxury  class. 

In  the  first  place,  the  demands  of 
his  clothes  budget  are  less.  During  the 
day  he  has  no  standard  of  appearance 
to  uphold.  The  wear  and  tear  of  his 
day's  work  falls  on  overalls  and  not 
on  relatively  expensive  suits.  His  suits, 
therefore,  last  him  longer  and  must  be 
replaced  less  often. 

HIS  lunch  is  in  that  package  on  the 
driver's  seat — he  pays  no  overhead 
for  rent  or  waitresses'  wages  for  his 
noon  meals,  which  the  down-town 
worker  pays  even  when  lunching  at  a 
drug  store  counter.  In  fact,  his  very 
separation  from  the  lures  of  retail 
stores  very  probably  frees  him  from  the 
drain  of  casual,  spur-of-the-moment 
purchases,  a  temptation  daily  thrown 
in  the  path  of  the  down-town  worker. 

In  many  instances,  also,  the  white- 
collared  man  feels  the  urge  of  another 
standard  from  which  his  overalled  fel- 
low employees  are  usually  free.  The 
office  worker  is  very  apt  to  want  to 
live  in  a  neighborhood  of  greater  de- 
sirability from  a  social  aspect.  When 
he  satisfies  this  desire,  the  cost  of  that 
increase  in  fixed  overhead  further  re- 
duces his  possible  expenditures  for  out- 
side luxuries. 

All  of  these  various  factors  cooper- 
ate to  place  the  men  in  overalls  in  an 
advantageous  position  in  regard  to  such 
purchases  as  automobiles,  radio  sets, 
evening  entertainment,  etc. 

The  laborer,  the  artisan  and  the 
craftsman — and  their  families — have 
achieved  a  new  ranking  in  the  economic 
scale.  With  that  greater  financial  free- 
dom, the  old  limitations  on  their  de- 
sires and  on  the  satisfaction  of  their 
desires  are  broken  down.  And  with 
the  elimination  of  those  limitations  the 
market  for  many  luxuries  and  many 
types  of  what  can  well  be  called  "cul- 
tural commodities"  is  increased  in 
wholesale  degree. 


The  government 

gives  Detroit 

a  growth  of  25  per 

cent  since 

1920- 

during  this  period 

the  Evening  Detroit 

Times  went  from 

20,000  to  over 

220,000  while  the 

Sunday  Times, 

started  later,  is  now 

on  the  threshold  of 

300,000. 

The  Times  is  growing 

faster  than  its 

community — by 

remarkable  strides 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Is  There  One  ? 

CAN   you  give  us  the  name   of  an 
agency  who  have  an  available  list 
of  Road  Salesmen? 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  sales- 
man's agency,  but  have  never  had  the 
name. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will 
give  this  your  attention  and  write  to 
us. 

H.  R.  Cltthera, 

Lewis  Knitting  Company, 

Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Does  the  Public  Want  Sense? 

MR.  HOTCHKIN  asks,  "Why  won't 
advertisers  talk  sense  to  their 
readers?"  Perhaps  the  answer  is  in 
the  following  story: 

A  beautiful  and  wealthy  woman  had 
two  ardent  suitors,  a  wise  man  and  a 
fool.  The  wise  man  talked  to  her  of 
foreign  countries,  music,  literature,  and 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  fool  simply  held  her  hand, 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  told  her  she 
was  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the 
world.  She  married  the  fool.  Walking 
down  the  avenue  one  day,  the  wise  man 
passed  her.  Turning  to  her  husband, 
she  said,  "There  goes  the  biggest  fool 
in  the  world." 

Perhaps  the  public  do  not  want  com- 
mon sense.  Jordan  automobile  adver- 
tising is  neither  "common"  nor  "sen- 
sible," but  it  is  mighty  good  advertising. 
Walter  M.  Ostrander,  Vice-President 

American   Business   Builders,   Inc., 
New   York. 


Sportive  Advertisers 

I  AM  going  to  take  advantage  of  your 
Open  Forum  to  air  one  of  my  "pet 
peeves."  Please  understand  that  in  so 
doing  I  consider  myself  a  sportsman 
first  and  an  advertising  man  second. 

Why  is  it  that  artists  who  make  the 
illustrations  for  sporting  goods  adver- 
tisements in  sporting  magazines,  win- 
dow cards,  etc.,  pay  so  little  attention 
to  having  the  details  of  their  pictures 
technically  correct?  The  sporting  fra- 
ternity is  a  suspicious  bunch,  and,  like 
a  wise  old  mallard,  if  everything 
doesn't  look  regular  they  are  away  and 
"gone  for  good."  Why  is  it  that  such 
pictures  show  a  "he-man"  on  a  moun- 
tain range  (apparently  hunting  moun- 
tain sheep)  equipped  with  a  child's 
twenty-two  rifle,  or  posed  in  a  wood 
scene  prepared  for  whatever  may  come 
with  a  cheap  single-barrel  small  boy's 
shotgun?  These  same  gentry  also 
pursue    the    elusive    trout    with     bass 


rods,  many  of  which  are  equipped  with 
neither  lines  nor  reels.  I  have  yet  to 
see  any  such  pictures  in  which  the 
man  knew  how  to  put  on  the  harness 
of  a  trout  basket. 

A  few  men,  such  as  Philip  R.  Good- 
win or  Holland,  know  how  to  draw 
good  sporting  pictures,  but  most  of  the 
others  are  disgraces  to  the  advertising 
men  who  put  the  O.K.'s  on  the  com- 
pleted works. 

M.  F.  Jamak,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
F.  A.  Patrick  &  Company, 

Duluth,  Minn. 


More  on  "Two  Approaches" 

WHY  does  Mr.  Calkins  feel  that 
the  simple  announcement  form 
for  book  advertising  is  permissible 
while  the  imaginative  treatment  is  not 
"legitimate"?  Is  there  anything  illegit- 
imate in  playing  up  the  idea  of  Pyor- 
rhea for  a  tooth  paste,  halitosis  for 
a  mouth  wash  or  complexion  beauty  for 
a  soap?  Then  why  not  present  the 
features  most  likely  to  attract  a  book 
buyer  in  selling  a  set  of  books?  In 
Mr.  Calkins'  own  words,  "Why  should 
books  differ  .  .  .  from  beans  or  face 
powder  or  stockings?"  May  I  echo — 
why? 

Obviously  Mr.  Calkins  takes  issue 
with  what  seems  to  him  exaggeration. 
He  objects  to  the  technique  which 
makes  an  advertisement,  a  short  story, 
or  a  play  appealing  and  successful. 
In  all  these  forms  of  literature  the 
high-lights  are  stressed  and  a  ton  of 
material  compressed  into  a  few  lines, 
a  few  pages  or  a  few  hours. 

Perhaps  from  the  viewpoint  of  Cul- 
ture it  does  seem  "terrible  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  present  Kipling  in  such 
a  guise  as  this."  But  no  more  terrible 
than  to  present  the  items  I  have  men- 
tioned above  in  the  dress  they  now 
wear  regularly.  The  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  been  raised  in  millions  of 
American  homes  by  sound  copy  which 
has  sold  fine  bathroom  fixtures,  artistic 
furniture,  labor  saving  devices,  better 
food.  Why  not  raise  the  standard  of 
taste  in  literature  by  the  same  method? 
Lawrence  Fertig,  President, 
The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York. 


Educating  the  Public 
to  Literature 

WE  believe  that  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Calkins  is  rather  far 
fetched.  Why  should  the  people  to 
whom  the  Kipling  advertisement  is 
presumably     directed     be     denied     the 


privilege  of  reading  Kipling?  Won't  the 
people  who  already  enjoy  reading  Kip- 
ling read  his  works  regardless  of  the 
advertising?  And  won't  advertising 
which  reaches  a  public  that  does  not 
at  present  appreciate  his  writings  help 
to  educate  that  public  up  to  a  higher 
class  of  literature?  And  isn't  anything 
that  raises  the  standard  of  taste  a 
good   thing? 

After  all,  the  purpose  of  book  adver- 
tising is  to  sell  books,  and  so  long  as 
the  advertising  is  truthful,  we  do  not 
see  why  any  objection  can  be  taken  to 
the  method  of  presentation.  This  high 
and  mighty  attitude  that  an  author 
should  be  sold  only  to  those  who  are 
already  educated  to  appreciate  him  is 
simply  nonsense,  and  as  far  as  the 
copy  lowering  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  concerned,  Mr.  Kipling's  works 
can  adequately  take  care  of  that. 
Chas.      Lansdown,      Secretary-Treas- 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Wadsworth  Approaches 
Literature 

IT    sounds   rather   amazing   to   hear 
Mr.  Calkins  say: 

"It  may  be  that  the  Kipling  adver- 
tisement will  sell  the  most  books. 
What  of  it?  Is  that  all  there  is  to 
advertising?" 

Yes,  that's  all.  And  the  best  adver- 
tising is  that  which  does  the  best  job 
of  selling. 

Does  Mr.  Calkins  complain  because 
the  mass  do  not  have  his  literary  taste 
and  insist  on  being  sold  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "circus  style"? 

As  a  class,  advertising  men  and  pro- 
fessional people  have  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  literary  taste  than  the 
majority  of  our  population.  For  that 
reason  the  average  copywi-iter  is  sel- 
dom in  a  position  to  please  himself;  he 
must  write  to  the  mind  of  his  market. 
If  his  copy  were  addressed  to  his  own 
literary  taste,  it  would  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  fail  to  deliver  the  goods. 

The  one  outstanding  virtue  of  mail 
order  copy  is  that  it  puts  your  feet  on 
the  ground,  so  to  speak.  You  know  the 
answer  to  every  piece  of  copy  you  send 
out  and  you  do  learn  what  appeals  to 
the  popular  mind — what  sells  the  most. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  books  the 
Kipling  advertisement  sold,  but  if  it 
was  a  success,  hats  off  to  it! 

Ralph  K.  Wadsworth, 

Vice-President, 
Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc., 

New  York  City. 
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Twice  As  Much  Lineage 
As  Last  Year! 


Already  advertisers  have  ordered  twice  as  much 
space  in  BETTER  HOMES  and  GARDENS 
for  1926  as  they  had  on  order  this  time  last  year. 
Some  of  the  well-known  advertisers  who  have 
selected  this  magazine  for  1926  campaigns  are: 


Amer.    Face   Brick   Assn. 
Amer.    Fork   &    Hoe 
Amer.    Radiator   Co. 


Beaver  Products  Company 

Buffalo  Lounge  Co. 

Birch   Mfrs.   Assn. 

Bowker    Chemical    Co. 

Calif.    White    &    Sugar    Pii 

William   Campbell 
*Cello  Productf 
*Chamberlin  Weatherstrip 

C.    F.    Church    Mfg.    Co. 

Clinton    Carpet    Co. 

Congoleum-Nairn 

Cornell   Wood   Prod.    Co. 


Malleable    Iron    Range 
Minneapolis   Heat    Regulate 
Mohawk   Carpet   Co. 


*N 


nal    Fit 


Co. 

Crescent  Mfg.   Co. 

Detroit  Steel  Prod.  Co. 

Dodge    Brothers 

Douglas-Pectin 

Duro   Pump  &   Mfg.    Co. 

Fels   &    Co. 

Fisk   Tire   Co. 
♦Herrick    Refrigerator 

Holyoke    Heater 

Hollow   Bldg.    Tile 

Hygienic    Prod.    Co. 
*Iowa  Gate  Co. 

Jell-O    Company 

♦Indicates   incr 


eproofin 
Niagara    Wallpaper 
Oak   Flooring   Burea 
Olson    Rug   Co. 

»Peck  &  Hills  Furn. 
Ralston  Purina  Co. 
Ruberoid  Company 
Sargent   &    Company 

*Shaw  Mfg.   Co. 

♦Sherwin-Williams 
Smith  Bros. 

*Stumpp   &   Walter 


Valentine's  Valspar 

Weatherbest  Shingle   Co. 
Winthrop    Furn.    Co. 
Western    Pine    Mfrs.    Assn. 
Yale  &  Towne 

ver  last  year 


spa. 


Get  the  facts  on  this  productive  market  before 
you  plan  your  1926  campaign.  A  very  interesting 
booklet  giving  the  editorial  story  of  this  magazine 
is  yours  for  the  asking.     Write  for  Booklet  A-Sl. 


700,000    NET    PAID 

RettekHomes 

^/^^  Gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 
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Pays  Better 
d  Better 


THE  ABOVE  letter  tells  its  ozvn  story.  Mr.  Lawson  has  the  right 
idea.  Come  with  Dairymen's  League  News  to  stay  and  you'll  be 
more  than  pleased  tvith  the  results. 

The  Dairymen's  League  News  blankets  the  progressive  dairy 
farm  homes  of  the  "New  York  City  Milk  Shed" — America's  most 
prosperous  dairy  region.  Its  readers  pay  the  full  subscription  price 
without  premiums  or  other  special  inducements  because  they  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  dairy  business. 

A  request  will  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


«Thc  ! 
Dairy  i 
Paper 

of  the 

New  Vbrk  City 
Milk  Shed"  / 


dairymen's 
News 


CHICAGO 
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Making  the  Plan  Fit 
the  Business 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   27] 

overdone.  It  ultimated  in  a  salary- 
scale  which  made  the  selling  costs  un- 
bearably high.  The  problem  is  ta 
strike  the  right  balance.  Experience 
would  indicate  that  the  manufacturer 
should  determine  at  the  outset  what  his 
salary  range  can  be.  He  should  know 
the  top  figure  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
Then  any  increases  in  salary  or  draw- 
ing account  should  be  awarded  with 
the  limit  in  mind.  If  increases  are 
granted  rapidly  the  salesman  may 
reach  the  stopping  point  too  soon  and 
from  there  on  begin  to  lose  interest 
and  efficiency  because  he  knows  that 
he  can  either  earn  no  more  or  can 
increase  his  income  only  by  heroic 
work  to  enlarge  commissions. 

(7)  The  method  of  payment  can  do 
much  to  place  the  proper  emphasis  on 
the  various  items  to  be  sold,  thus  get- 
ting the  salesman  to  attend  to  each 
in  the  order  of  its  relative  importance. 

WHILE  this  may  seem  to  be  most- 
ly a  matter  of  issuing  instruc- 
tions and  enforcing  them,  it  will  be 
found  that  graded  commissions,  point 
.system,  task  system,  or  special  bonuses 
will  sometimes  secure  balanced  selling 
after  tons  of  instructions  and  harangue 
have  failed. 

(8)  The  method  of  payment  should 
be  simple,  clear  and  clean  cut.  Some 
sales  remuneration  plans  have  so  many 
elements  in  them  that  the  poor  sales- 
man can  never  tell  where  he  is  at 
without  making  elaborate  calculations. 
In  general  the  salesman  should  be  able 
to  figure  up  quickly  and  easily  from 
day  to  day  the  amount  of  his  earnings. 
While  the  plan  may  include  several 
elements,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
it  from  being  too  complicated.  We 
have  even  talked  with  salesmen  who 
felt  that  these  complicated  remunera- 
tion plans  were  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  house  to  put  something  over 
on  them,  when  exactly  the  reverse  was 
the  true  state  of  affairs. 

(9)  The  plan  should  provide  leeway 
for  recognition  of  any  sudden  spurt  in 
the  individual  salesman's  work.  Of 
course  straight  commission  does  this 
without  risk  to  the  house.  A  large 
salary  increase  may  be  very  risky  to 
the  employer.  Once  given  it  must  be 
continued  even  when  the  salesman  may 
soon  lapse  to  his  previous  lower  level 
of  efficiency. 

Some  claim  that  the  best  provision 
for  this  contingency  is  made  by  the 
special  bonus  fund  or  a  prize  contest. 
One  salesmanager  discovered  that  the 
advertising  manager  of  his  company 
included  from  year  to  year  an  "adver- 
tising emergency  fund"  in  his  annual 
budget.  This  money  was  set  aside  to 
take  care  of  unexpected  needs  which 
might  arise.  The  sales  manager  de- 
cided to  create  a  similar  item  out  of 
the  money  at  his  disposal.     Some  years 
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True  to  the  Traditions  of  Years 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star 

Maintains  Unchallenged  Leadership 

in  Advertising  Lineage! 

In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1925  for  the  eighteenth  con- 
secutive time  the  Times-Star  set  the  pace  and  broke  the  record 
for  display  lineage  in  Cincinnati  newspapers. 

The  Times-Star  leadership  remains  unchallenged  in  local  dis- 
play and  in  national  display.  It  is  almost  double  that  of  the 
second  afternoon  newspaper;  2.7  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
leading  morning  newspaper  published  on  the  same  days;  and 
more  than  twice  that  of  both  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

Comparative   Statement   of   Display   Lineage 
Published  in  the  Cincinnati  Newspapers  1925 

Daily                                                                Local  !\ational  Total 

Times-Star,    P.M 9,764,153  2,386,433  12,150,586 

Post,    P.M 5,125,330  1,322.447  6,447,777 

Enquirer,  A.M 3,660,636  817,390  4,478,026 

Commercial  Tribune,  A.M 1,684,536  143,976  1,828,512 

Sundar 

Enquirer.    A.M 4.486,188  916,468  5.402.656 

Gommercial  Tribune,  A.M 564,662  33,222  597.884 

The  Times-Star  leads  in  daily  dis- 
play in  the  following  classifications 

Accessories  Confections  Groceries  Publications 

Automobiles  Department  Stores  Hardware  Radio 

Beverages  Drug  Stores  Household  Furnisliings        Re,,/  Estate 

Books  and  Periodicals  Dry   Goods  Stores  Medicines  ^        •  ;,      ci. 

Boots  and  Slwes  Electrical  Goods  Men's   Wear  Specialty  bhops 

Building  Materials  Food  Stuffs  Miscellaneous  Sporting  Goods 

Cigars   and  Cigarettes  Furniture     and     Furnish-        Musical  Instruments  Tires 

Clothing  liters  Office  Appliances  Tobacco    Products 

Judged    by   any   standard   of    comparison    the    Times-Star    is    the    most 

efficient    and    the    most    economical    medium   for    reaching    and    holding 

the  Cincinnati  market. 

THE  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 

Member  Audit    Bureau   of   Circulations 
Charles    P.    Tafl.    Publisher  C.    H.    Rembold.    Manager 

Martin    L.    Marsh.    Eastern    Representative  Kellogg    M.    Patterson,    Western    Keprescnlative 

927    Brunswiek    BIdg.,    New    York  904    Union    Trust    Bldg.,    Chieapu. 
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Steps  that  lead 
xb  more  business 

j^m  the  oil  industriy^ 


Year  by  year  competition  for  business 
from  the  Oil  Industry  grows  more  severe. 
The  battle  is  no  longer  to  the  strong,  but 
to  the  wise — those  who  employ  the  best 
methods. 

Here  are  four  selling  paths  that  will  lead  surely  to 
greater  business  in  the  coming  year.  Track  them  down 
the  page  and  you  will  find  the  four  offsprings  of  Oil 
Trade.  You  will  find  your  man.  Our  circulation 
reaches  the  executives.  You  will  know  your  man.  He 
reveals  himself  when  he  is  a  reader  of  Oil  Trade.  You 
will  approach  him  from  a  vulnerable  side  and  make  a 
forceful  appeal  if  you  use  our  pages,  because  we  have 
studied  his  tastes  and  harbored  his  ideals  in  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  our  paper. 

In  succeeding  advertisements  we  will  tell  you  about 
each  of  these  steps.  Or  urrite  for  the  booklet  "More 
Business  from  the  Oil  Industry"  and  get  the  whole 
story  at 


Trad© 

Including  Oil  Trade  Journal  and  Oil  News 

35O  MadisonJWe.,       NevsrlforKP 

CHICAGO  TULSA.  LOS  ANGELES 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

GA^  EMOnWEEMWO  ^**^ . 
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he  has  no  need  for  it.  During  other 
years  he  u.ses  all  or  part  of  it  to  dis- 
tribute in  the  form  of  special  bonuses 
to  those  men  who  have  done  exceptional 
work. 

(10)  The  house  should  be  protected 
in  case  hard  times  make  previous  re- 
muneration impossible.  For  this  rea- 
son more  and  more  sales  executives 
favor  the  combination  of  a  fixed  salary 
or  drawing  account  and  a  variable 
element  such  as  commission  or  bonus. 
The  fixed  element  of  pay  holds  the 
sales  force  together  in  times  when 
business  is  slow.  The  variable  element 
provides  adequate  additional  earnings 
when  business  is  booming. 

(11)  The  plan  should  attract  de- 
sirable new  recruits.  As  we  have  seen, 
a  plan  different  from  that  common  in 
the  field  may  alone  do  much  to  interest 
salesmen  who  are  employed  by  com- 
peting houses.  If  special  emphasis  is 
put  upon  enterprise  and  aggressiveness 
a  variable  element  in  the  remuneration 
would  probably  be  a  point  to  stress. 
Such  commission  or  other  profit  shar- 
ing arrangement  may  either  be  the 
basis  of  the  plan  or  in  addition  to  a 
salary.  Liberal  prize  contests,  when 
unusual  in  a  field,  have  been  known 
to  interest  outside  salesmen  to  an 
extent  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to   their   cost. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  con- 
siderations to  be  studied  in  making  the 
remuneration  plan  fit  a  given  business. 


This  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  a  series  of 

articles   by    Mr.    Morgan  on    the    subject   of 

salesman    compensation.  The    first    article 

appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  2,  1925. 


Tracy-Parry  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Charis,  a  garment  manufactured  by  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Corset  Company,  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

"The  Four  L  Lumber  News" 

Is  the  new  name  of  the  Four  L  Bul- 
letin, Portland,  Ore.  The  size  of  the 
publication  has  also  been  changed  to 
9  1/6"  X  12"  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
other  lumber  trade  journals  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Harry  P.  Bridge,  Jr. 

Formerly  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Keystone  Publishing 
Company,  same  city,  in  an  editorial 
capacity. 

George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  vdll  direct  advertising  for 
the  Walker  &  Pratt  Manufacturing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  manufactur- 
ers of  Crawford  coal,  gas  and  electric 
ranges. 

"The  Cincinnati  Times-Star" 

Announces  the  appointment  of  Mar- 
tin L.  Marsh  as  its  Eastern  advertising 
representative  with  offices  in  New 
York;  and  of  Kellogq:  M.  Patterson  as 
its  Western  advertising  representative 
with  offices  in  Chicago. 
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The  Best  Opportunity  in 
All  Advertising 

is  an  investment  in  certain  guarantees  plus  a  speculation  in  the  mag- 
nificent uncounted  surplus  of  a  rapidly  growing  circulation. 

2,000,000  Newsstand  Group  magazines  are  on  the  newsstands  today 
with  rates  adjusted  to  a  net  sale  guarantee  of  only  1,200,000. 

Men's    List  —  Now    9    Magazines 

800,000  net  sale  guarantee  Line  rate  $4  Page  rate  $800 

Ace  High  Danger  Trail 

Action  Stories  Lariat  Stories 

Black  Mask  North  West  Stories 

Cowboy  Stories  Ranch  Romances 

Wit  of  the  World 

Women's    List — Now    5    Magazines 

400,000  net  sale  guarantee  Line  rate  $2  Page  rate  $400 

Breezy  Stories  Love  Romances 

Droll  Stories  Snappy  Stories 

Young's  Magazine 

Both    Lists  —  Now    14    Magazines 

1,200,000  net  sale  guarantee  Line  rate  $6  Page  rate  $1,200 

ALL  guarantees  as  to  circulation  must  necessarily  be  ultra-conser- 
-^^  vative.  It  takes  months  to  test  new  sales  figures  for  permanence 
and  to  adjust  the  new  advertising  rates.  The  slow  machinery  of 
auditing  lags  behind.  In  the  meantime,  really  live  circulations  laugh 
at  accountants  and  leap  ahead  as  the  public  buys. 

The  Newsstand  Group  offers  today  the  best  opportunity  in  all  advertis- 
ing. The  splendid  surplus  between  its  guaranteed  circulation  on 
which  its  rates  are  noiv  based,  and  its  actual  circulation  on  which 
new  guarantees  and  new  rates  will  be  based,  stands  as  a  bonus  to  its 
advertisers. 


Newsstand  Group 

Management  of 
E.  R.   Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established  1922  Chicago 

Clemens  Moffett  C.  E.  Damron  N.  D.  Campbell 

Eastern  Manager  Advertising  Manager  Western  Manager 


Rates  subject  to  change  mithout  notice.     A  new  rate  immediately  applies  to  all  space  and  issues 
not   previously  covered   by   a  formal   order  {or  orders)  giving   definite  rates,   space,   and  issues. 
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READER 
RESPONSIVENESS! 

The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assoc,  in  adopting  its 
"Standards  of  Advertising 
Practice"  does  not  approve  the 
quoting  of  comparative   prices 


to  the  consumer.     It 


IS   Slgl 


nif- 


icant  that  for  more  than  lo 
years. 

NUGENTS 

has  fought  against  this  practice. 

Published  by 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


Trading  With 
Caribbean  States 

[continued  from  page  24] 


ing  it,  he  played  up  the  low  price.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  of  those  local- 
ities had  already  been  educated  to  ap- 
preciate good  quality  in  mechanical 
pencils,  the  manufacturer  found  that 
in  his  selling  campaign  he  must  em- 
phasize quality  as  well  as  low  price. 

It  is  also  possible  to  meet  a  low 
buying  power  by  terms  so  as  to  enable 
the  people  of  limited  means  easily  to 
obtain  a  useful  article.  This  method 
has  been  followed  by  the  American 
sewing  machine  companies.  In  Ven- 
ezuela alone,  it  is  estimated,  thirty-five 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  sewing  ma- 
chines are  in  use.  The  machines  are 
usually  sold  on  the  installment  plan 
at  about  $1  a  week,  and  many  machines 
are  bought  by  workers  who  earn  their 
living  by  their  use  and  pay  the  install- 
ments out  of  their  earnings. 

IN  studying  this  market,  purchasing 
power  cannot  be  considered  alone, 
for  the  climate  of  the  Caribbean  states 
makes  it  expedient  to  buy  a  higher- 
priced  article  which  vnU  not  deterio- 
rate under  adverse  climatic  conditions. 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  musical  in- 
struments. In  Colombia  the  salt  air 
and  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  the 
coast  cities  and  in  the  country  bor- 
dering the  Magdalena  River  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  are  bad  for  all 
stringed  and  metallic  instruments, 
which  deteriorate  rapidly.  Because  of 
these  atmospheric  conditions,  it  has 
been  found  that  high-priced  and  me- 
dium-priced instruments  sell  better  and 
that  there  is  little  demand  for  the 
cheaper  styles.  Away  from  the  Carib- 
bean coast  and  from  the  river,  instru- 
ments last  longer  and  keep  their  orig- 
inal tones  better. 

While  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  in 
the  tropics,  that  fact  cannot  stand 
alone,  because  the  climate  is  variable 
on  account  of  difference  in  altitude. 
The  coast  districts  are  low  and  tropi- 
cal, but  the  plateaus  have  as  high  an 
altitude  as  8600  feet.  Bogota,  the  cap- 
ital of  Colombia,  has  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. On  account  of  this  difference  in 
climate,  the  market  requirements  have 
a  wide  variation.  In  Bogota,  furniture 
such  as  is  usually  used  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  is  purchased  and  many 
homes  and  offices  are  well  furnished 
with  more  elaborate  and  better  fur- 
niture than  that  bought  down  along  the 
coast,  where  the  people  live  to  a  great 
extent  out  of  doors.  Along  the  coast, 
whatever  furniture  is  bought  must  be 
cool,  light  and  strong.  Built-up  and 
veneered  furniture  is  not  practical,  in- 
asmuch as  it  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
swells   and   the   veneer   peels   off.      No 


upholstered  furniture  can  be  used  be- 
cause of  its  warmth  and  its  suscepti- 
bility to  attacks  of  insects. 

The  cold,  damp  climate  of  Bogota 
creates  a  need  for  the  liberal  use  of 
creams  and  powders.  But  down  on  the 
coast,  the  purchase  of  powder  and  other 
cosmetics  is  not  so  much  a  necessity 
arising  from  the  climate  as  a  taste  of 
the  people.  While  a  large  proportion 
of  the  coast  population  ranges  in  color 
from  olive  to  black,  light  colors  of  pow- 
ders are  in  most  demand,  and  white  is 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  rise  from  the  lowlands  along  the 
coast  up  to  the  plateaus  and  the  to- 
pography of  the  country  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  choice  of  vehicle  pur- 
chased in  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  As 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
automobile  has  found  its  way  into  these 
two  countries,  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  The 
Ford  is  popular  because,  as  one  trav- 
eler expressed  it,  "She  eats  up  the  bad 
roads  and  the  hills  with  a  snort  of  de- 
fiance." Venezuela  has  devoted  con- 
siderable energy  and  money  to  improv- 
ing its  roads,  and  has  some  of  the  best 
highways  in  South  America.  As  a 
result,  the  market  for  automobiles  in 
that  country  is  becoming  very  good.  In 
the  interior,  where  the  roads  are  not 
kept  in  very  good  repair,  the  lighter 
cars  are  used,  but  a  heavier  car  is 
often  preferred  for  city  use.  As  the  de- 
mand for  automobiles  has  increased, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  purchase  of  harness  and  sad- 
dlery. In  Caracas,  the  traffic  has  be- 
come so  heavy  that  two-wheeled  horse 
or  mule  drawn  carts  are  not  permitted 
on  the  city  streets  until  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

WHERE  automobiles  go,  also  go 
their  accessories,  and  in  the 
choice  of  these  accessories  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  topography  has  an  in- 
fluence. The  curves  along  the  mountain 
roads  and  the  sharp  corners  and  narrow 
streets  in  the  cities  make  it  necessary 
to  sound  the  automobile  siren  frequent- 
ly. Consequently,  a  good  market  exists 
for  horns  and  klaxons  of  every  variety, 
and  something  novel  in  this  line  is 
popular. 

Climate,  altitude  and  topography,  of 
course,  all  affect  the  natural  produc- 
tion. Coffee  is  the  main  crop  and  the 
greatest  source  of  wealth,  but  up  on 
the  plateaus  wheat,  tobacco  and  corn, 
and,  in  some  localities,  sugar  are  raised. 
Although  these  countries  are  agricul- 
tural, they  are  not  at  present  particu- 
larly good  markets  for  agricultural 
machinery.      A    machine   known    as    a 
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trillador  is  used  for  husking  and  clean- 
ing coffee  and  is  the  only  machine  re- 
quired in  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  these  trilla- 
dores.  In  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  to- 
bacco and  corn  plows  are  sometimes 
used,  chiefly  walking  plows  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  Many  of  the  planta- 
tions and  farms,  except  those  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Fruit  Company,  are 
small.  Consequently  hand  tools  such 
as  the  machete  and  the  ax  largely  suf- 
fice. 

In  both  countries  some  demand  ex- 
ists for  machinery  for  flour  and  grist 
mills  and  for  sugar  mills.  The  machin- 
ery for  the  flour  mills  is  mostly  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  Good 
service  rendered  by  one  American  firm 
has  proved  good  advertising  for  Amer- 
ican milling  machinery.  This  firm  has 
sold  its  milling  machinery  through 
direct  contact  and  has  seen  to  it  that 
the  machinery  proved  satisfactory  by 
sending  a  builder  from  the  factory  to 
construct  the  mills  and  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  order  to  see  that  the  mills 
are  in  good  running  order. 

One  other  natural  product  which  is 
proving  of  great  intei-est  to  the  United 
States  and  enhances  the  potentialities 
of  this  market  is  petroleum.  The  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  so  far  has  not 
greatly  affected  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  two  countries  inasmuch 
as  it  is  confined  to  certain  districts  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  corpo- 
rations. The  oil  industry  at  present 
exerts  a  greater  influence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Venezuela  than  on  that  of 
Colombia,  but  the  greatest  effect  it  has 
had  upon  trade,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  is  to  increase  the 
demand  for  machinery  to  be  used  in  the 
oil  fields. 

The  combined  imports  of  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  from  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .30,  192.5, 
amounted  to  about  fifty-four  million 
dollars.  The  market,  though  small,  is 
already  a  good  one,  and  its  potential- 
ities because  of  its  natural  resources, 
make  it  well  worth  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 


Richard  and  Company.   Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  following  concerns:  Oakley  Chem- 
ical Company,  New  York;  Carbondale 
Machine  Company,  Carbondale,  Pa.; 
Threadwell  Tool  Company,  Greenfield, 
Mass.;  National  Hoisting  Engine  Com- 
pany, Hai-rison,  N.  J. 


Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces the  following  appointments  to 
its  staff:  Arthur  H.  Patterson,  for- 
merly with  the  Chambers  Agency. 
New  Orleans;  Louis  H.  Clarey,  for- 
merly with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  American  Magazine,  as  account 
executive;  Winthrop  C.  Hoyt,  formerly 
with  W.  S.  Crawford,  Ltd.,  London, 
England,  as  account  executive.  C.  B. 
Donovan,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
trade  promotion  department,  has  been 
appointed   space  buyer. 


The  February  1926  issue  of 
Needlecraft  Magazine  con- 
tains more  advertising  than 
any  single  previous  issue. 

Besides  many  highly  trea- 
sured old  accounts  more 
than  a  dozen  new  ones  of 
equal  size  and  importance 
appear. 

This  is  in  recognition  not 
only  of  Needlecraft's  inher- 
ent strength  as  a  mover  ot 
merchandise,  but  of  the 
vast  potential  value  of  the 
great  and  growing  market 
lying  in  the  small  towns  of 
this  prosperous  country. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Advertising  Manager 


Fill  in,  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  Advertising  Manager 

Needlecraft  Magazine 

50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  analysis  of  Needlecraft  Magazine's  circu- 
lation and  reason  why  it  can  increase  the  sale  of 


Name  of  firm. 
Individual . . . 
Member  A.  B.  C.  Address 
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DO  YOU  KNOlHi 

YOURNl 


If  you  haven't  time  to  re4 

it  in  your  pocket  aif 

can  find  the  tinr 


VERY  man,  especially  every  busi- 
ness man,  should  read  and  inter- 
pret the  news  of  the  day  because 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
news  was  more  interesting  or 
more  informative.  What  does  it  signify,  for 
instance,  when  Vincent  Astor  says,  "Society 
people  are  folks  with  usual  American  appe- 
tites, usual  American  tastes,  and  usual 
American  jobs;  they  don't  eat  any  more 
meals,  don't  wear  any  more  clothes  and  don't 
sleep  in  any  more  beds." 

What  do  you  make  of  the  fact  that  a  near 
relative  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  working 
his  way  through  college,  sitting  at  a  telephone 
switchboard  eight  hours  a  day? 

Did  you  read  in  the  newspapers  recently 
about  the  society  debutante  who  prefers  a 
Broadway  cabaret  to  a  Park  Avenue  draw- 
ing room? 

Do  you  attach  any  significance  to  the  fact 
that  a  British  labor  leader  visited  us  this  Fall 
and  returned  to  England  with  the  impression 
that  labor  in  this  country  is  so  well  satisfied 
vvith  wages  and  conditions  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  the  average  American  work- 
man dissatisfied  with  his  lot  in  life? 

This  Could  Not  Have  Been  in 
the  News  of  a  Qeneration  Ago 

or  ten  years  ago— but  it  is  in  the  news  of  to- 
day— and  it  shows  a  constructive  readjust- 
ment of  the  social  and  economic  order  which 
business  men  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

This  process  of  readjustment  means  more 
general  distribution  of  wealth,  education  and 
opportunity  among  individuals  in  the  richest 
nation  on  earth. 


THERE  is  no  longer  a  strict  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  laboring  and  the 
leisure  classes  in  the  United  States;  no  longer 
is  it  possible  to  separate  buying  desire  from 
buying  power. 

Prosperity  may  mean  that  a  comparatively 
few  people  possess  the  wealth  of  the  country; 
now  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  moving 
rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  this 
means  more  than  prosperity.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  that  these 
changed  and  ever  changing  conditions  must  be 
met  with  new  advertising  and  merchandising 
methods. 

The  prosperity  of  this  country  is  based  on 
the  sound  economic  principle  that  the  peo- 
ple's money  invested  heavily  in  sound  securi- 
ties goes  back  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
wages,  a  high  percentage  of  wages  is  turned 
back  into  purchases  of  merchandise,  savings 
bank  deposits  and  further  purchases  of  se- 
curities. A  complete,  constructive  economic 
cycle ! 

Only  the  other  day  a  well  known  banker 
said  that  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will 
not  be  enough  investment  houses  to  take  care 
of  the  investing  needs  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  more  than  17,000,000  stock- 
holders in  the  United  States  today.  Who  are 
they?  And  how  many  more  stockholders 
will  there  be  on  the  31st  day  of  next  Decem- 
ber? 

Who  are  the  43,000,000  depositors  in  the 
savings  banks  and,  especially,  who  are  the 
2,500,000  new  depositors  that  opened  accounts 
during  1925?  How  many  new  depositors  will 
open  accounts  this  year? 

\yho  are  the  12,000,000  telephone  sub- 
scnbers  in  the  United  States?  Who  are  the 
345,466  stockholders  in   the  American  Tele- 
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Ls  advertisement  now,  put 
aid  it  as  soon  as  you 
it  is  important! 


phone  &  Telegraph  Company?  How  many 
more  telephone  users  will  there  be  at  the  end 
of  this  year?    How  many  more  stockholders? 

WHO  owns  the  17,000,000  passenger  cars 
now  on  the  highways  of  America?  Who 
will  buy  the  four  million  automobiles  that 
will  be  manufactured  during  the  next  twelve 
months? 

Who  paid  $500,000,000  for  radio  supplies 
and  equipment  in  1925?  Who  will  buy  in 
1926? 

Who  bought  $250,000,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise from  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  this  year? 
How  much  will  these  people  buy  from  the 
mail  order  houses  in  1926? 

Who  bought  $15,400,000,000  new  insurance 
last  year?  How  much  new  insurance  will 
be  written  this  year? 

These  figures  are  almost  unbelievable — to 
quote  more  of  them  would  be  to  pile  Pelion 
on  Ossa. 


NO  wonder  Stanley  Resor,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  advertising  men,  says: 
"An  advertisement  has  to  seek  not  for  clever- 
ness, but  for  effectiveness  of  appeal.  IT  IS 
AIMING  ALWAYS  AT  THE  AVERAGE 
MAN,  THE  AVERAGE  WOMAN." 

To  the  advertising  man  more  than  to  any 
other  individual  engaged  in  business  in  this 
country  do  these  figures  carry  a  message. 

Advertising  men  who  read  the  papers — and 
interpret  the  news  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  to  any  one  class  of  people — not 
to  any  selected  group  of  individuals  that  they 
must  direct  their  appeal,  but,  as  Mr.  Resor 


says,  "It  must  be  to  the  average  man,  and 
average  woman." 

As   Recently  as  Ten  Years   Ago 

advertising  men  did  not  think  and  talk  that 
way — that  is  to  say,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
more  far-seeing  leaders  in  the  profession. 

The  advertiser  today  must  direct  his  mes- 
sage to  NEARLY  EVERY  HOME  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  if  he  is  to  cover  his  mar- 
ket. That  home  may  be  a  palace  on  Lake 
Shore  Drive  or  a  humble  frame  house  on 
Main  Street,  but  unless  he  directs  his  adver- 
tising to  EVERY  home,  he  will  fall  short  of 
reaching  his  potential  customers. 

And  this  is  true  whether  the  advertiser 
sells  a  motor  car,  a  radio  set,  a  talking  ma- 
chine, a  food  specialty,  a  toilet  article,  or 
whatever  commodity  it  may  be  that  appeals 
to  the  millions  of  readers  of  America's  maga- 
zines. 

One  of  the  Outstanding 
Developments 

during  this  period  of  readjustment  has  been 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  TRUE  STORY 
Magazine,  FOUNDED  ON  A  NEW  IDEA, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  CREAT- 
ING A  NEW  GROUP  OF  MAGAZINE 
READERS. 

What  part  must  such  a  great  magazine  play 
in  helping  advertisers  develop  new  markets? 
Here  is  what  Printer's  Ink  says: 

"Markets  are  changing  rapidly.  There  will 
be  many  new  developments  in  many  lines  of 
industry  in  the  year  just  ahead.  Those  com- 
panies which  desire  to  create  and  take  advan- 
tage of  new  markets  by  alert  advertising  will 
be  in  a  far  better  position  than  those  which 
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Newsstand   Circulation  Growth  Compared 
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This  chart  shows  that,  while  TKUE  STORY  has  been  climbing  steadily  in  circulation  from  its  ve 
and  «hile  it  has  reached  and  passed  its  leading  contemporaries  in  the  monthly  field,  it  has 
circulation  from  any  of  them  but  has  tapped  a  new  lein  -  developed  anew  jiroup  of  magazine  reac 


iMav  1919- 
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continue  blindly  to  trail  the  old  markets 
without  attention  to  the  new." 

IN  six  years  TRUE  STORY  has 
achieved  the  largest  voluntary  cir- 
culation of  any  magazine  published  in 
America.  More  than  two  million  peo- 
ple are  now  buying  it  on  the  newsstands 
every  month. 

During  1926  these  people  will  buy 
$1,375,200,000  worth  of  food ;  $583,200,000 
worth  of  clothing;  they  will  pay  $5,016,- 
000  for  travel ;  they  will  spend  $183,600,- 
000  for  house  furnishings;  they  will  buy 
$15,432,000  worth  of  toilet  preparations. 
Their  total  income  will  be  $3,600,000,000. 

Almost  over  night  TRUE  STORY 
has  sprung  up  to  meet  new  market  re- 


quirements. Many  far-sighted  advertis- 
ers and  advertising  agencies  have  seen 
this  fact  and  are  profiting  by  it. 

If  you  read  your  newspaper  aright  and 
keep  pace  with  these  modern  trends,  you 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  new  markets  created  by  pres 
ent  day  prosperity  plus  certain  social 
and  economic  tendencies  which  are  rap 
idly  making  the  American  people  the 
best  buyers  in  the  world  today — best, 
because  they  have  the  money  with  whicli 
to  buy,  the  desire  to  buy,  and  the  shrewd 
ness  to  read  and  respond  to  advertising 

HOW  MANY  MORE  ADVERTIS 
ERS    AND    AGENTS    WILL    USE 
"THE     NECESSARY     TWO     Mil 
LION"    DURING    1926? 


True  Story 
"The  Necessary  T<wo  y[.i\[i(m  + 


"GREATEST  COVERAGE— LOWEST  COST^^ 
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Ralph  Holdeii 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 

Late  one  afternoon,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  a  young  man  came  into 
my  office  in  the  old  Vanderbilt  Building. 
He  had  been  to  see  John  Adams  Thayer, 
at  the  Delineator  office  and  Thayer  had 
sent  him  to  me. 

He  was  slight,  blonde,  modest  and 
not  impressive,  except  for  very  obvious 
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Fortieth  ^Anniversary 
1886      Ts[umher      ^9^6 

Important  features  in  the  March  issue  cele- 
brating The  FORUM'S  fortieth  birthday. 

Articles  and  Fiction  by 
Booth  Tarkington  Lochrop  Stoddard 

Carl  Van  Doren  John  Jay  Chapman 

George  Haven  Putnam      Margaret  Prescott  Montague 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin  Robert  Herrick 

and  Ehvight  F.  Davis,  Secretary  of  War 

Special  Woodcuts,  Etchings  and  Dratvings 


FORUM 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
America' s  Quality  Magazine  of  Discussion 


147  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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smcerity.  imperturbable  poise,  a  pleas- 
ing smile  and  a  bearing  of  unobtrusive 
confidence. 

He  had  been  reading  the  advertising 
trade  papers  and  had  decided  to  get 
into  the  advertising  business.  He  was 
then  a  freight  solicitor  for  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  in  Philadelphia  and  his  sal- 
ary was  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
Within  a  few  days  thereafter  he  was 
on  my  payroll  at  the  same  figure. 

The  young  man  was  Ralph  Holden, 
and  he  remained  with  me  until,  with 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  who  had  come 
to  me  a  couple  of  years  earlier,  he  left 
to  establish  the  advertising  agency  of 
Calkins  &  Holden.  This  association,  as 
everybody  knows,  proved  most  for- 
tunate. 

And  now  Ralph  Holden  is  dead. 

Still  a  young  man,  with  apparently 
many  years  of  usefulness  ahead  of 
him,  he  has  passed  on.  He  was  not  a 
spectacular  figure.  He  was  not  a  joiner 
or  a  handshaker.  I  do  not  recall  him 
as  a  speaker  at  conventions,  nor  as  the 
author  of  articles  on  advertising.  But 
his  influence  was  great  by  reason  of 
the  example  he  set.  He  was  a  personi- 
fied code  of  ethics. 

In  all  the  years  I  knew  him  I  never, 
from  any  source,  heard  an  adverse 
criticism  of  him  personally  or  profes- 
sionally. And,  without  taking  any  par-  i 
ticular  credit  to  myself,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  that  his 
honorable  career  began  in  my  shop.        i 


Your  Story  i;^  PICTURE  leaves 
Nothing  Untold 


'HEN  the  world's  last 
picture  is  painted — ," 
there  could  be  no  more  graphic 
description  of  the  end  or  all 
inspiration,  the  end  of  all 
progress,  the  end  of  all  life. 
We  work,  we  play,  we  buy, 
we  sell,  we  live — because  of 
pictures. 

And  today's  vast  spread  of 
knowledge,  of  comfort,  of 
business  is  because,  through 
photo -engravings,  pictures 
can  be  reproduced. 
Are  yours  reproduced  well? 


GATCHEL  (tr  MANNING,  Inc. 
Thoto-Engravers 

V.  Wash 
Gatchel 


V.'.  Washington  Sq. 

P    H    I    L    A 


230  South  7th  St. 
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Distinctive 
Service 


DISTINCTIVE  features 
of  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING,  which 
have  proved  their  value 
throughout  its  30  years' 
service  to  the  power  plant 
field,  are: 

First,  it  gives  to  men  who 
directly  control  the  coun- 
try's foremost  power  plants 
the  authoritative  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of 
their  plants. 

Second,  the  sole  activi- 
ties of  its  entire  organiza- 
tion are  directed  toward 
making  this  one  publication 
most  helpful  to  the  influ- 
ential clientele  it  serves. 

Third,  its  frequency  of 
issue,  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  each  month,  correctly 
meets  the  professional  needs 
of  its  subscribers,  and  ef- 
fectively and  economically 
serves  its  advertisers. 

High  quality  circulation, 
close  reader  contact  and  low 
cost  are  assured  to  adver- 
tisers in  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING. 

Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
Member    Audit    Bureau    of    Circulations. 

POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Methods  of  Compensating 
Truck  Drivers 


[continued  from  page  34] 


on     each     one     of     empty     containers 
brought  in  full  of  empty  bottles." 

The  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  spent  much  time  study- 
ing the  best  incentive  methods  for  use 
in  its  business,  is  now  operating  under 
the  following  plan,  which,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  a  somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment from  the  one  which  was  first  used 
by  them  when  they  originally  adopted 
a  wage  incentive.    As  an  official  says : 

UTN  inaugurating  a  bonus  plan  with 

\_  our  drivers,  we  established  a  cer- 
tain number  of  full  loads  to  serve  as 
the  minimum  delivery  for  a  six  day 
week,  such  minimum  being  identical  in 
all  territories.  A  commission  rate  of 
so  much  per  hundred  gallons  delivered 
in  excess  of  this  minimum  was  granted. 
This  plan  did  not  prove  satisfactory  as 
we  found  some  drivers  earning  large 
commissions,  and  others  none  at  all. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  driver 
who  made  deliveries  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  sections  where  a  large  gal- 
lonage  of  gasoline  was  required  had  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  driver  who 
was  required  to  go  on  long  hauls  into 
the  country  where  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  time  was  consumed  in 
driving  to  customers'  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

"After  ascertaining  these  facts,  we 
changed  our  plans  in  such  a  way  that 
the  minimum  amount  of  loads  to  be  de- 
livered before  a  bonus  plan  became  ef- 
fective varied  in  accordance  with  the 
different  routes.  A  thorough  study  was 
made  of  the  particular  conditions  with 
respect  to  long  and  short  hauls  on  each 
route,  and  a  minimum  number  of  loads 
determined,  above  which  the  driver  be- 
gan to  benefit  in  increased  income  from 
each  additional  hundred  gallons  deliv- 
ered. This  plan  has  been  acceptable 
both  to  the  company  and  to  the  driver, 
as  it  does  not  favor  drivers  having 
short  haul  routes.  Where  drivers  are 
being  compensated  on  a  salary  and 
bonus  basis  it  has  been  found  that  they 
are  far  more  interested  in  sales  than 
if  they  were  on  a  straight  salary  basis. 
If  sales  are  falling  off,  it  will  affect 
the  volume  of  deliveries  and  eventually 
the  size  of  their  bonuses,  so  that  drivers 
are  inspired  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
persuade  customers  to  take  deliveries 
of  gas  or  oil,  although  at  first  there 
may  be  doubt  in  the  customers'  minds 
as  to  such  needs. 

"We  attribute  our  constantly  decreas- 
ing delivery  cost  per  gallon  to  the  effi- 
cient working  of  the  bonus  plan." 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  cita- 
tion of  the  experiences  of  the  compa- 
nies   just    given    that    wage    incentive 


plans  for  drivers  who  also  act  as  sales- 
men are  always  practicable  or  satisfac- 
tory. In  fact,  in  some  lines  of  business, 
executives  are  questioning  the  advisa- 
bility of  attempting  to  combine  the 
functions  of  driving  and  selling  and 
are  inclined  to  favor  an  arrangement 
whereby  regular  salesmen  cover  the 
route  from  the  sales  standpoint  only, 
and  the  driver  does  nothing  but  deliver 
the  orders.  Thus,  one  trade  association 
secretary  writes: 

"It  is  the  general  practice  in  the  in- 
dustry (soft  drinks)  to  depend  upon  the 
driver  of  the  delivery  truck  to  get  or- 
ders for  delivery  upon  his  next  trip  or 
the  next  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  some  of  the  larger  bottlers  and 
distributors  to  local  trade,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  get  away  from  this  system 
and  to  use  salesmen  who  do  nothing 
but  solicit  trade  from  the  retailers,  the 
drivers  doing  nothing  but  deliver  the 
goods  and  collect  empty  containers. 
Some  of  those  who  have  used  this  sys- 
tem have  been  very  successful  and  con- 
sider the  driver  system  antiquated  and 
a  thing  of  the  past.  This  tendency  Is 
fast  gaining  ground." 

AS  has  been  mentioned,  a  number 
of  concerns  have  worked  out  bonus 
plans  for  drivers  which  are  based  on 
factors  other  than  sales  made.  Thus, 
Miller  Rhoads,  Incorporated,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  which  operates  on  an  aver- 
age of  twenty-three  delivery  trucks 
daily,  has  a  merit  and  demerit  system 
of  bonus  payments. 

A  large  ice  company  pays  a  bonus  of         ' 
$9  per  month  to  its  drivers  based   on 
the  following  factors: 

1.  Avoiding    accidents $2 

2.  Lack  of  complaint  from  cus- 

tomers both  as  to   service 
and  weight 3 

3.  Care  of  equipment 4 

The   vice-president   of   this    company 

states: 

"We  have  found  that  these  additional 
payments  have  produced  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  less  accidents,  find  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  our  equipment  much 
improved  and  have  saved  a  considerable 
amount  in  repairs  to  our  trucks." 

That  the  principle  upon  which  in- 
centive wage  plans  are  based  is  one 
which  is  gradually  gaining  wider  ac- 
ceptance by  practical  business  men  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  such  methods 
are  being  adopted  as  a  basis  for  remu- 
neration for  an  increasing  number  of 
different  kinds  of  work.  The  successful 
application  of  such  a  method  to  drivers 
is  a  case  in  point. 
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HIGH  RECORDS 

Another  year  of  achievement 

1  HE  AVERAGE  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  The  New  York 
Times  in  1925  ^\as  over  385,000 — greater  than  any  other  regular 
morning  newspaper  in  New  York. 

The  present  net  paid  circulation  of  the  daily  edition  averages  more 
than  360,000  and  of  the  Sunday  edition  over  600,000.  This  circu' 
lation  represents  the  largest  group  of  intelligent  readers  ever  assembled 
by  one  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  interests  and  appeals  to  those  who  wish 
to  keep  fully  informed  on  the  news  events  throughout  the  world. 
Its  circulation,  therefore,  embraces  the  highest  quality  of  discrimin- 
ating readers. 

The  volume  of  advertising  in  The  Times — 28,200,444  agate 
lines  in  1925 — sets  a  new  high  record  for  New  York  City,  exceed- 
ing the  total  of  1924  by  1,916,520  lines.  The  margin  by  which  The 
Times  led  the  second  newspaper — 10,963,382  lines — also  sets  a  new 
record. 

More  significant  than  the  unprecedented  volume  of  advertising 
was  its  character.  Advertisements  offered  for  publication  in  The 
New  York  Times  are  subject  to  censorship  to  protect  readers  from 
false,  misleading  or  questionable  announcements.  Thousands  of 
lines  of  advertisements  were  rejected  because  they  did  not  conform 
to  its  standards  and  ideals  of  a  newspaper's  obligations  to  the  public. 

®I|0  N^m  fork  Sltm^a 

1925  RECORDS 

Circulation— net  sales 141,204,072 

Net  average  daily  and  Sunday 386,860 

Pages  printed 9,955,973,960 

Paper  consumed 160,314,611  pounds 

Ink  consumed 3,295,547  pounds 

Advertising  space 28,200,444  agate  lines 
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'OTICE  the  manufacturers 
your  town  who  are 
turning  to  gas  for  fuel. 
When  you  realize  that  one  in- 
dustrial consumer  uses  more  gas 
than  hundreds  of  domestic  cus- 
tomers, you  can  see  what  a  •^'■e- 
mendous  growth  the  gas  indus- 
try is  undergoing  with  the  active 
development  with  this  type  of 
business.  Of  course  the  demand 
for  all  types  of  equipment  and 
supplies  is  growing  correspond- 
ingly. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  application 
of  your  product  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. No  cost  or  obligation 
to  you. 


Gas  Age-Record 


Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Indus 
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What  Are  Problems 
of  Advertising? 

[CONTINXJED  FROM  PAGE  22] 

editorial  weakne.ss  or  methods  of 
securing  circulation — all  these  and 
others,  responsibility  for  which  is 
shared  alike  by  advertiser,  agent  and 
publisher,  represent  the  wasted  ad- 
vertising effort  which  the  friends  of 
advertising  must  be  zealous  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  to  a  minimum. 

In  1926  let  us  look  these  facts 
squarely  in  the  face.  Let  us  work 
together  for  a  better  organization 
of  our  information  before  we  spend 
our  money — more  head  work,  less 
guess  work.  This  is  a  job  that  calls 
for  the  best  there  is  in  us.  And  it 
is  the  surest  way  to  build  in  the 
public  mind  an  enduring  faith  that 
advertising  is  not  a  load  which  the 
consumer  must  carry,  but  an  eco- 
nomic force  which  makes  at  the  same 
time  for  lower  prices  and  better  liv- 
ing. 

Evaluation 

Says  C.   K.   W'oodbridge 

Advertising's  biggest  problem  is 
to  create  a  picture  of  advertising 
factors  that  will  enable  the  in- 
dividual in  business  and  in  public 
service  to  see  the  place  each  kind  of 
advertising  should  occupy  so  he  may 
gage  its  value  in  doing  the  specific 
job  before  him. 

A  generous  concession  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  buyers,  sellers  of  space, 
and  creators  of  advertisements  that 
we  know  well  only  a  part  of  the  story 
will  help  create  the  picture. 

Problem  Remains  the  Same 
Says  William  D.  Mcjunkin 

The  years  change  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  problem  of  advertising  re- 
mains the  same — to  sell  more  goods 
at  a  profit  to  the  advertiser.  Meth- 
ods and  manners  may  be  transient 
but  the  task  stands  intact.  If  ad- 
vertising is  to  find  itself  in  demand, 
it  will  be  because  this  persuasive 
force  continues  to  be  more  resultful 
than  its  cost  in  building  and  holding 
sales  volume. 

Each  year,  if  one  chose,  he  might 
concentrate  on  the  advertising 
phases  of  the  moment  and  mistake 
them  for  problems  of  permanence. 
Every  month  in  the  year's  span  there 
are  disturbances  which  might  be  con- 
fused with  developments.  By  this, 
please  do  not  think  I  am  contending 
for  a  hardening  of  the  mental 
arteries  on  the  subject  of  advertis- 
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ing.  Far  from  it — modern  business 
is  on  wheels  and  advertising  must 
be  mobile  in  mind  to  keep  up  with 
it.  But  I  am  a  fundamentalist  in 
my  belief  that  the  problem  of  ad- 
vertising is  old,  although  the  remedy 
may  be  new. 

Advertising,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
longs in  the  market  place  and  not  in 
the  forum.  When  it  is  directed  to 
make  the  greatest  number  of  sales 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  bent  to  make  the 
most  progress. 

Stretching  the  Dollar 

.Soys  Thomas  F.  Logan 

To  my  mind  advertising's  biggest 
problem  is  simply  this — the  finding 
of  ways  and  means  whereby  the  ad- 
vertiser's dollar  can  be  made  to  go 
still  further  than  is  the  case  today. 

Advertising  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  American  business.  With- 
out it  quantity  production,  as  we 
know  it  today  in  the  United  States, 
is  impossible.  Curtail  the  rate  of 
production  in  our  factories,  then  up 
go  prices,  out  goes  prosperity,  and 
down  go  our  enviable  standards  of 
living. 

Advertising  counsellors  are  the  ex- 
perts to  whom  business  looks  to 
watch  after  the  advertising  appro- 
priations. Other  experts  have  their 
responsibilities.  To  see  that  adver- 
tising investments  are  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  will  best  and  most 
economically  serve  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry is  the  paramount  duty  of  ad- 
vertising men.  Larger  appropri- 
ations should  not  be  recommended 
until  we  are  sure  that  we  are  mak- 
ing the  fullest  possible  use  of  what 
we  have. 

There  are  ways  to  exact  more 
from  the  advertising  dollar.  Adver- 
tising's job  is  to  find  these  ways  by 
the  study  of  public  reactions  and 
merchandising  evidence,  followed  by 
intelligent  translation  into  terms  of 
copy  and  art. 


Crowell,  Williams  &  Company,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  recently  established  in  Chicago. 
The  officers  of  the  new  organization 
are  as  follows:  L.  A.  Crowell,  presi- 
dent; Jay  C.  Williams,  secretary;  F.  H. 
Marling,  treasurer. 

Roger  A.  Johnstone 

San  Francisco  publishers  represen- 
tative, will  represent  the  Motorist  Class 
Group,  Chicago,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  was  formerly.  Chicago  manager  of 
Modern  Priscilta.  | 

\orman  F.  D^ Evelyn  ' 

San   Francisco,  will   direct  advertis-  j 
ing-  for  George  D.  Roberts  &  Company, 
Inc.,  stock  and  bond  house,  same  city.   | 


The  Future  of  the  Telephone 


It  was  fifty  years  ago  that  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
invented  the  telephone,  and  yet  this  anniversary  is 
but  a  milestone  in  the  progress  of  telephone  devel- 
opment. As  the  giant  oak  with  its  complicated 
structure  grows  from  the  acorn,  so  a  nation-wide 
system  has  grown  out  of  Bell's  single  telephone 
instrument. 

The  interconnection  of  millions  of  telephones 
throughout  the  land,  regardless  of  distance,  has 
not  come  about  easily.  It  has  resulted  from  a 
series  of  scientific  discoveries  and  technical 
achievements  embodied  in  a  telephone  plant  of 
vast  extent  and  intricacy.  Great  economies  have 
already  been  gained  by  such  technical  improve- 
ments and  more  are  sure  to  follow  for  the  benefit 
of  telephone  users  everywhere. 

There  are  still  to  come  many  other  discoveries 
and  achievements,  not  only  in  transmission  of 
speech,  but  also  in  the  material  and  construction 
details  of  every  part  of  the  network  of  plant. 

The  future  of  die  telephone  holds  forth  the  prom- 
ise of  a  service  growing  always  greater  and  better, 
and  of  continued  progress — the  end  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
AND  Associated  Companies 

BELL  ®  SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR. 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 


Topeka.  a  midwest  primary  market.    Gi^ 


Topeka,  Kansas 


Shoe 

and 

Leather 

Reporter 

Boston 

The   outstanding    publication    of   the   shoe, 
leather    and    allied    industries.      Practically 
100%    coverage    of    the    men    who   actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.    In  its 
67th   year.      Published   each  Thursday.    J6 
yearly.      Member  ABP   and   ABC. 
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THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal, 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPl  D  S.  M  1  CHI  GA  N 


Advertising 


fP 


Typographe 


Undoubtedly  the 

full  page  advertisement 
enjoys  an  advantage 
over  its  little  brother, 
the  eighth-page  adver- 
tisement. The  small 
advertiser  can  greatly 
reduce  his  disadvant- 
age by  using  our  typo- 
graphy based  on  twenty 
years'  experience. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


Do  You  Need  M  All  INfl  I  1ST  *"*  Business 
an  Accurate  "lAlLUNVj  HO  1  „r  Indlvlduar 
S'atianal  or  Loral — Every  possible  Hat  guannteed 
99%  accurate  and  taken  from  latest  ftralUble 
directories  and  sources  or  original  letters.  An  iver- 
age  cost  01  jjsj^T-,-;  pgj.  Thousand  Names 
Discount  In  large  quantities.  Tbere  U  no  tilt  we 
can't  furnish.      Write  us  today. 

Informatirm  and  catalogue  utithout  charge 

NATIONAL    MAILING     LIST    COMPANY 

24-ASF.    William    Street  Newark,     NT   J. 


In  Sharper  Focus 


W.  S.  Lockwood 

AFTER  a  ^eat  deal  of  painful 
thought,  the  idea  came  to  me  that 
^a  brief  biography  of  this  sort 
should  cluster  around  some  outstand- 
ing central  incident,  like  grapes  around 
a  Welch  ad,  and  so  I  have  selected  for 
mine  the  rescue  of  a  beautiful  heiress 
from  a  runaway  horse  in  Central  Park. 
As  a  very  young  child,  I  had  my 
imagination  inflamed  by  the  account  of 


how  a  poor  but  worthy  young  man,  rid- 
ing in  Central  Park,  saw  a  beautiful 
young  heiress  completely  carried  away 
by  an  ungovernable  horse,  how  he 
galloped  madly  after  her  until  he  was 
alongside,  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
drew  her  from  the  back  of  the  frantic 
runaway  and  carried  her,  fainting,  to 
a  nearby  bench  where  she  revived  in 
plenty  of  time  to  marry  him  and  live 
happily  ever  after. 

I  had  been  born  in  Brooklyn  but 
realized  this  social  error  almost  imme- 
diately and  moved  to  Chicago.  Know- 
ing, however,  that  in  order  to  ride  a 
horse  in  Central  Park  it  is  necessary 
to  live  in  New  York,  I  determined  to 
enter  the  advertising  profession. 

Just  as  a  beginning,  I  had  to  take  a 
job  addressing  envelopes  and  licking 
stamps  in  a  mail-order  concern  out  in 
Chicago  but,  after  all,  this  was  adver- 
tising, and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
it  led  to  a  job  as  advertising  manager 
(they  used  to  make  advertising  man- 
agers out  of  very  raw  material  twenty 


years  ago.  It  seems  that  there  wasn't 
much  time  for  it  to  age  in  the  wood 
and  get  properly  mellow.) 

I  next  got  a  job  on  the  road,  selling. 
I  have  always  been  glad  of  that  and 
at  the  time  I  remember  I  felt  that  per- 
haps, when  it  came  to  the  capture  of 
the  heiress,  a  little  selling  ability 
would  be  desirable.  I  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  travelling  over 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Illinois;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  began  to  get  an 
inkling  of  what  all  this  advertising 
was  about.  I  began  to  meet  the  people 
that  we  had  to  sell  things  to.  I  began 
to  meet  the  people  that  we  had  to  sell 
things  through.  I  consider  that  ex- 
perience exceedingly  valuable.  I 
wouldn't  give  a  million  dollars  for  it — 
for  a  reason  which  any  reader  who 
knows  me  will  readily  understand. 

Eventually  I  got  back  to  Chicago  and 
then  I  was  persuaded  to  take  a  job  as 
a  newspaper  reporter.  I  think  that 
every  minute  of  the  time  spent  at  the 
work  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold — if 
somebody  will  only  find  out  how  much 
a  minute  weighs. 

Then  I  sold  advertising  on  a  trade 
paper  and  in  those  days  selling  adver- 
tising on  a  trade  paper  was  truly  a 
Protean  pastime.  We  didn't  just  go 
around  and  shake  hands  and  say, 
"Please  give  me  a  contract,"  or,  "I 
trust  we  are  on  your  list  this  year." 
Oh  no,  we  used  to  make  the  layout, 
write  the  copy,  take  it  around  to  the 
prospect  and  get  his  O.  K.  and  then  go 
around  and  collect  for  it  after  the  ad 
was  printed.  Well,  I  sold  a  little  ad- 
vertising; in  fact  I  sold  enough  adver- 
tising to  keep  me  alive  so  that  I  can 
be  here  now  dictating  this  autobiog- 
raphy to  a  beautiful  red  head,  and  all 
the  time  I  was  learning  a  whole  lot 
about  advertising,  only  it  wasn't  so 
much  at  the  other  fellow's  expense  as 
my  own. 

But  all  the  while  the  rescuing  of  the 
heiress  was  in  my  mind  as  the  great 
solution  of  all  my  problems.  You  will 
note  the  picture  of  myself  in  riding 
costume  which  beautifies  this  page. 
This  is  the  costume  I  wore  at  that 
great  event.     But  I  am  anticipating. 

Selling  advertising  for  a  magazine 
eventually  set  my  feet  upon  the  down- 
ward path  which  led  to  selling  adver- 
tising for  an  agency.  Here,  like  a 
newer  Poo-Bah,  1  would,  as  copy  man, 
write  the  copy  and  then,  as  copy  chief, 
I  would  revise  it  and  then,  as  account 
executive,  I  would  turn  the  whole 
thing  down  and  declare  that  the  agency 
was  "going  to  the  dogs."  Not  many 
accounts  stayed  with  this  agency  very 
long — and  neither  did  I. 

Then  I  got  another  job  as  advertis- 
ing manager  and  after  these  people 
discovered  that  I  was  still  bent  upon 
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D  S?  C   Paper   ^    and   the   Paper  Maker 


The  maker  of  paper  feels  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  work.  Rightfully  so,  for  on 
its  excellence  may  rest  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  man  who  uses  it.  Paper  is 
the  foundation  of  the  printed  word,  the 
sponsor  of  its  proper  reception. 

Dill  y  Collins  have  been  makers  of 
quality  papers  for  generations.  In  many 
a  fine  book,  on  many  a  splendidly  printed 
sheet  you  can  find  the  diamond  D 
watermark,  for  printers  long  ago  learned 


that  Dye  papers  are  dependable. 
There  are  twenty  standard  D  ^  C 
lines,  coated,  uncoated  and  cover  papers. 
Each  is  as  fine  as  craftsmanship  can 
make  it,  and  all  are  economically  suited 
to  their  purpose.  When  you  plan  your 
printing,  whether  a  single  catalogue  or 
folder,  or  a  complete  advertising  cam- 
paign, ask  your  printer  what  paper  to  use 
— and  profit  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  apt 
to  select  one  of  the  many  D  y  C  papers. 


DILL  ^ 


COLLINS 

oj  iriniing  Fapi 


ers 


List  of  Dill  y  Collins  Co.'s  distributers  and  their  offices 


Atlanta — The  Chatfield  W  Woods  Company 
Baltimore — J.  Francis  Hock  tsS  Co. 
Boston — John  Carter  13  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo— The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Company 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Hartford — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City— Bermingham,  Little  y  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NewYorkCity— Marquardt,  Blakey  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  y  Wright  Paper  Co. 


New  York  City — M.  y  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  ii  Woods  Company 
Portland,  Ore.— Blake,  McFall  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Sacramento,  Calif. — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — .'Vcme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco— Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  ii  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
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FollowThem 
South 


Ice  and  snow  have  caused  thousands  of  people  from  Northern 
cities  and  farms  to  go  South  for  the  \Mnter — to  the  sunshine  of 
the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 

National  Advertisers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  "follow  up" 
this  prosperous  group.  The  Daily  Herald  is  "the"  medium  to  use, 
for  it  "Covers  the  Coast" — Waveland,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Gulfport, 
Mississippi  City,  Biloxi,  Ocean  Springs,  Long  Beach.  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Wiggins,  McHenry,  Lyman. 

The^Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


// 


it's  a  selling  help  h 

the  fullest  sense — 

it's  an 

EIN/OH-FREEM)!III 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


"327  E.  29th  St. 
Lexington  5780 
New  York  Citv 


Magazine  Interest  for  Sale 

Wanted  ?20,000  additional  capital.  Wit 
sell  1/5  interest  in  publishing  corpora 
tion  established  for  20  years  and  own 
ing  leading  magazine  in  its  industry. 
Annual  revenue  over  $100,000.  Proposi- 
tion will  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Member  of  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  Pre 
fer  either  outside  capital  or,  if  services 
must  be  young  editorial  man  or  adver 
Using  man  with  experience  either  ii 
New  York  or  Chicago  who  is  capable  o 
earning  salary.  All  correspondence  ir 
strictest  confidence.  Box  No.  346,  Adv 
&  Selling  Fort.,  9  E,  38th  St.,  New  York 
N.    Y. 


In  the 

Lumber 

Field 


i 


It's  the 

Atnericanj^mbennan 

Established  1873 
Published  Weekly  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Confidential  Investigations 


tlie   finest   possible   equipment 


of    bu 
confiden 


id    special 


ird   cli 
of    course,    we    have    sc.it.u.i, 
earch    reports    on    387    separate 
nd     108     special  .---j:--- 

nd   for  booklet. 


•chandi: 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,        New  York  City 

Tel.:    Wisconsin    5067 


CHURCH  MANAGEMENT 

534  HURON  BD.  CLEVELAND 


the  higher  education,  I  got  a  job  as 
the  circulation  manager  of  a  magazine, 
which  is  the  same  thing  pretty  near  as 
being  the  sales  manager  for  some  kind 
of  a  mail-order  proposition  that  hardly 
anybody  wants.  Still  I  managed  to 
double  the  circulation  of  this  magazine 
by  spreading  a  report  that  it  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  censor. 

An  eastern  publisher  learned  of  my 
gTeat  achievement  and  invited  me  to 
come  down  to  New  York  and  do  like- 
wise. This  was  the  Current  Literature 
Publishing  Company,  and  I  spent  a 
couple  of  very  agreeable  years  on  West 
Twenty-ninth  Street. 

IN  my  off  moments,  or  rather,  say, 
in  my  odd  moments,  I  had  written 
a  little  fiction  and  sold  it  to  various 
magazines  under  the  pen  name  of 
Scammon  Lockwood.  One  story,  en- 
titled "De  Luxe  Annie,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
was  dramatized  and  ran  for  about  four 
months  in  New  York,  or  rather  just . 
barely  sauntered  along  and  then  was 
made  into  motion  pictures  by  Norma 
Talmadge  and  later  produced  in  Lon- 
don. It  almost  made  me  famous  but  I 
still  needed  the  heiress. 

Then  Henry  Theobald,  president  of 
the  Toledo  Scale  Company,  invited  me 
out  there  to  manage  his  advertising 
department.  Apparently  I  managed 
Mr.  Theobald's  Advertising  Depart- 
ment in  a  manner  that  didn't  distress 
him  too  much.  At  least  this  must  have 
been  the  case,  because  he  let  me  re- 
main until  F.  F.  Manville  of  Johns- 
Manville,  Incorporated,  suggested  that 
I  come  back  to  New  York. 

This  time  I  was  determined  that  I 
should  be  no  longer  frustrated.  I 
rented  an  apartment  near  Central  Park 
and  began  to  take  up  in  a  really  serious 
way  the  business  of  rescuing  young 
heiresses. 

Sure  enough,  one  morning  as  I  was 
loping  along  the  reservoir  I  saw  a  horse 
approaching  at  a  mad  gallop.  This 
looked  like  my  chance. 

As  it  came  closer  I  perceived  at  once 
that  the  rider  was  a  beautiful  young 
heiress.  I  wheeled,  dug  the  spurs  into 
my  steed  and  started  after  them.  I 
caught  up  with  the  beautiful  heiress, 
grabbed  the  bridle  and  brought  both 
our  horses  to  a  standstill. 

"You  damn  idiot!"  exclaimed  the 
beautiful  young  heiress,  "leave  my 
horse  alone." 

However,  despite  this  somewhat  in- 
auspicious first  meeting,  the  beautiful 
heiress  and  I  are  married — happily 
married,  it  is  whispered — but  not  to 
each  other. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  I  couldn't  find  the 
picture  of  myself  in  a  riding  suit, 
which  I  intended  to  run  with  this  auto- 
biography and  at  the  last  minute  I  had 
to  substitute  one  of  myself  just  after 
a  somewhat  heated  argument  with  the 
engine  of  my  motor  boat. 

So  kindly  change  above  to  read  that 
the  heiress  was  drowning  in  Man- 
hassett  Bay  and  that  I  held  up  her 
beautiful  chin  until  somebody  threw  us 
a  life  preserver. 
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^hoto-Sngraving  proclaims  the^JMode  in  Qems 

HOW  THE  JEWELERS  ENLIVEN  THEIR  MARKET  .  .  .  'Reported  by  JAMES  WALLEN 


Gems  are  eternal  but  the  manner  of  their 
arrangement  improves  with  the  refinements 
of  the  ages. 

The  jeweler  must  needs  inform  the  world 
that  never  before  have  gems  been  so  dis- 
creetly and  exquisitely  mounted  as  now. 
He  proclaims  it  with  pictures. 

In  this,  the  crowning  hour  of  the  jeweler's 
art,  the  photo-engraver  is  proving  his  most 
effective  ally. 


The  American  Photo-Engravers  Associa- 
tion encourages  its  members  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  jewelers  and  every  other  craft 
by  study  and  research. 

The  Association  booklet, "The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere,"  illuminates  the 
story  of  the  photo-engravers'  progress  for 
all  who  care  to  ask  a  member  for  a  copy. 
The  booklet  is  also  sent  direct  from  the 
Chicago  ofBce. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

€>  ASSOCIATION© 


GENERAL      OFFICES     •     863     MONADNOCK      BLOCI 


Copyright,  1926,  American  Photo-Engravm  Amcialion 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISING'S  GREATEST 
REFERENCE  WORK 

100,000  QUEEEES  CO'H° 


sn    Ai.)\ 

.EJv'S   A.WLAl,  AXL)  CONA'EX- 
TION    VHAR   BOOK   1925-26. 

This  volume  gives  for  the  first  time  informa- 
tion  and   data   needed   by   all   advertising    inter- 
ing  British  advertising,  British  mar- 
kets and  British  Empire  Trade.    You  can  turn  to 
its  pages  with  your  thousand  and  one  advertis- 
ing  questions   concerning   any    phase   of    British 
and  methods — and  know  that 
nd   accurate   and   up-to-date 


from   the   brief   outline   of   con- 
ng,    that   this    ANNUAL    is    really 
and  complete  Reference   Data  cav- 
n  of    British  advertising's  Market  Survey  and  Research  Tables — a  corn- 
Textbook   covering    the   latest    developments    in    British    advertising — and 
Report  of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention  held  this  year 


You   will 
tents 
Series  of   Din 


The 


the 

and    Research    Tables 
be  worth  many  times  the  cost  ot 
the   book  to  those  American   Ad- 
vertising     Agents,      international 


adv 


interested  in 
Great  Britain,  in 
and  Colonial  markets,  or 
uring      advertising      from 


For  instance,  here  are  given  the 
1,100  leading  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire — with 
not  only  their  addresses  and  the 
names  of  their  advertising  man- 
agers, but  with  a  complete  sched- 
ule of  all  advertising  rates,  page 
and  column  sizes,  publishing  and 
closing  dates,  circulation,  etc. 
Nothing  so  complete,  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  as  this  has 
ever  before  been  produced  in  any 
country.  In  the  Market  Survey 
Section  likewise  there  are  thou- 
sands of  facts,  figures  and  sta- 
tistics given  in  the  various  Tables 
and  Analyses. 

The  working  tools  of  any  American 
advertising  man  who  ia  in  any  way 
Interested  In  British  markets  or  In 
British  advertlsir 
plete  without   this 


CONTENTS— In  Brief 

Nearly    500    pages,    large    size, 
crammed    with    data,    facts,    ideas. 

Hrsl. A     Conip!ile     A,lvir;i>inK     Texl-Hook     on     the 

Advertising  Developments  of  the  Year;  Methods, 
Media,  Men,  Events.     22  chapters,  25,000  words 


Book 


tself. 


Second. M. 

TaBles— ;  .  . 

Britain  of  he 
your  market,  how  to  conduct  research,  how  to 
find  the  facts  you  want,  how  and  where  to 
launch  your  campaign  and  push  your  goods — 
together  with  actual  detailed  tacts  and  statistics 
on     markets,     districts,     population,     occupation. 

Third. The   Official,    Full   and   Authoritative   Report 

of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention 
at  Harrogate.  Another  complete  book  in  itself — 
60,000  words,  76  Addresses  and  Papers — consti- 
tuting the  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  best  and 
latest  advertising  methods,  selling  plans  and 
policies,  and  distribution  schemes,  ever  issued  in 
this  country,  touching  on  every  phase  of 
publicity   and  selling  work. 

Fourth. A    Complete    List    and    Dala-Refcrenre    and 

Series  of  Directories,  covering  every  section  of 
British  Advertising:  Fourteen  Sections,  5,600 
Separate  Entries  with  all  relevant  facts  about 
than   250,000   words,   embracing  dis- 


tinct Sect 
British  Publicatioi 
seas  Publications, 
Outdoor    Publicity 


>mplete  Lists  and  Dat; 
Advertising  Agents,   Over- 
erseas  Agents,    Billposters, 
us.    Vanj    Tram    and   Rail- 
Dressing,  Dis 


g.  blgns, 
_  lay-Publicity,  Novelty  Advertising,  Aerial  Pub- 
licity,  Containers,  Commercial  Art,  Postal  Pub- 
licity, Printing,  Engraving,  Catalogue  and 
Fancy  Papers,  etc.,  and  a  complete  Section  on 
British  Advertising  CTubs. 

Really  Four  Works  in  One — A 
Hundred  Thousauid  Facts — The 
All-in     Advertising     Compendium. 


pared  Questionnaires — the  combined 
efforts  of  a  score  of  experts — the  help 
of  more  than  3.000  advertlslnf  met) 
Id  collecting  the 
brought   together  : 


by  return,  postpaid,  ready  for  your 
Immediate    use,    you    need    merely    fill 

cheque  or  money  order  for  $4.00  and 
the  British  Advertiser's  Annual  and 
Convention   Tear    Book    1925-26,    will 


Sign  this  Coupon  and  Post  it  To-day — 


The     Publisher! 


9  East  38 
Please  send 
TIRER'S       . 


n    Year    Book,     1925-26. 
Selling    Fortnightly." 
ew    York. 
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The  Use  of  Your  Cor- 
porate Name 

[continued  from   PAGE  23] 

goods  by  a  competitor  where  the  first 
company  has  its  corporate  name  regis- 
tered and  the  key  word  in  that  name 
is  the  name  which  is  sought  by  the 
second   manufacturer. 

The  rule  has  been  that  to  do  this  the 
goods  must  be  of  different  Ivinds  so  that 
there  would  be  no  possible  confusion, 
and  also  that  the  name  adopted  by  the 
second  person  must  be  so  distinctively 
written  that  there  would  be  no  question 
that  the  trademark  right  would  come 
from  the  distinctive  form  of  writing 
and  not  in  the  name  itself. 

The  courts  have  met  this  in  various 
ways,  depending  upon  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  of 
America  objected  to  the  Miller  Broth- 
ers Star  Shoe  Company  using  the  word 
"United"  in  block  type  in  a  rectangular 
shaped  panel,  and  were  successful  be- 
cause the  court  felt  that  the  Miller 
Brothers  Company  should  not  use  the 
word  "United"  even  so  distinguished. 
The  word  "United"  was  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  corporate  name  of 
the  opposing  party  and  should  be  so 
respected. 

THE  court  pointed  out  that  while  no 
mark  could  be  registered  which 
merely  consisted  of  a  name  of  a  corpo- 
ration not  written  in  some  distinctive 
manner,  yet  that  would  not  permit  the 
appropriation  of  the  good  will  of  an 
established  concern  by  the  adoption  of 
the  same  name  by  another. 
To  summarize  these  rules: 

1.  Where  a  name  is  the  predominating 
one  in  a  corporation's  title,  another 
will  not  be  allowed  to  adopt  the 
same  name  even  on  different  lines  of 
goods  and  thereby  profit  by  the  rep- 
utation and  good  will  of  the  first 
adoptor. 

2.  That  the  writing  of  the  name  by 
the  second  person  to  use  it,  when  it 
is  the  predominating  word  in  the 
corporate  title  of  another,  must  be 
so  distinctively  written  that  the 
special  way  of  writing  it  is  in  fact 
the  trademark  and  not  the  name 
itself. 

3.  That  even  where  the  lines  of  goods 
are  remote,  if  the  effort  is  plain  to 
try  to  take  advantage  of  the  prior 
adopter's  reputation  and  advertis- 
ing, a  registration  of  the  predom- 
inating word  in  the  corporate  title 
of  the  first  adoptor  by  a  second  per- 
son will  be  prohibited. 

4  What  products  using  the  same  trade- 
mark may  be  conflicting,  is  for  the 
courts  to  say.  To  date  such  strange 
bed-fellows  as  meats  and  tires,  and 
pencils  and  razors  have  been  found, 
and  doubtless  were  well  taken  to  be 
conflicting  if  sold  under  the  same 
trade  name,  especially  if  such  name 
appeared  in  the  corporate  title  of 
the  original  company. 
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Moving  Baltimore 
en  Masse 


Three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  people  visited  The  Baltimore 
News  Christmas  Show  from  November  30  to  December  24.  Lines 
of  people  eight  blocks  in  length  waited  to  see  this  extraordinary 
show,  which  covered  one  floor  of  the  Hearst  Tower  Building. 
Traffic  was  disorganized  and  extra  police  were  brought  out 
to  take  care  of  the  great  crowds.  This  truly  shows  the  accept- 
ance of  The  Baltimore  News  and  its  exclusive  exploitation  of 
Baltimore's  most  complete  Christmas  exhibition. 


The  Baltimore  American  "Home  Beautiful"  exhibit  moved 
127,000  people  from  November  1  to  November  8.  Four  homes 
were  beautifully  furnished  by  Baltimore  merchants.  The  homes 
were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  weather  man  was 
against  that  particular  week.  It  rained  three  days  during  the 
week,  and  even  rain  did  not  keep  the  people  away;  127,000  of 
them  visited  the  exhibit — this  was  the  most  successful  home 
demonstration  in  the  history  of  Baltimore. 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

AND 


The  Fastest  Growing  Newspapers  in  Baltimore 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO.  PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

St.   Louis— Los   Angeles  New  York— Boston 

Chicago— Detroit  Atlanta 
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Earn  more  money 
through 
business  writing 


Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
in  them  the  latent  abihty  to  write  good 
business  copy  and  to  earn  good  money 
doing  it. 

S.  Roland  Hall  tells  you  how.  He 
gives  you  the  practical  training  needed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  profitable  op- 
portunities in  the  business  writing  field. 
He  gives  you  in  this  library  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  qualify  for  such  well- 
paying  positions  as  correspondence  su- 
pervisor, collection  correspondent,  sales 
letter  writer,  house  organ  editor  and 
publicity  writer.  He  tells  you  how  to 
write  business  stories  and  articles  for 
magazines. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 

Library  of 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four     volumes,      1272     pages.     SJ/g     x     8, 

fully    illustraled,    librarv    biti'ding 
$1.00     in    ten     days     and     S2.00    monthly 
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etters,   etc. 

Free  examination 
Send  no  money 

Small  monthly  payments 

These   four  bonks  will  increase   your  earn 

OWLT,   by   giving  yoi:  a   thorough   mastery 

usiness    writing  principles   anil   methods. 

Put  this  set  to  work 

for  you  in   1926 

At  ail  this  coupon— NOW 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 


VRITINO      I 
for  ten   days'    free    examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  se 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  yoL 
price  of  Jll.OO  has  been  paid.  If  not  ' 
will  write  you  for  shipping   instructions. 


Fixing  the  Salesman's  Task 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   40] 


Tenth.  We  could  require  him  to  as- 
semble sales  portfolios  that  would  help 
him  to  visualize  his  sales  talks. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  to 
show  how  salesmen's  tasks  can  be  fixed. 
As  before  stated,  there  are  some  who 
contend  that  it  is  not  practical  to  at- 
tempt to  standardize  a  salesman's 
work  because  of  the  fact  that  his  per- 
sonality plays  such  a  large  part  in  his 
success.  They  contend  that  rigid  rules 
of  work  and  insistence  on  systematic 
procedure  tend  to  stifle  the  salesman's 
originality,  enthusiasm  and  person- 
ality. 

MY  personal  opinion  is  that  as  men 
interested  in  distribution  or  sell- 
ing we  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  the 
salesman  as  a  temperamental,  Impulsive 
type  who  must  be  allowed  to  work  his 
own  way  or  he  will  not  work  at  all. 
This  idea  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  demand  today  is  not  for 
the  abnormal  nor  the  subnormal  but 
for  a  'good  normal  type  salesman,  not 
the  high  pressure  type  but  the  good- 
will building  type  who  is  reliable,  de- 
pendable, and  last  but  not  least,  trac- 
table. 

We  will  admit  that  there  is  a  limit 
in  the  matter  of  fixing  tasks  and  we 
wouldn't  under  any  circumstances  want 
to  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  make  a 
salesman  into  a  machine  or  as  syste- 
matic as  an  accountant.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  so  many  very  definite 
reasons  why  the  fixing  of  a  certain 
number  of  tasks  is  worthwhile.  Some 
of  these  advantages  are: 

First.  The  salesman  has  a  greater 
interest  in  his  work  when  he  operates 
according  to  a  definite  plan.  Instead 
of  scattering  his  efforts  aimlessly  with 
the  result  that  he  often  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  cannot  locate  the  source 
of  his  difficulty,  he  can  concentrate  on 
one  task  at  a  time  and  make  sure  that 
it  is  well  done  before  going  on  to  the 
next. 

After  all,  selling  is  a  complex  job 
made  up  of  several  component  tasks 
and  if  these  lesser  tasks  are  well  done, 
the  sales  production  as  a  whole  is 
bound  to  be  successful.  Salesmen  who 
do  not  work  according  to  systematic 
plans  often  complain  of  getting  into  a 
rut  and  of  losing  interest  without 
knowing  where  to  look  for  the  trouble. 

Where  specific  tasks  are  assigned, 
greater  interest  can  be  stimulated  by 
applying  incentives  to  the  various 
tasks.  For  example,  recognition  can 
be  given  for  the  highest  percentage  of 
trials  quota,  for  the  best  collection 
record,  for  quality  of  sales  as  well  as 
quantity. 

Second.  The  second  advantage  comes 
from  being  able  to  check  up  on  lax 
activities  and  being  able  to  locate  the 
salesman's  weak  points  -with  a  view  of 


helping  him  overcome  them.  For  ex- 
ample, we  might  discover  that  a  sales- 
man was  not  making  good  installations 
with  the  result  that  customers  were 
dissatisfied.  We  could  then  set  about 
to  bring  his  installations  up  to  a  higher 
standard. 

Third.  One  of  the  biggest  advantages 
and  one  whose  possibilities  are  not  yet 
fully  realized  is  the  opportunity  for 
devising  more  economical  methods  of 
selling. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point  we 
have  discovered  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  have  an  installation  clerk 
make  the  installation  rather  than  the 
salesman,  conserving  the  salesman's 
time  for  tasks  that  require  his  greater 
skill  and  training. 

Where  the  sale  of  certain  styles  of 
machines  involves  a  great  deal  of  dem- 
onstrating and  instructing  it  is  often 
more  economical  to  give  this  task  to  a 
demonstrator. 

Special  help  would  be  rendered  a 
salesman  in  connection  with  any  task 
that  is  beyond  his  skill,  such  as  analyz- 
ing the  accounting  needs  of  a  very 
large  firm. 

WORK  of  a  routine  nature  such  as 
posting  record  cards,  and  making 
up  advertising  lists,  can  be  turned  over 
to  an  office  clerk.  We  have  even  found 
that  the  advertising  can  sometimes 
perform  a  certain  task  more  economi 
cally  than  the  salesman  can  do  it. 

For  example,  we  have  solicited  trials 
by  direct  letter  rather  than  by  door  to 
door  canvass.  One  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  working  out  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  selling  is  to  study 
the  allotment  of  a  salesman's  time  to 
his  various  tasks. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  advantage  is 
better  service  to  customers.  This 
needs  no  comment,  as  it  is  all-impor- 
tant. 

Fifth.  A  more  effective  training 
course  is  possible  when  the  sales  ex- 
ecutive is  directing  his  attention  first 
at  one  task  and  then  at  another.  He 
can  recognize  specific  difficulties  en- 
countered in  connection  with  each  task 
and  then  set  about  to  construct  train- 
ing content  to  meet  these  difficulties.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  the  most  prac- 
tical method  that  could  be  used  in 
building  a  training  course. 

Sixth.  The  sixth  advantage  is  the 
possibility  of  coordinating  sales  effort 
with  manufacturing.  We  manufacture 
various  classes  of  machines  and  we 
must  have  full  line  representation. 

Seventh.  When  the  salesman  knows 
what  his  various  tasks  are,  he  has  a 
better  chance  for  promotion  because 
the  man  who  has  a  well  balanced  sales 
production  is  favored  in  the  matter  of 
promotion. 

Eighth.  As  previously  stated,  a  bet- 
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ter  selection  of  salesmen  is  possible 
when  the  manager  sizes  up  the  appli- 
cant in  terms  of  the  various  duties  to 
be  performed. 

It  might  seem  from  the  foregoing 
description  that  a  Burroughs  sales- 
man's work  is  extremely  complex.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  interested  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  typical's  day's  work,  as 
this,  I  believe,  will  show  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Here  is  about  the  way  he 
works : 

He  reports  for  work  at  8:30,  then 
writes  orders  to  the  shipping  depart- 
ment to  get  machines  delivered,  noti- 
fies the  service  department  of  needs  of 
certain  customers,  etc. 

Next  he  plans  his  day's  work  some- 
thing like  this:  Selection  of  territory 
to  be  worked  in.  He  knows  that  in  this 
territory  collections  should  be  made, 
two  machines  should  be  demonstrated, 
return  calls  should  be  made  on  three 
prospects  having  a  special  system;  he 
has  two  trials  which  should  be  turned 
into  sales  or  else  the  machines  should 
be  removed. 

HE  assembles  record  cards  on  Bur- 
roughs users  in  this  neighborhood, 
also  takes  cards  on  trials  and  other 
interested  prospects. 

Next,  he  travels  to  his  territory  and 
arrives  at  the  first  prospect  about  9:30 
a.  m. 

Demonstration  requires  about  25 
minutes   each. 

He  spends  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
analyzing  the  needs  of  one  of  his  spe- 
cial prospects.  From  2:30  to  4:30  he 
canvasses  for  additional  trials  and 
leads. 

He  makes  a  written  report  of  each 
important  call,  using  a  copy  of  this 
report  as  a  tickler  file  to  follow  up 
prospects.    His  whole  day  is  planned. 

I  am  not  overstating  when  I  say  that 
the  greatest  waste  in  selling  today  is 
the  vast  number  of  salesmen  who  are 
traveling  about  spending  their  firms' 
time  and  money  with  no  definite  idea 
of  the  requirements  of  their  job  other 
than  to  "get  the  business." 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  refinement  of 
manufacturing  processes  —  facto- 
ries have  through  systematic  effort  in- 
creased production  and  decreased  costs 
— during  this  period  the  progress  in 
refinement  and  economy  of  distribution 
hasn't  kept   pace  with   manufacturing. 

The  eyes  of  the  business  world  are 
today  focused  on  the  marketing  prob- 
lem. It  is  high  time  for  us  to  acquire 
the  practice  of  selecting  salesmen  ac- 
cording to  their  qualifications  and  abil- 
ity to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  their 
job.  Before  we  can  hope  to  do  this  we 
must  carefully  analyze  the  job.  And 
then,  after  intelligent  instruction  and 
training,  follow  through  by  definitely  as- 
signing specific  duties. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  the  only  thing  that  keeps  a  train 
on  the  track  is  the  track.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  logical,  practical,  and  ex- 
tremely necessary  that  more  time  of 
the  sales  executive  be  devoted  toward 
"fixing  the  salesman's  task." 


•    •    •    •  now  you  can  have 
information  on  every  market! 


Now  you  can  have  information  on  every  market  at 
your  finger-tips — ready  for  instant  reference. 

The  new  edition  of  Grain's  Market  Data  Book  and 
Directory  affords  compact  information  on  a  hun- 
dred fields  of  industry  and  commerce.  Adequate 
indexing  and  careful  elimination  of  non-essentials 
give  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  a  book 
of  facts  indispensable  in  market  finding  and  market 
analysis. 

Since  the  welcome  given  the  first  issue  in  1921, 
Grain's  Market  Data  Book  has  been  the  acknowl- 
edged first  source  of  market  facts — the  basis  for  in- 
telligent market  analysis. 

Making  the  book  of  even  greater  use  is  a  complete 
directory,  listing  all  business  publications,  classified 
according  to  fields  covered  and  published  with  the 
market  information  on  those  fields.  Here  you  can 
find  out,  along  with  facts  on  where  the  market  is, 
accurate  information  as  to  the  means  and  cost  of 
covering  it  through  business  papers. 

Ganadian  papers  are  classified  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  only  published  list  of  foreign  business  papers 
is  also  included. 

Ask  us  to  send  a  copy  on  our  liberal  ten-day 
approval  plan.  You  decide  whether  the  book 
s  worth  five  dollars  to  you.  If  it  is  not,  send 
t   back   without   obligation. 


Crain^s  Market  Data  Book 
and  Directory 

G.  D.  GRAIN,  Jr.,  Publisher 
537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Reach  600,000  Independent  Young  Women 


Young  women  such  as 
Womans  Press  readers  are  the 
type  you  want  to  sell — keen 
and  intelligent,  they  are  always 
ready  to   recognize  true  merit. 

600,000  young  women  such 
as  these  await  your  message — 


and  in  addition  the  executives 
who  control  the  $23,000,000 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  budget  are  all 
reached  thru  the  Womans 
Press. 

Write   for   rates   and   sample 
copy. 
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600  Lexington  Avenue 
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clients  for  less  than  any  "standard  trade 
differential." 

The  case  aims  at  freedom  in  business, 
the  antithesis  of  price  regulation  either  by 
combination  or  by  Government. 

2.  "This  Case  Does  Not  Aim  to  Pro- 
tect Advertisers  Seeking  Unfair  Ad- 
vantage Over  Competitors." 

The  Commission  counsel  refutes  the 
claim  made  by  the  Four  A's  and  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  that  rebate  of  commission 
by  the  agency  to  the  advertiser  "is  al- 
ways for  the  secret  advantage  of  the 
advertiser  over  his  competitors  and  as 
such  has  been  condemned  by  the  adver- 
tisers." Arguing  that  such  a  statement 
is  a  diametrical  reversal  of  the  facts 
and  that  the  agency  serves  only  as  a 
middle  man  whose  services  may  or  may 
not  be  employed,  the  brief  divides  ad- 
vertisers into  two  classes,  as  follows: 

The  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing his  own  department  of  advertising,  and 
would  receive  the  net  rate  from  the  pub- 
lisher, if  the  publisher  elects  to  take  the 
business  at  such  rate  :  the  other  would  pay 
the  advertising  agency  the  gross  rate  for 
the  space,  which  his  agent  would  buy  at 
the  net  rate  and  receive  his  pay  in  the 
difference.  All  fair  enough  there.  .  .  . 
And  if  the  direct  advertiser  is  able  to  run 
his  own  advertising  department  for  15  per 
cent,  or  whatever  the  differential  may  be, 
he  .""lends  the  same  amount  for  the  adver- 
tising labors  as  the  other,  and  of  course  the 
same  amount  for  the  space  if  he  purchases 
the  quantity  and  quality.  The  entire  argu- 
ment as  to  discrimination  against  the  ad- 
vertiser employing  an  agency  passes  away 
if  It  is  true  or.  anything  like  true,  as  the 
defense  maintains,  that  the  direct  adver- 
tiser must  meet  a  greater  expense  in  at- 
temptmg  to  secure  as  good  results  through 
his  own  advertising  department,  than  the 
differential  comes  to.  If  this  be  correct, 
and  parts  of  the  record  seem  so  to  indi- 
cate, then  the  only  discrimination  against 
the  agency's  client  consists  in  the  privilege 
given  him  of  choosing  to  save  monev  by 
employing  an  agency  while  his  competitor 
blunders  along  trying  to  do  his  own  work — 
and  losing  money  at  it  ! 

The  complaint"  obviously  aims  at  no  dis- 
crimination whatever.  It  demands  a  re- 
turn to  a  free  market  in  the  advertising 
business. 

.!♦•„■»:  '^^'^  discrimination  (in  the  present 
situabon)  exists  so  as  to  prohibit  the  work- 
ing out  in  any  business  of  the  experiment 
to  ascertain  whether  the  work  can  be  done 
by  the  particular  manufacturer  better  and 
T^";®  *?.  •  ^^Plj'  '.'^=^2  ""'  ^"  agency  for  him. 
And  this  effort  the  manufacturer  has  an 
economic  and  legal  right  to  make  un- 
hampered by  any  such  conspiracy  as  here 
shown. 

3.  "Respondent  Agency  Association 
Not  the  Weak  Organization  Contended 
by  the  Defense." 

The  fact  that  only  134  advertising 
agencies  out  of  the  1400  existing  in  the 
country  are  members  of  the  Four  A's, 
the  Commission  declares,  is  no  reliable 
indication,  as  claimed  by  the  defense, 
that  the  organization  is  only  of  minor 
importance.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  while 
these  numerical  figures  may  be  ac- 
curate, nevertheless  the  Association 
members  control  90  per  cent  of  the  ad- 
vertising volume  of  the  nation.  Further, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  largest  of  all  the  agencies 
are  not  members  of  the  Association,  it 
may  be  readily  understood  that  the 
other  outsiders  are  merely  local  busi- 
nesses of  no  national  significance,  lack- 
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ing  in  the  strength  and  ability  to  "fight 
back." 

4.  "The  Question  of  the  Reasonable- 
ness of  the  15  per  cent  Differential  Is 
Immaterial." 

The  Commission  admits  frankly  that 
it  does  not  know  whether  the  15  per 
cent  is  reasonable  or  not,  assuming 
that  in  many  cases  it  may  be  too  high 
while  in  many  others  it  may  be  too  low. 
However,  this  point  is  brought  for- 
ward: 

But  be  this  as  it  may  ...  we  say  that 
the  vice  is  not  the  amount  of  the  15  per 
cent  differential  but  the  fact  that  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  the  parties  here  defend- 
ing has  been  thrown  into  the  scale  of  stab- 
ilizing the  15  per  cent  as  a  fixed  minimum 
rate  of  commission. 

Citing  authorities  for  their  stand  on 
this  point,  the  Commission  quotes, 
among  others,  the  decision  handed  down 
by  Judge  Grosscup  in  the  Swift  case: 

".  .  .  The  statute,  thus  interpreted,  has 
no  concern  with  prices  btit  looks  solely  to 
competition  and  to  the  giving  of  competi- 
tion full  play  by  making  illegal  any  effort 
at  restriction  upon  competition.  Whatever 
combination  has  the  direct  and  necessary 
effect  of  restricting  competition  is,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act  as  now 
interpreted,  restraint  of  trade." 

5.  "The  Cause  of  Action  Herein  Ac- 
cords with  Rather  Than  Opposes  Eco- 
nomic Principles." 

To  support  this  assertion  the  Com- 
mission cites  the  tendency  toward  in- 
tegration in  industry  which  precedent 
has  declared  to  be  legal.  Contending 
that  distribution  is  the  weak  point  of 
the  nation's  business  and  that  it  is  the 
right  of  every  advertiser  to  organize 
his  advertising  department  in  order  to 
integrate  his  distributive  instrumen- 
talities, the  brief  denies  the  right  of 
publishers  to  conspire  against  the  giv- 
ing of  such  advertising  rates  as  will 
make  this  possible.  Individual  publish- 
ers may  sell  their  space  as  they  choose, 
says  the  brief,  but  there  should  be  no 
concerted  action  to  constrain  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right. 

6.  "The  Advertising  Agency's  Prin- 
cipal Is  the  Advertiser." 

The  Commission  claims  that  to  stress 
the  functions  of  the  agency  as  per- 
formed for  the  publishers  is  to  go  back 
into  the  ancient  history  of  the  profes- 
sion when  what  is  the  advertising 
agency  of  today  performed  a  function 
analogous  to  that  of  the  modern  spe- 
cial representative.  Nevertheless,  such 
plea  was  entered  by  respondent's  coun- 
sel upon  the  occasion  of  the  previous 
hearing  of  the  case,  this  in  spite  of 
various  court  decisions  which  had  been 
handed  down  previously,  stating  that 
the  advertiser  and  not  the  publisher 
was  the  principal  to  whom  the  agent 
owed  responsibility. 

Quoting  further  testimony  to  this 
end  the  Commission  calls  attention  to 
the  work  of  Clowry  Chapman,  entitled 
The  Law  of  Advertising  and  Sales, 
which  is  quoted  at  some  length  in  the 


brief.  An  extract  from  the  Advertising 
Year  Book  for  1924  which  describes  in 
detail  the  functions  of  the  advertising 
agency  is  also  quoted.  In  part  this 
says: 

".  .  .  it  is  the  business  of  the  agency  to 
make  contacts  with  sellers  of  advertising 
space  and  materials  in  behalf  of  the  adver- 
tiser, to  conduct  the  intricate  purchase  of 
space  and  material,  to  see  that  the  adver- 
tising is  as  ordered,  and  to  act  as  central 
disbursing  office  in  paying  the  advertiser's 
bills." 

Investigators  for  the  Commission 
also  made  a  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  contracts  drawn  up  between  agencies 
and  advertisers,  with  results  which  ap- 
pear to  verify  the  testimony  drawn 
from  the  writings  just  cited. 

The  Commission  further  declares: 
But  if  this  alleged  conspiracy  be  proved 
it  may  well  be  deemed  immaterial  whether 
one  of  the  groups  of  conspirators  are  agents 
for  another  group,  or  for  some  non-partici- 
pating group  of  business  men,  or  whether 
they  are  independent  factors. 

7.  "This  Case  Has  No  Bearing  upon 
the  Fixation  of  Newspaper  Card 
Rates." 

The  brief  denies  the  assumption  by 
the  defense  that  that  complaint  consti- 
tutes an  attack  on  the  fixation  of  gross 
or  card  rates  by  individual  nevi-spapers, 
and  sums  up  the  situation  in  these 
words: 

These  card  rates  are  not  fixed  by  any 
combination  mentioned  in  the  complaint 
since  each  newspaper  has  its  own  local 
sphere,  circulation,  and  desirability  as  a 
medium.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to 
newspapers  publishing  their  rates  and  sev- 
erally abiding  by  them.  What  the  com- 
plaint is  aimed  to  reach  is  the  fixation  of 
the  rate  of  remuneration  which  agencies 
receive  as  the  standard  trade  differential, 
etc. 

8.  "No  Attack  Is  Made  upon  a  Long 
Established   Practice   in   Advertising." 

After  quoting  from  the  respondents' 
briefs  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
system  of  agency  remuneration  and  | 
gross  rates  to  direct  advertisers  is  a 
matter  "of  at  least  fifty  years  stand- 
ing," and  "universal,"  the  Commission 
goes  on  to  declare  that  the  word  "uni- 
versal" is  belied  by  the  previous  testi- 
mony by  the  defense  that  even  today 
there  are  thirty  or  more  national  ad- 
vertisers seeking  and  obtaining  the  net 
rate,  and  that  the  advertising  business, 
rather  than  having  many  practices  of 
thirty  years  standing,  has  been  in  a 
continual  state  of  flux  and  transition. 

But  it  is  clear  that  during  the  last  few 
years  .  .  .  respondents  expanded  their  policy 
of  more  or  less  desultory  propaganda  in 
favor  of  each  publisher  refusing  the  net 
rate  to  direct  advertisers  and  of  any  agency 
competing  with  another  in  price.  They 
ceased  merely  to  "frown  upon"  indepen- 
dence along  these  lines  and  adopted  the 
policy  of  crushing  resistence  and  putting 
those  who  persisted  out  of  bitsiness.  It  was 
the  other  fellow's  "fault"  if  he  was  ruined. 

The  Commission  strengthens  its  po- 
sition in  regard  to  this  gradual  transi- 
tion by  more  extensive  quotations  from 
the  works  of  the  writers  on  advertising, 
many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  re- 
spondent   agency    association.       These 
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The  daily  circulation 
of  the  New  York  News 
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Daily  or  Sunday,  by  far  the 
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Twice  the  Circulation 

of  Our  Nearest  Competitor! 

Current  issue  net  paid  subscribers 49,679 

Current  issue  newsstands  sales 25,550 

Bulk  sale  at  wholesale  newsstand  rate 25.000 

Net  Paid  100,229 

Print  order  current  issue 105,000 

^^UR  advertising  rates  are  not  based  on  print  orders,  but  on  actual  net 
v-'  paid  circulation.  All  bulk  sales,  bulk  subscriptions  and  free  copies 
distributed,  are  "thrown  in"  gratis. 

Our  steady  circulation  growth  is  the  result  of  the  confidence  we  have 
created  and  justified  in  our  publication  among  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  and  for  that  reason  we  lead  in  our  field  as  a  producer  of  results 
for  advertisers. 

Our  present  $400.00  page  rate  ($340.00  on  13-time  contract)  was  estabhsljed 
on  a  net  paid  basis  of  45,000.  We  offer  you  the  opportunity  of  placing  a 
contract  with  us  now  at  this  rate  and  suggest  that  you  send  your  order 
in  before  the  new  rate  of  $650.00  per  page  goes  into  effect,  tlae  date  of 
which  will  be  announced  shortly. 

100%  Buying  Power  in 

^^MAGAZINE 
»/WAIlSTREET 

42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Our  representative  for  Ohio  and  Michigan  is 

Dick  Jemison,  Vice-President,  Hal  T.  Boulden  and  Associates 

Room  811,  Finance  Building,  Cleveland 
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Our  booklet  "Technical  Advertising"  has 
proven  of  real  interest  to  many  concerns 
advertising  and  selling  industrial  products. 
We  will  cheerfully  send  you  a  copy  upon 

request. 


Arthur  Henry  Co. 

1,101   nDnArrt«/AV    ^^ 
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quotations  are  designed  to  show  that 
the  modern  advertising  agency  has  a 
wide  range  of  function  as  contrasted 
with  the  former  brokerage  status  and 
hence  that  the  function  of  a  standard 
trade  differential  today  is  a  far  more 
restrictive  and  menacing  step,  that 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  standard 
trade  diff'erential  of  a  set  percentage, 
and  that  the  previously  charged  con- 
straint is  a  new  thing. 

George  French,  writing  in  1915,  said: 

■■For  this  service  (i.e..  Service  of  agency 
to  advtitiser)  ilit-  most  modern  and  progres- 
.^i\.      .u- !h   i  -    '    «     -paid    hy    the   advertiser, 

,;,  ,  .  /I  percentage  on  the  gross 

'I'j  „■  '    "i/i    10   to   25   per  cent,  ac- 

CM,',,  /,        iiility  and  reputation  of  the 

(/y.  ,,.'  Tlii^  iih  ilind  of  paying  the  agent  is 
not  univoisal.  Some  get  salaries,  as  though 
■   e  staff  of  the  busi- 

In  a  short  section  following  the  Com- 
mission sums  up  much  that  has  gone 
before  and  points  out  that  "the  public 
interest  required  by  statute  could  hardly 
be  clearer." 

The  attack  is  then  carried  over  into 
more  legal  aspects  under  the  head, 
"The  Conspiracy  Ha^  an  Unlawful  Ef- 
fect on  Interstate  Commerce."  This 
section  consists  mainly  of  precedents 
cited  and  enlarged  upon  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  falls  into  three  main  divi- 
sions: "Tax  Cases  Cited  by  Defense 
Have  Been  Distinguished  by  the  Su- 
preme Court";  "Brokerage  and  Insur- 
ance Cases  Cited  by  Defense  Not  in 
Point,"  and  "Other  Cases  Cited  by  De- 
fense Distinguished."  The  last-named 
division  is  subdivided  into  four  main 
sections  which  undertake  to  prove  that: 
"The  advertising  agencies  are  engaged 
in  commerce  under  controlling  author- 
ities cited  in  opposing  brief";  that  "The 
conspiracy  has  a  direct  and  restraining 
influence  upon  advertisers";  that  "In- 
terstate commerce  by  publishers  of 
newspapers  circulating  among  the 
states  is  also  affected  by  the  con- 
spiracy"; and  that  "Any  one  of  the 
three  grounds  for  jurisdiction  alleged, 
independently  confers  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Commission." 

Summing  up  under  the  head  "The 
Methods  Charged  in  the  Complaint  Arc 
'Unfair-'  in  Contemplation  of  the  Law," 
the  Commission  defines  the  meaning  of 
"unfair  competition"  with  two  complete 
reasons  of  why  it  applies  to  this  case: 

(a)  That  the  investigational  record  .shows 
that  the  methods  of  competition  of  respon- 
dents have  been  notoriously  unfair  to 
agencies  desiring  to  compete  in  price,  in- 
cluding agencies  financed  in  part  or  wholly 
by  advertisers  :  and 

(b)  That  a  method  which  renders  com- 
petition impossible  is,  in  contemplation  of 
the  statute,  a  method  of  competition. 

After  citing  a  few  more  precedents 
from  previous  court  decisions  in  regard 
to  its  own  functions,  rules  of  procedure, 
powers  and  duties,  the  Commission 
brings  its  brief  to  a  close  as  follows: 

Counsel  for  the  Commission  therefore 
pray  that  the  motion  of  respondent  South- 
ern Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to 
dismiss  for  want  of  jurisdiction  be  over- 
ruled, and  that  the  motion  of  counsel  for 
the  Commission  to  amend  the  complaint  be 
granted. 

Note:  The  italics  throughout  this  sum- 
mary are  as  they  appear  in  the  Commis- 
sion's brief.  They  do  not  express  any 
editorial  opinion  of  the  Fortnightly. 
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A  Putter  isn't  a 
Bag- Full 


TTE  had  a  putter  that  laid  'em  low. 
-*-  -^  They  clicked  into  the  cup  the  very 
first  crack.  Then  he  said:  "I  am  going 
around  the  course,  with  this  one  club, 
and  my  score  ought  to  be  about  18  at  the 
most."  And  it  was — for  the  first  hole — 
but  he  didn't  always  do  that  well.  The 
holes  were  just  naturally  too  far  apart 
to  suit  his  equipment  and  the  ball  didn't 
get  there. 


If  the  advertisements  you're  pub- 
lishing aren't  bringing  big  results 
in  the  South,  it's  a  very  safe  bet 
that  they  aren't  getting  there  and 
that  there's  something  wrong  with 
your  approach.  It's  just  cold  fig- 
ures that  the  South  is  the  most  im- 
portant market  open  to  the  adver- 
tiser. More  new  industries,  more 
new  wealth,  more  opportunity  for 
selling.  But  you  can't  reach  the 
South  through  magazines  alone. 
Magazine  circulations  there  are  too 
thin.  Study  the  figures.  Take  any 
great  magazine.  In  ten  wealthy 
Southern  States  its  circulation 
equals  only  about  1%  of  the  total 
population.  With  newspapers  it's 
different.  Widely  read  with  inter- 
est by  a  great  mass  of  people  with 
similar  traditions  and  buying  habits. 
And  newspapers  offer  a  merchandising 
service  that  is  specialized  to  local  con- 
ditions.   Rates  are  low. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  South  as  a  market,  write 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
or  to  any  of  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


Tliese  Newspapers  Bring  Your  Advertisement  Straight  to  the  "Pin" ! 


ALABAMA 
Iston  Star 
ningham  Age-Herald 


Opellka  News 


Orlando  Reporter-Star 


film 


Orlando   Sentinel 
Palm  Beach  News 
Sanford  Herald 
St.  Augustine  Record 
St.  PetersbufB  " 


Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Ledger 
Moultrie  Observer 


Waycross  Journal- 


Fayette  Advertis 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Shreveport  T 


MISSISSIPPI 

Ifport  &.  Biloxi  Herald 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Adi 
Fayetteville  Obser 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 


Hickory  Record 

Raleigh  News  &.  Obse 
Raleigh  Times 


on-Salem  Sentil 
SOUT 


News  &  Courier 


Spartanburg  Sun 


Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville     Leaf- Chronicle 
Columbia  Herald 


Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 
Danville  News 
Danville  Register 
Fredericksburg    Daily  Star 


Richmond  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke  World  News 
Staunton  Leader 
Staunton  News- Leader 


Sell  it  South  T/irouaA  Aewsoapers 
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The     Complete     Book     On 
Engraving     and     Printing 

•'Commercial    Enoraving    and    Printing" 


Bakers  Weekly  ftew  YoAcify 

NEW   YORK   OFFICE — 45  West   45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery   for  determining  the 
adaptability    of    products 
dustry.     Also  a    Rese     -" 
partment,  furnishing  i 


and  sales  analy- 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  Est.   1876  A.  B.  P. 


243  West  39th  St. 


s  then  you  will  understand  why 
r' Architect's  circulation  I3  coD- 
ig  an<l  why  It  annually  carries  the 
of  advertising  and  has  the  most 
exclusive  advertisers. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafline  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MassiUon,  Ohio        Gouil  SiUsmcn  Wanted 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  best  in  its  field.    Asic  any  user.     Supplies 
valuable    iTifoiraaLioii    on    more    than    8.000    ad- 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 
15  Moore  St..  New  York  City 

It.    W.  Ferrel,  Manager 


National  Miller 


Faed  and  Oraal    Mills.    Thi 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  Jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


How  About  Selling 
Through  Agents  P 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  44] 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


cations  will  therefore  usually  run 
single  column  from  1  inch  to  4  inches 
in  depth. 

You  can  make  your  advertisements 
in  these  general  publications  serve  a 
double  purpose.  They  are  magazines 
of  general  circulation  and  are  read  by 
the  very  people  whom  your  agent  ap- 
proaches. For  that  reason,  if  cleverly 
designed,  your  advertisements  can  be 
employed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  peo- 

e  for  your  product,  making  them 
more  receptive  when  your  agent  calls. 

THE  third  group  of  publications  is 
the  newspapers  in  cities  of  50,000 
and  over.  Here  you  will  usually  confine 
yourself  to  classified  advertising  in  the 
help  wanted  columns.  You  will  secure 
more  inquiries  from  this  medium  for 
your  expenditure,  but  you  will  not  be 
able  to  convert  the  same  percentage 
into  agents.  Most  people  searching  the 
want  ads  are  looking  for  salaried  jobs 
and  are  not  interested  in  a  commission 
proposition. 

There  is  another  important  factor  in 
the  business  of  selling  through  can- 
vassers. Your  goods  may  be  right,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  obtain  as  many  in- 
quiries from  your  advertisement  as  you 
wish,  but  the  next  thing  to  consider  is 
the  proposition  you  are  going  to  make 
to  your  specialty  salesmen. 

If  it  doesn't  allow  them  enough 
profit,  they  will  not  take  on  your  line. 
If  it  involves  too  much  of  an  invest- 
ment on  their  part,  most  applicants 
haven't  the  capital  to  take  it  up.  The 
best  way  to  decide  the  question  of 
whether  you  are  offering  enough  profit, 
is  to  remember  that  the  average  agent 
will  not  be  interested  unless  he  is  able 
to  make  $10  a  day.  He  may,  for  exam- 
ple, only  be  able  to  make  twenty  calls 
in  a  day.  This,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  his  territory.  Out  of  that  number 
of  calls,  how  many  should  he  be  able  to 
close?  Should  he  be  able  to  sell  three 
out  of  the  twenty?  If  so,  can  he  make 
$3  or  $4  on  each  sale? 

Usually  on  an  item  for  $1  the  agent 
will  want  to  make  35c.  to  50c.  On  a  $2 
item  he  will  want  75c.  If  your  price 
is  $5,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for 
you  to  offer  him  $1.50  to  $2  profit  or  he 
will  not  stick.  On  a  $25  suit  of  clothes, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  satisfied 
with  $4.  Much  depends  upon  the  class 
of  goods  and  how  readily  your  can- 
vasser can  make  a  sale  and  multiply 
his   profits. 

Having  decided  the  question  of  profit, 
there  is  another  point  for  you  to  con- 
sider. Should  your  agent  buy  of  you 
outright  or  should  he  sell  on  commis- 
sion and  you  ship  the  goods  C.O.D.  to 


the  customer  direct?  The  character  of  ' 
your  merchandise  will  largely  deter-  ' 
mine  this  question. 

If  you  are  manufacturing  a  simple 
device  to  be  sold  at  a  dollar  or  less,  it 
is  no  great  burden  to  ask  the  agent  to 
buy  two  or  three  dozen  or  a  gross  at 
a  time.  If  you  are  selling  items  run- 
ning into  money,  such  as  suits  of 
clothes,  you  will  find  the  plan  employed 
by  most  firms  to  be  the  best.  This  plan 
is  to  have  your  agent  collect  a  deposit 
which  he  keeps  as  his  commission,  and 
for  you  to  ship  the  goods  direct  to  the 
customer  C.O.D.  for  the  balance.  This 
method  of  selling  has  the  greatest  ap- 
peal to  agents.  It  requires  no  invest- 
ment on  their  part  and  they  can  collect 
their  profits  the  minute  they  make  a 
sale. 

The  possibilities  of  sales  through 
canvassers  are  enormous.  It  becomes 
largely  a  matter  of  how  much  money 
you  are  prepared  to  spend  in  securing 
agents.  The  more  canvassers  you  have, 
naturally  the  greater  your  sales. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  agency 
plan  of  selling  is  the  instability  of  the 
agent.  He  doesn't  "stay  put."  Sooner 
or  later  he  is  off  for  new  green  fields. 
Your  inquiries  from  people  wanting  to 
be  your  agents  will  usually  cost  you 
for  advertising  from  50c.  to  $1.50  each. 
Of  these  you  are  able  to  close  from  3 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  I  have  con- 
verted as  many  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
inquiries,  but  this  was  on  an  unusual 
proposition. 

WITH  inquiries  at  a  cost  of  50c  to 
$1.50  you  can  see  that  the  cost  of 
landing  an  agent  will  be  from  $15  to 
$30.  If  your  agent  is  any  kind  of  a 
producer  he  will  soon  earn  this  amount 
for  you  many  times  over.  The  trouble 
is  that  many  agents  who  are  signed  up 
do  not  stick  by  you  long.  However,  it 
is  all  a  business  of  percentages.  You 
spend  so  much  money  to  sign  up  so 
many  agents  who  produce  so  much  bus- 
iness, carrying  just  so  much  profit  be- 
fore they  disappear  from  the  picture. 
Not  all  agents,  of  course,  are  ephem- 
eral. Some  will  stick  by  you  for  years 
if  they  find  your  line  profitable. 

Every  business  of  course  has  its 
drawbacks  and  everybody  thinks  the 
other  fellow's  game  is  the  easier.  The 
agency  plan  has  its  troubles,  but  when 
a  firm  like  the  Arthur  Nash  Clothing 
Company  of  Cincinnati  can  develop 
$12,000,000  sales  in  six  years  entirely 
through  agents — and  this  on  a  highly 
competitive  line — it  is  an  indication  of 
what  this  plan  of  merchandising  might 
do  for  your  own  business. 
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NUMBER    FOUR    OF    A    SERIES    GIVING    GLIMPSES    INTO    VERMONT    INDUSTRIES 


Left— The  Winoo- 
ski  mill  of  the  Amer- 
ican Woolen  Com- 
pany, the  largest 
woolen  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

Below — Aerial  view 
of  the  Whitingharrr 
dam,  largest  earth 
dam  in  the  world. 


Manufacturing 
in  Vermont— 


Palrohlld  Aerial   Corp. 


Another  of  the  reasons  why  this  State  pre' 
sents  an  opportunity  to  aggressive  advertisers 


Industrial  Activity  Increasing 
Altho  still  primarily  an 
agricultural  state,  Vermont 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  impor- 
tance as  an  industrial  center. 
8.6%  is  the  national  average, 
but  9.5%  of  Vermont's  pop- 
ulation is  now  engaged  in 
manufacturing. 

Its  Water  Potver  Assets 
One  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  Vermont's  industrial 
awakening  is  cheap  power. 
The  location  of  the  largest 
earth  dam  in  the  world,  Ver- 
mont is  one  of  the  two  states 
where  water  generates  more 


power  than  steam.  New 
power  projects  will  increase 
immensely  the  amount  of 
cheap  electric  power.  On 
this  Vermont's  industrial  fu- 
ture rests. 

Products  and  Their  Values 

There  are  1790  separate 
manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Vermont  turning 
out  each  year  products  to  the 
value  of  $168,108,000.  Among 
Vermont's  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  paper,  ma- 
chine tool,  food  prepara- 
tions, shop  construction,  cot- 


ton goods,  furniture,  knit 
goods,  patent  medicines, 
men's  and  women's  clothing, 
confectionery,  tools,  publish- 
ing, refrigerators,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  shirts. 

Geographical  Location 
These  industries  are  locat- 
ed in  all  sections  of  the  state, 
about  the  railroad  centers  of 
Barre,  Burlington,  Brattle- 
boro,  Rutland,  Bennington 
and  St.  Johnsbury.  This  geo- 
graphical diversification  of 
industry  is  another  factor  in 
maintaining  the  economic 
diversification  of  this  state. 


VERMONT  ALLIED  DAILIES 

Barre  Times  .*.  Brattleboro  Reformer  .*.  Bennington  Banner 

Burlington  Free  Press     .'.     Rutland  Herald     .'.     St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
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Drift 


Y 


ARIETY 

life." 


And  it  is,  at  once,  both  the 
salvation  and  the  bane  of  business. 

It  is  the  salvation  of  business  be- 
cause it  creates  new  demands  and  pro- 
vides new  opportunities.  The  new  de- 
mands increase  volume  and  the  oppor- 
tunities give  the  younger  generations 
of  business  a  chance  for  their  "white- 
alley." 

It  is  the  bane,  because  it  tends  in 
more  ways  than  one  to  increase  costs 
and  competition.  Old  established 
businesses  don't  like  it  so  much. 

However,  for  the  preservation  of 
old  man  Established  Business,  an  all- 
wise  Providence  has  created  two  safe- 
guards:   experience  and  necessity. 

Established  business  gains  the  ex- 
perience whereby  it  can  constantly  im- 
prove its  product  or  service.  And, 
necessity  tends  to  drive  its  lost  cus- 
tomers back  after  tliey  have  had  their 
fling  at  variety. 

So,  we  have  a  beautiful  balancing 
of  forces. 

The  craving  of  human  nature  for 
variety  gives  the  infant  industry  its 
chance.  (And  all  industries  were  in- 
fants once  upon  a  time.) 

If  the  infant  industry  assimilates 
enough  of  the  milk  of  experience,  it 
survives  the  terrible  perils  that  beset 
all  infant  things.  By  and  by  it  be- 
comes an  established  business. 

And,  now,  here's  where  my  head- 
line "Drift"  comes  in. 

Customers,  influenced  by  the  va- 
riety, impulse  and  by  necessity  tend 
to    drift   from   one   house   to    another. 

The  old  established  business  is  an 
old  established  business  only  and 
solely  because  it  has  gained  ability 
to  (1)  hold  its  customers  (2)  attract 
new  ones  and  (3)  regain  old  ones 
who  have  drifted  away. 

Then,  drift  is  a  guide. 

When  you  see  new  customers  drift- 
ing in  and  old  customers  drifting 
back,  you  know  that  that  house  is 
either  an  already  old  established  busi- 
ness or  is  predestined  to  become  one. 

Probably  the  drifting  back  of  old 
customers  is  the   strongest   guide. 


^. 
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INDUSTRIAL  POTTER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

Industrial  Power,  with  the  largest  Janu- 
ary issue  in  its  history,  is  proud  of  the  num- 
ber of  old  customers  who  have  drifted  back. 

Ask   for   the   list   and   our   theory   of   the 


Extremes  Meet 

The  most  uncompromising  advocate 
of  Prohibition  I  knovvf  is  a  man  who, 
when  I  came  into  frequent  contact  with 
him,  years  ago,  was  either  drunk,  get- 
ting drunk  or  recovering  from  drunken- 
ness. 

And  I  notice  that  some  of  the  sever- 
est critics  of  advertising  are  ex-adver- 
tisers. 

W.  E.  Woodward,  whose  latest  book, 
"Bread  and  Circuses,"  takes  a  crack — 
several  of  them,  in  fact — at  advertising 
and  "second  rate"  minds,  is,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  a  former  agency 
man.  He  writes  interestingly,  and  so 
the  fact  that  he  pokes  fun  at  a  depart- 
ment of  business  which  has  given  me  a 
satisfactory  income  for  a  good  part  of 
my  life,  does  not  disturb  me. 

Willem  van  Loon  is  another  author 
who,  for  a  time,  kept  the  wolf  from  his 
door  by  writing  advertising. 

So  is  Sherwood  Anderson. 

And  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Sinclair 
Lewis,  shower-up  of  Babbitts  and  Bab- 
bittry,  knows  as  much  about  how  adver- 
tising is  done  as  any  of  us. 

These  men  are,  probably,  "born" 
writers.  But  isn't  it  possible  that  their 
contact  with  advertising  taught  them 
much  they  would  never  have  learned, 
otherwise? 

"Sugar-coat"   Your  Suggestions! 

Quite  frequently  one  is  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  business  relationship, 
which  promised  to  be  of  life-long  dura- 
tion, has  ended. 

The  "boss,"  when  asked  why  X.  is 
not  longer  in  his  employ,  is  apt  to  make 
some  such  remark  as  this:  "A  thor- 
oughly capable  man,  but  I  had  to  let 
him  go  ...  .  Took  his  job  too  seri- 
ously ....  Wanted  to  revolutionize 
completely  our  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness ....  As  much  as  told  me  I  was 
a  back  number  ....  Huh!" 

X.  tells  a  different  story:  "So- 
and-So  does  not  want  men  around  him. 
He  wants  echoes  ....  For  years,  I 
have  gone  to  him  with  suggestions 
.  .  .  .  He'd  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say, 
but  he  wouldn't  act  ....  Finally,  I 
told  him — " 

Which  is  right?  Both,  nine  times  in 
ten.  My  experience  with  heads  of  busi- 
nesses is  that  they  welcome  sugges- 
tions, even  if  they  do  not  act  on  them. 


On  the  other  hand,  employees  often  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  suggestion  is 
really  a  veiled  criticism.  It  is  an  inti- 
mation on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
makes  it  that  there  is  a  better  way 
than  the  present  one  of  doing  a  thing. 

Most  of  us  resent  criticism.  Never- 
theless, we  gladly  accept  it,  if,  like  a 
pill,  it  is  sugar-coated. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  suggestions  are 
made  that  causes  trouble.  It  is  the  way 
they  are  made. 

/r\s  an  III  Wind  That— 

The  advertising  manager  of  an  im- 
portant publication  made  a  western 
trip,  recently — St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Chicago. 

On  his  way  back  to  New  York,  aboard 
the  "Century,"  he  fell  in  conversation 
with  a  fellow-passenger  who,  it  devel- 
oped later,  is  in  the  piano  business. 
Their  talk,  of  course,  was  of  business. 

The  advertising  manager  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  business  of 
making  and  selling  pianos  is  not  in  as 
healthy  a  condition  as  it  might  be;  and 
he  said  as  much.  He  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  be  told  that  the  industry 
is  exceptionally  prosperous. 

Asked  for  an  explanation,  the  piano 
man  said,  "It's  the  radio.  It  keeps 
people  indoors,  and  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  years  they  notice  that 
their  surroundings  are  not  quite  what 
they  should  be.  Furniture  men  and 
interior  decorators  as  well  as  piano  man- 
ufacturers are  being  benefited.  An- 
other thing  you  must  remember  is  this : 
Automobiles  are  so  plentiful,  nowadays, 
that  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  pleas- 
ure in  motoring  as  there  used  to  be. 
Fact  is,  most  of  the  people  I  know  don't 
drive  their  cars  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days." 

The  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Bus  Company  owned  and  op- 
erated only  a  few  hundred  omnibuses, 
one  could  get  downtown  in  New  York — 
say  from  110th  Street  to  Thirty-fourth 
Street — in  thirty  minutes,  or  less. 

The  trip  takes  a  good  deal  longer, 
nowadays.  Perhaps  twice  as  many 
buses  are  in  service  as  was  the  case  in 
1920  and,  do  what  it  can,  the  Bus  Com- 
pany finds  it  impossible  to  transport  its 
passengers  as  expeditiously  as  it  would 
like. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story.  There  is  a 
point  in  almost  every  form  of  human 
activity  where  the  Law  of  Diminish- 
ing Returns  asserts  itself.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Management  to  determine 
where  that  point  is — and  not  go  be- 
yond it. 
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When  E.  M.  Statler 
Redid 'Obvious Adams' 


He  immediately  ordered  copies 

sent  to  the  Managers 

of  all  his  Hotels 


LIKE  many  another  high- 
cahbre  business  man  he 
-i  recognized  in  the  story  of 
Obvious  Adams,  the  sound  phi- 
losophy that  makes  for  business 
success,  whether  the  busmess  be 
writing     advertisements,     manag- 

great    metropohtan    hotel. 

An  "obvious"  man  himself, 
Statler  wanted  his  managers  and 
their  assistants  to  see  clearly  just 
what  it  is  that  keeps  a  business 
on  the  ground  and  makes  profits. 
So  he  sent  each  of  them  a  copy 
of  this  little  book,  written  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Robert  R. 
UpdegrafT  as  a  story  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  because 
he  saw  that  it  would  crystallize 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant of  business  principles 
and   make   it    graphic   and    unfor- 


gettable give    it 

to 

hem 

as    a 

working   tool. 

For    this    same 

reason 

adver- 

tising    agencies,    n 

ewspaper    pub 

lishers,      bankers 

and      b 

men     in     many     o 

:her     Hnes     are 

purchasing     Obvious     Ada 

ms     in 

quantities    at    the 

new    wholesale 

prices       to       distr 

bute        b 

roadly 

through     th«ir    or 

ganizatio 

ns,     to 

executives,       depa 

rtment 

-leads 

salesmen,      and     o 

ffice      wo 

rkers. 

Have     your     pe 

ople     rea 

d     it? 

Wouldn't    it    be    a 

good    b« 

siness 

investment? 

Quantity  P 

rice  List 

500  copies  or  more 

,  40c.  per 

copy 

,  44c 

per 

copy 

50  copies  or  more 

,  46c 

per 

copy 

25  copies  or  more 

.  48c 

per 

copy 

10  copies  or  more 

,  50c 

per 

copy 

KELLOGG   PUBLISHING   CO. 

30  Lyman  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


What  Next  in  Adver- 
tising 

[continued  from  page  28] 

and  the  "say  it  with  flowers"  advertis- 
ing of  the  florists  may  have  its  equiva- 
lent in  some  form  of  express-it-in-ser- 
vice advertising  of  the  Boy  or  Girl 
Scouts. 

Even  our  children  may  become  ar- 
ticulate through  advertising!  Imagine 
the  possibilities  of  an  annual  fund  of 
over  $2,000,000,  raised  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  cents  apiece  from  each  of 
the  more  than  20,000,000  school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States,  spent  in  ad- 
vertising Peace  to  the  mothers  and 
children  of  France  and  Germany 
and  Russia  and  the  Orient — and 
the  rest  of  the  world — in  telling  them 
of  the  good  will  they  fee!  toward  them 
and  of  their  desire  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes and  suspicions  and  jealousies 
that  have  bred  wars  in  the  past! 

Call  this  all  a  dream  if  you  will;  they 
laughed  at  Marconi  when  he  said  he 
would  communicate  with  people  all  over 
the  world  without  wires.  Yet  advertis- 
ing is  a  force  greater  than  radio.  In- 
deed, it  now  embraces  the  other  as  one 
of  its  mediums  for  reaching  and  influ- 
encing the  great  world  public. 

The  fact  is,  the  day  is  almost  here, 
and  will  surely  arrive  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  when  men  and 
women  will  awaken  to  the  futility  of 
trying  to  express  themselves  in  a  hand- 
ful way  by  talking  to  little  groups; 
they  will  outgrow  editorial  limitations, 
too,  and  talk  to  millions,  in  the  news- 
papers, in  the  magazines,  on  the  high- 
ways, through  the  air,  telling  them 
not  once,  but  continually,  and  in  the 
most  natural  way,  what  is  on  their 
minds  and  in  their  hearts — about  edu- 
cation, about  religion,  about  business, 
about  government,  about  science,  poli- 
tics, wages,  working  conditions,  social 
evils  and  international  covenants. 

It  is  going  to  take  more  skill,  if  pos- 
sible, to  do  this  kind  of  advertising  and 
keep  it  fresh  and  interesting  and 
newsy,  than  it  has  taken  to  advertise 
commercial  products.  It  is  going  to  re- 
quire the  clearest  sort  of  a  conception 
of  the  job  to  be  done;  the  finest,  most 
expressive  art  work  procurable;  the 
most  elementally  interesting  copy;  the 
soundest  judgment  as  to  where  and 
when  and  how  to  put  the  advertising 
before  the  public.  But  it  is  coming, 
and  unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  the 
outstanding  development,  not  only  in 
advertising,  but  in  our  industrial,  po- 
litical, social  and  religious  life  of  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  By  1950  we  will 
have  learned  how  to  express  ourselves 
as  human  beings,  through  paid  adver- 
tising, as  naturally  and  as  effectually 
as  we  now  express  ourselves  in  a  com- 
mercial way. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  hope  that  we 
will  make  still  further  progress  in  the 
application  of  truly  scientific  methods 
and  principles  to  commercial  advertis- 
ing in  the  interest  of  lower  cost  distri- 
bution. 


I 
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The  Machine  Tool 
Industry 

[continued  from  page  25] 

men   will  reap  adequate  and  equal  re- 
wards. 

The  machine  tool  salesman  of  the 
future  will  be  a  specialist,  not  a  quick 
change  artist.  He  will  know  one  line 
and  will  not  have  to  say,  "Well,  I'll 
have  to  take  it  up  with  the  factory." 
Demonstrations  will  be  carried  on  at 
the  factory  and  production,  finish,  etc., 
guaranteed.  The  salesroom  with  its  an- 
tiques will  be  totally  abolished.  Each 
salesroom  will  be  equipped  with  stere- 
opticon  and  movie  equipment.  Enter- 
taining will  be  done  by  groups  and  new 
machines  like  automobile  models  will 
be  launched  all  over  the  country  simul- 
taneously—first of  all  by  factory  ex- 
perts to  salesmen  and  then  by  salesmen 
to  groups  of  prospects. 

ANEW  metal  will  be  developed  that 
will  change  all  e.xisting  production 
figures,  estimates  and  equipment.  Car- 
bon steel  cutting  tools  led  the  first 
advance,  then  high  speed  steel  made 
necessary  a  complete  readjustment  and 
redesign.  There  was  always  an  over- 
lapping period  and  such  a  period  is  now 
in  evidence.  Machine  tools  are  ahead 
of  the  cutting  tools  and  a  new  metal, 
alloy  or  heat  treatment  is  inevitable. 

The  buying  habits  of  industry  are 
undergoing  just  as  much  of  a  change 
as  are  the  so-called  popular  buying 
habits.  The  old  system  of  "back  door 
selling"  in  machine  tools  is  giving  way 
to  a  more  rounded  out  system  that  takes 
other  factors  into  consideration.  There 
are  two  sides  to  be  considered — the 
"recommending"  side  and  the  "author- 
izing" side.  Managing  executives  are 
taking  more  and  more  of  a  justifiable 
interest  in  the  new  equipment  going 
into  their  plants.  The  old  system  will 
work  where  the  managing  director  is 
an  operating  man,  but  other  tactics  are 
essential  where  such  executives  are  not 
shop  trained.  However,  these  men  must 
be  sold — the  path  to  the  actual  order 
signer  must  be  made  smooth. 

Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
argument  along  this  line,  but  experi- 
ence is  demonstrating  the  truth  of  this 
idea.  Only  the  other  day  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  large  machine  tool  plant  told 
us  this  story: 

He  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
sell  an  organization  some  of  his  equip- 
ment. The  shop  force  opposed  his  plan 
and  the  "back  doors"  were  closed. 
Knowing  that  the  president  of  this  con- 
cern was  a  financial  man  he  sought 
and  after  a  time  obtained  an  interview. 
He  started  like  this:  "Mr.  A.,  if  I 
offered  you  $50,000  in  gold  bonds  and 
guaranteed  in  writing  that  they  would 
pay  for  themselves  in  two  years,  leav- 
ing your  original  investment  practically 
intact,  what  would  you  say?"  Mr.  A 
promptly  replied:  "If  you  represented  a 
reputable  house  I'd  be  a  fool  not  to  take 
them — what  have  you  got?"     The  rest 
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was  easy  and  after  a  series  of  confer- 
ences our  friend  sold  a  battery  of  ma- 
chines instead  of  a  single  item. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  au- 
thority is  delegated  to  operating  offi- 
cials to  purchase  equipment,  the  man- 
agement only  authorizing  expenditure. 
This  is  true  in  about  one  hundred  large 
concerns,  but  even  then  vi^hy  cannot  the 
management  be  influenced  to  authorize 
a  certain  type  which  they  have  been 
taught  will  pay  dividends. 

Another  instance  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests came  to  our  attention  recently.  An 
operating  official  had  decided  he  needed 
a  certain  piece  of  equipment.  Bids 
were  called  for,  submitted  by  several 
concerns  and  a  selection  made.  The 
order  had  to  be  countersigned  by  a  man- 
aging official.  He  was  not  sold  on  the 
equipment,  decided  it  wasn't  necessary 
and  vetoed  the  order.  Waste?  Yes, 
and  it  could  have  been  avoided  by  the 
salesman  who  saw  two  sides  to  the 
selling  problem.  There  are  two  sides — 
why  not  complete  the  selling  circle! 

Machine  tool  advertising  is  under- 
going a  radical  change  as  well.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  factors  outlined  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  Machine  tool  ad- 
vertisers are  again  studying  their  mar- 
kets and  fitting  their  copy  to  industries. 
They  are  selling  a  method  of  doing 
something  rather  than  a  mechanical  de- 
vice. They  are  selling  production,  ser- 
vice, accuracy,  instead  of  milling  ma- 
chines, lathes,  etc.  They  are  telling 
what  a  machine  will  do  rather  than  how 
it  is  made.  Furthermore  artistically 
and  photographically  the  modern  adver- 
tisement is  head  and  shoulders  above 
those  of  even  five  years  ago. 

The  Master  Tools  of  Industry  are 
mastering  their  problems! 


Chapprloiv  Adiwrtisiug  Company 

St.  Louis,  has  absorbed  the  general 
advertising    agency    business    of    The 

(Adamars  Company,  same  city.  Mr. 
Elmer  Marschuetz  remains  as  presi- 
dent of  The  Adamars  Comoany  and  also 
becomes  vice-president  of  the  Chappe- 
low  Company.  Allen  P.  Bishop,  for- 
merly of  A.  F.  Bishop  and  Associates, 
becomes     vice-president     and     general 

t  manager  of  The  Adamars  Company. 

Sidener,  Van  Riper  &  Keeling,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  of  the  Sidener- 
Van  Riner  Advertising  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, assumed  Jan.  1,  1926.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  organization. 

Herbert  J.  Donohoe 

Formerly  with  Rufus  French,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
Photoplay.  He  will  cover  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  southern  territory. 

f  Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

I  Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  adver- 
i  tising  for  William  H.  Maus  &  Com- 
I  pany,  investment  brokers,  same  city. 

George  W.  Wharton 

Has  been  appointed  director  of  ad- 
vertising for  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 
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Rate    for    adve 


Service 


House  Organs.  Publications,  Pamphlets,  Adver- 
tisements, attractively  set;  layout,  makeup, 
editorial  assistance;  linotype  composition  for 
trade.  Ludlow  Composition,  Inc.,  33  W.  60th 
St.,   New    York   City.     Columbus  2414 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing. 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

14  West  40th  St.,   New  York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position  Wanted 


Wanted,  position  as  sales  representative  on 
Pacific  Coast  for  an  established  firm  with 
salable  line  merchandise;  with  capital  to  estab- 
lish office  at  Los  Angeles;  am  married  man.  34 
years  of  age ;  fifteen  successful  years'  selling ; 
high  grade  reference  and  bond.  R.  E.  Sanborn, 
13513     6th    Ave.,     Cleveland.     Ohio. 


Competent  space-buyer,  efficient  office  manager. 
Established  reputation.  Six  years  all  around 
agency  experience.  Age  28.  Good  education. 
Address  Box  No.  342,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
?  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Advertising  woman,  college  graduate  desires 
position  with  advertising  agency  or  commercial 
illustration  studio.  For  four  years  associated  with 
large  New  York  agency  doing  research  and  as- 
sembling for  copy  and  art  departments.  For  the 
last  two  years  have  been  with  well-known  com- 
mercial illustrators  where  I  have  had  charge  of 
all  studio  production,  following  through  all  work 
to  completion,  making  necessary  contacts  with 
clients,  also  casting  and  planning  for  story  and 
commercial  illustrations.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  the  work.  Box  No.  348.  .^dv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St..  New  York 
City. 


Young   man   with    exceptional   experience   in   the 

planning,  writing  and  production  of  advertising, 
desires  position  in  New  York.  Writes  good 
clear  copy  and  has  excellent  knowledge  of  art, 
layout  and  type.  Would  fit  admirably  in  medi- 
um sized  agency  or  advertising  department. 
College  trained.  Box  No.  344,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Capable  woman  with  good  educational  back- 
ground, pleasing  personality  and  ten  years'  agency 
experience,  ranging  from  secretarial  to  executive 
in  research,  seeks  connection  with  advertising 
agency  or  manufacturer.  Has  energy,  niiagini- 
tion  and  initiative;  also  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  of  advertising  and  the  prac- 
tical and  productive  application  of  research. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  planning  and  or- 
ganizing of  sales  promotion  material  and  follow- 
up.  Box  No.  349,  .•\dv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th  St..  New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted 


Do  you  need  a  SHOPPING  PAGE?  Am  in 
position  to  install  or  take  immediate  charge  of 
such,  or  a  paper  with  circulation  of  25,000  up. 
Full  description  to  interested  parties.  Pleasing 
personality,  good  voice,  understanding  of  women's 
needs,  advertising  experience.  Box  No.  343, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


AN    ADVERTISING    SOLICITOR 

in  the  Eastern  Territory  for  established 
technical  journal  of  years'  standing. 
Qualifications  must  bear  careful  examina- 

Box    No.    347, 

Advertising   and   Selling   Fort., 

9   East  38th  St., 

New  Y'ork  City 


PRINTING:     We    are   looking   for 


ngs    and     who 


prm 


proposition  which  we  know  he  will  like.  Modern 
equipment  and  quality  work  of  the  highest  grade 
produced.  All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Box 
No.  339,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St.,    New   York    City. 


DIRECT-MAIL    MAN 
A   Direct-Advertising  producing  house  in   Metro- 
politan   Middle-West    city    wants    an    experienced 
contact   and  plan  man   to   take  charge  of  service 
department.        Must    have    personality ; 


be 


willing  to  prove  it.  Send  samples  of  work.  An 
unlimited  opportunity.  Box  No.  345,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  9   East  38th  St.,  New  York   City. 


Miscellaneous 


word  should  be 
written  as  two  words,  with  a  hyphen,  or  as  one 
word.  104  pp.  $1.50.  P.  O.  Landon,  B-3816 
Third   St.,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth  covered  covers, 
and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering,  each  holding 
one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  including  postage. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East    38th    St..    New   York    City. 


GIBBONS    knows    CANADA 


ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING     FORTNIGHTLY 


Januarv  13,  1926 


"We  wish  your  organization  lots  of  good 
success  and  hope  that  you  will  keep  on 
publishing  a  Rate  and  Data  Service  that 
will  always  be  easy  to  read  and  absorb. 

"If  you  will  do  this  I  know  you  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  a  great  many  advertising 
managers  and  agency  men,  who  are  called 
on  to  buy  advertising  space  in  cities  and 
towns  all  over  the  country. 

Indian  Refining  Company." 


PUBLISHERS— Th\s  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertise- 
ments, direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

Special  30-Day  Approval 

Order 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

,       Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  curr 
'       issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.     Unless  we 
,       the  cost  of   one  year's  subscription.     The  issue   we  receive  is 
1       the  tenth  of  each  month.     The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accu 

nt  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins       | 
return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00,  which  is        ' 
to   be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on       ; 
rately  by  bulletins  issued  every  other  day.                                                                | 

;       p,,.,„    Y^„,^ 

Individual  Signing  Order   
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The  Dealers*  Own  Paper 


>> 


Because  it  serves  their  interests, 
gives  practical  and  progressive 
ideas,  and  helps  them  to  expand 
their  business,  Building  Supply 
News  is  "The  Dealers'  Own  Paper." 

Each  week  Building  Supply  Deal- 
ers— the  merchants  of  the  building 
industry — look  to  this  paper  for 
the  discussion  of  their  manage- 
ment and  merchandising  problems, 
for  prices  current,  the  national  and 


local  events  of  the  building  indus- 
try, new^s  of  men  and  firms,  and 
news  of  methods  and  merchandise. 

Across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  you  will  find  that 
building  supply  dealers  are  sub- 
stantial merchants.  And  among 
these  merchants,  who  seek  pro- 
gressive news  and  ideas,  you  will 
find  Building  Supply  News,  "The 
Dealers'  Own  Paper.  " 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 


51    East    42nd   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


407  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Old  Colony  Club 
Cleveland,    Ohio 


^„ Illllllllll Illllllllllll Ill I Illllllill Illllllill Illllllllllllllllllllllllllll Illlllllllll 


The 
Chicago 
lUbunels 

daily  circulation  is  now 
more  than 

700,000 

nioo  Tribune  publications  -  ^e  News 

New  Yorks  Ticture  Newspaper  and  the 

Chicago  Tribune  -  now  have  the  greatest  daily 

circulation  in  c^merica 

morning  or  evening 


Advertising 


JANUARY  27,  1926  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

/ 

In  thts  issue: 

<Dove-Gentle,  Serpent-Wise"  By  De  Leslie  Jones;  "How  Shall  We  Divide 
Territory?"  By  George  Mansfield;  "More  About  Retail  Failures  '  By 
Paul  Findlay;  "A  Tendency  Toward  Ill-Temper"  By  Joseph  P.  Madden; 
'The  Investment  Market  Is  No  Longer  the  Same"  By  Charles  F.  Staples 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


January  21,  1926 


1925  was  the  biggest  year  in  the  SO-year 
history  of  The  Indianapolis  News  .     .     . 

17,897,667 

lines  of  advertising— in  6  issues  a  week! 


National 
Classified 
Local  Display 

TOTAL 


3,033,000 

3,383J03 

11,481,564 

17,897,667 


ADVERTISERS  are  no  more  inter- 
^  ested  in  building  up  a  linage  rec- 
ord for  a  newspaper  than  they  are  in 
increasing  the  sales  volume  of  their 
competitors. 

But  tliey  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
largest  possible  return  in  sales  and 
profits  per  dollar  invested  in  advertis- 
ing, and  tlie  volume  of  advertising  they 
do  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
return  has  been  forthcoming. 
A  linage  record  like  The  News'  17,897,- 
667  lines  for  1925  (more  than  both 
other  daily  Indianapolis  newspapers 
combined,  6  issues  a  week  against  12) 
can  be  built  only  by  consistently  deliv- 
ering to  all  advertisers  most  results  per 
dollar. 


If  The  News  hadn't  done  this  last  year, 
and  for  fifty-six  years,  this  record  would 
never  have  been  written.  For  linage 
records  are  not  written  in  agate  lines 
alone — but  in  advertisers'  dollars — 
dollars  earned  by  tlie  profits  on  sales 
through  profitable  advertising  and 
again  re-invested  in  the  same  mediums 
to  make  more  sales. 

For  many  years,  advertisers,  local,  na- 
tional and  classified,  have  invested  an- 
nually more  money  in  space  in  The  In- 
dianapolis News  than  in  all  other  In- 
dianapolis newspapers  combined.  K 
they  hadn't  got  greatest  results,  and 
greatest  results  per  dollar,  they  could 
never  have  been  influenced  to  do  so  by 
any  amount  of  sales  pressure ! 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New  York,  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LuTZ 
The  Tower  Building 


lunuary  27,  1926 
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Hrrlficld.  Fisher  &  K  allmr.  Inc. 

\evv  York,  -will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Scandinavia  Belting  Company,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  transmis- 
sion linings. 

(happlelow  Advertising  Company 

St.  Louis,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  following  concerns:  The  Brecht 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
electric  freezer  cases  and  other  butcher 
supplies;  Copper-Clad  Malleable  Range 
Company,  same  city;  Hardy  Salt  Com- 
pany, same  city,  producers  of  iodized 
salt;  Quincy  Compressor  Company, 
Quincy,  111. 

Editorial  Service  Company.  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders :  President  and  treasurer,  David 
K.  Steenbergh;  vice-president,  Carl 
Houlton;  secretary,  Arthur  H.  Nicolaus. 

John  Craig  Healy 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Economy  Water  Heater  Company, 
same  city,  manufacturers  of  Automatic 
Instantaneous  Storage  Water  Heaters. 

"Chicago  Daily  Neivs" 

Announces  that  James  N.  Shryrock, 
formerly  assistant  business  manager  of 
that  paper,  is  now  business  manager; 
and  that  Leslie  M.  Barton,  formerly 
vice-president  of  McKinny,  Marsh  & 
Gushing,  Detroit  advertising  agency, 
has  been  made  advertising  manager  to 
succeed  J.  B.  Woodward,  who  is  to  be 
foreign  representative  of  the  paper, 
with  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

A.  E.  Grate 

Has  been  appointed  New  York  repre- 
sentative for  the  Alderman  Fairchild 
Company,  specialists  in  the  designing 
and  execution  of  display  containers  and 
lithography,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ronalds  Re-Sale  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  as 
counsel  on  local  merchandising,  dealer 
service  and  retail  sales  methods  for  the 
General  Cigar  Company,  same  city. 

The  Adirondack- 
Advertising  Agency 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  J.  F.  Friedel  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  fiber  cartons  and  the  Pro 
Tex  Moth  Proof  Cabinet. 

H.  L.  Winer  Special  Agency 

_  New  York  publishers'  representa- 
tives, announce  the  opening  of  a  branch 
office  in  Chicago  at  360  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Frank  Seider  is  in  charge  as 
Western  manager. 

Fisher-Brmvn    Advertising   Agency 

St.  Louis,  will  direct  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising national  cooperative  cam- 
paign for  the  candy  industry. 


The     Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

FINANCIAL  and  industrial  leaders 
throughout  the  nation  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent year  will  continue  to  be  a  time  of 
satisfactory  business.  Forecasts  for  the 
second  half  of  1926  are  expressed  with 
caution.  Our  best  known  economists  and 
statisticians  believe  that  the  peak  of  pros- 
perity will  be  reached  not  later  than  dur- 
ing the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  a  slowing  down  of 
trade  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  character  of  any 
business  depression  we  run  into  diirin' 
this  or  next  year  will  be  largely  de- 
termined by  the  extent  of  our  present  dis- 
regard for  accepted  danger  signals. 
C  Business  cannot  fall  a  long  distance 
unless  it  first  climbs  to  dangerous  heights. 
Credit  conditions  remain  sound  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  and  inventories  are 
far  from  being  inflated.  Hand-to-mouth 
buying  continues  to  be  the  general  prac- 
tice. If  our  present  period  of  prosperity 
outlasts  the  expectations  of  most  people, 
it  will  be  because  conservative  minds  have 
found  it  possible  to  place  a  check  upon 
the  operations  of  speculators. 
C  The  hard-coal  factions  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement,  and  while  this  means  that 
the  public  will  continue  to  be  inconve- 
nienced, it  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  welfare  for  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  the  mine  owners 
and  their  men  will  ever  succeed  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  settlement  of  the  problem  that 
will  prove  lasting  and  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  of  co:d. 
It  is  a  hard  pill  to  swallow,  but  we  will 
one  day  come  to  recognize  that  coal  min- 
ing is  too  vital  an  industry  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  minority  group.  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  not  necessary,  but 
federal  and  State  reiulation  of  this  busi- 
ness is  absolutely  essential  to  national 
welfare. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Penn  Mold  Manufacturing 
Company,   Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Si  reel  &  Finney 

New  York,  will  direct  a  color  cam- 
paign in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
Voyiic  for  the  Largman,  Gray  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of 
Blue  .Moon  Silk  Stockings. 

Frank  H.  Jones 

Boston,  will  direct  advertising  for  the 
Domestic  Appliance  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  publishers  of  text 
books  on  domestic  appliances. 

John  Joseph  Hughes 

Died  on  Jan.  19,  1926.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  reception  room  of  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Thomas  Cleary 

Head  of  the  Manhattan  advertising 
office  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  died  on 
Jan.  19,  1926. 

Crowell,  Williams  &  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Parker  Pen  Company,  Janesville, 
Wis.;  the  Parker  Fountain  Pen  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada;  the  Chi- 
cago Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Chicago; 
Liquid  Carbonic  Company,  Chicago. 

W.  A.  Adriance,  Jr. 

Formerly  art  director  of  Charm  Mag- 
azine, has  joined  the  creative  staff  of 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

George  M.  Stadelman 

President  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  died  at  his  home  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  Jan.  22,  1926.  Mr.  Stadel- 
man was  also  vice-president  of  the  Rub- 
ber Association  of  America. 

George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany of  the  same  city  and  Orange, 
Mass. 

W''illiam  S.  Poiver 

Has  become  associated  with  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corporation, 
Toledo,  as  director  of  merchandising. 

Norman  O.  Mick 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  to  become  associated 
with  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Bauerlein,  Incorporated 

New  Orleans,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  following  concerns :  the  Lykea- 
Steele  Florida  Lines  which  operates  a 
passenger  and  freight  service  between 
New  Orleans  and  Tampa,  Florida;  the 
Whitney  Central  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  bond  department;  the  Dixie  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  New  Orleans. 

(ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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DETROIT 

A   Rich   Industrial   Market 
$1,230,000  Spent  Every  Day 

That  is  the  price  paid  every  day  in  the  year  for  raw  material  used  in  the  industries  of  Detroit.  The  most 
important  purchases  are  for  automobiles;  automobile  bodies  and  parts;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products; 
meat  products;  brass,  bronze  and  copper  products;  engines,  steam  and  gas. 

'T:>  Detroit  business  executives  representing  the  above  industries  are,  of  course,  interested  in  their  own 
business. 

But  2,233  leading  Detroit  business  men  are  sufficiently  interested  in  business  nationally  to  subscribe 
for  and  read  Nation's  Business  magazine. 

They  are  the  executives  who  control  the  spending  of  this  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  daily.  They 
are  the  key  men  who  must  be  sold— whose  favorable  knowledge  of  your  product  is  necessary  before  the  final 
O.  K.  can  be  given.  You  cannot  sell  the  industrial  market  in  Detroit  until  these  leaders  are  on  your  side. 
Reach  them  monthly  in  Nation's  Business. 

And  just  as  certainly  as  Nation's  Business  covers  the  key  men  in  Detroit's  industrial  buying— it  reaches 
the  controlling  buying  executives  the  country  over. 

an  S2M00   Presidents    of   Corporations   read    Nation's   Business 

an  23,000    Vice-Presidents    of    Corporations    read    IVation's    Business 

an  23,000    Secretaries    of    Corporations    read    Nation's    Business 

an  11,000    Treasurers   of   Corporations   Read  Nation's   Business 

an  16,000   General   Managers   of  Corporations   read   Nation's  Business 

an  164,000    Major    Executives    in    123,020    Corporations    read    Nation's    Business 

You  wUl  find  a  detailed  analysis  of  over  213,000  subscribers  of  interest.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  adver- 
tisers are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive. 


NATION'S 
BlMOffiSS 


WASHINGTON 

MORE    THAN    213,000    CIRCULATION 


MEMBER    A.    B.    C. 
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LINES  Of  Advertising 
Carried  During  1925  By 

The  Souths  Greatest  Newspaper 

A  gain  of  1,077,426  lines  over  1924 
or  3,706,440  lines  more 
than  the  combined  totals 
of  the  other  two  papers 

During  1925  The  News  carried  more  than  twice  as 
much  advertising  as  the  second  Birmingham  paper^ 
and  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  third  paper. 
Every  lineage  record  in  the  history  of  The  News  was 
broken  during  1925. 

For  a  newspaper  to  occupy  such  a  dominant,  outstand- 
ing position  in  its  field,  it  must  have  circulation,  reader 
confidence,  good  will  and  prestige.  The  News  has 
all  these.  The  above  figures  prove  that  national  and 
local  advertisers  know  it. 

RESULTS  ALONE  COUNT 

The  Souths  Greatest  Newspaper 

Has  No  Records  to  Break  But  Its  Own 

National  Representatives : 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 

JOEL  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

Atlanta 
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JYlarvelous 

MILLION 

of  the  New  York  Daily  News  ^ 

DAILY    (December  average)   .  .  .   1,000,740 
SUNDAY  (December  average)   .    1,222,391 

IHERE  have  been  and  are  other  million  circulations  "S?  "i^  In  the 
British  Isles,  among  57,000,000  people,  the  Sunday  Pictorial  has 
a  circulation  reported  as  2,300,000  copies  weekly  and  the  Daily  Mail, 
published  simultaneously  in  London  and  Manchester,  runs  1,800,000 
copies  daily  "*'  '^  In  this  country  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
the  Pictorial  Review  have  circulations  in  excess  of  two  mil- 
lion; Liberty,  the  Weekly  for  Everybody,  has  more  than  a  mil- 
lion in  its  second  year.  These  periodicals  draw  their  circulations 
from  our  whole  national  population  of  114,000,000  people  1^  "^ 
The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  has  a  million  circulation  among 
the  population  of  five  states  "r? '«?  BUT  never  before  to  our 
knowledge,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  has  any  publica- 
tion reached  a  circulation  of  a  million  copies  among  10,000,000 
people — the  population  of  New  York  City  and  suburbs  *?  '^ 
Never  before  has  any  publication  been  read  by  so  many 
people  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place  1^  "^  And  never 
before  has  the  national  advertiser  had  such  a  tremendous 
concentrated,  cohesive  selling  force  in  the  richest  market 
in  the  world  '»?  '^  Tell  it  to  Sweeney,  the  average  man, 
the  average  woman,  the  average  family,  through  the 
(^  MarvelousMlLLIONoftheDailyNews'^'S^GettheFacts!    c\ 

THE  M  NEWS 

J^w  York's  Ticture  JS/ewspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago        25  Park  Place,  New  York 
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Webster 


ITY   /  F 


TEN  TO  TWENTY  /  HVE  CENTS 


jHAT  section  of  America  lying  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  is  witnessing  "the  impossible" 
in  cigar  merchandising. 

Removed  from  the  market  during  the  war  period 
with  its  scarcity  of  good  leaf,  Websters  made  their 
re-appearance  in  dealers'  cases  at  a  time  "when 
there  wasn't  room  for  another  cigar  success." 

But  the  recollection  of  Webster  fragrance  and 
bouquet  seems  to  have  lingered  in  the  minds  of 
millions— a  recollection  that  was  adroitly  fostered 
by  Webster  advertising  and  promptly  capitalized 
by  Webster  quality. 

W^eek  by  week  new  territory  was  opened,  new 
dealers  were  stocked,  new  smokers  won— and  new 
names  appeared  on  the  list  of  newspapers  carr}dng 
W^ebster  advertising. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  cigar  business  that  a  popular 
brand,  once  off  the  market  for  any  period,  cannot 
regain  its  leadership. 

But  the  Webster  Cigar  Company  of  Detroit  has 
punctured  that  axiom  in  a  spectacular  way — 
again  proving  that  a  worthy  product,  aggressive 
merchandising,  and  consistent  advertising  are  the 
unbeatable  combination. 

The  Webster  Cigar  Company  is  a  Campbell-Ewald 
client. 


ntirely  by  the  men  who  operate  it,  with  a  volume 
placing  it  among  the  first  ten  agencies  in  the 
country,  the  Campbell-Bwald  organization  of  over  two  hun- 
dred people  is  at  your  service  to  handle  large  or  small  ac- 
counts.  At  any  time,  anywhere,  we'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 


fe* 


CAMPBELL-EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.  EWALD,  President 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-Pres. 

Guy  C.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgi 


Genera/  Offices:    DETROIT, 

MICH 

IGAN 

NEW     YORK 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TO    R  0  N  T  O 

lOC.  E.  Co..  1926 
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These  Women 
BUY- 

— They  have  telephones 

— Most  of  them  are  married  and 
buy  for  their  families 

— They  have  charge  accounts  with 
stores  where  they  trade 

— And  they  come  regularly  to  shop- 
ping centers  where  advertised 
goods  are  sold. 

These  women  are  BLUE  LIST  readers. 
Tell  them  about  your  goods  through 

THE  BUTTERICK  COMBINATION 

THE  DELINEATOR 

and 

THE  DESIGNER 

CHICAGO         •        NEW  YORK         •        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

In  1925 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 

A  Six  Day  l^ewspaper 
Carried 

14,767,190 

Lines  of  Paid  Advertising — a 
Gain  of  837,381  Lines  Over  1924 

THIS  is  the  largest  total  ever  carried  by  any  Buffalo  news- 
paper, including  both  daily  and  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
seven  day  publications. 

The  News  produces  profits  for  its  advertisers  because  it  gives 
them  83%  of  the  newspaper  readers  in  the  Buffalo  market  as  an 
audience  for  their  advertising. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.  B.  C.  Sept.  30,  1925 
128,502 


EDWARD    H.    butler,     Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH    CO.,     National  Representatives 


Present  Average 
135,674 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111.  . 

Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  Atlantic  Bldg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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<iyfnnouncing 
George  Batten  Corporation 

322    SOUTH    MICHIGAN    AVENUE 

CHICAGO 

We  have  incorporated  a  company  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  IlHnois,  known  as  George  Batten  Corporation, 
through  which  our  Western  business  will  be  served.  This 
will  involve  no  change  whatever  in  the  close  and  co- 
operative relations  now  existing  among  our  three  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 

Several  desirable  ends,  however,  are  served  by  the  form- 
ing of  the  new  Corporation.  It  is  now  possible  tor  us  to 
extend  to  the  strong  and  capable  men,  Mr.  Hurst,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Brewer,  who  have  been  of  such  mate- 
rial assistance  in  the  growth  and  success  ot  our  Western 
business,  opportunities  for  recognition  and  participation 
in  line  with  the  traditional  policy  of  George  Batten,  the 
founder  of  our  business. 

The    Officers   and    Directors   of  the   new   George   Batten 

Corporation  are:  William  H.  Johns,  President;  R.  L.  Hurst, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager;  Charles  D.  Mitchell, 

Vice-President;   F.  R.  Feland,  Secretary;  and 

R.  J.  Hayward,  Treasurer. 


Nnv  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

George  Batten  Corporation 

George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 

McCormick  Building 

10  State  Street 
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The  meeting 

OF  MINDS 


WHEN  any  two  parties 
enter  into  a  contract, 
tnree  essential  elements  are 
involved. 

They  are  the  subiect  mat- 
ter, the  consideration,  and  a 
meeting  of  minds. 

All  are  important,  but  the 
last  one  is  the  most  delicate 
and  the  most  interesting. 

Until  there  has  been  a 
meeting  of  ininds,  there  is 
no  contract — not  even  the 
beginnings  of  one. 

And  thanking  the  law  for 
that  phrase,  "a  meeting  of 
minds,"  we  here  and  now 
most  solemnly  affirm  that 
without  a  meeting  of  minds 
there  can  be  no  relation  that 
is  pleasant,  profitable,  or  per- 
manent between  an  advertis- 
ing agency  and  a  client. 

Almost  we  would  say  there 
cannot  be  the  beginnings  of 
such  a  relationship. 

Further,  we  say  that  if 
there  does  exist  a  true  meet- 


ing of  minds,  all  other  things 
are  likely  to  follow. 

Yet  the  advertiser  who  is 
trying  to  select  an  agency 
usually  looks  for  everything 
else  before  he  looks  for  minds 
that  meet  with  his  own. 


What  are  the  usual 
things  that  advertisers 
consider  when  they  are  inter- 
viewing agency  men  with  the 
prospect  of  engaging  the  serv- 
ices of  an  advertising  agency? 

Here  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions they  want  answered: 

Are  you  a  large  agency  or 
a  small  agency? 

Are  the  owners  ot  your 
business  active  in  the  daily 
work   of  your   organization? 

What  accounts  have  you 
lost  in  the  past  two  years 
and  why? 

(This  is  a  naive  question.  Would  the 
answers  of  the  bereaved  agency  and  the 
departed  client  be  likely  to  tally?) 


What  accounts  do  you 
serve  in  fields  similar  to 
our  own? 

What  important  accounts 
have  you  secured  recently, 
and  what  agencies  previously 
served  them? 

How  many  departments 
have  you,  and  what  is  the 
business  history  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  them? 

And  so  on.  We  have  made 
up  a  list  of  two  dozen — and 
answered  them  too,  by  jiminy — 
and  any  real  advertiser  who 
is  curious  about  either  the 
questions  or  the  answers  may 
see  them  at  any  time. 

But  this  catechism  is  in- 
effectual because  it  neither 
leads  nor  points  to  a  meeting 
ot  minds. 

We  have  heard  advertisers 
say,  "We  consider  X  a  fine 
agency  man,  but  we  don't 
believe  he  has  a  strong  or- 
ganization behind  him." 
Others  say,  "The  Z  agency 
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is  a  good  house,  but  rhey  sent 
a  weak  man  to  see  us." 

All  searching,  all  feeling, 
all  grasping  for  some  stand- 
ard, some  measuring  stick, by 
which  to  select  the  right 
agency — and  all  blind  to  the 
biggest   consideration   ot   all. 

For  if  I  can  see  your  busi- 
ness as  you  see  it  and  see 
your  goal  as  you  see  it;  it  I 
can  nag  you  when  you  need 
it  and  rise  to  your  nagging 
when  I  need  it ;  it  I  can 
show  you  what  is  wrong  with 
your  algebra  while  you  help 
me  with  my  physics;  it  I  can 
do  what  you  can't  do  and  can 
understand    what    you    can't 


say;  it  you  can  use  what  I 
love  to  give;  and  it  you  seek 
what  1  have  the  knack  ot 
finding  —  then  we  belong  to- 
gether. 

And  it  doesn't  make  any 
difterence  whether  I  am  a 
"little  one-man  agency"  with 
desk  room  somewhere  or 
whether  I  am  a  "big  incorpo- 
rated agency"  with  branches 
in  several  cities.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  does  my  con- 
tacting (incidentally,  that  is 
the  foolishest  word  that  busi- 
ness has  fostered  in  five  years) 
or  "what  type  of  account 
predominates  in  my  organ- 
ization." 


"Better  be  a  nettle  in  the 
side  ot  your  friend,  than  his 
echo,"  said  Kmerson;  and 
when  we  speak  ot  a  "meeting 
of  minds"  we  do  not  mean  u 
"Yes"  agency.  We  mean 
those  things  that  you  can't 
always  see  by  looking  over  a 
book  of  proofs,  or  walking 
down  a  row  of  offices,  or  shak- 
ing a  line  ot  hands. 

We  mean  both  parties 
thinking  of  the  same  thing 
and  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

We  mean  a  /neefi/ig  of  minds. 
Already  you  pretty  well  un- 
derstand what  we  mean  —  or 
you  don't. 


GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY,    INC. 
Advertising 


NEW  YORK 

385   Madison 
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One  Home -Delivered  Medium 
With  9,560,000  Circulation! 

WHAT  the  American  Press  Association  offers  you  is 
practically  ONE  publication  with  9'  2  million  circula- 
tion and  47,'  2  million  readers ! 

The  name  of  this  medium  is  "The  Country  Newspaper." 

True,  it  is  published  in  many  places  under  different  names 
— but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  but  ONE  publication. 

ALL  of  its  editions,  wherever  printed,  have  the  same 
characteristics,  fill  the  same  field,  print  the  same  type  of 
news,  possess  the  same  unequalled  reader-interest. 

You  should  consider  it  as  one  medium — and  use  it  as  one 
medium. 

The  fact  that  it  is  printed  in  many  local  editions  is  to 
your  interest;  localization  of  contents  insures  100%  reader 
interest;  and  you  can  buy  circulation  just  where  you  need 
it,  covering  only  such  States,  zones  or  sections  as  your  sales 
requirements  indicate,  thus  eliminating  all  waste. 

60%  of  your  market  is  composed  of  readers  of  this  ONE 
medium — "The  Country  Newspaper."  You  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  small  a  percentage  of  your  advertising  appropria- 
tion  will  give  you  1  OO'^p  coverage  of  this  rich  responsive  field. 


papers  represented  b 
the  At  encan  Pre  s 
Association  pre       t  t 


Country  newspapers 
can  be  selected  in- 
dividually or  in  any 
combination;  in  any 
market,  group  of 
States,  counties,  or 
towns.  This  plan  of 
buying  fits  in  zoith 
the  program  of  Gov- 
ernmental Simplifica- 
tion, designed  to 
eliminate    waste. 


f^m^^^mt[ 


1 


Represents  7,2  13  Country  newspapers  — 4  7J4  Million  Readei 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 
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Partial  List  of  Financial 

Advertisers 

In  The  Atlantic  Monthly 

The  National  City  Company,  New 
York  City 

Halsey,  Stuart  and  Company,  New 
York  City 

Mortgage  Security  Corporation  of 
America,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Hornblower  &  Weeks,  New  York 

G.  L.  Miller  &  Company,  New  York 

William  R.  Compton  Company,  St. 
Louis 

First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Paine,  Webber  and  Company,  New 
York  City 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

S.  W.  Straus  and  Company,  Chicago 

Adair  Realty  and  Trust  Company, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  First  National  Company,  Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Why  Do  Investment  Bankers  and 

Bond  Houses  Advertise  in 

The  Atlantic  Monthly? 

JdecAUSE  its  circulation  is  principally  among  those  who  have  surplus  money 
to  invest  and  because  those  who  have  this  particular  kind  of  money  comprise  a 
class,  interested  in  no  investment  but  that  of  seasoned  and  gilt  edged  character. 
By  the  same  token,  manufacturers  and  merchandisers  of  standard  commod- 
ities of  every  sort  advertise  in  The  Atlantic  because  its  circulation  is  among 
those  who  can  and  do  buy  as  taste  dictates— not  as  limited  by  necessity. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

Circulation  is  made  up  of  investors,  home  owners,  drivers  of  medium  and 
high  priced  motor  cars,  those  who  travel,  those  who  enjoy  the  niceties;  in 
short,  of  those  who  live  well  because  they  have  the  means  to  do  so. 
Such  a  circulation  is  a  Quality  Market  of  the  most  responsive  sort.  Such  a 
circulation  offers  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of  returns  on  advertising 
space  cost.    May  we  give  you  specific  instances? 

THE    ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

8   ARLINGTON   STREET  BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 

Rebate-bactied,  guaranteed  circulation,   110,000  (A.  B.C.)  with  an  excess  of  12  per  cent  at  current  rates. 
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IN  a  pertinent  and  highly  con- 
structive article  in  this  issue 
De  Leslie  Jones  discusses  the  per- 
ennial controversy  between  the 
sales  manager  and  the  credit  man. 
The  friction  which  results  from 
the  refusal  to  ship  goods  on  what 
is  apparently  a  perfectly  good  sale 
can  be  eliminated,  says  Mr.  Jones, 
only  through  the  establishment  of 
clearer  mutual  understanding  of 
the  highly  divergent  problems  pre- 
sented by  sales  and  credit. 
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Real  Evidence 

Of  Consistently  Good  Service 

The  McCann  Company's 
Record  of  Accounts  handled 
five  years  or  over  is  as  follows: 


7  accounts  tor  1 3  years 

(The  Life  of  The  McCann  Company) 

2   accounts  for   i  2  years 

2   accounts  tor   i  i  years 

2  accounts  for   10  years 
1    account    tor     9  years 

3  accounts  tor      8  years 
3   accounts  tor     6  years 

8  accounts  tor      5  years 


THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
cJd9ertising 

NEW  YORK  CLEYELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENYER 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  TORONTO 
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Dove-Gentle^  Serpent- Wise 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 


SALES  MANAGER  ( in 
heated  soliloquy;  in  his 
office)  :  "Every  time  1 
make  the  house  three  new 
customers,  that  sour-faced 
son  of  a  doughnut,  the 
credit  man,  loses  us  two  old 
ones!" 

Credit  Man  ( in  a  solilo- 
qiiij  in  hifs  own  office)  :  "If 
I  didn't  sit  on  the  lid  that 
silly,  sentimental  philan- 
thropist, the  sales  man- 
ager, would  pass  out  credit 
like  Tim  Foley  of  Tam- 
many passing  out  shoes  to 
the  poor!" 


From  this  it  is  clear 
that  while  the  peaceful 
"spirit  of  Locarno"  may 
Tiow  have  come  to  Europe, 
it  has  not  yet  subdued  the 
elemental  conflict  between 
the  sales  and  the  credit  de- 
partments, in  their  typical 
points  of  view. 

Most  discussions  of  the 
subject  are  partisan ; 
either  showing  up  the 
credit  man  as  a  crab,  or  ^^^ 
showing  up  the  salesman 
or  sales  manager  as  a  financially 
reckless  and  uneducated  babe-in-the- 
woods.  The  "go-getter"  sales  man- 
agers have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  a  credit  department 
should  be  entirely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sales  manager  and  do  his 
bidding.  The  credit  man's  typical 
attitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 


Photo  by    LazaimcK 

THE  sales  and  credit  departments  of  any  or- 
ganization arc  highly  interdependent,  and  yet, 
fienerally  speaking,  they  are  continually  at  logger- 
heads with  each  other.  On  one  side  of  the  fence 
sales  are  the  chief  concern  and  on  the  other  credits 
are  all  important.  How  are  the  two  to  arrive 
at    the   golden    mean    between   the   two   extremes? 


of  a  wiseacre  who,  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  shows  the  erring  salesman 
and  sales  manager  his  way;  and 
points  out  the  frightful  bugaboos 
which  lurk  in  the  woods  of  credit, 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  devour 
the  little  boys  of  the  sales  force. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  put  the  whole 
subject   to  the  test  of  a  cool,   non- 


partisan analysis.  Obvi- 
ously credit  granting  has 
a  very  intimate  relation  to 
sales  success  and  efficiency. 
There  is  actually  a  modi- 
cum of  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion of  a  sales  manager 
that  the  credit  department 
is  an  integral  part  of  the 
selling  organization.  It  is 
this  fact  which  causes 
much  of  the  friction.  But 
we  have  had  precisely  the 
same  debate  by  the  sales 
manager  and  the  produc- 
tion manager;  the  sales 
manager  also  quite  cor- 
rectly claiming  that  since 
the  product  must  be  shaped 
for  sales  efficiency,  produc- 
tion must  be  to  some  ex- 
tent controlled  by  the  sales 
manager. 

The  fact  is,  all  business 
is  a  selling  operation;  and 
every  department  is  in  the 
business  of  selling,  and 
therefore  under  the  control 
of  sales  considerations. 
The  term  "manufacturer"' 
is  really  a  misnomer;  Col- 
==  gate's  or  Postum  Cereal  or 
Gillette  Razor  are  not  in 
the  manufacturing  business  in  strict 
truth ;  they  are  sellers.  In  fact,  the 
Gillette  Company  for  years  did  no 
manufacturing;  nor  did  O'Sullivan's 
Rubber  Heels.  Manufacturing  is  a 
hired  technical  process;  a  considera- 
tion after  the  fact  of  selling.  The 
market  is  the  true  controller  of  the 
business    destiny    of    any    concern. 
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So  much  for  the  principle  of  the 
thing.  Brought  down  to  modern 
functional  organization  science,  this 
means  that  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany is  the  real  head  of  the  sales 
department,  with  the  titular  sales 
manager  in  charge  of  a  part  of  the 
selling  process.  When  this  basic 
principle  is  understood,  the  old  fight 
between  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager fades  away,  too. 

The  credit  man  should  not  be  under 
the  sales  department's  orders  be- 
cause it  is  a  financial  function  re- 
quiring a  different  type  of  mind, 
even  though,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
it  is  a  sales  function  in  principle. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  most  experts 
on  business  organization. 

With  these  fundamentals  clear, 
let's  see  if  the  friction  points  can't 
be  reconciled. 

To  be  entirely  fair,  it  must  be 
appreciated  that  the  credit  man  has 
to  be  a  man  looking  two  ways  at 
once;  he  must  look  at  the  account 
as  a  customer  who  is  to  be  kept 
pleased,  and  also  as  a  debtor  who 
is  to  be  shown  a  firm  hand.  (No 
wonder  credit  managers  are  accused 
of  being  cross-eyed!)  As  one 
credit  man  I  know  says,  "I  must 
show  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and 


the  gentleness  of  a  dove."  Few 
people  can  look  two  ways  at  once; 
so  the  credit  man,  to  be  safe,  usually 
errs  on  the  side  of  firmness  and 
testiness.  Therefore  we  have  the 
quarrel,  since  the  salesman  and  sales 
manager  usually — also,  to  be  safe 
from  their  point  of  view — err  on  the 
side  of  optimism.  It  comes  down 
then  to  the  natural  bias  of  two  op- 
posite positions;  precisely  like  the 
traditional  pessimism  of  buyer  and 
the  optimism  of  the  seller. 

OBVIOUSLY,  if  my  analysis  is 
right,  the  solution  is  re-educa- 
tion of  both  parties  on  their  func- 
tion, so  that  the  bias  on  each  side 
will  be  as  little  as  possible.  Many  gen- 
ei-al  executives  are  loath,  however,  to 
do  this.  They  rather  enjoy  matching 
a  pessimist  against  an  optimist,  "to 
checkmate  each  other."  But  this 
is  a  wasteful  and  needless  idea,  and 
reduces  the  thing  to  a  primitive  con- 
test of  wits  on  the  part  of  both 
credit  and  sales  department  to  win 
their  point.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
when  there  is  friction  between  sales 
and  credit  departments  the  fault  is 
due  to  the  president  or  general  man- 
ager who  feels  safer  when  the  two 
are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other. 


He  may  do  this  quite  unconsciously, 
but  nevertheless  that  is  his  idea  at 
bottom.  But  it  is  "internecine  war- 
fare," and  sure  to  be  costly. 

How  are  the  credit  man  and  sales- 
manager  to  be  re-educated  to  elimi- 
nate their  bias  against  each  other's 
function?  Let  them  deliver  to  each 
other,  in  conference,  an  educative 
lecture;  or  better  still,  have  some 
outsider  with  a  cool,  judicial  under- 
standing of  the  subject  deliver  a 
talk.  Don't  trust  to  books  or  arti- 
cles; they're  all  right,  but  supple- 
ment them  with  a  personal  lecture 
which  gives  the  two  a  chance  to 
"come  back"  and  ask  questions.  Let 
the  advertising  manager  sit  in,  for 
the  weighing  of  the  effects  of  words 
has  much  to  do  with  credit  tech- 
nique. There  is  an  old  Irish  saying 
that  words  live  longer  than  all  else, 
and  it  is  literally  true,  for  great 
stone  structures  have  been  built  and 
have  tumbled  to  dust,  whereas  the 
word  of  a  writer  has  lived  for  longer. 
Credit  men  do  much  of  their  damage, 
from  a  selling  point  of  view,  with 
words.  They  need  to  learn  much 
from  the  advertising  man,  and  from 
the  warmer  fellowship  capacity  of 
the    salesmen;    for   we   will    assume 
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By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  inaugurates  that  new  department 
to  teach  executives  what  they  ought  to  know 
about  advertising,  it  will  include  a  course  in 
agency  selection.  The  technique  seems  to  be  in 
need  of  standardization.  At  present  the  methods 
vary  with  the  personality  of  the  advertiser.  Some 
invite  all  the  members  of  one  agency  to  come  in 
and  talk  things  over.  Others  invite  one  member 
of  all  agencies  to  a  sort  of  town  meeting,  at  which 
the  president  makes  a  short  speech,  the  substance 
of  which  is,  "Guess  what  my  thought's  like." 

Advertisers  appear  to  be  changing  agencies 
with  great  rapidity.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that 
some  busy  organization  is  not  asked  to  drop  every- 
thing and  show  cause  why  it  should  not  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  American  Gadget  Corpoi-ation. 
And  there  is  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  to  ask  "How  come?  Why  are  you 
quitting  your  present  agent?"  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  less  compliant  attitude  toward  advertisers 
seeking  the  one  perfect  advertising  agent  earns 
respect.  Just  the  other  day  an  old  and  well  known 
house  sent  out  a  three  alarm.  One  of  the  agencies 
thus  approached  replied  that  it  was  too  busy  with 


its  present  accounts  to  consider  new  business. 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  advertiser 
wanted  that  agency  more  than  any  other. 

Isn't  it  often  true  that  this  desire  to  change  is 
sometimes  inspired  by  circumstances  which  are 
bound  to  occur  in  any  agency  relation?  An 
agency  has  handled  an  account  for  a  dozen  years. 
Comes  a  time  when  several  things  go  wrong. 
Copy  is  not  so  good.  Art  work  is  below  par.  Con- 
gestion causes  delay.  The  client  becomes  dissatis- 
fied. He  forgets  the  years  of  good  work.  He 
thinks  his  agency  has  grown  stale,  that  he  needs 
new  blood.  He  throws  the  door  open,  receives 
deputations,  or  makes  the  rounds,  and  selects  a 
new  broom.  Like  all  new  brooms  it  sweeps  furi- 
ously at  first.  But  as  time  goes  on  the  new  or- 
ganization turns  out  to  be  much  like  the  old  one. 
The  same  little  diffei-ences  still  occur,  copy  is 
sometimes  late,  or  not  quite  so  good.  No  agency 
has  a  magic  formula.  Advertising  is  just  that, 
just  working  at  it  day  after  day. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  advertiser  has  sacri- 
ficed his  investment  in  his  old  agency,  and  years 
must  elapse  before  his  new  one  can  begin  where 
the  old  one  left  off. 
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More  About  Retail  Failures 

By  Paul  Findlay 

WHEN       D  e  ■■nHPiytr:a;>-^!^iraR?;f>  ^^>^^■||H^'^^^^^■■i■  where    my    fl  g  u  r  e  s 
Leslie     Jones  ^^^^^''-^1      B                 '     ' ^SS^^^^^^^^^H  '^^^'^    ^^^"^    ^"^    ^^^ 
.referred       to  |Hb|Bf|il;JL      im^      '    ^^^^^^^^^^^^H  quote     them     here- 
one  of  my  articles  ■  n^HI^M^bwKM          J&lli^^^^^^^^^H  ^^^^"^    ^^^^    ^"^'    ^°"' 

the  Nov.  18  Zl'^HnlBHHikfe^^^^^^^^^^^^^H    ^<^^"<^^ 

The  Fortnightly.   I      Slo  JKBl^^^^HmilB^^^^^^^^Bi^^^W      ^^ 

was           for    trouble.  ^HMMBI'^^HK     l|«ra(IM|fKBn|^I^^H|  and  that,  should  any 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  I  ||W^3iy^'-9^k^  '"'IIt  JlJPIHHBI^^H  ^^^^^^^    inquiries    or 

had    made   a    calcula-  Bj^EB^BiP^'mMNKFV       'T  TT.".!  WiWK^^Bi  contentions    come    to 

tion.     It  was  natural  WKHKBtwF^^ ^MBp'T^ciM          ^   fP|"p^       "W^^^  me,   I   can   cast   them 

that  he  should  say  so  ^TTTmi  W^^    ,  'W^t^^^  ^i'-       »      '      ^^^K    '  ^^^^'^   "^^^^   ^   magni- 

because  I  had  used  a  [Jjlf Wii  EBs^^MP^^^^          "  ^^       I^BL.  ^'^'^"*    gesture   or    its 

certain    tabulation  V^MEmlaKtm^    i    ??^                  'JT           :^^^^*  equivalent    and    have 

without  giving  credit  f0mti''^wW^'  '                                  .^mH            I^^L...  ''''^'"^    "^^    ^"^^    ^"^" 

to  anybody.    So  I  was  j^        -                                     ^\      ^^■■H           ''^^■^  ''°'^^''    °^    ^^^    ^^""^ 

not     surprised    when  V^                                          ■''      r^^^^W  ,•     "!■(•■  ^'  ''"^ications.     I     also 

sundry  letters  reached  !  '   < '                                         Jl^^^^^^^jajgJffif      .••  ''""^    ^""^    number    of 

do      vou      get      that  —       '  ^     ,     ,.     ,  ®  '""T'*      '^^''=*^  "^^^  ""^  °^  ''^' 

stuff?"    or    words    to      TN  a  previous  issue  of  the  Fortmghtly  De  Leslie  Jones  dis-      terest  in  this  connec- 
that  effect.  A    cussed  the  short  life  of  the  average  retailer.     Mr.  Findlay       tion.      Among      these 

My  only  course  was  in  this  article  goes  further  into  the  subject  and  takes  up  the  are  two  additional 
to  be  perfectly  frank  average  lives  of  other  lines  of  business  as  well  as  those  of  tabulations  in  answer 
so  I  formulated  a  retailers.  The  figures  quoted,  as  Mr.  Findlay  explains,  emanate  to  the  question  "How 
circular  answer  as  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Shaw  Publications  and  long  does  a  business 
follows:  appear   to   be   about    as   authoritative   as   such    figures   can   be       usually  live?"     These 

"I    quoted    no    au-  =      two   tabulations  have 

thority  in  the  article  to   do   with   wholesal- 

to  which   Mr.  Jones  refers  for  the     Department    of    the    National    Cash     ing  and  manufacturing  as  follows: 
very  good  reason  that  I  do  not  know     Register  Company,   and   to   William  WholesalinL' 

my   authority.     I   have   scrap  books     Nelson    Taft,    editor    of    the    Retail 

and  files  filled  with  clippings,  nota-     Ledger.     Both  those  gentlemen  put    Bakery  goods 6.6  yrs. 

tions  and  material  copied  from  vari-     me  in  touch  with  the  source  of  my     Boots  and  shoes 10.0  yrs. 

ous   sources.      I   think   that    99   per     figures,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of     Butter   and   eggs 5.3  yrs. 

cent    of    all    these    references    have     the    Shaw    Publications;     and    Mr.    Cigars  and  tobacco 6.5  yrs. 

attached  to  them  indications  of  their     Nichols  was  good  enough  to  forward     Clothing 6.6  yrs. 

sources  and   dates.     The  tabulation     me  a  copy  of  the  circular  issued  by    Confectionery    9.2  yrs. 

relative  to  the  average  life  of  mer-     the   Shaw   Publications   from  which    Dry  goods 7.6  yrs. 

chants  in  the  ten  lines  quoted  was     my  tabulation  was  taken  and  now  the     Flour   and   feed 7.6  yrs. 

taken,  as  I  very  distinctly  remember,     circle  is  completed  by  a  letter  from    Fruits 6.2  yrs. 

from  a  source  which  was  so  authori-     Norman  C.  Firth,  Executive  Editor    Groceries    10.9  yrs. 

tative  that  I  felt  warranted  in  de-     of  the  Shaw  Publications,  asking  me    Hardware 8.5  yrs. 

pending    on    it;    but   by    some   mis-    whether   I   would   be  willing   to  tell    Lumber   7.4  yrs. 

chance,  neither  date  nor  source  was     something    about    the    investigation     Meats    6.5  yrs. 

noted.      I    have   carried   the   figures    which  resulted  in  my  figures.     True,     Paints,  oils  and  glass 6.1  yrs. 

about  with  me  for  all  of  three  years,     in  the  transcription   I   had  put  the    Paper 8.5  yrs. 

perhaps  longer  and  have  used  them     figures    of    7.4    years    opposite    the    Produce    9.5  yrs. 

on  many  occasions.     One  of  my  syn-     di-ug   business   whereas   they   would    General  average  for  whole- 

dicated   articles   for  September  car-    have  been  7.8.   Then  I  made  an  error        sale  concerns 7.5  yrs. 

ried  the  tabulation,  and  I  am  satisfied     adding  up  the  column  and  so  got  an  Manufacturini? 

that   it   is    representative   of   actual     average   of   7.57   years   for  the  ten 

conditions.      More   than   that    I   can     trades    whereas    the    proper    figure     Furniture    6.5  yrs. 

not  say.    If  I  have  been  guilty  of  an     should  have  been  7.1  plus.  Flour  and  {rrist  mills   .  .  .      10.7  yrs. 

editorial    indiscretion,    I    must    just         But   now  that  we  have  all  these     Iron  works    8.6  yrs. 

bow  my  head  to  the  storm."  facts  before  us  and  have  ascertained    Printing 6.7  yrs. 

But  all  things  work  together  for     our  authority  to  be  an  investigator    Lumber  and  timber 7.0  yrs. 

good.     This  frank  e.xplanation   was     whose  thoroughness  vouches  for  the    Boots   and    shoes 7.5  yrs. 

sent  among  others  to  F.  J.  Nichols,    accuracy  of  his  conclusion,  what  have    Cigars  and  tobacco 7.5  yrs. 

manager   of   the   Merchants   Service     we  accomplished?    Well,  I  now  know    Hosiery  and  knit  goods  ...    10.0  yrs. 
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The  Third  Control 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


THIS  month,  January,  1926,  is  a 
good  place  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen.  I  think  I  see,  coming 
down  the  express  track,  another  ve- 
hicle of  advertising  control. 

ADVERTISING  is  .  suffering  con- 
.gestion  from  its  many  forms  of 
media. 

It  is  undergoing  confusion  from 
much  idea  and  media  selling. 

Its  itinerary  is  becoming  cluttered 
with  things-to-do  and  routes-to-take. 

Without  question,  advei-tising, 
which  means,  in  this  case,  the  adver- 
tiser, must  now  learn  how  to  plan  a 
straight,  through  route  for  itself. 

4T  the  present  time  advertisers 
x\ usually  employ  two  controls  over 
their  advertising. 

The  first  is  financial.  It  works 
through  the  budget. 

Practically  all  advertisers  have 
completely  developed  budget  systems. 
And  these  systems  work,  even  in 
so  complicated  a  program  as  that  of 
the  Strathmore  Paper  Co.  Strath- 
more  appropriates,  each  year,  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  sales.  This 
amount  is  divided,  between  salaries, 
administration  and  actual  advertis- 
ing. The  actual  advertising  appro- 
priation is  subdivided,  in  turn,  into 
no  less  than  ten  different  activities  or 
accounts.  Barring  minor  adjust- 
ments, the  end  of  each  year  finds  ex- 
penditures well  in  line  with  the  bud- 
get, and  absolutely  under  control. 
The  advertising  manager,  who  makes 
up  the  budget,  tells  me  that  he  has 
pangs  of  conscience  when  he  raises 
his  own  salary,  so  accusing  a  finger 
does  the  budget  point. 

The  advertising  budget,  as  a  con- 
trol, has  been  developed  to  a  quite 
fine  technique.  But  its  very  function 
is  its  own  limitation.  Actually,  it  is 
only  a  preliminary  step — and,  of 
course,  a  check-up. 

How  should  the  budget  be  divided 
between  the  different  media  or  forms 
of  advertising?  How  much  adver- 
tising force  should  be  bought  in  this 
direction?  How  much  in  that?  Such 
questions  cannot  be  answered  by  a 
budget.  Advertisers  still  resort  to 
their  "common  sense"  or  "what  they 
did  last  year" — or  "what  seems  to  be 
a  good  idea." 


And  so,  the  likely  window  novelty 
squeezes  July  and  August  off  the  con- 
sumer magazine  .schedules.  Or,  that 
gratifying  schedule  in  color  robs  the 
tradework  of  that  final  barrage. 

The  budget  must  be  considered 
simply  as  one  kind  of  control.  It 
gives  the  advertising  manager  the 
control  of  a  purchasing  agent  or 
comptroller. 


THE  second  kind  of  control  is 
operating  control.  It  works 
through  the  advertising  department. 

Here  the  nth  degree  of  develop- 
ment has  also  been  approached. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  much  smoother 
functioning  than  that  which  obtains 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Here,  the  Publicity  and  Advertising 
Departments  are  under  a  high  offi- 
cial, J.  M.  Gibbon.  He  bears  the 
title.  General  Publicity  Agent.  His 
division  has  its  main  office  in  Mon- 
treal, with  sub-offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  London.  Over  a  hun- 
dred people  find  place  on  his  regular 
payroll.  All  work  is  thoroughly  de- 
partmentized  :  A  completely  equipped 
photographic  bureau,  with  staff  pho- 
tographers; a  staff  of  lecturers,  who 
travel  the  continent;  a  booklet  and 
publications  department;  an  art 
staff:  a  checking  staff.  The  division 
has  its  own  bookkeeper  and  account- 
ant.   Its  activities  are  almost  incon- 


ceivable. Yet,  so  smoothly  does 
everything  function  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
finds  time  to  organize  the  Trail 
Riders  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  to 
represent  Canada  in  the  A.  B.  C,  and- 
to  write  historical  novels. 

Again,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
effective  organization  than  that  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  under  S.  E. 
Conybeare;  or,  a  more  complete  ad- 
vertising plant  than  that  of  Pratt 
and  Lambert,  enthroned  in  its  own 
beautiful  administration  building. 

The  tendency  is  rapidly  toward  the 
advertising  department  as  a  self-con- 
tained unit,  with  every  resource  in 
men  and  equipment  to  make  for 
smooth,  rapid  and  automatic  func- 
tioning. 

The  advertising  manager  here  is 
an  operating  official.  His  control  is 
his  organization  chart. 

Control  through  organization 
chart  also  has  its  limitations.  It  pre- 
vents inquiries  from  stacking  up  in 
bottom  drawers,  little  service  jobs 
from  being  considered  "little."  It 
handles  the  specialized  job  that  no- 
body can  do.  But  all  these  things 
concern  the  "how"  of  handling 
things,  and  that  only. 


4FTER  control  through  budget  and 
Xicontrol  through  operation  are 
perfected,  we  have  covered  only  ex- 
penditures of  money  and  organiza- 
tion of  duties  and  procedures.  But 
are  these  advertising? 

Advertising  is  a  force  abroad.  It 
is  ideas  in  motion. 

Certainly,  if  anything  needs  con- 
trol, it  is  that  force,  those  ideas. 
Yet,  such  control,  even  where  exer- 
cised, has  been  more  or  less  informal 
— almost  casual. 

But   now  come   different   days. 

Advertising  media  have  multiplied. 
Every  day  brings  the  bii-th  of  a  new 
stock-and-bond  house  and  a  new  ad- 
vertising medium.  They've  even 
started  to  sell  inserts  in  the  latest 
novels. 

An  advertiser  takes  a  schedule  in 
publications,  a  series  of  direct-mail, 
and  a  service  of  displays — and  finds 
that  he  has  only  begun. 

Nor  would  the  situation  have 
grown  so  serious  if  the  media-folk 
would  let  the  advertiser  judge  for 
himself.    But,   no!     They   all    bring 
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CniHl.^^v,    Tlie   Business   Bourse 

AN ATKJNAL   salesman's  territory   map  compiled   for   a   lea<ling  manufacturer.     Territories 
for  individual  salesmen  have  been  worked  out  on  county  lines,  based  on  passenger  travel 
facilities,  the  number  of  travelable  towns  and  the  net  saleable  population. 


How  Shall  We  Divide  Territory  ? 

By  George  Mansfield 


IN  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  an  exceptional  amount  of 
revamping  of  territory  bounda- 
ries, and  even  complete  revisions, 
on  new  principles,  of  distribution 
zones  or  sales  districts.  These  new 
adjustments  of  field  boundaries  have 
been  prompted  by  (1)  increases  or 
shifts  of  population;  (2)  increase  of 
salesmen;  (3)  change  of  sales  organ- 
ization plan;  (4)  change  of  distri- 
bution jxilicy  and  method.  This  lat- 
ter, most  radical  of  all,  is  especially 
on  the  increase  because  of  deter- 
mined efforts  of  manufacturers  to 
control  price.  The  immense  increase 
in  new  wealth,  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  its  continued  shift  to  the 
cities,  and  the  general  increase  in 
consumption  have  all  combined  to 
fnrce  changes  in  territory  lines. 
-Many  new  houses  which  had  never 
l.ffore  used  much  analysis  in  shap- 
ing their  territories  have  now  also 
learned  to  use  intelligence  and  mai-- 
ktt  research  in  their  delineation. 

Several  methods  of  dividing  terri- 
tory— more  or  less  satisfactory — 
are  in  use.    These  are: 


1.  Based  on  county,  state  or  ar- 
bitrary lines.  Many  of  these  are 
Ijoorly  thought  out,  following  a  geo- 
graphical outline  rather  than  a  sci- 
entific subdivision  ba.sed  on  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  consumer  pop- 
ulation. 

2.  Equalizing  sales  districts  into 
more  or  less  uniform  population  con- 
tent. Exclusive  u.se  of  population  is 
another  error  frequently  made,  re- 
sulting in  a  great  many  inaccuracies 
and  inequalities. 

3.  Dividing  sales  territories  into 
districts  based  on  location  of  job- 
bing centers.  While  this  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  sale  of  some  staples, 
it  is  not  the  only  element  entering 
into  a  satisfactory  solution. 

4.  Districting  according  to  trans- 
portation facilities  and  net  salable 
population.  This  is  the  most  logical 
and  efficient  method  and  has  been 
found  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  division  of  sales  territory 
should,  therefore,  be  guided  by  two 
principal  factors: 

1.  Transportation  facilities;  2. 
Net   salable  population. 


Not  how  many  square  miles  are 
included  in  a  district,  but  what  trav- 
eling circuit  can  be  made  most  effec- 
tively naturally  is  the  salesman's 
chief  aim.  For  instance,  it  may 
appear  to  a  casual  observer  that  the 
districts  charted  according  to  this 
principle  look  very  unequal  in  size. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  Mis- 
sissippi territory,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  downward,  and  the  extreme 
northwest  territory  from  Chicago  to 
Montana  are  immense  in  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles,  but  traveling 
facility  is  the  guiding  factor.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  send  two  men 
out  in  these  territories,  as  they  repy- 
resent  long  arms  of  transportation 
which  cannot  be  criss-crossed. 

Other  factors,  too,  enter  into  the 
transportation  question — freight  av- 
erages, zone  prices  resulting  there- 
from, and  the  jobbing  situation  in 
some  cases. 

The  basis  of  sales  districting 
should  be  wrought  out  to  fit,  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  the  district  plans 
to  the  local  situation,  but  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  the  national  pol- 
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icy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
local  manager  can  have  the  analyti- 
cal facilities  of  the  general  man- 
agement, which  would  enable  him  to 
analyze  and  subdivide  his  territory 
to  the  best  advantage,  nor  could  he 
acquire  the  necessary  experience 
without  the  help  of  the  home  office. 
Moreover,  without  data  on  the  ter- 
ritory, a  salesman  or  district  man- 
ager may  be  much  over-rated,  and 
appear  to  be  making  a  brilliant  show- 
ing, whereas  in  reality,  he  may  only 
be  skimming  the  cream  from  an  ex- 
ceptional territory.  This  is  why  so 
many  concerns  are  spending  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  on  valuation  of  sales 
territory.     The     result     makes     for 


better  centralized  control,  surer 
stimulation  of  sales  and  truer  valua- 
tion of  a  salesman's  work ;  also  for 
advertising  effectiveness. 

The  first  factor  in  laying  down  a 
data  basis  for  districts  is  not  net 
total  population,  but  net  salable 
pi-ospects.  Such  factors  as  follow 
had  best  be  eliminated  for  obvious 
reasons. 

1.  Negroes  and  illiterates — unless 
the  article  is  of  absolute  common 
use.  2.  Inaccessible  population  be- 
yond the  reach  of  dealers,  railroads, 
etc.  3.  Local  sources  of  wealth,  oc- 
cupation and  peculiarities.  4.  Study 
of  dealer  situation,  number  per 
square    mile,    rating,    type,  etc.     5. 


Complaints,  records  of  cessation  of 
accounts,  salesmen's  remark  cards. 
G.  Individual  dealers'  records,  inter- 
vals between  orders,  advertising 
helps,  etc.  7.  Synopsis  of  district 
manager  records  of  salesmen's  calls, 
etc.  8.  Percentage  of  distributior. 
records. 

All  this  data  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  laying  out  of  the  sale  district 
boundaries.  Since  the  county  is  the 
lowest  unit  by  which  population  is 
measured  in  Government  figures,  it 
is  logical  to  use  county  lines  for 
boundaries,  and  in  fact  many  large 
houses  are  considering  reducing  all 
records  to  terms  of  county  units. 
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Why,  Oh  Why  Do  Laundrymen 
Mangle? 

Has  Your  Industry  a  Damaging  Trade  Name? 

By  Strickland  Gillilan 


THOUGH  I  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  commei-cial  world 
in  any  capacity  except  that  of 
a  downtrodden  consumer,  such  is  the 
keenness  of  my  sympathy  for  others 
in  every  walk  of  life  that  I  worry 
considerably  over  a  lot  of  things  you 
may  think  that  are  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. But  I  can't  help  it.  The  moth- 
ering instinct  is  strong  in  me.  I 
inherited  it  from  my  mother,  who 
had  inherited  it  from  her  paternal 
grandmother. 

The  thing  I'm  fretting  around 
about,  and  losing  sleep  over,  at  this 
time,  is  why  laundrymen  create  so 
much  sales  resistance  by  permitting 
the  principal  machine  in  their  but- 
ton-removing establishments  to  be 
called  a  "mangle." 

Over  many  a  washtub  in  this  coun- 
try today  are  bent  female  backs  that 
would  not  be  thus  or  there  bent  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  that  dinkus 
is  called  a  mangle.  When  people — 
especially  the  she  people  who  have  to 
do  the  darning  and  mending — are 
made  to  realize  that  the  too  few  gar- 
ments of  the  family  are  to  go  into  a 
"mangle" — good  night!  Even  those 
who  habitually  send  their  soiled 
clothes  out  to  steam  laundries,  do  so 
with  more  or  less  conscious  or  sub- 
conscious fear  and  trembling ;  and 
■when  a  garment  comes  back  all  skew- 


gee  and  torn  and  bleeding  and  spit- 
ting out  loose  teeth,  the  reaction  is 
a  sort  of  "Uh  huh!  I  told  you  so! 
Been  in  the  mangle!" 

It  is  a  perfectly  awful  word  to 
use!  The  psychology  is  one  hundred 
per  cent  bad.  Clothes  are  sent  out  to 
be  cleansed,  smoothed  and  folded ; 
not  to  be  mangled.  Why  didn't  the 
original  steam  laundryman  have 
savvy  enough  to  gi-asp  that  idea  and 
employ  a  word  like  "Caresser,"  or 
"Mollifier,"  or  "Smoother,"  or  any- 
thing like  that — almost  any  word 
would  have  been  better  than  mangle ! 

Pondering  over  this  one  day,  I  de- 
cided I  had  better  ask  Messrs.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  what  the  literal  meaning 
of  that  terrible  word — the  commonly 
accepted  meaning  of  this  frequently 
used  word — is.  I  found  the  defini- 
tion reading  as  follows : 

"To  disfigure  or  mutilate  as  by 
cutting,  bruising,  crushing;  make 
torn  or  ragged  wounds  in;  lacerate, 
as,  a  mangled  corpse.  Figuratively, 
to  make  a  blundering  performance 
or  treatment  of ;  mar  in  beauty,  form 
or  effect;  botch;  ruin,  etc." 

Just  look  at  that  now!  And  that 
is  the  first  thing  the  angry  customer 
who  has  just  opened  a  package  of 
torn  and  disfigured  laundry  finds 
when,  told  that  the  clothes  were  run 
through  a  "mangle,"  she  grabs  the 


dictionary  to  see  what  sort  of  ma- 
chine that  is,  anyway.  Her  suspi- 
cions are  confirmed. 

Now,  I  might  go  on  and  ask  the 
laundrymen  some  really  embarras- 
sing questions,  but  I  won't.  I  could 
ask  them  why  it  is  that  when  you 
have  got  sore  at  one  laundry  because 
it  took  off  all  the  buttons  and  tore 
the  sheets  and  pillow-cases  in  two 
and  folded  the  ragged  part  inside  so 
you  wouldn't  see  it  'till  you  had  paid 
the  bill  and  the  man  had  gone — why 
it  is,  I  say,  that  when  you  have  had 
this  experience  and  changed  your 
laundryman  in  a  fit  of  pique,  the 
new  laundry  never  tears  a  thing  or 
loses  a  thing  or  takes  a  button  off, 
for  the  first  six  weeks,  but  after  that 
— let  the  customer  beware!  I  could 
even  have  asked  the  laundrymen  that, 
but  I  mustn't.  It  would  be  creating 
sales  resistance,  and  that  is  worse 
than  burning  your  grandmother's 
eyes  out  with  a  hot  iron  and  then 
scolding  her  for  wanting  you  to  read 
aloud  to  her.  So  I  am  not  asking 
them  anything  embarrassing  like 
that.  I  am  simply  asking  them  why 
they  don't  get  some  soothing  and 
trade-enticing  word  to  take  the  place 
of  "mangle"  for  the  one  machine  all 
the  family  garments  have  to  go 
through. 

I  pause  for  a  reply. 
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Machine  Tool  Advertising 
Adopts  Salesmanship 


By  George  Burnham 


IN  the  previous  issue  of 
the  Fortnightly  John 
Henrj'  pointed  out  certain 
changes  in  policy,  production 
methods,  etc.,  which  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  no  time  could 
be  more  opportune  than  this 
for  a  short  description  of  the 
visual  demonstration  of  this 
new  trend  as  shown  in  the 
change,  almost  revolutionary 
in  scope,  in  the  advertising  of 
one  of  the  leading  concerns 
in  this  line  of  manufacture. 
This  statement  has  reference 
to  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company  of  New  York,  hold- 
ing company  for  six  promi- 
nent manufacturers,  each 
specializing  in  some  form  of 
machine  tool  production. 

An  analysis  of  the  history 
of  the  industry  and  of  past 
and  present  trends  cleared  up 
in  the  minds  of  officials  any 
lingering  doubt  they  might 
have  regarding  their  pros- 
pects. As  Mr.  Henry  pointed 
out,  the  industry  has  not 
realized  its  potentialities  to 
the  fullest.  There  have  been 
hard  times,  relieved  only 
by  the  interim  of  the  war. 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  so 
the  company  estimates,  the  bulk 
of  its  and  its  competitors'  business 
must  come  from  the  replacement  of 
old  machines  in  extant  plants;  ma- 
,  chines  which,  although  still  highly 
serviceable,  are  out  of  date.  Such 
obsolete  equipment  tends  to  slow 
down  the  entire  production  of  the 
plants  in  which  it  functions,  since 
all  the  machines  in  the  establishment 
must  be  regulated  to  keep  pace. 

The  machine  tool  advertising  of 
the  past  has  been  highly  standard- 
ized. The  insertions  of  one  com- 
pany have  been  so  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  every  other  as  to  offer 
the  prospect  little  consciousness  of 
company  identity.  Always  there  ap- 
peared a  picture  of  the  tool,  gener- 
ally reproduced  in  halftone.  The 
headline  and  the  copy  enlarged  upon 
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Niles-Bcment-Pond  Cpmpany 
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this  reproduction.  There  were  two 
selling  points,  either  or  both  of 
which  might  be  used:  What  the  tool 
looks  like;  and  what  it  can  do. 

There  are  fallacies  in  this  method 
as  the  most  casual  study  of  the  sub- 
ject will  disclose.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  by  any  re- 
production an  adequate  view  of  the 
tool.  For  example,  a  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  lathe  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  big  guns  for  the  United 
States  Navy  was  of  such  size  as  to 
require  seven  freight  cars  for  its 
transportation.  Even  a  life-size 
photograph  of  this,  were  it  possible 
to  make  such  a  photograph,  would 
prove  an  inadequate  description  even 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  ma- 
chinist. Reduce  this  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  seven-inch  page  as 
required  by  the  advertising  medium, 
and  you  have  little  of  practical  sales 


value.  Copy  may  dilate  gra- 
phically upon  the  details  and 
ramifications  of  this  colossus 
of  all  lathes,  but  mere  words 
cannot  convey  with  any  effec- 
tive graphicness  the  elements 
which  will  determine  the  ex- 
perienced man  to  buy. 

Playing  up  the  feature  of 
what  the  tool  will  do  is  a  step 
forward  from  the  mere  de- 
scription, but  here  again  the 
copy  lacks  that  vital  some- 
thing which  is  calculated  to 
convince  the  prospect.  Two 
salesmen  may  go  out  on  the 
road  to  sell  the  same  product. 
Each  will  have  at  his  finger 
tips  the  same  information 
concerning  history,  service, 
material,  etc.,  and  the  same 
portfolio  of  sales  matter, 
same  pictures,  testimonials, 
and  dotted  lines  to  be  signed. 
One  will  sell  while  the  other 
will  make  but  a  poor  attempt. 
Answer  the  question  of  why 
this  is  true,  and  you  have 
laid  a  finger  on  that  subtle, 
elusive  element  known  as 
salesmanship. 

The  machine  tool  field,  as 
any  other  field,  is  open  to  sales- 
manship, but,  to  judge  from 
the  conventional  advertising  of  these 
appliances,  the  salesmanship  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  salesmen 
themselves.  To  correct  this  condi- 
tion and  to  inject  into  their  adver- 
tising something  of  that  vitality 
which  spells  successful  selling  is  the 
aim  of  the  new  campaign  of  the 
Niles-Bement-Pond   Company. 

The  opening  gun  of  this  campaign 
is  a  four-page  insert  in  two  colors, 
aptly  characterized  as  the  "most  re- 
markable machine  tool  advertise- 
ment ever  reproduced."  It  opens 
with  the  frank  announcement  that 
the  machine  tool  industry  has  passed 
through  a  storm,  has  been  hurt.  In 
conclusion  this  announcement  de- 
clares: "There  may  be  good  days 
ahead.  But  we  intend  to  make  our 
own  fair  weather  for  many  days  to 
come."  The  second  and  third  pages 
of  the  insert  play  up  the  fact  that 
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SENOR  ZULOAGA,  painter  of  scowling  Castillian  matadors  and  blood-stained  arenas,  joins  the  dis- 
tinguished company  of  art-artists  who  now  make  pictures  for  advertising.  As  witness  we  present  here- 
with one  Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski,  eminent  Polish  pianist,  done  for  the  House  of  Steinway,  being  (we  are 
confidentially  told  by  the  agency's  publicity  bureau)  the  largest  art  advertising  commission  ever  executed 
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A  Tendency  Toward  111 -Temper 


By  Joseph  P.  Madden 


A  TENDENCY     toward     ill-tem- 

/\  per  is  popping  its  head  out  of 

JrVthe  grass.    One  wonders  where 

it   comes    from    and   how    far    it    is 

going. 

One  tooth  paste  advertiser  sug- 
gests that  the  public  is  tired  of  what 
he  calls  the  poppy-cock  claims  of  all 
other  tooth  paste  advertisers. 

Another  tooth  paste  advertiser 
says  that  people  find  twenty  or 
thirty  brands  in  every  drug  store, 
but  go  right  on  having  gum  trouble 
because  they  don't  use  his  particu- 
lar brand. 

A  soap  advertiser,  evidently  irri- 
tated by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
competing  soap,  spends  a  lot  of 
money  telling  women  to  beware  of 
it — in  terms  which  are  wholly  clear 
to  the  industry  and  practically  in- 
audible to  the  public. 

Another  soap  advertiser,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  whitish-yellow  bar,  has 
a  lot  of  personal  fun  calling  colored 
soaps   "musical  comedy   soaps." 

And  so  on.  Here  and  there  you 
will  find  ugly  fighters,  sales  man- 
agers thumbing  their  noses  at  sales 
managers,  directors  trying  to  settle 
old  family  quarrels  in  full  view  of 
the  public,  and  copy-writers  trying 
to  simulate  scrappy  "loyalty"  by 
turning  a  neat  sneer  at  the  client's 
pet  hate.  Luckily  there  are  so  many 
advertisers  busy  selling  the  rosy 
virtues  of  their  own  product  alone, 
that  there  is  no  time  left  to  roast 
anyone.  The  exception,  however,  is 
conspicuous  within  the  walls  of 
advertising,  and  he  is  up  to  his  old 
tricks.     It  is  time  he  quit. 

Where  does  this  tendency  breed? 
First,  business  nature  is  quarrel- 
some. Second,  many  products  really 
simplify  or  replace  archaic  products 
or  methods,  and  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  include,  in 
copy-roasting  the  archaic  method, 
the  specific  brands  which  represent 
that  method.  An  innocent  copy- 
writer conceiving  enthusiasms  for  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  roasts  sweeping  as 
a  method  and  stays  within  his 
rights;  he  is  celebrating  a  step  for- 
ward in  human  progress.  But  let 
him  over-dramatize  the  method  of 
cleaning  with  a  carpet-sweeper  for 
contrast  with  his  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  at  once  he  fights  dirty  against 
the   Messrs.   Bissell.     That   illustra- 


tion is  used  because  it  hasn't  hap- 
pened and  won't  happen.  For  the 
vacuum  cleaner  people  were  so  busy 
selling  against  the  resistance  to  a 
new  mechanism  that  they  couldn't 
take  time  to  sock  Bissell — just  as 
Bissell  years  before  had  the  good 
sense  to  sell  a  new  mechanism  in- 
stead of  trying  to  put  the  broom 
out  of  business. 

Third,  the  direct  attack  is  apt  to 
hatch  out  of  the  road.  A  gives  se- 
cret discounts,  gets  a  huge  jobber 
order,  or  by  some  other  Yankee 
trick  pulls  B's  nose  in  District  Num- 
ber Five.  The  sales  manager  (or 
pi-esident)  has  just  hung  up  Long 
Distance  on  the  bad  news;  the  next 
matter  to  come  before  the  meeting 
is  the  spring  advertisements,  in 
copy  form.  A  smart  agency  man 
("really  more  like  one  of  our  own 
people  than  an  outsider")  who  has 
the  gift  of  taking  on  the  color  of 
his  customer's  business,  submits  a 
series  which  give  A  a  good  whole- 
some anonymous  roasting,  witty, 
whimsical  and  palatable.  It  catches 
B  in  his  most  competitive  mood;  he 
approves  it,  tucks  in  a  little  box  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  A  that 
he  thinks  he  is  a  tramp,  and  thus 
presents  his  compliments  to  A  con- 
cerning District  Number  Five — by 
way  of  $70,000  worth  of  advertising 
space.  A  two-cent  stamp  would 
cost  less.  A  dead  cat,  boxed  and 
sent  to  A  by  collect  express  would 
register  his  feelings  more  accurately 
— but  no,  the  public  must  be  told 
what  B  thinks.  The  only  flaw  in  B's 
revenge  is  that  (1)  B  can't  be  as 
ugly  in  print  as  he  wants  to  be; 
(2)  the  public  doesn't  give  a  damn 
anyway,  and  (3)  that  type  of  ad- 
vertising not  only  won't  put  A  out 
of  business  but  won't  sell  B's  goods. 

"TT  won't,  won't  it?"  snorts  B. 
J.  "Well,  why  does  Ivory  do  it  with 
'sinker  soap'?"  Ivory  doesn't  do  it. 
Ivory,  if  it  is  attacking  anything, 
is  attacking  a  method  of  washing. 
Ivory  is  not  attacking  any  single 
brand  of  non-floating  soap,  for  al- 
most all  other  well-known  brands 
are  non-floating.  Any  one  of  them 
could  make  his  soap  float  by  pufiing 
air  into  it  as  it  is  puffed  into  Ivory, 
or  rather  by  not  pressing  the  air 
out  of  it.     All  of  them  know  that 


floating  is  a  pretty  good  talking- 
point  and  a  certain  convenience  to 
those  who  can't  see  through  the 
water  of  a  tub  or  bowl,  but  they 
prefer  to  make  and  advertise  soaps 
with  other  talking  points  and  con- 
veniences, leaving  Ivory  to  its  first 
love.  The  Ivory  copy  writer  was 
just  up  against  it  for  a  new  way 
to  say  "it  still  floats"  so  he  said 
"other  soaps  don't"  in  a  rather 
pleasantly  acid  way.  It  probably 
isn't  selling  as  much  Ivory  as  though 
he  had  taxed  his  nice  wit  to  say 
"it  floats" — but  it  is  selling,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  diverting  the  readei- 
and  the  salesmen. 

IT  would  be  perfectly  wonderful 
if  all  copywriters  could  each  find 
out  by  actual  experience,  and  then 
codify,   some  such   premise  as  this: 

1.  If  I  write  copy  roasting  a 
competitor  I  may  be  very  smart  and 
my  customer  may  pat  me  on  the 
head,  but  I  am  wasting  his  money. 
He  doesn't  know  it,  but  his  com- 
petitors do,  and  they  are  very  grate- 
ful to  me. 

2.  If  I  attack  competing  brands, 
I  am  trying  to  hurt  the  sales  of 
other  items  on  the  shelves  of  the 
stores  that  sell  this  product;  the 
dealer  won't  thank  me  any  more 
than  he  would  if  I  were  trying  to 
hurt  our  own  sales. 

3.  I  think  I'll  probably  have  a 
scrap  with  some  advertiser  who 
wants  me  to  take  a  crack  at  his  com- 
petitor in  this  competitive  year  of 
1926.  He  will  want  to  know  if  I 
think  he  is  running  a  philanthropic 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  his 
competitors  (who  always  seem  to 
"get  away  with"  more  than  he  can). 
I  will  try  to  show  him  that  com- 
petitive attacks  are  the  shortest 
known  method  of  giving  away 
money;  that  the  place  for  alley- 
fighting  is  up  an  alley  in  District 
Number  Five  (and  not  on  the  four- 
color  front  porch)  and  that  I  will 
work  as  hard  to  dramatize  the  dull- 
ness of  his  virtues  as  he  wishes  me 
to  in  denouncing  competing  vices. 

4.  Then,  after  he  fires  me,  I  will 
go  to  Raymond's,  a  store  in  Boston 
which  spends  much  money  in  direct 
mud-slinging  at  its  neighbors,  buy 
my  ex-client  a  straw  hat,  and  send 
it  to  him,  collect  express. 
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Bird's-Eye  Retrospect  Of  1925 


By  Stuart  Ross 


JANUARY  is  a  month 
for  inventory  taking 
and  retrospect.  In 
many  respects  the  year 
1925  has  been  one  of  thr 
most  remarkable  e  v  t-  i 
known  in  American  busi- 
ness. It  finishes  up  the 
first  quarter  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  in 
such  a  manner  that  the 
entire  previous  century 
is  outshadowed  in  many 
respects. 

Production  among  the 
manufacturers  has  in- 
creased about  70  per  cent 
since  1914,  whereas  the 
number  of  wage  earners 
employed  has  increased 
only  about  28  per  cent. 
The  use  of  horsepower 
has  increased  by  one-half, 
and  $500,000,000  a  year 
has  been  saved  through 
the  elimination  of  waste 
and  standardization.  A 
development  of  outstanding  future 
promise  is  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Export  Corporation  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  which  will  greatly  aid  the 
farmer. 

Another  very  striking  achieve- 
ment culminating  in  1925  was  the 
unifying  of  price  levels,  eliminating 
the  disparity  between  factory  and 
farm  products  and  making  pur- 
chase power  uniform.  Back  of  all 
this  lies  the  vastly  more  significant 
fact  that  since  the  1890's  labor  has 
increased  its  purchasing  power  (as 
measured  by  "real"  wages)  27  per 
cent.  In  this  time  a  gigantic  move- 
ment has  come  also  to  fruition:  the 
widespread  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  number  of  so-called  "comfort- 
able homes"  capable  of  purchasing 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences 
and  even  luxuries  is  now  not  4,000,- 
000  as  it  was  several  decades  ago, 
but  about  16,000,000.  National 
wealth  was  only  88  billion  dollars  in 
1900  and  is  now  about  400  billion 
dollars.  Bank  deposits  in  1900  were 
7  billion  as  against  47  billion  in 
1925.  Savings  bank  deposits  jumped 
from  2  billion  in  1900  to  9  billion 
in  1925,  and  the  number  of  de- 
positors from  6  to  14I2  million. 

The  value  of  farm  crops  in  1900 
was  only  3  billion,  but  in  1925  was 


average  income  now  of  a 
little  over  $3,000.  The 
16  million  "comfortably 
situated  families"  a  1 1 
have  an  income  of  over 
$2,000  a  year.  Another 
interesting  fact  in  con- 
nection with  incomes  is 
that  the  greatest  gain 
made  in  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years  is  shown  by 
the  man  who  earns  $5,000 
to  $10,000.  His  average 
annual  income  rose  from 
$6,233  to  approximately 
$7,000  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand  the  average 
income  of  those  earning 
over  $10,000  a  year  has 
dropped  from  $27,000  in 
1917  to  $24,000  in  1923 
(and  presumably  still 
lower  since  then).  Thus 
is  the  fact  of  greater 
diffusion  of  wealth  proved. 
With  regard  to  the  auto- 
©  Hamilton  Maiweii  mobile  industry,  produc- 
increasul  lour  times  to  12  billion,  tion  for  1925  is  estimated  at  5,000,- 
The  number  of  industrial  con-  000  cars  and  there  are  now  approxi- 
solidations  in  the  last  five  years  has  mately  20,000,000  cars  registered. 
been  phenomenal,  but  is  in  line  with  Decisive  reductions  in  price  are  in- 
the  decreasing  number  of  factories  dications  of  the  still  greater  satura- 
in  the  United  States.  These  fac-  tion  of  the  counti-y  with  cars  in  1926. 
tories  produced  11  billion  dollars'  The  two  car  per  family  system  is 
worth  of  goods  in  1900  and  about  gaining,  again  confounding  the  auto 
70  billion  dollars  in  1925.  saturation   alarmists. 

Another  very  striking  gain  in  this  As  for  advertising,  an  unofficial 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  estimate  is  that  1925  shows  a  total 
delimitation  of  business  cycle  expenditure  of  11/2  billion  dollars, 
swings.  The  fluctuations  up  and  with  evidences  of  a  10  to  15  per 
down  before  this  quarter  of  a  cen-  cent  increase  in  1926. 
tury  were  very  sharp.  They  are  Clouds  of  warning  on  the  horizon 
now  constantly  decreasing  these  are  clearly  visible.  Some  statistical 
swings.  In  the  century  from  1800  sharpshooters  descry  inflation  with- 
to  1900,  wealth  increased  88  billion  in  the  next  six  or  nine  months.  The 
dollars,  but  in  only  ten  years  of  the    instalment     situation     helps     along 


new   certtury,    1910   to    1920,    it   in- 
creased 135  billion  dollars. 

Factory    wages    are    unquestion- 


that  theory,  although  bank  loans  do 
not  as  yet  show  inflation. 

If   ever  there   was   a   year  when 


ably  the  largest  element  in  national  normal   "full  speed  ahead,"  without 

prosperity  and  have  increased  amaz-  any    reservations    actual    or    mental 

ingly  not  only  in  volume  but  in  the  was   justified,    it    should   be    in   the 

percentage  of  national  income  which  year  1926.     The  cautions  necessary 


they    represent.      In    1900   the    per 
centage  was  about  45  per  cent  and 
today  wages  form  61 
of  national  income. 


are  only  those  needful  for  any  sane 
business     conduct.       The  hand-to- 
63  per  cent    mouth  buying  policy,   so  much  dis- 
cussed for  several  years  past,  is  no 


The  earners  and  spenders  of  the  longer  quite  so  distasteful,  and  may, 
country  are  now  on  a  startlingly  in  many  instances,  actually  be  re- 
prosperous  basis,  for  the  25,580,000  garded  as  a  bulwark  against  infla- 
families  of  the  United  States  have  an  tion  and  other  kindred  evils. 
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Coolidge  and  Advertising 

ANY  student  of  writing  and  public  appeal  must  be 
^  interested  in  the  national  laboratory  experiment 
in  use  of  words  which  is  provided  for  them  at  present 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Words  are  the  chief  tools  which  the  head  of  this 
nation  wields  for  public  purposes.  We  have  not  had 
in  the  White  House  since  Cleveland  a  man  so  taciturn 
as  Coolidge.  We  had  the  Rooseveltian  torrent  of 
words,  thoroughly  in  tune  with  the  man  in  the  street. 
We  have  had  Wilson,  the  scholar,  probably  the  greatest 
master  of  words  who  ever  filled  the  President's  chair. 
We  have  had  Harding,  the  user  of  bromides;  and  now 
we  have  Coolidge,  who  is  taking  Charles  Dana's  advice 
as  to  compression  more  literally  than  any  President 
since  Grant.  So  much  so  that  vaudeville  gags  and 
funny  paper  jibes  are  the  rule;  but  oddly  enough  the 
people  like  it. 

Which  raises  the  point  whether  the  American  people 
are  not  being  fed  with  too  many  words,  and  whether 
they  do  not  relish  and  respect  a  return  to  the  virtues 
of  understatement,  repression,  suggestion  rather  than 
the  garrulous  flood  of  words  which  they  have  had, 
not  only  in  political  oratory,  but  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  (editorial  and  advertisement).  It  is  worth 
thinking  about  whether  the  vast  flood  of  reading  matter 
and  advertising  does  not  predicate,  merely  by  its  indi- 
gestibly  large  mass,  the  need  for  fewer  but  more 
effective,  meaningful  words.  The  Dodge  Brothers  ad- 
vertising has  rather  consistently  maintained  repres- 
sion, and  succeeded  far  better  than  some  automobile 
advertisers  who  use  3000  words  per  advertisement. 
After  all,  it  is  known  to  be  true  in  selling  that  a 
salesman  can  "talk  himself  out  of  an  order."  Presi- 
dents Wilson  and  Roosevelt  certainly  both  talked 
themselves  "in  wrong"  frequently.  Will  "Silent  Cal" 
evade  this  grave  public  error?  And  if  he  does,  is 
there  not  something  to  reflect  upon  for  advertisers? 
Another  President,  at  a  famous  occasion,  achieved 
eternal  fame  by  what  he  said  in  fifty  words,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  now  long  forgotten  4000  polished 
words  of  an  ex-president  of  Harvard,  which  even  then 
went  unnoticed.  Lincolnian,  Coolidgian  simplicity  and 
sparseness — why  not? 


for  everything  that  the  consumer  might  want,  and 
other  commodities  completely  miss  the  point  when  they 
criticize  automobile  buying.  People  are  buying  cars 
today  in  such  great  numbers  because  they  are  so  amaz- 
ingly cheap;  because  the  makers  have  healthy  compe- 
tition and  competent  advisers,  and  because  they  set 
sound  policies  and  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  adver- 
tising. 

The  other  day  President  William  Cooper  Procter  of 
Procter  &  Gamble  (another  instance  of  a  thoroughly 
modern  advertiser)  said  that  although  materials  and 
labor  were  never  before  so  high,  soap  was  nevertheless 
never  before  sold  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  public. 

It  seems  impossible  for  a  great  many  lines  of  in- 
dustry to  grasp  the  great  modern  principle  of  lowering 
price  to  attain  volume.  Automobile  prosperity  is  firmly 
based  on  that  principle,  but  the  principle  is  wide  open 
to  scores  of  other  industries. 


Another  Lesson  From  the  Automobile 

MANY  other  industries  have  not  only  been  envious 
but  have  frankly  snarled  ill-humoredly  at  the  au- 
tomobile industry,  which  in  1925  reached  unexpected  new 
heights,  and  hopes  to  make  1926  another  five  million 
car  year.  If  this  comes  to  pass  we  will  actually  have 
a  car  for  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  envy  and  enmity,  other  industries  might 
well  look  a  little  deeper  and  take  thought.  The  auto- 
mobile is  ahoitt  the  only  important  American  commodity 
which  is  now  selling  below  pre-war  prices.  President 
Erskine  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  rightly  empha- 
sizes this  fact  in  discussing  the  status  of  the  automobile. 

Bear  in  mind  that  general  prices  today  are  50  per 
cent  above  pre-war  levels,  and  that  wages  are  128  per 
cent  above  pre-war.    There  is  plenty  of  money  to  spend 


A  Check  on  Instalment  Selling 

A  FEW  months  ago,  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly, 
presenting  the  facts  of  overinflation  in  instalment 
selling,  mentioned  as  a  solution  that  a  central  clearing 
house  for  instalment  sellers  be  established. 

Late  in  January  about  one  hundred  of  the  better 
class  instalment  houses  met  in  New  York  and  laid  the 
groundwork  of  such  a  clearance  bureau  of  instalment 
accounts.  It  will  probably  be  affiliated  with  the  Ref- 
erence Bureau  of  the  Associated  Retail  Credit  Men  of 
New  York. 

Since  the  article  in  the  Fortnightly,  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  received  unusual  attention  everywhere  among 
bankers,  business  men  and  trade  organizations.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Fortnightly  writer  that  brakes  are 
now  advisable  on  this  type  of  selling  (a  conclusion 
which  at  that  time  was  contested)  is  now  pretty  well 
agreed  upon. 

The  1925  volume  of  instalment  purchasing  is  now 
estimated  to  have  been  around  ten  billion  dollars,  or  a 
full  quarter  of  the  total  retail  volume  of  selling.  This 
is  about  twice  the  instalment  volume  of  the  year  be- 
fore. No  sane  possible  defense  for  continuing  this 
ratio  of  increase  in  1926  can  be  made.  It  would  be 
folly  to  condemn  instalment  selling  in  toto,  for  it  is  a 
useful  credit  device;  but  like 
tinctly  be  held  within  limits. 


credit,   it  must  dis- 


Salesmanagers  or  Sales  Managers 

IT  is  our  belief  that  far  too  much  of  the  attention 
of   sales   executives   is   focussed   on   the   making    of 
sales  and  the  mechanics  thereof. 

The  ability  to  make  sales  is  not  enough.  The  man 
responsible  for  sales  must  have  the  ability  to  make 
sales  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

It  would  profit  every  sales  manager  to  devote  one 
day  of  every  month  exclusively  to  a  serious  study  of 
the  cost  of  the  sales  he  is  making  and  for  that  day 
to  ignore  the  sale  itself  and  the  method  of  making  it. 
It   might  lead  to  some  surprising  discoveries. 
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Industrial  Coats  of  Arms  As  the 
Germans  Do  Them 


GERMAN  advertising  art  is 
_noted  for  its  eye-compelling 
power.  The  powerful  natural- 
istic posters  of  Hohlwein,  imported 
into  this  country  for  the  advertising 
of  Fatima  and  Chesterfield  ciga- 
rettes, serve  as  our  most  vivid  proof 
of  this  fact.  But  Hohlwein  repre- 
sents only  one  phase  of  German  ad- 
vertising. The  more  simple  art 
runs  to  splurges  of  solid  blacks  in 
curious  striking  designs  which, 
while  hemmed  in  by  limitations  of 
space  and  scope,  .strike  the  eye  with 
resistless  force  and  catch  at  the  at- 
tention instantly. 

Certainly  this  art  trend  may  be 
characterized  as  national.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  of  far  greater  scope  and 
proportion  than  anything  which  we 
have  in  this  country.  It  dominates 
the  advertising  sections  of  the  Ger- 
man magazines,  it  arrests  one  on 
billboards.  And  it  has  invaded  the 
trade  mark  field. 

The  ingenuity  which  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  creation  of  some  of 
these  German  trade  marks  is  indeed 
great.  The  more  one  studies  the 
subject  and  the  examples  at  hand, 
the  more  is  one's  admiration  for  the 
designer  aroused.  Gone  are  the 
elaborate,  descriptive  symbols  of 
other  days,   the  ornate — or  esoteric 


— what-nots  which  might  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing  at  all. 

The  new  school  might  well  be 
called  apotheosized  trade  marks,  or, 
as  they  are  called  on  their  home  soil, 
"industrial  coats  of  arms."  The  de- 
signs are  significant  of  the  firms 
which  employ  them,  and  each  brings 
home  its  point  to  the  layman  ob- 
server with  a  simple  directness 
which  only  a  vast  amount  of  ingenu- 
ity could  devise.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
the  initials  of  the  concern  appear, 
neatly  built  into  the  texture  of  the 
design. 

THEY  are  so  planned  as  to  be 
practical  for  enlargement  for 
poster,  newspaper  or  magazine  use, 
and  for  reduction  to  appear  upon 
package  goods  or  the  manufactured 
articles  themselves.  Very  frequently 
the  trade  mark  in  various  sizes 
serves  as  the  sole  advertising  effort 
of  the  owner.  It  is  played  up  in 
every  possible  medium  and  its  sig- 
nificance impressed  forcefully  upon 
the  consciousness  of  thousands  who 
are  thus  thrown  into  almost  hourly 
contact   with   it. 

To  the  German  mind,  accustomed 
to  German  conventions  and  condi- 
tions, the  examples  reproduced  above 
would   need   little   description.      But 


to  Americans  a  few  words  may  be 
necessary.  The  black  figure  carry- 
ing a  bale  on  its  head  which  forms 
the  initials  "B  B"  is  the  trade  mark 
of  an  importing  firm.  The  two  fig- 
ures carrying  bags  on  their  backs 
are,  quite  obviously,  the  insignia  of 
a  coal  company,  and  have  served 
through  many  mediums  to  make 
their  owner  famous.  "Irrsa" 
stands  for  a  paint  company  noted 
for  its  large  and  efficient  plant;  the 
incandescent  "Bruder  Herzka"  rep- 
resent Herzka  Brothers,  wholesalers 
in  electrical  supplies,  and  the  book- 
worm forming  the  letter  "S"  per- 
sonifies Siegl.  chartered  accountant 
of  Vienna.  All  five  of  these  are  the 
work  of  Arthur  Nicolaus,  one  of  the 
most  noted  German  trade  mark  de- 
signers. 

LOUIS  OPPENHEIM  contributes 
ithe  figure  rolling  the  huge  gaso- 
line drum  up  a  hill  formed  by  the 
letter  "M."  This  was  designed  for 
the  gasoline  and  drug  house  of 
"Miihsam."  The  "T  T"  grand  piano 
and  the  be-syniboled  canary  are  the 
work  of  Karl  Shulpig  for  the  T. 
Trautwein  piano  factory  and  for  the 
"Crescendo-Verlag,"  a  well-known 
music  publishing  house,  respec- 
tively. 
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Bruce  Barton                                       Roy  S.  Dlirstinf                                       AlexF.  Osborn 

BartDn,Durstine  *§  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

:!yZN   advertising   agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department   heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

^         Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

I.A.Archbaldjr. 

Roland  Hintermeister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

P.  M.  Hollister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Frank  Baldwin 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Carl  Burger 

R.  N.  King 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

D.  P.  Kingston 

H.  G.  Canda 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Robert  D.  MacMiUen 

Francis  Corcoran 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Margaret  Crane 

Carolyn  T.  March 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Webster  David 

Allvn  B.  Mclntire 

C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
Ernest  Donohue 
B.  C.  Duify 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
George  O.  Everett 
G.  G.  Flory 
R.  C.  Gellert 

E.J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
T.  Arnold  Rau 
Irene  Smith 
John  C.  Sterling 
I.  Burton  Stevens 

B.  E.  GilFen 

William  M.  Strong 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

L.F.Grant 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 
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Heywood  Broun  Writes  a  Florida 
Real  Estate  Advertisement 


By  Frank  Hough 


ANOTHER  liter- 
ary man  has 
ulooked  at  adver- 
tising. In  fact,  not 
only  has  he  looked, 
but  he  has  plunged  in 
a  tentative  foot.  And 
at  least  some  of  the 
spray  from  the  re- 
sultant splash  has 
been  deftly  turned 
back  on  the  splasher, 
to  strain  a  simile.  In 
other  words,  the 
gentle  irony  of  Mr. 
Heywood  Broun  has 
rebounded  from  the 
hard  shell  of  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Day  with 
an  ironic  clang  which, 
while  not  so  gentle, 
is  considerably  more 
pointed. 

A  short  history  of 
the  case  might  be  in 
point.  On  Jan.  11 
Mr.  Broun's  noted 
column  in  the  New 
York  World  bore  an 
extensive  dissertation 
on  advertising  in  gen- 
eral and  Florida  real 
estate  advertising  in 
particular.  Declaring 
that  advertisers  re- 
alize none  of  the  value 

0  f  understatement, 
one  of  the  strongest 
weapons  of  the  fic- 
tion writer,  Mr. 
Broun  speculates : 
"What  would  happen, 

1  wonder,  if  adver-  ^^^^^^^^ 
tising     were    written 

with  some  mention  of  the  defects  as 
well  as  the  virtues  of  the  article  ex- 
ploited." There  follows  Mr.  Broun's 
suggestion  of  how  such  copy  might 
be  worded.  Our  layout  man  pictures 
it  in  practical  use  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying    illustration. 

Mr.  Day  turned  the  thrust  back 
on  Mr.  Broun  with  a  full  page  ad- 
vertisement for  his  Florida  selec- 
tion, Olympia  Beach-Picture  City, 
in  New  York  papers  on  Sunday,  Jan. 
17.     Headlining:    "Heywood   Broun, 


HEYWOOD  BROUN,  Paz/for 


World-Famous  Columnist."  Mr.  Day 
describes  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
column  in  question  and  admits  that 
one  of  his  own  advertisements  was 
the  source  of  Mr.  Broun's  inspira- 
tion. Further  he  declares  with  dis- 
arming good  nature:  "Armed  with 
the  usual  modesty  of  a  great  writer, 
he  (Broun)  proceeded  to  tell  how 
a  Florida  advertisement  really 
ought  to  be  written.  I  shall  return 
the  compliment  by  printing,  at  my 
expense,    his     suggested    advertise- 


ment and,  thus,  put 
him  in  the  only  really 
worthwhile  part  of  a 
newspaper, — at  least 
that  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  pay  good  money 
for  putting  my  ma- 
terial in  that  part  of 
the  newspapers,  while 
they  have  to  pay 
people  to  write  copy 
their  editorial 
pages." 

Following  this 
comes  a  reproduction 
of  Mr.  Broun's  copy, 
overshadowed  and 
overweighted  by  Mr. 
Day's  comments  on 
"Heywood  B  r  o  u  n's 
Idea."  This  section 
analyzes  the  matter 
in  detail  and  refutes 
the  contentions  one 
by  one  by  applying 
them  to  the  develop- 
ment under  considera- 
tion. 

Now  we  might  en- 
large upon  this  affair 
as  a  highly  interest- 
ing controversy  be- 
tween two  gentlemen 
■of  highly  different 
literary  ideals,  carried 
on  in  two  highly  di- 
vergent sections  of  the 
newspaper.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be 
the  exact  case.  It 
would  be  a  noble 
stroke  for  the  profes- 
^^^^^^^  sion  were  an  adver- 
'^^^^^^^  tising  man  to  defend 
advertising  through  the  medium  of 
an  advertisement,  but  a  cynical  idea 
strikes  the  observing  mind  that  Mr. 
Day's  full  page  splurge  is  not  in- 
spired entirely  by  wrath  at  Heywood 
Broun's  dastardly  attack  upon  the 
sanctity  of  Florida  advertising;  or, 
better,  upon  Mr.  Day's  advertising, 
for  the  latter  freely  admits  that  the 
rest  of  Florida  is  not  so  good  as  com- 
pared with  that  superb  development, 
Olympia  Beach-Picture  City  (named 
for  its  picturesqueness). 
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Railway  Men  Who  Specify  and 

Influence  Purchases  of  Your  Products 


are  the  men  you  want  to  reach.  The  departmental 
organization  of  the  railway  industry  makes  your  rail- 
way sales  dependent  upon  the  success  you  have  in  in- 
fluencing the  right  railway  men. 

You  can  select  the  right  railway  men  and  concentrate, 
your  sales  efforts  on  them  by  means  of  the  five  depart- 
mental publications  which  comprise  the  Railway 
Service  Unit — because  each  one  of  these  publications 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  of  the  five  branches  of 
railway  service. 

The  Railway  Aye  reaches  railway  executives,  oper- 
ating officers,  department  heads  and  purchasing  of- 
ficers— men  who  are  concerned  with  capital  expendi- 
tures, maintenance  appropriations  and  economies  in 
purchasing,  and  whose  knowledge  of  your  product  is 
important  to  you.  The  other  four  publications,  Rail- 
way Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Engineerinq  and 
Maintenance,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer  and  Rail- 
way Signaling,  reach  the  technical  officers — the  men 
who  specify  and  influence  the  purchase  of  technical 
products  for  use  in  their  respective  branches  of  rail- 
way service. 


Our  Research  Department  will  gladly  cooperate  with  you 
in  determining  your  railway  market  and  the  particular 
raihvay  officials  who  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 


Simmons  -  Boardman    Publishing    Company 

"The  House   of   Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  St.  1      Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Ave. 

New  Orleans,  Mandeville,  La.        Washington,  D.C.       San  Francisco       London 
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Paris  Couturiers  Shy  at 
Advertising 

By  Constance  E.  Miller 


LONG  before  our  great- 
grandmothers  were 
born,  and  certainly  be- 
fore advertising  was  thought 
much  about,  Paris  acquired 
the  title  of  Fashion  Center  for 
Ladies  and  has  held  on  to  the 
idea,  unchallenged,  ever  since. 
t  Many  husbands'  check  books 
will  undoubtedly  vouch  for 
this  fact.)  A  clever  bit  of 
f oresighted  propaganda, 
ii'est-ce  pas? 

When  a  dressmaking  estab- 
lishment in  Paris  is  small,  it 
takes  more  kindly  to  advertis- 
ing than  in  later  years  when 
the  name  is  well-known  and 
a  single  collection  numbers 
two  or  three  hundred  models. 
Then  the  name  is  exclusive 
and  the  place  often  secluded. 
A  dirty,  uninviting  exterior 
belies  palatial  salons  which 
are  awe-inspiring  to  the  first- 
timer,  and  one  has  the  feeling 
that  one's  name  must  be 
pointed  out  in  some  social 
register  other  than  that  of  a 
tourist  agency.  High  up  on 
the  unpretentious  building  a 
pair  of  good  eyes  may  detect 
the  couturier's  name,  in  none 
too  large  letters,  while  the 
wares  can  seldom  be  viewed 
in  a  show  window. 

If  the  name  dates  back   to 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  days,  when 
that   alone   was   dressmakers' 
row,   or,   if   the   fame   of  the      ^= 
house  has  attained  that  of  the 
long  established  hou.ses,  then,  indeed 
is  it  vulgar  to  resort  to  selling  goods 
through  the  medium  of  advertising. 

Advertising  is  for  the  magasins, 
not  to  bring  customers  to  the  swagger 
salons   of  the   couturiers.     Too   far 


YTElEj 


THE  couturiers  of  Pari.s  liave  tlicir  own  dis- 
tinct problems  to  face.  That  tlicir  greatest 
asset  is  their  individuality  has  forced  them  to 
a  sales  psychology  which  is  in  many  ways  the 
reverse  of  our  American  brand.  Such  inser- 
tions as  the  above,  appearing  in  American 
style  pixblications,  are  good  signs  that  at  last 
they  are  seeing  the  light  of  this  advertising  day 


overpowering  person  who  fires  ques- 
tions, suspiciously.  Have  you  a 
vendeuse'!  First  visit  here?  What, 
exactly,  do  you  wish  to  see?  Name 
and  address,  please.  Write  it  here, 
indicating  a  pad  and  handing  you 
beneath  the  hauteur  of  the  haute  a  pencil.  This — after  you  have  been 
couture.    Too  undignified;  might  lose    peppered  with  invitations  and  special 


prestige.     The  perfumes  may  be  ad- 
vertised, but  nothing  more. 

To  create  lure,  the  couturier  makes 
it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  see  the  collection.  In- 
verted salesmanship,  to  an  Ameri- 
can. Upon  entering  the  salons,  you 
are    instantly    claimed    by    a    sleek. 


letters  saying  that  there  are  models 
specially  designed  for  you.  And 
Heaven  help  the  woman  who  does  not 
buy.  She  may  visit  a  second  time 
and  still  not  buy,  but  seldom  can  she 
go  a  third.  She  may  be  refused  ad- 
mission. Without  knowing  it,  she 
is  being  checked  up  by  one  or  two 


women  at  an  entrance  room 
desk,  who  innocently  appear 
to  be  working  at  bookkeeping 
but  who,  in  reality,  are  work- 
ing their  white  elephant 
memories.  They  remember 
her — name — address — did  not 
buy.     The  important  facts. 

Reports  have  it  that  the 
couturiers  are  petrified  all  the 
time  for  fear  their  ideas  will 
be  used  by  others.  And  one 
hears,  without  positively 
knowing,  that  every  atelier 
has  its  copyist,  perhaps,  from 
another  house.  'The  couturiers 
cannot  be  blamed  for  wishing 
to  protect  their  ideas.  All 
seem  to  be  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  in  discrim- 
inating between  the  customer 
legitimately  seeking  clothes 
and  one  illegitimately  seeking 
ideas.  Copyright  laws  are  not 
protection  enough  for  the 
models  and  the  couturiers  are 
defenseless.  The  omission  of 
a  button,  the  addition  of  a 
tuck,  the  change  of  the  ma- 
terial, it  appears  is  quite 
enough  to  make  the  creation 
an  entirely  different  one. 
Think  what  would  happen  if 
advertisements  carried  an 
abundance  of  illustrations! 

Another  problem  which  the 
couturiers  face  is  copying  by 
the  manufacturer  in  any  land. 
If  he  buys  the  model,  that  is 

one  thing.    But  if  he  poses  as 

a  private  client  and  goes  away 
with  the  idea  and  no  purchase,  that 
is  another.  When  big  stores,  Ameri- 
can or  others  buy,  the  couturier  sells 
with  the  understanding  that  it  may 
be  copied.  But,  a  point  that  I  can- 
not see  as  being  wholly  "cricket" 
is  that  the  couturier  may  sell  the 
same  model  to  store  and  manufac- 
turer, the  latter  being  induced  to 
take  a  model  perhaps  because  a  Fifth 
Avenue  store  did.  Then  he  copies  it 
at  factory  speed,  probably  in  cheaper 
materials,  not  such  fine  workman- 
ship, and  sells  for  a  lower  price  than 
it  can  possibly  be  offered  by  the 
store.    'This  presents  a  difficult  mer- 
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Advertisement  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  an  International  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishing  SELECTED   ADVERTISING 

Osborn&isBriislies 

o  TQtcu/  them  by  the  Htue  "Uandle^ 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 
December  8th,  1925. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Boston, 

Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


1  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  very  glad  to  learn  that  we 
plan  to  advertise  Osborn  Blue  Handle  Household  and  per- 
sonal use  Brushes,  throughout  1926,  in  The  christian 
Science  Monitor. 

In  fact,  we  are  so  thoroughly  gratified  with  the  response 
which  has  come  from  our  advertising  in  the  Monitor  through- 
out 1925  that  a  decision  was  reached  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  amount  of  space  to  be  used  in  1926.   (Nearly 
100?5  increase,  I  am  told). 

personally,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  to 
you  -  to  your  organiration  and  to  the  readers  of  The  Monitor 
throughout  the  world,  our  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
support  which  we  have  received. 

This  new  Division  of  our  business  (Osborn  Blue  Handle  House- 
hold and  personal  Use  Brush)  has  developed  splendidly  and 
the  indications  are  that  19^6  will  hold  much  for  us,  as  we 
trust  and  feel  confident  it  will  for  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  its  large  family. 


G  COMPANY 


p.  G.  Smith, 

President  and  General  Manager. 


^iS^^^ — 


VfaBlifactured    by    The     Oiborn     Manufacturing    Company.    Cleveland,    Ohi. 
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When  the  Chain  Store  Puts  "Its 
Wrong  Foot"  Foremost 

By  George  S.  Fowler 


NOTICE  for  a  few  mornings 
when  you  are  dressing  whether 
you  put  on  the  right  or  the 
left  shoe  first ;  see  how  I'egular  you 
are  in  that  habit;  then  try  to  put 
on  first  the  shoe  you  are  accustomed 
to  putting  on  second.  You  will  find 
that  in  this  trifling  change  you  have 
a  resistance  to  overcome  just  suffi- 
cient to  slow  your  actions  and  delay 
your  dressing. 

Buying  habits  likewise  not  only 
take  much  effort  to  form  but  require 
even  more  effort  to  put  aside.  The 
Joneses  and  the  Smiths  of  Main 
Street  form  new  buying  habits 
gradually,  but  when  those  habits  are 
once  formed,  any  attempt  to  destroy 
them  slows  up  the  progress  of  com- 
merce. 

The  chain  store  clerk  who,  under 
instruction,  tries  to  sell  a  private 
brand  article  to  a  customer  wanting 
an  advertised  article,  is  slowing  up 
sales  and  increasing  sales  expense. 

Today  the  general  public's  habits 
are  largely  formed  by  national  ad- 
vertising and  the  public  "en  masse" 
insists  that  it  wants  what  it  asks 
for.  By  national,  I  mean  not  only 
national  magazine  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, but  all  publicity  which  ap- 
pears nation-wide  in  cars,  posters, 
dealers'  window  displays  and  inserts 
in  the  packages  of  nationally  adver- 
tised products. 

When  a  chain  store  pushes  its  pri- 
vate brand,  it  enters  into  competi- 
tion with  every  national  manufac- 
turer advertising  such  an  article, 
and,  too.  a  point  which  is  frequently 
overlooked,  into  competition  tvith 
every  local  retailer.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  toilet  soap.  Let  us  say 
there  is  a  chain  of  stores  called  the 
Insteadof  Stores.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  Insteadof  Stores  make  or 
have  made  for  them  an  Insteadof 
toilet  soap.  This  soap  is  on  sale 
only  at  the  Insteadof  Stores. 

Grant  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  this  soap  is  as  good  as  those 
nationally  advertised.  Assume  that 
the  manufacturing  profit  can  be 
taken  by  the  chain  store  itself.    Such 


a  soap  may  then  be  expected  to  yield 
the  manufacturer's  profit  on  cost  in 
addition  to  the  usual  profit  on  cost 
to  the  retailer  of  a  nationally  adver- 
tised toilet  soap.  It  might  appear 
then  that  a  store  benefits  by  urging 
the  sale  of  its  own  brand  toilet  soap. 

But  wait — see  what  the  competi- 
tion is:  First,  the  favorable  reputa- 
tion of  such  a  high  quality  article 
as  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  or  of 
such  popular  priced  soaps  as  Guest 
Ivory,  or  Palmolive.  All  told  their 
advertising  and  educational  work 
will  be  more  than  a  chain  store  can 
hope  to  put  on  its  brand.  Second, 
as  there  are  only  one  or  two  Instead- 
of Stores  in  the  faii'-sized  town,  this 
Insteadof  Toilet  Soap  is  up  against 
the  added  competition  of  every  local 
retailer.  Such  retailers,  unable  to 
put  out  private  lines  and  wise 
enough  to  let  customers  be  educated 
at  the  expense  of  a  national  adver- 
tiser, keep  down  selling  costs  and 
take  the  profits  already  insured  to 
them  by  the  national  advertiser's 
work.  One  thing  more  on  this  point 
— every  cake  of  Woodbury's,  Palm- 
olive  or  whatever  else  is  sold  by  the 
other  retailers  in  the  town,  becomes 
a  paid-for  sample  to  increase  the 
trade  of  all  dealers  in  town. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Whalen,  advertising 
manager  of  a  large  Detroit  business 
house,  said  ten  years  ago  (and  I 
suppose  it  has  been  said  one  hundred 
times  before  and  since)  : 

WHEN  all  merchants  learn 
that  they  can  sell  from  five  to 
ten  advertised  trade-marked  articles, 
each  carrying  30  to  40  per  cent  profit, 
in  the  same  space  of  time  they  con- 
sume in  educating  one  customer  to 
the  point  where  he  will  buy  one  ar- 
ticle 'just  as  good' — at  100  per  cent 
profit — then  will  they  be  serving 
their  own  best  interests." 

One  point  that  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of,  which  decreases  the  value 
of  private  brand  lines,  is  the  big 
turnover  on  labor  within  the  store. 
It  is  far  easier  to  make  good  use  of 
clerks  of  average  intelligence  by  in- 
structing them  how  to  sell  the  na- 
tionally   advertised    brand — already 


half  sold — far  easier  so  to  instruct 
clerks  than  to  make  of  them  quick 
salesmen  for  less  well-known  private 
brand  lines.  An  ordinary  clerk  can 
make  a  sale  to  a  customer  already 
educated  whereas  it  takes  much  more 
education  to  turn  a  specific  request 
for  an  advertised  product  to  a  pri- 
vate  brand   product. 

AN  experienced  clerk  more  highly 
.  paid  can  make  his  sales  two  or 
Three  to  one  if  he  capitalizes  on  the 
already-formed  habit  and  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  customer.  He  can 
make  use  of  the  time  saved  to  sug- 
gest other  purchases — e.  g.,  if  a  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  tooth  brush  is  asked  for 
he  can  suggest  to  the  customer  Pe- 
beco  tooth  paste  to  use  with  it.  If 
a  kodak  is  sold,  he  can  suggest  films. 
If  an  Auto-Strop  Razor  is  sold,  he 
can  suggest  a  Rubberset  Shaving 
Brush,  and  as  a  natural  concomitant 
to  that,  he  may  suggest  also,  let  us 
say,  Colgate's  Rapid-Shave  Cream. 

Thus  even  with  well-trained  clerks 
the  slowing-up  of  sales  by  substitu- 
tion is  avoided  if  the  clerk  sells  the 
advertised  product  requested — uses 
his  sales-time  to  bring  added  busi- 
ness to  the  store — to  make  two  sales 
where  one  only  might  have  been 
made  against  resistance. 

For  one  week  let  each  clerk  in  the 
chain  store  keep  a  record  and  report 
to  the  manager  on  the  number  of 
calls  per  day  for  nationally  adver- 
tised articles :  a  similar  record  of  the 
number  of  calls  per  day  by  custo- 
mers for  private  brand  lines.  On 
such  a  record,  the  national  manufac- 
turer could  rest  his  case.  "A  custo- 
mer who  specifies  is  a  customer  half 
sold." 

If  a  man,  woman  or  child,  con- 
vinced by  the  argument  of  Pebeco 
advei-tising,  goes  to  a  store  and  asks 
for  Pebeco,  the  chances  are  great 
that  even  though  the  clerk  offers  a 
choice  of  ten  different  tooth  pastes, 
the  customer  will  insist  on  Pebeco.  If 
the  customer  asks  for  Pebeco  and  the 
clerk  in  the  store  tries  to  sell  him 
something  "just  as  good,"  there  is  a 
slowing  up  process  which  more  than 
outweighs  any  longer  profit  which  the 
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Here  is  a  famous  picture It  has  interrupted  millions  into  reading 

the  advertising  of  the  Knit-tex  Coat. 

The  coat  itself,  the  name  that  describes  it,  the  advertised  price,  and 
the  rotogravure  media,  are  all  interrupting  elements  in  the  success  of 
Cohen,  Goldman  and  Co.  This  picture  is  the  interrupting  vehicle  for 
all  of  them. 

The  Knit-tex  campaign  is  an  interesting  example  ol  the  Interrupting 
Idea  in  complete  follow-through  from  consumer  advertising  to  dealer's 
store.  It  is  produced  by  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East 
3gth  Street,  New  York  Citv. 
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The  Investment  Market  Is 
No  Longer  the  Same 

By  Charles  F.  Staples 


AT  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Investment 
L  Bankers'  Association, 
the  majority  opinion  is  shown 
to  have  veered  toward  the 
modern  view  of  advertising. 
"More  understandable,  less 
technical  advertising"  was 
frankly  advocated,  even  for 
the  bond  houses. 

The  most  telling  point 
made  in  favor  of  such  an  at- 
titude was  the  fact  that  in  the 
days  when  the  present  type  of 
advertisement  was  originated 
only  experts  bought  new  is- 
sues, whereas  today  the  $100 
or  $1,000  bond  buyer  is  ex- 
ceedingly important.  He,  too, 
must  understand  the  adver- 
tising or  else  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  of  efficiency. 

Things  have  happened  with 
a  rush  in  financial  history,  in 
investment  selling.  The  last 
few  years  have  seen  phe- 
nomenal changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  "investment 
buyer."  It  was  no  more  than 
about  ten  years  ago  when  a 
50,000  list  of  investment 
buyers  was  considered  very 
"broadcast."  There  was  not 
thought  to  be  many  more 
than  this  number.  They  were 
prett}^  well  known ;  they  were 
the  substantial  business  men, 
the  wealthy  and  socially 
prominent  people  of  the  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  country. 

Today    one    draws    a    long 
breath    and    tries    to    be    con- 
servative  in   the   face  of  ap- 
pallingly    expanded     figures. 
The    15,000,000   to   20,000,000 
savings   bank   depositors,    the  ^^^ 
19,000,000  automobile  owners, 
and    the    14,500,000   owners    of   cor 
poration    stocks    compel    one's    per 
spective    to    move    outward    with    i 
rush. 


CITIES 


O  F 


PROGRESS 

""  1  Chicago 


THE  campaign  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Company 
typifies  the  new  trend  in  securities  adver- 
tising which  is  coming  into  vogue.  Experts 
are  no  longer  the  sole  buyers  of  bonds, 
and  the  progressive  houses  are  establish- 
ing  a   policy   of  understandable   advertising 


on  various  "cats  and  dogs." 
This  new  financial  adver- 
tising will  be  based  upon  a 
careful  code  of  ethics,  will  be 
abundantly  supervised  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  and 
other  agencies  of  watchful- 
ness in  the  public  interest — 
but  it  will  be  alive;  it  will  be 
effective,  in  the  same  sense 
that  Postum  Cereal  or  Lister- 
ine  advertising  is  alive  and 
effective.  It  will  go  to  the 
heart  of  matters,  and  give 
people  ideas,  information,  in- 
centives, plenty  of  thought. 
It  will  use  pages  of  space  in- 
stead of  these  typical  rule 
box  advertisements  of  two  or 
three  inches,  single  column. 
It  will  be  illustrated  humanly, 
and  it  will  be  written  bril- 
liantly— in  the  limited  sense 
of  the  use  of  that  abused 
word. 

It  will  not  merely  "offer 
issues."  The  particular  is- 
sue will  be  incidental.  It  will 
advertise  sound  investment, 
primarily;  second,  it  will  ad- 
vertise a7i  investment  plan 
and  service;  third,  it  will  ad- 
vertise the  house  and  its 
policies  and  standards;  and 
lastly  it  will  advertise  a  par- 
ticular issue.  But  it  will  do 
all  these  things  not,  as  they 
are  done  now,  by  the  barest 
suggestion,  but  creatively, 
with  considerable  copy,  so 
that  those  to  whom  the  pres- 
ent bare  suggestions  have 
never  meant  anything  will  be 
interested. 

Some     counterpart     to      a 

^^^  trademark   or  sign  of  classi- 
fication   will    be    found    wise 

eventually,    since     a    heterogeneous 


I 


though  still  absorbing  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  People  ivant  to  invest  public's  desire  to  invest  must  be  met. 
their  money,  they  are  no  more  con-  They  cannot  all  be  persuaded  blindly 
tent  with  savings  bank  interest  to  trust  to  the  absolute  recommenda- 
rates  than  the  astute  financier,  tions  of  a  banker;  the  facts  are,  to- 
market  is  one  quite  impossible  of  Therefore — being  without  the  same  day,  that  only  about  a  tenth  of  se- 
reach  by  the  old  time  mechanisms  education  which  advertisers  in  mer-  curity  buyers  seek  bankers'  advice 
is  proved  by  the  immense  and  dread-  chandise  lines  give  them  through  in  their  purchases.  Thus  banker's 
ful  vogue  of  the  fraudulent  stock —  modern  educational  advertising,  advice  in  itself  has  yet  to  be  sold 
now    fortunately    fairly     curbed,    they  cut  their  financial  wisdom  teeth  to  the  investing  public. 


That  this  huge  investment  buying 
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Exporting  Is  Not  a  Profession! 


By  Walter  F.  Wyman 


EXPORTING,  fundamentally,  is 
selling.  Except  as  every  sales 
executive  is  a  professional,  as 
contrasted  with  an  amateur  or  a  nov- 
ice, the  export  manaerer  -'s  not  to  bo 
considered   a  professional   man. 

Thomas  W.  Pelham,  Director  of 
Sales  and  General  Counsel  for  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  pro- 
claimed the  fundamental  basis  of 
exporting  when  he  stated,  "Export- 
ing is  not,  in  itself,  a  science  or  an 
art.  It  is  simply  a  part  of  merchan- 
dising. The  better  the  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  business  it- 
self— which  knows  no  clime,  creed 
or  color  of  skin — the  better  the  ex- 
porter." Since  Mr.  Pelham  is  ad- 
mittedly head  and  shoulders  the 
best  exporter  of  branded  merchan- 
dise in  the  world,  his  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  utmost  consideration. 

The  reason  that  there  is  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  management 
officials,  and  even  in  the  minds  of 
many  export  executives,  lies  in  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
porting. If  we  look  merely  at  the 
surface  details  which  differentiate 
selling  overseas  from  selling  here  at 
home,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  necessity  for  considering 
exporting  as  a  profession.  But  if  we 
accept  these  surface  differences  as 
vital,  then  the  professional  men  m 
exporting  are  not  export  managers 
and  other  export  executives,  but  the 
men  who  specialize  in  documentation 
and  the  clerical  side  of  exporting. 

Just  as  many  promising  careers  in 
the  field  of  domestic  advertising 
were  ruined  because  over-many  felt 
a  false  dignity  in  rating  advei-tising 
as  a  profession,  so  there  have  been 
export  failures,  due  to  no  other 
cause. 

It  is,  indeed,  dangerous  for  a  man 
in  business  to  think  of  himself  as 
engaged  in  an  occupation  apart  from 
and  above  that  of  business  itself. 
The  moment  there  comes  into  being 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual that  his  niche  in  his  enterprise 
demands  work  of  a  type  beyond  the 
understanding  of  his  associates,  that 
moment  he  endangers  the  gi-eatest 
possible  results  from  his  work. 

Exporting  is  not  a  profession!  It 
is  simply,  but  hugely,  the  task  of 
securing  profits  for  an  enterprise 
which   are   impossible  without  sales 


Walter  F.  W 


General  Sales   Manager 
The   Carter's   Ink   Company 


overseas.  Even  though  the  export 
executive  is  required  to  know  far 
more  than  sales — far  more  even  than 
credits,  collections,  shipping  and 
finance — this  no  more  means  that  he 
is  a  man  set  aside  from  his  fellow- 
men,  than  it  means  that  he  is  sim- 
ply a  jack  of  all  trades.  In  fact, 
the  hall-mark  in  the  inner  circles  of 
exporting  is  the  ability  to  take 
one's  self  lightly  and  to  assume  that 
every  export  man  has  more  than  a 
mere  working  knowledge  of  his  tools 
of  trade. 

WHY  does  it  matter  whether  ex- 
porting is  regarded  as  a  pro- 
fession or  as  a  business?  It  matters 
vitally,  because  of  the  future  of  many 
individuals  and  of  the  amount  of 
profit  made  by  many  American  enter- 
prises. It  is  not  a  matter  of  idly 
discussing  a  theory.  It  is  a  cold- 
blooded consideration  of  a  condition. 

For  exporting,  to  be  successful, 
must  exist  within  an  enterprise 
over  a  long  term  of  years.  In  ex- 
porting, the  importance  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  customers  is  admittedly 
of  even  greater  consequence  than  in 
the  domestic  field.  It  follows  nat- 
urally that,  other  things  being 
equal,  an  individual  or  an  enterprise 
is  best  served  by  continuous  service 
of  the  same  ranking  export  execu- 
tive. 

The    export    manager    who    con- 


ceives exporting  to  be  a  profession 
seldom  remains  a  fixture.  Because 
he  builds  a  wall  around  himself — a 
wall  which  separates  him  from  the 
other  executives  in  his  enterprise, 
and  particularly  from  the  domestic 
sales  department — it  is  easy  for  him 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  "he  is 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated" 
— an  idea  which,  in  one  wording  or 
another.  I  have  heard  at  least  once 
a  year  during  twenty-five  years  of 
exporting. 

Because  he  regards  his  work  as  a 
profession,  he  becomes  more  inter- 
ested in  international  political 
economics  than  in  ways  to  sell  more 
merchandise.  He  endeavors  to  in- 
terpret general  political  tendencies 
of  foreign  nations,  in  moments 
which  should  be  devoted  to  sand- 
papering e.xport  sales  campaigns. 
He  seeks  new  and  interesting  side- 
lights on  pending  legislation  in 
Brazil,  leaving  uncompleted  liaisons 
with  domestic  departments. 

Because  he  isolates  himself  from 
the  business  as  a  whole,  he  suffers 
both  in  times  of  domestic  inflation 
and  in  times  of  domestic  depression. 
Because  of  his  "professional  isola- 
tion" he  gets  less  than  his  share  of 
factory  production  when  domestic 
demand  is  overwhelming.  This  is 
because  he  has  no  argument  to  offer 
beyond  the  fact  that  his  customers 
overseas  need  goods  and  will  resent 
not  receiving  them.  To  the  export 
manager  who  deems  himself  a  pro- 
fessional man  and  who  will  at  this 
point  ask  the  question,  "What  more 
could  I  say?"  I  will  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  his  patience,  as  his  ques- 
tion will  be  answered  later. 

IN  times  of  domestic  depression 
expoi't  orders  are,  indeed  most  wel- 
come. But  the  export  manager  who 
has  made  of  himself  a  thing  apart 
in  his  enterprise  will  frequently  find 
that  the  items  called  for  in  his 
orders  are  for  the  least  acceptable 
products,  even  to  the  point  of  in- 
creasing a  problem,  rather  than 
solving  it. 

In  the  rare  years  in  which  mar- 
kets are  depressed  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  export  executive  who  re- 
gards himself  as  a  professional  man 
is  fortunate  if  he  does  not  find  him- 
self in  quest  of  a  new  position.   For 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    82]  ' 
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Selling  direct  to  Industry 


.  .  .  you  know  that  the  selling 
problems  in  the  industrial  field  are 
not  at  all  like  those  of  the  butcher, 
the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker 
in  the  general  field. 

For  almost  ten  years,  we  have 
handled  nothing  but  industrial  ac- 
counts. We  are  engineers,  as  well 
as  advertising  men.  Our  experience 
covers  every  angle  of  selling  to  in- 
dustry —  covers  the  problems  pe- 
culiar to  mines,  railroads,  architects 
and  engineers,  public  utilities,  manu- 
facturing plants  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  divisions  of  industry. 

During  this  time  we  have  found  the 
profitable  markets  for  many  manu- 
facturers with  new  industrial  prod- 
ucts to  sell.  For  others,  we  have  in- 
creased their  sale  on  old  established 
products  by  uncovering  iinr  methods 
of  selling  and  advertising.     Our  in- 


dustrial sales  surveys  form  the  back- 
bone of  many  of  today's  successful 
conquests  of  industrial  markets. 

This  is  an  advertising  agency — and 
more.  We  handle  only  those  ac- 
counts that  sell  to  the  industrial 
field.  Because  of  that  specialization, 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  un- 
usual methods  of  advertising  and 
selling  which  have  produced  un- 
usual results  for  our  clients. 

Your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "the  ad- 
vertising engineer,"  will  tell  you 
more  about  this  organization.  It 
will  tell  you  an  interesting  story 
about  the  advertising  of  machinery, 
tools,  building  materials,  electrical 
equipment,  railroad  supplies,  and 
other  products  selling  to  various  in- 
dustrial fields.  It  will  pave  your 
way  to  a  profitable  acquaintance,  if 
you  wish. 


Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Advertising  Engineers 

1500  Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago 
Telephone  Central  7750 
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George  X.  Writes  His  First 
Sales  Letter 

By  Edward  Pousland 

Director  of  Publicity,  American  Letter  Company  of  Boston. 


DON'T  throw  your  mouth  into 
'high'  till  you're  sure  your 
brain  is  'turning  -  over!" 
Such  was  the  most  recent  of  the 
many  sapient  animadversions  of  the 
now  middle-aged  George  X.,  cun- 
ningly directed  against  the  verbal 
barrage  of  an  antagonist  to  the  the- 
ory of  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
life  insurance. 

This  rapid  succession  of  startling 
vocables  was  merely  George's  method 
of  telling  his  interlocutor  that  the 
latter  didn't  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  but  let  not  the  curious 
reader  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  identity  of  George  is  about  to  be 
revealed.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  for  George 
really  hates  publicity — despite  an 
unusually  bombastic  "defense  com- 
plex" built  up  against  his  own  in- 
nate modesty — and  has  particularly 
requested  that  his  name  be  not  used 
in  connection  with  this  article. 

Nothing,  however,  prevents  an  ad- 
mission of  the  fact  that  George  is  to 
be  counted  among  the  veteran  star 
insurance  salesmen  of  the  "gay 
nineties,"  and  that  he,  like  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  has  always  been 
a  user  of  heroic  methods  both  in  his 
printed  and  in  his  verbal  salesman- 
ship— nor  has  he  ever  been  known 
to  be  an  advocate  of  "homeopathic 
doses"  in  administering  to  his  pros- 
pects. He  has  let  them  have  it  with 
that  unrestrained  spontaneity  which 
so  well  characterized  the  "Diamond 
Jim"  salesman  of  a  generation  now 
well  nigh  forgotten. 

If,  today,  we  can  claim  to  have 
made  marked  advances  in  the  neo- 
science  of  salesmanship,  we  have  by 
the  very  nature  of  our  progress  lost 
no  small  amount  of  the  whole- 
hearted vigor  and  virility  of  the 
sales  attacks  of  our  immediate  for- 
bears, who  were  not  hindered  by  the 
fetters  of  the  extreme  self-con- 
sciousness which  now  circumscribes 
the  activities  of  those  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  scientific  selling. 

So  George,  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  in  1895,  had  the  great  good 
fortune  of  knowing  nothing  of  the 


differences  between  objective  and 
subjective  appeals,  temperamental 
and  rational  advertising,  personal 
and  impersonal  touches.  When  he 
had  an  idea  he  didn't  look  in  a  book 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  violated  any 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  ad- 
vertising theory;  but,  rather,  he  got 
busy,  got  the  idea  working,  and  the 
"devil  take  the  hindmost." 

And  thus  Georgus  in  this  middle 
year  of  the  "naughty  nineties,"  sud- 
denly found  himself  confronted  with 
the  problem,  nay,  the  necessity,  of 
doing  something  to  sell  more  insur- 
ance policies.  The  young  wife  had 
to  be  kept  in  bicycle  tires  and  pyro- 
graphic  needles. 

HE  was  getting  volume  on  his 
calls;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  he  was  also  keen  enough 
to  realize  that  a  salesman  needed 
some  means  of  keeping  himself  con- 
sistently and  continuously  before  all 
his  prospects  and  customers.  And  so 
was  born  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  get- 
ting out  a  letter.  Others  had  done 
such  a  thing;  but  there  was  no  estab- 
lished or  conventionalized  practice 
in  these  early  days  on  which  he 
could  base  his  plans. 

Direct-mail  specialists  there  were 
none ;  nor  were  there  advertising 
agencies  versed  in  the  subleties  of 
pre-approach  letters.  But  Georgus, 
nothing  daunted,  jumped  in  with  all 
four  feet  and  took  a  chance.  He, 
first  of  all,  got  up  a  mighty  mailing 
list  of  forty  names,  took  forty 
sheets  of  his  business  stationery, 
and  then  went  about  trying  to  think 
what  to  put  on  them.  George  was 
no  religionist;  but  the  most  daring 
of  "free  thinkers"  in  the  nineties 
was  ever  within  earshot  of  constant 
allusions  to  the  wages  of  sin,  to 
damnation,  and  chastisement. 

George  had  often  heard  that  "hell 
was  paved  with  good  intentions," 
and  had  doubtless  had  this  old  saw 
dinned  into  his  ears  in  early  child- 
hood; and,  as  it  is  often  the  out- 
croppings  of  the  child-mind  that  are 
the  most  rapid  and  vigorous,  our  in- 


surance salesman  suddenly  regis- 
tered an  idea:  "Why  not  write  a 
one  sentence  letter  as  follows?" 

October   6,    1S95. 
Mr.   Prank  Smith, 
12    State   Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 
Dear  Mr.   Smith:— 

Don't    furnish    any   more   paving. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  X. 

But  what  would  the  prospects 
think  he  was  driving  at?  That  was 
just  the  point;  and  so  he  went  to  it 
and  dashed  off,  in  about  an  hour's 
time,  the  forty  letters;  and,  there- 
upon, placed  them  in  the  mails. 

The  second  day  thereafter  things 
began  to  move.  In  came  eighteen 
replies.  Some  were  written  across 
his  own  letter,  and  were  short  and 
to  the  point;  others  were  long  and 
elaborate,  but  all  of  them  were 
alike  in  tone.  Utterly  perplexed  by 
the  strange  request  in  the  letter,  the 
prospects  had  felt  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  straighten  matters  out  at 
once.  Some  wrote,  "We  have  sent 
no  paving.  Please  explain;"  others 
replied,  "What  is  this  all  about?" 
still  others  responded,  "You  have 
evidently  sent  this  letter  to  the 
wrong  address;"  and,  in  this  last 
category,  was  to  be  counted  the  ma- 
jority of  the  prospects. 

BUT  Georgus  bided  his  time. 
Within  a  week  100  per  cent  re- 
plies had  been  realized.  Our  resource- 
ful salesman  then  planned  a  four-day 
"personal  contact"  sales  campaign. 
He  pocketed  ten  of  the  replies  for 
the  first  day  and  started  afield. 

He  called  on  prospect  number  1, 
and  showed  him  the  letter  with  the 
reply  written  across  it.  Mr.  Pros- 
pect did  not  seem  too  affable,  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  George 
said,  "Of  course  the  letter  was 
meant  for  you.  I  told  you  not  to 
furnish  any  more  paving,  didn't  I? 
Well,  I  meant  it.  You  know  the  place 
the  road  to  which  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.  Now,  you've  doubtless 
had  all  sorts  of  good  intentions  about 
making  adequate  provisions  for  your 
wife  and  children  in  case  you  should 
die;  but  for  four  years,  I've  never 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   51] 
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Would  you  like 

a  copy  of 
Power's  horse- 
power chart? 


LJNIT  coverage 

or  quantity — which? 

Power  aims  to  put  its  advertisers  in  touch  with  the  buyers  in  the  worthwhile 
power  plants  of  the  country  no  matter  where  they  may  be  located  or  what 
kind  of  a  product  power  is  being  used  to  produce. 

To  accomplish  this  Power's  circulation  department  seeks  to  add  units  rather 
than  individuals.  Regardless  of  cost  it  must  find,  sell  and  satisfy  the  men 
responsible  for  power  plant  design,  power  generation  and  power  utilization. 
Which  is  why  you  will  find  Potver  wherever  there  are  worthwhile  power 
plants,  the  circulation  being  heaviest  where  there  are  the  most  plants. 
The  above  map  illustrates  at  once  the  power  distribution  of  the  country  and 
the  circulation  distribution  of  Power. 

Does  not  this  method  of  subscription  building  appeal  to  you  as  the  method 
of  greatest  value  in  sales  development? 


A.  B.C. 


POWER 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
A  McQraw-Hill  Publication 


A.B.P 
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THE  6-pt  B\G 

©^Bodkins 


AFTER  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
General  Grant  was  called  upon  to 
-make  a  speech  before  the  Press 
Club  of  New  York.  Following  are  his 
introductory  remarks: 

"Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Press  Club  of  New  York;  A  feeling  of 
awe  comes  over  me  when  I  realize  I  am 
addressing  men  of  superhuman  ability. 
Your  rapidity  of  conception,  your  un- 
erring conclusions  are  astounding. 
When  I  was  before  Richmond  in  con- 
ference with  men  whose  life  study  had 
been  military  strategy,  when  after  days 
and  nights  of  investigation  and  delib- 
eration a  plan  of  campaign  was  finally 
decided  upon,  you  would  get  down  to 
your  newspaper  offices  late  at  night, 
dash  off  editorials  explaining  how  we 
were  all  wrong,  and  pointing  out  what 
we  should  have  done  and  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Your  remarkable  versa- 
tility was  shown  in  formulating  legis- 
lation, and  you  were  peculiarly  positive 
in  international  diplomacy  where  the 
facts  were  state  secrets." 

Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  way 
the  agency  which  hasn't  the  account 
but  is  eager  to  get  it  must  look  some- 
times to  the  agency  which  has  the  ac- 
count and  is  doing  its  darndest  to  make 
good. 

— 8-pt— 

I  notice  the  account  of  a  sad  accident 
reported  in  the  American  News  Trade 
Jmii-nal.  Somebody's  pet  dog  was 
killed  last  week  when  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  fell  on  it  and 
crushed  it  to  death! 

— 8-pt — 

Constance  Miller,  writing  from  Paris 
this  time,  tells  of  an  amusing  sign  she 
saw  in  Raymond  Duncan's  window  in 
the  Rue  Fauborg  St.  Honore.  (Ray- 
mond Duncan  you  know  is  own  brother 
to  the  graceful  Isadora.)  Said  the  sign: 

"This  is  not  a  shop  but  the  branch 
of  an  artist's  studio.  Your  visit  will 
be  most  welcome.  For  the  sales  feed 
the  body.  Appreciation  feeds  the  spirit." 

Candid.     And   I  warrant  it  attracts 
both  of  the  desired  foods! 
— 8-pt— 

Alfred  Fischer,  director  of  the  Mich- 
igan Committee  on  Public  Utility  In- 
foi-mation  sends  this  reader  advertise- 
ment, clipped  from  a  Kalamazoo  paper, 
which  he  objects  to  as  lowering  the 
tone  of  advertising  to  several  degrees 
below  respectability. 

Would    Shut    Down    Gas    Works 


had 

frequent   pains    in    right   side    in   region    of 
the    appendix.     Doctors    didn't   help    much. 


One  day  my  neighbor  told  me  about  what 
Mayr's  Wonderful  Remedy  had  done  for 
him  and  1  got  a  bottle  of  our  druggist. 
I  can  say  that  it  will  do  all  and  more  than 
vou  claim  for  it."  It  is  a  simple,  harmless 
preparation  that  removes  the  catarrhal 
mucus  from  the  intestinal  tract  and  allays 
the  inflammation  which  causes  practically 
all  stomach,  liver  and  intestinal  ailments, 
including  appendicitis.  One  dose  will  con- 
vince or  money  refunded. — Adv. 

I  fervently  second  the  objection.     It 
is   time   publishers   refused    to    accept 
such  crude  copy,  if  advertisers  have  no 
better  taste  than  to  write  it. 
— 8-pt— 

Most  advertising  men  are  strong  be- 
lievers in  white  space.  The  only  trouble 
is  they  don't  leave  any  room  for  it  in 
laying  out  their  advertisements! 

Dunhill  does,  and  here's  how: 


"Why,  not 
Smoke^ 
the 
Finest? 

nunhill 

LONDON 

CICARETTESy 

25^ 


"   "AD    EVIKVN^*" 

I  ask :  Would  this  piece  of  copy  have 
been  any  more  effective  if  the  top  half 
had  been  filled  with  picture?  And 
would  it  have  stood  out  so  strikingly 
on  the  newspaper  page? 


It  was  with  a  lump  in  my  throat 
that  I  read  this  tribute  to  that  fine 
soul,  Ralph  Holden,  published  in  his 
local  paper,  The  West  porter-Herald  of 
Westport,  Conn.: 

A  man  died  Sunday  morning  in  Westport. 

The  death  of  a  man  is  perhaps  com- 
monplace new.«.  But  the  death  of  this 
man  was  not  commonplace.  Very  few  of 
us  would  die  as  this  man  died.  He  died 
thinking  of  others  because  all  his  life  he 
had   thought  first  of  others.     He  died   with 


led 


smile  because  all  his  lite  he  had   ca; 
a   smile. 

It  is  unimportant  that  he  came  to  West- 
port  only  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  even 
unimportant  that  he  stood,  perhap.s,  as  one 
of  the  three  or  four  great  and  towering 
figures  of  what  we  call  the  advertising 
world.  It  is  even  unimportant  that  he, 
individually,  contributed  much  to  the  fact 
that  advertising  today,  by  and  large,  is 
clean  and  honest  and  believable.  We 
would  have  been  proud  of  him,  not  because 
he  was  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  America 
today,  but  because  he  was  kindly  and 
friendly   and   gentle. 

If  that  word  "gentle"  brings  us  back 
to  the  term  "gentleman"  so  be  it.  Ralph 
Holden    was    a   gentleman. 

a  world  of  men.  who  cut  out  his  share  of 
the  world's  material  rewards  bv  sheer 
force  and  power  and  strength  and  utter 
honesty.  But  in  him  it  also  meant  some- 
thing else.  Ralph  Holden  was  actually 
gentle.  He  thought  first,  last  and — for  all 
his  friends  ever  knew — all  the  time  of  the 
other    fellow. 

Ralph  Holden   loved   his   fellow  man   Just 

than   he  loved  himself. 

!at.     A  man   died   Sunday 


little  bit   bette 


— S-nt- 

Fortnum  &  Mason,  that  English  firm 
whose  copy  is  as  delectable  as  its  prod- 
ucts, moves  me  to  envy  again  with 
this: 

DAINTIES 

the  eating  of  ivhich  gives 

Great  Happiness 

accompanied  by 

Sublime  Contentment 

tinged  with 

Decorous  Hilarity 

a7id  strongly  marked  by 

Goodwill  Towards  All  Men 


— 8-pt— 

The  Bookman  is  using  an  interesting 
phrase  to  call  attention  to  a  special 
price  offer  on  a  post-card  featuring  the 
magazine  and  a  book  by  Arnold  Ben- 
nett: "Both  FOUR  DOLLARS!— 
(Not  $9.50)." 

Rather  good,  I  deem  it. 
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The  Quality  Group  Now  Includes  The  Golden  Book  Magazine 

THE  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 
IS  STILL  THERE 


OW  and  then  some  one  is  heard  to  bewail  the  "good  old 
days"  of  magazine  publishing,  before  circulations 
soared  into  the  millions. 

Because    THE   Quality    Group    magazines    grew 
up  in  those  days,  we  seem  to  be  expected  to  join  the 
lament. 

W'c  don't. 

We  see  no  "decay  in  public  taste."  Why  view  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  where  one  magazine  used  to  be  sold,  a  hundred  are  sold  today? 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  hopeful. 

What  has  happened  is  simply  this:  The  habit  of  reading  has 
spread  tremendously.  Due  to  many  causes — the  electric  light,  the 
public  school  and  the  growth  of  advertising,  among  others — people 
whose  parents  didn't  read  are  now  reading  a  great  deal. 

You  can't  expect  them  to  take  at  one  plunge  the  best  of  literature 
and  the  most  serious  of  topics. 

Hence  the  flood  of  new  magazines,  many  of  which  have  built  up 
huge  circulations.  Some  of  these  deserve  high  respect;  others  de- 
serve contempt.  But  good  or  bad,  the  mere  fact  that  they  sell  their 
millions  does  not  indicate  any  change  in  the  center  of  gravity  of 
American  thought. 

The  very  fact  that  The  Quality  Group  magazines  have  survived 
and  flourished  proves  that  the  center  of  gravity  is  still  there. 

The  same  sort  of  people  who  used  to  read  The  QUALITY  GROUP 
magazines  are  reading  them  today.  Not  the  same  people,  but  the 
same  sort — their  sons  and  daughters  and  their  successors  in  leader- 
ship. 

Their  numbers,  while  greater  than  ever,  do  not  look  so  impressive 
when  ranged  alongside  circulations  in  the  millions. 

But  their  influence  abides  and  broadens. 

The  greater  the  army,  the  more  helter-skelter  its  units,  the  greater 
the  need  of  seasoned  leadership. 

In  the  army  of  American  magazine  buyers,  the  cool  heads  are  still 
the  readers  of  The  Quality  Group — able  to  read  attentively,  trained 
to  observe  advertising,  strong  in  purchasing  power  and  effective  in 
influencing  the  wide  circles  in  which  they  move. 

When  you  advertise  in  The  Quality  Group  you  are  jiext  to  think- 
ing matter. 


THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ATLAxNTIC  MONTHLY 
THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE 
SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
harper's  MAGAZINE 
THE  world's  work 


Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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More  About  Retail  Failures 


Creamery  goods   5.0  yrs. 

Brass,  bronze  and  copper.  5.4  yrs. 

Clothing  9.2  yrs. 

Drugs  5.3  yrs. 

Automobile    5.0  yrs. 

Carriages  and  wagons 7.0  yrs. 

Average  for  these  14  lead- 
ing  lines    7.2  yrs. 

Average  for  213  other  lines  6.8  yrs. 

General  average  for  manu- 
facturing concerns 7.0  yrs. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  average 
life  in  the  ten  retail  lines  already 
quoted,  the  sixteen  wholesalers  and  the 
fourteen  manufacturers  above  listed 
is  almost  the  same,  viz.:  7.1,  7.5  and 
7.2  years  respectively.  The  average 
for  213  other  lines  tends  to  center 
around  7  also,  being  6.8.  Verily,  some 
old-time  magic  appeareth  to  inhere  in 
sevens ! 

IN  none  of  these  lines  is  the  average 
life  less  than  five  years  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  longest  lived  of  all  is 
the  wholesale  grocer.  He  lives  an  aver- 
age of  10.9  years. 

Many  other  points  later  on  may  be 
commented  upon  constructively  and 
instructively.  Let  us  be  content  now 
simply  to  note  these  facts  and  reflect 
on  their  possible  significance.  For  now 
I  want  to  write  about  something  else. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  question 
whether,  after  all,  we  may  not  be  un- 
duly exercised  about  the  facts  revealed 
by  the  tabulated  figures.  What  had 
we  expected  to  find?  Had  we,  in  fact, 
any  definite  ideas  in  relation  to  the 
average  life  of  retailers?  Why — in 
what  respect — from  what  angle — are 
these  findings  "startling,"  as  somebody 
says  they  are? 

Suppose  we  stop  to  think,  looking 
back,  say,  at  our  old  home  towns.  Then 
let  us  examine  our  present  environ- 
ment. Let  us  recall  concerns  in  any 
retail  line  of  business  with  which  we 
have  had  direct  contact  and  reflect 
on  how  they  have  come  and  gone  dur- 
ing our  own  experience.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  let  us  note  the  nucleus 
of  merchants  who  have  been  right 
there  almost  as  long  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, whose  business  seems  good  for  an- 
other generation  at  least.  Perhaps 
then  we  shall  conclude  that  the  tabula- 
tions reflect  conditions  which  might 
have  been  expected. 

Suppose  we  glance  at  conditions 
which  prevail  in  callings  not  directly 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  to  see 
whether  this  is  a  safe  and  sane  gen- 
eral impression. 

Anyone  who  ever  has  had  contact 
with  dental  schools  knows  that  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  go  through  dental 
colleges  every  year  who  never  prac- 
tice. Others  practice  for  a  short  time 
and  then  quit.  All  this  despite  the  fact 
that  each   of  them  has  devoted  three 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21J 

or  four  years  or  more  of  time  and 
anywhere  from  $1,000  to  perhaps 
$3,000  or  $4,000  in  money  to  acquire 
a  special  education  which,  except  from 
the  standpoint  of  broadened  culture,  is 
useless  to  him. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  advertising 
schools  there  are  in  the  country  now. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  a  good 
many  of  them.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  literally  thousands  have 
graduated  from  the  old  Page-Davis 
school  who  never  became  practical  ad- 
vertising men.  I  shall  hazard  the 
statement  that  at  least  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  bought  the  entire 
course  and  never  read  it  or  read  only 
part  of  it. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  one  could  hire 
full  fledged  lawyers  by  the  hundred  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  one  dollar 
per  day,  each  of  them  eager  to  get 
the  money.  Moreover,  these  were  not 
half-baked,  superficially  educated  men. 
They  were  men  thoroughly  "learned  in 
the  law,"  well  posted  on  reports,  thor- 
oughly capable  of  laying  out  a  case, 
could  be  entrusted  with  looking  up 
references  and  making  suitable  nota- 
tions— in  short,  able  to  prepare  every- 
thing ready  to  the  hand  of  the  most 
successful  trial  lawyers  in  the  city. 

WHAT  was  the  matter  with  these 
men?  Well,  as  to  the  dentists, 
undoubtedly  most  of  them  found  them- 
selves to  be  square  men  trying  to  fit 
into  round  holes.  Those  who  sought 
to  be  advertising  men  found  they  could 
do  better  in  other  occupations.  But 
the  most  tragic  of  all  was  the  lawyers. 

The  pathetic  thing  was  that  these 
were  well  educated  men  who  had 
drifted  into  New  York  undoubtedly 
with  high  hopes  and  were  destitute 
through  lack  of  capacity  to  adapt 
themselves  to  something  else;  and  they 
failed  in  the  law  because  they  had 
not  the  vital  spark  of  courage,  initia- 
tive and,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
let  me  say  imagination  which  carries 
men  like  Samuel  Untermyer  to  the 
very  apex  of  the  profession. 

Now,  when  we  get  into  manufac- 
turing and  merchandising  lines,  we  are 
immediately  reminded  of  the  impres- 
sion prevalent  in  Great  Britain  that 
"Americans  change  occupations  easily." 
This  is  not  always  understood  over 
there  because  conditions  are  so  differ- 
ent; but  the  fact  is  that  Americans 
are  readily  adjustable.  We  are  im- 
patient of  inadequate  accomplishment. 
We  want  to  progress  and  if  we  see  that 
we  are  not  getting  along  fast  enough 
where  we  are,  we  change.  Some  of  us 
fail  in  our  undertakings.  Some  of  us 
have  to  fail  in  order  to  learn  that  we 
must  change.  But  all  of  that  is  of 
secondary  importance.  What  is  of 
primary  importance  is  that  we  refuse 
to  stay  failed. 


i 


I  once  had  a  splendid  delivery  man. 
He  was  so  good  that  he  could  not  be 
kept  as  a  delivery  man  and  he  gradu- 
ated into  a  clerkship.  But  again  he 
was  so  good  that  I  could  not  keep  him 
as  a  clerk.  He  went  into  business  for 
himself  and  was  successful.  But  he 
stayed  in  the  grocery  business  only 
two  or  three  years.  The  last  time  1 
saw  him  he  was  a  successful  con- 
tractor, building  houses  wholesale.  In 
the  general  record  of  grocery  business 
in  Madison,  he  would  be  listed  as  hav- 
ing survived  two  or  three  years;  but 
surely  we  should  not  regard  this  man 
as  a  failure  nor  should  we  regret  that 
he  had  changed  his  occupation. 

We  might  look  at  any  line  of  busi- 
ness and,  to  judge  from  the  Shaw 
tabulations,  analysis  would  reveal  much 
the  same  conditions.  I  talk  about  the 
grocery  business  because  I  am  most 
familiar  with  it.  Let  us  see  what  the 
grocery  facts  are  and  what  perhaps 
they  indicate. 

Let  us  assume  400,000  retail  grocers 
in  the  country.  That  figure  may  vary 
slightly  from  actualities,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Observation  and  investigation  ex- 
tending over  the  last  generation  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  grocers  do  75  per  cent  of  the 
business.  We  have,  then,  100,000 
grocers  whose  business  is  stable,  solidly 
established,  comparatively  permanent; 
and  since  these  grocers  take  care  of  75 
per  cent  of  grocery  distribution,  three 
quarters  of  all  retail  grocery  distribu- 
tion is  well  stabilized. 

How  long,  on  the  average,  do  the 
300,000  live? 

PERHAPS  we  can  get  at  it  this  way: 
If  seven  years  is  the  average  life  of 
all  taken  together  and  300,000  live 
two  years  each  on  the  average,  the  re- 
maining 100,000  will  have  an  average 
life  of  twenty  years.  If  the  average 
life  of  the  300,000  is  one  year,  the 
100,000  will  have  an  average  life  of 
twenty-four  years. 

Consider  that  twenty  years  or 
twenty-four  years,  as  the  case  may  be, 
provides  probably  for  the  entire  span 
of  useful  activity  in  the  average  life; 
then  consider  what  an  individualistic 
occupation  retail  business  necessarily 
is;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude  that 
retail  distribution  in  any  line  is  about 
as  permanent  and  well  stabilized  a  call- 
ing as  could  be  expected. 

And  what  of  the  300,000?  First,  we 
have  seen  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
life  failures.  From  that  angle,  there- 
fore, we  need  not  worry  much  about 
them.  But  there  is  another  factor 
which  enters  right  here  on  which  I 
have  never  seen  any  comment  any- 
where, although  I  have  hinted  at  it 
myself. 

That  factor  is  this:     That  the  con- 
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Mr»  and  Mrs*  Cincinnati  Traveler 

....  and  their  gypsy  trail  to  Everywhere 


At  Longchamps,  where  sleek  thoroughbreds 
divide  the  gaze  of  thousands  with  chic  manikins 
...  In  Java,  where  beggars  cry  for  alms  before 
the  temples  of  forgotten  gods.  .  .  In  Tunis, 
where  camels  drowse  while  merchants  shout.  .  . 
In  dreaming  Venice,  teeming  Naples,  gleaming 
Nice — wherever  the  trail  to  Everywhere  leads — 
there  you  will  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cincinnati 
Traveler. 

They  know  London  and  Paris,  Berlin  and  Brus- 
sels, without  a  guide.  They  have  celebrated  New 
Year's  in  Biarritz,  Fourth  of  July  in  Tokyo. 
They  have  ridden  in  gondolas  and  sampans, 
rickshas  and  droshkies. 

In  spite  of  the  lure  of  the  Old  World,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Traveler  believe  thoroughly  in  "See 
America  first."  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Park, 
Grand  Canyon  and  Niagara,  the  Adirondacks 
and  Cumberlands — the  hotel  registers  of  every 
resort  bear  their  names.  Last  year  they  win- 
tered in  California;  right  now  they  are  preparing 
for  a  trip  to  Florida. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traveler  "have  wandered 
all  over  the  earth,  they  know  just  how  much 
Cincinnati   is  worth."     Fountain  Square  holds 


more  charm  for  them  than  Piccadilly  Circus; 
they  prefer  their  own  sedan  to  all  the  sedan- 
chairs  in  India.  And  while  they  spend  some 
time  each  year  in  travel,  they  spend  most  of  the 
year  at  home.  Even  when  they  leave  the  city, 
they  are  never  wholly  separated  from  it.  The 
Daily  Enquirer  that  greets  them  each  morning 
here  follows  them  on  all  their  peregrinations.  It 
brings  Vine  Street  to  Unter  den  Linden,  Eden 
Park  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Of  course,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traveler  have  money — 
they  could  not  travel  without  it.  And,  of  course, 
they  make  numerous  purchases  abroad — a  shawl 
in  Madrid,  lace  in  Dublin,  vases  in  Florence.  But 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  their  buying  is  done 
at  home — in  Cincinnati.  Here  they  outfit  them- 
selves for  their  trip,  here  they  replenish  their 
wardrobes  when  they  return. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  newspaper  that 
follows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traveler  away  from  home 
influences  their  buying  here  at  home.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Advertiser,  if  you  would  get  a  share 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traveler's  patronage,  advertise 
to  them  in  the  paper  they  read  every  day  every- 
where— The  Daily  Enquirerl 


A  directory 
of  the  travel  world 

Open  your  Enquirer — a  direc- 
tory of  the  travel  world  spread 
before  you — announcements  of 
resorts  and  hotels,  latest  news 
of  railroad  and  steamship  lines. 
Without  any  other  assistance, 
you  can  chart  an  itinerary  to 
any  part  of  the  globe — you  can 
arrange  trips  by  motor,  train  or 

In  providing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cin- 
cinnati Traveler  with  this  infor- 
mation. The  Enquirer  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year, 
carried  362,838  lines  of  travel 
advertising  and  advertising  per- 
tinent to  travel,  more  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  city. 
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ALL  DRESSED  UP 

AND  NO  PLACE 

TO  GO 


eONSIDER  consumer  direct  mail 
which  manufacturers  send  out  to 
retailers  without  any  assurance  of 
distribution.  What  happens  to  it? 

One  authority  declares  that  only  33% 
of  direct  mail  is  assured  lOOSv  distribu- 
tion. The  remainder,  which  represents 
an  annual  expenditure  of  approximately 
a  quarter  billion,  gets  all  dressed  up, 
but  seems  to  have  no  place  to  go. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  tremendous  waste 
in  direct  mail  which  fails  to  arrive  at 
its  proper  destination. 

It  can  be  avoided  by  national  manu- 
facturers employing  Caxton  Applied 
Direct  Advertising.  We  have  the  proof. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland 


stant  interplay  of  competition  which 
results  from  so  many  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  establish  a  grocery  business 
tends  to  insure  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer  than  would  prevail  if  those 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  never 
made. 


IT  is  common  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  there  are  "too  many  retailers" 
in  all  lines  of  business.  Those  who 
are  most  vociferous  in  deploring  this 
condition  usually  have  some  more  or 
less  well  formulated  scheme  for  im- 
provement. But,  however  well  con- 
structed the  scheme  may  be,  it  always 
falls  short  at  one  point:  that  is  how 
it  is  going  to  be  put  into  effect. 

The  real  answer  is  that  it  can  not 
be  put  into  effect — no  such  scheme  can 
be  made  effective — so  long  as  men  are 
to  be  accorded  the  right  to  choose  their 
occupation.  That  right  is  inherent  in 
our  institutions.  It  is  the  result  of 
endless  centuries  of  struggle  for 
liberty.  There  may  be  disadvantages 
about  it,  but  surely  none  of  us  would 
care  to  impair  that  liberty  in  any 
respect  or  in  the  slightest  degree  for 
the  sake  of  any  questionable  advan- 
tages which  might  accrue  from  such 
impairment. 

But  again,  to  my  mind,  any  advan- 
tages which  might  be  effected  would 
accrue  to  merchants  and  not  to  the 
general  public.  For,  given  less  com- 
petition, scientific  or  unscientific,  those 
in  business  would  rest  on  their  oars. 
The  laissez  faire  impulse  would  enter. 
Expenses  would  not  be  scrutinized  as 
closely  as  now.  The  public  would  pay 
more  for  its  groceries. 

This  condition  would  tend  to  correct 
itself  under  any  set  of  circumstances 
that  we  can  picture,  because  nobody 
could  devise  a  barrier  high  enough  to 
keep  out  competition  where  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money  would  be  so 
apparent  and  inviting.  Hence  we  get 
indorsement  of  the  maxim:  Competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade.  But  for  our 
present  argument,  this  shows  that  the 
300,000  among  grocers  who  hang  on  by 
their  commercial  eyelids  also  serve  a 
useful  economic  purpose.  And  the 
same  conclusion  is  justified  in  relation 
to  those  in  other  lines  who  occupy  a 
position  similar  to  said  .300,000  osten- 
sible grocery  failures — and  to  the 
dentists,  advertising  students  and 
lawyers  aforesaid. 

A  lot  has  been  said  lately  about  the 
cost  of  distribution.  The  present  for- 
mula is  something  like  this:  "We  have 
reached  a  point  where  it  costs  more 
to  distribute  than  it  does  to  produce." 
I  think  that  is  twisted.  I  think  we 
would  be  on  firmer  ground  if  we  said: 
"During  several  generations  we  have 
devoted  our  attention  to  production. 
The  result  is  that  it  now  costs  less 
to  produce  than  it  does  to  distribute. 
Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  to  dis- 
tribution." 

I  do  not  think  that  even  this  second 
attitude  would  quite  cover  the  ground. 
I  feel  that  distribution  has  been 
wonderfully    improved.      Perhaps,    all 
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BUY  ON  A  RISING  TIDE! 

Profit  by  these  Years  of  Successful  Experience 
of  The  oAtlantic's  Publishers 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  was  purchased  in  1908  by  the  present  management. 
At  that  time  its  circulation  was  16,000— its  advertising  volume  negligible. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  TODAY 

Circulation  110,000  net  paid  A.  D.  C.  Advertising  Volume  1915 

Rebate  Backed— Guaranteed  150,803  Agate  Lines 

The  House  Beautiful  was  purchased  by  the  same  organization  in  1913 
when  its  circulation  was  small — its  advertising  volume  smaller. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  TODAY 

Circulation  70,000  net  paid  A.  D.  C.  Advertising  Volume  1915 

Rebate  Backed— Guaranteed  518,480  Agate  Lines 

t:h£ 

YOUTH'S 

COMPANION 

100  Years  Young 

Was  purchased  in  April  1915  by  the  Atlantic  organization,  with  an  estab- 
lished circulation  in  excess  of  150,000. 

•A  ■*  -s 
The  personnel  of  the  Atlantic  organization  has  continued  intact  since  1908.  Its  ability 
in  the  publication  business  is  manifest  in  the  success  and  growth  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  The  House  Beautiful.  That  the  growth  of  The  Youth's  Companion 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  this  same  management  will  be  in  keeping  with  that  of  the 
above  publications  is  a  sound  conclusion. 

Our  advertising  friends  are  invited  to  share  this  confidence,  and  to  profit  by  it  for 
the  benefit  of  their  clients.  They  will  not  be  disappointed.  This  is  the  time  to  buy 
Youth's  Companion  space— on  a  risitig  circulation.  Current  rates  include  a  substantial 
bonus  over  the  12.5,000  net  paid  A.  B.  C.  figures,  which  are  rebate  backed  and  guar- 
anteed.    Specific  data  on  request. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

8  Arlington  Street  -.  Boston,  Mass. 

AN    ATLANTIC    PUBLICATION 
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Three  printed  mediums 

WF  the  various  kinds  ot  advertising, 
three  are  plainly  products  ol  the  print- 
ing press:  magazine,  newspaper  and 
direct  advertising. 

There  are  beautitully  printed  maga- 
zines, clearly  printed  newspapers  and 
attractively  printed  direct  advertising 
mailings. 

And  yet  when  an  advertiser  uses 
one  of  these  printed  mediums  intelli- 
gently he  does  not  buy  it  as  printing. 
What  he  buys  is  a  specific  and  an 
organized  application  of  printing  to 
the  sale  of  his  product  or  his  service. 

In  each  case  the  printing  process  is 
a  means  to  an  end.  Printing  is  not  the 
end  in  itself. 


The  business  of  this  organization  is  the  execution 
of  direct  advertising  as  an  advertising  medium 


Evans-Winter -Hebb  Inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock,  Avenue  West 


The  Evans-Wintcr-Hebb  organization  has  wichin  itself  complete  facilities  for 

the  planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing  ;  Analysis 

Plan  -  Copy  -  Design  -  Art  -  Photo-Engraving  -  Letterpress  and 

OflFset  Printing  -  Binding  -  Mailing 


I  factors  considered,  it  has  been  im- 
proved as  greatly  as  production.     One 

1  trouble  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
standards   by   which   to    measure   both 

[spheres  of  activity.  But  one  reason 
why  I  lean  to  the  opinion  that  dis- 
tribution has  been  improved,  con- 
stantly and  steadily,  is  because  I  know 

I  it  is  a  fact  that  competition  auto- 
atically  effects  improvement.  Given 
faulty   condition   in   any   human   ac- 

Itivity,  somebody  will  see  the  fault  and 
will  think  he  sees  a  way  to  better 
things  to  his  own  profit.  He  may  be 
wrong.  If  he  is,  his  failure  will  tend 
toward  the  elimination  of  fallacies.  It 
will    warn    others    not   to   do   likewise. 

[But   others  will  experiment,  neverthe- 
Experiment    is    proceeding   con- 

Istantly,    and    the    result    inevitably    is 

j  toward  betterment. 

Education,  too,   is  entering  business 
)w  as  never  before.     It  is  well  that 

Ithis  is  so.  But  education  is  a  logical 
process,  and  mistaken  premises  will 
lead  us  far  from  sound  conclusions. 
Indeed,  the  more  strictly  logical  our 
process  the  farther  shall  we  be  from 
actualities  in  our  conclusions.  There- 
fore, let  us  start  from  the  sound  pre- 
mises  that   distribution — especially  re- 

Itail  distribution — is  far  from  being  in 
slough      of      ignorant,      inefficient 

jdespond. 

We    shall    progress    of    course.      We 

1  shall  go  forward  naturally — especially 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  is  no 
other  way  for  us  to  go.  But  we  shall 
travel  on  firmer  ground  if  we  first 
realize  that  the  job  already  is  being 
rather  well  performed.  For  in  our 
task  of  bettering  conditions  and  pro- 
moting efficiency  in  distribution  we 
really  have  to  deal  with  neither  igno- 
ramuses nor  tyros — nor  shall  we  find 
ourselves  at  work  in  the  depressing 
atmosphere  of  general  failure. 


The  Biichen  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
I  Sauerman  Brothers,  Inc.,  same  city, 
manufacturers  of  drag  lines,  excavat- 
ing machinery,  scrappers,  etc. 

\  Arthur  Tarshis 

Formerly  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
IWoman's  Wear,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising and  publicity  director  of  the 
|Lefcourt  Realty  Holdings,  New  York. 

Albert  M.  Orme 

Formerly  vice-president  of  the  Al- 
[bert  P.  Hill  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
advertising  agency,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York. 

I  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Type- 
writers, Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company 

New  York  office,  will  direct  adver- 
Itising  for  the  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company,  Riverside,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
Iturers  of  Howard  watches. 
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George  X.  Writes 
A  Sales  Letter 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  42] 

been  able  to  sell  you  a  cent  of  life  in- 
surance. What'll  you  think  when  you're 
down  in  h— 1,  and  your  family's  here 
starving!  That's  why  I  say,  'Don't 
furnish  any  more  paving.'  " 

The  prospect— like  Mrs.  Gamp— 
morally  and  physically  rose,  in  a 
white  Presbyterian  heat,  and  denounced 
our  Georgus.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
such    insolence!     What    do    you    mean 

by  insinuating  that  I  might  go  to ," 

retorted  the  outraged  prospective  cus- 
tomer. 

"Not  so  fast,"  enjoined  the  artful 
George.  "Just  a  minute.  Let's  imagine 
in  spite  of  the  doctrines  of  your  cult, 
that  there  is  no  hot  place  after  all, 
and  that  you'll  go  straight  to  heaven. 
What,  then,  if  you  look  back  and  see 
your  widow  and  children  at  the  mercy 
of  circumstance,  in  want  and  suffering. 
Wouldn't  that  be  more  like  h — 1  in 
spite  of  terms  and  names?"  The  pros- 
pect weakened.  George  had  painted 
the  picture  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. "Come  on,  let's  get  down  to 
business,"  said  George,  quickly,  with  a 
paradoxical  admixture  of  impervious- 
ness  and  good  nature  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice — and,  when  he  left  the  office,  the 
prospect  had  been  sold. 

He  continued  his  rounds  for  the 
four  days  as  planned.  One  after  an- 
other the  prospects  fell  before  his 
unique  attack  until  he  had  sold  over 
eighty  per  cent  of  his  mailing  list. 

MORAL:  Don't  emasculate  your 
sales  ideas  for  fear  of  offending  a  few 
cranks.  The  majority  of  men  have  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  will  admire  your 
courage  even  if  there  is  a  harmless 
practical  joke  in  your  method  of  ap- 
proach. At  least,  such  is  the  logical 
inference  from  the  epistolary  vicissi- 
tudes of  George. 


C.  P.  McDonald  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Pease  &  Elliman,  real  estate,  same 
city. 

The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Company 

Baltimore  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces that  Wilbur  Van  Sant,  H.  K. 
Dugdale,  W.  C.  Stith,  Jr.,  and  H.  E. 
Corner  have  purchased  jointly  the  in- 
terest of  Harry  B.  Green  in  The  Green 
&  Van  Sant  Company,  who  has  re- 
signed as  an  officer  and  account  execu- 
tive of  the  company.  Richard  C.  Sher- 
idan and  Edgar  F.  Riebetanz  have  been 
promoted  to  account  executives,  and 
M.  A.  Schanze  succeeds  A.  M.  Engers 
in  charge  of  the  space  department  of 
the  agency. 

Charles  D.  Townsend 

Formerly  of  the  research  department 
of  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  joined  the  Adver- 
tiser's Weekly,  New  York, 
editor. 


Our  salesmen 
of  advertising  are 
especially  instructed 
to  demonstrate 
that  you  cannot 
"cover  Detroit'' 
with  the  Detroit  Times 
alone — 
It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  any 
market  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  population 
is  a  "one  paper  buy'' 

but— 


The  Detroit  Times  does 
reach  225,000  families  week 
days  and  over  300,000  on 
Sunday — which  is  a  big  slice 
of  the  pie. 
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Ready-to-wear  Buyers 

were  reported  arrived  in  the  New 
York  market  during  1925  and 
EACH  ONE  received  the  current 
issue  of  NUGENTS  by  special 
messenger. 

This  is  an  exclusive  service  ren- 
dered by  NUGENTS  ONLY. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  reach 
these  buyers,  is  by 

ADVERTISING  EVERY 
WEEK  IN  NUGENTS 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


Giving"  Consideration  to    [ 
Foreign  Representatives 

By  W.  L.  Bomer 

Export  Manager,  Bristol-Myers  Company 


IN  discussing  the  export  sales  rep- 
resentative, whether  he  is  a  man 
sent  out  from  the  United  States 
or  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  resi- 
dent agent,  it  is  most  practical  to 
divide  the  subject  under  three  gen- 
eral heads:  (1)  acquiring  and  com- 
pensating him;  (2)  his  preparation; 
(3)  helping  him  get  maximum  re- 
sults. 

The  man  who  is  to  be  our  alter  ego 
in  the  eyes  of  our  customers  beyond 
our  shores  cannot  be  chosen  with  too 
much  care.  This  may  seem  axio- 
matic, but  in  far  too  many  cases  it 
is  not  done.  Representatives  may  be 
acquired  by  many  methods.  Often 
export  managers  derive  satisfactory 
results  from  classified  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers  or  export  trade 
papers;  others  discover  good  men 
through  their  friends  who  are  en- 
gaged in  allied  lines  of  trade.  Often 
men,  and  in  many  cases  very  valu- 
able men,  apply  for  positions  with- 
out the  slightest  solicitation  on  the 
part  of  the  employer. 

It  is  impractical  to  say  very  much 
on  the  subject  of  compensation,  for 
here  is  truly  a  field  where  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  For  instance, 
exporters  who  have  a  comparatively 
large  gross  percentage  of  profit  can 
do  things  which  another  e.xporter, 
trading  on  a  small  margin,  cannot. 
However,  in  all  cases  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  old  proverb  that 
"a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
One  may  get  away  with  granting  an 
insufficient  remuneration  for  a  short 
time,  but  in  these  days  when  worthy 
and  satisfactory  agents  and  travel- 
ers are  not  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  obtain,  the  question  of  re- 
muneration to  these  men  or  firms  is 
one  where  the  saying,  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish"  is  highly  applic- 
able. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  traveler 
is  where  the  competent  export  man- 
ager has  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate his  right  to  the  title  he  holds. 

One  concern  which  deals  in  a 
somewhat  technical  product  prefers 
to  select  its  foreign  travelers  from 
the  home  oflSce  whenever  possible. 
Such  men  know  the  line  already  and 


need  brushing  up  only  on  the  points 
mentioned  with  an  outline  of  the 
specific  application  of  the  same  to 
the  particular  territory  to  which  the 
man  is  being  sent.  Furthermore, 
the  efficiency,  industriousness  and 
intelligence  of  such  men  has  already 
been  proved. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  selected  from 
outside  the  organization,  a  thorough 
course  of  training  should  be  gone 
through.  First,  the  man  should 
spend  from  two  weeks  to  a  month 
at  the  factory  where  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted at  first  hand  with  the 
routine  of  manufacture  so  that  if, 
when  he  gets  out  on  the  road,  a  cus- 
tomer wants  a  change  in  design, 
size,  color  or  packing,  the  represen- 
tative may  know  whether  such  a 
change  is  at  all  feasible  and  not 
endanger  relations  between  the  firm 
and  the  customer  by  accepting  an 
order  which  will  ultimately  be 
turned  down. 

AFTER  factory  training  the  sales- 
^man  should  be  given  a  thorough 
schooling  at  the  office  where  he  will 
learn  the  selling  points  of  the  line  as 
a  whole  and  of  each  individual 
article,  and  become  familiar  with  the 
firm's  catalog  and  discount  sheet. 
This  training  should  be  topped  off 
with  a  session  with  the  clerk  who 
handles  the  correspondence  with  the 
customers  in  that  particular  terri- 
tory. During  this  the  representa- 
tive is  not  only  given  a  general  talk 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  cus- 
tomers as  gleaned  through  corre- 
spondence, but  is  also  handed  a  card 
upon  which  is  given  a  record  of  each 
transaction  during  the  two  previous 
years  showing  the  items  purchased 
and  the  quantities,  the  paying  rec- 
ord and  the  length  of  time  the  cus- 
tomer has  dealt  with  the  firm.  To 
summarize,  the  representative 
should  go  out  equipped  so  that  he  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  replica  of  the 
export  manager  himself. 

The  matter  of  helping  the  repre- 
sentative to  get  maximum  results  is 
one  which  might  be  written  about 
indefinitely.  Probably  the  most 
important  phase  of   it,   however,   is 


..^ 
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81 


Saunders  System  Branches  in 
Principal  American   Markets 


Qlathrop 

Missouri 


:i:Kansas  City — the  Heart  of  America, 
and  seven  leading  agricultural 
states,  and  the  gateway  to  the  great 
Southwest.  The  city  itself  has  only 
60  percent  of  the  population  of  towns 
in  the  retail  shopping  area  shown 
here.  Kansas  City's  zone  of  trade 
influence  and  newspaper  circula- 
tion has  over  three  times  the  city 
population. 


America's 
Leading  Markets 

with  Saunders  Stations 


To  Sell  Kansas  City-- Sell  Its  Trade  Zone! 
Saunders  Cars  Cover  It  Like  the  Star 

In  Kansas  City — as  in  most  other  metropolitan  cen- 
ters— more  than  40' Vj  of  the  daily  and  47Vo  of  Sunday 
newspaper  circulation  is  outside  the  city.  Before  you 
release  newspaper  schedules,  you  must  sell  suburban 
and  rural  trade,  as  well  as  city  dealers. 

You  can  cover  this  populous  territory  quickly  and  economically 
by  renting  and  driving  Saunders  System  sales  cars  out  of  Kansas 
City.  With  three  conveniently  located  stations,  downtown  and 
at  community  centers,  your  traveling  salesman  or  crew  can  also 
work  the  city  more  intensively,  have  all  dealers  stocks  and 
newspaper  campaigns  can  begin  at  just  the  right  time. 

At  81  branches  in  leading  cities,  Saunders  Drive-It -Yourself 
System  rents  sales  cars — both  Ford  and  gear  shift — on  a  straight 
mileage  basis.  No  hour  charge  during  business  hours.  Keep 
the  car  as  long  as  needed.  Pay  only  for  mileage — for  the  calls 
and  sales  made.  Standard  insurance  protects  you  against  liability, 
property  damage,  fire,  theft  and  also  collision  above  $15  damage. 

Because  company  cars  are  at  times  a  real  liability  to  sales- 
men, Saunders  System  is  vastly  cheaper,  more  flexible  and  pro- 
ductive for  most  selling  organizations.  By  driving  a  radius  of 
25  to  50  miles  from  Saunders  stations  in  important  centers, 
your  men  can  cover  the  best  of  25  states  and  save  time,  energy 
and  expense  by  using  rail  between  major  towns.  Travelers 
Identification  Cards— accredited  instantly  at  all  Saunders  Stations 
— are  issued  FREE  upon  request.  Merely  send  your  own  and 
your  salesmen's  names  on  your  business  letterhead. 

SAUNDERS  DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF  COMPANY,  Inc.,   322  Saunde^rrBidg"  Kanr,'.  city,  Mo 


Akron 
Atlanta  (2) 
Baltimore  (2) 
Birmingham  (4 
Chicago  !2  1 
Cincinnati  (2) 
Chattanooga(2) 
Cleveland  (2) 
Columbus  (2J 
Dallas 
Dayton  (2) 
Denver 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Evansville 
Houston 
!ndianapolis'2) 


Kansas  City  (3) 
Knoxville 
Louisville  (3) 
Memphis 
Milwaukee  (2) 
Nashville  (2) 
Oklahoma  City 
Omaha  (3) 
Peoria  (2) 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St.  Louis 
Sioux  City 
Toledo 
Tulsa 
Wichita 
Washington, 
D.  C.  (3j 


Cities  of  100,000  Trading  Population 

Augusta.  Ga^  Galesburg,  111.  (2) 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Columbus,  Ga.  Macon.  Ga. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.         Mobile,  Ala. 

Council  Bluffs.  la.  Moline.  111. 

Davenport, la.  Montgomery  Ala. 
Decatur,  111. 


SAUNDERS 


Drive  It  Yourself  J 


SYSTEM 


Cities  of  100,000  Trading  Population 


Pueblo,  Colo. 
Rockford,  III. 
Rock  Island,! 
Sioux  City,  la 


Springfield,  111. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
St.Joseph.Mo.  (2) 


Cities  Under  100,000  Trading  Population 
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January 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  the 

SYRACUSE  HERALD 

on  January  7,    1926,  was 

50,365 

The  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Herald  in  the  City 
of  Syracuse  alone  was  on  that  date 

30,005 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Journal  and  Telegram  in 
Syracuse  the  Herald  has  gained  in  daily  net  paid  cir- 
culation  over  ^^^^^ 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Herald  for  Sun- 
day, January  3,   1926,  was 

74,032 


During  the  month  of  December  the  Department  Stores 

184,177  lines 

more  advertising  in  the  Herald  than  was  published  in 
,h.  Journal  and        joq  388  lines 

more  than  was  run  in  the  Post-Standard. 

Depcirtment  Store  Advertising  figures  for  the 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Newspapers 

for  December,  1925 

Herald  Post-Standard         Journal 

(7    Days)  (7    Days)  (7    Days) 

201,425  lines  100,537  lines  17,248  lines 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  HERALD 

National  Representatives 

PRUDDEN,   KING  &   PRUDDEN,  Inc. 


Envelopes 


PUIN,  PRINTED  OR   LITHOGRAPHED 

FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 
Send  for  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 
HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND   LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North   Kingshiehway  ST.  LOUIS 


House  Organs 

We  are  producers  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  house  organs  in  the  country. 
Edited  and  printed  in  lots  of  250  to  25,000 
at  5  to  15  cents  per  name  per  month.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  The  William  Feather 
Mag.\zine. 

We  produce  The  Jayhawk 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Baildinsr,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


the  manner  in  which  the  traveler  is 
kept  in  touch  with  the  home  office. 
There  is  grave  danger  either  in  let- 
ting him  go  ahead  too  much  on  his 
own  or  in  holding  too  close  a  check 
upon  him.    I  believe  that  it  is  better 
to  lean  somewhat  toward  the  former, 
especially  if  the  representative  has 
been  thoroughly  trained.     Even  the 
use   of   codes   in   cablegrams   is   ex- 
pensive,   and   frequently   a   bad   im- 
pression  is  created  in  the  mind  of 
the  customer  if  the  salesman  must 
be  forever  consulting  the  home  office 
before  being  able  to  give  any  definite 
decision  upon  a  proposition.     How-  . 
ever,  enough  correspondence  should  . 
be  carried  on  so  that  the  represen-  ,'. 
tative  is  kept  up  to  date  on  all  mat-  j 
ter  pertaining  to  his  customers,  the  t 
company's    advertising    and    dealer  i 
cooperation  material,  the  company's 
products,  and  the  latest  sales  ic 
in  the  line. 


The  Marx-Flarsheini 
Organization,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  Cincinnati 
advertising  agency  which  was  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  Flarsheim 
Company  and  the  Gordon-Marx  Com- 
pany, both  of  Cincinnati.  The  accounts 
of  both  agencies  have  been  taken  over. 

Frank  K.  Kauffman 

Formerly  associated  with  Charles  M, 
Palmer  in  the  newspaper  brokerage 
business,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  the  S.  C.  Theis  Company, 
Inc.,  publishers'  representatives,  New 
York,  

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  foi 
Derry-Made  Products,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turers of  mattresses  and  bedding. 

Redfield,  Fisher  &  Wallace,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  fo; 
the  Instant  Electric  Water  Heater  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Earl  R.  Cotter 

Formerly  head  of  the  service  depart 
ment  of  Sternfield-Godley,  Inc.,  Ni 
York  advertising  agency,  is  now  vice 
president  of  that  concern. 

Raymond  T.  O'Connell 

Manager  of  the  service  departmen 
of  the  Textile  World,  and  an  instructo 
in  advertising  at  New  York  University 
will  be  the  lecturer  in  a  course  in  busi 
ness  paper  advertising  which  will 
gin  Feb.  1,  1926,  at  New  York  Univei 
sity.  

Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertisin 
for  L.  T.  Piver,  Inc.,  perfumers,  Paris 
France;  and  for  Half  and  Hal 
Smoking  Tobacco  which  will  be  put  o: 
the  market  shortly  by  the  America! 
Tobacco  Company. 
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27  Million  Lines 
of  Advertising 

A  New  Record  for  The  Kansas  City  Star 


I 


N  1925  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Daily  and  Sunday,  printed  27, 
228,390  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising,  attaining  a  new  record 
and  surpassing  the  1924  total  by  1,842,893  lines! 


The  consistency  of  the  gains  in  both  the  local  and  national 
classifications  and  in  all  The  Star's  various  editions  is  a  signifi- 
cant feature  of  this  remarkable  achievement. 

It  means  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
growth  of  The  Star  are  not  the  result  of  a  freak  or  temporary 
condition,  but  built  upon  a  foundation  of  economic  stability  which 
gives  promise  of  ever  greater  achievements  in  1926. 

For  months  the  business  maps  have  shown  Kansas  City  in 
the  center  of  one  of  the  most  favored  zones  in  the  United  States. 
Financially  and  industrially  the  city  and  territory  are  in  the  best 
condition  in  years. 

The  Star's  circulation  keeps  pace  with  population  growth 
and  still  offers  advertisers  a  coverage  which  twice  each  day 
equals  the  number  of  families  in  Greater  Kansas  City,  in  addition 
to  a  circulation  of  more  than  100,000  outside  of  Kansas  City. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  prints  and  circulates  approximately  half 
a  million  copies  a  day. 


From  the  Lakes  to  San  Francisco  no  other  news- 
paper has  anything  like  as  large  a  circulation 
as  either  the  morning   or   evening   edition   of 
The  Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

500,000  Copies  Daily 
New  York  Office,  15  E.  40th  St.  Chicago  Office,  1418  Century  Bldg. 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


"What  Next  in  Advertising  ?" 

THE  article  by  Robert  R.  Updegraff 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  have 
ever  read.  He  reaches  out  and  grasps 
what  advertising  will  do  and  will  be  in 
the  future.  In  permitting  his  imagina- 
tion to  wander  in  a  logical  way  he  has 
given  birth  to  thoughts  worth  thinking 
about. 

S.  Van  Wie,  Advertising  Manager, 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Company, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Finding  Men 

THE  biggest  problem  facing  adver- 
tising today  is  the  one  that  has 
always  faced  it,  and  probably  always 
will. 

1.  To  find  men  who  know  what  ad- 
vertising is;  what  it  does;  why  and 
how  it  does  it;  men  who  have  toward 
advertising  a  professional,  rather  than 
a  commercial  spirit,  who  knoiv  their 
stuff  and  know  that  they  know  it. 

2.  To  find  business  men — advertisers 
— who  treat  such  advertising  men  in 
the  same  way  that  they  treat  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician ;  who  are  willing  to 
admit  that  they  don't  know  as  much 
about  it  as  the  men  who  have  made 
a  life  work  of  it;  who  choose  adver- 
tising counsel  on  the  basis  of  proved 
merit,  rather  than  in  a  competitive 
showing,  where  the  decision  in  the 
competition  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  begins  by  admitting  that  he 
"knows  very  little  about  advertising." 

Henry  P.  Williams, 
Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 

Chicago,    111. 

What  Do  Coupons  Tell? 

MR.  G.  Lynn  Sumner's  article, 
"When  is  an  Inquiry  not  an 
Inquiry?"  in  the  January  13  Fort- 
nightly, lays  a  well  placed  caution  on 
a  very  significant  point,  for  advertisers 
doing  a  mail  order  business,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  also  suggests  cer- 
tain lines  of  thinking  dangerous  to 
other  kinds  of   advertising  practice. 

When  Mr.  Sumner  says  of  two  very 
large  advertisers  who  have  said  to 
him  that,  during  1926  not  a  single  ad- 
vertisement would  appear  over  their 
names  that  did  not  provide  a  means  for 
the  reader  to  reply,  that  he  thinks 
this  is  the  very  soundest  indication  of 
right  thinking,  I  beg  to  reserve  to  my- 
self the  honor  of  entirely  disagreeing 
with  him.  Outside  of  mail  order  ad- 
vertising, and  for  purposes  of  follow- 
up,  the  chief  value  of  inquiries,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  is  to  keep  adver- 
tisers happy  in  the  advertising  they  are 
doing,  inasmuch   as   it  kids  them  into 


the  belief  that  the  advertising  is  work- 
ing, in  the  same  way  that  many  people 
still  believe  that  the  more  malodorous 
and  evil  looking  a  medicine  is,  the  more 
eflicacious  it  must  be.  This  is  specious 
reasoning. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  an- 
other writer  had  a  very  excellent  article 
on  the  intangibles  of  advertising,  and 
cited  case  after  case,  drawn  from  his 
own  portofolio,  to  substantiate  his 
claims  for  the  existence  of  these  in- 
tangibles. Can  you  check  these  with 
coupons?  Are  we  going  to  throw  over- 
board our  justified  belief  in  the  sales 
value  of  prestige,  good-will,  cumula- 
tive value  and  the  several  other  char- 
acteristics of  sound  advertising,  just 
because  you  cannot  count  them  up  on 
the  stubs  of  your  advertisements? 
A.  Raymond  Hopper. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Company, 
New  York. 


Advertising's  Problems 

A  SMALL  contribution  in  behalf  of 
a  big  subject : 
The  biggest  problem  facing  advertis- 
ing today  is  the  problem  of  getting 
those  who  use  it  to  use  it  intelli- 
gently, thus  insuring  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  those  who  publish 
it  as  well  as  to  those  who  read  it — a 
mutual  exchange  of  value  and  satis- 
faction. 

D.    W.    COUTLEE, 
C.  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency 

New  York 

To  Return  Maximum  Results 

I  THINK  advertising's  biggest  prob- 
lem now,  as  always,  is  to  make  adver- 
tising return  a  maximum  result  for  the 
advertiser.  That  involves  on  the  part 
of  the  publisher,  circulation  ample  in 
quantity,  distributed  in  proportion  to 
market  opportunity  and  free  from  cir- 
culation forced  to  those  who,  either 
from  lack  of  interest  in  the  publication 
or  lack  of  buying  power,  are  of  little 
value  to  the  advertiser.  It  also  re- 
quires the  publisher  to  have  good 
printing  on  good  paper  stock,  so  that 
the  advertiser's  message  may  be  ade- 
quately presented. 

Upon  the  advertising  agent  it  places 
a  requirement  in  the  selection  of  media, 
the  determination  of  copy  appeal,  the 
space  unit  to  be  used,  the  frequency  of 
insertion,  the  time  of  appearance  and 
the  effectiveness  of  copy  display  and 
text. 

From  the  advertiser  it  requires  that 
his  advertising  shall  receive  full  sup- 
port from  the  production  department 
by  delivery  of  merchandise  at  the  time 
expected,    and    of    a    quality   that    will 


maintain  the  claims  of  the  advertiser, 
and  also  the  support  of  the  sales  de- 
partment that  sales  activities,  both  in 
their  sales  appeal  and  in  the  timeliness 
of  their  action,  shall  give  the  maximum 
support  to  the  advertising  program. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new. 
What  is  needed  is  not  a  new  panacea, 
but  a  more  efficient  execution  of  what 
have  long  been  recognized  as  the  basic 
principles  of  advertising. 

William  Boyd, 
Advertising  Director, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do  Advertising  Men  Know 

News? 

APROPOS  of  Red  Grange  and  E.  E. 
/^Calkin's  comment  as  to  the  pub- 
licity heaped  upon  the  football  hero — ■ 
and  as  to  E.  E.  C.'s  headline  query: 
"Do  newspapers  understand  advertis- 
ing?"— I  rhetorically  inquire:  "Do  ad- 
vertising men  know  news?" 

The  answer  to  E.  E.  C.'s  query,  and 
to  mine,  is  "No" — or,  to  be  more  exact, 
"Nope." 

Some  advertising  has  news  interest 
and  some  news  has  advertising  value, 
but  the  overlap  is  fortuitous.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  advertising  is  designed 
primarily  to  serve  advertiser  interests 
— news  to  serve  reader  interest. 

Art  is  all  very  well,  and  there  is 
much  of  it  in  advertising,  but  not  even 
the  highest  art  can  make  caps,  cigar- 
ettes and  sweaters  news,  not  until  the 
110,000,000  begin  to  demand  high-priced 
reproductions  of  the  as-yet-unfinished 
masterpiece  to  be  titled:  "Portrait  of  a 
Young  Lady  Eating  Her  Third  'Blush- 
ing Beauty'  Tomato." 

George  M.  Cheney, 
C.  N.  Mullican  Co.. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Stimulating  Vision 

WHAT  Next  in  Advertising?"  by 
Robert  R.  Updegraff,  in  your 
issue  of  Jan.  13,  is  one  of  the  finest 
contributions  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  read.  It  is  sane  and  sound. 
Moreover,  it  turns  the  flood  lights  on 
the  possibilities  which  lie  before  the 
advertising  profession.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Updegraff  is  doing  such  a 
constructive  piece  of  work  in  stimulat- 
ing vision  and  courage  that  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  true 
pioneer,  leading  the  way  over  the  peaks 
and  across  the  valleys. 

Bennett  Chapple, 
Directory  of  Publicity, 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 
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G)ll^eHymor 

^he  Court  ^e^er  to  the  Udngs  and  ^eens 
of  the  joyful  Universe 


J 


MONTHLY  magazine  of  wit,  satire,  fidion  and  humor 
which  refleds  in  its  every  page  the  joy  of  living  and  the 
vivacity  of  youth  so  charaderistic  of  the  college  world. 
Eighty-six  colleges  contribute  their  most  inspired  jokes, 
sayings,  and  pidures  that  all  may  share  in  their  enjoyment. 

These  gems  of  college  wit  are  attradively  displayed  in  settings  fur- 
nished by  timely  and  interesting  contributions  of  the  foremost  writers 
and  illu^rators  of  America. 

COLLEGE  HUMOR  is  a  magazine  through  which  the  virile 
and  vibrant  spirit  of  youth  runs  rampant.  It  contains  the  thrill  of 
free  young  America  captured  in  type  and  pidure  so  that  all  may  read 
and  enjoy.  And  the  depth,  wisdom,  and  sagacity  of  these  observa- 
tions are  amazing.  Our  youth  may  be  joyful  but  they  are  far  from 
being  shallow.  They  wield  a  funny,  but  often  trenchant  and  penetrat- 
ing pen.    They  puncture  many  of  the  fads  and  foibles  of  their  elders. 

COLLEGE  HUMOR  is  a  magazine  which  may  be  enjoyed  by 
all  classes  and  ages  of  readers.  It  appeals  to  high  school  and  college 
students.  It  appeals  to  the  alumni  because  it  brings  back  those  rare 
old,  fair  old  golden  days.  And  it  appeals  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  wishes  to  remain  young  and  enjoy  the  many  thrills  of  youth. 

And  so  does  it  appeal  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  successful  advertisers  who  are  keeping  their  fingers  or. 
the  buying  pulse  of  America. 

B.  F.  Provandie,  Advertising  Director 

1050  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 

CHICAGO 

Scott  H.  Bowen,  Eastern  Manager  Gordon  Simpson,  Representative 

250  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  Chapman  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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FREE   LANCE 

ADVERTISING    COPY 

■/.    u,ritte,i  lor 

The  Book   Estate  in  Detroit  by   Oren  ^rhogiist 


1^1  copy  of  The  Book  Toiver  found  its  way  to  the  desk  of  a 
man  in  New  York  City.  It  was  read,  liked  and  remailed  to 
an  advertiser  in  the  West  as  a  sample  of  modern  advertising 
writing.  It  inspired  this  man  (I'll  send  you  his  name  if  you 
ask  it)  to  write  a  letter  to  Burton  Newcomb,  Director  of 
Properties  ofThe  Book  Estate  in  Detroit.  Here  is  a  part  of  it: 
"  /  KEAD  THE  FIRST  PARAGRAPH.  I  reread  it  au4  coiithmed  carefully 
word  by  word  ahnost  spellbound  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  this  remarkable 
word  picture  fashioned  by  a  true  artist. 
•'A  CHINESE  PROVERB  tells  that  a  good  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
u'ords  —  Of  is  it  a  million?   But  no  artist  with  palette,  paint,  and  can- 
vas can  create  this  picture — the  inspiration  of  a  village  unfolding  itself 
into  a  town,  into  a  city,  into  a  great  metropolis,  the  planning  of  a  district 
for  business  homes,  the  construction  of  one  of  its  units  and  the  desire  of 
location  in  this  new  edifice. 
"IT  IS  A  MASTERPIECE  of  advertising  literature— it  sets  a  new  mark 
in  written  pictures  and  you  and  the  writer  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
its  production :■ 

If  you  believe  that  the  one  purpose  oiyour  advertising  is  to 
sell,  if  you  believe  that  it  should  explain,  prove  and  con- 
vince, if  you  believe  that  it  should  be  written  interest- 
ingly, if  you  want  that  kind  regularly ,  monthly,  will  you  write 
or  will  you  come  in? 

Oren  Arbogust  •  <uidvemsing  Go-py 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Data-backed  Prospectuses 

We  find  that  more  and  more  banking  houses 
and  business  firms  issuing  securities  want 
statistical  data  regarding  the  industry  to  in- 
clude in  their  prospectus.  The  Bourse  is 
unrivaled  headquarters  for  such  data,  and 
we  know  how  to  make  a  fact-prospectus 
that  wins.      Consult  us. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,         New  York  City 

Tel.:    Wisconsin    5067 


Services.  Aldwych   He 


¥. 


it  contributes  a 
real  selling  idea- 
it's  an 

EIHA)H-FREEMi!lll 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


Paris  Couturiers  Shy  at 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34] 

chandising  problem  for  the  French  cou- 
turier and  the  shop  or  store.  The  cou- 
ture does  not  wish  to  lose  a  sale  and  the 
big  store  does  not  wish  to  buy  if  the 
world  is  going  to  be  plastered  with  the 
same  model  almost  before  he  can  take 
it  across  the  Atlantic  or  through  the 
Red  Sea. 

There  are  instances  when  buyers 
from  stores  or  factories  are  forced  to 
purchase  from  the  couturier,  if  they 
expect  to  be  admitted  to  another  open- 
ing to  see  a  new  collection.  During 
the  mid-season  collections  this  last 
autumn,  one  couturier,  I  am  told,  went 
so  far  as  to  display  a  sign  in  the  salons 
announcing  this.  A  rather  harsh  way 
of  saying  you  can't  come  here  if  you 
don't  mean  business.  Not  much  art 
in  that  salesmanship,  but  protective 
enough  for  the  future.  Why  advertise 
to  the  trade  when  difficulties  beset  the 
path  of  those  business  representatives? 
Yet  some  couturiers  use  a  little  trade 
paper  advertising. 

IN  addition  to  direct-by-mail,  the  pri- 
vate client  is  advertised  to  in  various 
ways.  You  are  familiar  with  the  some- 
what spasmodic  advertising  of  the 
Paris  coutouriers  in  American  and 
English  fashion  magazines.  Much  of 
this  is  prepared  in  Paris  by  a  few 
agencies. 

The  American  newspapers,  published 
in  Paris,  carry  a  display  of  the  name 
and  possibly  the  trademark,  and  the 
address.  Sometimes  there  is  the  sob 
story  of  a  new  recruit  to  the  field.  Ir- 
ritating even  to  an  advertising  person, 
is  the  frequent  use  of  the  reader  ad- 
vertisement, labeled  "communicated," 
so  commonly  used  by  some  of  the  cou- 
turiers. With  interest  one  reads  of  so- 
cial Paris,  who's  who  of  Americans  vis- 
iting Paris,  then,  without  warning,  an 
item  about  a  lovely  gown  in  sequins 
with  a  fiou — a  model  at  so-and-so's — 
"communicated."  The  American  news- 
papers in  Paris  follow,  largely,  the 
French  point  of  view  in  making  news 
space  purchasable!  The  French  cou- 
turier argues  against  advertising  on 
this  very  basis.  If  a  page  devoted  to 
himself  is  a  legitimate  advertisement 
for  which  he  pays,  readers  know  that 
it  is  advertising.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  worth  three  times  as  much  to 
have  his  name  appear  in  the  news  on 
the  opposite  page,  he  would  rather  pay 
three  times  as  much,  not  be  obvious  or 
vulgar,  and  have  three  times  the  re- 
ward in  sales  and  prestige.  That  read- 
ing matter  is  paid  for,  more  often  than 
not,  and  with  luck,  a  genuine  advertise- 
ment is  booked  at  the  same  time. 

To  an  advertising  person  in  Paris, 
the  cruelest  blow  of  all  is  to  have  his 
advertising  nose  cut  off  by  the  press  at 
home,  whether  it  is  America  or  Great 
Britain.  And,  who  knows,  but  the  good 
press  may  put  its  own  nose  out  of  joint 
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ALL  KNOWLEDGE  HIS  PROVINCE 


Said  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  "I  take  all 
knowledge  to  be  my  province." 

From  our  enlightened  twentieth 
century  viewpoint  we  realize  the 
unpardonable  bombast  of  Bacon's 
declaration.  The  Elizabethan  world 
fknew  so  little  by  modern  standards, 
yet  such  knowledge  as  there  was  was 
far  too  much  to  be  any  one  man's 
province. 

The  modern  Francis  Bacon 
makes  a  somewhat  similar  statement 
about  his  goods  when  he  prints  the 
familiar  caption,  "For  sale  by  all 
dealers."  Very  few  of  our  nationally 
advertised  products  are  really  for  sale 


by  all  dealers.  Many  can  boast  the  i 
conquest  of  the  big  cities  and  the  i 
important  distribution  centers,  but  i 
relatively  only  a  few  get  their  prod- 
ucts out  into  the  big-in-between  I 
spaces,  in  the  small  towns  and  on  i 
the  farms.  i 

There  in  the  rural  market  is  po- 
tentially the  greatest  opportunity  tor       i 
expansion    of    almost    anv    business.       i 
If  you    are  not   selling  this   market       | 
let  us  show  you  how  you  can  reach 
it.    Comfort  is  a  necessary  medium 
to  any  manufacturer  who  seeks  a 
complete  coverage  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS  IN  OVER  A  MILLION  FARM  HOMES. 
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Vernon  '^om 

MARCH  MUSICALES 

EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING 

February  27th  to  March  27th 

-FOURTH  YEAR- 

Mischa  Levitzki  —  Leonora  Sparkes  —  Royal  Dadmun 

Ralph  Errolle  -  Julia  Claussen  -  Ellen  Ballon 

May  Peterson  —  Hans  Kindler  —  Ernest  Davis 

Dusolina  Giannini  -  Ivan  Steschenko  -  Carlos  Salzedo 

Lawrence  Tibbett  —  Elizabeth  Lennox  —  Saschajacobsen 

(halfonte-Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC   CITY 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


I    Jewish    newspapers    published. 

Jewish    community    throughout 

Home    paper   of    dlstlnctloi 


United  .    . 

result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  voluma  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders    effective    merchandising    service.       Rates    on 


MERCHANDISING  RESEARCH 

Impartiality  Quaranteed. 

Strictest  Confidential  Relations. 
NATIONAL  INVESTIGATIONS,  INC. 

Eslahlished  1919 
1170  Broadway  New  York 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking  of  testimonials  here's  one  we  appreciate 
"7  don't  »e«  Uw  von  do  it.     Our  photottatt  are  loot 
almott  before  we  reatiie  the  lettert  have  leen  turned 

Let  us  prove  that  for  you.   You  want  photostats  when 
you   want   'em.     We   get   them   to   you. 
Commerce  Photo-Print  Corporation 

80    Maiden    Lane  New   York   City 


at  the  same  time!  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  hazards,  a  big  dressmaker 
may  suddenly  decide  to  visit  the  States, 
for  example,  and  when  he  arrives  ar- 
dent reporters  press  around  him  and  he 
returns  with  a  trunkful  of  clippings  and 
fixed  reputation.  Never  again  does  ho 
need  to  advertise.  Encouraging  to  ad- 
vertising circles  in  Paris,  a  few  do  not 
hold  this  attitude.  But,  on  the  whole 
it  takes  a  courageous  advertising  heart 
to  keep  hammering  away  at  the  cou- 
turiers door  and  dinning  in  the  cou- 
turiers ear  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
twentieth  century  advertising,  unteach- 
ing  old  ideas,  erasing  prejudices,  and 
directing  them  successfully  in  the  light 
of  our  advertising  day. 

Street  &  Finney 

New  York,  will  direct  a  newspaper 
campaign  for  the  Liberty  Mutual  In- 
surance Company,  New  York,  for  1926 
in  Massachusetts. 

M.  P.  Gould  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  Lufrie  Company,  Inc.,  brushes, 
same  city. 

Guy  L.  Irwin 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Hill,  Clarke  &  Company,  same  city,  re- 
conditioners   of   machine   tools. 

R.  Robert  Smith 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Freed-Eisemann  Radio 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  to  suc- 
ceed Philip  V.  D.  Stern,  who  resigned 
recently  because  of  ill  health. 

The  Greenleaf  Company 

Boston,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Carpenter-Morton  Company,  paints, 
enamels,  Colorite,  etc.,  Boston;  and  for 
the  Pureoxia  Company,  makers  of  Pure- 
oxia  Ginger  Ale. 

Donald  G.  Langivell 

Has  been  appointed  classified  adver- 
tising manager  of  Physical  Culture. 

C.  L.  Barloiv 

Formerly  mail  promotion  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Press, 
has  become  associated  with  Cole-Mac- 
Donald-Wood,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising 
agency. 

McLain-Simpers  Organ ization 

Philadelphia  advertising  agency,  has 
moved  its  offices  to  1411  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Woolf-Gurwit  Advertising  Agency 

Chicago,  is  the  name  of  a  new  adver- 
tising concern  which  has  been  formed 
by  Saul  R.  Woolf,  formerly  sales  pro- 
motion and-  publicity  manager  of  the 
Hartman  mail  order  organization,  and 
S.  Gordon  Gurwit,  formerly  advertising 
manager  and  sales  promotion  director 
of  the  Hartman  Furniture  and  Carpet 
Company's    retail    stores,    Chicago. 

William  R.  Robinson  & 
Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Hoffman  Beverage  Company,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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Winter  Golf  League,  of 
Advertising  Interests 

Held  their  annual  golf  tournament  at 
Bermuda  the  week  before  last.  Ray 
MaxT.vell  of  New  York  defeated  W.  Roy 
Barnhill  of  the  same  city  in  the  final 
match  of  the  tournament  and  won  the 
championship.  The  prize  for  low  ag- 
gregate net  score  went  to  Guy  Bolte, 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Patton  of  Pelham,  N.  Y., 
won  the  women's  championship.  Er- 
nest Manson  of  Boston  defeated  M' 
ray  Purves  of  the  same  city  in  the 
finals  of  the  consolation  play  for  those 
eliminated  in  the  qualifying  round. 

While  in  Bermuda  the  League  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  year  1926: 
President,  Rodney  E.  Boone,  New  York; 
vice-president,  Harold  Fisk,  Pittsburgh ; 
treasurer,  Clair  Maxwell,  New  York; 
secretary,  W.  Roy  Barnhill,  New  York. 

Klau-Van   Pietersoni-lhinlap- 
Younggreen,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  American  Metal  Products 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
Ampco  Metal. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc. 

New  York,  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors:  President,  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,  who,  with  the  late  Ralph  Hol- 
den, founded  the  company  and  who  has 
been  vice-president  of  it  for  the  past 
twenty  years;  vice-president,  W.  C. 
Calkins,  Jr.,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  company  for  eighteen  years; 
vice-president,  Tom  Hall,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  company  for  over 
twenty  years;  treasurer,  R.  P.  Clay- 
berger,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  company  for  over  twenty  years; 
secretary,  Rene  Clarke,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  company  for  twelve 
years. 

The  George  L.  Dyer  Company 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounce the  removal  of  their  offices  from 
42  Broadway  to  285  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

TIw  C.  L.  Hoiiser  Company 

Newspaper  publishers'  representa- 
tives, will  represent  the  Lawrence  Sun- 
day Neivs  in  the  national  field. 

The  Fred  M.  Randall  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Detroit  Incubator  Company,  same 
city. 

Donald  K.  .Moore 

Formerly  account  executive  for  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  is 
now  manager  of  the  Chicago  offices  of 
that  company. 

John  Allen  Murphy 

Has  resigned  as  associate  editor  of 
Printers'  Ink  to  become  an  independent 
merchandising  and  sales  counsel  with 
offices  at  285  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Telling  the  Best  People 

Made  Easier 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
church  people  are  the  best,  the  finest, 
and  most  substantial  in  every  com- 
munity. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  w^here 
the  Religious  Press  finds  the  bulk  of 
its  circulation. 


The  Searclillght 
Ulie  Lookout 
Christian   Standard 
Christian  Union  Herald 
Presbyterian  &  Ilt-rald  an 

Presbyter 
Religious  Telescope 
United   Presbyterian 
Reformed    Church   Messei 

ger 
Christian  Leader 
Gospel   Advocate 
Southern   Churchman 
Richmond  Christian  .\dvi 


Boys    Group 

Forward 
Onward 


King's   Business 
Presbyterian  Survey 
Record  of  Christian   \ 
St.   Andrew's  Cross 
Westminster  Teacher 
Earnest  Worker 
Heidelberg  Teacher 
Otterbein  Teacher 
nible   Teacher 


United    Brethren    Quart 

Standard  Quarterlies 
United  Presbyterian  Qu 

terlies 
Methodist    Protestant 

Quarterlies 
Wilde   Quarterlies 


A  great  step  toward  A  UNIFIED 
RELIGIOUS  PRESS  has  been 
made  in  the  recent  consolidation  of 
the  Fred  D.  Yates  Special  Agency 
with  The  Religious  Press  Associa- 
tion. Now  nearly  3,000,000  homes 
can  be  reached,  coupled  to  reader 
confidence  at  its  zenith,  through  five 
groups  in  our  list.    They  are: 

Group  Net  Paid  Circulation 

Religious    Home   Weeklies   Com- 
bination  (17  weeklies)  571,000 
Boys'  Group   (4  weeklies)                  427,000 
Teachers'     Monthlies     Combina- 
tion  (S  monthlies)  172,000 
Religious  Press  Monthlies  Group 

(4  monthlies)  122,000 

Religious        Press        Quarterlies 
Combination   (6  Units)  1,508,000 

Rates    compare   favorably   tvith   other   pub- 
lications having  equal  circulation 

If  you  will  suggest  a  convenient  time,  one 
of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
present  to  you  in  a  concise  and  intelli- 
gent manner  the  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  this  field. 


The'  Religious  Press  Association 

800-803   Witherspoon   Building  Philadelphia 

1902  North  American   Building  Chicago,  111. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio        Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


i  PROVE  IT! 

SHOW  THE  LETTER 


show  skeptical 


Bakers  Weekly  ft;^-?oViiir; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  W«Ml  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Daarborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 


To      \ 
Reach  ] 


-umber  Manufacturers, 
Woodworking  Plants 
ind    Building    Material 


Americanjumberman 


Est.  1873        CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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yfMikl\iithV\tl 


ADVERTISING 
RE6ISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service : 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional advertisers. 

2.  TTie  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  bading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign    news,    etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 
15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  7966 


Find  your 
man 


"He's  the  best  end  I  ever  saw," 
said  a  well  known  football 
coach.  "He  gets  his  man  and 
the  other  ten  players  might  as 
well  be  on  the  bench." 

To  find  your  man  is  no  easy  job.  In 
fact,  the  great  economic  waste  of 
advertising  is  very  largely  due  to 
misdirection ;  pretty  ads  and  plausi- 
ble mediums  like  too  many  ends — 
look  fine  and  play  hard  but  they 
don't  get  their  man. 

^^'e  humbly  claim  that  Oil  Trade  is 
a  good  end.  It  gets  its  man — the 
executive — the  man  who  counts. 

Srnd  for  the  booklet,  "More 
Business  from  the  Oil  In- 
dustry." 


qa  Trade 

350  Madison  Avenue,     New  York 
CHICAGO        TULSA         LOS  ANGELES 


When  Chain  Stores  Put 
"Wrong  Foot"  Foremost 
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attempted  substitution  gives  to  the 
dealer  on  a  unit  sale.  The  slowing  up 
of  sales  in  a  chain  store  is  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen,  whether  it 
comes  from  substitution  of  private 
brands  for  the  requested  article,  from 
misplaced  display  cases  or  badly  ar- 
ranged cabinets,  or  from  any  other 
cause.  The  very  basis  of  chain  store 
success  is  in  quick  sales. 

It  is  surprising  that  some  chain 
store  managements  who  would  not 
think  of  so  placing  their  cabinets  that 
a  clerk  had  to  waste  time  walking  from 
one  end  of  the  store  to  the  other — wise 
heads  who  put  multitudinous  items 
within  arm's  reach  of  the  clerk — most 
surprising  that  such  heads  should  still, 
in  some  cases,  countenance  the  slowing 
up  of  sales  which  comes  from  offering 
private  brands  when  favorably  known 
nationally  advertised  articles  are  called 
for. 

MR.  W.  R.  HOTCHKIN,  for  ten 
years  advertising  and  sales  man- 
ager for  John  Wanamaker,  gives  an 
excellent  illustration  of  why  the  dealer 
makes  more  by  cashing  in  on  the  na- 
tional advertiser's  education  of  the 
public  than  by  trying  to  turn  a  cus- 
tomer to  a  private  brand,  neither  so 
well  nor  so  favorably  known: 

"Here  is  a  line  of  trade-mark  goods 
known  by  everybody,  on  which  you 
make  only  25  per  cent  gross  profit. 
The  articles  retail  for  25  cents.  A 
gross  of  it  is  your  stock.  The  stock 
turns  over  twelve  times  a  year.  The 
annual  sales  amount  to  $432.00 — the 
gross   profit   is   $108.00. 

"You  want  to  make  more  gross 
profit,  so  you  stock  an  unknown  article 
on  which  you  make  50  per  cent  profit. 
It  sells  at  the  same  price.  It  is  hard 
to  sell.  You  have  to  work  hard  to 
sell  it.  The  turnover  is  only  two  times 
The  sales  amount  to  $72.  The  big 
profit  is  $36.00— one-third  of  the  gross 
profit  from  the  trade-mark  article, 
with  all  customers  dissatisfied,  per- 
haps, and  with  a  large  number  who 
went  from  your  store  to  another  where 
they  could  buy  the  article  which  they 
knew  about. 

"It  takes  .iust  as  much  capital — just 
as  much  counter  space — more  time  of 
the  salespeople — to  sell  two  gross  of 
the  unknown  goods  as  it  requires  to 
sell  twelve  gross  of  the  known  and 
wanted  articles.  But  there  are  many 
merchants  who  can't  see  anything  but 
the  percentage  on  the  individual  sale. 

"Here  is  another  illustration :  John 
Wanamaker  went  into  the  clothing 
business  in  1861.  He  sold  his  clothing 
— no  matter  from  how  many  different 
manufacturers     it    was     bought — with 


only  his  private  brand  on  it.  He  \vas 
known  as  a  clothing  dealer  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  After  fifty 
years  of  progress  he  attained  a  certain 
volume  of  sales  in  men's  clothing  bear- 
ing his  private  brand. 

"In  the  year  1900  he  got  started  in 
the  piano  business;  but  he  used  trade- 
mark names — Chickering,  Vose,  Emer- 
son, Angelus,  Knabe — and  in  less  than 
ten  years  had  attained  the  volume  of 
sales  that  it  had  taken  half  a  century 
to  build  up  with  private  brand  cloth- 
ing! 

"No  one  will,  I  think,  question  the 
statement,  that  no  such  piano  busi- 
ness could  have  been  built  up  in  that 
time  with  a  private  brand  piano.  What 
John  Wanamaker  could  do  in  volume 
of  men's  clothing,  if  he  sold  one  of  the 
great  trade-mark  brands,  is  beyond 
calculation.  That  he  could  double  his 
clothing  business  is  a  conservative 
statement.  In  any  exploitation  of  a 
well-known  name  the  response  is  tre- 
mendously greater  than  for  any  un- 
known goods,  bearing  any  firm's  pri- 
vate brand — as  has  been  proven  by 
every   dealer    in    the   business. 

"In  a  nutshell,  make  this  test  and 
on  your  own  decision,  prove  the  whole 
proposition  of  trade-mark  goods 
against  the  private  brands: 

"You  go  to  your  banker,  in  whom 
you  have  absolute  confidence,  and  you 
ask  for  $100  in  gold — to  distribute  to 
your  family  on  Christmas. 

HE  replies,  'Unfortunately  we  have 
run  out  of  ten-dollar  gold  pieces, 
but  I  have  here  ten  unminted  coins  that 
I  got  one  time  at  the  mint  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity.  They  are  exactly  the 
same  intrinsic  value,  as  you  know,  as 
the  minted  coins,  in  fact,  they  are 
heavier,  because  they  are  not  worn  at 
all — really  more  valuable  than  the  us- 
ual ten-dollar  gold  piece,  bearing  the 
Government  stamp.  I'll  vouch  for 
them  and  be  glad  to  let  you  have  them.' 

"Won't  you  be  delighted  to  get 
them? 

"Your  banker  guarantees  them. 
You  know  they  are  pure  gold  of  full 
weight  and  fineness.  They  lack  only 
the  Government's  mark. 

"You  could  explain  their  value  to 
your  children  or  the  servants.  They, 
in  turn,  could  explain  to  their  friends 
that  they  are  really  more  valuable 
than  a  worn  ten-dollar  gold  piece. 

"But  will  you  take  them? 

"Not  on  your  life!  You  want  the 
trade-marked  gold.  You  don't  want 
any  man's  guarantee.  You  don't  want 
something  better  or  heavier — you  want 
the  name  on  the  gold. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how 
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An  Achievement 

During  1925  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  gained 
1,072,063  lines  of  display 
advertising*  This  exceeded 
by  156,333  lines  the  com- 
bined gains  of  all  the 
other  Chicago  evening 
newspapers 

A  good  newspaper 

Daily  average  net-paid 
Circulation  for  1925 — 

457,652 
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Covering  North  and  West  Texas 
and  Southern  Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA 


More  Circulation 

Than  Any  2  or  3 

Other  Papers 


NET  PAID  DAILY 

Circulation  over 

115,000 

NET  PAID  SUNDAY 

Circulation  over 

120,000 


Largest  Circulation  in 

the  South  Without  the 

Use     of     Contests     or 

Premiums 


Population  2,000,000,  Consisting  of  96.8%  Whii 
American  Born 


The  Best  Tryout  Territory  in  the  United  States 

Conceded  by  authorities  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  country 
—three  consecutive  years  of  good  crops  and  a  wonderful  prospect  for 
1926. 

More  Farms  in  City's  Trade  Territory 

New  acreage  in  the  last  five  years  brought  Fort  Worth's  trade  terri- 
tory to  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  increase  in  numbers  of  farms.  The 
1925  United  States  agricultural  census  shows  a  gain  of  21.46  per  cent. 
The  general  average  is  only  1.2  per  cent. 

Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 

^^"^^  (EVENING) 

3?ort  UJorll)  Ewort-f etefiram 

<MORMN<;) 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


and  ifort  SSortb  tilrcord 

(SUNDAY! 


AMON    G.    CARTER 


Af!®Tm<C^ 


Be  sure  to  send  both  your  old  and  your 
new  address  one  week  before  date  of 
issue  with  which  the  change  is  to  take 
effect. 


much  confidence  the  public  has  in  John 
Wanamaker^and  they  probably  have 
more  confidence  in  him  than  in  any 
other  retail  merchant  except  Marshall 
Field.  They  will  have  more  confidence 
in  the  clothing  which  he  recommends 
when  it  bears  the  name  of  the  real 
maker,  than  they  will  have  in  clothing 
in  which  his  self-interest  is  complete." 
When  one  chain  store  wrote  a  cer- 
tain manufacturer,  "I  can  make  a 
longer  profit  on  goods  under  my  own 
label,"  he  answered  as  follows: 

"Selling  costs  are  your  largest  fixed 
expense.  When  you  put  out  your  own 
label  you  are  bearing  the  whole  burden 
of  the  selling  expense  yourself — all  the 
publicity — all  the  effort  of  your  sales- 
people. And  you  are  continually  buck- 
ing the  national  advertising  of  manu- 
facturers, who  are  not  only  reaching 
your  community,  but  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure 
how  fast  population  shifts  in  this 
country?  Your  old  customers  are  mov- 
ing away — new  people  are  moving  in. 
National  advertising-  reaches  all  of 
these  people  all  the  time — it  maintains 
your  trade-level  for  you  continuously. 
"On  nationally  advertised  goods  the 
responsibility  for  the  quality  rests 
squarely  on  the  manufacturer.  On 
goods  under  your  own  label  people 
hold  you  responsible.  In  case  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  first  instance  you 
do  not  get  the  blame — in  the  second 
you  do." 

The  chain  store  manufacturer  who 
does  not  take  advantage  of  the  estab- 
lished reputation  of  manufactured 
articles,  who  does  not  turn  their  adver- 
tising to  his  own  advantage  by  in- 
structing his  clerks  to  give  the  public 
what  it  asks  for,  who  does  not  let  the 
national  manufacturers  share  his  ad- 
vertising bills,  so  reducing  his  selling 
costs  and  increasing  his  net  profits,  is 
leaving  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of 
policy  which  binds  his  stores  together 
and  unites  them  for  failure  or  success. 
And  no  "Chain"  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link. 


She  par  d  G.  Barclay 

Formerly  New  York  representative 
of  the  J.  H.  Cross  Company,  Philadel- 
phia advertising  agency,  has  become 
business  manager  of  The  New  York 
Masonic  Outlook.  He  is  in  charge  of  pub- 
lishing, advertising  and  circulation. 

William  R.  Robinson  & 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Sal-Mintalk  Laboratories,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  Sal-Mintalk. 

Burnett-Kuhn  Advertising  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Morris,  Mann  &  Reilly,  same  city, 
manufacturers  of  Red  Seal  hair  nets, 
powder  puffs   and   fashion   accessories. 

B.  B.  Geyer 

General  manager  of  the  Geyer- 
Dayton  Advertising  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Winters  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  same  city. 
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''Machine  Shop''  in  the  Wider  Sense 


ImM 


The  automobile  that  whisked  you  to  the  station  this  morning  was 

built  in  a  machine  shop. 

The  locomotive  that  hustled  you  to  the  city  was  built  in  a  machine 

shop.    A  machine  shop  keeps  it  in  fighting  trim. 

The  food  you  ate  at  noon  today  was  sowed,  cultivated,  harvested, 

prepared  by  machines  built  in  a  machine  shop. 

The  power  plant  machinery  that  lights  your  office,  runs  the  street 

cars  and  factories  of  your  city,  is  built  and  maintained  in  a  machine 

shop. 

The  clothes  vou  wear,  the  paper,  typewriter,  telephone,  dictaphone 

of  your  daily  life  are  all  produced  by  machines  built  in  a  machine 

shop. 

The  metal  that  builds  these  machines  and  their  products  is  mined  by 

machinery  built  and  maintained  in  a  machine  shop. 

What  an  amazing  extension  of  the  word  "machine  shop"! 
"Machine  shop"  in  this  wider  sense  is  the  established  field  of  AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST. 

Through  all  these  thousands  of  "machine  shops"  in  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent fields  of  industry  run  common  fundamental  problems  of  pro- 
duction, of  machines,' tools,  and  equipment,  of  raw  niaterials,  of 
assembly,  of  power  transmission,  of  labor,  of  material  handling,  ot 
cost  accounting. 

The  production  and  technical  men  of  each  industry  have  a  constant 
stream  of  ideas  to  contribute  to  the  production  men  of  every  other 
industry. 

The  established  medium  of  exchange  of  such  vital  ideas  is  AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST. 

Production  men  and  engineers  contribute  these  ideas  direct  to  our 
pages. 

Our  editors  are  constantly  on  the  road  gathering  news  of  methods,  ma- 
terials, tools,  machines,  from  the  "machine  shops  of  every  industry. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  AMERICAN  MACHINIST  is  the  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  of  the  production  and  technical  men  in  the 
"machine  shops"  of  America. 

No  wonder  that  the  manufacturers  of  machine  shop  equipment  and 
supplies  find  AMERICAN  MACHINIST  the  most  profitable 
printed  aid  in  marketing  their  products! 


Published  at  10th  Avenue  and  36th  Street,  New  York- 


-that's  the  field  of  AMERICAN  MACHINIST 

n  iKA^i.  o     t.1  J  J  _^^  ^^^^^^  .^,^  ^  McQraw'Hill  paper 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  rightto 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


How  Shall  We  Divide 
Territory? 


[CONTINtTED  FROM  PAGE  24] 


In  the  layout  of  metropolitan  sales 
districts,  one  manufacturer  cast  aside 
£ill  former  records,  dividing  the  ground 
on  a  potential  rather  than  a  past  per- 
formance. The  district  was  apportioned 
to  give  the  maximum  distribution  effi- 
ciency and  the  most  equitable  arrange- 
ment with  salesmen.  The  investigation 
which  this  manufacturer  inducted  was 
made  along  the  following  lines: 

Total  and  per  capita  consumption  by 
entire  metropolitan  area;  sales  dis- 
tricts; average  number  of  persons 
served  by  dealer  were  all  taken  care- 
fully into  consideration. 

Analysis  of  retail  district:  (a)  total 
number  of  dealers  handling  all  brands 
of  the  product  including  competitive 
lines;  (b)  number  of  dealers  by  classes; 
(c)  maximum  sales  per  annum  of  indi- 
vidual dealers — minimum  sales  average 
sales;  (d)  percentage  of  dealers  hand- 
ling the  product  according  to  line  of 
trade;  (e)  percentage  of  dealers  in 
each  line  of  trade  handling  the  line  of 
goods;  (f)  percentage  handling  the 
manufacturer's  line— percentage  han- 
dling competitive  products,  subdivided 
according  to  grade,  price  and  other  sim- 
ilar considerations. 

ANALYSIS  of  Jobber  situation:  (a) 
number  of  jobbers  handling  the 
product,  showing  the  number  of  sales- 
men employed;  (b)  analysis  of  jobbers 
by  approximate  annual  sales  of  product 
— by  financial  strength — ^by  extent  of 
territory  covered  by  all  these  various 
jobbers. 

Maps  illustrating  (a)  per  capita  con- 
sumption; (b)  retailing  channels;  (c) 
jobbing  situation. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  statistics, 
not  only  was  the  manufacturer's  own 
line  considered,  but  also  competitive  ar- 
ticles and  their  relative  strength  in  the 
field. 

A  large  shoe  manufacturer  with 
branch  warehouses  in  the  principal 
cities  recently  districted  large  cities 
with  satisfying  results.  Previous  to 
the  redistribution  of  territory  it  had 
been  the  old  tale  of  conservatism,  per- 
sonal good-will  toward  salesmen  who 
had  been  long  in  the  company's  employ. 
It  had  built  up  a  following  with  a  hap- 
hazard method  of  going  after  business. 
Calls  were  made  anywhere  with  no  idea 
of  a  definite  route,  with  jumps  all  over 
the  broad  territory  of  New  York  and 
Long  Island.  It  was  found  on  investi- 
gation that  this  was  not  only  very 
wasteful  but  that  no  one  had  any  good 
data  on  the  market  that  the  manufac- 
turer was  trying  to  reach. 

The  territory  was  reapportioned  on 
the    basis    of    potential    sales.       Every 


store  in  New  York  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  on,  includ- 
ing suburban  places  in  New  York  State, 
New  Jersey,  Staten  Island  and  Long 
Island.  Cards  were  made  out  for  each 
dealer  showing:  (a)  Amount  of  busi- 
ness done;  (b)  Manufacturers  from 
whom  purchases  were  made;  (c)  Job- 
bers from  whom  purchases  were  made; 
(d)  Range  of  retail  prices  in  order  of 
largest  sales. 

A  map  was  then  compiled  showing  the 
total  amount  of  business  in  every  sec- 
tion to  which  a  salesman  was  assigned. 
A  blue  pin  in  a  certain  place,  say  with- 
in 23rd  and  42nd  Sts.,  would  indicate, 
for  example,  that  $500,000  worth  of 
shoes  were  sold  there  annually.  A 
poorer  district  in  some  other  part  of 
the  city  would  be  marked  with  a  green 
pin  and  might  indicate  only  ?25,000  of 
annual  sales.  The  district  assigned  to 
each  salesman  was  gone  over  carefully 
with  a  view  to  good  routing,  so  that 
there  be  no  more  haphazard  jumping 
about. 

Some  men  worked  the  "blue"  districts 
where  trade  was  well  established,  while 
experienced,  unusually  capable  salesmen, 
were  given  allotments  of  territory  with 
the  largest  creative  sales  possibilities. 
The  result  was,  as  expected,  a  rapid 
gain  in  sales  and  a  surer  central  con- 
trol. 

Herewith  is  shown  a  map  which  di- 
vides the  country  into  thirty-tive  sales 
territories  and  represents  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labor  spent  in  careful 
zoning. 

IT  is  a  salemen's  territory  map;  that 
is,  a  map  cut  into  logical  districts  for 
a  single  salesman  to  travel  in  such  cases 
where  one  man  can  handle  a  fairly 
closely  knit  territory.  The  districts  are 
all  cut  upon  careful  study  of  passenger 
travel  conditions,  and  are  all  readily 
travelable.  The  divides  come  in  logical 
places  where  railway  lines  make  the 
separation  feasible  and  practical.  Thus 
35  salesmen  can,  on  this  territory  plan, 
cover  the  country  very  economically  and 
extremely  well. 

These  35  territories,  moreover,  can  be 
joined  up  readily  in  blocks  of  two,  three 
or  four,  to  fit  the  number  of  salesmen 
required  by  the  particular  business,  and 
the  net  result  is  again  a  logical  terri- 
tory block.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ter- 
ritories can  be  cut  in  half,  with  no  great 
loss  of  efficiency  either  in  travel  or  in 
operating  expense. 

County  lines  are  used  exclusively  for 
boundaries  and  thus  the  statistical 
analysis  is  not  hard  to  compile,  in  what- 
ever manner  the  territories  are  made 
up  as  units. 
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N  some  cities,  the  ^'leading'' 
newspaper  may  have  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  PRESS 
has  "^OfiOO  more  net  paid  circu- 
lation in  Pittsburgh  than  the  other 
two  evening  newspapers  combined 
— and  35,000  more  net  paid  cir- 
culation in  Pittsburgh  than  the 
other  two  Sunday  newspapers 
combined 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  ScrippS'Howard  Newspaper 

MEMBEII   in    THE     I.   B.    C. 

Ketiieiented   in    the   national  advertising    field   bv 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
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Kellog^gs  Texas  Sales  Chart 

WTOte  this  testimonial   for 

The  Dallas  News 


Four  years  ago 
the  Kellogg  Com- 
pany —  world's 
largest  manufac- 
turers of  ready-to- 
eat  cereals  —  began 
advertising  in  The 
News. 

Four  years  of 
steady  progress  and 
success  have  been 
their  reward. 

A  rich  market — 
new,  responsive, 
eager  —  has  wel- 
comed them.  A  pre- 
dominant advertis- 
ing me  d  i  u  m  has 
aided  them. 

1926  will  see  the 
Kellogg  Company 
begin  new  cam- 
paigns in  The  News 
— bidding  for  still 
larger    sales    in 


Tex  as'  Prosperity 
Zone. 

One  of  America's 
greatest  advertisers 
sets  a  wise  example! 


Dallas  is  the  door  to  Texas 

and  the  Ne^vs  is  the  Key  to 

Dallas 


BINDERS  FOR 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

They  have  stiff,  cloth-covered  covers  and  are 
die  stamped  in  gold  lettering.  Each  binder 
will  hold  one  volume  (thirteen  issues). 
The  price  is  $1.85,  which  includes  postage. 

advertising  and  selling  fortnightly 

9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Third  Control 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

"solicitations"  to  bear.  Which,  of 
course,  is  their  birthright. 

Nevertheless,  the  net  result  is  that 
the  advertiser  is  subject  to  terrific  sell- 
ing pressure  from  many  sources,  and 
from  sources  which  see  only  their  sides 
of  their  picture.  Being  only  human, 
he  succumbs  with  alarming  frequency. 

The  media-folk,  who  are  decidedly  not 
morons,  plan  accordingly.  If  an  ad- 
vertiser looks  favorably  upon  twelve 
singles  in  a  publication,  the  representa- 
tive outlines  reasons  for  using  twenty- 
four.  If  he  is  committed  to  intensive 
cultivation  of  specialized  media,  some 
general  medium  moves  to  "break  into 
the  situation."  The  direct-mail  special- 
ist presents  a  scheme  for  selling  5000 
dealers  a  50-50  service.  The  window 
display  man  declares  he  can  sign  up 
2000  stores  for  a  monthly  service. 

IN  the  meantime,  a  director's  wife 
makes  a  clever  observation,  and  lo! 
there  is  an  idea  for  an  advertisement. 
Some  investigator  returns  from  a 
"swing  out  West,"  and  has  the  basis 
for  a  special  campaign.  "The  boys" 
grow  tired  of  the  same  old  stuff,  and 
the  sales  manager  is  profanely  in  favor 
of  abandoning  that  jewel,  consistency, 
and  performing  a  circus  trick  or  two. 

All  this  is  vastly  stimulating.  It 
keeps  the  advertising  business  on  its 
toes.  I  would,  by  no  means,  discourage 
a  single  one  of  the  "bigger-and-better" 
apostles. 

But,  nevertheless,  to  the  advertiser, 
all  this  is  also  vastly  confusing,  discon- 
certing, and  unbalancing. 

What  happens? 

The  advertising  effort  splits  up  into 
a  number  of  specialized  campaigns. 
Each  pushes  forward  so  selfishly  that 
the  big,  unifying  note  is  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

Or,  the  campaign  keynote  is  exclu- 
siveness,  and  some  one  slips  in  a  win- 
dow display  which  says  cheapness. 

Or,  the  appropriation  is  barely  big 
enough  to  do  one  job,  and  some  "cute 
idea"  steals  part  of  it  for  a  novelty. 

And  so  we  have  these  appropriations 
that  are  frittered  away,  these  cam- 
paigns that  lack  the  extra  ounce  of 
pressure,  these  successes  that  are  too 
dearly  bought,  these  advertising  pro- 
grams that  stumble  forward  with  a 
blind  faith  until  a  day  of  reckonin'r 

If  an  advertiser  expects  to  travel  the 
air-line  route  forward,  he  needs  a  third 
control. 

He  needs  a  central  aim,  a  fundamen- 
tal policy,  a  common  denominator  which 
will  enable  him  to  buy  the  correct 
amount  of  each  medium,  and  to  use 
each  toward  a  well-defined  central  goal. 

This  third  control  is  the  key  control. 

As  yet  I  have  not  seen  it  worked  out 
ideally.  But  I  have  seen  intelligent  ap- 
pi-oaches  to  it. 

These  approaches  all  take  the  form 
of  an  advertising  plan. 

(Perhaps  I  should  not  use  the  word 
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GOOD  BUSINESS 


OUR  personal  sales  representatives  know 
the  value  of  good  appearance  as  a  factor 
in  personal   salesmanship.     How  much 
more  important  it  is  to  give  your  printed 
salesmen — booklets,  folders,  broadsides — the  un- 
questioned advantage  of  impressive  appearance! 

Expensive  art  work — professional  text  matter — 
expert  typography — splendid  printing.  Fine! 
But  don't  jeopardize  your  investment  in  them  by 
the  false  economy  of  unimpressive  paper.  Specify 
a  Cantine  coated  paper  and  the  job  will  be  all  that 
you  can  expect  of  it — and  all  it  should  be — as 
effective  as  you  can  make  it. 

Book  of  sample  papers,  name  of  nearest  jobber 
and  details  of  the  monthly  Cantine  awards  sent 
on  request.  The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Dept. 
320,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Since  1888,  manufacturers 
of  fine  coated  papers  exclusively. 


The  Buehler  Printcrajt 
Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
won  the  Cantine  award 
for  November  with  their 
Seiberling  Rubber  Com- 
pany portfolio  printed  on 
Cantine' s  Ashokan. 


ASHOKAN 


eantUuLA^  ^2^I^i 


Can FOLD 


Ashokan 


ESOPUS 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 
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WeWantYouToMeet 
a  Modern  Shoe  Store 


SHAKE  hands  with  the  Recorder-Shoe- 
Store — genial  composite  of  more  than 
eleven  thousand  fine,  progressive  Ameri- 
can shops. 

Certainly  Recorder-Shoe-Store  looks  prosperous! 
It  does  the  better  part  of  a  Billion  Dollar  annual 
business! 

Your  Uncle  Sam,  his  wife  and  family  buy  their 
shoes,  hosiery  and  findings  at  the  Recorder -Store. 

P.S.  —  Merchandise  properly  introduced  to  this 
Recorder-Store  will  soon  be  purchased  by  it. 

BOOTandSUOE 

RECORDER 

The  Point  of  Penetration  to  the 
Shoe  Market 

207  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St.  Louia 


New  York 
Rochester 
Philadelphi, 


DISPLAY  advertising  forms  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly  close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for  display  ad- 
vertisements to  appear  in  the  February  10th  issue 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  February  1st.  Classified 
advertisements  will  be  accepted  up  to  Saturday, 
February  6th. 


"plan."  That's  another  useful  word 
rapidly  being  spoiled.) 

I  do  not  mean  that  superficial  "1-2-3" 
array  of  points  which  so  commonly 
passes  for  a  plan.  I  mean,  first,  an 
underlying  structure  of  investigation 
and  analysis,  an  analysis  so  broad  that 
it  embraces  every  phase  of  the  business 
which  could  possibly  affect  the  market- 
ing. Out  of  such  an  analysis  will  ap- 
pear the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
advertiser;  that  is,  the  foundamental 
advertising  and  selling  problems.  With 
these  problems  out  in  the  cold,  clear 
light  of  day,  the  program  of  funda- 
mental policies  can  then  be  set  up.  And 
from  the  fundamental  policies  is  finally 
derived   the  control  plan. 

If  such  a  procedure  is  followed  thor- 
oughly the  control  plan  can  be  derived 
almost   mathematically. 

And  with  such  a  control,  let  them 
come  on — the  fellows  with  ideas,  with 
services,  with  "plans."  Here  is  the 
measuring  stick.  If  they  fit  in,  fine — 
they're  welcome!  If  they  don't — that's 
that. 

And  the  advertising  program  becomes 
a  unified  force  abroad,  a  solid  phalanx 
of  ideas  in  motion — the  ideal  of  every 
advertiser. 

So  for  1926  add  the  third  control— 
the  control  plan. 


Russel  M.  Seeds  Company,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Independent  Concrete  Pipe 
Company,  same  city. 

T/ie  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Gendron  Wheel  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  manufacturers  of  children's  ve- 
hicles. 

George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Syracuse  Washing  Machine  Corpo- 
ration, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  Easy  Electric  Washers. 

The  Agate  Club 

Chicago,  an  organization  of  maga- 
zine representatives,  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  at  their  annnual  meeting: 
L.  L.  Northrup,  president;  R.  C.  Cha- 
peck,  vice-president;  Julian  R.  Norris, 
sercetary;  Fred  Ives,  assistant  secre- 
tary; Fred  Klaner,  Jr.,  treasurer. 


Albert  J.  Silberstein,  Inc. 

New  York,  is  the  name  of  a  new  ad- 
vertising agency  formed  by  Mr.  Silber- 
stein, one  of  the  co-partners  of  the 
Alfred  Austin  Advertising  Agency 
which  was  dissolved  on  Jan.  1,  1926. 
The  new  organization  is  conducting 
business  in  the  same  headquarters  oc- 
cupied by  the  Alfred  Austin  Agency 
and  with  the  same  staff.  Mr.  Bert 
Goldsmith  has  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  firm. 

Reimers  &  Osborn.  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounce the  removal  of  their  offices  from 
1819  Broadway  to  285  Madison  Avenue. 


January  27,  1926 
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THE 

George  L.  Dyer 
Company 

Having  maintained  offices 

for  eighteen  years 

at  42  Broadivay 

has  now  removed  to  the 

MURRAY    HILL    BUILDING 

285  Madison  Avenue 

at  40th  Street 

where  it  occupies 

the  entire  twentieth  floor 

THIS  MOVE 

has  been  made  for  the 

convenience  of  our 

clients 

to  whom  the  new  quarters 

will  be  more  accessible 


TELEPHONE:         LEXINGTON 
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Accordiiuj  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Uullistcr, 
Chief  of  the  Dental  Department, 
/'eiiiisyhviiia  Department  of  Health: 

"ORAL  HYGIENE"  is 
the  most  read  and  most 
quoted  of  all  dental  publi- 
cations: 


Home  office.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Chicatjo.  I(  B 
Conant,  Peoples  Gas  BIdg.;  New  York,  Stnnil 
M.  Stanley,  53  Park  Place:  St.  Louis,  A  D 
McKinney,  Syndicate  Trust  BIdg.;  San  Fran 
Cisco,   Roger  A.   Johnstone,   Ale.rander  BIdg 


THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  lessjthan  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPI  DS.  M  ICHIGA  N 


In  Sharper  Focus 


St.  Elmo  Massengale 

As  nearly  as  I  can  learn  from  reli- 
able sources,  I  was  born  in  Norwood, 
Ga.  My  birthday  was  in  the  same 
month  as  that  of  Abe  Lincoln,  but  some 
?ixty-seven  years  later.  So  I  am  a 
'Georgia  Cracker,"  and  proud  of  it. 

My  association  with  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, and  with  Henry  W.  Grady, 
W.  A.  Hemphill,  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Clark  Howell,  and  other  notables,  is  to 
blame  for  my  butting  into  the  adver- 
;ising  business.  I  did  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  the  Yankees  should  monopolize 


with  my  friends,  I'll  let  it  go  at  that. 
(Recently  I  had  the  surprise  of  my 
life,  when  I  was  elected,  in  New  York 
City,  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.) 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  youthful 
athletic  set,  I  was  not  eligible  for 
soldier  duty  during  the  big  war,  but 
rendered  what  might  well  be  classed 
as  both  "active"  and  "actual"  serTice 
as  chairman  of  the  Sixth  Federal 
Reserve  District;  the  only  chairman 
that  served  during  all  five  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  For  this  I 
did  not  ask  or  receive  any  pay,  and  I 
hope  I  was  worth  it. 

You  won't  find  in  the  Carnegie 
libraries  any  books  bearing  my  name 
as  author,  nor  have  I  published  any 
anonymously.  However,  I  have  often 
helped  various  editors  fill  up  their 
space  with  ideas  that  had  from  time 
to  time  evoluted  from  my  subconscious 
mind,  "for  the  good  of  the  order." 
Besides  this,  a  lot  of  good  fellows  have 
pretended  to  listen  to  sundry  talks 
aimed  at  them,  and  some  have  even 
admitted  that  I  told  them  something 
about  advertising  that  they  did  not 
already   know. 

I  am  happily  married  to  a  gracious 
woman,  who  can  make  me  do  anything 
I  want  to  do.  I  have  two  daughters, 
one  son,  a  host  of  friends,  and  a  fairly 
clear  conscience. 


Louis  Honig 


THERE  are  very  few  high  spots  in 
my  "career."  After  four  years  at  a 
salt  water  university  in  California  I 
fell  into  a  job  of  reporting  on  the  San 


the  profession,  so  I  got  me  a  corner 
in  a  second-story  office  room,  a  second- 
hand desk,  a  second-hand  chair,  and  a 
first-hand  inspiration,  and  jumped  in. 
Mr.  Harris  said  I  needed  a  guardian. 
I  managed  to  bamboozle  two  or  three 
trusting  clients  into  letting  me  place 
some  stuff  for  'em,  and  the  results 
might  have  be€n  worse.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  my  setbacks,  but  I 
kept  pushing  my  little  snowball  uphill, 
and  I'm  still  at  it.  Maybe  that's  why 
I  am  the  youngest  man  with  the  oldest 
advertising   agency   in   the    South. 

Now,  as  to  "extinguished"  service: 
While  I  never  did  know  much  about 
firing  a  locomotive  or  twisting  brakes, 
I  did  help  the  fellows  out  by  warming 
a  chair  on  the  Western  &  Atlantic 
Railroad  Commission  for  a  time.  1 
have  also  been  accused  of  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  election  of  one  of 
the  best  governors  that  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South  ever  had ;  likewise, 
for  promoting  the  organization  of  what 
is  now  the  Southern  Council  of  the 
•American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.      Being   too    polite   to    argue 


Francisco  Chronicle.  For  ten  years  I 
served  on  the  seamy  editorial  side  of 
newspapers  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,    being    one    of    Chapin's    rewrite 
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Direct  Mail  counsel  and 
idea  service  backed  fey  19 
years  of  experience  is 
a-vailable  to  a  limited 
number  of  neTui  national 
accounts  "who  recognize 
that  Direct  Mail  demands 
specialized  handling. 


This  is  the  ONLY  organ- 
ization in  the  United 
States  devoting  its  time 
exclusively  to  dealer-to- 
customer  Direct  Mail. 
Just  as  magazines,  nens 
papers  and  posters  are 
mediums  Electrograph 
is  THE  national  dealer- 
to-consumer  Direct  Mail 
medium. 


Electrograph  Direct  Mail 
is  produced  on  the  ingen- 
ious patented  Electro- 
graph Presses.  In  addi- 
tion to  utmost  quality,  this 
exclusive  equipment  elimi- 
nates many  operations  re- 
quired in  ordinary  Direct 
Mail  production,  thereby 
lo'wering  cost. 


increase 

over  1924 


During  1925  the  business  of  the  Electro- 
graph Company  increased  116  percent  over 
that  of  1924.  More  than  doubled  in  the 
short  span  of  twelve  months! 
This  gain  came  almost  entirely  from  ex- 
panded use  of  Electrograph  dealer-to- 
consumer  Direa  Mail  by  old  clients. 
Nearly  20,000  dealers  became  better  mer- 
chants through  use  of  the  Electrograph 
localized  sales  promotion  made  available 
by  the  manufacturers  they  represent. 
1926  will  witness  still  widened  use  of 
Direct  Mail  by  Elertrograph  clients.  To 
care  for  this  additional  business  also  that 
of  a  limited  number  of  new  national  dealer 
organizations  Elearograph  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  expansion  program.  New  equip- 
ment, added  floor  space  and  an  enlarged 
personnel. 

More  emphatically  than  ever  before  — 
Electrograph  is  the  country's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  quality  Direct  Mail  — capacity 
over  one-half  million  individualized, 
localized  and  stamped  mailing  pieces  in  a 
single  day  —  an  organization  of  over  four 
hundred  skilled  Direct   Mail  specialists. 

THE     ELECTROGRAPH     COMPANY 

Home  0;^«:  725  W.Grand  Boulevard    •    Detroit,  Mich. 

Individualized 
'£)istnbutedj 

In  IlUnois,  Electrograph  Advertising  Service  Inc.,  Chicago, 
U  licensed  to  oDeratc  under  Electrograph  patents. 


/2Ha 
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Gas  Age -Record 

'  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Jndui 


"slaves"  on  the  Evening  World  when 
Barton  Currie,  now  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  Martin 
Green  were  serving  in  similar  capacity. 

One  summer  I  was  allowed  a  three 
weeks'  vacation  which  I  utilized  by  re- 
maining away  from  the  office  for  three 
months.  A  trip  to  California  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  slight  extension.  Upon 
my  return  to  the  office  I  found  Irvin 
Cobb  sitting  in  my  chair,  every  square 
inch  of  which  he  filled  so  much  more 
efficiently  than  I  did  that  I  found  my- 
self out  of  a  job.  The  moment  I  opened 
the  city  room  door  Chapin's  character- 
istic greetings  were:  "You're  fired."  On 
my  way  up  Broadway  to  the  old  Herald 
office,  where  I  felt  I  could  get  another 
job  for  the  asking — perhaps  an  assump- 
tion on  my  part,  but  I  knew  the  city 
editor  "personally" — I  bumped  into  an 
advertising  agency  copy  man,  formerly 
a  newspaper  reporter.  I  told  him  my 
sad  story  and  after  listening  to  his, 
right  there  and  then  newspapers  and  I 
parted  company. 

After  two  years  of  advertising  copy- 
writing  in  New  York,  I  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  established  an  agency 
which  has  been  fighting  its  way  into  a 
little  sunlight  ever  since.  If  any  friends 
of  Advertising  and  Sellinq  Fort- 
nightly come  to  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land or  Los  Angeles,  where  our  offices 
are  located,  the  door  is  open,  coming  or 
going. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  our  great  successes,  how  we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  "cost  of  adver- 
tising is  always  absorbed  by  the  econ- 
omies it  effects,"  but  as  this  is  a 
biography  and  not  an  advei-tisement  I 
must  forbear.  My  greatest  hope  is  that 
my  wife  will  appreciate  the  importance 
— as  I  do — of  the  insertion  of  my  life's 
story. 


Stuart  S.  Schuyler 

Formerly  vice-president  of  the  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  president  of  that  concern  to  suc- 
ceed William  H.  Dodge,  who  retires 
from  active  executive  work. 


Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
corporation  which  was  established  Jan. 
1,  1926,  to  take  over  from  the  Public 
Ledger  Company,  same  city,  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  and  North  Amer- 
ican, the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  and  the  Philadelphia  Sun.  The 
company  has  also  purchased  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Neiv  York  Evening 
Post.  The  officers  of  the  new  company 
are  as  follows:  President,  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis;  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
John  C.  Martin;  secretary,  Charles  A. 
Tyler.  David  E.  Smiley,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  three  newspapers,  and  C.  C. 
Lane,  business  manager  of  the  Netv 
York  Evening  Post,  have  been  made 
directors.  This  reorganization  of  the 
Public  Ledger  Company  does  not  in  any 
way  change  the  present  control  or 
management  of  the  various  newspa- 
pers. 
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Over  29,000 
More  Families 


The  Net  Paid  Average  of 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

For  December,  1925,  was 

114,095 

a  gain  of  over  13,000,  compared  to  a  year  ago.  This  gain 
is  no  mere  happening,  but  a  further  expression  of  Balti- 
moreans.  THEY  WANT  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  IN 
THE  AFTERNOON. 

THE 


Ktlitan 


in  December,  1925,  had  a  net  paid  of  nearly  57,000 — or  a 
GAIN  of  15,893  over  December  a  year  ago.  And  that  did 
not  just  happen,  but  is  a  reflection  of  the  DESIRE  of 
Baltimoreans  for  the  Morning  American. 


The  total  increase  of  these  two  papers  sold  separately  (or  in 
combination,  at  a  saving),  with  their  low  factor  of  duplication, 
gives  now  over  29,000  more  families  served.  And  The  News  and 
American,  because  of  SMALL  DUPLICATION  and  because  they 
serve  TWO  markets  ONCE,  and  NOT  ONE  MARKET  TWICE, 
serve  several  thousand  MORE  families  than  any  other  combination 
in  Baltimore. 

And,  too,  these  newspapers,  with  a  strong  retailer  acceptance, 
are  ABLE  and  WILLING  to  CO-OPERATE  to  make  the  manufac- 
turer's advertising  a  rattling  GOOD  investment. 


National  Advertising  Representatives 
G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO.  PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

St.  Louis — Los  Angeles  New  York — Boston 

Chicago — Detroit  Atlanta 
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Advertising 


;p 


Typographers 


The  information  con- 
tained in  "Pittsford's  Man- 
ual for  Advertisers"  places 
it  in  the  class  of  a  text  book. 
You  are  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  the  fine  ar- 
rangement of  the  pages  and 
various  lay-outs  of  the 
advertisements. 

A.  R.  HYDE 


Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


Ask 
your  best  customer 

I  have  kept  house  in  a 
small  town,  in  New  York, 
and  in  the  suburbs.  I  know 
why  I  buy  hats  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  brushes  at  my 
house  door.  I  understand 
the  buying  instincts  that 
influence  thousands  of  as- 
sorted women,  tivo  children, 
and  one  husband. 

Moreover,  for  ten  years  I 
have  bought  and  sold  adver- 
tising and  jjrinting — suc- 
cessfidly. 

Ten  minutes  of  my  time 
may  save  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  yours  in  any  mat- 
ter of  research  or  copy  that 
concerns  the  average  woman 
(your  best  customer). 

Sample  Suggestions.  .  .  .$25.00 
Arguments  extra. 


For    coupon    addicts 

Box  353,  Advertising  &   Selling  Fortnightly 
Please    send    a    "sample    suggestion" 
on  the  enclosed  copy   n 
on  the  problem   herewith  O 
Please   quote    terms    for    regular    service    D 


Dove-Gentle,  Serpent- 
Wise 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   20] 

that  they  know  the  purely  credit  tech- 
nique thoroughly.  Some  time  ago  a 
sales  manager  who  has  a  really  good 
credit  man,  showed  me  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  customer  cutting  him  off  for 
credit  reasons.     It  read: 

"It  is  a  source  of  very  deep  regret  to 
us  that  we  must  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  doing  business  with  you." 

When  the  sales  manager  called  on 
this  dealer  later  he  found  him  most 
friendly  to  the  house;  in  fact,  he  found 
him  envious  of  the  credit  man's  skill 
at  writing  letters!  There's  a  result  for 
you!  Most  dealers  want  to  boil  in  oil 
the  credit  men  who  write  them  the  usual 
credit  lettei's.  Needless  to  say,  this 
sales  manager  was  quite  satisfied  with 
his  credit  man;  he  was  human  and 
talked  a  language  a  sales  manager  can 
understand. 

BUT  we  can't  stop  at  the  matter  of 
language.  The  credit  man  deals 
after  all  with  the  hard  pan  of  eco- 
nomics, statistics.  He  must  be  a  realist, 
and  in  fact  something  of  an  expert 
accountant  and  a  business  efficiency 
genius — all  at  long  range,  too. 

That  a  credit  manager  can  be  up  to 
date  and  mesh  in  with  the  modern  ter- 
ritory analysis  and  quota  selling  idea  is 
illustrated  in  a  case  outlined  recently 
by  Pi-ank  Hathaway,  head  of  the  ser- 
vice department  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men.  He  cited  the 
case  of  a  certain  salesman  whose  sales 
were  falling  off  and  who  blamed  the 
credit  department.  The  credit  man  an- 
alyzes the  situation  with  him: 

"Let's  see — you  have  all  of  Hayford 
County,  fourteen  towns,  which  you  cover 
every  week.  My  records  show  that  there 
are  sixty-seven  stores  in  that  territory, 
doing  a  business  in  the  items  we  carry 
in  stock  of— let's  see— $72,000  per 
month.  Mr.  Holmes  tells  me  that  our 
share  of  the  business,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  competition,  is  one-third 
of  the  gross  sales,  or  $24,000  per 
month.  Now,  I  made  a  careful  credit 
survey  of  that  territory  this  spring  and 
I  find  that  I  can  extend  credit  there,  on 
our  regular  terms,  amounting  to  $63,000 
per  month.  As  I  see  it,  the  situation  is 

this " 

He  pulled  a  block  of  paper  toward 
him  across  the  smooth  table  top  and 
rapidly  jotted  down  this  summary: 

Available  business   $72,000 

We  will  allow  credit  up  to . .   63,000 
Our  share — conservatively.  .   24,000 

You  are  getting 8,154 

Thus  from  a  credit  point  of  view  the 
salesman  was  shown  to  be  below  par  in 
sales  volume. 

The  credit  man  then  went  over  many 
individual  cases,  showing  him  where 
certain  accounts  were  over  the  line — 
where  dealers  were  using  the  firm's 
credit  to  finance  other  departments  of 


"Months  hence  .  .  . 
when  it's  bethumbed 
and  be-dog's  eared 
and  be-cigaretted 
and  be-pencilled 
with  a  thousand 
notes  .  .  .  You'll  still 
hesitate  before  you 
tell  Bill: 

*guess  I'll 
let  you  take  my 
April  Issue  of 
Building  Age, 
now,  Bill!  .  .  .  * 
"And,  then,  watch 
Bill's  face  outshine 
the  October  sun!  .  .  . 
"Now,  why  is  this 
April  issue  going  to 
be  such  a  knock- 
out? ..." 

...  This  is  the  start- 
off  of  an  advertise- 
ment to  our  own 
readers  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  Build- 
ing- Age,  the  maga- 
zine ^vhich  is  mak- 
ing Industry  His- 
tory! 

.  .  .  Put  it  up  to  us 
to  prove  that  you 
should  be  in  this 
April  Issue,  a  letter 
will  arouse  us. 


^' 
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Building  Age 
and  National  Builder 

239  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
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tlieir  business.  That  this  was  uneco- 
nomic the  salesman  had  hardly  grasped. 

"For  illustration,"  said  the  credit 
man,  "take  the  case  of  Charlie  Baker 
of  Millville.  He  bought  his  stock  of  us, 
and  after  he  paid  for  the  original  order 
(in  the  neighborhood  of  $800),  he  had 
hardly  enough  money  for  change  when 
he  opened  up.  Even  the  fixtures,  includ- 
ing the  scales,  were  rented  as  part  of 
the  store.  Charlie  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  grocery  business;  and 
our  arrangements  with  him  were  that 
we  were  to  furnish  him  his  requirements 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
discount  all  invoices  wdthin  a  period  of 
15  days.  His  stock  at  the  present  time, 
after  three  years'  operations,  will  not 
invoice  over  $1,800.  Yet  he  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $48,000  last  year,  half  of  which 
business  came  to  us. 

"Now,  don't  you  see,  that  if  we  were 
to  go  to  thirty  days  with  Charlie  on 
the  basis  of  the  business  we  are  getting 
now,  we  would  have  an  investment  in 
his  business  in  excess  of  his  inventory? 
That  would  not  be  good  business  for  us 
or  for  him.  Charlie  is  a  good  worker, 
makes  lots  of  friends,  and  is  making 
money,  but  Charlie  is  a  good  liver  and 
has  an  expensive  family.  As  long  as 
you  keep  him  discounting  his  bills  you 
will  keep  the  business.  When  you  allow 
him  more  credit  than  he  is  entitled  to, 
you  will  hang  a  millstone  around  his 
neck,  that  will  not  only  put  him  out  of 
business,  but  will  lose  your  investment 
in  the  account.  The  only  thing  that 
keeps  that  account  open  on  our  books 
is  the  fact  that  Charlie  is  a  good  buyer, 
you  are  a  good  salesman,  and  we  have 
a  good  credit  department. 

IF  an  account  has  a  credit  limit  on  our 
books  of  $300  on  a  basis  of  thirty 
days,  your  game  is  to  get  your  customer 
to  discount  his  bills  in  15  days.  In 
that  way  you  can  sell  him  $600  per 
month,  and  not  be  in  excess  of  his  limit, 
and  yet  double  your  business.  And  by 
the  way,  no  dealer  has  ever  gone  into 
bankruptcy  legitimately  who  discounted 
his  bills. 

"Sell  your  customers  merchandise 
that  they  can  sell,  collect  for  what  they 
buy,  keep  your  ledgers  clean  by  insist- 
ing on  your  customers  paying  invoices 
in  full  and  in  date  order  when  credit 
memorandums  appear.  Be  just  as  keen 
to  make  the  allowance  as  you  are  to 
collect  for  the  invoices,  and  spend  less 
time  arguing  with  the  credit  depart- 
ment and  more  time  in  developing  busi- 
ness which  is  entitled  to  credit." 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  a  sales 
manager  is  selling  not  merchandise 
alone,  but  standard  credit  terms  as 
well,  and  that  he  must  sell  the  credit 
terms  no  less  thoroughly  than  the  mer- 
chandise. He  must  even  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  his  customer's  managing  abil- 
ity. Here  is  where  the  salesman's  bias 
comes  in;  he  is  so  delighted  to  sell  the 
merchandise  that  he  forgets  that  the 
Bale  is  not  completed  until  the  terms 
are  also  sold,  and  the  merchant  is  finan- 
cially sound  and  operating  sucessfully. 

Now,    on   the    sales    manager's    side. 
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When  is  unbalanced  design 
best,  and  how  would  you 
secure  "largeness  in  effect" 
in  poster  design? 

These  and  many  other  problems 
of  poster  design  are  answered  in 
the  new  book 

"THE  ESSENTIALS 
OF  POSTER  DESIGN" 

This  collection  of  papers,  written 
by  C.  MATLACK  PRICE,  is 
fiiUy  illustrated  in  both  color  and 
halftone. 

Every  advertising  executive  and 
artist  needs  this  book. 


$'2.00 

Sent  on  approval  to  responsible  parties 


(Add  37  cents 
for  postage) 


Outdoor  Advertising  Association 
of  America,  Inc. 

307  South  Green  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
famiharize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  Uttle  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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there  are  also  deep-going'  matters  of 
psychology  economics  which  he  senses, 
but  may  not  be  able  to  present  clearly 
and  forcibly  to  the  credit  man,  or  per- 
haps to  the  management. 

An  old  line  business,  settled,  estab- 
lished and  operating  in  a  firm  groove, 
may  very  well  sell  standard  short-time 
terms  only  and  not  take  any  risks.  But 
most  businesses  are  in  a  different  situa- 
tion— they  are  straining  for  business 
and  desirous  of  breaking  new  ground 
and  opening  new  accounts.  Nothing 
could  be  a  more  vivid  and  pertinent  ex- 
ample of  this  than  the  extension  of  easy 
credit  terms  by  household  equipment 
makers  to  consumers  on  the  instalment 
plan.  The  theory,  quite  obviously,  is  to 
let  down  credit  bars  to  gain  volume. 
From  old  stiff-necked  credit  points  of 
view,  the  doubling  of  the  amount  sold 
on  instalment  during  1925  represents  a 
very  grave  desertion  of  true  credit  prin- 
ciples. And  it  is  true,  it  does,  if  car- 
ried much  beyond  present  limits.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
new  principle  of  cheap  and  easy  credit 
which  is  operating  in  business  today. 
A  certain  Western  shoe  manufacturer 
built  up  a  huge  business  largely  by 
granting  credit  to  dealers  who  were 
small  and  overlooked,  or  turned  down 
by  the  old-line  Eastern  shoe  houses  who 
had  petrified,  alarmist  credit  depart- 
ments. Dealers  who  started  with 
meager  capital  were  granted  credit  lib- 
erally by  the  Western  house,  and  re- 
membered their  friend  when  they  grew 
to  full  size. 

THE  economic  sales  theory  behind 
this  is  impressive,  and  the  credit 
man  who  pooh-poohs  it  certainly  needs 
re-education.  The  theory  is  that  the 
credit  man  who  prides  himself  on  a 
very  low  showing  of  credit  loss  per- 
centage is  injuring  instead  of  aiding  his 
house.  Such  a  low  percentage  of  credit 
loss,  when  it  is  analyzed,  often  means 
that  risks  which  would  have  been  very 
profitable  investments  in  good  will  (far 
beyond  their  cost  in  value)  have  been 
avoided;  with  the  result  that  competi- 
tors have  made  the  investment  and 
"bagged"  the  accounts  which  will  grow 
more  and  more  profitable  with  the  in- 
evitable growth  of  prosperity  (which  in 
the  U.  S.  has  averaged  4%  per  cent 
every  year  for  50  years,  according  to 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  statistics).  Ac- 
cording to  this  basic  sales  theory,  it 
pays  to  take  more  than  standard  credit 
risks  in  order  to  build  business. 

Actuarial  statistics  of  failure  do  not 
bear  out  the  pessimistic  attitude  which 
is  postulated  by  the  opposite  theory  of 
cutting  do-rni  credit  loss  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  The  credit  loss  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  profit  to  be  made. 
This  theory,  within  limits,  is  perfectly 
sound. 

From  all  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  is  much  that  needs  elucidation  and 
clarification  between  these  two  func- 
tions. There  is  little  concrete  literature 
on  the  subject,  compared  with  the 
welter  of  books  and  articles  on  other 
business  subjects. 
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Atlanta  Offers  [ 

YOU 

TRANSPORTATION— Eight  strong  rail- 
road Bystems.  A  semi-circle  of  ports  with 
adequate  coast-wise  and  export  shipping. 
LABOR  —  Intelligent,  adaptable  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  free  from  the  unreasonable 
attitude  which  elsewhere  has  so  seriously 
hampered  production  and  raised  costs. 
RAW  MATERIAL— 25  oftiie  26 industrial 
minerals  in  commercial  quantity.  Cotton, 
Lumber  and  other  important  materials  are 
all  close  by. 

POWER— Hydro  electric  lines  serving  the 
area  at  rates  lower,  with  two  exceptions,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

FUEI Coal,  fuel  oils,  and   wood  in  good 

supply  at  moderate  prices. 
WATER — Soft,  and  useful  in  its  natural  state. 
SITES — Plentiful    locations     on    railroads, 
accessible  to  Labor,  Power,  Water,  etc. 
WAREHOUSING— Adequate  space, 
well  located  for  reshipment  or  city  delivery . 
FINANCIAL  RESOURCES— Headquar- 
tersSixth  Federal  Reserve  District.  23  Banks 
and  Trust  Companies  with  resources  more 
than  two  hundred  millions. 
OFFICE  FACILITIES— Plentiful  supply. 
Rents  moderate.    Many  modern  buildings. 
COST    OF    LIVING— Estimated  by    Na- 
tional    Industrial    Conference   Board    7.^% 
below  average  for  the  country.    One  of  the 
seven  low  cities  in  this  respect. 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS— Schools,    churches, 
hospitals,  parks,  playgrounds  and  all    recre- 
ation excellent.    Famous  as  a  sport  center — ■ 
Golf,  etc.  City  of  trees,  lawnsandopenspaces. 
CLIMATE — Altitude  of  1050   feet  above 
Sea  Level    makes   for  health.   No 
of  heat  or  cold. 

No  State  Income  Tax 
No  State  Inheritance  Tax 


erchandise  By  Mre/ 

-  the  order  of  Modem  Selling 


THIS  country  has  developed  beyond  the  point  of  patience 
with  long-haul  selling  methods.  The  merchandising 
groups  have  changed  their  policies;  the  producing  groups 
must  do  likewise — or  quit ! 

No  longer  can  the  producer  sit  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  his 
markets,  demand  six-months  delivery  datings,  and  hope  to  succeed 
in  the  face  of  competition  with  its  branch  plants  intelligently  placed, 
its  salesmen  an  overnight  jump  away. 

Look  at  the  Textile  Industry,  the  Shoe  Industry — and  others. 
Industry  is  decentralizing.  Sections  are  being  served  from  close  by 
— and  can  never  again  be  satisfied  with  the  old  long-range  methods. 

560  nationally  known  organizations  already  are  serving  the 
South  from  Atlanta. 

Some  with  branch  offices,  warehouses,  assembly  plants — and  a 
number  with  full-blown  factories,  busily  working  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  waiting  market. 

^Atlanta  is  the  financial  and  transportation  center  of  an  area  that 
is  rich  in  resources,  and  growing  amazingly.  Here  industry  finds 
economies  in  labor,  power  and  raw  material  costs  which  no  business 
man  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Get  the  facts !  The  Industrial  Bureau  of  Atlanta  is  prepared  to 
supply  complete  and  detailed  data  on  which  industry  can  base  its 
decisions.  Not  a  cut-and-dried  mass  of  statistics,  but  a  special,  con- 
fidential survey — made  in  each  case  specifically  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  each  separate  company  that  is  interested. 

cAsk  for  a  special  report  for  your  business. 

Write  to  the   INDUSTRIAL  BuREAU 

2002  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Achievement 


QUITE  unpremeditatedly  the  kick- 
off  of  a  number  of  these  ads 
has  been  a  "wise  crack"  or  old 
saying.  And  I  hope  I  am  not 
getting  boresome  because  of  this  pro- 
pensity. A  lot  of  ads  are  written  un- 
der pressure  and  this  series  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

"Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnight- 
ly" is  a  good  book,  but  they  have  a 
nasty  habit  of  getting  it  out  every  two 
weeks  and  promptly  on  time. 

So  I  often  have  to  scramble  around 
for  something  to  w^ite  (Add  con- 
fessions of  ad  writers). 

Frequently  my  hunch  hinges  on  an 
old  adage  that  happens  to  be  running 
in  my  mind. 

My  hunch  for  this  outburst  is  based 
on  the  saying:  "The  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  If  it  were,  good-night 
Nunni!  Those  tortoises  would  surely 
starve. 

The  giant,  in  his  strength  and  vain- 
glory, overlooks  a  bit  of  simple  pre- 
caution or  strategy.  So,  hither  and 
yon,  we  behold  a  Goliath  or  a  Willard 
biting  the  dust. 

In  the  business  world,  not  always 
but  certainly  sometimes,  we  see  a  con- 
cern, grown  arrogant  through  too  easy 
a  rise  or  careless  through  too  long  a 
spell  of  soft  pickings,  begin  to  topple. 

Then,  does  the  lean  but  live  young 
competitor  get  his  chance.  Then,  per- 
haps, does  the  tide  of  battle  turn  not 
to  just  the  strong.  I  say  perhaps,  be- 
cause much  depends  on  said  competi- 
tor. If  he  makes  a  thrifty  use  of  all 
his  talents,  he  had  a  great  show. 

To  old  competitors  I  would  say: 
"Remember,  'Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  success.'  " 

To  young  competitors:  "See  fifth 
paragraph  of  this  column." 


^./^ 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Tip-takers  Are  Not  Good 
Credit  Risks 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  instalment 
selling  told  me,  some  years  ago,  that 
his  company's  sales  policy  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  more  than  90  persons 
in  a  hundred  are  "commercially  honest" 
— that  is  to  say,  about  92  persons  in  a 
hundred  live  up  to  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract to  which  they  have  affixed  their 
signature. 

"We  have  found,  however,"  said  he, 
"that  men  and  women  whose  incomes 
are  dependent,  largely  or  entirely,  on 
the  liberality  of  the  public,  are  not 
good  risks,  from  a  credit  standpoint. 
So  we  eliminate,  as  prospects,  barbers, 
hotel  employees,  cab  drivers  and  every- 
body else  who  accepts  'tips'." 

"What  is  the  explanation?"  I  asked. 

"There  isn't  any,"  was  the  answer. 
"I  am  merely  telling  you  what  our  ex- 
perience has  been." 

"We  Are  in  a  New  Era" 

Every  once  in  so  often  we  have  in 
this  country  what  men  call  a  "period 
of  unprecedented  prosperity."  Stock 
market  quotations  attain  altitudinal 
heights.  Hotels  and  sleeping  cars  are 
filled  to  capacity.  The  theaters  hang  up 
"standing  room  only"  signs  and  the 
cabarets  are  crowded  to  the  doors. 

At  such  times,  when  everybody  has 
— or  seems  to  have — "oodles"  of  money, 
the  average  man  is  apt  to  say,  "We  are 
in  a  new  era."  The  younger  he  is,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  make  some  such 
remark. 

Is  it  true? 

No! 

The  outward  appearance  of  things 
changes.  The  fundamentals  do  not. 
Man  has  learned  to  fly,  but  the  law  of 
gravity  is  still  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand.  Men  talk  over  a  copper  wire 
with  other  men,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
but  the  invention  of  the  telephone  has 
not  lessened  the  distance  between  them 
by  as  much  as  an  inch.  Business  units 
are  a  hundred  times  as  big  as  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago,  but  are  they  less 
proof  against  folly  than  were  the 
smaller  units  of  the  days  of  Napoleon? 

The  centuries  come  and  go.  Men 
come  and  go.  Does  the  nature  of  them 
change?  I  think  not.  Which  is  why  I 
smile,  indulgently,  when  enthusiasts 
tell  me  that  we  are  in  a  new  era. 


That  IS  the  Question 

Recently,  I  heard  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  British  Labor  party 
speak  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Is  England  played  out"? 

I  enjoyed  the  talk.  I  admired  the 
speaker's  courage,  his  fairness,  his 
good-nature.  And  I  agreed  with  every- 
thing he  said.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
next  day  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
had  not  advanced  a  single  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He 
explained  why  England  is  in  a  bad 
way.  He  told  us  about  the  "dole."  He 
stated  that  the  breaking  down  of  class- 
lines  was  one  of  several  good  things 
that  had  come  out  of  the  war.  And  he 
expressed  himself  as  of  the  belief  that 
England  had  good  reason  to  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence.  But,  as  1  say, 
he  gave  no  reason  for  his  belief. 

No  man  has  greater  respect  for  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  than  I.  No 
man  hopes,  more  fervently,  that  they 
will  get  on  their  feet  again.  But  here 
is  something  that  cannot  be  argued 
away — in  Britain,  at  the  moment,  are 
ten  million  (some  people  put  the  figure 
higher)  more  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren than  the  country  can  support. 

If,  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the 
world  is  once  more  on  a  normal  basis — 
buying  and  selling  about  as  it  did 
before  the  war — England  will  pull 
through.  But  if  the  return  to  normalcy 
should  be  delayed,  no  man  knows  what 
may  take  place. 

Some  idea  of  what  conditions  are 
may  be  had  from  this  statement,  made 
in  my  hearing,  last  June,  by  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament:  "The  needs  of 
the  people  of  these  islands  in  the  way 
of  cotton  goods  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  North  busy  for 
only  six  weeks  a  year.  If  those  same 
mills  are  to  operate  for  the  other  forty- 
six  weeks  of  the  year,  the  demand  must 
come  from  abroad.  Will  it?  That  is 
the  question." 

What  Are  "Bird  Dogs"? 

I  picked  up,  recently,  a  copy  of  the 
Miami  Herald.  It  was  about  twice  the 
size  of  a  week-day  issue  of  the  A'ew 
York  Times.  It  contained  iiage  after 
page  of  real-estate  advertising — "de- 
velopments," "subdivisions,"  "acreage 
property"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  One 
advertisement  interested  me.  It  was  of 
a  Miami  real-estate  firm  who  wanted 
owners  of  land  in  Blank  County  to  list 
their  holdings  with  the  aforesaid  firm 
A  display  line  at  the  foot  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

LISTING     PEDDLERS     AND     BIRD 
DOGS    KEEP    AWAY 

What  are  "bird  dogs"?         Jamoc. 
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HANDBOOK  OF 

WINDOW    DISPLAY 

By 

MTilliain  Nelson  Taft 

KditoF,    Refnil    Ledger 

THIS  is  the  first  handbook  to  cover  com- 
pletely and  authoritatively  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  window  display  principles  and  practice. 
It  is  literally  an  encyclopsedia  of  window-dis- 
play   plans,     working    methods,    kinks    and    ex- 


ndard  working  manual  for  manufacturers 
3  prepare  "dealer  help"  material,  display 
1,    students    of    window-dressing,    merchants 
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Chapter  Headings 

I.  The   Eyes    (and   More)    of   the    Store. 

II.  What   Is   a  Wlndoi?   Worth? 

III.  The    Twelve    Most    Important    Points 

IV.  Classifloation   of   Window    Displays. 
V.  Tying    the    Window    to    the    News. 

VI.      Tlie  Effective   Use   of  Dealer  Helps. 
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The    Window    In    Connection    w 
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Interior  Displays. 
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Exporting  Is  Not  a 
Profession 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  40] 


he  has  deliberately  limited  his  useful- 
ness to  one  part — and  usually  a  minor 
part — of  the  work  of  his  enterprise 
and,  as  a  stranger  within  its  walls, 
naturally  receives  the  least  considera- 
tion because  he  possesses  the  least 
qualifications. 

No  one  need  defend  the  export  man- 
ager. But  no  one  can  too  greatly  em- 
phasize his  importance,  not  only  to  his 
enterprise,  but  to  his  business  com- 
munity and  to  the  nation.  Within  his 
enterprise  no  position  short  of  general 
manager  requires  as  wide  and  as  ac- 
curate a  knowledge.  Many  executives 
within  a  business  can  do  their  full 
share  in  the  securing  of  added  profits 
by  the  maximum  use  of  far  less  knowl- 
edge of  business  as  a  whole,  and  on 
the  basis  of  far  fewer  facts,  than  is 
required  in  the  case  of  the  export  man. 

SO  every  word  written  in  proof 
of  the  truth  that  exporting  is  a 
part  of  business,  and  not  a  profession, 
is  also  written  as  a  proof  that  the 
export  manager  as  a  business  man  is 
a  far  more  vital  unit  in  commerce  than 
the  export  manager  who  regards  him- 
self as  a  professional  man. 

The  proof  of  the  importance  to 
American  business  of  the  well-rounded 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  ex- 
port manager  lies  before  us.  We  need 
not  wonder  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  its  export  sales 
— for  we  find  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, general  managers — hosts  of 
management  officials  who  have  at 
times  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
the  export  end  of  their  enterprises. 

The  important  point  is  that  these 
eminently  successful  officials  never 
regarded  exporting  as  a  profession, 
and  invariably  identified  themselves 
closely  with  the  other  activities  of 
their  enterprises. 

Lest  the  preceding  paragraph  be 
taken  as  a  generalism,  it  might  be  well 
to  point,  in  passing,  to  such  men  as 
S.  W.  Eckman,  President  of  B.  T. 
Babbitt  Company — and  formerly  its 
export  manager;  Thomas  W.  Pelham 
of  Gillette;  I.  S.  Betts,  Vice-President, 
Remington  Arms  Company;  Walter 
Stevens,  Vice-President,  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  Incorporated,  and  George  E. 
Parmenter,  Vice-President,  American 
Crayon  Company,  who  are  but  a  few 
of  the  host  who  spring  to  mind. 

All  of  these  men,  and  scores  of 
others,  know  exporting — and  regard  it 
as  a  vital  part  of  business — not  as  a 
profession. 

It  is  not  at  all  beside  the  question 
to  point  out  that  the  works  manager 
of   a   large   New   England   corporation 


came  naturally  into  his  present  posi- 
tion from  that  of  being  its  export 
manager.  In  his  particular  enterprise 
no  great  volume  of  foreign  sales  had 
seemed  possible  until,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  as  export  manager,  he 
pointed  out  that  their  road  to  volume 
sales  overseas  lay  through  adapting 
their  production  possibilities  to  the 
style  needs  of  foreign  countries. 

While  his  theory  was  correct,  in  ac- 
tual practice  it  led  to  the  development 
of  seasonal  business  abroad  which  dove- 
tailed with  the  lowest  depressions  of 
seasonal  domestic  depression.  This  in- 
volved his  most  careful  analysis  of  the 
production  end  of  the  enterprise  and, 
in  the  end,  a  greater  knowledge  of  its 
needs  and  the  export  remedy  for  its 
difficulties  than  was  possessed  by  any 
man  in  the  organization. 

Then  came  the  era  in  which  de- 
veloped sales  overseas,  and  particular- 
ly the  study  of  the  style  tendencies 
and  trends  in  other  countries  led  to 
his  hoine  able  to  suggest  new  styles 
fo"  the  domestic  market — styles  which 
he  could  not  have  devised  without  the 
constant  contact  with  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  womankind  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Because  the  export  end  of  this  enter- 
prise developed  along  style  lines,  and 
also  required  dove-tailing  into  the 
business  as  a  whole,  it  was  necessary 
for  this  export  executive  to  work  very 
closely  on  costs  of  production,  and 
particularly  to  evolve  economical  ways 
of  transforming  equipment  and  pat- 
terns used  one  year  in  one  country,  into 
equipment  and  patterns  which  could  be 
used  effectively  elsewhere  in  another 
year. 

TO  make  a  five-year  story  into  a 
paragraph,  this  export  manager, 
through  building  up  overseas  forced 
additional  production  capacity,  proved 
clearly  that  his  knowledge  of  produc- 
tion exceeded  that  of  the  factory  super- 
intendent, and  went  further,  in  many 
directions — and  became  works  man- 
ager as  a  matter  of  economy  to  the 
business  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  place  in  export  endeavor 
for  the  man  who  regards  exporting  as 
a  profession.  It  is  a  high  place.  It  is 
the  independent  export  councillor 
whose  profession  it  is  to  advise  the 
novice  and  the  veteran  in  exporting, 
and  to  do  so  for  a  fee.  Today,  this  one 
justification  for  regarding  exporting  as 
a  profession  is  under-appreciated  and 
all  too  seldom  used.  The  other  enter- 
prises which  use,  to  their  advantage,  the 
services  of  advertising  agencies  are 
either  blissfully  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence   of    these   true    professionals,    or 
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pride — or  some  equally  immaterial  rea- 
Bon — prevents  them  from  making  the 
most  of  their  export  possibilities. 

In  an  informal  conference  of  men 
who  were  familiar  with  both  foreign 
and  domestic  merchandising,  not  one 
man  could  be  found  who  failed  to  see 
the  dangers  in  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  certain  export  men  to  regard  them- 
selves as  professional  men. 

The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  best 
expressed  by  the  general  manager  of 
an  Ohio  corporation,  in  his  statement, 
"From  my  angle,  I'd  far  rather  have 
as  export  manager  a  man  who  knew 
the  reason  for  the  success  of  Ivory 
Soap  sales  in  the  United  States,  than 
a  man  who  could  speak  seven  lan- 
guages and  who  had  been  in  every 
corner  of  the  world,  but  who  could  not 
see  why  he  should  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  any  outstanding  domestic 
sales  campaign." 

The  truth  is  exactly  as  Thomas  W. 
Pelham  said,  and  which  certainly  is 
well  worth  quoting  twice  in  a  single 
article:  "The  better  the  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  business  itself^ 
which  knows  no  clime,  creed  or  color 
of  skin — the  better  the  exporter." 

The  Wnrner  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Travelers  Trunk  Company,  lug- 
gage manufacturers,  same  city.  The 
Travelers  Trunk  Company  is  the  new 
name  of  the  Kliesner-Klenimer-Enz 
Company. 

International  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association 

Will  hold  its  next  convention  and 
exposition  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  7, 
8  and  9,  1926. 

Albert  G.  Degan 

Has  resigned  from  the  Potts-Turn- 
bull  Company,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  to  enter  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

F.  X.  Wholley 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Barnet  Leather  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  now  assistant  to  the  president 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  selling. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Sapolin,  Inc.,  formerly  known  as  Ger- 
stendorfer  Bros.,  manufacturers  of 
household  enamels,  stains,  etc.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

W.  K.  Dingledine 

Formerly  secretary  of  the  Harris- 
burg,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  as  manager  of  the 
department  of  commercial  research. 

H.  Barrett  King 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Robert 
L.  Stillson  Company,  New  York  print- 
ing concern,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  for  Croissantania,  a  real  es- 
tate development  in  Boca  Raton,  Flor- 
ida. 
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**I  wonder,"  said  the  architect, 
*'if  it  is  always  fully  realized 
that  advertising  is  NEWS. 
Personally,  I  believe  I  get  as 
much  news  out  of  the  adver- 
tising as  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  KECORD-because  they 
are  supplementary.  Here,  the 
NEWS  of  design.  There,  the 
NEWS  of  construction  mate- 
rials and  equipment." 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11,660) 

Tfte  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member    A.    B.    C.  Member    A. 
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TheOrgon  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in  the  British 
Empire  exclusively  devoted  to  Publicity. 

The  only  Advertising  Publication  in 
Great  Britain  giving  audited  net  sales 

figures. 

Published  for  all  who  wish  to  be  in- 
formed on  British  advertising  and  its 
development. 

V 
Subscriptions    $5    annually,    post    free. 
Advertisement    rates    on   application   to 

New  York  Office 
9  E.  38th  St.  N.  Y.  City 

or 
New  England  Office — c/o  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Willis,  148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Machine  Tool 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25] 

advertising  conveys  but  an  inade- 
quate impression  to  the  mind  of  the 
buyer,  citing  the  case  where  the  com- 
pany invited  to  one  of  its  plants  a  dele- 
gation of  railroad  machinists.  These 
men  knew  machine  tools;  they  knew  the 
company's  advertising.  But  they 
stood  in  open-mouthed  wonder  before 
the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  the  new 
models  they  saw;  models  which  no 
amount  of  advertising  had  made  clear 
to  them.  There  follow  a  few  examples 
of  where  and  how  Niles-Bement-Pond 
tools  are  being  used  successfully. 

The  last  page  of  the  insert  editorial- 
izes upon  the  place  of  the  machine  in 
the  present  day  life  of  America.  The 
fact  is  stressed  that  modern  mass  pro- 
duction has  been  made  possible  largely 
through  the  accuracy  of  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney products.  This  concern  is  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company.  As  in  the  case  here  cited, 
the  present  campaign  embraces  the 
separate  advertising  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  holding  company  as 
well  as  the  advertising  of  the  whole 
concern;  advertising  which  is  in  a 
large  degree  institutional. 

THIS  last  mentioned  schedule  aims 
at  making  the  machine  tool  pros- 
pect aware  that  much  of  the  equip- 
ment in  his  shop  is  obsolete.  Human 
interest  is  enlisted  in  this  cause.  The 
initial  insertion  of  the  series  pictures 
an  automobile  of  the  old  horseless- 
carriage  vintage.  "Don't  Laugh," 
says  the  headline.  "...  Think  of  the 
old  machine  tools  in  your  shop  .  .  . 
tools  as  obsolete  as  this  car."  Here  is 
an  advertisement  which  is  going  to  at- 
tract attention  by  its  very  difference 
from  the  competing  insertion  in  the 
publication.  It  is  going  to  bring  many 
a  reader  up  with  a  start;  going  to 
make  him  conscious  of  a  condition 
which  he  may  have  overlooked  for 
years.  The  copy  enlarges  on  this  angle 
and  suggests  to  the  prospect  that  he 
make  up  a  "birthday  list"  of  the  tools 
in  his  shop  and  send  it  to  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company  for  some  un- 
prejudiced advice. 

Another  insertion  in  this  series  pic- 
tures an  old  machinist  whose  days  of 
greatest  usefulness  have  obviously 
passed.  "Scrapped!"  cries  the  head- 
line tersely.  The  old  machinist  has 
been  scrapped  as  no  longer  worth  his 
wages  and  as  a  drain  on  the  company's 
resources.  But  the  machine  which  he 
is  operating  may  be  far  more  of  a 
drain  on  the  company. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Com- 
pany and  its  divisions  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  so  as  best  to  convey 
the  individual  and  collective  messages. 
For  this  year  alone  more  than  four 
hundred  pages  have  been  scheduled  to 
appear  in  various  industrial  publications. 
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"Thank  You"  Letters 


Recently  Textile  World  decided  to 
save  some  of  the  "Thank  You" 
letters  which  were  coming  in 
every  day.  In  a  short  time  the 
total  passed  the  thousand  mark. 

Surely  there  is  a  deep  significance 
in  this.  These  men  thank  us  for 
answering  their  questions — help- 
ing them  out  of  difficulties. 

It  proves  that  textile  men  have  un- 
bounded confidence  in  Textile 
World.  But  where  did  this  confi- 
dence come  from  originally?  It 
could  only  come  from  Textile 
World  itself. 

The  informative  and  authoritative 
articles  in  Textile  World  win  the 


respect  of  its  readers.  When  special 
questions  come  up,  they  naturally 
turn  to  Textile  World.  And  they 
are  not  disappointed. 

In  1925  Textile  World  answered 
over  5,000  technical  questions  for 
textile  mill  men.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  thousands  of  other  ques- 
tions of  a  non-technical  nature. 

lextilemtM 

Largest    net     paid     circulation     in     the    textile    field 


w 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Young  Man  Wanted 
to   understudy  well-known 
advertising  man  and  author 

Exceptional  opening  in  the  office  of 
a  prominent  advertising  man  (one  of 
the  principals  in  a  New  York  advertis- 
ing agency)  who  is  also  a  writer  of 
national  prominence.  The  young  man 
selected  will  be  taken  on  as  personal 
understudy  and  given  an  opportunity 
such  as  comes  to  few. 

The  qualifications  are  rigid.  He  must 
be  unrnarried  and  without  other  depend- 
ents. He  must  be  eager  to  learn  adver- 
tising and  have  had  at  least  a  year  of 
experience  in  advertising  work.  He 
must  be  ambitious  to  write  and  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  worth  devel- 
oping as  a  writer.  He  must  have  a 
pleasing  personality  and  be  able  to  go 
out  and  interview  men  and  get  what 
he  is  sent  for.  He  must  like  to  read, 
and  be  able  to  epitomize  what  he  reads: 
also  have  the  knack  of  digging  informa- 
tion out  of  books.  He  must  not  be 
above  detail,  but  he  must  be  more  than 
a  detail  man. 

He  must  be  punctual,  and  willing  to 
stay  on  the  job  until  the  day's  work  is 
finished.  He  must  be  a  Christian.  His 
salary  will  be  modest  to  start;  after  that 
it  will  be  up  to  him;  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  opportunity.  It  is  desirable,  but 
not  absolutely  essential,  that  he  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  shorthand  to  be 
able  to  take  notes. 

*    *     *     * 

In  applying,  give  a  complete  and  hon- 
est word-picture  of  yourself;  outline 
your  education  and  experience  and  your 
hopes  and  ambitions;  state  the  salary 
you  would  expect;  give  several  refer- 
ences; enclose  samples  of  things  you 
have  written,  with  a  stamped-addressed 
envelope  for  their  return.  No  letter 
will  be  considered  which  docs  not  meet 
all  of  these  requirements. 

ADDRESS:  BOX  138, 
Grand  Central  Station 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


YourGmsnmei-  Campaigii 
with  Trade  Publicity 

for  Sample  Copies  address: 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  Ncuf  York  City 


Heywood  Broun  Writes 
a  Florida  Advertisement 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  32] 


It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Day's  advertisement 
will  sell  lots  and  lots  of  lots,  for  the 
name  of  Heywood  Broun  wakes  wide 
echoes  in  the  contemporary  hall  of 
fame.  Certainly  it  will  attract  many 
a  reader  to  whom  the  sonorous  syllables 
of  Olympia  Beach-Picture  City  (named 
for  its  picturesqueness)  mean  no  more 
than  Coral  Gables,  Miami,  Boca  Raton, 
St.  Petersburg,  Sarasota  or  what  have 
you.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
equally  distant  from  the  realm  of  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Broun's  advertisement,  if 
properly  laid  out  and  given  equal 
space,  would  not  sell  fully  as  much. 

Of  course,  this  speculation  can  never 
be  proved,  as  no  realtor  in  his  balmi- 
est moments  would  retain  Heywood 
Broun  as  advertising  counsel,  even 
should  that  gentleman  desire  the  po- 
sition. What  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  such  might  be  the  case  is  the 
growing  conviction  that  Mr.  Day,  in 
attempting  to  answer  Heywood  Broun 
in  Heywood  Broun  style,  is  dragging 
his  advertisement  just  as  far  afield 
from  its  prime  objective  as  Mr.  Broun 
dragged  his  talent  when  he  attempted 
to  write  a  Florida  real  estate  adver- 
tisement, with  the  added  disadvantage 
to  the  former  that  he  is  realizing  his 
only  profit  over  and  above  the  page 
rate  for  insertion  solely  in  the  cash 
value  of  lots  sold,  while  Mr.  Broun  is 
being  paid  by  the  inch  for  his  copy, 
over  and  above  nothing. 

MR.  DAY  succesfully  refutes  many 
of  Mr.  Broun's  telling  defects  in 
regard  to  his  own  development,  but 
various  other  of  his  refutations  leave 
many  loopholes  for  the  fallacy  hunters. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Day's  statement  that 
"The  late  'Joe'  Jefferson,  who  had  a 
fine  estate  at  Olympia  Beach,  was  the 
best  neighbor  any  man  could  have," 
seems  about  as  sensible  as  declaring 
that,  because  many  fine  old  families 
once  had  residences  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trinity  Church,  present  day  Wall 
Street  is  the  ideal  place  to  set  up 
housekeeping.  The  Robinsons,  Aliens, 
etc.,  successors  to  the  late  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, are  undoubtedly  very  nice  neigh- 
bors to  borrow  a  \a.vni  mower  from, 
but,  after  all,  there  are  many  lots  yet 
unsold  or  Mr.  Day  would  not  be  using 
full  pages,  and  who  can  tell  the  dispo- 
sitions and  nationalities  of  the  future 
buyers  ? 

Possibly  this  reasoning  is  faulty,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Day  has 
turned  out  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl;  a 
kind  of  hybrid  advertisement  and  ar- 
gumentative brief.  Two-thirds  of  that 
full  page  spread  is  an  attempt  to  out- 


Broun  Heywood,  while  the  actual  sell- 
ing follows  tardily  and  somewhat 
guiltily  after.  Each  of  these  elements, 
in  this  writer's  opinion  at  least,  falls 
a  little  short  of  its  objective.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  lay  the  finger  upon  the  precise 
reason  why  the  selling  copy  falls  short, 
but  the  argument  is  spoiled  not  only 
by  certain  issue  dodging,  but  by  the 
use  of  personalities,  an  element  which 
Mr.  Broun  carefully  avoided.  Partic- 
ularly the  smug  condescension  of  the 
closing  paragraph:  "So,  on  behalf  of 
my  associates,  Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  very  kind 
suggestions.  I  think  that  if  I  had  you 
in  my  office  for  a  year,  I  could  make 
quite  a  decent  advertising  man  out  of 
you, — even  if  you  do  seem  to  be  a 
confirmed  'lit'rary  gent.'  " 

MR.  DAY  writes  clearly  and  his 
style  is  not  unamusing,  but  he  lays 
himself  open  to  the  same  sort  of  petty 
triticism  when  he  points  out  Mr. 
Broun's  use  of  "fails"  where  he  should 
have  used  "fail."  ("If  the  thing  fails, 
etc.")  Mr.  Day's  punctuation,  his  occa- 
sional split  construction  and  his  vague 
use  of  the  indefinite  pronoun,  as  shown 
even  in  the  short  quotations  in  this 
article,  would  have  brought  him  the 
grade  of  no  higher  than  "D-"  in  the 
freshman  English  courses  of  several 
universities  I  might  mention.  And 
such  rules  are  no  whit  less  didactic 
than  Mr.  Day's  quibbling  over  the  sub- 
junctive. 

After  all,  advertising  is  not  a  foren- 
sic science.  Very  few  are  the  bald 
advertising  statements  which  will 
survive  unscathed  the  ordeal  of  argu- 
mentative debate,  especially  in  a 
crowded  field  where  competition  is  fast 
and  furious.  In  the  previous  advertise- 
ment which  Mr.  Broun  quotes,  this 
statement  is  made:  "We  have  the  very 
cream,  the  exquisite  quintessence, 
physically,  of  the  fashionable  seashore 
tropical  belt  of  Florida."  But  people 
are  still  buying  land  in  Coral  Gables, 
Miami,  etc.,  in  the  same  district,  in 
spite  of  the  advertising  and  the  hearty 
efforts  of  the  sales  force  of  those 
holders  of  the  "exquisite  quintessence." 
Of  course  it  is  absurd  to  take  such  a 
slogan  as  the  literal  truth.  Were  such 
the  case,  two-thirds  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned sales  force  would  be  turned  into 
special  constables  and  used  to  keep  in 
order  the  howling  mob  of  buyers  which 
the  "exquisite  quintessence"  would 
draw  irresistibly  from  all  competitors, 
for  certainly  the  free  publicity  of  the 
land  boom  has  drawn  enough  prospec- 
tive buyers  to  Florida  to  fill  Olympia 
Beach-Picture  City  (named  for  its  pic- 
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Sell  It  in  New  Orleans 


HE  DOMINANT  importance 
jr^i  i.jv  |0^  New  Orleans  in  the  South 
MHilo  ^^^  made  it  the  first  market  in 
'i- ^^^J  that  prosperous  buying  area. 
Second  port  of  the  United  States,  gate- 
way to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  metro- 
politan trading  center  of  a  thriving  agri- 
cultural territory  and  one  of  America's 
foremost  winter  resorts — New  Orleans  is 
able  and  ready  to  buy. 

This  rich  field  can  be  reached  at  one 
advertising  cost  through  the  medium  to 


which  these  buyers  turn  daily  for  infor- 
mation— The  Times-Picayune.  Integrity, 
courage  and  service  for  89  years  have 
gained  for  The  Times-Picayune  the  con- 
fidence of  readers  in  almost  every  finan- 
cially competent  home  in  New  Orleans 
and  its  trade  area.  That  circulation 
dominance  has  made  it  the  most  profit- 
able medium  for  advertisers,  as  their  con- 
tinued and  increasing  preference  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year  proves. 


TIMES-PICAYUNE 

-ITEM     

STATES     

TRIBUNE    


Advertising  Lineage,  New  Orleans  Newspapers — 1925 

Local  National  Classified  Total 

.10,166,735  2,772,775  5,149,344  18,088,854 

.    7,023,431  1,308>918  1,689,423  10,021,772 

.    6,860,574  966,694  1,265,397  9,092,665 

.    4,049,939  991,217  1,145,822  6,186,978 


*Figures  do  not  include  City  Printing,  published  exclusively  in  that  newspaper  on  a  low-bid  basis. 


Of  889  national  advertisers  in  the  New 
Orleans  field,  775  used  The  Times- 
Picayune  and  490  used  this  newspaper 
exclusively.  The  National  Advertising 
Department  of  The  Times-Picayune 
comprises   a   merchandising  bureau   that 


is  the  largest  and  most  highly  organized 
maintained  by  any  newspaper  in  the 
South,  always  at  the  service  of  any  ad- 
vertiser desiring  special  market  investi- 
gations or  other  merchandising  service. 


The  Times-Picayune  has  the  largest  total  circulation, 
largest  city  circulation,  largest  carrier  circulation  both 
Daily  and  Sunday  and  delivers  more  papers  by  carriers 
into  more  individual  homes  than  any  other  New  Orleans 
newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers. 


You  will  find  it  easy  to  sell  it  through 


^M^vc  @rUaii5  Cirngs^PtcajBtttt^ 


F^iFe^^nr    f^cdt^.-       ti-iei     ^ot_7-n— i 


Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities,  Inc. 

General  Representatives:  Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee,  Inc.         Pacific  Coast  Representatives:    R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 
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turesqueness)  many  times  over.  If  this 
development  so  far  overshadows  all 
similar  selections  in  the  same  "fash- 
ionably seashore  tropical  belt,"  why  is 
Mr.  Day  using  full  pages  in  the 
New  York  Tunes? 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  slur  upon 
Mr.  Day's  advertising  nor  upon  adver- 
tising as  a  whole  where  slogans  or 
their  equivalents  are  used.  The  gist  is 
simply  this:  When  a  somewhat  sweep- 
ing statement  is  questioned,  it  is  not 
the  best  policy  for  the  advertiser  to 
argue  the  point  in  print  upon  the  basis 
of  logic,  for  as  a  general  rule  logic  will 
prove  him  wrong  in  the  public  mind — 
provided  the  public  bothers  to  read  such 
a  lengthy  dissertation — no  matter  what 
it  may  prove  in  his  own  mind.  And  it 
is  the  public  which  buys  the  matter 
advertised.  Mr.  Day  has  invited  such 
trouble  in  the  advertisement  under  dis- 
cussion. But  undoubtedly  he  knows  the 
Florida  buyer  far  better  than  either 
Heywood  Broun  or  the  writer,  so  the 
lots  will  likely  be  sold  regardless. 

AFTER  all,  why  should  this  matter 
be  considered  a  controversy?  Mr. 
Broun  was  writing  with  the  proverbial 
tongue  in  cheek.  He  admits  that  he 
knows  little  at  first  hand  either  about 
Florida  or  about  advertising.  His  is 
the  view  of  the  layman,  and  the  highly 
intelligent  layman.  It  is  from  such 
sources  outside  the  profession  that  the 
most  constructive  criticism  of  adver- 
tising must  come.  Mr.  Broun  is  not 
the  only  one  who  is  thoroughly  sick  of 
listening  to  Florida  selling  talk.  Many 
of  the  so-called  developments  are  no- 
toriously farcical,  and  much  of  the  ad- 
vertising matter,  especially  that  going 
directly  through  the  mail,  has  been  so 
scandalously  misleading  as  to  inspire 
several  complaints  to  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus.  That  Mr.  Broun  hap- 
pened to  hit  upon  a  development  which 
is  perfectly  legitimate  was  probably 
a  matter  of  chance. 

Boiled  down  to  its  basic  points,  Mr. 
Broun's  criticism  of  advertising  re- 
solves itself  into  his  declaration  that  ad- 
vertisers do  not  understand  the  value 
of  understatement.  This  accusation,  I 
think,  is  best  answered  by  a  letter  from 
P.  R.  Feland  which  Mr.  Broun  published 
in  his  column  following  his  own  attack: 

"Advertising,  blatant,  conspicuous 
and  ubiquitous,  nevertheless  works  in 
the  dark.  Understatement,  useful  in  so 
many  forms  of  writing,  has  a  very  lim- 
ited use  in  advertising.  The  value  of 
understatement  lies  not  in  the  restraint 
itself,  but  in  the  imagination  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader.  Advertisements 
are  seldom  read  with  imagination  or 
sympathy.  People  read  them  more  or 
less  unconsciously  as  the  result  of  some 
well-directed  thrust  at  their  vanity, 
their  fear,  their  avarice,  their  gluttony, 
their  sloth  or  some  instinctive  form  of 
self-preservation,  self-interest  or  self- 
esteem. 

"That  is  why  you  seldom  hear  adver- 
tisements seriously  quoted,  and  it  may 
be  why  the  amount  of  advertising  car- 
ried by  any  publication  is  usually  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  highbrowness  of  its 
editors  or  the  cephalic  index  of  its 
readers." 
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What  Is  Home  with- 
out a  Gat? 

By  Leo  J.  Reynolds 

WE  hope  none  of  our  adveitwinR 
friends  are  responsible  for  a 
choice  lot  of  advertising-  we  re 
cently  clipped  from  a  fireside  magazine 
The  magazine  itself  (contents  and 
name)  is  dedicated  to  mother  and  the 
home.  For  obvious  reasons  we  do  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  magazine.  The 
circulation,  printed  boldly  on  the  cover, 
nears  the  million  mark. 

Expecting  to  see  kiddie  cars  and 
dolls  and  house  aprons  pictured  and 
written  about  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns, we  picked  ourself  a  nice  easy 
chair  and  thought  our  Christmas  prob- 
lems were  solved. 

But,  0,  how  our  beautiful  childlike 
faith  was  shattered! 

We  couldn't  find  the  dolls,  but  we 
did  find  sixteen  advertisements  about 
sixteen  lovely,  dependable  guns.  Too 
cute  for  words.  And,  take  the  copy- 
writers' words  for  it,  "Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back."  Fair 
enough.  That's  the  way  we  want  our 
gats.  Otherwise,  how  can  we  place 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  our  Marty 
Durkins  and  our  Tommy  O'Connors? 
We  have  a  civic  reputation  and  pride 
to  maintain. 

The  guns  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
with  one  hand.  Well,  now,  that's  more 
like  it.  Order  a  couple  of  them, 
mamma,  and  "get"  grandpa,  too! 

"Your  Last  Chance!"  "Buy  a  Good 
Gun!"  "Easy  to  Handle  and  Easy  to 
Carry!"  "Send  No  Money." 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is 
invited  to  shoot  up  the  town.  Practice 
on  the  baby.  Ma.  He  can't  dodge  yet. 
And  then  take  a  crack  at  the  old  man. 

O,  the  wretchedness  of  this  kind  of 
advertising!  What  self-respect  can  a 
publisher  have  who  accepts  messages  of 
this  character  and  invades  the  home 
with  them?  What  wonder  there  are 
nearly  11,000  murders  yearly  in  Amer- 
ica today.  How  proud  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  "get  a  gat  in  your  home" 
advertising  must  feel! 

The  advertising  fraternity  has  a  vig- 
ilance association  empowered  to  put 
the  screws  on  untrue  or  misleading  ad- 
vertisements. For  instance,  no  adver- 
tiser is  permitted  to  say  his  merchan- 
dise is  "best";  and  yet,  a  single  issue 
of  a  national  magazine  advertises  six- 
teen different  brands  of  death  dealing 
guns — advertises  them,  if  you  please, 
to  mothers  and  children  of  tender 
years. 

Has  the  vigilance  association  any 
authority  over  this?  If  they  have,  why 
in  heaven's  name,  don't  they  put  a 
stop  to  it?  And  if  they  have  nothing 
to  say  in  the  matter,  why  haven't  they? 
Isn't  it  high  time  they  were  vested  with 
authority  to  say  something  about  the 
deadly,  menacing  advertising  now  go- 
ing into  the  homes  of  America? 


mimimm^msmwm 
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Business  Opportunities 


New  York  Advertising  agency,  member  4  A's. 
has  attractive  opening  for  account  executive  who 
desires  to  increase  his  billing  and  earnings ;  in- 
terest to  right  partv ;  address  in  confidence.  Box 
No.  351.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St.,    New   York   City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In.    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14  West  40th   St..   New   York   City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Help  Wanted 


AN    ADVERTISING    SOLICITOR 

in  the  Eastern  Territory  for  established 
technical  journal  of  years'  standing. 
Qualifications  must  bear  careful  examina- 


Wanted:  Young  man  who  can  handle  details  of 
sales  promotion  work  for  small  company  in  ma- 
chinery line,  including  trade  paper  advertising  and 
direct-by-mail.  Location,  New  York  State.  Box 
No.  352.  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  9 
East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 


One  of  our  clients  with  headquarters 

in  New  York  has  an  unusual  opening 
for  a  man  who  can  think  clearly  and 
write  vividly  about  problems  of  per- 
sonal salesmanship  and  other  business 
activities.  Ability  to  analyze  and  or- 
ganize material — some  experience  in 
selling — an  agreeable  personality — ideas 

the  other  essentials.  Send  with  your 
reply  some  samples  of  your  published 
articles  or  books  which  seem  to  you  to 
demonstrate  the  foregoing  character- 
istics. State  your  age,  education,  pres- 
ent line  of  work,  and  what  salary  you 
would  consider  fair  to  start  with.  If 
your  letter  interests  our  client,  an  in- 
terview will  be  arranged  at  once.  All 
communications  confidential.  United 
Advertising  Agency,  339  Fifth  Ave- 
nue,  New   York   City. 


WANTED — New  York  and  Eastern   Representa- 
tive    for     Movie     Theatre     publication,      100,000 
kly.     Guaranteed.     Representative  may  handle 


Position  Wanted 


Adv 


graduate     desires 


positi, 


th  advertising 
llustration  studio.  For  four  years  associated  with 
large  New  York  agency  doing  research  and  as- 
sembling for  copy  and  art  departments.  For  the 
last  two  years  have  been  with  well-known  com- 
mercial illustrators  where  I  have  had  charge  of 
all  studio  production,  following  through  all  work 
to  completion,  making  necessary  contacts  with 
clients,  also  casting  and  planning  for  story  and 
"lustrations.  Thoroughly  familiar 
all  phases  of  the  work.  Box  No.  348.  Adv. 
Selling    Fort.,    9    East    38th    St..    New    York 


SOME    SPECIALTY    MANUFACTURER 
is    not    getting    a    fair    share    of    business    in    the 
Western    New    York    and    Northwestern    Pennsyl- 
vania Territory.     This  is  due  to  unfortunate  rep- 
resentation, rather  than  competitive  conditions. 

This  manufacturer  is  waiting  to  find  just  the 
right  man  to  take  his  line  and  make  it  go  in 
this  territory.  To  such  a  man  he  will  offer  full 
confidence  and  support,  a  moderate  drawing  ac- 
count, and  a  chance  to  make  from  $7,000  to 
$10,000  per  year. 

I  want  to  talk  to  that  manufacturer.  Then 
we  can  tell  whether  his  line  is  the  right  one 
for  me  and  whether  I  am  the  right  man  for  the 
line.  Thirteen  vears  of  sales  and  advertising 
work— in  the  field  and  as  an  executive— is  the 
background  I  bring  to  his  problem.  Box  No. 
.S50.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York    Citv. 


Capable  woman  with  good  educational  back- 
ground, pleasing  personality  and  ten  years*  agency 
experience,  ranging  from  secretarial  to  executive 
in  research,  seeks  connection  with  advertising 
agency  or  manufacturer.  Has  energy,  imagina- 
tion and  initiative;  also  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  of  advertising  and  the  prac- 
tical and  productive  application  of  research. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  planning  and  or- 
ganizing of  sales  promotion  material  and  follow- 
up.  Box  No.  349,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — By  young  man  with  10  years'  news- 
paper experience,  position  as  advertising  manager 
on  daily  publication.  Former  assistant  business 
manager  ol  well  known  Ohio  newspaper.  Desire 
middle  western  or  southern  location,  but  not  nec- 
essarv.  Good  references.  Box  No.  354  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort.,   9   East  38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


Miscellaneous 


A  Compendium  of  Compound  Words  tells  in  a 
moment's  reference  whether  a  word  should  be 
written  as  two  words,  with  a  hyphen,  or  as  one 
word.  104  pp.  $1.50.  P.  O.  Landon,  B-3816 
Third   St.,   Des   Moines.   Iowa. 


and    die-stamped 


Rast  38th   St..   New  York  City. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  boimd  tn 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East    38th    St..    New   York    Citv. 
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"^  rise  above  nwJXocrity  -—  rccjidres  eathusiasin 
a/id  a  ddmnination  not  to  k  satisjM  witli  atuithjuy  short 
of  ones'  ideals." -'^':R'Vijid£^r(r[f 


Rctrodiiccd   fro 


f  FranlUn  Simon   &  Com/'aliy 


r\ON'T  take  our  advertisements  on  faith.  It  is  too  easy  to  talk 
JL-^  (ibout  service  and  good  engraving.  It  is  too  easy  to  pull 
good  proofs  of  any  engraving  on  special  proofing  paper.  Believe 
us  only  when  you  yourself  have  made  the  test,  have  had  your  cuts 
delivered  to  you  on  time,  proofed  on  the  stock  on  which  they  are 
to  print. 


<T3fie  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c^s"  163-167  William   Street,         New  Yorh^'-o^ 


Advertising 


FEBRlljARY  10,  1926  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 
"Has   House-to-House  Selling   Passed   Its   Peak?"   By  Herbert  N.  Fiske; 
"Why  One-Price  Space  in   Periodicals?"   By  Carroll  Rheinstrom;    "Steve 
Nag   and    Tresa    Ferrantti"    By    Marsh    K.    Powers;    "Reducing  Waste  in 
Dealer    Helps"    By   Pierre    Boucheron;    "A.   Lincoln,    Adv^ertising    Man" 
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Two  Important  Events 
in  Radio  Broadcasting 

No.  1— WMAQ  Doubles  Its  Power 

WMAQ,  radio  station  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News — the  only  sta- 
tion owned  and  operated  by  a  Chicago  newspaper — is  now  equipped 
with  a  new  high-power  transmitter  with  a  normal  rating  of  1,000 
watts.  The  set  was  manufactured  especially  for  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  is  regarded  by  many  radio  authorities  as  without  a  supe- 
rior for  broadcasting. 

WMAQ  began  broadcasting  April  13,  1922,  when  there  was  but 
one  other  station  in  Chicago.  Through  the  excellence  of  its  radio 
pages  and  the  high  quality  of  its  broadcast  programs  The  Daily 
News  immediately  attained  a  position  of  leadership  in  Chicago  in 
radio.  The  first  equipment  was  soon  replaced  with  the  finest  broad- 
casting apparatus  that  could  be  bought.  The  present  installation, 
which  is  the  third  purchased  by  The  Chicago  Daily  News  within 
four  years,  embodies  the  latest  developments  of  broadcasting  science 
and  still  further  emphasizes  the  enterprising  leadership  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  serving  the  radio  public. 

No.  2 — Broadcasting  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  inaugural  program  of  WMAQ's  new  equipment,  December 
10,  1925,  featured  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  which  had 
never  before  been  heard  by  radio.  Nine  microphones  were  used. 
Only  equipment  of  the  highest  efficiency  could  broadcast  this  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  listeners  and  to  the  management  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  tremendous  success  of  this 
innovation  and  the  superior  qualities  of  the  new  sending  apparatus 
are  evidenced  by  congratulatory  letters  and  messages  received  by 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  pro- 
gram is  but  one  of  the  many  presented  by  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
in  support  of  its  contention  that  the  public  needs  only  to  hear  good 
music  to  appreciate  it. 

These  developments,  marking  the  rapid  progress  of  public  radio  service  in  Chi- 
cago, are  of  great  interest  to  Chicago  radio  fans  and  even  greater  significance  to 
radio  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  sell  to  the  fans.  The  great  majority  of  radio 
enthusiasts  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  read  The  Daily  IVews  and  they  hay  radio  equip- 
ment  through   its   advertising   columns. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 
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A  book  about  your  business 

by  the  folks 

who  buy 
your  goods 

In  a  long  experience 
we  have  compiled  many 
"Books  of  Facts"  for  in- 
dividual manufacturers. 
They  cover  many  indus- 
tries and  many  channels 
of  trade:  groceries, drugs, 
furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


XJTOW  often  have  you  fumbled  hopefully 
^^  through  books  on  marketing  only  to 
lay  them  aside  because  they  did  not  apply 
to  your  particular  problems?  How  often 
have  you  w^ished  that  somewhere  you 
might  turn  to  a  volume  and  find  answers  to 
the  intricate  questions  of  your  own  busi- 
ness? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is  the 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy  of 
this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  because,  un- 
like any  other  book,  a  Richards  Book  of 
Facts  is  prepared  for  the  individual  manu- 
facturer. It  presents  a  study  of  that  manu- 
facturer's product  and  marketing  methods 
as  disclosed  by  a  field  survey  in  which  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands,  of  consumers, 
retailers,  and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts  is 
made,  you  will  find  in  it,  not  theory,  not 


out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's  else 
business,  but  trustworthy  information  to 
guide  you  and  us  in  the  making  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that  it 
insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent  until 
results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared  for  your 
business  and  used  as  the  basis  of  the  adver- 
tising which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes  the 
place  of  research  in  modern  business,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Address  JOSEPH 
Richards  Company,  Inc.,  255  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  An  Advertising 
Agency  Established  1874. 


Richards 

Vacts  first  ■—  ^cn  KAverthmg 
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Dominance 


7\  TOT  editorial  pre-eminence 
I  Y  alone,  not  merely  circula- 
tion leadership,  not  sim- 
ply an  outstanding  advertising 
volume — but  all  three — a  com- 
manding position  in  its  field  in 
every  phase  oj  its  service,  by 
every  standard  by  which  a  great 
newspaper  may  be  judged — 
DOMINANCE  —  The  Indian- 
apolis Netvs! 


THE  Indianapolis  News  has  earned  and 
won  commanding  dominance  of  its 
field,  in  every  phase  of  its  service  to  readers, 
advertisers  and  to  the  community,  by  every 
standard  by  which  a  newspaper  may  be 
judged. 

Editorially,  The  News  ranks  with  the  truly 
great  newspapers  of  America.  It  has  always 
been  first  of  all  a  great  neifspaper,  and  by 
being  what  it  is,  circulation  and  advertising 
leadership  have  followed  naturally. 
The  News  circulates  daily  one  copy  for  every 
4.1  persons  in  Indianapolis.  Only  three 
newspapers,  published  in  cities  of  300,000 
and  over,  in  America  surpass  this  coverage 
— and  two  of  them  come  from  the  same 
plant!      With   both   morning   and   evening 


competition  daily.  The  News  circulation  in 
Indianapolis  exceeds  by  thousands  that  of 
the  Sunday  paper  without  competition. 
Reader  acceptance! 

For  many  years  The  Indianapolis  News  has 
printed  more  paid  advertising  every  year 
than  both  otlier  Indianapolis  daily  news- 
papers combined — some  years  more  than  all 
other  Indianapolis  newspapers,  daily  and 
Sunday,  combined.  Dominance! 
The  News  has  earned  its  commanding 
dominance  of  its  field.  The  Indianapolis 
Radius — rich,  compact,  responsive,  popula- 
tion 1,992,713 — is  its  market.  It  is  well 
worth  winning.  Through  intelligent,  per- 
sistent use  of  The  Indianapolis  News  it  can 
be  vours. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New  York,  Dan  A.  Carkoll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Fkank  T.  CAnnoLL,  Advertisine  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LuTZ 
The  Tower  BailUing 


L.  J.  Stahl 

Formerly  of  the  art  department  of 
Barrows  and  Richardson,  New  York, 
has  become  associated  with  the  art  de- 
partment of  The  Corman  Co.,  Inc.,  ad- 
vertising agency,  same  city. 

L.  B.  Siegfried 

Formerly  associate  editor  of  Tlie 
Linotype  Bulletin,  is  now  in  the  mer- 
chandising department  of  Rogers  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Coral  Gables  Company 

Florida  real  estate  development  con- 
cern, has  been  denied  a  license  to  sell 
its  lots  in  Ohio  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  that  State.  This  de- 
cision followed  the  report  of  State  ex- 
aminers who  had  investigated  the  prop- 
erty in  person  and  who  characterized 
the  development  as  "too  intensely 
speculative."  Counsel  for  the  corpora- 
tion announce  that  immediate  appeal 
will  be  made  to  the  courts  for  reversal 
of  the  decision. 

A.  M.  Franklin 

Has  been  appointed  Eastern  adver- 
tising   manager    of    Building    Supply 

Neivs. 

Charles  E.  Murphy 

Formerly  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Texas  Company,  has  become 
associated  with  James  F.  Newcomb  & 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Harry  D.  Bean 

Has  been  appointed  Western  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  Ynrk  Telegram 
with  offices  at  the  Frank  A.  Munsey 
Organization,  Chicago. 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr. 

Has  been  appointed  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wm.  J. 
Morton  Company,  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives, New  York  and  Chicago. 

Botcden  Caldicell 

Formerly  in  charge  of  the  local  ad- 
vertising for  the  Item-Tribnne  combina- 
tion, New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed 
special  representative  of  the  Item^ 
Tribune  newspapers  and  the  associate 
properties.  Woman's  Home  Review  and 
Modem  Farming. 

J.  B.  Mills 

Formerly  in  charge  of  sales  promo- 
tion in  India  for  the  India  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been 
■nade  a  special  factory  representative 
)f  that  company  and  is  now  in  Cuba. 
Wl  advertising  matters  previously 
landled  by  him  are  now  under  the 
iirection  of  J.  N.  Dunlevy,  who  has 
)e€n  made  advertising  manager. 

'rwin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Ponce  de  Leon  Springs,  Florida. 


B 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

USINESS  in  most  lines  has  shown 
some  gain  in  momentum  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Production  of  auto- 
mobiles continues  at  a  high  rale  for  this 
season.  Rail  loadings  are  satisfactory,  and 
building  activity  continues  where  the 
weather  permits.  Textiles  are  moderately 
strong,  especially  silk,  and  the  production 
of  steel  runs  on  at  better  than  85  per  cent 
capacity. 

C  Retail  business  is  gaining  again  after 
the  post-holiday  dullness.  Nation-wide 
surveys  show  industry  fair  to  good  every- 
where except  in  the  hard-coal  region.  Rail 
transportation  is  the  best  in  years,  and  in- 
ventories are  in  splended  shape.  Employ- 
ment is  good  in  practically  all  sections, 
and  credit  conditions  generally  are  free  of 


C  Last  year  brought  us  new  records  in 
nearly  all  important  lines  of  activity. 
Totals  for  financing  reached  new  peaks. 
Savings  increased  two-billion  dollars,  and 
the  government  debt  reduction  in  short- 
term  obligations  continued  at  a  gratifying 
rate.  In  four  years  this  reduction  has 
amounted  to  more  than  four-billion  dol- 
lars. Stock  market  trading  totaled  450,000,- 
000  shares,  which  compares  with  312,000,000 
in  1919,  the  next  greatest  year. 

C  As  long  as  the  present  spirit  of  caution 
remains  a  controlling  factor  in  business 
affairs,  prices  will  be  kept  on  an  even  keel 
and  industry  will  not  be  subjected  to  a 
foolish  and  unsound  inflation. 


Dorrance,  Sulliimn  &  Company 

New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
transferred  the  accounts  of  The  Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing  Company,  Tor- 
rington,  Conn.;  Smith  &  Wesson, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  The  Safe-T-Stat 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Mason- 
Sullivan,  Inc.,  New  York,  who  will  com- 
plete all  existing  contracts  for  these 
three  clients. 


L.  Jay  Hannah  &  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  is  the  name  of  a  new  ad- 
vertising agency  that  has  been  formed 
by  Lee  Hannah,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit  advertising 
agency.  Norman  D.  Eckliff,  Samuel  S. 
Sherman,  Harold  Mcguire,  C.  Brooks 
Middleton,  all  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
and  William  Kinz,  formerly  with  Palen- 
ske- Young  Company,  artists,  Chicago, 
have  become  associated  with  the  new 
organization. 

The  DeVinnc-Ilallenbeck 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
lithographing,  printing  and  advertis- 
ing supply  concern  that  has  been 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  The 
DeVinne  Press  and  The  Wynkoop 
Hallenbeck  Crawford  Company,  same 
city. 

Bauerlein,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  Canal  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
same  city. 

Harry  B.  Green 

Formerly  of  The  Green  and  Van 
Sant  Co.,  Baltimore  advertising  agency, 
is  now  established  in  Baltimore  under 
the  name  of  Harry  B.  Green  &  Co. 

Elmer  H.  French 

Has  resigned  as  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager  of  P.  Pastene  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  is  now  sales 
manager  of  the  Rowland  Tomkinson 
Co.,  industrial  engineers,   same  city. 

Broivn  &  Bigeloiv 

Saint  Paul,  manufacturers  of  adver- 
tising specialties,  announce  that  the 
Ingersoll  Redipoint  Company,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  pens  and  pencils,  has 
been  consolidated  with  their  company. 
The  business  of  the  latter  company  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Redipoint  Sales 
Division  of  Brown  &  Bigelow. 

"TSetvark   {N.  J.)    Star  Eagle" 

Has  been  purchased  by  Paul  Block, 
president  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New 
York.  The  price  paid  for  the  paper  is 
reported  to  be  $1,500,000.  It  is  said 
that  no  great  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  paper  is  contemplated. 

Eddy  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  same 
city. 

Edwin  J.  Stewart 

Formerly  of  Andrew  Cone,  General 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  real 
estate  advertising  division  of  the  Al- 
fred N.  Williams  Company,  advertising 
and  merchandising  counsel,  New  York. 
fADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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'Well,  well  —  all  roads  seem  to  lead  to 
Florida,"  said  Clarke  as  he  greeted  Spalding 
heartily. 

Spalding  waved  an  open  letter  at 
him 

"Interesting  proposition,  this" 

"Real  Estate?" 

"Yes." 

"No  —  it  can't  be." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Spalding,  his 
attention  arrested  by  the  challenge. 

Perhaps  Clarke,  who  responds  very 
quickly  to  the  quality  of  paper  used  in  a 
letter,  was  unfair  in  his  sweeping  implica- 
tion that  one  of  the  great  businesses  of 
our  country  was  fast  asleep  in  so  far  as 
the  value  of  fine  paper  was  concerned. 


But  the  state  of  mind  of  important  men 
like  Clarke  may  well  cause  disquiet  to  any 
house  whose  stationery  is  not  quite  all  it 
should  be, 

Paper  is  an  appearance.  But  business 
stationery  is  a  more  important  appearance 
than  it  seems  to  the  man  who  has  not 
thought  about  it,  because  it  conveys  per- 
sonality and  establishes  character 

A  letter  paper  which  gives  these 
effects  surely  is  Crane's  Bond.  Made  by  a 
company  1x5  years  old,  of  all  new  white 
rag  stock.  Crane's  Bond  is  the  finest  of  the 
Crane's  Business  Papers,  and  generally 
legardcd  by  large  corporations  and  financial 
institutions  as  the  premier  letter  paper 
of  America. 


Any  lithographer,  engraver,  stationer,  die  statpper  or  printer  can  supply  you  with  your  letterhead  upon  Crane's  Bond.  Whifi 
you  order  business  stationery  you  will  perhaps  also  stamp  up  some  letterheads  for  your  home.  Crane's  Bond  is  admirable  f(» 
personal  stationery  because  the  same  masculine  qualities  which  fit  it  jor  successful  business  make  it  desirable  for  personal  use, 


CRANE    e>     COMPANY 


DALTON,    MASSACHUSETT 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  woik. 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSVVORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 


done  for  olhe 


do  for 


oi   the  American  Association   oj  Advertising  Agencies 
Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

nher    of    the    .Wit  onal   Outdoor    Advertising   Bureau 
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jYlarvelous 

MILLION 

of  the  New  York  Daily  News  „ 

DAILY    (December  average)   .  .  .   1,000,740 

SUNDAY  (December  average)   .   1,222,391 

% =~^, ^ 

IhERE  have  been  and  are  other  million  circulations  '•^  '??  In  the 
'  British  Isles,  among  57,000,000  people,  the  Sunday  Pictorial  has  ^ 
a  circulation  reported  as  2,300,000  copies  weekly  and  the  Daily  Mail, 
published  simultaneously  in  London  and  Manchester,  runs  1,800,000 
copies  daily  't?  "t?  In  this  country  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
the  Pictorial  Review  have  circulations  in  excess  of  two  mil- 
lion; Liberty,  the  Weekly  for  Everybody,  has  more  than  a  mil- 
lion in  its  second  year.  These  periodicals  draw  their  circulations 
from  our  whole  national  population  of  114,000,000  people  'i?  ^ 
The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  has  a  million  circulation  among 
the  population  of  five  states  "^  '%'  BuT  never  before  to  our 
knowledge,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  has  any  publica- 
tion reached  a  circulation  of  a  million  copies  among  10,000,000 
people — the  population  of  New  York  City  and  suburbs  "^  1? 
Never  before  has  any  publication  been  read  by  so  many 
people  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place  "^  "^  And  never 
before  has  the  national  advertiser  had  such  a  tremendous 
concentrated,  cohesive  selling  force  in  the  richest  market 
in  the  world  "S  '^  Tell  It  to  Sweeney,  the  average  man, 
the  average  woman,  the  average  family,  through  the 
^    MarvelousMiLLiON  of  theDaily  News  "^ 'S?  Get  the  facts!   «^ 
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Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


I'M  FROM  MISSOURI- 
WHATCHA  GOT  IN  CONNECTICUT? 


MY  job.  family  and  mortgage 
keep  me  tied  close  to  Con- 
sumersville.  Mo.  But  /  like  nice 
things.    Whatcha  got  in  Connect- 

Anything  over  there  I  ought  to 
know  about? 

I  am  loyal  to  Missouri,  but  when 
it  comes  to  buying  the  best  for  the 
least  money.  I  am  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  Whatcha  got  in 
Connecticut,  for  example? 


I  know  about  the  best  things  made 
in  every  town  in  America,  I  can 
compare  the  nutmegs  and  noodles 
of  New  Hampshire  with  those  of 

choose  the  choicest  products  from 
every  corner  of  this  whole  bloom- 
ing country,  even  if  i  do  live  in 
Consumersville.  Mo. 


'a^NATfeN'M-^FIGURE'       Hauglit.ly ' 


ADVERTISINQ  MONEV  : 


;  PRODUCT  IS  WQHT 


Hf 


W 


'E  wanted  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  kindness  adver' 
tising  does  'em.  (You  see.  Life 
has  an  obligation:  national  ad- 
vertisers have  spent  fifteen  mil- 
lions in  Life's  columns.) 

We  did  not  come  out  in  the  old 
way  and  say  advertising  is  won- 
derful stuff.  Instead,  we  let 
Andy  Consumer,  a  citizen  him- 
self, step  out  and  say,  "Hey,  you 
big  advertising  guys!" 

It  sounded  (on  the  surface)  like 
assault  and  battery.  But  as  soon 
as  Andy  got  a  crowd  of  innocent 
by^anders  he  began  to  tell  ad- 
vertisers some  nice  things  about 
themselves  in  a  rough  tone  of 


^OME  nice  things  about  adver- 
*J  lining  in  LIFE  are:  LIFE'S 
almost  endless-clmin  of  reader 
turnover  on  each  copy,  surefire 
reader  amiability,  high  visibility 
of  every  ad,  and  sophisticated  sur- 
roundings which  reflect  quality  all 
over  the  place. 


(Thousands  of  otherwise  sensible  people  who  used  to  slink  with  suspicion  \ 
at  the  thoupht  of  national  advertising  now  breathe  freely  in  its  presence  1 
and  feel  friendly  toward  it.  as  the  result  of  the  contagious  confidence  I 
shown  in  it  by  one  brave  little  man  among  them— their  fellow  citizen,  / 
Andy   Consumer.      An   amazing  example  of   crowd   psychology.  / 


Life 


127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,  RUSS. 


598   Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360   N.   Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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This  chart  shows  the  relative  positions  in  total  advertising 
of  New  York    newspapers,  month    by  month,  in  7925. 


In  1925  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  gained  3,218,864 
lines  —  over  one  million  lines  more  than  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  gained,  and  923,636  lines  more  than  the 
combi?ied  gain  of  the  Times,  American  and  World. 


This  tremendous  increase  in 
volume  of  advertising  has 
changed  the  position  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  from 
fifth  place  in  total  volume  of 
advertising  during  the  first  part 
of  1925  to  second  place  during 
the  last  three  months  of  1925. 
This  gain  in  advertising  indi- 
cates the  widespread  recogni- 
tion   bv    advertisers    of    the 


unexcelled  responsiveness  of 
Herald  Tribune  readers. 

With  its  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  news  and  its  well- 
balanced  array  of  features,  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  the  spon- 
taneous choice  of  keen,  active 
people-  -  the  men  and  women 
who  are  buying  the  most 
clothes,  automobiles  and  other 
luxuries  of  life. 


Neur  ^ork  Herald  tribune 
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f Is  Your  Advertising  Tours  l\ 


By  William  H.  Rankin 


Goodrich 

ZWPERS 


You  certainly  put  personality  into 
our  advertising.  Our  advertising  has 
been  most  productive,  because  of  the 
fine  copy  prepared  for  us  by  the 
William  H.  Rankin  Company.  It 
turned  a  business,  on  which  we  lost 
money  in  1924,  into  one  that  paid  us 
handsome  profits  in  1925." 

These  words  are  from  the  lips  of 
the  president  of  a  mail  order  house, 
which  has  been  in  business  since  1899. 

Is  Tour  Advertising  Selling 
Tour  Goods .'' 

Goodrich  Zipper  Boot  advertising 
is  another  shining  example  of  person- 
ality in  advertising. 

During  the  Automobile  Show,  a 
dozen  advertisers  of  note  assured  us 
of  their  admiration  for  our  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  on  this 
product,  also  for  the  practical  work 
we  have  done  in  inducing  dealers  to 
advertise  Goodrich  Zippers  locally  at 
their  own  expense,  in  winning  first 
class  co'operation  from  the  news- 
papers, and  in  having  the  story  of  Goodrich  Zippers  suc- 
cessfully radio-broadcasted  from  station  WEAF  and  four- 
teen other  stations  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  deft  welding  of  these  factors  into  a  100  per  cent 
productive  unit  undoubtedly  has  made  it  possible  for  this 
client  of  ours — The  Goodrich  Rubber  Company — to  reap 
full  benefit  from  every  dollar  expended  in  advertising. 

See  What  the  Dealers  Thin\  About 
Goodrich  Advertising 
Immediately  after  the  Goodrich  Zipper  story  was  broad- 
casted on  December  17th  by  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  a  boot  and  shoe  retailer  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  wired  the  telephone  company  for  assistance  in 
securing  a  supply  of  Zippers.  The  telephone  company 
acknowledged  the  wire,  and  received  the  following  reply: 

"Very  sorry  to  say  that  we  did  not  get  the  two  cases  of  Goodrich  Zippers. 
Thcv  are  hopelessly  oversold,  and  1/  you  could  send  m  ten  or  fifteen  cases, 
or  use  your  influence,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it.  They  are  certainly 
very  popular.  As  1  see  it,  the  product  has  merit,  but  it  has  had  so 
much  publicity  that  Goodrich  is  doing  by  far  the  greatest  overshoe 
business  m  history." 

Goodrich  advertising  is  certainly  selling  Goodrich  Zippers ! 

Is  your  advertising  selling  your  goods  ? 

In  1917,  we  first  persuaded  the  Rome  Company  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  makers  of  the  DeLuxe  Bedspnngs,  to  start  a  sectional 
advertising  campaign  at  an  initial  expenditure  of  $15,000. 
Today  the  Rome  Company  is  one  of  our  best  accounts. 


l\aiii- 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  numerous  twO'Color, 
full-page    GOODRICH-ZIPPER    advertisements,    pre- 
pared by  Wm.  H.  Ranl{in  Co.,  and  appearing  on  the 
mside  front  cover  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
This  IS  the  most  talked  of  Success  0/192? 


because  with  the  help  of  a  fine  man' 
ufacturing  and  sales  organization  we 
have  built  this  into  a  National  Ad- 
vertising account.  With  their  help 
we  put  the  personality  of  the  Rome 
Companies    into   their   advertising. 

Their  advertising  is  .celling  their 
goods ! 

Is  your  ddvcrtismg  selling  your 
goods! 

Because  of  the  peculiarly  intensive 
quality  of  our  service,  we  can  do  full 
justice  to  only  a  few  more  accounts- 
possibly  a  motor  car  manufacturer,  a 
food  manufacturer,  a  soap,  washing 
powder  or  toilet  article  and  one  or 
two  others. 

However,  to  those  few  prospective 
clients  we  have  to  offer : — 

27  years  of  uniformly  successful 
advertising  experience. 

An  organization  in  which  we  com- 
bine all  the  good  qualities  of  Central 
Western  advertising  men  with  the 
best  talent  available  in  the  East. 

A  complete  advertising  organiza- 
tion both  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

A  well  equipped  branch  organization  at  such  strategic 
points  as  Philadelphia,  Akron,  Washington,  San  Francisco 
and  Toronto.  They  are  staffed  by  able,  experienced  men, 
who  know  "local"  conditions  and  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
client's  gain. 

Is  your  advertising  selling  your  goods? 

Is  it  helping  you  to  realize  your  fullest  possibilities? 

If  the  facts  are  otherwise,  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
for  you  to  write  our  nearest  office;  or  phone  Murray  Hill 
9JOO  if  you  are  in  New  York  territory,  or  Superior  6600  if 
you  are  in  Chicago  territory. 


WmH. 

RANKIN 

Established  1899  Wm^ 

A,f^-      r^jx^^  142  Madison  Ave.,  Neiv  York 

Mam  Offices:   4?ribune  T 


PHILADELPHIA 


ower,  Chicago 

SAN   FRANCISCO  TORONTO 
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Can  You  Recognize  Types? 

Here  is  a  comparative  showing  of  typical  members  of  various  type  groups: 

TYPES  vary  in  their  characteristics^  t 


OU  Style 
Faces 

These  are  usually  char- 
acterized  by  slight  con- 
trast between  the  light 
and  heavy  strokes  and 
by  diagonally  sloping 
serifs.  Old  style  letters 
always  have  a  free-hand 
look   whereas   moderns 


Modern 
Faces 

These  are  drawn  with  a 
greater  geometrical  ex- 
actness than  the  old 
style  letters.  Note  the 
square  serifs,  the  sharp 


finial  balls  on  the  I 


Transitional 
Faces 

There  are  a  few  faces 
that  are  partly  old 


BENEDICTI.NE    is    an    example    of    the    group    o/ 
faces   that  have  been  adapted  from  XV th  Century 


TYPES  vary  in  their  characteristics,  t 


ELZEVIR    NO.   3   is   o  Frertch  Old  Style   face   de-  ar, 

the  daintiness  and  elegance  that  we  expect  in  any         gtt 


ng    compressed 


TYPES  vary  in  their  characteristics,  the  c 

CASLON    OLD    FACE,    most    popular    of    all    old  are    apparent    on    examination     of    its    individual 

styles,   is   a   face   that  adapts   itself   to  almost  any  characters    all   contribute   to   its    beauty   and   legi- 

kind  of  composition.   The  many  irregularities   that  bility  when  combined  into  words  and  sentences. 

TYPES  vary  in  their  characteristics,  the  c 


BODONI  shows  clearly  the  distinguishing  chare 
istics  of  the  modern  face  in  the  roundness  t 
curves  and  the  squareness  of  its  angles.  The  i 


always  attracted  by  the  brilliant  sparkle  of  its 
sharply  contrasting  elements.  Bodoni  Book  is  a 
lighter  cutting  better  suited  to  continued  reading. 


IkSiH  /  TYPES  vary  in  their  characteristics, 


TYPES  vary  in  their  characteristic 

SCOTCH  ROMAN  may  be  described  as  a  modern-  of   the  Bodoni    types    by   putting  square   serifs    on 

ized  old  style.    It  is  said  to  have  originated  through  their  old  style  letters.  Note  the  serifs  are  strength' 

the  efforts  of  type-founders  to  meet  the  popularity  ened  by  brackets. 


W^£i  I  TYPES  vary  in  their  charactenstics,  the  chie 

CHELTENHAM  was  created  to  meet  certain  pres-  gation  of  the  factors  in  tetter-design  that  make  for 

fnt-day  printing  requirements.    It  was  designed  for  easy  reading.    It  has  compact  serifs,  long  ascenders 

I  the  Linotype  Company  after  an  exhaustive  investi-  and  an  even  color. 

Specimen  Brochures  giving  a  more  complete  showing 
of  these  faces  will  be  sent  on  request 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Department  of  Linotype  Typography  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 

CAN  YOU  MECOGNIZE  THIS  ONE? 

^  TT    •  "T"'  Now  being  cut  in  full  Linotype  series. 

A     WeiV     JLmOtyp©     lace      Watch  for  funher  announcement. 
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ONLY  ONE 

six  day  paper  in  Ohio  carried 
more  lineage  during  1925 
than  did 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

— Akron,  Ohio — 

So,  Toledo  Blade,  we  doff  our  hats  to  you. 

Among  the  six  day  notable  Ohio  papers 
that  THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
beat  in  lineage  are 

The  Cleveland  Press      The  Columbus  Citizen      The  Toledo  News  Bee 

The  Cincinnati  Post        The  Cincinnati  Times  Star 

and  The  Dayton  Herald 

Editor  and  Publisher  also  credits  THE  AKRON 
BEACON  JOURNAL  with  ranking  fourteenth  in 
lineage  carried  during  the  past  year,  among  all  the 
six  day  papers  in  the  country. 

Such  a  remarkable  record  means — 

That  THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  is  a  live,  pro- 
ductive advertising  medium  and  that  Akron  is  a  rich,  active 
market.  A  combination  that  spells  SUCCESS  for  any  ad- 
vertiser, regardless  of  the  nature  of  his  product.  Since 
THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  carries  practically 
every  National  and  local  account  placed  in  Akron  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  merely  to  let  the  advertiser  know  that 
in  placing  his  message  in  THE  AKRON  BEACON 
JOURNAL  he  uses  good  judgment. 

Akron  The  Beacon  Journal  Results 
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How  shall  we  judge 

in 

Is  not  their  value  based  upon 
the  market  itself  in  terms  of 
where  that  market  really  buys? 


WHERE  do  the  Boston  department 
stores  get  the  bulk  of  their  busi- 
ness ?  Do  they  draw  their  biggest  volume 
from  the  30 -mile  trading  radius  ordi- 
narily credited  to  Boston? 

They  do  not.  That  trading  radius 
contains  five  other  large  cities  with 
shopping  centres  of  their  own.  74% 
of  all  packages  delivered  by  Boston 
department  stores  go  to  homes  located 
within  12  miles. 

This  is  proved  by  the  Clearing  House 
Parcel  Delivery  which  serves  nearly  all 
the  foremost  Boston  stores  and  which 
does  not  deliver  outside  an  average 
12- mile  radius  from  City  Hall  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  busi- 
ness to  warrant  maintaining  such 
delivery. 

64%  of  all  charge  accounts  in  a  most 
representative  Boston  store  are  also 
within  the  12-mile  area. 

Why  does  the  Glohe  lead? 

This  shows  the  richness  of  this  ter- 
ritory which  has  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
neady  $2000. 

And  in  this  same  12 -mile  area  are 
located  most  of  the  grocery  stores,  the 
drug  stores,  the  hardware  stores,  the 
dry  goods  stores,  served  by  any  news- 
paper campaign  in  Boston. 

The  Globe  has  the  oldest  woman's 
page  in  America.  It  is  a  page  edited 
largely  by  Boston  women  themselves. 


The  Globe  deals  with  the  smaller, 
local  sports  as  fully  as  most  papers  deal 
with  national  events.  It  encourages 
attention  from  the  high  school  lad — the 
man  in  the  suburb. 

And  the  Globe  deals  with  local  and 
national  politics,  with  religious  sub- 
jects, broadly  and  fairly. 

These  are  the  policies  of  the  Globe. 
They  must  be  sound  if  the  Globe's  pre- 
ponderance of  circulation  in  the  real 
Boston  is  accepted  as  a  measure  of  their 
appeal. 

Retailers  want  a 
concentrated  demand 

THIN,  wide-spread  newspaper  cir- 
culation may  get  distribution  but  it 
cannot  build  demand. 

The  Globe  offers  every  national  ad- 
vertiser exactly  what  Boston  retailers 
of  every  kind  want — a  concentrated, 
quantity  circulation  covering  the  quality 
homes  that  really  buy  in  Boston. 

If  you  want  the  greatest  coverage  of 
quality  circulation  in  the  Boston  trad- 
ing territory,  buy  the  Globe  first. 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IS 
279,461  Daily  326,532  Sunday 

It  is  pretty  generally  true  in  all  cities  with  large  sub- 
urban population  that,  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
when  the  Sunday  circulation  is  practically  the  same  or 
greater  than  the  daily  circulation,  there  is  proof  of  a  real 
seven-day  reader  interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 
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newspaper  values 
Boston  ? 


In  the  Area  A  and  B, 

Boston's  12'mile  Trading  Area,  are 

64',  of  department  store  charge  accounts  60' o  of  all  hardware  stores 

74'^(  of  all  department  store  package  deliveries  57'^c  of  all  dry  goods  stores 

61'^  of  all  grocery  stores  55 "^r  of  alt  furniture  stores 

57<~^  of  all  drug  stores  46',  of  all  automobile  dealers  and  garages 

Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies  than  the  next  Boston 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  Globe  concentrates— 199,392  daily— 176,479  Sunday. 


Hie  Boston  Globe 

CJne  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 
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Would  Your  Product 

Be ''At  Home'' in 

This  House 

9 


Would  it  contribute  to  proper  construction,  equipment  or  embellishment?  Would  it 
enhance  interior  decoration  or  furnishings,  or  lend  beauty  to  the  lawn  and  grounds? 
This  attractive  home  with  its  livable  atmosphere  and  impression  of  well-being  is 
typical  of  the  70,000  homes  (and  more)  into  which  The  House  Beautiful  goes  on  its 
twelve  monthly  visits  each  year. 

And  it  is  in  such  homes  as  this  that  master  and  mistress  take  that  interest  in  plan, 
construction  and  ornament  which  is,  in  fact,  a  sustained  and  alert 

curiosity  in  what  makes  for  the  best  in  correctly  appointed  housing.  

With  its  ever-increasing  circulation  in  homes  of  character.  The  House 
Beautiful  not  only  affords  the  advertiser  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
contact  but,  in  addition,  gives  an  excess  circulation  above  its  rebate- 
backed  guarantee  of  70,000  (A. B.C.  figures). 

S/hil/  ire  uibmit  rate  card  by  mail  or  personal  representative! 

THE    HOUSE    BEAUTIFUL 

8  Arlington  Street  ^  ciZ^QroLS"^  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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PIERRE  BOUCHERON,  man- 
ager of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  writes  with  authority  in 
this  issue  regarding  the  reduction 
of  waste  in  dealer  helps.  Touching 
on  that  perennial  stumbling  block, 
the  retailer's  failure  to  profit  by 
advertising  tie-up,  Mr.  Boucheron 
goes  on  to  suggest  constructive 
measures  calculated  to  make  the 
most  of  a  situation  which  seems 
nearly  impossible  of  correction  in 
the  immediate  future.  Methods  of 
improving  the  character  of  the 
helps  themselves,  and  of  getting 
the  dealers  to  use  them  are  both 
dwelt  upon  at  length  in  this  article. 
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SCHOOLS.... 


I 


mpossible  to  tell  this  story 
without  superlatives^ 


Of  necessity,  in  talking  about  the  school  advertising 
in  Cosmopolitan,  one  is  forced  into  superlatives.  Forth 
they  come  trooping,  all  the  old,  timcworn  "bests"  and 
"mosts"  and  "greatests."   For  instance: 

— school  advertisers  spend  most  in  Cosmopolitan; 

— Cosmopolitan  is  carrying  now  the  greatest  lineage  of 
school  advertising  in  the  twentyone  years  it  has 
carried  school  advertising; 

— one  of  the  greatest  of  advertising  agencies  through 
various  tests,  places  Cosmopolitan  first  among  school 
mediums  and  many  schools  of  course  say  that  it  is 
best.  The  Bordentown  Military  Institute  of  Borden- 
town,  New  Jersey,  for  one,  in  writing  of  the  results 
of  their  past  season's  advertising  say,  "This  is  the 
best  result  we  have  ever  had  from  advertising  in 
Cosmopolitan  or  in  any  other  magazine." 

Can  the  general  advertiser  avoid  seeing  what  Cosmo- 
politan's value  as  a  school  medium  means  to  him? 

Readers  who  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  Readers  who  respond.  Men  and 
women  readers  (58%  women  and  42%  men  write  to 
the  Cosmopolitan  School  Service).  And  so  on.  End- 
lessly.  Convincingly. 

'^  Under  the  reading  lamp,  by  their  own  firesides,  where  men  "^ 
I  and  women  discuss  what  they  need,  what  they  want —  | 
^^  there^s  where  they  see  your  advertisement  in  Cosmopolitan  Jf 
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Has  House-to-House  Selling 
Passed  Its  Peak? 


By  Herbert  N.  Fiske 


IN  the  past  year  there 
have  been  at  least  one 
hundred  failures  or 
near-failures  among  the 
concerns  engaged  in 
house-to-house  selling. 
What  is  more,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  house- 
to-house  selling  com- 
panies, one  which  has 
been  the  envy  and  the  in- 
spiration of  a  horde  of 
imitators,  has  struck  shal- 
low^ water  and  passed  its 
peak  of  growth — and,  so 
it  is  said,  its  dividend. 

Quite  true,  the  Real 
Silk  Company,  another 
great  inspirer  of  imita- 
tors, has  gained  in  vol- 
ume, but  it  is  no  longer 
selling  hosiery  alone;  it 
is  already  seeking  the  ver- 
tical trust  method  of 
growth  rather  than  the 
horizontal  method. 

Now,  I  realize  that  this 
is  rather  "big  news" — // 
true;  but  I  believe  that 
those  to  whom  the  state- 
ment comes  as  a  surprise 
will  very  soon  realize  that 
the  news  is  genuine,  and  ___-_^ 
that  I  am  reporting  a  hap- 
pening of  major  importance  in  mer- 
chandising. 

The    house-to-house    selling     idea 


THE    house-to-house    method    of 
soectacular  career,  anil  it  is  by 


Brown  Bros. 

lling  has  had  a 
spectacular  career,  anil  it  is  by  no  means  finished, 
.lust  how  effective  it  will  prove  in  the  future,  however, 
is  a  question  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tant to  everyone  interested  in  it  as  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  has  already  passed  its  peak  of  effectiveness 


of  sound  merchandising. 
There  are  several  basic 
factors  which  cause  this. 
The  first  of  these  is  the 
general  shortage  of  labor. 
The  immigration  policy 
of  the  United  States  has 
lowered  the  supply  of  all 
labor  and  has  raised  the 
standards  of  what  re- 
mains. As  a  consequence, 
the  crude  supply  source 
of  salesmen  has  been 
running  very  thin  and  dry 
for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  when  the  de- 
mand came  for  house-to- 
house  salesmen  the  supply 
did  not  equal  the  demand. 
Then  there  resulted  a 
great  orgy  of  advertising 
for  salesmen,  and  while  at 
first  there  was  an  influx 
of  men  into  house-to- 
house  selling  on  a  "gold 
rush"  basis,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  house-to- 
house  selling  was  not  by 
any  means  a  gold  mine. 
Some  of  the  advertisers 
for  salesmen  had  rather 
indicated  that  it  was. 
Then  there  occurred  a 
rapid  shifting  of  jobs  by 


L 


by   no   means   finished.      But    it   has  these    salesmen    that    took   on    quite 

passed    its    peak.      Its    growth    will  fantastic  proportions.    Even  some  of 

never  again  be  as  rapid,  nor  will  it  the  larger  and  more  successful  firms, 

has  had  a  spectacular  career,  and  is    have  a  very  secure  future  as  a  method  who  were   known   to   give   good   z'e- 
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turns  to  salesmen,  had  their  turnover 
boosted.  The  turnover  in  house-to- 
house  selling  had  always  been  large, 
but  now  it  became  a  nightmare,  with 
resulting  increased  selling  cost.  Then 
an  exodus  of  house-to-house  salesmen 
from  the  field  began  about  the  time 
business  picked  up  in  the  spring  of 


1925;  the  men  getting  jobs  as  sales-    there  appear  to  be  plenty  of  candi- 
men  in  other  concerns  on  a  salary  or     dates,  they  are  of  a  very  distinctly 


more  stable  basis.  At  the  present 
moment  the  situation  is  such  that  to 
get  together  a  sales  organization  for 
house-to-house  selling  is  an  adven- 
ture which  only  the  bravest  and 
most    optimistic    will    face.      While 


low  quality  and  display  the  most  as- 
tounding tendencies  to  migrate,  to 
ignore  instructions  and  to  steal  sam- 
ple outfits. 

The  second  basic  factor  which  is 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64] 


I  Hope  That  Mr.  Calkins 
Gets  His  Wish 


IF  the  Harvard  Business  School 
inaugurates  that  new  department 
to  teach  executives  what  they 
ought  to  know  about  advertising, 
and  includes  a  course  in  agency  se- 
lection as  Mr.  Calkins  hopes,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  boon  to  the  many 
thoughtful,  sincere  agency  organ- 
izations who  are  trying  to  effect 
greater  economies  in  distribution 
by  advertising. 

They  will  no  doubt  find  that  such 
advertising  must  be  based  upon 
sounder  merchandising  and  getting 
closer  to  the  selling  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

They  will  also  find  that  this  work 
properly  done  involves  an  expense 
which  cannot  be  covered  by  the 
present  15  per  cent  differential  on 
billings. 

Mr.  Calkins'  observations  on  how 
and  why  accounts  change  from  one 
agency  to  another  are  very  clearly 
sound  in  general,  and  even  in  par- 
ticular most  of  the  reasons  that  he 
gives  for  changing  hit  the  mark 
pretty  well. 

The  changing  of  agencies  is  a 
condition  which  has  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  not  so  preva- 
lent today  as  it  used  to  be,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  condition  suggests 
a  deeper  study  of  the  causes,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  advertising 
agency  and  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vertisers. 

The  time  is  fast  going  when  a 
good  advertising  man  is  one  who 
knows  how  to  say  a  thing  well  and 
to  illustrate  it  well.  Nowadays  an 
advertising  man  must  know  what  to 
say,  and  this  requires  a  deeper 
study  which  will  take  him  beyond 
the  technique  of  just  advertising. 

An  advertising  man  must  know 
the  policies  of  his  client's  business; 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of   its 


By  S.  Keith  Evans 

Evans,  Kip  and  Hackett,  Inc. 

merchandising;  the  gross  and  net 
profit  on  this  item  or  that;  must  be 
able  to  visualize  the  movement  of 
the  goods  from  the  factory  through 
the  channels  of  trade  to  the  shelf 
and  across  the  counter.  Indeed,  if 
his  advice  upon  the  size  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  where  it  is  to  be 
spent  is  of  any  value  to  the  client, 
it  should  be  based  upon  a  fair  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of 
his  client's  business. 

Some  might  object  to  this  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  agency  seeks  to 
know  too  much — that  all  it  is  em- 
ployed for  is  to  produce  the  adver- 
tisements to  sell  the  goods. 

BUT  if  the  agency  is  employed 
only  to  write  advertisements, 
and  is  not  expected  to  know  much,  if 
anything,  about  the  business,  then 
the  client  will  not  get  good  adver- 
tisements, though  they  may  be 
beautifully  worded,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  attract  favorable  com- 
ment as  advertisements  from  those 
who  profess  to  know  a  good  adver- 
tisement when  they  see  it;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  convince  the  client  that 
an  advertisement  is  a  good  adver- 
tisement, and  quite  another  thing  to 
convince  the  casual  reader  that  he 
or  she  ought  to  buy  the  goods  ad- 
vertised. The  agency  can  do  neither 
of  these  things  very  well  unless  it 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  client's 
business. 

The  new  department  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School,  which  Mr. 
Calkins  hopes  may  be  inaugurated, 
will  soon  find  out  that  at  least  one 
cause  for  the  change  of  agencies  is 
that  the  agency  knows  too  little,  and 
that  the  more  they  know  about  the 
business,  the  sounder  their  adver- 
tising will  be,  and  the  more  valuable 
they  will  be  to  the  client  as  honest 


counsellors,  and  they  will  expect  to 
be  paid  accordingly. 

The  agent  of  tomorrow  will  be 
better  equipped  to  counsel  with  his 
clients  on  all  phases  of  their  busi- 
ness in  looking  for  resistances  to 
sales.  He  will  not  expect  to  find 
them  all  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
sumer, to  be  removed  by  clever  ad- 
vertisements which  please  the 
client's  friends  and  relatives.  He 
will  know  that  a  resistance  to  sales 
may  be  found  anywhere  along  the 
line,  from  the  mind  of  the  consumer 
back  to  raw  materials.  He  may 
even  find  it  in  the  mind  of  his  client. 

He  may  find  that  less  volume  will 
create  greater  profits,  and  that 
greater  volume  will  break  the  ma- 
chinery somewhere  and  wreck  the 
business.  There  are  enough  manu- 
facturers today  who  are  still  trying 
to  overcome  the  black  eyes  their 
products  got  by  speeding  up  pro- 
duction and  spoiling  the  quality. 
Returned  goods,  cancelled  orders 
and  many  other  things  incident  to 
speeding  up  play  havoc  with  profits. 

THE  agent  of  tomorrow,  if  he  has 
the  fortune  to  have  as  a  client 
a  graduate  of  the  new  department 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
will  not  have  to  fit  an  advertising 
campaign  into  a  lump  sum  appro- 
priation, made  by  a  benevolent 
Board  of  Directors,  who  sadly  leave 
the  meeting  with  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  the  money  might  better  have 
been  paid  out  in  dividends,  but  will 
get  his  appropriation  out  of  the 
right  percentage  of  the  gross  sales 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  millennium  is  not  coming. 
Neither  can  it  be  brought  in  by  the 
new  department  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  Just  the  same,  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Calkins  gets  his  wish. 
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Reducing  Waste  in  Dealer  Helps 

By  Pierre  Boucheron 

Manager,  Advertising  Department,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


TO  attempt  to  offer  a 
solution  to  the  advertis- 
ing manager's  perennial 
problem  of  how  to  secure 
effective  use  of  advertising 
helps  without  waste  is  as  dif- 
ficult as  trying  to  eliminate 
static  from  radio  broadcast 
reception.  It  will  take  years 
to  bring  the  retailer  of  prac- 
tically every  industry  up  to 
the  point  where  he  can  tell 
you  correctly  the  what,  why 
and  how  in  sales  helps. 

In  sales  promotion  practice 
today  about  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  a  manufacturer's 
gross    sales    goes    into   dealer 
advertising  helps.     Based   on 
the     estimated     $500,000,000 
total  sales  in  radio  for  1925, 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
about   $7,500,000   will   be   ex- 
pended for  sales  promotion  material    efforts    will    be    f; 
alone.     The  mortality  of  sales  helps 
is    appalling,    some    observers    esti- 
mating it  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent. 
On  the  basis  of  this  estimate  radio 
manufacturers  are  wasting  $6,000,- 
000  this  year  on  unused  and  abused 


more    effective 


when  they  drop  such  phrases  as 
"consumer  acceptance,"  "national 
coverage,"    " 


cumulative  effect"  and 
"millions  of  readers."  To  the 
dealer's  mind  all  these  high  sound- 
ing subjects  are  the  manufacturer's 


sales   helps.     This   is   a   tremendous  problem  and  he  is  interested  only  in 

burden  for  the  public  to  bear,   and  the    $21.50    list   price   sale    to   John 

while     practically     every     manufac-  Jones,  who  lives  around  the  comer 

turer  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  and  short  cut  methods  of  reaching 

eliminate    it,    not    a    great    deal    of  him.     If  manufacturers  will  bear  in 

progress  has  been  made.     This  con-  mind    the    specific    customer    rather 


than  the  national  market  they  will 
find  their  efforts  getting  under  Mr. 
Dealer's  skin  much  more  effectively 
than  heretofore. 

ANOTHER     important     cause     of 


dition  holds  true  of  other  industries 
as  well. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
retailers  do  not  respect  the  material 
sent  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
literature    may    be    improperly    or 

poorly  prepared.  Fortunately,  this  /Y  mortality  is  careless  distribution 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  too  much  "dumping"  of  adver- 
but  where  poor  preparation  has  oc-  tising  literature.  Unless  proper  pre- 
curred,  dealers  have  been  quick  to  cautions  are  taken,  it  must  be  re- 
estimate  the  real  value  of  such  ma-  membered  that  a  large  package  of 
terial  as  they  receive  and  treat  it  literature  may  find  its  way  to  a  cozy 
accordingly.     A  far  more  important    little  corner  somewhere  underneath 


cause  is  the  fact  that  the  dealer  is 
not  sold  on  the  main  idea  behind 
each  particular  piece  of  advertising 
material,   nor   is   he   thoroughly   ac- 


the  counter  to  rest  quietly  until  its 
usefulness  has  passed,  and  if  there 
is  a  shipping  department  in  the  re- 
tailer's   store    there    is    much    more 


quainted  with  the  proper  method  of  chance  of  this  happening  than  in  the 
using  it.  To  be  sure,  most  advertis-  smaller  shop.  This  leads  the  dealer 
ing  departments  publish  direction  to  regard  display  material  as  some- 
sheets  and  write  many  letters  on  the  thing  which  costs  nothing,  because 
proper  use  of  advertising  material,  of  the  large  supply  of  it.  Even  the 
but  in  most  cases  the  ideas  are  apt  most  aggressive  dealer  is  slow  to 
to  be  over  the  dealer's  head.     Such  grasp    the    sales    possibilities    in    a 


piece  of  advertising  matter, 
and  a  package  of  this  ma- 
terial apparently  dropped 
fiom  the  skies  with  no  simple 
plan  from  the  manufacturer 
on  how  to  use  it  has  little 
chance  of  accomplishing  its 
full  mission. 

There  are  numerous  possi- 
ble remedies  for  these  weak 
links  in  the  sales  promotion 
^ct-up.  They  are  not  cure- 
alls  and  in  some  cases  they 
may  not  be  as  effective  as 
one  would  hope,  but  at  least 
they    indicate    some    methods 

Nfor  combatting  this  costly 
wastefulness.  One  method, 
and  it  is  a  good  one,  of  se- 
curing the  respect  and  co- 
operation of  tradesmen  in 
sales  promotion  helps  is  first 
to  consult  them  on  what  they 
want  and  will  use  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  fea- 
tures. A  questionnaire  will  bring 
forth  thousands  of  requests  for  per- 
sonal and  individual  attention  and 
services.  These,  of  course,  cannot 
always  be  answered  nor  complied 
with  individually,  but  the  two  or 
three  really  good  ideas  which  un- 
doubtedly will  come  to  light  in  the 
answers  received  will  be  well  worth 
the  trouble.  Then  the  slogan, 
"10,000  blank  dealers  prepared  this 
window  display,"  can  be  used  with 
very  marked  effect,  and  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  creating  the  in- 
terest and  respect  in  advertising 
helps  that  is  so  greatly  desired. 

A  modification  of  this  idea  is 
effectively  demonstrated  by  the 
bakers  of  Bond  Bread,  who  adver- 
tise this  slogan:  "50,000  House- 
wives Baked  This  Loaf  of  Bread." 
Originally,  this  baking  company 
asked  all  the  housewives  of  the 
nation  to  send  in  their  favorite 
bread  recipes,  and  from  the  thou- 
sands received  the  most  popular 
combination  of  ingredients  was  de- 
veloped. This  means  is  most  effect- 
ive in  that  it  gives  the  dealer,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  bread,  the  consumer, 
something  approaching  a  personal 
interest  in  the  product  involved. 

Bear  in  mind  the  dealer  viewT)oint 
in  preparing  all  literature  and  ad- 
vertising.    Remember  he  is  just  an 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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Steve  Nag  and  Tresa  Ferrantti 

Aji  Article  Which  Calls  the  Roll  of  Some  Prospect  Lists 

By  Marsh  K,  Powers 


"We  are  God's  chosen  few. 
All  others  will  be  damned. 
There  is  no  place  in  Heaven  for 

you. 
Wecan't  have  Heaven  crammed." 

THE  man  who  penned 
that  stanza  of  an  old 
English  hymn  and  the 
congregations  which  sent  it 
lustily  reverberating  up  into 
church  rafters  basked  in  the 
warmth  of  a  self-satisfying 
egocentricity.  Surely  a  state 
of  mind  so  wholly  free  of 
misgivings  is  an  enviable 
situation,  even  though  a  per- 
ilous one. 

"To  the  outer  darkness 
with  all  who  are  not  of  us 
and  not  of  our  kind!" 

Unfortunately  for  its  com- 
placency, the  business  world 
can't  afford  to  be  so  sweep- 
ingly  scornful  of  those  who 
do  not  fit  into  the  accepted 
pattern.  Thete  is  volume  to 
be  attained,  if  dividends  are 
to  be  declared,  and  volume 
can  be  fattened  by  the  copper 
pennies  and  silver  coins  and 
silk-threaded  dollar  bills  by 
those  who  fail  to  fit  the  pat- 
tern, just  as  acceptably  as  by 
the  currency  of  the  cultured 
inner  circle. 

As  a  result,  salesmen  and 
sales-people  ignore  social, 
cultural,  and  moral  lines  of 
demarcation  and  seek  only  to 
apply  their  energy  where 
there  is  the  wherewithal  to 
payments. 

A  thin-pursed  deacon  does  not 
compare,  in  their  eyes,  with  a  god- 
less bootlegger.  A  professor  in  a 
divinity  school  is  not  always  the  de- 
sirable addition  to  a  customer's  list 


(g  Hrmvn  Bros 

IN  thi.s  nation  of  ours  English  is  not  every- 
where the  simple,  easily  understood  thing 
it  is  in  our  advertisino;  conference  rooms.  Yet 
much  copy  for  low-cost  staples,  which  find  their 
market  as  readily  in  the  immigrant  as  in  the 
educated,   is   worded   in   elaborate   polysyllables 


make 


inhabitants  within  our  borders  to 
whom  the  English  language  is  not 
the  simple,  easily  understood  thing 
that  it  is  in  the  advertising  confer- 
ence room. 

In  a  comprehensive  list  of  adver- 
tised commodities  there  is,  of 
course,     a     considerable     proportion 


chandise,  to  restrict  the  ap- 
peal to  families  that  are 
American-born  or  of  English 
extraction. 

All  of  us  have  read  ramified 
statistics  on  this  phase  of  the 
market — the  percentage  of 
foreign-born,  their  division 
according  to  the  lands  of  their 
nativity,  and  the  number  of 
their  American-born  children. 
Statistics,  however,  have  a 
slippery  habit  of  rolling  off 
the  memories  of  men  who 
deal  in  words.  Personally  I 
find  it  a  wise  precaution  at 
frequent  intervals  to  read 
lists  of  names  which  afford 
accurate  cross-sections  of  our 
population.  They  are  daily 
available. 

For  instance,  there  are  the 
records  of  marriage  licenses 
issued.  Published  daily  in 
the  newspapers,  they  furnish 
an  accurate  picture  of  any 
community  or  communities 
in  which  you  are  interested. 
Take  time  to  read  the  list  re- 
printed below  and  you  will 
have,  as  an  example,  a  vivid 
and  true  reflection  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  year  1925:  John 
Liptak,  Julia  Welebir;  Saba- 
tina  Ferritto,  Tresa  Fer- 
rantti; Monroe  Brown,  Eu- 
nice Brooke;  John  Dhont, 
Marion  Bryd;  Robert  Hamil- 

ton,  E.sther  Waddell ;  Howard 

Teter,  Mildred  Jones;  Daniel 
Reese,  Sarah  Smith;  Frank  Ranfer, 
Sophie  Ranscher. 

Again — when  your  memory  needs 
refreshing — look  down  the  tabula- 
tion of  registered  births.  There  you* 
will  have  another  magnifying  glass 
which  will  never  very  greatly  distort 
the  truth  as  to  a  community,  even 


that  a  profane  and  unlettered,  but 

successful,  truckman  can  be.  which  can  properly  permit  the   use  though,  because  the  birth-rate  of  the 

However,     I     sometimes     wonder  of    fairly    intricate    and    reasonably  educated  classes  is  usually  lower,  it 

whether  the  advertising  craft  is  so  polysyllabled    advertising.     In    that  is   perhaps   somewhat   less   accurate 

carefully   and   wisely   democratic   as  same    list,    however,    are    scores    of  than  the  marriage  license  list.    Here 

are  salesmen.  daily    necessities,    the    low-unit-cost  is  a  sample  of  the  latter  to  consider : 

It  seems  to  be  fairly  obvious  that 


advertising  betrays  a  certain  con- 
sistent, though  perhaps  uninten- 
tional,  willingness   to   bar   from   its 


staples  of  existence,  which  are 
needed  exactly  as  much  by  the  un- 
cultured as  by  the  educated  families. 
Certainly     it     would     seem     short- 


circle  of  influence  that  great  host  of    sighted,    in    advertising    such    mer- 


Mrs.  George  Sajtos,  Mrs.  Henry 
Hendricks,  Mrs.  Harry  Vondrak, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Yauchar,  Mrs.  Frank 
Petsche,  Mrs.  William  Rolfe,  Mrs. 
Mrs.    Oscar    Lake,    Mrs.    Alexander 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  67] 
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An  Advertising  Trend  Toward 
Sophistication 

By  Frank  Hough 


SAGES  of  the  "profession"  tell 
us  that  the  power  of  advertis- 
ing rests  upon  its  appeal  to  cer- 
tain inherent  instincts  within  us. 
Greed,  envy,  sex  and  certain  other 
human  foibles  have  motivated  many 
a  nation-wide  campaign  which  has 
changed  buying  habits  almost  over 
night  and  carried  a  product  to  suc- 
cess over  a  field  of  competitors.  It 
would  be  platitudinous  to  reiterate 
that  the  flesh  is  v/eak,  and  futile  to 
lament  this  deplorable  fact.  So  the 
wise  man  accepts  the  inevitable 
philosophically,  cloaks  his  appeal 
with  such  beguiling  artistry  as  he 
has  at  his  command,  and  proceeds  to 
hit  us  in  our  weakest  spot. 

It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
lay  a  definite  finger  upon  any  one 
basic  appeal  underlying  the  "high- 
hat"  complex  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  noticeable  in  the  ad- 
vertising of  today.  Some  insertions 
preach  fear;  some  preach  greed, 
some  envy,  but  in  common  to  all  of 
them  is  the  appeal  to  the  great 
American  characteri.^tic  of  emula- 
tion. Just  as  Fourteenth  Street  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  Fifty-Seventh  Street 
in  the  matter  of  women's  fashions 
(even  as  Fifty-Seventh  Street  fol- 
lows Paris),  so  does  Flatbush  ape 
the    modes    and    manners    of    Park 


Avenue  and  the  East  Seventies. 
But  to  the  advertising.  Noticeably 
a  tendency  toward  so-called  sophisti- 
cation is  creeping  into  the  commer- 
cial pages  of  our  publications.  Such 
a  tendency  is  perfectly  healthy  and 
normal;  it  is  in  direct  coordination 
with  a  similar  trend  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  it  reflects  with  a  searching 
truthfulness  the  direction  of  the 
evolution  of  the  American  mind,  a 
type  of  mind  essentially  middle  class, 
in  the  European  connotation  of  the 
term.  Our  aristocracy,  such  as  it 
is,  holds  its  position  solely  by  ap- 
proximation— a  few  good,  old  mid- 
dle class  families  who  have  had  their 
money  and  its  resultant  "advan- 
tages" a  little  longer  than  a  few 
million  others. 

TO  the  common  or  subway  variety 
of  mind,  this  elite  is  shrouded  in 
an  aura  of  exotic  mystery,  symbolized 
as  in  the  movies  by  the  lorgnette  or 
the  high  hat,  depending  upon  sex. 
Individuals  may  be  seen  occasionally 
landing  from  the  Berengarw  upon 
the  picture  page  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
une, or  in  the  "golden  horseshoe"  of 
the  Metropolitan,  but  aside  from  that 
they  are  seldom  seen,  or  rather  rec- 
ognized, in  the  flesh.  The  imposing 
dowager  in  the  be-chauffeured  His- 


pana  may  be  the  wealthy  Mrs.  So- 
and-so— or  again  may  not;  the 
smartly-tailored  young  thing  just 
emerging  from  the  imposing  facade 
in  the  right  section  of  Park  Avenue 
may  be  one  of  the  current  debutantes 
— or  close  investigation  may  disclose 
that  her  social  connection  is  at  best 
the  American  equivalent  of  morgan- 
atic. 

But  there  are  certain  conventions 
which  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  life  of  this  exclusive  element  via 
the  novel  and  the  drama,  both  silent 
and  spoken.  Of  these,  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  that  elusive  character- 
istic known  as  sophistication.  Each 
year  the  colleges  turn  out  a  few 
thousand  more  superficially  polished 
youths  who  lend  weight  to  the  illu- 
sion, and  we  as  a  nation  are  still  just 
naive  enough  to  fall  heavily  for  the 
fetish.  Savoir  faire  is  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  national  deity,  while 
in  our  national  consciousness  the 
haute  monde  has  been  elevated  sev- 
eral long  jumps  on  the  far  side  of 
purgatory.  And  upon  this  state  of 
mind  rests  the  appeal  of  that  variety 
of  advertising  which  is  here  under 
discussion. 

Take  Listerine  as  the  first  exam- 
ple. Certainly  this  campaign  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description  here. 
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The  specimen  reproduced  shows  two 
figures  in  fancy  dress,  a  two-line 
dialogue  in  dramatic  form,  a  short 
subnote  in  small  type  and  a  great 
deal  of  white  space,  all  set  within  a 
simple  border.  This  advertisement 
is  pretty  nearly  perfect  for  convey- 
ing exactly  what  it  intends  to  con- 
vey. In  the  first  place,  it  possesses 
the  simplicity  and  good  taste  inher- 
ent to  true  sophistication.  Further- 
more, it  is  paradoxical  in  its  simul- 
taneous subtlety  and  forceful  blunt- 
ness.  It  pointedly  avoids  detailed 
discussion  of  an  indelicate  subject, 
and  by  that  very  avoidance 
emphasizes  its  point.  It  is  out 
and  out  fear  copy. 

CLIQUOT  CLUB  Pale  Dry 
Ginger    Ale    features    a 
duchess    at    the    Ritz.    What 
could     be     more     high     hat 
than  that  combination  ? 
The     whole     layout     exudes 
sophistication.     There   is  an 
obsequious     waiter    hovering 
in  the  background  (all  sophis- 
ticated waiters  are  obsequious 
and  they  invariably  hover,   I 
have  read)  ;  there  is  a  passing 
reference  to  pdte-de-fois-gras. 
Again  there  is  a  dramatic  dia- 
logue.   The  duchess  speaks  to 
Mildred,  her  American  friend, 
and  Mildred  orders  from  the 
waiter  the    "best   drink   that 
this  so-queer  prohibition  has 
given  to  America."  Obviously, 
Mildred  does  not  live  in  the      i 
Bronx.    She  is  one  of  the  peo-         V 
pie,  or  she  would  not  be  en- 
tertaining a  real,  live  duchess, 
scion   of  a   decadent   aristoc-      ,  ^\  , 
racy    from    somewhere    west      ' 
of  Suez.     The   implication  is 
equally  obvious  that  Mildred  is  one  of 
the  people  because  the  magic  words, 
pdte-de-fois-gras   and    Cliquot   Club, 
roll  from  her  tongue  with  such  eclat. 

Here  again  the  advertisement  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  message 
it  is  intended  to  convey.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  whole,  the  tasteful  art 
work,  the  phrasing  of  the  dialogue, 
all  create  the  esprit  in  which  the 
sales  message  is  conceived.  One 
actually  does  get  the  "feel"  of  the 
Ritz,  and  may  enjoy  a  certain  vicari- 
ous thrill  of  enjoyment  at  sharing 
for  a  moment  the  intimacy  of  the 
duchess,  the  pate  and  the  so-charm- 
ing Mildred,  who,  in  private  life, 
would  probably  pull  a  lorgnette  or 
its  equivalent  upon  your  approach. 

A  few  lines  of  selling  talk  in 
italics  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  the  layout  remark  that  Pale  Dry 
Cliquot  is  "ready  to  blend  its  exotic 
charm  with  other  drinks  wherever 
smart  people  sit  together."     Possi- 


bly that  is  gilding  the  lily  just  a 
bit,  but  it  does  pique  the  curiosity. 
Where,  for  instance,  do  the  feminine 
"smart  people"  carry  the  "other 
drinks"  referred  to?  This  question 
has  baffled  more  than  one  bourgeois 
mind,  but  the  artist  leaves  us  still 
in  the  dark. 

Either  of  the  two  examples  just 
cited  is  well  enough  done,  delicately 
enough  handled,  to  extend  its  appeal 
direct  to  the  class  of  persons  which 
its  art  work  and  copy  depicts.  To 
judge  all  advertising  of  this  type 
from  these  two  samples  would  be  to 


nicety  of  taste  of  that  remark  is  open 
to  question;  in  the  second  place, 
debutantes  do  not  go  in  for  that  pre- 
cise phraseology.  Mildred,  in  the 
advertisement  reproduced,  gets 
away  with  her  order  because  it  is 
delivered  to  a  waiter,  but  Heloise 
speaks  directly  to  the  clamoring  mul- 
titude of  readers  through  the  me- 
dium of  Mrs.  Fortescue.  She  makes 
her  pomt  with  more  force  than  sub- 
tlety, and  will  probably  sell  more 
ginger  ale  as  a  result,  for  the  Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie  like  their  "smart 
people"  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  Un- 
derstatement and  implication 
holds  very  limited  places  in  the 
modern  advertising  scheme. 


PED-E-MODE  Shoes  for 
Women  describe  a  pic- 
tured scene  in  narrative  dia- 
logue form.  Three  women, 
obviously  "smart,"  are  con- 
versing before  an  imposing 
facade,  while  a  Rolls-Royce 
with  a  chauffeur  beside  it 
ornaments  the  background. 
They  belong  to  that  remote 
class  which  has  all  the  money 
it  can  possibly  use,  as  is  made 
clear  by  the  columned  facade, 
the  Rolls  and  the  conversa- 
tion which  makes  up  the 
copy.  The  denouement  comes 
when  it  is  disclosed  that  their 
common  friend,  concealed 
somewhere  behind  the  al- 
ready mentioned  facade,  has 
invested  her  husband's 
Christmas  check  for  clothes 
under  the  expensive  guidance 
of  a  fashion  expert  who  in- 
sisted that  she  buy  Ped-e- 
mode  shoes  in  preference  to 
the  made-to-order  kind;  "the 
very  smartest  of  everything," 
the  copy  has  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  results  of 
this  advertising  were  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  number  of  style  experts 
who  specified  Ped-e-modes  after 
perusing  the  copy.  But  that  Christ- 
mas checks  fluttered  in  the  general 
direction  of  Ped-e-mode  dealers 
seems  a  foregone  conclusion.  Not 
many  of  such  checks  will  permit  of 
the  cost  of  e.xpert  advice.  Few  of 
their  recipients  travel  about  in  Rolls- 

SUBSEQUENT    members    of    the    Royces,  but  all  are  eager  to  keep  up 
Cliquot   series  lend  strength  to 
this  theory.    For  instance,  a  student 
of  the  photo-realistic  school  of  writ- 


'ictlcii^^oclc 


i# 


give  the  lie  to  the  writer's  previous  very 
statement  that  its  appeal  lay  in  the 
great  American  weakness  for  emula- 
tion. But  the  fact  that  such  speci- 
mens are  hard  to  find  gives  base  to 
the  assumption  that  they  are  too 
well  done,  too  perfect  in  their  so- 
phisticated subtlety,  to  convey  the 
advertising  message  to  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  which  is,  as 
previously  remarked,  the  great 
American  middle  class. 


ing  finds  difficulty  in  picturing  the 
jaunty  Heloise,  "with  whom  nicety 
of  taste  is  a  heritage,"  remarking  to 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  that  "All 
the  smart  people  (at  the  hal  masque 
depicted  in  the  illustration)  are 
drinking  Cliquot  Club  Pale  Dry 
Ginger  Ale."     In  the  first  place,  the 


with  the  best  in  smart  dress  so  far 
as  their  means  allow.  It  is  among 
these  that  the  advertising  result  will 
be  proved,  once  they  have  been  sold 
on  the  fact  that  Ped-e-modes  are  the 
thing  among  the  people.  Emulation! 
Although  the  vogue  for  this  type 
of  advertising  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing, it  is  really  not  a  new  thing  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Oving- 
ton's  has  been  doing  it  in  a  slightly 
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A.  Lincoln^  Advertising  Man 


By  William  E.  Barton 


PATRONS  of  the  post- 
office  at  New  Salem,  Illi- 
nois who  called  for  mail 
about  the  middle  of  March  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1832, 
may  not  all  have  received  let- 
ters, for  these  were  expen- 
sive luxuries,  but  no  one 
departed  without  a  missive  in 
reward  of  his  coming.  Every 
voter  in  the  New  Salem  pre- 
cinct, and  as  many  as  were 
conveniently  in  reach  over 
toward  Concord  and  around 
Clary  Grove,  received  a 
printed  message,  bearing  at 
the  bottom  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  the  date  of 
March  9,  1832.  Mails  were 
not  then  flooded  with  circu- 
lars. Any  piece  of  reading 
matter  was  worth  attention, 
and  this  one  was  particularly 
so.  In  this  broadside  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  announced  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  Leg- 
islature. It  was  not,  perhaps, 
his  first  piece  of  advertising, 
but  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  employed  the  printing 
press  for  the  purpose.  From 
that  date  until  his  death,  the 
smell  of  printers'  ink  was 
sweet  to  him. 

Abraham     Lincoln    was    a 
prince    of    advertisers.     The 
notion   that   he   was   a  modest   and    gamo  Journal,  and  had  his  handbill     French  pronunciation  of  the  Indian 
self-effacing   person,    who    hid   him-    printed.      He    and    his    friends    dis-     name)    and   then   and   still  the  Illi- 


MR.  BARTON  is  author  of  "The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  America's  foremost  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Incidentally  he  is  the  father  of  Bruce  Bar- 
ton,  well    known    advertising   man    and   writer 


born,  and  have  ever  re- 
mained, in  the  most  humble 
walks  of  life.  I  have  no 
wealthy  or  popular  relations 
or  friends  to  recommend  me. 
My  case  is  thrown  exclusively 
upon  the  independent  voters 
of  the  county." 

Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  a  remarkable  piece  of 
literature,  and  it  was  none 
the  less  notable  as  a  piece  of 
good  advertising  copy.  It  was 
read  by  firelight  all  over  his 
district,  and,  while  it  did  not 
elect  him,  it  polled  so  large  a 
vote  as  to  justify  his  running 
again,  and  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  and  in  every  one 
of  those  four  later  elections 
he  succeeded. 

Just  five  years  after  the 
first  advertising  campaign, 
Lincoln  moved  to  Springfield, 
and  established  himself  there 
as  a  lawyer.  But  politics  was 
still  his  chief  concern,  and 
politics  meant  advertising. 
Among  his  most  powerful 
friends  was  Simeon  Francis, 
who,  from  1832  until  1855 
was  editor  of  the  Journal, 
first  the  Sangamon  Journal, 
then  the  Sangamo  Journal 
(for  the  spelling  was  varied 
in  an  effort  to  approach  the 


self  from  the  public  gaze  and  reluc-  tributed  it. 

tantly     accepted      political     honors  He  did  not  discuss  national  poli- 

tvhen  they  were  thrust  upon  him  is  tics  of  which  he  knew  little  and  his 

about  as  far  from  the  truth  as  any-  constituents    cared    less.      He    dis- 

thing  that  could  be  imagined.  cussed    the    questions    in    which    he 

Consider  for  a  moment  this  first  knew   the   voters    of   the   Sangamon 

piece  of  advertising  for  which  Lin-  bottom  were  interested,  the  naviga- 

:oln  paid  the  printer.     He  was  just  tion   of   Illinois   rivers,  the   rate   of 

past  his  twenty-third  birthday,  had  taxation,  the  establishment  of  pub- 


nois  State  Journal.  The  Journal  be- 
came to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Lincoln's  personal  organ.  From  his 
first  residence  in  Springfield  until 
his  departure  to  Washington,  he 
wrote  many  of  its  editorials,  adver- 
tising his  own  principles,  and  now 
and  then  discreetly  but  effectively 
mentioning  his  name  in  approval  of 


had  less  than  a  year   of  schooling,    lie  schools,  and  matters  of  that  sort,     his  policies,  but  not  as  the  vn-iter  of 


had  turned  his  back  on  fai-m  work 
to  which  he  had  been  bred,  had 
made  a  tour  by  flat-boat  to  New 
Orleans,  the  second  in  his  expe- 
rience, and  had  gained  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  river  pilot,  a  wrestler,  a 
boxer,  a  referee  in  foot-races  and 
other  sports,  and  a  good  teller  of 
stories  in  the  country  store.  And 
he  aspired  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Legislature! 

Cherishing     that     ambition,     he 
sought    the    printer    of    the    Saw- 


Then  he  said: 

"But,  fellow  citizens,  I  shall  con- 
clude. Considering  the  great  degree 
of  modesty  which  should  always 
attend  youth,  it  is  probable  I  have 
already  been  more  presuming  than 
becomes  me.  .  .  .  Every  man  is  said 
to     have     his     peculiar     ambition. 


the  editorials. 

After  his  one  term  in  Congress, 
1848-49,  Lincoln  retired  from  poli- 
tics, but  returned  in  1854  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
He  had  to  do  some  more  advei-tising, 
and  he  did  it.  He  took  the  Chicago 
Tribune,    the    New    York    Tribune, 


Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  can  say     and  other  of  the  leading  papers,  and 


for  one  that  I  have  no  other  so  great 
as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed  by 
my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem.  ...   I  was 


when  he  renewed  his  subscription, 
he  was  accustomed  to  inclose  a  little 
note  to  the  editor,  saying  that  he 
read   the  paper  and   found   it  valu- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  56] 


A  SLOGAN  can  be  horridly  monotonous,  or  it  can  be  refreshed  and  intrenched  by  variety,  as  Fisk's  slogan 
has  been  reinvigorated.  It  was  none  too  sharp  a  phrase  when  it  was  born;  as  it  was  treated  over  the 
years  when  the  night-gowned  child  yawned  it  over  Broadway,  it  was  tiresome.  But  now  it  takes  on  new  life, 
with    drawings    of    the    "human    interest"    magazine-cover    school,    uniformly    good    and    ingeniously    varied 
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Why  One -Price  Space  in 
Periodicals? 

By  Carroll  Rheinstrom 

A  Question  of  Importance  to  Every  Man  Who  Buys, 
Sells,  or  Uses  Advertising  Space 


OH,  are  you  an  adver- 
tising man?  I  just 
love  to  read  adver- 
tisements. Especially  about 
Campbell's  Soups.  Aren't 
those    little    jingles    ju.st    too 


Gush,  commonplace  and 
an  anathema  to  all  of  us.  But 
isn't  it  amazing  how  Mr. 
Campbell  invariably  holds  the 
spotlight  in  such  playlets? 

Other  advertisers  spend 
far  more  than  Campbell's  an- 
nual appropriation.  Cleverer 
nursery  rhymes  have  been 
offered  to  catch  the  reader's 
fancy.  But  it's  Campbell 
every  time  when  a  trooper 
is  summoned  to  bear  the  ^= 
banner. 

Why  ?  I  asked  a  clever  copy  writer 
the  other  day.  His  answer  was 
exactly  as  I  had  expected.  It  is  the 
answer  that  more  than  one  adver- 
tising writer  has  offered.  You  your- 
self will  probably  agree  to  it. 

He    said,    "Because    Campbell    al 


Editor  s  Note 

MUST  monster  appropriations  be  the  price 
of  successful  space  buying  in  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals?"  asks  Mr.  Rheinstrom, 
editor  of  Keyed  Copy,  in  this  article.  For 
answer  he  proposes  a  radical  method  of  space 
selling  that  will  challenge  the  thoughtful  in- 
terest of  advertisers,  publishers  and  advertising 
agents. 

The  Fortnightly  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
sponsoring  Mr.  Rheinstrom's  proposal.  But  it 
is  glad  to  present  his  arguments  for  considera- 
tion, just,  as  it  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  views 
or  experiences  of  those  who  may  disagree  with 
any   of   his    ideas   or   opinions   on    this   subject. 


over  the  country, 
come     in     single 


Sometimes  they 
units — successful 
advertisements.  Sometimes  they 
come  in  pairs — success  vs.  failures. 
In  every  case,  however,  they  are  ac- 
companied by  all  the  facts  connected 

with    their    appearance.      The     in- 

ways  has  the  first  page  a ftei- reading    quiries    in   each   case   are   tabulated 
matter,    in    every    magazine 


used 

every  month.  People  get  used  to 
looking  for  it  there." 

Logical  enough.  But  examine  the 
answer  closely.  At  second  thought, 
it  seems  to  offer  material  for  fur- 
ther speculation.  Speculation,  that, 
in  time,  I  seriously  believe,  will 
engender  a  revolution  in  space  buy- 
ing policies! 

"The  first  page  after  reading  mat 


usual,  attractive.  But,  many 
were  not  particularly  out- 
standing; and  they  were  suc- 
cessful, falling  within  the  80 
per  cent  appearing  in  the 
before-specified  positions. 

Apparently  here  is  a  new 
theory  suggested:  that  the 
effectiveness  of  an  advertise- 
ment decreases  as  it  is  dis- 
tant from  the  main  editorial 
section. 

Witness  Number  Two: 
Some  weeks  ago,  a  very 
interesting  and  relevant  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
appeared  in  the  Fortnightly. 
The  article  described  Mr. 
Sumner's  experiments  with 
==^  the  placing  of  several  small 
International  Correspondence 
Schools  advertisements  in  a  maga- 
zine, instead  of  a  single  large  unit. 
But  a  condition  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  merits  of  small 
space,  vs.  large,  was  brought  out. 
A  condition  that  cannot  be  relegated 
to  future  experiment,  but  must  be 
immediately  considered.  A  condi- 
tion not  possibly  applicable  to  a 
limited  class  of  advertisers,  but  di- 
rectly concerning  every  space  buyer 


dovm  to  the  last  figure.  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  their  crea- 
tion are  given  in  complete  detail. 
The  page  positions  in  the  magazines  who  .spends  a  dollar  in  magazine 
in  which  they  appeared  are  noted.  space,  every  account  executive  who 
must    build    success    for   his    client, 

IN  going  over  this  wealth  of  ma-    every  copy   writer  who   must  draw 
terial,    I   find,   among   others,   one    inquiries  with  his  advertisement, 
very  remarkable  fact:  Wrote  Mr.   Sumner: 

Of  these  advertisements,  conceded 
by  their  authors  to  be  outstandingly 


"Occasionally,  the  same  piece  of  copy 

.    _  -  ^  ,  .,  oA  1.     would    show    an    amazing:    variance    in 

ter,    every     month."       If    Campbell     successful,    more   than    80   per   cent    p^ui^g  p^^gr  in  the  same  publication 


used  the  twenty-third  page  every 
month,  would  the  same  attention 
value  be  earned? 

Just  how  much  has  the  page  posi- 
tion in  a  magazine  to  do  with  the 
success  of  any  given  advertisement? 

The  court  will  come  to  order! 
The  first  witness  will  take  the 
stand : 


had  appeared  in  positions  before 
reading  matter,  in  pages  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5  after  reading  matter  and  on 
the  last  two  or  three  pages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not 
one  of  the  advertising  writers  sub- 
mitting these  examples  mentioned 
anything  about  page  position.  Each 
offered  as  a  reason  for  his  success 


To   my    office   every    month   come    some  copy  or  merchandising  theory, 
dozens   of   advertisements    from    all     Many    of    these    theories    were    un- 


In  some  one  month  it  would  pull  not 
only  stronger  than  any  other  advertise- 
ment in  the  issue  but  actually  twice  as 
strong  as  any  other.  When  repeated 
later  it  would  be  only  an  average  pro- 
ducer. Once  in  a  while  it  would  be 
the  poorest  producer  of  the  month. 

"Another    discovery    threw    a    mys- 
terious   factor    into    the    calculations. 
When  the  record  was  made  up  for  all 
the  advertising  done  in  one  issue  of  one 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  70] 
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Aren^t  Reading  Tastes  a  Fair 
Copy  Index? 


By  Norman  Krichbaum 


THERE  must  be 
produced  in  this 
land  of  the  free- 
for-all  business  scramble 
and  home  of  the  brave 
advertiser,  annually  or 
oftener,  some  hundreds 
of  magazine  articles 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  advertising  copy. 
Thirty  years  now,  man 
and  boy,  bull  and  bear, 
these  golden  manu- 
scripts have  accumu- 
lated, some  of  them  dust, 
some  of  them  renown. 
Were  they  all  to  be 
assembled  in  one  volu- 
minous volume — or  say 
rather  on  our  shelf  of  at 
least  five  feet — what  a 
rich  preceptory  of  copy 
experience  and  specula- 
tion we  could  pour  upon 
the  head  of  the  strug- 
gling scribe!  What  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do, 
what  to  write  and  what 
not  to  write — these 
vexatious  queries  we 
should  have  altogether 
a  n  s  w  e  red,  positively, 
negatively,    and    contra-  ' 

dictorily. 

Yet  the  copy  monitors  continue 
merrily  their  output  of  copy  on  copy. 
Why?  Because,  forsooth,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  or  isn't  real  copy 
appears  (atop  all  this  monumental 
research)  still  alive  and  kicking,  and 
yodeling  for  an  answer.  Is  there 
one?  Is  there,  in  any  academic  or 
textbook  sense,  a  laboratory  test,  an 
infallible  retort  to  that  famous  and 
infamous  impeachment  "Is  it  GOOD 
COPY?" 

I  hang  my  head  in  dubious  de- 
pression. I  fear  that,  even  if  we 
could  have  recourse  to  that  solid 
comfort  of  our  juvenile  days  (when 
even  arithmetics  possessed  their 
amenities)    and    "look    in    the    back 


Neither 


I  WRITE  a  piece  of  copy — hang  on  a  few  whimsical 
copy  antics — hook  up  some  passable  cartoons  with  it 
— and  let  it  go.  It  goes  big  'till  I  hear  from  Jack  Daw. 
Big  mistake,  says  he;  never  do  at  all.  Lacks  dignity, 
ridicules  tlie  product,  has  an  evil  back-lash.  Still  I  be- 
lieve in  that  copy.  J.  Daw  must  be  off  his  pins.  Only 
J.  Daw  happens  to  be  the  manufacturer,  so  the  copy 
expires    in     its    infancy.       Indeed,    who    shall    judge? 


ethics  and  principles  of  book  adver- 
tising, are  a  recurrent  example  of 
the  futility  of  reconciling  the 
opinions  of  intelligent  men  on  this 
score.  All  such  publicly  and  dog- 
matically expressed  opinions  are  a 
sure-fire  provocative  to  hostilities, 
armed  camps,  and  counter  charges. 
What  are  the  attributes  of  high- 
test  advertising  copy?  They  are 
about  as  susceptible  to  definition, 
ever,  as  the  attributes  of  Titian's 
Madonna  Casa  Pesaro  or  Barrie's 
cherished  Arcadia  or  (to  continue 
the  declivity  of  the  curve)  mince 
pie.  Cleopatra  was  compact  of  flesh, 
tints,    curves,    tresses,    moods,    viv- 


m   a    library? 
can  we. 

Time  out  of  mind, 
we  who  scratch  around 
more  or  less  effectively 
with  the  well  known  and 
little  understood  copy 
stylus  have  been  som- 
brely warned  against,  or 
zealously  proselyted  for, 
such  styles  of  copy  as 
have  been  pigeon-holed 
as  catalogue-ish,  over- 
technical,  p  r  o  z  y,  de- 
tailed, pedantic,  ordi- 
nary common-sensible, 
human  interest, 
"news  y,"  humorous — 
and  1002  others.  Hope- 
lessly entangled  among 
themselves,  you  have  the 
ardent  advocates  and 
disparagers  of  these 
myriad  brands  of  copy. 
Banners  are  flung  out, 
in  a  multi-colored  bed- 
lam, for  or  against  this 
and  that.  Who  shall 
judge,  who  shall  judge? 
I  write  a  piece  of 
copy.  John  Sweeney 
says  it's  too  detailed — 
'  no  one  will  read  it. 
J.  Sweeney's  copy,  on 
the  other  hand,  doesn't  tell  enough 
to  suit  me.  I  like  expository  copy. 
When  I  buy  a  motor  car,  take  it 
from  me,  I'm  not  interested  in  some- 
thing west  of  Laramie,  but  in  an 
oil-rectifier.  I'm  a  normal,  average 
human  being.  J.  Sweeney  must  be 
simply  eccentric. 

I  write  a  piece  of  copy.  It's  sup- 
posed to  help  sell  a  wire  stick  or 
support  for  plants,  vines,  flowers. 
I  wax  facetious — name  the  thing  a 
Vegetable  Crutch — hang  a  few 
whimsical  copy  antics  on  the  fellow 
— hook  up  some  passable  cartoons 
with  it — and  let  it  go.  It  goes,  big, 
until  I  hear  from  Jack  Daw.  Big  mis- 
take, says  he:  never  do  at  all.    Can't 


acity,    intelligence — and    what    else? 

of  the  book,"  the  answer  would  be    Good  copy  is  compact  of  words,  ideas,  create  sound  prestige   for  a  manu- 

found  missing.                                           pictures,   desires,   pi-ovocations — and  facturer  among  the  trade  that  way. 

The  recent  disputations  which  Mr.    what  else?     Can  you  define  it,  can  or  real  consumer  acceptance  either. 

Calkins  has  fermented  in  the  pages    you  measure  it,  can  you  transfix  it  Lacks    dignity,    ridicules    the    prod- 

of  this  very  publication,   anent  the     in    a    sentence,   or   in    an   essay,    or  uct,    has    an    evil    back-lash.      Still, 
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We  Disagree  with  Mr.  Loritner 

IN  the  January  30th  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  in  an  editorial  written  with  that  clarity 
of  expression  and  virility  of  conception  which  charac- 
terize all  of  his  writing,  George  Horace  Lorimer  takes 
the  medical  profession  to  task  for  suppressing  the 
"good  news"  about  health  and  hygiene. 

"The  science  of  medicine,  whether  because  of  or  in 
spite  of  its  abundant  store  of  Greek  and  Latin  jaw- 
breakers, is,  as  far  as  laymen  are  concerned,  the  most 
tongue-tied  of  all  the  learned  professions,"  says  Mr. 
Lorimer.  "The  tragedy  of  medicine  and  surgery  today 
is  the  appalling  amount  of  suffering,  affliction  and  mor- 
tality which  is  definitely  avoidable.  .  .  .  The  physi- 
cians, despite  the  best  of  intentions,  are  contributing 
far  less  effectually  than  they  might  to  the  cause  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Their  zeal  for  scientific  advancement 
knows  no  bounds,  but  they  forget  that  much  of  their 
newly  acquired  knowledge  must  remain  barren  until  it 
has  become  common  property  and  its  significance  has 
been  grasped  and  realized." 

So  far  we  are  in  complete  and  hearty  accord  with  Mr. 
Lorimer,  as  we  are  also  when  he  goes  on  to  urge  that 
some  national  body,  such  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, develop  a  program  for  attacking  the  problem 
"in  force  over  a  nation-wide  front."  But  when  he  goes 
on  to  recommend  that  local  organizations  should  "culti- 
vate their  home  papers  and  see  that  they  are  supplied 
with  simply  and  attractively  written  reports,"  and  fur- 
ther on  states  that  "...  if  the  doctors  would  supply 
the  brains  the  business  world  would  find  the  money,  and 
the  newspaper  publishers  would  furnish  the  white 
paper,"  we  disagree  with  him.  This  throws  the  whole 
idea  into  the  realm  of  pressagentry,  if  Mr.  Lorimer 
means  what  he  seems  to  mean. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  news- 
papers of  America  donate  the  "white  paper"  for  a  cam- 
paign of  education  on  health.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
depend  on  donated  space  because  this  would  subject 
all  articles  or  news  to  editing,  and  playing  up  some 
trivial  or  speculative  angle  or  feature  would  utterly 
destroy  their  serious  educational  value.  Furthermore, 
to  be  effective,  such  publicity  as  Mr.  Lorimer  prescribes 
should  be  featured  broadly  and  simultaneously  in  news- 
papers and  periodicals  all  over  America.  What  editor 
will  devote  his  columns  to  matter  that  he  knows  every 
other  editor  is  going  to  print?  What  editor  will  wage 
a  campaign  of  medical  education  of  the  breadth  desired 
by   Mr.   Lorimer,  or   with   the   necessary  persistency? 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  newspaper  publishers  fur- 
nish the  white  paper,  for  "the  business  world — [and 
why  leave  out  the  professional  world?] — -would  find 
the  money"  just  as  readily  for  the  space  as  for  the 
talent  to  write  the  kind  of  "news"  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
desires. 

Perhaps  it  was  self-consciousness  on  Mr.  Lorimer's 
part  that  caused  him  to  recommend  a  pressagent  method 
of  promoting  health.  We  cannot  conceive  an  editor  and 
business  man  of  his  astuteness  failing  to  appreciate 
the  limitations  of  this  method  of  approach  to  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  fundamental  jobs  in  all  the  world, 
a  job  which  ought  to  be  done  with  that  directness  and 


all-pervasiveness  which  characterizes  the  advertising 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  for  ex- 
ample. 

As  predicted  by  Robert  R.  Updegraff  in  an  article, 
"What  Next  In  Advertising?"  in  the  January  13th 
issue  of  the  Fortnightly,  the  future  is  going  to  show 
a  wide  application  of  advertising  to  the  social  needs 
of  America;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mistake  will 
not  be  made  of  attempting  to  do  the  job  in  donated 
white  space.  The  newspapers  and  the  magazines,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Lorimer's  own  powerful  medium,  will  do 
their  full  share  to  cooperate  with  leaders  who  will  or- 
ganize the  "news"  of  better  health  or  better  living; 
but  to  do  the  job  in  a  big,  fundamental  way,  the  ed- 
itorial columns  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  ad- 
vertising columns,  the  outdoor  poster,  the  street-car 
card,  the  electric  sign,  the  letter-carrier,  and  the  ether. 


Making  the  Advertiser  "Lean  Backward" 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  case  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  in 
conflict  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was 
decided  by  the  courts  against  the  big  soap  concern. 
The  decision  had  remarkable  consumer  advertising 
significance  in  that  it  brushed  some  technicalities  of 
the  law  aside  in  favor  of  meticulous  consumer  protec- 
tion; putting  up  to  the  manufacturer  the  burden  of 
avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  misrepresentation.  It 
must  be  realized  that  the  case  swings  on  the  principle 
of  unfair  competition;  the  right  to  use  the  word 
"naptha"  being  questioned  when  at  the  time  the  con- 
sumer receives  the  product  the  volatile  naptha  has 
invariably  nearly  all  evaporated. 

Said  the  court:  "This  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
naming,  labeling  and  advertising  of  a  soap  as  naptha 
soap,  which  does  not  contain  sufficient  naptha  to  be 
effective  as  a  cleaning  ingredient  and  substantially  to 
enhance  its  value  and  cleansing  power  when  used  by 
the  consuming  public,  are  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  constitute  a  violation  of  the  act  of  congress." 

The  fineness  of  the  line  drawn  is  best  understood 
when  it  is  realized  that  Procter  &  Gamble  put  naptha 
in  the  soap  at  the  time  of  manufacture  and  do  not  at- 
tempt a  deliberate  misrepresentation.  The  courts  are 
exerting  their  powerful  influence  not  alone  against  the 
conscious  fakir  in  merchandising,  but  also  against 
those  entirely  honest  concerns  who,  by  reason  of  cir- 
cumstances or  public  misconception  or  confusion,  pro- 
duce in  effect  an  even  slightly  misleading  result. 

The  world  of  trade  is  full  of  confusion  and  innocent 
misrepresentation  which  need  clearing  up,  and  it  is  a 
race  between  the  courts  and  organized,  self-conscious 
business  as  to  which  will  arrive  first  at  the  "leaning 
backward"  point  of  meticulous  truth.  Nothing  could 
be  more  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  remov- 
ing the  barnacles  of  trade.  This  month  the  Commercial 
Standards  Council,  an  afiiliation  of  over  a  hundred  busi- 
ness organizations  in  various  industries,  met  and  pur- 
sued further  their  united  labors  toward  raising  busi- 
ness standards  and  eliminating  trade  abuses. 

Nineteen  hundred  any  twenty-six  is  starting  aus- 
piciously for  business  in  more  ways  than  one. 
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Peru  Favors  American  Goods 

By  A.  L.  White 


THE  Tacna-Arica  controversy  with  this  low  purchasing  power  is  turer  found  that  the  automatic 
has  brought  Peru  into  the  an  ignorance  which  makes  the  people  scales  so  often  seen  in  the  United 
limelight  and  surrounded  it  hesitate  to  part  with  their  small  States  are  not  practical  for  the 
with  particular  interest  for  the  mo-  amount  of  money  without  being  sure  Peruvian  market  because  the  aver- 
ment to  the  obliteration,  possibly,  of  of  adequate  return.  In  attempting  age  customer  there  is  afraid  of 
the  more  permanent  interest  which  to  sell  scales  in  Peru  one  manufac-  trickery  and  wishes  to  watch  while 


people  of  the  United  States 
should  have  in  the  Andean 
regions  of  South  America  as 
markets  for  American  goods, 
and  in  the  fact  that  Peru  has 
always  been  friendly  to  the 
United  States  in  its  business 
relations  and  buys  a  good 
share  of  its  imports  in  this 
country. 

In  considering  the  Peruvian 
market,  all  of  the  natural 
factors  which  affect  trade 
have  to  be  taken  into  account 
— purchasing  power,  climate, 
topography  and  natural  pro- 
duction. Not  only  do  these 
have  an  influence,  but  Peru's 
tariff  laws  also  affect  trade. 

Peru's  wealth  consists 
largely  of  mineral  resources, 
and  its  greatest  exports  are 
copper  and  petroleum.  Al- 
though Peru  is  rich  in  min- 
eral resources,  which  should 
in  time  give  its  people  a  very 
good  purchasing  power,  at 
present  probably  as  large  a 
proportion  as  sixty  per  cent 
of  its  entire  population  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  million  is 
of  the  peon  class  with  a  low 
purchasing  power.    Combined 


IN  considering  the  Peruvian  market  we  must 
remember  that  although  a  large  part  of  the 
population  has  a  low  purchasing  power,  yet  in 
Lima  and  some  of  the  other  towns  there  are 
wealthy,  cultured  groups  whose  tastes  are  culti- 
vated to  appreciate  and  want  the  best  of  manu- 
factured   goods   that    the   exporter    can    supply. 


his  purchase  is  being 
weighed.  Consequently  the 
merchants  to  a  great  extent 
use  the  old-fashioned  scales 
on  which  the  weights  are 
placed  in  one  side  and  the 
article  in  the  other,  or  the 
style  with  a  bar  on  which  the 
weight  slides. 

Peru  as  a  whole  is  not  so 
poor,  however,  that  many  of 
the  semi-luxuries  cannot  be- 
bought,  and  in  Lima  and  some 
of  the  other  towns,  as  in  most 
Latin  American  countries, 
there  is  a  group  of  well-to-do, 
well  educated  people,  whose 
tastes  are  cultivated  to  ap- 
preciate and  want  the  best 
manufactured  articles.  Peru 
is  a  fairly  good  market  for 
paints  and  varnishes,  and  in 
1924  bought  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars'  worth.  In  the  use  of 
paint  the  climate  of  Peru  has 
an  effect.  There  is  very  little 
oil  paint  used,  since  the  dry 
climatic  conditions  are  more 
favorable  to  the  use  of  "cold 
water  paints." 

Among  the  semi-luxuries, 
are,    of    course,    automobiles,. 
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Industrial  Advertising  Needs 
Applied  Imagination 


By  M.  L.  Wilson 

Vice-President,  The  Blackman  Company 


THE  Century  Dictionary  defines 
Imagination  as: 
"Imagination — The  act  or 
faculty  of  forming  a  mental  image 
of  an  object  or  the  general  name  for 
the  totality  of  such  images. 

"The  act  of  devising,  planning  or 
scheming." 

I  rather  like  that  subdefinition — 
"The  act  of  devising,  planning  or 
scheming."  And  in  the  background 
I  like  to  think  of  imagination  as  used 
always  to  produce  bigger,  better  and 
more  profitable  results. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  imagination 
is  not  only  something  to  be  applied 
to  the  advertising  itself,  but  most 
distinctly,  it  is  the  very  act  of  de- 
vising or  planning  the  campaign  of 
which  copy  is  only  a  component  part. 

I  wrote  to  a  very  prominent  mem- 
ber of  an  efficient  industrial  paper's 
staff  and  asked  him  to  state  ten  ways 
by  which  imagination  could  be  ap- 
plied to  industrial  advertising. 

He  answered  me,  or  rather  dodged 
the  question  in  this  way: 

"I  do  not  know  one  reason  why  as 
much  imagination  or  more  is  not 
required  in  industrial  advertising  as 
in  general  consumer  advertising. 
The  only  thing  is  that  the  imagina- 
tion takes  a  different  form  and 
industrial  advertising  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  utility  of  a 
product,  whereas,  in  consumer  goods, 
you  have  whims  and  fashions  and 
'keeping  up  with  the  Jones'  to  bear 
in  mind." 

Do  you  all  really  look  at  it  that 
way?  I  don't  think  you  do.  I  take 
issue  with  him,  big  man  that  he  is, 
on  most  of  the  statements  he  makes. 

I  don't  think  more  imagination  is 
required  in  industrial  consumer  ad- 
vertising than  in  general  consumer 
advertising.  When  as  much  is  dis- 
played it's  time  to  talk  more.  I  don't 
think  imagination  takes  a  different 
form  when  applied  to  industrial 
advertising — I  think  it  is  the  same 
imagination   applied   in   exactly  the 


same  way  to  meet  different  condi- 
tions. 

I  think  in  many  cases  the  manu- 
facturer in  industry  has  his  troubles 
"Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses." 

For  example:  The  manufacturer 
who  will  displace  "Barrelled  Sun- 
light" in  its  prestige  with  industry 
has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  "Duco." 

No!  Imagination,  both  in  manu- 
facturing (note  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Office)  selling,  marketing  and 
advertising,  is  making  "keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses"  a  very  real  thing 
to  many  old  fogies  who  would  other- 
wise be  talking  of  how  great  they 
used  to  be  and  how  rotten  business 
is  now. 

IT'S  no  good  using  imagination  in 
copy  if  the  people  back  of  you  and 
about  you  think  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  arouse  another's  imagina- 
tion and  action,  and  that  is,  "to  give 
him  facts" — the  drier  the  earlier  to 
get  OK'd  —  a  technical  description 
of  a  machine,  its  uses  and  perhaps 
(as  a  great  concession)  a  picture  of 
the  old  man  telling  his  superin- 
tendent that  he  has  the  old  man's 
permission  to  instruct  the  purchas- 
ing agent  to  place  an  order  for  one. 
Now,   I'm  strong  for  facts.     But 


if  we  stated  facts  only  in  this  life 
we  would  be  liable  to  get  a  punch 
in  the  eye  every  morning  before  we 
got  down  to  business. 

By  all  means,  let  us  have  facts, 
but  let  us  have  them  convey  the 
truth  in  a  way  that  is  not  utterly 
selfish ;  in  language  that  is  obviously 
not  addressed  to  a  stick  of  wood. 

As  you  sit  down  to  write  an  adver- 
tisement, do  you  write  to  the  dry- 
fact  side  of  your  man,  or  do  you 
write  to  him  as  one  who  has  some 
imagination  and  who  is  actuated  by 
the  same  reactions  and  emotions  to 
which  you  react?  For,  remember, 
even  the  engineer  is  actuated  just 
as  you  are  by  love,  ^ear,  joy,  disgust, 
wonder,  anger,  elation,  desire  to  be 
one  of  the  crowd,  acquisition,  imita- 
tion and  habit.  Now,  why  on  earth 
isn't  it  just  as  reasonable  that  you 
should  be  able  to  reach  his  imagina- 
tion effectively  through  one  or  more 
of  these  emotions  which  form  his 
very  life,  as  it  is  to  try  to  reach 
him,  ignoring  his  human  side? 

Perhaps  one  good  thought  is, 
"Always  remember  that  the  man  you 
are  talking  to  is  human."  And  in 
the  doing  of  this,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  agree  with  me  that 
every  fact  concerning  the  machine, 
every  claim  you  make  for  perform- 
ance, must  be  stated  with  meti- 
culous clarity.  Where  technical 
language  is  used  it  must  be  abso- 
lutely accurate  so  that  your  flight  of 
imagination  may  not  be  marred 
by  the  invariable  semi-inaccuracies 
that  jar  on  us  when  we  read  the 
American  jokes  in  Punch.  Every- 
thing technical  must  be  right,  be 
stated  naturally,  and  what  is  not 
technical  must  never  be  obviously 
lugged  in  by  the  ears  to  make  the 
advertisement  look  imaginative. 

A  friend  of  mine,  while  criticiz- 
ing industrial  advertising,  brought 
up  a  real  point  when  he  mentioned 
the  weakness  of  "the  shifting  of 
imaginative  thought  in  the  planning 
of  advertising  campaigns  and  copy." 

I  suggest  this  may  be  overcome: 

First,  by  the  campaign  being  the 
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Steam  Railways  to  Continue 
Liberal  Expenditures 

THE  steam  railways  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
it  is  estimated,  will  spend  somewhere  between  $750,- 
000,000  and  $900,000,000  new  capital  for  equipment  and 
other  additions  and  improvements  to  their  properties  in 
1926  exclusive  of  current  repairs  and  maintenance.  In 
other  words,  they  will  continue  the  liberal  expenditure 
programs  which  have  characterized  their  administration 
since  the  war. 

You  can  effectively  reach  this  important  market  through 
the  five  departmental  publications  of  the  Railway  Service 
Unit.  These  publications  select  the  railway  men  you 
want  to  reach- — for  each  one  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  one  of  the  five  branches  of  railway  service. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The    House    of    Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J 

9 


All  five  publications 

are  members  of 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

New  Orleans.   Mandeville.  La.        San  Fr 


6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

isco        Washington.  D.  C.        London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste. 
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result  of  group  conferences  between 
officials,  the  sales  department,  and 
the  advertising  department. 

Second,  by  having  the  campaign 
based  on  a  definite  objective — an 
objective  that  is  interwoven  with  the 
imaginative  thinking  of  production, 
marketing,  sales  and  distribution. 

THIRD,  by  a  clearer  imaginative 
concept  of  what  you  are  doing. 

Fourth,  by  a  stronger  feeling  con- 
cerning the  part  advertising  must 
play  in  the  success  of  the  inter- 
related departments  and  the  business 
AS  a  whole — a  feeling  which,  to  be 
effective,  must  amount  to  conviction. 

Fifth,  by  the  cultivation  and  em- 
ployment of  more  permanent  motives 
in  thought,  word  and  deed. 

The  day  of  argument  is  over,  be- 
cause argument  begets  argument, 
and  you  can't  get  anywhere  in  busi- 
ness by  arguing. 

Imagination  dismisses  argument, 
and  if  properly  expressed,  substi- 
tutes for  it,  counsel  and  advice. 

When  you  display  imagination  you 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
theatrical.  The  quietest  looking 
advertisement  may  be  the  most 
imaginative,   if  in  no  other  respect 


than    merely    by    way    of    contrast. 

At  the  same  time,  unusual  illustra- 
tions, arresting  headlines,  and  an 
appeal  to  an  emotion  in  an  unex- 
pected way,  may  be  used  soundly  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  man  whose 
attention  is  hard  to  attract. 

An  advertisement  which  answers 
exactly  to  this  description  is  one  of 
a  series  published  by  Niles-Bement. 

I  confess  I  smiled  and  had  a  nice 
feeling  of  friendliness  as  I  glanced 
at  the  illustration  and  slid  easily 
into  the  text. 

The  illustration  was  of  one  of  the 
first  automobiles,  or  rather  "horse- 
less carriages."  Two  well-satisfied 
gentlemen  sit  on  the  high  seat  back 
of  the  low  dashboard.  The  gent  to 
the  left  has  sideboards  and  a  rakish 
Scotch  cap.  He  holds  the  steering 
rod  casually,  with  a  jaunty  air.  The 
gent  to  the  right  wears  an  English 
"bowler"  of  the  vintage  of  '06,  is 
very  stiff,  feet  braced,  and  evidently, 
conscious  that  he  is  having  his  pic- 
ture taken. 

The  caption  is  "DON'T  LAUGH." 

Under  the  caption  is  a  sub-cap- 
tion, "Think  of  the  old  machine  tools 
in  your  shop — tools  as  obsolete  as 
these  cars." 


Then  from  the  text,  "They  work, 
of  course,  just  as  this  old  car  will 
run,  but  they  are  slow,  costly,  and 
hopelessly  inefficient.  Get  'a  birth- 
day list'  of  your  tools.  Send  the 
list  with  the  dates  and  let  us  tell 
you  in  each  instance  why  the  tool 
is  or  is  not  obsolete  and  how  you 
can  replace  it  and  make  money  on 
your  investment." 

The  illustration  may  carry  the 
imaginative  load  of  an  advertise- 
ment. An  example  of  this  is  the 
series  of  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
advertisements  that  are  now  running 
in  industrial  and  architectural  press. 

The  text  "Towards  Tomorrow"  is 
so  short  that  the  whole  reliance  for 
effectiveness  is  placed  on  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  Ferris  pictures  of 
gigantic  cement  warehouses,  mag- 
nificent bridges,  impressive  double- 
decked  streets  of  concrete. 

DON'T  hesitate  to  acquire  from 
others  the  result  of  their  imagi- 
nation. 

Don't  fail  to  catch  the  imaginative 
outpourings  of  those  who  have  posi- 
tions not  the  highest. 

Don't    discourage    anybody    from 
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They  Chart  the  Dealers'  Maihngs 


OF  especial  in- 
terest is  the 
chart  repro- 
•duced  here,  clipped 
from  an  exceptionally 
good  dealer  sugges- 
tion book  issued  by 
the  Commonwealth 
Shoe  &  Leather  Com- 
pany of  Whitman, 
Mass. 

The  highly  con- 
structive quality  of 
this  chart,  its  sim- 
plicity and  direct- 
ness, all  combine  to 
make  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  use  of  direct  mail  by 
the  manufacturer's  dealers,  a  prob- 
lem which  has  baffled  many  a  manu- 
facturer before  this.  Here  is  no 
long-winded  appeal  to  economic 
senses,  to  logic,  with  exhaustive 
discourses  upon  the  power,  theory 
and  efficaciousness  of  national  ad- 
vertising or  of  dealer  tie-up.  In- 
stead the  appeal  is  entirely  to  reason 
and  practical  common  sense.  The 
chart  is  not  provocative  of  thought, 
but  most  emphatically  it  is  provoca- 
tive of  action. 

Under  the  head,  "The  Letter  You 


Follow  the  Bostonians  Letter  Chart 
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Write  Is  Very  Important,"  the 
dealer's  attention  is  called  to  the 
very  obvious  but  often  disregarded 
fact  that  a  special  letter  to  a  certain 
general  type  of  man  will  have  a 
great  deal  more  telling  effect  than 
just  an  ordinary  stereotyped  sales 
letter  such  as  he  may  receive  hun- 
dreds of  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
And  following  closely  this  sugges- 
tion comes  the  chart,  which  shows 
the  two  broad  types  which  constitute 
the  most  profitable  market  for 
the  product  advertised — Bostonian 
Shoes.      Under   the  two  main  head- 


ings are  subdivisions, 
and  in  the  other  two 
columns  of  the  chart 
are  simple  references 
as  to  where  the  dealer 
may  obtain  the  names 
of  the  individuals 
from  which  to  make 
out  his  mailing  list. 
There  follows  an 
offer  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  send  sample 
letters  of  the  kinds 
intimated  upon  re- 
quest from  the 
dealer,  and  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  spe- 
cial letters  for  special  occasions. 
This  includes  new  comers  to  town, 
men  about  to  be  married,  men  who 
have  been  promoted  or  elected  to 
office,  patrons  of  banquets,  dances, 
etc.,  old  customers  who  have  not 
bought  for  some  time,  old  customers 
ready  for  a  new  order,  new  custom- 
ers and  men  just  married.  Hints 
are  given  where  the  names  may  be 
obtained  and  a  keynote  for  each 
type  of  letter  is  suggested. 

Altogether,  a  most  helpful  and 
concrete  stimulus  to  dealer  enter- 
prise.    It  should  produce  results. 
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Did  you  have  an  appointment  ? 


She's  awfully  sorry,  but  Mr.  Robinson 
is  tied  up,  and  can't  see  anyone  who 
hasn't  an  appointment.  As  usual,  the 
unheralded  salesman  is  out  of  luck. 

"Getting  right  in"  to  the  key  man  is  as 
important  in  an  advertising  campaign 
as  in  personal  forms  of  selling.  It  de- 
mands that  those  publications  be  used 
which  combine  the  right  type  of  contact 
with  the  right  type  of  reader. 

In  judging  business  papers,  A.B.P. 
membership  is  a  sure  indication  of  just 
this  kind  of  publication.  An  A.B.P. 
paper  has  regular  "appointments,"  with 
men  who  have  the  say  in  buying  sup- 
plies, equipment,  raw  materials,  goods 
for  retail  sale — whatever  the  different 
branches  of  trade  or  industry  may  need. 

A.B.P.  contacts 
inspire  confidence 

These  papers  carry  real  weight  with 
their  readers  because  of  the  consistently 


high  character  of  their  editorial  and 
advertising  pages — a  character  which 
they  are  pledged  to  maintain,  as  a  con- 
dition of  A.B.P.  membership.  Readers 
depend  on  them  for  authentic  up-to-the- 
minute  trade  news,  descriptions  of  re- 
cent technical  improvements,  workable 
suggestions  for  greater  economy. 
Advertising  in  A.B.P.  papers  is  natur- 
ally, followed  with  keen  attention — a 
real  bread-and-butter  interest. 
All  A.B.P.  papers  furnish  A. B.C.  cir- 
culation audits.  And,  the  fact  that  these 
publications  are  "specifically  built  for 
definite  fields"  selects  the  right  type  of 
reader. 

Consult  our  Advisory  Service  Depart- 
ment without  obligation.  It  will  gladly 
tell  you  how  a  company  can  make  profit- 
able A.B.P.  contacts. 


of  The  Associated 
Piifrcrs,  Inc."  means 
nnlalums,  PLUS  the 
Uiiidards   in   all   other 
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A  Charity  Solicitation  That 
Returned  100  Per  Cent  Plus 


By  Bruce  Barton 


DEAR  Mr.  Blank: 
For  the  past  three 
or  four  years  things 
have  been  going  pretty  well 
at  our  house.  We  pay  our 
bills,  afford  such  luxuries  as 
having  the  children's  tonsils 
out,  and  still  have  something 
in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  So  far  as  business  is 
concerned,  therefore,  I  have 
felt  fairly  well  content. 

But  there  is  another  side  to 
a  man  which  every  now  and 
then  gets  restless.  It  says: 
"What  good  are  you  anyway  ? 
What  influences  have  you  set  ■— — ^ 
up,  aside  from  your  business, 
that  would  go  on  working  if  you 
were  to  shuffle  off  tomorrow?" 

Of  course,  we  chip  in  to  the 
Church  and  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
dribble  out  a  little  money  right 
along  in  response  to  all  sorts  of  ap- 
peals. But  there  isn't  much  satis- 
faction in  it.  For  one  thing,  it's 
too  diffused  and,  for  another,  I'm 
never  very  sure  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  thing  I'm  giving  to  is  worth 
a  hurrah  and  I  don't  have  time  to 
find  out. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  said :  "I'd 
like  to  discover  the  one  place  in  the 


Editor's  Note 

A  FEW  prominent  advertising  men  to  whom 
this  letter  was  shown  are  unanimous  in  de- 
claring it  one  of  the  most  effective  solicitations 
for  a  charitable  cause  which  they  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  sent  out  over  Mr.  Barton's  signa- 
ture to  a  selected  list  of  twenty-four  prominent 
men,  all  personal  friends  of  the  writer.  Re- 
turns totaled  approximately  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash  toward  the  endowment  fund  in 
question,  an  achievement  well-nigh  unique  in 
such  a  field  so  far 


we  are  able  to  ascertain, 


were  stalwart  lads  and  lassies.  They 
fought  the  first  battle  against  the 
British  and  shed  the  first  blood.  In 
the  Revolution  they  won  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain.  Later,  under 
Andy  Jackson,  they  fought  and  won 
the  only  land  victory  that  we  man- 
aged to  pull  off  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Although  they  lived  in  southern 
states  they  refused  to  secede  in 
1860.  They  broke  off  from  Virginia 
and  formed  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; they  kept  Kentucky  in  the 
Union;  and  they  sent  a  million  men 
into  the  northern  armies.  It  is  not 
United  States  tvhere  a  dollar  does  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  the 
more  net  good  than  anywhere  else."    deciding     factor     in     winning     the 


It  was  a  rather  thrilling  idea,  and  I 
went  at  it  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  our  advertising  agency  con- 
ducts a  market  investigation  for  a 
manufacturer.  Without  bothering 
you  with  a  long  story,  I  believe  I 
have  found  the  place. 

This  letter  is  being  mailed  to  23 


struggle  to  keep  these  United  States 
united. 

THEY  have  had  a  rotten  deal  from 
Fate.  There  are  no  roads  into 
the  mountains,  no  trains,  no  ways  of 
making  money.  So  our  prosperity 
has  circled  all  around  them  and  left 


men  besides  yourself,  twenty-five  of    them  pretty  much  untouched.    They 


us  altogether.  I  honestly  believe  that 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
maximum  amount  of  satisfaction  for 
a  minimum  sum. 

Let  me  give  you  the  background. 

Among  the  first  comers  to  this 
country  were  some  pure  blooded 
English  folks  who  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia but,  being  more  hardy  and 
venturesome  than  the  average, 
pushed  on  west  and  settled  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North    and    South    Carolina.      They 


are   great   folks.     The   girls   are  as 

good   looking  as   any   in  the  world,     and  put  himself  through  college.  He 


This  gives  you  an  idea  of 
the  raw  material.  Clean, 
sound  timber — no  knots,  no 
worm  holes;  a  great  contrast 
to  the  imported  stuff  with 
which  our  social  setlements 
have  to  work  in  New  York 
and  other  cities. 

Now,  away  back  in  the 
Civil  War  days,  a  little  col- 
lege was  started  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains.  It  started 
with  faith,  hope,  and  sacrifice, 
and  those  three  virtues  are 
the  only  endowment  it  has 
ever  had.  Yet  today  it  has 
^—  accumulated,  by  little  gifts 
picked  up  by  passing  the  hat, 
a  plant  that  takes  care  of  3000 
students  a  year.  It's  the  most  won- 
derful manufacturing  proposition 
you  ever  heard  of.  They  raise  their 
own  food,  can  it  in  their  own  can- 
nery; milk  their  own  cows;  make 
brooms  and  weave  rugs  that  are 
sold  all  over  the  country;  do  their 
own  carpentry,  painting,  printing, 
horseshoeing,  and  everything,  teach- 
ing every  boy  and  girl  a  trade  while 
he  and  she  is  studying.  And  so  effi- 
ciently is  the  job  done  that — 

a  room  rents  for  60  cents  a  week  (in- 
cluding heat  and  light) 
meals  are  11  cents  apiece  (yet  all  the 
students  gain  weight  on  the  fare; 
every  student  gets  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day) 
the  whole  cost  to  a  boy  or  girl  for  a 
year's  study — room,  board,  books,  etc. 
—is  $146.  More  than  half  of  this  the 
student  earns  by  work;  many  stu- 
dents earn  all. 

One  boy  walked  in  a  hundred 
miles,  leading  a  cow.  He  stabled 
the  cow  in  the  village,  milked  her 
night  and  morning,  peddled  the  milk, 


Take  one  of  them  out  of  her  two- 
roomed  log  cabin  home,  give  her 
a  stylish  dress  and  a  permanent 
wave,  and  she'd  be  a  hit  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Take  one  of  the  boys,  who 
maybe  never  saw  a  railroad  train 
until  he  was  21 :  give  him  a  few 
years  of  education  and  he  goes  back 
into  the  mountains  as  a  teacher  or 
doctor  or  lawyer  or  carpenter,  and 
changes  the  life  of  a  town  or  county. 


IS  now  a  major  in  the  United  States 
Army.  His  brother,  who  owned  half 
the  cow,  is  a  missionary  in  Africa. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates go  back  to  the  mountains,  and 
their  touch  is  on  the  mountain  coun- 
ties of  five  states:  better  homes, 
better  food,  better  child  health,  bet- 
ter churches,  better  schools ;  no  more 
feuds;  lower  death  rates. 

Now    we    come   to    the   hook.      It 
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Are  You  Writing  to  Companies 
— or  People  ? 

By  W.  Hunter  Snead 

Publicity  Division  Manager,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ARE  you  writing  to  companies 
— or  are  you  writing  directly 
.to  interested  individuals?  Are 
your  letters  addressed  only  to  a  list 
of  foundries,  or  machine  shops,  or 
paper  mills,  etc.,  when  you  conduct 
a  direct-mail  campaign?  Or  are 
your  letters  written  to  people  who 
are  interested,  or  can  be  interested 
in  what  you  have  to  sell? 
•  In  other  words,  are  your  mailings 
getting  to  the  proper  persons,  or 
just  to  the  boy  at  the  mail  desk? 
It  all  depends  upon  the  mailing  list, 
how  thoroughly  it  has  been  built  up, 
how  much  time  and  patience  have 
been  spent  on  it.  There  is  more 
to  a  mailing  list  than  just  a  list  of 
names.  The  difference  in  answers 
to  those  questions  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  direct-mail  selling 
efforts  being  put  ove7- — or  put  under. 

How  many  times  do  broadsides — ■ 
yes,  even  letters — reach  the  proper 
individual  in  a  company's  organiza- 
tion, if  the  name  of  a  person  isn't 
included  in  the  address? 

If  the  mailing  piece  travels  on 
such  a  schedule,  then  it  gets  batted 
around  rather  than  delivered  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  should  get  it — who  is  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  product  adver- 
tised. All  the  definiteness,  positive- 
ness  of  that  piece  is  lost. 

Several  weeks  before  Christmas, 
broadsides  were  sent  to  over  600 
electrical  retailers  telling  about  a 
cooperative  plan  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising. About  75  were  prospects, 
but  the  others  should  know  about  it. 
In  one  city  there  were  ten  retailers 
who  should  have  responded  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  offer.  Did 
these  dealers  know  about  the  plan? 
Evidently  not,  for  they  said  they 
didn't  receive  the  broadside.  And 
it  wasn't  the  easy-to-throw-away 
kind.  Whether  or  not  this  instance 
proves  anything,  it  goes  to  show, 
rather  convincingly,  too,  what  hap- 
pens to  mailing  pieces  when  the 
man's  name  is  left  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  221  broadsides 
were  mailed  addressed  to  individuals 
two    days    before    this    article    was 


written.  The  next  day  there  came 
a  telephone  call  for  prices,  and  since 
then  several  return  cards  have  been 
received.  More  are  bound  to  follow. 
This  is  the  reward  of  a  carefully 
compiled  mailing  list,  which  wasn't 
built  up  within  a  few  days. 

Now  comes  the  question,  "How 
shall  we  secure  names  of  interested 
individuals  in  companies  who  aren't 
yet  our  customers?" 

HERE  is  one  time  when  you  can- 
not go  to  your  own  salesmen  for 
information.  But  you  can  depend 
upon  the  mail  to  bring  back  these 
much-needed  names.  Later  the  tables 
can  be  turned.  The  advertising  de- 
partment can  take  the  names  of 
keenly  interested  people  to  the  sales 
manager. 

The    following    letter    brought    a 
high   percentage   return   of  the   de- 
sired results: 
Gentlemen : 

Who  in  particular  in  your  organiza- 
tion is  interested  in  electrical  equip- 
ment for  your  plant? 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  compiling  a 
list  of  industrial  plants  in  Michigan, 
and  will  appreciate  your  telling  us  the 
name  of  the  person,  or  persons,  to 
whom  our  letters  on  motors  and  other 
equipment  should  be  addressed. 

Please  jot  down  this  information  in 
the  space  below,  returning  this  letter 
in  the  attached  stamped  envelope— to- 
day. 

Cordially  yours, 
Publicity  Division  Manager. 
Snead — Publicity 
Westinghouse — Detroit 

Letters  on  electrical  equipment 
should  be  addressed  to : 


Mr. 


Position . 


Make  it  easy  for  people  to  answer 
questions,  and  they  will,  in  most 
cases.  To  the  357  names  on  a  cer- 
tain list  recently  bought  from  a  local 
directory  house,  this  letter  was 
mailed  with  a  stamped  return  en- 
velope. 

This  letter  was  mailed  on  the 
eleventh.  By  the  fifteenth.  34  per 
cent    had    replied,    had    given    the 


names  of  individuals  interested  in 
our  type  of  equipment.  In  addition 
to  having  the  names  of  122  active 
men  in  the  companies  we  wrote  to, 
thirty  companies  gave  us  two  names 
when  replying. 

The  extra  name  gives  us  one  more 
contact  with  thirty  companies,  one 
more  entering  wedge,  one  more  per- 
son to  write  and  talk  to,  to  tell  about 
our  company  and  the  service  we 
have  for  them.  These  extra  names 
will  offset  any  returns  that  do  not 
come  in,  for  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  results  will  be  100  per  cent, 
or  even  90  per  cent,  which  would 
allow  for  concerns  that  have  gone 
out  of  business  or  moved  and  did 
not  leave  any  address. 

Another  instance  of  securing  valu- 
able information  merely  for  the 
asking,  plus  a  two-cent  stamp  and 
self-addressed  envelope,  is  in  the 
case  of  question-letter  to  880  elec- 
trical   concerns. 

UNDER  a  general  classification 
their  names  had  appeared  for 
months.  Mailings  had  been  made 
but  nothing  very  noticeable  had 
resulted.  It  was  just  a  mailing  list, 
so-called. 

A  new  product  was  put  on  the 
market.  A  certain  class  of  pros- 
pects had  to  be  reached.  It  was 
essential,  first,  to  find  out  if  our  mes- 
sage would  reach  the  proper  people. 
A  similar  letter  to  the  one  sent  on 
Jan.  11,  was  mailed,  stamped  en- 
velope included,  of  course.  In  that 
letter  was  given  the  definition  of 
the  class  of  companies  we  wanted  to 
include  in  our  list,  and  below  was 
a  place  to  check  either  yes  or  no. 

As  result  of  this  mailing,  today 
we  have  221  names  that  represent 
sales  possibilities,  names  that  repre- 
sent a  source  of  sales  on  certain 
products.  The  much-talked-about 
economic  waste  is  cut  to  the  core,  all 
dead  wood  has  been  thrown  out. 

Come  to  your  own  conclusions 
about  whether  or  not  it  is  worth 
digging  to  the  bottom  of  the  mailing 
lists  in  your  file,  and  making  them 
mean  more  than  a  list  of  names. 
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Yours  the  foundation — ours  the  framewori 

T^HE  success  of  any  line  selling  through  department  and  dry 
■"•  goods  stores  depends  on  inherent  merit,  appeal-power  and 
value.  Those  things  are  your  first  responsibility.  Then,  develop 
and  safeguard  your  success  by  framework  advertising  in  the 
Economist  Group.  No  other  action  can  establish  so  many,  so 
productive,  so  vital  market  contacts.  Tell  and  sell  the  merchant 
and  he'll  tell  and  sell  the  millions! 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


M  ERCH  ANT-ECONOMIST 


f  Reaching  30,000  stores  in  more  than 
retail  business  in  d 


centers — stores  that  do  75%  o/ the  country's   Tl 
retail  btisiness  in  dry  goods  and  dept.  store  lines.     Ask  aid — 239  W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.   Jj 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  reproduced  from  electrotypes  of  direct  line  wood  engravings  which  point  out  some  of  the 
possibilities  offered  by  this  art.  All  are  used  by  spscial  permission.  The  cut  above  at  left  gives  some  idea 
of  the  mechanical  precision  which  may  be  depicted,  large  or  small,  without  loss  of  detail.  Note  catalogue 
size  and  dealer  service  size.  The  Spanish  painting  shows  the  wide  range  of  tone  and  pictorial  effects  pos- 
sible while  the  Coty  package  below  is  an  illustration  which  has  proved  its  value  in  newspaper  circulation 

Direct  Line  Wood  Engraving 
as  an  Advertising  Tool 

By  George  Burnham 


IN  these  busy  days  of  rapid  pro- 
duction, excellent  photoengrav- 
ing and  wide  range  of  paper 
stocks  upon  which  to  reproduce  the 
sales  message,  there  is  one  medium 
of  printed  expression  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  being  sadly 
neglected.  This  is  a  medium 
which  need  not  and,  when 
properly  and  wisely  utilized, 
does  not  conflict  with  nor  in- 
fringe upon  the  prerogatives 
of  either  half-tone  or  zinc 
etching,  but  which  serves  its 
own  purpose  in  its  own  way. 
I  refer  to  the  wood  cut  or 
direct  engraving  on  wood. 

The  wood  cut  has  its  own 
particular  niche  in  the  pres- 
ent day  scheme  of  things;  a 
place  distinct  and  apart  from 
that  of  any  other  form  of  il- 
lustration, and  one  which  no 
other  medium  can  properly 
fill.  It  offers  to  the  advertiser  a 
weapon  which  he  may  or  may 
not  need  in  his  business.  If  he 
is  broad  minded  and  forward-looking 
he  will  study  this  weapon  and  how 
best  he  may  apply  it,  if  at  all;  for 
the  wood  cut,  oldest  and  long  disre- 


garded   illustrative    medium,    is    up     enormous  saving.    Secondly,  electro- 
and  riding  to  a  renaissance.  types    may    be    molded    direct   from 

The  word  "renaissance"  is  used  the  wood  cut,  and  such  electros  not 
advisedly.  The  present-day  direct  only  cost  less  than  similar  ones  from 
line  wood  cut  enters  the  field  of  ad-    halftones,  but  are  deeper  and  print 

more  easily  than  acid  etched 
plates.  Thirdly,  wood  cuts 
will  print  well  on  any  stock 
from  the  roughest  to  the 
best,  and,  fourth,  they  are 
preferred  for  dealers'  catalogs 
because  the  printing  costs 
are  less. 

Actually   the   wood   cut    as 
used    today    is    far    different 
from   its   historic   progenitor 
which     now    adorns    the    li- 
braries and  museums.    There 
is  a  delusion  which  still  pre- 
vails in  many  quarters  where 
it  should  long  since  have  been 
banished  that  the  wood  cut  is 
y.  Inc.      what   the   name    implies    and 
nothing  more :  simply  a  block 
of    wood    which    goes    to    press    as 
such  to  have   its   impression  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  paper.     Nat- 
urally,   where    such    a    supposition 
prevails,   the   prospective    user    will 
shy  away.     There  is  an  implication 
of    smudged    reproduction,    lack    of 
[continued  on  page  86] 


vertising  with  four  very  distinct 
and  very  pronounced  advantages 
which  are  too  pertinent  to  be  over- 
looked. In  the  first  place,  no  photo- 
graphing, drawing  or  retouching 
charge  is  made,  as  the  engraver 
works   direct   from  the   copy   at  an 
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is  the 
First 

Mvertim^ 
Buy  in 
Cleveland 


e  applies  only  to  papers  delivered  to  li 
ltd  Press  carriers.  The  Press  artiiallv  s^l 
PS  a  day  to  the  LSI, 6-10  English  readit 
'r eater    Cleveland — a    cover aae    of    98  7c. 


Two  young  college  students  personally  inter- 
viewed the  housewives  of  10,783  homes  in  all 
sections  of  Cleveland  during  the  past  six 
months,  and  along  with  other  valuable  data 
secured  the  following  information: 

•62' f  of   Cleveland   Housewives   SUBSCRIBE   to 
The  Press  and  have  it  delivered  to  the  door. 
79%  prefer  it  above  all  other  newspapers. 
767o  read  it  most  thoroughly  and  carefully. 
70%  choose  it  when  they  want  to  read  advertising. 


This  remarkable  164-page  book  will  be  invaluable  to  you 
in  formulating  any  merchandising  or  advertising  plans  for 
The  True  Cleveland  Market.  The  information  in  it  is 
unbiased,  accurate,  and  the  LATEST  data  available. 
It  holds  no  brief  for  pet  theories,  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
interpret,  or  explain,  or  apologize.  It  contains  nothing 
but  cold,  hard,  but  interesting FACTS! 
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Coral  Gables'  Selling  Plan 

i  Based  on  an  intei-view  with 

George  W,  Hopkins 

General  Sales  Director,  Coral  Gables  Corporation 


WHAT  industrial  corporation 
has  set  its  quota  of  sales  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1926 
at  the  figure  of  $100,000,000?  As  a 
statistician,  familiar  with  the  confi- 
dential figures  of  business  volume 
in  many  lines,  I  would  say:  "Darned 
few."  But  $100,000,000  is  actually 
the  quota  for  the  first  half  of  1926 
for  Coi-al  Gables  and  has  the  sales 
rate  at  present  rolling  in  at  the  rate 
of  $12,000,000  per  month,  before  the 
real  Florida  season  has  started!  It 
is  not  fantastic  to  expect  that  the 
quota  will  be  met  or  exceeded. 

Entirely  aside  from  any  of  the 
color  and  excitement  of  Florida  real 
estate,  the  details  of  salesmanship 
and  sales  organization  and  coordina- 
tion of  advertising  as  practised  by 
this  development  are  worth  the  while 
of  any  business  man  to  examine. 

Coral  Gables  is  actually  about  only 
four  years  old.  George  Merrick,  in- 
herited from  his  father  what  is  a 
part  of  the  Coral  Gables  tract  in  the 
form  of  an  orange  grove. 

There  are  already  erected  $207,- 
000,000  worth  of  buildings.  This  in- 
cludes seven  hotels  and  1200  houses. 
The  area  of  this  development  is  about 
10,000  acres,  or  16  square  miles. 
The  retail  value  of  lots  for  sale 
amounts  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  It 
has  over  200  miles  of  paved  streets 
and  310  miles  of  cement  sidewalks 
already  laid  down.  The  principal 
high  school  of  the  county  is  being 
erected  there;  also  a  stadium,  and 
of  course  the  Biltmore  Hotel  with 
two  18-hole  golf  courses.  There  are 
40  miles  of  canals,  d  la  Venice  on  the 
property  and  it  is  architectured  with 
especial  artistry;  all  roofs  being  re 
quired  to  be  tiled,  for  instance. 

The  selling  problem  of  today  and 
tomorrow  for  Coral  Gables  is  in  the 
hands  of  George  W.  Hopkins,  well 
known  to  advertising  and  sales 
managers.  He  has  now  organized  a 
total  of  about  125  branch  offices 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
both  in  Florida  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  conducting  an  active  cam- 
paign. There  are  680  salesmen  lo- 
cated at  Coral  Gables  alone,  and  the 
oflSces  there  occupy  immense  quar- 
ters and  are  going  18  hours  a  day. 


The  manner  of  development  and 
sale  of  Coral  Gables  is  rather  unique. 
But  one  section  at  a  time  is  put  on 
sale  and  when  the  new  section  goes 
on  sale,  a  10  per  cent  "pre-develop- 
ment"  discount  on  list  price  prevails, 
until  a  certain  point  in  sale  and 
building  is  reached,  after  which  the 
list  price  prevails,  until  another  de- 
velopment period  is  reached,  after 
which  the  price  is  jumped  10  per 
cent  above  the  list  price.  These  price 
schedules  are  meticulously  main- 
tained. The  system  of  handling 
prospects  is  also  worked  out  with 
especial  care  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  northern  sales  offices  and 
the  force  at  Coral  Gables.  Effort  is, 
of  course,  made  to  sell  the  lots  in 
the  sales  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
ti-y,  and  perhaps  the  most  amazing 
feature  of  Coral  Gables  sales  situa- 
tion is  that  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  lots  are  sold  to  people  who  have 
never  seen  the  development,  by  sales- 
men who  have  never  seen  the  devel- 
opment ! 

Probably  California,  herself  a 
past  master  in  real  estate  salesman- 
ship has  not  known  salesmanship  on 
such  a  scale  in  her  palmiest  days. 

HOWEVER,  the  plan  calls  for 
urging  all  prospects  to  visit 
Florida  and  special  inducements  are 
given.  These  include  the  making  of 
all  reservations  on  trains  and  hotels, 
a  half-rate  for  three  days  in  Coral 
Gables  at  the  hotels  there,  and  luxu- 
rious motor  bus  rides  all  the  way 
from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  (and 
return).  Special  emissaries  take 
the  prospect  not  only  to  Coral  Gables 
but  to  any  other  Florida  develop- 
ment the  prospect  desires;  the 
shrewd  theory  of  salesmanship 
being,  of  course,  that  the  Coral 
Gables  men  would  prefer  to  take 
the  prospect  to  all  developments 
under  their  own  care,  rather  than 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  salesman 
of  other  organizations.  A  very  spe- 
cial reputation  for  courtesy  is  being 
maintained.  This  is  possible  in  an 
unusual  degree  for  the  reason  that 
the  sales  force  at  Miami  consists  of 
men  of  every  position,  every  degree 
of   wealth   and   every    walk   of   life. 


A  unique  sales  institution  at  Coral 
Gables  is  a  daily  lecture  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Venetian  Pool  where 
daily  300  or  400  prospects  are  assem- 
bled and  addressed.  Thus  a  mass 
presentation  of  the  subject  is  possi- 
ble, and  a  general  formula  of  sales- 
manship applied.  The  procedure 
follows  a  well  organized  chronologi- 
cal schedule.  The  prospect  is  met ; 
is  shown  the  offices  of  the  company ; 
is  taken  by  automobile  over  the  prop- 
erty; is  given  lunch;  hears  the  mass 
lecture;  and  then  comes  the  spectac- 
ular finish  at  the  sales  offices  of  the 
company,  which,  in  the  humorous 
patois  of  the  salesman,  is  known  as 
the  "dynamite"  room,  where  from 
two  to  five  in  the  afternoon  the  "clos- 
ing" goes  on,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  as  exciting  a  place  as  the  floor  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  sales  force  is  organized  al- 
most in  a  military  manner,  with 
managers,  captains,  lieutenants,  etc., 
and  the  duties  of  each  well  outlined. 
All  these  men  are  on  commission 
and  commissions  are  split  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  offices 
when  prospects  are  sent  down.  There 
are  no  salaried  salesmen  or  sales  ex- 
ecutives in  the  Coral  Gables  employ. 

The  advertising  appropriation  is 
between  $2,500,000  and  $3,000,000, 
and  covers  newspaper,  magazine,  di- 
rect mail,  outdoor  advertising,  etc. 
Some  unusually  fine  pieces  of  adver- 
tising have  been  turned  out  for  this 
company,  marking  a  high  point  in 
advertising  artistry. 

LOOKED  at  coolly  and  impai-tially, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Florida  development  will  make  a  new 
saga  in  American  history,  particu- 
larly business  history.  It  is  certain- 
ly going  to  take  its  place  with  the 
Cripple  Creek  and  1849  Gold  rushes, 
if  not  make  them  fade  in  comparison. 
Competent  observers  have  said  that 
the  movement  is  on  a  par  with  the 
famous  covered  wagon  period  in  our 
history.  There  is  the  same  tensity, 
excitement,  abnormality,  picturesque^ 
ness;  and  if  the  cost  of  living  there 
is  high,  as  it  was  in  California  and 
Alaska  during  the  gold  rushes,  the 
remuneration  is  even  higher. 
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Mr«  Cincinnati  Business  Man 

....  a  modern  empire  builder 


In  the  mushroom  cities  and  boom  districts  of  the 
country  they  call  him  "conservative."  Well,  per- 
haps Mr.  Cincinnati  Business  Man  is  conserva- 
tive, but,  nevertheless.  .  . 

Without  the  aid  of  a  spectacular  product,  such 
as  the  motor  car  or  oil,  he  and  his  father  and 
grandfathers  have  created  a  city  of  a  half  million 
people.  They  have  built  up  industries  known 
throughout  the  world;  they  have  established 
stores  that  rank  with  the  finest.  Because  of 
their  inspiration,  a  skyscraper  sports  with  the 
clouds;  dank  ravines  are  now  boulevards  and 
parks;  the  first  municipal  university  in  the 
countn,'  offers  higher  education  to  thousands. 

Like  the  empire-builders  of  old,  Mr.  Cincinnati 
Business  Man  is  not  building  for  a  day,  or  for  a 
year.  Depressions  fail  to  fluster  him ;  when  others 
grow  panicky,  he  only  works  the  harder. 

But  Mr.  Business  Man  is  not  all  business.  He 
has  his  clubs  and  his  sports.  He  is  in  the  thick  of 
every  charitable  dri\e.     The  N-fav  Festival,  the 


Symphony  Orchestra — enterprises  like  these 
would  fail  without  his  support. 

The  Daily  Enquirer  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Business 
Man's  preferred  newspaper.  He  depends  upon 
it  for  market  reports  and  business  information. 
He  enjoys  its  sport  section — its  thorough  cover- 
age of  every  kind  of  news.  And  he  likes  the  hour 
it  is  delivered  to  him.  Like  his  breakfast  coffee 
it  is  an  excellent  tonic  to  start  the  day  with. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Business  Man 
does  not  make  or  sell  all  the  things  he  needs  for 
his  own  comfort  and  happiness.  His  wants  are 
limitless;  he  must  dress  up  to  his  position  in  the 
community;  his  home  and  family  must  reflect 
his  prosperity.  Again  Mr.  Business  Man  is, 
after  all,  very  much  like  his  own  customers ;  an 
attractive  announcement  of  good  merchandise 
appeals  to  him  as  it  does  to  them. 

See  to  it,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser,  that  your  an- 
nouncements are  published  where  Mr.  Business 
Man  will  see  them — in  The  Daily  Enquirer! 


Imagine  handling 

$4,200,000,000 

a  year 

A  staggering  sum,  yet  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Mr.  Cincinnati  Busi- 
ness Man  handles  this  amount — 
$4,200,000,000 — every  year.  He 
controls  more  than  18,000  busi- 
ness enterprises;  he  serves  a 
trading  area  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  a  million  people. 
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THE  CINCINNATI 
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R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

e&  Bodkins 


LAST  night  A.  W.  Shaw  and  I  went 
.  out  for  a  stroll  in  Washington  and 
^  we  fell  to  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dent. I  told  him  the  story — first  told  in 
Collier's,  I  believe — of  the  man  who  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Coolidge  during  one  of 
the  Senatorial  investigations  and  re- 
marked that  he  didn't  seem  to  be  worry- 
ing much. 

In  that  dry  way  of  his  the  President 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  His 
caller  admitted  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  document,  whereupon  the 
President  asked,  "Do  you  find  anything 
in  it  that  says  the  President  must 
worry?" 

Mr.  Shaw  said  that  was  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  President;  that  from  his 
contact  with  Mr.  Coolidge  he  judged 
that  the  job  was  not  running  him,  but 
he  it.  And  then  he  went  on  to  observe 
that  he  thought  one  of  the  important 
things  for  any  executive  to  learn  was 
not  to  go  out  looking  for  problems  but 
to  conserve  his  energy  and  his  time  and 
stand  ready  to  meet  problems  as  they 
present  themselves  and  deal  with  them 
promptly  and  effectually.  "That  policy 
will  save  a  lot  of  headaches,"  he  said, 
"for  most  of  the  problems  that  men 
worry  about  never  materialize,  or  if  they 
do,  the  solution  develops  along  with  the 
problem  and  they  can  see  it  clearly  if 
their  minds  are  composed  and  they  have 
kept  far  enough  away  from  the  prob- 
lem to  get  a  good  perspective  on  it." 
— 8-pt— 

Folks  are  good  to  me.  The  postman 
just  brought  me  a  large,  flat  square 
parcel.  Upon  opening  it  I  found  an 
original  drawing  and  this  note  from 
Ray  C.  Dreher,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Boston  In- 
surance Company.  ,  *i 

"In    the    December    30th    is-  *" 

sue  of  Advertising  and  Sei.l- 
liN-G  Fortnightly  you  said  you 
were  "taken"  with  the  cover 
of  our  house  orean.  The  Ac- 
celerator. Here  it  is  and 
please    accent    it. 

"Any  strings  attached  to  if 
Sure  thine.  I'd  like  it  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  the  editors 
to  run  once  in  a  while,  articles 

your  subscrintion  list  find 
you'll  be  surnrised  at  lli' 
number  of  them  on   it." 

The  letter  I  passed  on  ia 
the  editor,  savagely  under- 
lining the  reminder  about 
insurance  articles;  the  orig- 
inal drawing  of  the  cover 
design  I  am  having  franinl 
for  my  oflnce,  and  great  1\ 
shall  I  enjoy  it. 


"For  downright  sincerity  and  forceful 
compression  and  repression,  I  commend 
you  to  the  following,"  writes  S.  P. 
Wright  of  The  Hahn-Rodenburg  Agency 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  he  submits 
this  display  advertisement  from  the 
local  paper. 


WANTED,  A  Job 

1 

Is   the 

e  on   God's  Earth   an  em- 

ployer 

who   will   give   an   honest 

man  a 

chance  to  work  and 

keep 

his  family  from  starving? 

I  am 

that  man. 

James  Fyfe 

104  West  Poplar  St. 

Here  indeed  is  human  interest.  We 
should  all  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Wright  if 
he  would  investigate  and  report  whether 
Mr.  Fyfe  obtained  a  job,  and  all 
about  it. 

— 8-pt— 

"Only  those  attain  eminence  in  writ- 
ing who  have  something  to  say,"  writes 
George  Matthew  Adams.  Verily,  and 
he  might  have  been  thinking  of  copy 
writing,  at  that. 

— 8-pt— 

Anent  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  Thomas  Edison  was  an  adver- 
tiser, which  raged  in  the  Fortnightly 
some  weeks  since,  1  submit  this  picture 
of  his  electric  light  parade  of  1884  (re- 
pioduced  thiough  the  couitesy  of  The 
Ediboii  Mont  Illy)  as  positive  evidence 
that  as  an  advertiser  he  out-Barnumed 
Balk^'s  famnu«;  partner! 


If  this  isn't  getting  your  service  be- 
fore the  people  with  a  vengeance,  I  ask 
to  be  illuminated ! 

— 8-pt— 
I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  de- 
partment stores  to  outgrow  the  notion 
that  they  are  superior  to  any  manu- 
facturer, and  their  name  counts  more 
than  a  well-known,  nationally  adver- 
tised trade  name. 

Last  week  I  went  in  search  of  furni- 
ture of  a  particular  brand  for  refur- 
nishing my  office,  having  some  pieces 
already  that  had  proved  wonderfully 
satisfactory. 

I  was  informed  that  Macy's  carried 
the  biggest  line  of  this  brand  of  furni- 
ture in  New  York,  and  so  I  repaired 
eagerly  thither. 

"I'm  looking  for  Blank's  furniture," 
I  confided  to  the  salesman  -w'ho  met 
me  at  the  elevator." 

"We  don't  sell  any  furniture  by 
name.  It  is  against  our  policy,"  1  was 
informed  in  a  tone  that  said  more 
plainly  than  words,  "I  defy  you  to  buy 
anything  but  Macy  furniture  here." 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "I  want  Blank's 
furniture — several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  it— and  they  told  me  Macy's 
had  the  best  stock  in  the  entire  city  of 
New  York." 

"Well,  we  don't  carry  any  furniture 
Iby  name,"  he  repeated,  and 
I     'that  was  all  1  could  get  ont 
of  him. 

I     hunted     around     and 
y,-!^'.  •^'•1      crawled  under  a  few  pieces 
of  furniture  looking  for  the 
Blank    label,     but    couldn't 
find  what  1  was  looking  for. 
^^  Finally     I      left,     disap- 

S|      pointed,    with     an     unfilled 
«      need  amounting  to  between 
$500  and  $700. 

I  am  rather  dogged  by 
nature,  arid  I  may  vet  locate 
a  store  where  Blank's  fur- 
'■-  niture  is  sold  as  such  and 
where,  if  they  haven't  what 
I  want  they'll  say: 

"Now,  Mr.  Bodkins,  sup- 
pose we  get  out  our  catalog 
and  see  if  we  can't  get  the 
rest     of     the     pieces     you 
__      want." 


^ 


February-  10,  1926 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


Growing  Leadership  in 
a  Growing  Market — 


THE   MILWAUKEE  JCJWW^ 
4,083,985  LiNEJs 


Second  Pai 
1,940,985  l| 


484,376 
LINES 
GAIN 


Third  PaifW 
1,504,218  Lines 


165,820 
LINES 
GAIN 


752,456 
LINES 
GAIN 


Total  1925  paid 
national  advertis- 
ing— 3  Milwaukee 
papers.  Shaded 
portions  show  gain 
over  1924 


Every  year  more  national  advertisers 
are  making  their  advertising  dollars 
yield  better  than  average  results  in 
the  prosperous  Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market. 

They  are  doing  it  by  concentrating  in 
the  only  newspaper  needed  to 
thoroughly  cover  and  sell  this  stable 
market — The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

During  1925  The  Journal  printed 
4,083,124  lines  of  paid  national  ad- 
vertising— far  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  either  of  the  other  two  Mil- 
waukee papers,  and  a  new  high  record 
among  Wisconsin  nervspapers. 


The  Journal's  gain  over  1924  was 
752,456  lines — 102,260  lines  more 
than  the  gain  of  the  other  two  Mil- 
waukee papers  combined. 

Here  is  an  exceptional  1926  oppor- 
tunity for  national  advertisers  in  all 
lines!  For  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
at  a  single  low  rate,  covers  more  than 
4  out  of  5  Milwaukee  families  and  the 
better  class  homes  throughout  the 
state — reaching  more  than  one  half 
million  Wisconsin  people  every  day. 

Very  few  newspapers  in  other  large 
markets  can  offer  you  such  thorough 
coverage  at  one  low  advertising  cost. 
Investigate     your    possibilities     here! 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


FIRST-hy   Merit 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


February  10,  1926 


Reducing  Waste  in  Dealer  Helps 


ordinary  man  and  his  customers  are 
ordinary  people,  and  he  is  anxious  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  his  prospects  the 
impression  that  the  literature  he  is 
handing  out  or  using  is  of  his  own  pro- 
duction. Do  not  let  the  copy  be  too 
"highbrow,"  for  he  would  not  use  that 
language  himself.  Do  not  talk  in  plati- 
tudes nor  eulogize  your  product  too 
much,  but  bear  in  mind  always  the  pic- 
ture of  the  dealer  selling  one  indi- 
vidual customer  one  item  in  your  line, 
and  let  your  language  be  the  language 
he  would  use  in  driving  the  sale. 

AS  an  effective  background  for  suc- 
cessful advertising  the  dealer  must 
be  thoroughly  sold  on  the  product  first 
and  then  in  detail  on  each  particular 
piece  of  advertising  intended  to  pro- 
duce rapid  turnover  on  that  item,  and 
on  the  particular  function  and  proper 
method  of  using  this  advertising.  Let 
each  piece  of  advertising  produced 
meet  a  certain  need  and  let  there  be 
no  overlapping  of  function  or  duplica- 
tion of  material.  Far  too  many  manu- 
facturers print  three  or  four  pieces  of 
literature  intended  to  accomplish  the 
same  result.  The  effect  is  confusion  in 
the  dealer's  mind  and  the  duplication 
again  lessens  his  respect  for  the  cost 
and  value  of  the  sales  helps  placed  in 
his  hands. 

The  copy  in  catalogs,  folders  and 
other  literature  of  this  nature  should 
answer  those  questions  that  are  com- 
monly asked  across  the  counter.  If 
the  questions  are  unknown,  send  your 
copy  wi'iter  out  to  a  representative 
dealer's  shop  and  let  him  sit  behind  the 
counter  for  a  few  hours.  He  will  re- 
turn with  more  ideas  for  constructive, 
impelling  sales  literature  than  he  could 
get  in  a  month  at  his  desk. 

These  suggested  remedies  look  very 
well  on  paper,  but  nothing  will  be  ac- 
complished by  one  manufacturer  alone, 
and  likewise  the  greatest  good  will  re- 
sult only  from  the  cooperative  and  con- 
centrated effort  of  an  entire  industry. 
There  seems  to  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  each  industry  now  to  get  to- 
gether and  start  a  dealer  educational 
advertising  campaign  designed  to  throw 
a  true  light  on  the  whole  system  of 
sales  promotion.  One  possibility  is  for 
every  manufacturer  to  run  in  each  of 
his  trade  paper  advertisements  a  box 
of  copy,  written  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  industry,  with  changes 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  important 
phases  of  sales  promotion  such  as  type, 
distribution,  use  and  cost.  Thus,  when 
a  radio  dealer,  for  instance,  picks  up 
a  trade  paper,  on  almost  every  page  he 
will  find  a  chatty  educational  story  on 
how  to  use  his  manufacturer's  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  producing  more  sales  for 
himself.     This  is  but  the  nucleus  of  an 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21) 

idea  that  I  believe  can  be  developed. 

I  have  purposely  segregated  from  the 
foregoing  list  of  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem,  the  subjects  of  charging 
for  dealer  helps  and  the  methods  of 
distribution,  because  these  subjects 
never  do  resolve  themselves  into  any 
definite  conclusions.  One  manufacturer 
charges  his  dealers  for  everything  and 
finds  it  highly  successful,  while  another 
tries  the  same  thing  and  almost  ruins 
his  good-will.  Some  manufacturers 
adopt  certain  methods  of  distributing 
sales  helps  which  are  most  efficient  and 
others  follow  their  example  and  fail. 
The  aspects  of  these  two  problems  vary 
directly  with  the  individual  case,  and 
national  advertisers  must  work  out  the 
solutions  most  suited  to  their  particular 
needs. 

HERE  are  some  interesting  facts, 
however,  regarding  the  practice  of 
charging  for  literature.  The  Beaver 
Products  Company,  manufacturers  of 
composition  wallboard,  have  been  thor- 
oughly successful  in  selling  illustrated 
letterheads.  The  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company  sells,  at  cost,  many  different 
novelties  including  service  overalls  for 
the  workmen  in  service  stations.  This 
company  also  shares  the  expense  of 
local  advertising  carried  on  by  its 
agents.  It  reports  very  gratifying  re- 
sults. In  1921  the  General  Fireproof- 
ing  Company  gave  up  charging  dealers 
for  anything  for  they  found  that  al- 
though their  dealers  apparently  agreed 
to  the  soundness  of  the  charging  prac- 
tice, they  were  considerably  antago- 
nized beneath  the  surface.  'The  West- 
ern Electric  Company  charges  the  cost 
on  most  material  it  produces  but  claims 
that  no  one  manufacturer  will  be  en- 
tirely successful  in  this  respect  until 
all  manufacturers  get  together  and  do 
it  uniformly. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  available 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  charge  for  sales  literature 
and  advertising  helps  unless  the  manu- 
facturer will  stand  at  least  part  of  the 
expense. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
has  adopted  a  modification  of  all  of 
these  plans.  It  allows  dealers  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  free  literature  each 
season.  There  is  really  a  sliding  scale 
for  determining  this  amount,  depending 
upon  the  size  and  ability  of  the  dealer 
to  use  it.  After  using  that  amount  of 
literature  the  dealers  understand  that 
additional  supplies  must  be  paid  for. 
So  far  this  method  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

There  are  as  many  ways  of  distribut- 
ing literature  as  there  are  of  selling 
merchandise,  and  the  proper  method 
for  any  individul  case  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  individual  national  ad- 


vertiser himself.  Here  again  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  established,  but 
we  can  at  least  make  some  passing 
comment  on  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  tried.  One  method  which  in 
general  is  not  very  efficient  is  for  the 
jobbers  to  include  manufacturer's  lit- 
erature in  their  dealer  shipments.  This 
is  the  day  of  the  packaged  article  and 
in  many  cases  to  include  literature 
either  in  the  individual  package  or  the 
wholesale  carton  requires  opening  and 
resealing.  If  it  is  necessary  to  include 
an  instruction  sheet,  catalog  or  other 
piece  of  literatui-e  in  the  individual  car- 
ton it  should  be  done  at  the  factory 
before  the  package  is  sealed.  In  this 
connection  I  have  noticed  a  great  deal 
of  waste  energy.  Often  I  have  pur- 
chased something  in  package  form  and 
upon  opening  it  have  found  a  piece  of 
literature  describing  and  attempting  to 
sell  me  the  actual  article  which  I  have 
just  purchased.  Here  the  literature  is 
misplaced,  for  the  item  is  sold,  usually, 
when  the  container  is  opened  and  the 
greatest  need  for  the  literature  has 
passed.  Another  method  is  to  distribute 
literature  among  the  jobbers  and  allow 
them  to  take  care  of  dealer  distribu- 
tion. This  method  again  is  not  good, 
for  with  due  respect  to  the  jobbers, 
they  have  a  particular  habit  of  gi-ossly 
over-estimating  their  requirements.  I 
have  seen  jobbers  deliberately  and  ad- 
mittedly overstock  their  advertising 
shelves  just  to  have  an  additional  talk- 
ing point  with  which  to  approach  their 
dealers. 

SOME  manufacturers  supply  sales 
helps  direct  to  dealers  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  jobber.  This  is  a  good 
way  of  handling  it,  for  it  emphasizes 
the  manufacturer's  and  the  jobber's 
service.  The  main  objection  is  the  loss 
of  time  in  handling  the  request  twice. 
Still  another  way  is  to  contract  with 
distributing  agents  to  handle  distribu- 
tion of  literature  among  dealers.  This 
usually  has  resulted  in  a  great  waste 
of  material,  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
One  of  the  best  methods  today  it  seems 
to  me  is  to  furnish  material  direct  to 
dealers  at  their  own  request.  Here  we 
have  direct  contact  with  the  dealer  and 
can  follow  his  activities  in  advertising 
lines  better  than  in  any  other  way. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  pre- 
sent the  material  personally  to  the 
dealer.  This  can  be  done  by  the  sales- 
men, by  advertising  field  men  or  by 
missionary  crews.  With  this  method 
of  distribution  it  is  possible  to  explain 
the  purpose  and  the  use  of  each  piece 
of  material  direct  to  the  dealer,  to  limit 
the  quantity  to  his  actual  needs,  and 
in  very  many  cases  set-up  the  machin- 
ery for  putting  it  into  proper  use. 
If  literature  is  sent  in  bulk  by  mail 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


The  Quality  Group  Now  Includes  The  Golden  Book  Magazine 

THIS  MANIA  FOR  MILLIONS 


N  advertising  agent  recently  said  to  us:  "When  you 
have  two  million,  come  back  and  talk  to  me." 

If  we  take  him  at  his  word,  we  shall  not  go  back. 
It  is  not  likely  that  The  Quality  Groip  will  have 
two  million  within  his  lifetime. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  two  million  is  impossible. 

Any  one  of  The  Quality  Group  publishers  could  go  out  and 
build  up  a  million  circulation.  There  are  enough  experts  to  be  hired, 
enough  high  geared  circulation  machinery  to  be  turned  on,  to  enable 
any  publisher  to  build  up  a  million.  But  to  do  so  he  must  also  make 
concessions  in  the  character  of  his  magazines,  in  its  price  or  in  circu- 
lation methods — or  in  all  three. 

The  Quality  Group  magazines  have  never  chosen  to  make  any 
of  those  concessions.  All  of  them  compete  for  as  much  circulation 
as  they  can  get  within  their  chosen  field.  But  they  recognize  definite 
limits  to  that  field.  It  widens  gradually;  some  day  there  will  be  two 
million  readers  of  QUALITY  GROUP  standard,  but  that  will  not  be 
soon. 

Meanwhile,  these  magazines  will  not  yield  to  the  current  mania 
for  dealing  in  millions. 

There  is  a  legitimate  place  for  the  periodicals  of  huge  circulation. 
They  are  here  because  people  want  them.  They  properly  carry  the 
advertising  of  a  great  mass  of  popular  merchandise. 

But  their  usefulness  should  not  blind  the  advertiser  to  the  truth 
that  for  many  products  advertising  hurled  broadcast  at  millions  is 
careless  and  wasteful. 

There  is  greater  need  today  than  ever  to  consider  magazine  values 
in  terms,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  quality  and  of  the  attentiveness  of 
the  readers. 

Space  may  be  bought  hastily  in  huge  blocks,  but  reading  is  done 
leisurely  by  ones  and  twos. 

The  ones  and  twos  who  read  The  Quality  Group  add  up  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  But  each  one  stands  for  a  well-established 
home,  with  serious  interests,  seasoned  judgments,  proved  purchasing 
power  and  broad  influence  in  a  community. 

When  you  advertise  in  The  QUALITY  GROUP,  you  are  next  to 
thinking  matter. 


THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

THE  world's  work 


Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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yireljou  Reaching 

The  ONLY  Group. 

/^      Is  the  SAMEP 


THERE  is  NO  division  of  your 
prospects  that  can  mean  so  much 
to  you  as  reaching  a  man  through 
the  medium  that  touches  his 
HEART-STRINGS. 

The  average  man  gets  but  ONE 
opportunityto  DA  RE  for  his  country. 

No  other  experience  can  mean  so 
much  to  him. 

No   other  associations  can  be  so 
vivid. 

No  other  memories   can  have  so 
poignant  an  appeal 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


vKose  ONE  BIG  MOMENT 

BIG  MOMENT  ? 


There  is  only  one  group 
in  America — of  the  BUY- 
ING age — that  is  bound 
together  by  such  a  tie — 
and  can  be  reached  through 
a  single  publication. 

Legion  men  may  marry, 
have  children,  win  success 
— do  all  the  things  that 
other  successful  men  ac- 
complish 

— yet  in  all  their  lives 
the  strongest  memory  is 
their  participation  in  the 
world  war. 


The  American  Legion 
Weekly  is  THEIR  OWN 
magazine  of  their  OWN 
big  moment. 

They  read  it  more  close- 
ly than  the  average  man 
reads  the  average  publi- 
cation because  it  means  so 
much  MORE  to  them. 

Are  YOU  taking  ad- 
vantage ot  the  great  ad- 
vertising power  which  — 
right  now — is  increasing  as 
Legion  members  go  up  in 
the  world? 


American 

J_^EGION\v^^*^ 


331  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Repi 


New  England  Representative  22  West  Monroe  St. 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN  Chicago,  111. 

BLANCH  ARD  -NICHOLS— COLEMAN 
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CV! 


An  Incidental  Savine  oE  $96.50  a  day! 


^Prepared  by  The  'Powers-Hou.e  Co. 

V/  Clients  have  rounded 
out  10  years'  uninter- 
rupted service  from  The 
Powers- House  Company. 
In  that  period  each  has 
made  a  consistently  in- 
creasing use  of  advertising. 
The  present  average  invest- 
ment is  five  times  that  of 
their  first  years'  budgets. 


Powers  ^  House 

oAdvertising  ^^' 


HANNA  BLDG. 


CLEVELAND 

r.  Gordon  Rieley 


CAi 


^ 


it  is  a  good  idea  to  send  a  sample  piece 
with  a  letter  describing  and  selling 
to  some  responsible  member  of  the 
dealer's  organization  before  making 
shipment  of  the  bulk  package.  This 
will  at  least  give  your  literature  a  fair 
introduction  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
your  letter  will  be  passed  on  to  those 
directly  interested  in  your  literature' 
and  it  will  then  have  more  than  an 
even  chance  of  proper  exploitation. 

But  after  all,  so  much  depends  in 
sales  promotion  on  the  individual  dealer 
and  his  intelligence  that  the  best  laid 
plans  usually  require  a  very  clear  e.x- 
planation  and  a  constant,  systematic 
education  of  the  dealer  if  they  are  to 
be  effective.  With  this  in  mind  it  seems 
that  our  first  job  in  correcting  the  evils 
that  exist  in  sales  promotion  work  is 
to  thoroughly  educate  the  dealer  to  the 
part  he  is  to  play,  and  I  refer  back  to 
the  suggestion  I  made  about  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers. For  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
basically  sound  method  of  approach, 
and  the  first  essential  step  in  stoppin] 
a  serious  leak  in  the  advertising  budget.] 

Here  are  a  few  practical  rules: 

1.  Let  every  piece  of  sales  promotio: 
carry  a  message;  use  simple  English, 
use  live  colors. 

2.  Wherever  possible  make  your  con' 
tact  direct  with  the  dealer ;  it  will  savi 
time  and  possible  misunderstandings. 

3.  Charge  the  dealer  for  the  more 
costly  and  important  sales  helps  where- 
ever  possible;  they  will  be  valued  and 
used  more  diseriminately  if  you  do. 

4.  Give  the  dealer  simple,  explicit 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  your  helps; 
the  point  is  to  make  certain  that  sales 
helps  are  used  and  not  kept  on  shelves. 

5.  Revamp,  reprint  often;  keep  your 
helps  up  to  date  with  your  products, 
keep  them  alive. 


The  Case-Shepperd-Mann 
Publishing   Corporation 

New  York,  will  be  the  new  name 
of  the  reorganized  company  resulting 
from  the  recent  purchase  of  The  Fire 
Engineer  by  Fire  and  Water  Engineer- 
ing, Inc.,  and  the  division  of  the  former 
magazine  into  two  semi-monthlies, 
Water  Works  Engineering  and  Fii-e 
Engineering. 

Granville  P.  Rodgers 

Formerly  general  sales  manager  of 
the  General  Automotive  Equipment 
Department  of  Johns-Manville,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  managing  director 
of  the  National  Council  of  Lighting 
Fixture  Manufacturers  whose  general 
offices   are   in   Cleveland,   Ohio. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  J.  H.  Bunnell  &  Company,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  electrical  spe- 
cialties. 


Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Estey  Company,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers     and      distributors     of 
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Peru  Favors  American 
Goods 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  30J 

which  are  imported  to  quite  an  extent 
in  spite  of  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  topography  of  the  country  has 
been  one  of  the  hindrances  to  develop- 
ment of  the  interior.  In  the  Andean 
regions  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  the  roads 
are  often  only  narrow  pack  trails  over 
which  mules,  burros,  and  llamas  travel. 
These  trails  run  up  the  sides  of  steep 
mountains,  wind  around  rocky  defiles 
and  skirt  the  edges  of  dangerous 
precipices.  In  places,  they  are  too 
narrow  for  two  laden  pack  trains  to 
pass  each  other,  and  sometimes  after 
a  heavy  rain  part  of  the  trail  will  have 
been  washed  into  the  valley  below.  But 
during  the  last  few  years,  Peru,  in 
common  with  the  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  has  been  making  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  roads  and  to 
build  new  ones.  A  new  highway  has 
recently  been  completed  between  Cal- 
lao,  the  principal  port  of  entry  of  Peru, 
and  Lima.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
imports  into  Peru  have  formerly  been 
taken  from  Callao  to  Lima  by  two- 
wheel  carts.  With  the  completion  of 
the  new  highway  this  old  style  of  trans- 
portation is  being  replaced  by  auto 
trucks.  In  1924  there  was  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  importation  into  Peru 
from  the  United  States  of  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks  and  buses,  and  with 
the  continued  improvement  of  the  roads 
of  the  country,  no  doubt  the  demand  for 
automobiles   will   grow. 

THE  natural  resources  and  indus- 
tries of  the  country  govern  the 
types  of  machinery  which  are  imported 
into  Peru,  and  a  great  amount  of  min- 
ing, oil-well  and  pumping  machinery  is 
imported. 

Not  only  will  American  manufac- 
turers meet  some  competition  from  pro- 
duction in  Peru,  itself,  but  in  the  past 
year  competition  from  European  coun- 
tries has  grown  keener.  Germany  has 
put  up  a  particularly  keen  competition 
in  the  sale  of  tools.  All  the  other 
European  countries  are  putting  forth 
efforts  in  this  market,  but  American 
goods  still  lead,  and  sales  of  American 
goods  are  on  the  increase.  In  1924 
sales  in  Peru  of  goods  made  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  almost 
twenty-four  million  dollars,  an  increase 
of  twenty  per  cent  over  the  sales  of 
1923,  and  the  figures  for  1925  indicate 
a   continued  increase. 

The  Peruvian  market  is  worth  the 
effort  to  cultivate.  Advertising  is  not 
so  fully  developed  in  Peru  as  in  many 
other  countries,  but  that  it  pays  to  ad- 
vertise there  was  demonstrated  by  one 
manufacturer  of  shoe  polish  who  gave 
his  agent  in  Lima  an  advertising  ap- 
propriation of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Through  the  wise  application  of  this 
amount  the  agent  increased  his  sales 
of  shoe  polish  from  one  hundred  gross 
packages  in  1923  to  twelve  hundred 
gross  packages  in   1924. 


AH  you  have  heard 
about  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Greater 
Detroit  is  true— and 
despite  the  fact  that 
the  Detroit  Times 
has  grown  even  faster 
than  the  community, 
our  225,000  evenings 
and  300,000  Sundays 
do  not  fully  cover 
the  field. 

Use  the  two  evening 
newspapers  and  two 
of  the  three  Sundays— 
which  is  cheap  cover- 
age for  a  market  of  a 
million  and  a  half 
people. 
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THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


The  Elimination  of  Waste 

IN  my  opinion  the  followincr  are  the 
outstanding  problems  that  are  be- 
fore advertising,  not  only  in  1926,  but 
for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  recognition  upon  the  part  of 
advertisers  that  an  advertising  agency 
has  nothing  but  Experience — advertis- 
ing, sales,  marketing  and  merchandis- 
ing— Skill  in  the  interpretation — that 
expresses  through  printing,  no  matter 
in  vi^hat  shape  that  printing  may  be 
used,  i.e.,  billboards,  street  cars,  direct- 
by-mail,  newspapers  or  magazines — and 
Adequate  Organization  in  the  handling 
of  the  technical  details  of  expressing 
that  skill  in  the  most  economical 
fashion.  When  this  is  thoroughly 
recognized,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  in- 
efficiency in  advertising  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  the  second  place,  there  should  be 
an  elimination  of  the  overlapping  of 
research  organizations  through  an  ad- 
vertising council  that  shall  represent 
in  a  really  constructive  sense  all  of 
the  advertising  activities  of  coordinat- 
ing eff'ort.  This  would  mean  the  stand- 
ardization of  findings  and  the  methods 
of  arriving  at  figures,  but  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  standardize  the 
use  of  the  findings.  We  all  know  that 
every  normal  human  being  has  two 
feet,  and  we  know  that  a  cow  has  four, 
and  every  artist,  no  matter  how  "free" 
he  may  be,  must  recognize  these  as 
facts.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a 
lot  of  the  facts  in  advertising. 

In  the  third  place,  there  should  be 
an  agreement  made  among  advertisers 
and  agencies  as  to  the  fundamental 
basis  of  agency  relationship,  and  this 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  very  defi- 
nite formula  so  that  the  advertiser 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  buying  of  the 
agent  under  the  much  abused  term  of 
"service."  Then  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  how  much  or  how  little  of  what 
an  agency  shoidd  sell  and  what  any 
single  agency  can  give  him  in  the  way 
of  a  definite  contract.  The  same 
fundamental  principles  are  involved  in 
this  as  were  in  the  original  fight  to 
make  publications  give  us  a  standard- 
ized interpretation  of  their  circulation, 
and  we  have  now  realized  that  this 
standardization  did  not  mean  that  al- 
lowances should  not  be  made  for  those 
editorial  qualities  which  made  papers 
and  similar  circulation  vary  greatly 
in  their  advertising  exploits. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  problem  of 
determining  the  sales  making  ability 
of  advertising  work  remains  the  master 


problem  of  advertising  operation,  and 
there  is  a  constantly  growing  indication 
that  advertisers  are  demanding  more 
and  more  assurance  in  this  line.  We 
should  seek  out  better  methods  of  de- 
termining the  actual  sales  ability  in  all 
advertising  practice. 

In  the  fifth  place,  advertisers  will 
demand  a  more  definite  control  and 
recognition  of  their  superior  claims  to 
control,  over  the  function  of  the  ad- 
vertising agency  and  in  the  economics 
of  advertising  practice.  This  will  not 
necessarily  affect  the  method  of  com- 
pensation, but  will  affect  the  method 
by  which  the  compensation  is  earned 
by  its  recipients. 

In  general,  all  the  above  make  for  the 
one  thing:  elimination  of  the  present 
wastes  in  advertising. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


next  problem  ahead  in  advertising,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  advertising  media  and  the  read- 
ing habits  of  the  public.  Maybe  some 
of  us  would  have  a  big  shock  coming 
if  we  discovered  how  little  the  public 
is  actually  reading  the  advertising  that 
we  so  carefully   prepare. 

Too  much  advertising  is  sold  on  the 
basis  of  "the  other  fellow  buys  it  also." 
I  cannot  accept  with  equanimity  Mr. 
Updegraff's  idea  that  what  is  next 
in  advertising  is  more  advertising. 
I  would  rather  say,  less  advertising 
and  better  advertising  and  more  care- 
fully selected  media  is  the  next  step 
in  advertising. 

S.  E.  CoNYBEARE,  Advertising  Manager, 

Armstrong  Cork  Company, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Advertising's  Future  ? 

MR.  ROBERT  UPDEGRAFF 
paints  a  very  stirring  picture  of 
the  possibilities  of  advertising,  par- 
ticularly in  the  near  future.  After 
reading  his  article,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  sooner  or  later  the  publishers 
will  no  longer  need  to  pay  high  prices 
for  editorial  matter,  i)ut  they  will 
merely  get  out  issues  which  will  con- 
tain nothing  but  advertising,  which  is 
expressed  in  editorial  and  news  form, 
so  intensely  interesting  that  the  public 
will  be  glad  to  buy  the  publications  in 
order  to  read  the  advertising  contained 
in  them. 

The  next  improvement,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  is  necessary,  is  for  us  to  ex- 
tend the  number  of  hours  in  the  day 
to,  say,  thirty,  in  order  to  allow  the 
dear  public  at  least  six  hours  per  diem 
to  read  advertising.  I  know  that  per- 
sonally my  days  are  not  long  enough 
for  me  to  read  even  all  the  good  arti- 
cles in  the  Fortnightly,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  complete  survey  of  all  the 
advertisements  printed  therein.  Of 
course,  the  advance  of  economic  pros- 
perity in  our  country  is  such  that  per- 
haps the  millennium  will  soon  be  upon 
us,  when  we  will  have  to  work  only  four 
days  a  week  and  we  can  spend  the 
other  three  days  reading  the  tons  of 
advertising  matter  and  direct  mail 
literature  that  are  constantly  forced 
upon  our  attention  by  each  new  issue 
and  the  arrival  of  each  new  post. 

For  the  past  decade  we  have  been 
mainly  concerned  with  the  mechanics 
of  advertising  preparation  and  its  co- 
ordination   with    selling    efforts.       Our 


Simplicity  and  Brevity 

WILLA  GATHER  might  well  have 
been  reviewing  a  perfect  adver- 
tisement when  she  describes  "Tom 
Outland's  Diary"  in  her  latest  novel 
"The  Professor's  House."  She  says: 
******  *"This  plain  account  was 
almost  beautiful  because  of  the  stupidi- 
ties it  avoided  and  the  things  it  did 
not  say.  If  words  had  cost  money 
Tom  couldn't  have  used  them  more 
sparingly.  The  adjectives  were  purely 
descriptive  relating  to  form  and  color, 
and  were  used  to  present  the  objects 
under  consideration,  not  the  young 
explorer's  emotions." 

The  first  sentence  demonstrates  the 
value  of  simplicity  while  the  second 
seems  to  suggest  a  new  method  of 
encouraging  brevity.  Why  not  place 
a  definite  monetary  value  on  each  word 
in  an  advertisement  and  govern  our- 
selves accordingly?  Suppose  the  copy 
space  will  accommodate  300  words  of 
10-point  type  leaded,  or  a  nice  block 
of  50  words  well  spaced  with  plenty  of 
"air"  around  it.  If  your  advertise- 
ment costs  $300,  wouldn't  50  "six 
dollar"  words  be  better  than  300  of  the 
"one  dollar"  variety?  Here  is  a 
thought  for  the  advertising  man  who 
thinks  that  because  he  is  paying  for  a 
full  page  he  must  fill  every  square 
inch  or  lose  money  for  his  firm,  or 
client. 

And  the  good  advice  to  the  "adjec- 
tive addict"  in  the  last  sentence!  How 
often  we  forget  the  "object  under  con- 
sideration" and  indulge  in  unrelated, 
romantic  revels  inspired  by  our  own 
imaginations  and  highly  personal  emo- 
tions. 

John  Henry, 

Penton  Publishing  Co., 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 
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"Practical  Counsel 
On  Home  Problems" 

Our  daily  mail  brings 
hundreds  of  letters  for 
a  d  J.' !  c  e  on  individual 
/problems  of  gardening, 
home-plamting  or  home 
equipment.  This  is  just 
one  instance  showing  the 
close  relationship  be- 
tween us  and  our  read- 
ers. 


I  ()L  may  be  experienced  in  hunting  big 
game.  If  so,  your  hunting  party  always  in- 
cludes a  guide. 

It  may  also  include  other  friends.  You  enjoy 
them.  But  you  follow  the  guide,  because  he 
is  the  friend  whose  judgment  you  trust. 
BETTER  HOMES  and  GARDENS  has  a 
similar  relationship  to  its  700,000  readers. 
They  follow  its  guidance  in  the  biggest  game 
of  life — hunting  for  ideas  that  contribute  to 
home  development. 

They  have  grown  to  depend  on  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS  for  practical 
counsel  on  home  problems.  They  read  both 
editorial  and  advertising  columns  with  an  eye 
open  for  suggestions  that  lead  to  home  im- 
provement. 

So,  if  you  have  charge  of  marketing  any 
product  that  helps  toward  a  better  home,  or 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  let  up-to-date 
facts  on  BETTER  HOMES  and  GAR- 
DENS aid  you  in  planning  the  advertising. 
Your  request  for  Booklet  A-S1  will  bring 
Booklet  A-Sl,  not  a  squad  of  representatives. 
Why  not  write  for  a  copy? 


S 


700,000  NET  PAID 

RettekHomes 

an^  Gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 


DBS  MOINES,  IOWA 
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Which  Man 

Would  You  Hire? 

INFLATED  circulation  is  big  and  burly,  but  be  is  sadly  handi- 
capped with  premiums  and  high-pressure  salesmanship  resulting 
from  excessive  commissions. 

Dairymen's  League  News  Voluntary  Circulation  may  not  be  so 
very  imposing  in  size  but  he  is  vastly  more  efficient.  He  has  at  hand 
unlimited  possible  sales.  Give  him  plenty  of  advertising  mortar  with 
which  to  work,  and  he  will  build  possible  sales  into  realised  sales — 
the  very  structure  of  your  business. 

The  Dairymen's  League  News  is  the  recognized  dairy  paper  of 
the  "New  York  City  Milk  Shed."  It  is  also  a  family  paper,  read 
with  as  much  eagerness  by  the  wife  and  children  as  by  the  farmer 
himself.  This  breadth  of  appeal  gives  it  a  wide  range  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  suitable  for  all  products  used  in  farm  homes. 

The  territory  in  which  the  Dairymen's  League  News  circulates  is 
sharply  defined.  The  character  of  its  circulation  is  remarkably  uni- 
form. The  responsiveness  of  its  readers  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. The  ever-ascending  curve  of  our  lineage  graph  shows  its 
steadily  growing  popularity  with  men  who  buy  advertising  space. 

The  Dairymen's  League  News  deserves  a  place  on  your  regular 
schedule.  It  is  also  adapted  for  use  as  a  test  medium.  For  the 
manufacturer  with  a  limited  appropriation  it  oiifers  an  opportunity 
to  cover  the  wealthiest  dairy  field  in  America  at  the  very  low  cost  of 
SOc  a  line.  Forms  close  every  Monday  for  Friday  of  the  following 
week. 

A   request  will  bring  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


«Thc  1 
Dairy  \ 
Paper 

of  the 

New  Y)rk  City 
Milk  Shed"  , 


Dai  RUMENS 
News 


^®^^= 


A  Charity  Solicitation 

[continued  from  page  36] 

costs  this  college,  which  is  named 
Berea,  $100  a  year  per  student  to 
carry  on.  She  could,  of  course,  turn 
away  1500  students  each  year  and 
break  even  on  the  other  1500.  Or 
she  could  charge  $100  tuition.  But 
then  she  would  be  just  one  more  college 
for  the  well-to-do.  Either  plan  would 
be  a  moral  crime.  The  boys  and  girls 
in  those  one-room  and  two-room  cabins 
deserve  a  chance.  They  are  of  the  same 
stuff  as  Lincoln  and  Daniel  Boone  and 
Henry  Clay ;  they  are  the  very  best  raw 
material  that  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  agi-eed  to  take  ten  boys  and 
pay  the  deficit  on  their  education  each 
year,  $1,000.  I  have  agreed  to  do  this 
if  I  can  get  twenty-four  other  men  who 
will  each  take  ten.  The  president.  Dr. 
William  J.  Hutchins  (Yale  1892),  who 
ought  to  be  giving  every  minute  of  his 
time  to  running  the  college,  is  out  pass- 
ing the  hat  and  riding  the  rails  from 
town  to  town.  He  can  manage  to  get 
$50,000  or  $75,000  a  year.  I  want  to 
lift  part  of  his  load  by  turning  in 
$25,000. 

THIS  is  my  proposition  to  you.  Let 
me  pick  out  ten  boys,  who  are 
as  pure  blooded  Americans  as  your  own 
sons,  and  just  as  deserving  of  a  chance. 
Let  me  send  you  their  names  and  tell 
you  in  confidence,  for  we  don't  want  to 
hurt  their  pride,  where  they  come  from 
and  what  they  hope  to  do  with  their 
lives.  Let  me  report  to  you  on  their 
progress  three  times  a  year.  You  write 
me,  using  the  enclosed  envelope,  that, 
if  and  when  I  get  my  other  twenty- 
three  men,  you  will  send  President 
Hutchins  your  check  for  $1,000.  If  you 
will  do  this  I'll  promise  you  the  best 
time  you  have  ever  bought  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mpst  of  the  activities  to  which  we 
give  in  our  lives  stop  when  we  stop. 
But  our  families  go  on;  and  young  life 
goes  on  and  matures  and  gives  birth  to 
other  lives.  For  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year  you  can  put  ten  boys  or  girls  back 
into  the  mountains  who  will  be  a  leav- 
ening influence  in  ten  towns  or  coun- 
ties, and  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  bear  the  imprint  of 
your  influence.  Honestly,  can  you  think 
of  any  other  investment  that  would 
keep  your  life  working  in  the  world  so 
long  a  time  after  you  are  gone? 

This  is  a  long  letter,  and  I  could  be 
writing  a  piece  for  the  magazines  and 
collecting  for  it  in  the  time  it  has  taken 
me  to  turn  it  out.  So,  remember  that 
this  is  different  from  any  other  appeal 
that  ever  came  to  you.  Most  appeals 
are  made  by  people  who  profit  from  ^ 
favorable  response,  but  this  appeal  is 
hurting  me  a  lot  more  than  it  can  pos 
sibly  hurt  you. 

What  will  you  have,  ten  boys  or  ten 
girls?  Cordially  yours, 

Bruce  Barton 


s 

a    •  s. 
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By  Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York. 
— "Fourth  Annual  of  Advertising' 
Art."  A  collection  of  over  five  hundred 
illustrations  selected  from  advertise- 
ments shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Art  Directors  Club,  1925,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 
The  illustrations  represent  the  best  in 
advertising  pictures  and  include  paint- 
ings in  color,  posters  and  car  cards, 
black  and  white  illustrations,  pen  and 


M 
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EDWARD  monks-Shoes 

L,^„,J  h  Cr,„„J  C'ipp,'  Sh„  C. 
Exh,b,„J  by  J.ufh  Rnh^rJ,  C.  .  U, 

ink  drawings,  photographs,  decorative 
designs,  and  reproductions  of  the  com- 
plete advertisements  showing  how  the 
above  material  is  employed.  The  an- 
nual is  distributed  by  the  Book  Service 
Company,  15  East  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York  City.    Price  $6.00. 

By  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York. — "Breaking  Through  Competi- 
tion." By  Ray  Giles.  A  practical  book 
dealing  with  the  various  methods  of 
breaking  through  competition  by  in- 
telligent merchandising  policies  and 
selling  methods.  Sketches  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  com- 
petition during  the  past  twenty  years 
and  the  reasons  therefor  and  describes 
some  of  the  larger  changes  in  merchan- 
dising that  have  come  about  at  the  same 
time.  Includes  a  study  of  market  pos- 
sibilities and  the  means  for  extending 
them,  and  discusses  the  problems  of 
distribution  through  the  salesmen,  job- 
bers and  retailers.  Should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  business  man  who  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  coincident 
with   competition.     Price,   $2.00. 

By  The  Booth  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Detroit.  "The  Michigan  Mar- 
ket." A  study  of  the  marketing  pos- 
sibilities of  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Booth  Newspapers,  which  are  located 
in  the  eight  leading  cities  of  Michigan 
with  the  exception  of  Detroit.  Of  value 
to  advertisers  seeking  a  market  for 
their  goods  in  Michigan.  Contains 
statistics  and  information  which  will 
enable  them  to  plan  their  campaigns  in- 
telligently.    Free   upon   request. 


The  average  woman  of  to-day 
is  so  occupied  with  her  household, 
her  family,  her  clubs,  her  social 
activities,  her  amusements,  and 
her  many  other  interests,  noth- 
ing short  of  the  exceptional  can 
command  her  attention  and  en- 
croach upon  her  time. 

Among  more  than  1,000.000  of 
them  Needlecraft  Magazine  is 
very  much  of  an  exception. 

They  buy  it,  by  the  year,  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  lull  price,  without 
extraneous  inducement — prima 
facie  evidence  it  is  wanted  and 
that  it  serves  a  certain,  definite 
need  in  their  lives. 

The  aAverUsmg  value  of  this  circula- 
don  may  he  had  from  any  l^eedlecraft 
advertiser  able  to  trace  sales. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Advertising  Manager 


Fill  in,  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  Advertising  Manager 
Needlecraft  Magazine 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  analysis  of  Needlecraft  Magazine's  circu- 
lation and  reason  why  it  can  increase  the  sale  of 
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NUGENTS  is  a 
Highly  Specialized 
Ready-to -Wear  Medium 

and  does  not  go  to  a 
single  store  or  store  buyer 
who  doesn't  buy  Ready- 
to-Wear.  It  only  goes 
where  it  pays  its  adver- 
tisers to  go. 

Publishtd  ly 
THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 
1 2:5  Broadway  New  York 


able.  He  did  not  let  editors  forget  him. 
He  was  very  courteous  to  reporters, 
and  he  looked  for  their  reports  of  his 
interviews  and  speeches.  He  never  of- 
fended a  newspaper  man  if  he  could 
avoid  it  in  loyalty  to  his  own  conscience. 

When  he  got  deeper  into  politics,  his 
partner  Herndon  wrote  many  editorials 
in  distinct  praise  of  Lincoln: 

"The  anti-Nebraska  speech  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  the  profoundest  in  our 
opinion  that  he  has  made  in  his  whole 
life,"  said  one  of  these  editorials  writ- 
ten in  Lincoln's  office  and  it  was  not  the 
only  such  editorial.  Herndon  succeeded 
also  in  getting  an  opposition  paper  to 
print  pro-slavery  matter  of  such  rad- 
ical type,  clipped  from  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  as  to  weaken  its  hold  upon 
its  own  constituency,  and  this  he  did 
with  Lincoln's  knowledge  and  approval, 
and  to  Lincoln's  great  enjoyment. 

THE  Republican  party  in  Illinois 
was  virtually  organized  by  twenty- 
five  editors.  It  was  their  determination 
to  w-ithdraw  from  the  old  parties,  most- 
ly from  the  Whig,  that  gave  the  new- 
party  any  hope  of  success  in  Illinois. 
Its  program  had  to  be  one  of  publicity. 
Its  hope  of  attaining  any  goal  must 
rest  upon  widespread  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind.  Lincoln  sedulously  cul- 
tivated the  owners  and  editors  of  news- 
papers. He  did  it  honorably,  and  with 
no  unworthy  methods,  but  he  did  it  de- 
liberately and  watched  the  results  with 
keen  interest. 

Lincoln  was  keenly  aware  of  the  po- 
litical value  of  blocks  of  votes,  and  for 
the  most  part  he  could  not  count  upon 
them.  The  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in 
1848-9  brought  to  this  country  large 
numbers  of  Irish  immigrants,  who 
began  to  vote  almost  immediately  and 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  early  and 
often.  William  H.  Herndon  wrote  some 
letters  predicting  actual  bloodshed  on 
account  of  the  way  the  Democrats  were 
carting  wagon  loads  of  Irish  railroad 
construction  workers  from  county  to 
county  and  voting  them  where  their 
votes  counted  the  most.  In  this  type  of 
political  action  Lincoln  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage. But  there  was  another 
group  with  whom  he  had  better  pros- 
pects. The  German  revolution  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time  sent  large 
numbers  of  Germans  to  this  land  of 
freedom.  Many  of  them  were  men  of 
character  and  con%'iction-  They  would 
have  gone  naturally  to  the  Democratic 
party  but  for  their  opposition  to  slav- 
ery. Lincoln  looked  upon  this  large 
body  of  voters  as  possibly  available  for 
his  need.     There  were  5o!o00  of  them  in 


Illinois  by  1850.  He  determined  not  to 
let  the  Democrats  get  them  if  he  could 
prevent  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leading  German  newspaper  in  Chicago 
was  definitely  a  Whig  paper,  but  was 
favorable  to  Seward  when  he  became  a 
Republican  candidate. 

There  was  in  Springfield,  111.,  a  Ger- 
man newspaper,  and  its  editor  had  been- 
a  Whig,  and  was  in  process  of  becom- 
ing a  Republican.  He  was  in  financial 
straits,  and  Lincoln  knew  it.  Lincoln 
was  disposed  to  assist  him,  and  also  he 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
having  a  German  newspaper  that  would 
support  him,  not  only  against  the  Dem- 
ocrats but   against   Seward. 

This  is  a  bit  of  history  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  discovering.  Lincoln 
bought  up  that  paper,  and  signed  a  con- 
tract in  which  he  guaranteed  to  retain 
the  editor.  Dr.  Theodore  Canissius,  in 
control,  so  long  as  he  faithfully  sup- 
ported the  Republican  party. 

Abraham  Lincoln  secretly  owned  this 
newspaper  from  shortly  after  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  until  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  and  shortly 
before  he  went  to  Washington  he  sold 
it  to  Dr.  Theodore  Canissius.  Dr.  Ca- 
nissius continued  the  good  work  of  pub- 
licity in  a  Life  of  Lincoln  in  German, 
and  Lincoln  in  due  time  enabled  him  to 
retire  from  the  newspaper  business  to 
something  more  reliable  and  remunera- 
tive. Dr.  Canissius  was  United  States 
consul  for  many  years,  and  proved  a 
good  one. 

IF  this  were  all,  the  story  might  seem 
to  indicate  only  that  Lincoln  was  am- 
bitious and  exercised  his  ambition  free- 
ly in  his  use  of  the  press.  That  cer- 
tainly is  true.  But  Lincoln  displayed 
other  qualities  than  ambition.  He 
showed  good  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, as  they  called  it  then — psychology 
w-e  call  it  now.  He  knew  how  to  write 
good  copy.  He  had  a  good  newspaper 
style.  He  selected  appropriate  times 
and  seasons  for  his  publicity.  He  knew 
what  people  were  thinking  and  talking 
about,  and  he  knew  how  to  tell  them 
what  they  wanted  to  hear. 

The  biggest  piece  of  publicity  in  Lin- 
coln's career  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  was  the  publication  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  book  form. 
Their  first  publication  was  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Chicago  Times  gave  good 
reports  of  the  Douglas  speeches  and 
bad  ones  of  Lincoln's;  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  gave  poor  reports  of  Douglas's 
addresses  and  excellent  ones  of  Lin- 
coln's. Other  newspapers  copied  por- 
tions of  these  more  or  less  verbatim  re- 
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Judge  is  going  ahead 

The  net  sale  has  more  than  doubled  under 
management  of  present  owners;  and  every- 
thing indicates  an  even  greater  growth  in 
1926-27. 

Qrowing  circulation  is  the  best  buy  in  ad- 
vertising. 


Judge 


Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established   1922  Chicago 
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Sales  Mount  DespiteS 


Eloquent  Testimony 
for  McGraw-Hill 
Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing 


AT  SOME  time  in  its  career  most  every 
■^X.  business  faces  a  situation  that  is  perplex- 
ing. The  course  is  not  always  charted — the 
way  not  always  clear. 

The  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corpora- 
tion faced  perplexing  situations  not  only  once, 
but  often.  Tied  up  as  they  were  with  the  elec- 
trical industry,  their  problem  continually  was  to 
keep  abreast  of  its  ever -shifting  development. 

More  than  once  the  company  saw  markets 
which  consumed  as  much  as  40%  of  its  volume 
gradually  disappear.  Fortunately  the  fore- 
sight of  Weston  engineers  anticipated  develop- 


ments.   The  needed  new  types  of  instruments 

were  ready. 

But  would  Weston  continue  to  keep  sales 
mounting  under  shifting  markets  and  the 
highly  competitive  conditions  ahead? 

What  would  be  the  position  of  the  company 
when  important  patents  expired  ? 

These  were  the  questions  which  faced  the 
Weston  corporation  at  various  times. 

The  company  answered  them  by  deciding  on 
a  policy  of  intensive  study  and  cultivation  of 
markets.    Not  only  were  present  markets  an- 
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Shifting  Markets 


alyzed  and  appraised,  but  trends  were  studied 
and  many  types  and  forms  of  new  instruments 
were  developed  to  meet  the  future  markets. 
Complete  detailed  studies  of  the  production 
problems  of  each  market  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Weston  field  organization.  Sales- 
men were  equipped  to  know  where  business 
was  to  be  obtained  and  how  to  perform  a 
service  to  the  customer  in  getting  it. 

This  plan  squares  perfectly  with  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing, 
and  the  results  prove  their  effectiveness. 
The  net  result  of  ten  years'  operation  under 
this  plan  shows  in  the  chart.  A  gain  in  eight 
years  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  twenty- 
five  is  an  achievement,  while  a  gain  in  the  past 
two  years  of  about  twice  the  gain  of  a  quarter 
century  is  tremendous  testimony  to  scientific 
selling. 

Every  manufacturer  who  sells  to  industry 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  soundness  of  these 
McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of  Industrial 
Marketing.  The  important  thing  is  to  apply 
them  to  one's  own  selling.  To  help  accomplish 
this  the  McGraw-Hill  Company  offers  its 
fifty  years'  accumulated  experience  with  in- 
dustry. The  same  wide  knowledge  of  industry 
which  makes  the  McGraw-Hill  publications  the 
authority  in  their  fields  is  available  to  in- 
dividual manufacturers  and  their  advertising 
agents  in  working  out  their  sales  programs. 


Each  McGraw-Hill  office  is  able  to  extend  this 
service  to  manufacturers  in  its  territory.  Its 
staff  of  Marketing  Counselors  will  be  available 
at  any  time  for  conference  on  this  most  im- 
portant matter.  Such  counsel  is  freely  offered 
in  the  interest  of  efficient  selling  to  industry. 


The  McGraw-Hill  Publications 


ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL  WORLD  JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICAN  MACH.NIST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 


CONSTRUCTION  &  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 

TRANSPORTATION 


OVERSEAS 

INGENIERIA   INTERNACIONAL 

AMERICAN    MACHINIST 

(European  Edition) 

DIRECTORIES  &  CATALOGS 

CENTRAL  STATION    DIRECTORY  COAL  CATALOG 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  DIRECTORY 

EMF   ELECTRICAL  YEAR   BOOK 

RADIO  TRADE   DIRECTORY 

COAL  FIELD   DIRECTORY 

KEYSTONE  CATALOG 
iMetal-Quairy  Edition) 
ANALYSIS   OF    NON-METALLIC    MINING.   QUARRYING 
AND  CEMENT  INDUSTRIES 
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Sale^  Manaoement.  and  in  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publications.  The  purpose  of  these  adver- 
tisements is  to  arouse  a  national  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  for  improving-  industrial 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce'  and  New  sales  efficiency,  and  to  awaken  a  keener 
York  Herald-Tribune:  in  Printers'  Ink.  interest  in  the  correct  principles  of  in- 
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$42,000.00  Invested  in  This  Building  and  Equipment 
Everything  From  Heating  Plant  to  Floor  Covering 


He  bought  from  firms  who  advertise  their 
product.  He  knew  them  to  be  reliable  be- 
cause he  found  their  advertisements  in 
magazines  which  accept  copy  worthy  of  a 
guarantee. 

Items  Purchasfd 

Reed  Organ  and  Blower    $1225.00 

Pews  and  Altar  Furniture   2650.00 

Pianos    (two)     600.00 

Bell     200.00 

Hymn   Board    6.00 

Stereopticon    200.00 

Heating    Equipment     2400.00 

Lighting   Fixtures    600.00 

Floor  Covering    2356.00 

Stained  Glass    1300.00 

Hymn   Books    150.00 

Communion    Service    26.00 

Sunday  School  Chairs    300.00 


8284,445,000.00 

for     New     Church 

Buildings    in 

America  during 

1926 

is  the  prediction  of 
The  Architectural 
Forum  after  its 
fifth  annual  build- 
ing survey. 


Michelson  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Grayling,     Mich. 
"Th,.    Church    of    Good    Cheer" 


J 


The  minister  who  has  before  him  the  grave  task  of  gathering  funds,  selecting  plans, 
letting  contracts,  and  deciding  upon  equipment  for  a  church  plant  should  have  in- 
formation at  first  hand.  He  must  know  what  is  on  the  market.  He  cannot  rely  upon 
the  story  brought  to  him  by  a  chance  salesman,  who  is  interested  only  in  the  sale  he 
-can  make. 

April  Issue  The  Annual  Building  Numher 

Forms  Close  March  3  th 
Rate  per  page,  |75.00 

Use  the  Right  Mechuin  for  Selling  the  Church  Field.     20,000 

Active  Ministers  Buy  and  Read  This  Magazine  Every  Month. 

Send  for  sample  copy  and  rate  card. 

THE   EXPOSITOR 

The  Ministers^  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

JOS.  M.  RAMSEY.  Manager 

710  Caxton  Building,  Qeveland,  Ohio 

17  West  42nd  Street,  New  York         37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


ports.  But  there  was  no  plan  for  their 
further  circulation  in  book  form. 

Lincoln,  however,  believed  that  his 
own  interests  would  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  publication  of  the  entire 
material  in  a  single  volume.  Douglas, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  Lincoln  clipped 
the  speeches  from  the  two  papers.  In 
his  honor  be  it  recorded  that  he  took  the 
Times  report  of  the  addresses  of  Doug- 
las and  the  Tribune  report  of  his  own. 
In  this  as  in  all  else  he  was  scrupulous- 
ly fair. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  publisher 
for  this  volume,  but  Lincoln  finally  got 
it  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  it 
ran  through  four  editions.  Lincoln's 
original  copy,  the  newspaper  reports 
with  corrections,  is  in  existence,  and  is 
the  property  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of 
Chicago.  Not  only  did  Lincoln  en- 
deavor faithfully  to  deal  fairly  with 
Douglas  in  the  report,  but  he  cut  out 
the  words  "Applause"  and  "Laughter" 
in  the  reports  of  his  own  addresses.  He 
judged  rightly  that  his  speeches  did  not 
need  these  marks  of  appreciation.  That 
publication,  in  which  Lincoln  debated 
the  slavery  question  on  high  moral 
ground,  did  much  to  aid  in  his  elec- 
tion. It  was  an  efl"ective  piece  of  ad- 
vertising, and  it  was  Lincoln's  own. 

During  his  administration,  he  keenly 
watched  the  columns  of  the  Tribune, 
and  often  with  disappointment,  and  he 
made  the  New  York  Times  virtually 
the  administration  organ.  Henry  J. 
Raymond  knew  if  any  editor  knew  what 
the  President  wanted  people  to  read, 
and  they  got  it  in  the  Times. 

The  advertising  business  as  it  stands 
today  is  a  relatively  new  venture  in 
literature.  No  President  then  under- 
took to  keep  in  daily,  hourly,  touch  with 
the  press  as  Presidents  do  and  must  do 
now.  There  was  no  instantaneous 
photography,  and  comparatively  little 
use  of  the  telegraph.  The  Cooper  Union 
speech  of  Lincoln  was  not  telegraphed 
to  Chicago,  but  was  copied  in  the  Chi- 
cago papers  from  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

NEITHER  the  Chicago  Timt^s  or 
Tribune  had  telegraph  reports  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates;  the  re- 
porters took  their  notes  to  Chicago, 
transcribing  them  in  part  on  the  train 
and  finishing  them  after  their  arrival 
in  the  city.  Press  organizations  and  ad- 
vertising agencies  did  not  exist  as  they 
do  now.  But  Lincoln's  clipping  bureau 
was  a  very  effective  one  in  its  own  day, 
and  his  advertising  methods  were  dili- 
gent, honorable,  and  effective.  Next 
only  to  P.  T.  Barnum  (with  whom  he 
may  be  compared  in  this  one  matter,  at 
least)  Abraham  Lincoln  was  about  the 
most  effective  advertiser  in  his  genera- 
tion. 

He  was  an  honest  advertiser.  He 
believed  he  had  something  which  the 
people  ought  to  have,  and  he  took  pains 
to  let  the  people  know  that  he  had  it. 
And  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  nation- 
wide market  for  his  ideas  and  princi- 
ples.    It  paid  him  to  advertise. 
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What  Industrial  Adver- 
tising Needs 

[continued  from  page  34] 

talking  over  with  you  any  forward 
looking  step  they  may  have  in  mind. 

Don't  keep  your  imaginative  thinking 
all  to  yourself.  Check  up  along  the  line. 
Be  sure  that  what  you  have  in  mind  is 
sound  procedure  and  not  a  mere  stunt. 

Don't  start  work  that  bears  the  dis- 
tinct impression  of  your  imagination, 
hoping  that  single-handed  it  will  fight 
your  selling  and  distributing  battle — it 
won't. 

Don't  e.xpect  immediate  miracles  just 
because  you  know  your  effort  has  im- 
agination. Sound  results  take  time  to 
attain. 

Don't  confuse  "fancy"  with  imagina- 
tion. Fancy  is  the  lighter  and  more 
frivolous  word  and  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  stronger  word.  Using  "fancy" 
only  is  like  putting  a  Ford  engine  in  a 
Lincoln  car.  The  engine  will  run,  but 
it  won't  drive  the  car — very  well. 

Don't  fail  to  cultivate  permanent 
motives.  Project  your  planning  over  a 
period  of  years  if  possible.  Get  every- 
body working  quietly  and  persistently 
back  of  your  imaginative  thinking. 

Don't  let  your  imagination  swerve 
you  for  a  moment  from  the  path  of 
sincerity.  Be  sincere  always,  remem- 
bering that  no  matter  how  fine  the 
trimmings  may  be,  if  the  advertisement 
is  insincere  it  cannot  carry  conviction 
-it  cannot  be  effective.  And  also  re- 
member, it  won't  carry  conviction  if  the 
trimmings  are  the  only  real  thing 
about  it. 

NOW  I  wish  to  make  a  practical 
suggestion.  After  all  your  imagi- 
native thinking  is  done  and  the 
advertisement  is  complete,  why  not 
"edit"  your  copy  or  have  someone 
"edit"  it?  First,  consider  thoughtfully 
what  you  have  written,  then  check  your 
copy   against   the   following   questions: 

1.  Is  it  in  line  with  copy  platform 
in  this  campaign — the  platform  which 
has  been  established  by  the  joint  coun- 
sel of  the  board,  the  officers,  the  sales 
and  advertising  departments? 

2.  Does  it  quickly  engage  the  read- 
er's interest — not  should  it,  but  does 
it?  Does  it  appeal  to  his  imagination, 
through  some  of  the  emotions — love, 
fear,  joy,  disgust,  wonder,  anger,  ela- 
tion, desire  to  be  one  of  a  crowd,  acqui- 
sition, construction,  susceptibility  to 
suggestion,  imitation,  or  habit? 

3.  Is  it  built  around  instructive  facts, 
not  mere  selfish  claims,  but  facts  that 
are  seldom  recognized,  or  sometimes 
overlooked,  or  information  unselfishly 
given  which  will  help  the  man  you  are 
trying  to  influence? 

4.  Is  it  written  in  accurate,  technical 
language,  that  is,  is  the  technical  part 
free  from  slips  and  errors  which  would 
annoy  the  technical  man? 

5.  Is  it  free  from  loose,  unsound 
statements  of  a  general  nature — ver- 
bose claims,  half  truths,  etc.  ? 

6.  Is  it  clear  and  crisp,  even  though 


FREE  LANCE 


ADVERTISING     COPY 

cAs    wri,t,„  for 

Thh  Lihbye  Lingerie  Co.  in  Chicago  by  Ortn  '^rbogust 


Part  of  color  portfolio 

' '  We  sell  lingerie  direct  to  ■women  through  house-to-house  agents.  We 
secure  those  agents  and  teach  them  how  to  sell  in  only  one  way,  by 
mail  advertising.  We  never  meet  and  never  see  them.  Consequently, 
our  success  depends  upon  copy.  It  must  interest  agents,  it  must  sell 
them,  it  must  make  them  sell  lingerie.  It  does.  Oren  Arbogust  writes 
that  copy,  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  a  month,  and  we  believe  it  can't  be 
beaten.  It  is  always  to  the  point,  sympathetic,  understandable,  con- 
vincing. And  it  sells,  profitably.  I  can  scarcely  say  more  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that.  " 

Walter  Liberman,  President 

The  Libbye  Lingerie  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

■5 

If  you  want  advertising  copy  that  kicks  off  old  worn  methods, 
if  you  want  copy  that  works  to  sell  like  a  salesman  sells,  if  you 
want  copy  and  layout  that  tells  your  sales  story  as  you  know  it 
should k'  told,  regularly,  monthly,  it  may  be  that  you  can  get  it  here. 


Oren  Arbogust  •  ^advertising  Gopy 

3.,  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Sf ^  Braatxrrff  r|m 


WINS     BY     1,060,612     LINES 


A  NEWSPAPER'S  PRESTIGE 

ibers    and    local    advertisers 

1,060,612    lines    more    than 
record  for    1925. 
THE  ERA'S  total  for   1925—3,994.620 


THE  BRADFORD  ERA 

Bradford,    Pa. 


evidenced    by    the    patronage    of    sul 
THE    ERA    is    first    both    in    number 
neage    of    advertisements. 

mpetitor    is   THE   ERA'S 
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ISljw  Color  Kates 

THE  following  rates  on  color  advertising 
in   The   FORUM  are  now   in   effect, 
offering    advertisers    the    opportunity    of 
reaching  a  discriminating  audience   at 
moderate  cost. 

4-color  pages  $400 
3-color  pages  $350 
2-color  pages  $250 

Circulation  Now  Over  45,000 


Member  Audit  B,. 


of  Circtilati 


FORUM 

America  s  Quality  Maga'^^ttie  of  Controversy 
147  PARK    AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Our  booklet  "Technical  Advertising"  has 
proven  of  real  interest  to  many  concerns 
advertising  and  selling  industrial  products. 
We  will  cheerfully  send  you  a  copy  upon 
request. 


Arthur  Henry  Co. 

INC. 
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long    copy    was    obviously    called    for? 

7.  Is  it  reasonably  free  from  waste 
words  and  statements?  Can  it  be  cut 
down   and   strengthened  ? 

8.  Could  you  honestly  say  that  this 
advertisement  is  out  of  the  beaten  path 
and   shows  imagination? 

Then  edit  the  headline. 

1.  Does  it  show  imagination  and 
thought?  Is  it  unusual  or  striking — 
not  necessarily  bizarre,  but  what  one 
might   call    "outstanding"  ? 

2.  Does  it  appeal  to  something  inter- 
esting, such  as  promotion,  or  added 
efficiency,  or  in  a  striking  way  to  one 
or  more  of  the  emotions  listed — love, 
fear,  joy,  disgust,  wonder,  anger,  ela- 
tion, desire  to  be  one  of  a  crowd,  acqui- 
sition, construction,  susceptibility  to 
suggestion,  imitation  or  habit? 

3.  Does  it  lead  naturally  into  the 
text,  convincingly  pulling  the  reader's 
imagination  along  with  it? 

4.  Does  it  promise  sound  informa- 
tion? 

5.  Is  it  sufficiently  concise,  that  is, 
does  not  slake  the  reader's  thirst  for 
additional  information  to  be  found  in 
the  advertisement? 

In  closing  I  cannot  refrain  from  a 
quotation.  Mr.  Malcolm  Muir,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,  says:  "The  most  vital 
problem  facing  the  advertising  world 
is  that  of  getting  advertising  more 
widely  recognized  as  an  economic 
force."  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
begin  to  bring  this  about  than  by  the 
application  of  imagination  to  indus- 
trial  advertising. 

I  hope  I  may  have  contributed  to 
you  something  constructive  looking 
toward    this    end. 


W .  T.  Armstrong 

Formerly  production  manager  for 
the  John  O.  Powers  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  become 
associated  with  the  A.  M.  Corcoran 
Service,  Inc.,  advertising  typographers, 
same  city,  as  contact  executive. 

Theo.  Lebensburger 

Advertising  counselors,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
will  direct  advertising  for  the  Van 
Home  Company,  Franklin,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturers of  radio  tubes. 


James  L.  Dalton 

President  of  the  Dalton  Adding  Ma- 
chine Company,  Norwood,  Ohio,  and 
president  of  the  Wright-Dalton  Store 
Company,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  died  in 
Cincinnati  on  Jan.  11,  1926. 


Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York  advertising  agency,  will 
direct  advertising  for  the  Kelly  Boquet 
Cigar,  manufactured  by  the  American 
Cigar  Company. 

C.  A.  Kracht 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  adver- 
tising staff  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  now  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga    (Tenn.)     Times. 
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a  new  day  is  here'' 


turer  of  automobiles  .... 
'"Automobiles  in  a  solid  four-mile  line  during 
a  New  York  rush  hour  ferry  jam! 
"Upwards  of  60,000  cars  flashing  past  a  given 
point    every    day    on    Michigan    Boulevard, 
Chicago! 

"In  a   single   month,    36   miles  of  new 
delivered     to     residents    of    Detroit — poured 

streets  already  crowded." 
A  new  day  is  here.  Power  boating  as  the 
national  outdoor  sport  is  forging  ahead  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 
For  boats  today  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  happiness  than 
ever  before.  Modern  production  methods 
have  taken  the  worry  out  of  ownership. 
Utility  is  now  an  outstanding  feature.  Per- 
formance can  be  guaranteed.  Lu.xury  afloat 
lies  within  the  reach  of  the  modest  bank 
account.  The  waterways  are  still  and  always 
will  be,  uncongestcd. 

No  market  offers  greater  evidence  of  immediate, 
tremendous  and  lasting  expansion  than  the 
boating  field.  It's  big  today.  Will  be  infinitely 
bigger  within  the  next  few  years. 
Power  Boating  has  been  a  definite  factor 
in  the  development  of  its  chosen  field  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Today  it  is  read  by 
thousands  of  boat  owners  and  enthusiasts 
who  can  be  reached  through  no  other  boating 
publication.  Also  it  is  read  regularly  by  evcrv 
engine  manufacturer,  boat  builder,  and  marine 
supply  jobber  and  dealer  of  importance  in 
the  country.  We  shall  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  tell  you  how  it  can  serve  you  best  in 
the  development  of  this  important  field. 

Penton  Building 

New  York        CLEVELAND  London 

Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
One    of    the    Penton    Publications 
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Sweat,  grime,  smoke  and  fume 

for   those  ivho  stiU  think  cars 

are  pleasure  vehicles 


Freedom  and  luxury  for  boat  owners^ 
prosperity  for  manufacturers  in  the 
boat,  engine  and  boat  outfitting  field 
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T^ISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
Fortnightly  close  ten 
days  preceding  the  date 
of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  February 
24th  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  February 
15th.  Classified  adver- 
tisements will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday. 
Februarv  20th. 


Has  House-to-House 
Selling  Passed  Its  Peak? 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  20] 


militating-  against  the  house-house  sell- 
ing idea  is  the  natural  limits  of  the 
method.  There  has  been  too  much  op- 
timism in  assuming  that  the  American 
housewife  desires  and  enjoys  the  bell- 
ringer  type  of  salesman.  It  is  ti-ue  that 
certain  companies,  by  unusual  policies 
and  high  standards,  have  kept  their 
prestige  with  the  consumer,  but  at  least 
one  of  even  these  companies  is  now 
suffering  a  decline  for  other  reasons. 
The  bulk  of  the  house-to-house  selling 
companies,  however,  have  never  de- 
veloped much  good  will  and  do  little 
advertising  to  aid  in  securing  it,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  encountered 
a  blase  housewife,  rather  fed  up  with 
the  system  of  selling  which  constantly 
brings  salesmen  to  her  door.  She  has 
been  willing  to  concede  that  certain 
types  of  merchandise  —  let  us  say 
vacuum  cleaners  and  some  other  house- 
hold equipment  —  the  perfect  under- 
standing of  which  is  aided  by  a  dem- 
onstration in  the  home,  should  be  sold 
by  direct  salesmen.  But  when  salesmen 
bring  every  type  and  kind  of  merchan- 
dise conceivable  to  the  house  door  they 
quickly  infringe  upon  one  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  women — which  is  to 
put  on  her  best  clothes  and  go  down 
town  to  shop. 

The  third  basic  factor  limiting  the 
house-to-house  seller  is  the  awakened 
retailer.  Having  first  met  the  mail 
order  scare  successfully  and  then  the 
chain  store  scare,  the  retailer  has 
met  the  newest  house-to-house  scare 
with  considerable  confidence  and  skill. 
He  has  countered  with  superior  attrac- 
tions, argumentative  propaganda,  and 
even  with  house-to-house  salesmen  of 
his  own.  A  number  of  national  ad- 
vertisers have  aided  him  in  this  with 
the  result  that  the  house-to-house  seller 
has  plenty  of  lively  competition  and 
has  been  forced,  in  many  cases,  to  re- 
treat before  the  united  onslaught  of 
the  lively  retailers.  The  novelty  of 
house-to-house  selling  has  also  declined 
and  added  to  its  difiiculties. 

A  MORE  deadly  factor,  saturation, 
has  been  injuring  some  companies. 
An  article  which  once  purchased  practi- 
cally supplies  the  housewife  for  a  few 
years,  or  for  all  time  to  come,  neces- 
sarily finds  saturation  a  decidedly  real 
thing.  In  fact,  some  of  the  larger 
companies  have  quite  failed  to  calculate 
it  at  all  and  have  attributed  to  one 
thing  or  another  the  increase  in  selling 
cost  and  resi-stance.  They  have  ex- 
tended and  subdivided  their  sales  ter- 
ritory in  a  rapid  and  intensive  manner, 
hoping  to  counteract  the  increased  sales 
resistance  of  the  saturation  factor. 
All  these  factors,  and  a  few  others. 


'  have  united  to  produce  the  present 
situation  where  the  peak  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  method  has  not  only 
been  reached  but  has  been  passed. 

It  must  be  appreciated  that  special 
methods  of  merchandising  have  their 
peaks  of  development.  The  mail  order 
business  is  commonly  admitted  to  have 
reached  its  peak  in  about  1919.  The 
department  store  also,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  has  reached  the  peak  of  its 
development. 

The  chain  store  and  its  peak  is  still 
somewhat  a  matter  of  debate.  Thert 
are  those  economists  who  believe  it 
has  already  reached  its  peak — -and  cer- 
tainly there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
support  such  a  statement.  Chains  are 
competing  against  chains  in  a  manner 
not  known  before,  and  the  cooperative 
buying  development  of  independent  re- 
tailers has  also  seriously  checked  the 
chains,  whose  consumer  prestige  is 
based  on  price  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  application  of  the  chain  idea 
allows  so  many  variations  that  a  more 
cautious  economist  hesitates  to  say 
definitely  that  its  peak  has  passed.  In 
fact,  the  development  of  department 
stores  into  what  is  virtually  a  chain 
system  may  possibly  mean  a  new  era 
which  must  be  credited  to  the  chain 
and  not  to  the  department  store  prin-- 
ciple. 

MANY  experiments  in  house-to- 
house  selling  have  been  made  by 
manufacturing  concerns  who  had  been 
using  old  channels  of  distribution.  It 
was  stated  at  a  convention  of  hosiery 
and  underwear  men  not  long  ago  that  in 
one  year  past  as  much  as  fifty  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods  had  been  diverted 
from  jobber  channels  into  direct-selling 
in  one  way  or  another,  by  a  change 
of  policy.  Much  of  this  is  now  trick- 
ling back,  and  many  manufacturers, 
especially  in  the  hosiery  and  underwear 
fields,  have  written  off  their  house-to- 
house  selling  experiments  to  profit  and 
loss  and  gone  about  the  usual  methods 
of  selling  much  wiser  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  house-to-house  "Eldorado." 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  in- 
herent soundness  of  house-to-house  sell- 
ing for  certain  articles,  especially 
household  equipment  which  is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  sell  or  demonstrate 
through  shop  distribution  channels;  but 
even  in  this  field  it  is  easy  to  overdo  the 
method.  Turning  the  clock  backward 
in  distribution  is  not  precisely  an 
American  principle  or  policy.  Pack- 
peddler  days  belong  to  a  cruder  era 
than  our  ovm  and  have  no  real  place, 
beyond  certain  limits,  in  modern  Amer- 
ican life. 

As   a  matter  of  fact,   it  is  probable 
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COLUMBIA  back 
covers  for  1926  are  sold  to 
National  Advertisers*  Con- 
tracts are  now  being  accepted 
for  available  second  and  third 
covers  in  two  color  process* 

Actual  returns  from  a  question- 
naire which  was  mailed  to  our 
subscribers  show  that  more 
than  two  million  people  read 
COLUMBIA  every  month* 

roLurPBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 

A  National  Monthly,  Published,  Printed  and 
Circulated  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus 


757,443 


Net  paid  ^  C  ^      /I     /I    ^  Member  of  the 

Circulation  i       J    i  ^^  ^  .1  A. B.C. 


D.  J.  GILLESPIE,  Adv.   Director.  J.    F.   JENKINS.    Western   Manage 

25  West  43rd  Street  134    So.   LaSalle    Street 

New   York    City  Chicaeo,    Illinois 
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ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers*  ends 

THIS  18  the  indispensable  advertising  anil 
selling  reference  and  home-study  set.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  are  using  it  to  push 
themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of  experts  in  all 
branches  of  marketing  have  it  handy  for  ref- 
erence. Agencies  throughout  the  country  have 
these  books  in  their  libraries.  Colleges  and 
universities  use  the  boolis  as  texts.  If  you're 
in  advertising,  or  aelUng,  or  anj  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  good  this  set 
can   bring   you. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 

Library  of 

Advertising    and    Selling 

Four    Volumes.    3323    Payes    SVz    i    8. 

Flexible     Binding.     1090     Illustrations. 

$1.60    in    ten   days   and    $2.00   monthly 

for   eight    months. 

The  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men  with  all- 
around  knowledge  of  the  entire  selling  business 
— advertising,  personal  salesmanship,  planning, 
managing,  etc.  Add  to  your  own  experience  a 
working  command  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organizations. 
You   get   them — hundreds  ot    them — in 

The  best  experience 
of  leading  organizations 

Covers  as  much  ground   as  course  costing  five 


style 


profusely     illustrated     with 

wings,   graphs,  charts,  maps. 

mpaigns    of    many    kinds 


half-tones,   line 
tables.       Gompli  .     ^ 

outlined.  Tliousands  of  sa 
time-saving  methods 
tions  for  daily  use  in  solving  marketing  prob 
—manufacturer  to  small  re- 
taken from  scores  of  suci 
Burroughs    Adding    Ma- 


\ 


tailer.      Example 
prominent   concei 

chine  Co.,  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morria  isi  ^;o.. 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  American  Radiator 
Co.,  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor,  United  Cigar  Stores.   J.   C.    Penney  &   Oo. 

Special  Library  Price 
$17.50 

No   Money  Down 

Small    Monthly    Payments 

Examine   the   Library 

for    10    Days 

FREE 


FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 


month  until  your 
)een  paid.  If  not 
shipping    instruc- 


that  the  house-to-house  selling  method 
has  been  an  abnormal  sign  of  the 
times;  an  attempt  to  cut  costs  of  dis- 
tribution, for  instance;  but  an  attempt 
which  certainly  in  this  particular  is  a 
failure.  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
even  by  house-to-house  sellers,  that 
they  cannot  cut  costs  of  distribution  in 
comparison  with  the  retailer-jobber 
method.  Strong-arm,  vigorous  sales- 
manship and  intense  organization  have 
always  been  able  to  put  over  a  new 
method  for  a  time,  but  inevitably  a 
reaction  sets  in  and  the  basic  under- 
lying factors  show  themselves.  Any 
manufacturer  still  toying  with  the  idea 
of  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  by 
house-to-house  salesmen  will  certainly 
need  to  think  long  and  hard  before  he 
can  logically  decide  to  proceed. 


Daniel  A'.  Peirce 

Formerly  vice-president  of  Mac- 
Rae's  Blue  Book  Company,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Reference  Book  De- 
partment of  the  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


W'  m.  H.  Rankin  Company 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces that  James  F.  Jennings,  for- 
merly of  Newell-Emmett  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
has  been  appointed  space  buyer  in  the 
New  York  office;  and  that  H.  R, 
Schaeffer  has  been  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  merchandising  and  production 
manager. 


''The  Golden  Book" 

Is  now  a  member  of  The  Quality 
Group,  This  announcement  was  made 
by  the  executive  committee  of  The 
Quality  Group  on  Jan,  13,  1926. 


G.  A.  Roskam 

Has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  IngersoU  Watch  Company,  Inc, 
New  York,  to  succeed  F,  A,  Denninger. 


Edgar  Kobak 

Has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  acting 
as  the  publishing  head  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  electrical  publications,  Electrical 
World,  Electrical  Merchandising,  In- 
dustrial Engineer,  Journal  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Radio  Retailing. 


Edivin  A.  Machen  &  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio,  announces  that  Frank 
J.  McGinnis,  formerly  manager  of  the 
copy  and  plan  department  of  the  Ames- 
Kiebler  Advertising  Company,  same 
city,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
its  Cleveland  office;  and  that  Hubert 
C.  Persons,  Cleveland,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Toledo  office. 

Casey-Lewis  Company 

Nashville,  Tenn,,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Cokesbury  Press,  same 
city,  in  a  national  campaign  on  their 
new  book  Hearts  of  Hickory;  and  for 
the  Wheeler-Okell  Company,  also  of 
the  same  city. 


Ameiicatifumberman 


Est.  1873 

With  ove 

the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly— effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


The  American  Architect 


th6 


Est.    1876 

contents 


A.  B.   P. 

I    the    archl- 


Ihen 

VRCHiTBOT-a   circulation    is    con- 
anil  why  it  annually  carries  the 
has    the    most 
Idual   and   exclusive  advertisers. 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


Advertising  Men 


Hack  I  em  an. 
Second    printing,    revised. 
trations.      Covers    35     pre 
relating  to  the   graphic  in 

Sfailed  on  approval.  No  advanct 
FRRE  prospectus  showing  sample 
and    other 


ajid     Printing.' 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parajfine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio        Go«d  Salesmen  Wanted 


Bakers  Weekly  ftk^^oVtSif:; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE^-343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 


<? 


C7#>  ■arf0»7K*.  rof>#j 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 
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Steve  Nag  and  Tresa 
Ferrantti 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   22 J 

Kosa,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nemeth,  Mrs.  Jerry 
Blakek,  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond McElroy,  Mrs.  Joseph  Green, 
Mrs.  Carl  Angelone,  Mrs.  Ignatius  Di 
Stefora,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lombardo. 

Some  of  these  pames  ringly  oddly  in 
the  ears  of  a  man  whose  great  grand- 
father was  a  citizen  by  birth  of  these 
United  States.  Pacanofsky — Welebir 
— Dhont — they  are  not  the  familiar 
Browns,  Johnsons  and  Williams  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lineage.  But  they  are 
standing  at  your  counters — real  or 
hypothetical,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Spisak  may  work  in  a  ditch.  If 
so,  he  needs  lots  of  hearty  food — more, 
for  instance,  than  Attorney  MacTavish 
or  Bank  Teller  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Vondrak  may  be  a  tinner.  If  so, 
he  probably  drives  a  Ford  or  he  may 
have  mounted  into  the  Buick  class. 
(Have  you  stopped  in  front  of  a  big- 
construction  job  lately  and  taken  a  cen- 
sus of  the  makes  of  cars?) 

Mr.  Nag — though  his  name  belies  it 
— may  be  a  perfect  husband,  willing  to 
buy  his  wife  a  phonograph,  a  kitchen 
cabinet  or  a  new  davenport. 

Mr.  Krapeho  quite  likely  is  of  a  me- 
chanical bent — get  your  radio  copy 
down  out  of  the  rarified  lingo  of  the 
experimental  laboratory,  and  you  will 
get  a  better  grip  on  his  interest. 

Tresa  Ferritto,  nee  Farrantti,  quite 
probably  is  mistress  of  a  budget  that 
many  a  Mary  Smith  or  Anna  Jones 
would  envy. 

And  as  for  the  Garstkas  and  Lukacs 
and  Mirosavishes  and  Yauchars — well, 
their  money  will  look  just  as  well  in 
your  bank  balance  as  the  most  cultured 
expenditures  of  the  Adams,  Bancrofts 
and  Cabots. 

Why  ignore  them — give  them,  at 
least,  a  fighting  chance  to  understand 
your  message. 


Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Graybar  Electric  Company, 
same  city,  which  was  recently  or- 
ganized to  take  over  the  Electrical 
Supply  Division  of  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company. 

Tlip  ff  alt rr  A.  Allen  Agency.  Inc. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Abbott-Ball  Company, 
same  city,  manufacturers  of  bearing 
balls  and  balls  and  tumbler  barrels  for 
burnishings. 

Charles  W .  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces that  Frank  R.  Farnham,  for- 
merly an  account  executive  with  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  and  John  D.  Lucas,  for- 
merly with  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  have  joined  its  plan  depart- 
ment. 
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The  circulation  of  The  American 
Mercury  has  do// bled  twice  in  its 
two  years  of  progress. 

— But  the  advertising  rate  is 

still  only  $220  a  page.    ($JW„„  U-rune  contract) 


more  than 

60,000 

net  paid 


J 


THE 

AMERICAN 

MERCURY 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


lDvertisin*;  and  selling  fortnightly 
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ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPANV 

ROCH  ESTER.  N.Y. 

DISPLAYOLOGISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST— One    who   designs    and    executes  display   materials    that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  compels  attention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy 
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DISPLAYOLOGY 


ijxve 

a  Chance 


S  it  a  new  product  that  you  are  going  to  place  on 
the  market  or  is  it  a  product  that's  been  out  a  lit- 
tle while  and  isn't  coming  up  to  your  expectations? 

It  makes  no  difference  which  it  is.     Why  not  give  it  a 
chance  by  putting  it  in  the  right  kind  of  a  package? 

There's    no  denying  that  a  forcefully  designed,    cleverly 
executed  display  container  causes  a  product  to  be  remem- 
bered and  makes  it  to  sell  to  consumers  who  would  not  other- 
wise buy  it. 

We  are  displayologists  who  do  just  that  kind  of  work. 

On  this  page  we  show  a  display  container  designed  for  the 
Richardson  Corporation,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  displaying 
packages  of  their  Reddy  Malted  Chocolate.  This  package, 
placed  on  dealers'  counters,  has  already  built  up  a  tremendous 
sale  for  this  new  product  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  on 
the  market  but  a  few  months. 

Many  other  concerns  have  benefited  by  our  experience  in  the 
same  way —  such  concerns  as  Huyler's,  Putnam  Knitting  Mills, 
Hickok's,  Stromberg-Carison,  all  leaders  in  their  respective 
lines. 

Remember  that  an  attractive  display  container  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  expensive  one.  It  is  our  business  to  adapt  them 
to  the  client's  requirements. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  consult  with  an  Alderman-Fairchild 
displayologist  and  get  his  ideas  for  the  better  packaging  of  your 
line.     Why  not  try  it? 


ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPAISTY 


ROCHESTEP.NA'. 


DISPLAYOLOGISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST—  One    who   design?    and    executes   display   materials    that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  compels  attention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy 
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The  Market 
of  Quality 
and  Stability 

HE   power  plant   market   now 
annually  buys  for  replacements 
and  supplies  (exclusive  of  fuel) 
in    excess   of   one    billion,   six   hun- 
dred  and   fifty   million    dollars   and 
the  fielcl  is  constantly   growing. 

The  total  cost  for  enlarging  the 
facilities  of  existing  power  plants 
and  for  new  construction  already 
authorized  is  in  excess  of  two  billion 
dollars. 

The  very  nature  of  power  plant 
service  makes  this  great  market  one 
of  quality,  stability  and  ready  to 
respond  to  sound  merchandising 
methods. 

wWc'h  "relders  "hrCe  Through  Power  Plant  Engineer- 

found     best     serves  jng  you  Can  reach  more  than  23,000 

their    professional  power  plant  men  who  purchase  or 

""If  ve"?ound''to*'be  influence  the  purchases  for  the  prin- 

b"th  ""effective   "and  cipal    plants    of    the    country — the 

economical.  cream  of  this  quality  market. 

POWER    PLANT    ENGINEERING 

A.  B.  C.  537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  A.  B.  P. 
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The    entire    activities 
of    its    whole    organ- 
ization    are     directed 
toward    making    this 
one    publication  help- 
ful   to    the    influential 
clientele    it    serves. 

Publishe 
monthly,    on 
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We  Gj-ojk 


Circulation  In 


As    til 


\vs,   so   grows   The    Daily    Herald — in 
1  pulling  power  in  its  advertising. 

nilfport  and   Biloxi  own  their   homes 

iiain  as  rcsi- 

and    in- 


Folks    living;    m   ami    around 

and  live  well.     Many  folks  coming  here  as  visitors,  rema 

dents.      These   folks  are  well-to-do   folks;    with   the   moiie 

clination  to  buy  what  they  want. 

To  these  good  folks  The  Daily   Herald  goes — taking  to  them  your 

advertising;  selling  to  them  your  merchandise  and  products.     .\nd 

the  cost  is  a  good  investment,  rather  than  an  experimental  expense. 

The  ©Daily  Herald 

GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI  BILOXI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Shoe   and   Leather   Reporter 

!'„,r.,e^''f„;„:ru?n°"'„/i.'e"„r-8,^oT':i' 

Boiton 

The   outstanding   publication    of    the    shoe. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

leather    and    allied    industries.      Practically 
100%    coverage   of   the   men   who   actually 

/nrorporal^d 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

67th   year.      Published   each  Thursday.    $6 

It,    W.    Kenel,   Mariaei-r 

Why  One-Price  Space 
ill  Periodicals? 
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'multiple'  medium  for  a  certain  month, 
showing  the  number  of  inquiries  pro- 
duced by  each  of  eight  different  adver- 
tisements, one  piece  of  copy  would  in- 
variably have  produced  far  more  leads 
than  any  other.  Why?  We  set  out  tu 
find  the  answer. 

"Fortunately,  some  years  before  we 
had  established  a  custom  in  clipping 
and  filing  our  advertisements,  of  taking 
out  of  the  magazine  not  merely  the  ad- 
vertisement itself  but  the  entire  page 
on  which  it  appeared.  This  gave  us  as 
a  matter  of  record  the  position  of  the 
advertisement  on  the  page  and  the  page 
number. 

"Every  month  for  thirty-six  consecu- 
tive months,  with  six  to  eight  advertise- 
ments in  each  issue,  the  first  advertise- 
ment in  the  magazine  had  produced  far 
more  inquiries  than  any  other.  Yes,  no 
matter  what  piece  of  copy  drew  first 
position  when  the  publisher  spread  them 
through  the  book,  that  advertisement 
pulled  by  far  the  largest  number  of  re- 
plies. 

"The  best  results  were  invariably  se- 
cured from  the  first  advertisement. 

"The  next  best  results  were  secured 
from  the  second  advertisement. 

"An  advertisement  appearing  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  advertising  section 
produced  better  results  than  one  in  the 
middle  of  that  section. 

"An  advertisement  at  the  extreme 
back  of  the  issue  produced  better  than 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  book  advertis- 
ing section." 

MORE  testimony  to  an  astonishing 
theory.  Here  are  figures  startling 
indeed,  offered  to  prove  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  advertisement  diminishes 
in  direct  ratio  to  its  proximity  to  the 
center  of  the  advertising  section! 

Witness  Number  Three: 

The  advertiser  of  a  well-known  denti- 
frice recently  remarked  to  me:  "I  am 
utterly  disgusted  with  this  business  of 
advertising.  Periodicals  have  alter- 
nately broken  my  heart  and  resurrected 
my  life,  with  such  fickleness  that  I  am 
a  wreck.  I  know  how  to  write  our  ad-, 
vertising.  The  style  of  each  ad  is  the 
same — following  the  outline  of  our  most 
successful  efforts.  Yet  one  month,  the 
inquiries  will  bury  us;  and  the  next, 
make  us  feel  like  Old  Mother  Hubbard's 
pup." 

"But  surely,"  I  remonstrated,  "there 
must  be  a  definite  reason  back  of  it  all." 

"Quite  right,"  he  assured  me,  unemo- 
tionally. "The  reason  is  simple.  One 
month  my  ad  will  be  placed  toward  the 
front  or  e.xtreme  rear  of  the  advertis- 
ing section.  The  next  month  it  will  be 
buried  in  the  middle.  When  it  is  buried, 
it  can't  work.  Enough  people  don't  see 
it.  And  because  my  appropriation  is 
unexciting,  I  can't  control  the  situa- 
tion." 

That   advertiser's   opinion   was   later 
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HOW  THE   FOOD  MAKERS    HAVE    BECOME   COSMOPOLITAN   CHEFS  .  .  .  Told   by  JAMES    WALLEN 


Photo -Engraving  spreads  the  World's  Table 


Daintiness  reigns  in  the  dining-room  and  gone 
are  the  spacious  days  when  the  troubadour  sang: 

"The  strong  table  groans. 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin  stretched  immense." 

The  refinements  of  service  and  provisions  for  the 
average  home  are  the  result  of  the  campaigning 
of  determined  manufacturers  of  trademarked  foods. 

These  advertisers  have  changed  the  breakfast 
habits  of  the  people  in  one  generation.  Luncheon 
and  dinner  menus  likewise  are  largely  taken  from 
the  advertising  pages. 

Alluring  illustration  conveys  the  suggestion  of 
taste  and  aroma  in  hypnotic  fashion.    Appetite  is 


whetted  by  visions  of  enticement,  the  world's 
pantry  in  picture. 

Photo-engraving  has  given  the  food  manufac- 
turer a  subtle,  persuasive  and  yet  vivid  manner  of 
presenting  his  products  to  all  the  world.  It  has 
made  him  a  cosmopolitan  chef. 

The  members  of  the  American  Photo-Engravers 
Association  are  making  their  craft  the  right  and 
ready  assistant  of  every  other  industry.  "Your 
Story  in  Picture  Leaves  Nothing  Untold." 

The  Association  booklet  "The  Relighted  Lamp 
of  Paul  Revere"  may  be  secured  from  members  or 
from  the  headquarters  at  Chicago.  It  is  a  little 
text  book  on  co-operative  effort. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 


ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAl      OFFICES 


■  3     MONADNOCK 


LOCK     ♦     CHICAGO 


Copyright,  1926,  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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A  "Thought 
Stimulator" 


Every  forward  looking  executive  should  be 
reading  the  Fortnightly  regularly  for  the  wealth 
of  practical  material  in  each  issue.  A  fact  that 
is  being  rapidly  realized  and  accepted  by  many 
who  were  once  "too  busy  for 
another  publication". 

Eight   thousand    two    hundred 
present  subscribers   offer   ample 
testimony   of  our   steady  growth. 
If  this  happens  to   be  one    of  the 
occasional  opportunities  you  have  of 
reading  the    Fort- 
nightly,   wouldn't 
right  now  be  a  good 
time  to  join    this 
representative  group 
and   be    a    regular 
reader? 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
Enter  my  subscription  to  the  Fortnightly  for  one  year. 
n     Check  for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 
□     Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 


Canadian,  ^j-jo 
Foreign,  ^4.00 


l^ame 'Posihon  . . 

oAddress Company . 

C'ty State 


repeated  more  or  less  verbatim  by  exec- 
utives controlling  equally  desirable  ac- 
counts, whose  appropriation  puddles 
dripped  with  yellow  drops,  rather  than 
spilled  with  golden  splashes. 

All  tended  to  add  to  this  amazing 
ease  against  "centre-of-advertising-sec- 
tion  position." 

Witness  excused,  Jury  excused.  Now, 
Court,  whai  are  we  ffoing  to  do  about 
it? 

Mr.  Sumner's  reports,  the  Keyed 
Copy  research,  the  advertiser's  conver- 
sation, all  indicate  that  the  several 
front  and  rear  pages  of  the  advertising 
section  have  vastly  more  attention 
value  than  the  middle  pages  .  .  . 
that  as  your  advertisement  progressed 
toward  the  middle  of  the  advertising 
section,  your  returns  drop  off  to  50  per 
cent,  10  per  cent,  even  1  per  cent  of 
their  possibilities. 

ADVERTISERS  have  long  known 
certain  accepted  "preferred"  posi- 
tions in  periodicals,  but  I  doubt  whether 
or  not  they  ever  considered  the  other 
possible  positions  throughout  the  hook- 
as weighing  heavily  in  either  pan  of 
the  scales  of  fortune. 

Yet  here  are  revelations  that  might 
explain  the  great  question  behind  every 
advertising  insertion. 

We  spend  months,  sometimes  years, 
making  preliminary  research  Spend 
hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  on 
copy,  artwork,  and  typography.  Fre- 
quently, more  precious  time  and  energy 
on  exposures  before  factory  hands,  wise 
associates,  and  typical  consumers. 

Then  the  masterpiece  pulls  one  reply 
from  its  center  of  the  book  position  to 
every  10  lured  by  Aloysius  P.  Competi- 
tor with  his  horrible  45  font  last  minute 
display,  nearer  the  FRONT  of  the  ad- 
vertising section ! 

But  haven't  you  felt  all  along  that 
there  must  be  some  reason,  some  logic 
behind  it  all? 

Attention  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  factor  in  advertising.  Your 
name  in  print  is  bound  to  find  some 
eager  prospects  among  the  circulated 
millions.  But  the  most  persuasive  piece 
of  copy  ever  written  is  not  worth  a 
nickel  until  it  is  seen. 

The  evidence  our  witnesses  have 
quoted  is  not  the  result  of  snap  judg- 
ment. Every  statement  sentence,  every 
figure  is  the  result  of  years  of  experi- 

They  point  to  a  staggering  conclu- 
sion: 

Your  POSITION  in  a  periodical  may 
mean  SUCCESS  or  FAILURE! 

Upon  the  chance  decision  of  a  $35-a- 
week  make-up  clerk  may  depend  the  re- 
turns on  thousands  of  advertisingly- 
invested  dollars.  Upon  favors  and  fav- 
oritis  may  balance  your  advertiser's  ac- 
count— or  his  business! 

Come  to  think  of  it,  why  should  you 
expect  as  many  customers  to  find  your 
store  on  the  side  street  as  your  com- 
petitor's on  the  avenue? 

But  why  should  both  locations  be 
charged  the  same  rental?  Newspapers 
have  long  sold  page  positions  on  large 
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ads  or  small  so  that  an  advertiser  can 
choose  where  his  advertisement  will 
appear,  and  pay  for  his  choice  in  a  per- 
fectly businesslike  way,  whereas  large 
advertisements  on  long  contracts  are 
getting  the  preferred  positions  in 
periodicals.  Must  monster  appropria- 
tions be  the  price  of  successful  period- 
ical  space  buying? 

We  have  found  our  troubles  mathe- 
matically. Why  not  seek  our  solution 
the  same  way? 

Accompanying  Mr.  Sumner's  quoted 
articles  were  some  very  interesting 
graphs.  They  are  the  results  of  three 
year's  research.  They  strikingly  illus- 
trate our  premises. 

The  high  return  spot  is  from  the  ad- 
vertisement nearest  the  front  of  the 
advertising  section.  Thence  the  curve 
drops  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance 
traveled  from  the  front,  until  the  ex- 
treme rear  of  the  adverii.-ing  section 
is  reached.  Then  returns  once  more 
begin  to  mount. 

Might  it  not  be  desirable  to  super- 
impose upon  this  graph  of  results  a 
graph  of  rates? 

As  the  pages,  traveling  from  the 
front  of  the  advertising  section  become 
less  preferred,  is  it  not  reasonable  for 
the  advertiser  to  ask  that  the  rates  be 
proportionately  adjusted? 

Under  such  a  regime,  magazine  rate 
cards  would  have  no  "flat  rates;"  in- 
stead, a  "rate  range"  might  be  quoted. 
In  place  of  offering  circulation  (how 
much  of  it?)  at  say,  .$10  a  line,  our 
Utopian  weeklies  and  monthlies  would 
offer  circulation  (acknowledged  por- 
tions of  it)  at  say,  $20  to  8c.  a  line. 

THIS  situation  would  unquestionably 
he  more  difficult  for  the  publications 
to  handle.  Space  salesmen  would  have 
to  carry  dummies  and  sell  the  approxi- 
mate position  at  the  same  time  as  the 
actual  space. 

But  many  salesmen  have  told  me  they 
would  rather  go  to  such  trouble  to  hold 
customers,  than  promise  impossibilities 
and  lose  them! 

.\s  for  the  advei'tisers  themselves, 
such  an  innovation  should  be  welcome. 
In  advance  would  they  know  where 
their  advertisement  was  to  appear. 
Usually  the  advertisement  would  cost 
less  than  under  the  present  system  (for 
the  preferred  pages  are  inevitably  lim- 
ited.) And  if  they  paid  rates  equal  to 
the  present  "flat  rates"  or  even  in  ex- 
cess, they  could  be  certain  of  securing 
out-of-the-ordinary  results. 

Then  could  more  attention  be  paid  to 
analyzing  copy  methods.  Fewer  sen- 
sible copy  principles  would  be  scrapped 
because  of  apparent  failure. 

The  next  step  falls  to  America's  ad- 
vertising men,  themselves.  If  your  own 
experience  suggests  that  relative  page 
position  seriously  effects  a  given  adver- 
tisement's effectiveness,  you  will  want 
the  matter  thoroughly  investigated. 
Then  any  rate-standard  revision  to  a 
sliding  scale  must  take  place  automati- 
cally. We  must  leave  thorough  dis- 
interested judiciary  bodies  to  prove  our 
theories  imperfect — or  prophetic. 


THE  1926  EDITION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER  ANNUAL  AND 

DIRECTORY 
IS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 


■|'1k'  ]'>2(>  issue  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN NKWSI'APER  ANNUAE 
AND  DIKl<:CTORY  is  now  ready 
in  two  editions.  The  one.  the  reg- 
ular form  and  .size  with  which  the 
advertising  and  publishing  frater- 
nity is  so  familiar,  at  the  usual 
price,  $15.  The  other,  a  special 
limited  edition  on  thin  paper  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
a  smaller  and  lighter  volume  to 
conserve  shelf  and  desk  space. 


KEGULAR 

Edition 

Size 

63;  X  9i/4  X  V 

Weight 

7  pounds 

PRICE 

$15.00 


This  special  cdilion  will  have  a 
black  binding,  imitation  leather, 
and  will  be  priced  $20.  The  con- 
tents are  exactly  similar,  com- 
prising all  of  the  information  and 
features  of  this  old-established 
reference  book  with  complete  ga- 
zetteer information  revised  to 
date  and  latest  population  figures, 
with  350  lists  of  dififerent  classes 
of  publication  and  over  100  col- 
ored maps. 


SPECIAL 
I  lus  Paper  Edition 

Size 

61J    X   93/4    X   1% 

Weight 

V|    pounds 

PRICE 

$20.00 


Carriage  paid  in  United  States  and  Canada 

An  early  order  gives  full  ser\  ice  of  the  book  and  carries  with  it  a  copy  of  the  Mid- 
^ear  Sii])plenient  free  of  charge.   Further  particulars  on  request  of  tlie  publishers. 

N.  W.  AVER  &  SON 

PHILADELPHIA 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

,  OA^  EMGIMEERIWO  ^no 
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THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal, 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.     May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPI  DS.  M  I  CH  I  GA  N 


Advertising 


Cp 


Typographers 


You  seldom  find  two 
typographers  who  visu- 
alize copy  in  the  same 
mechanical  arrange- 
ment. Typography  is 
an  art  and  the  size  of 
the  Pittsford  clientele 
gives  ample  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  our 
artistic  sense. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 


e.        Thoroughly     covers 

primary  market.    Gives 

An      Arthur     Capper 


Topeka,  Kansas 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Henry  P.  Williams 

THE  year  1859  saw  the  advent  into 
this  world  of  the  present  president 
of  Williams  &  Cunnyngham.  Of  his 
boyhood  and  early  youth  we  know  little 
save  that  he  graduated  from  Beloit 
College  in  '82.  Of  his  work  in  adver- 
tising, however,  it  is  our  privilege  to 
know   much. 

Musty  records  have  it  that  he  went 
first  into  Chicago  journalism  following 
his     graduation      from     college.      The 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  then  the 
Chicago  Record  enjoyed  his  services 
over  a  period  of  some  ten  years,  until 
in  the  early  nineties  he  took  up  adver- 
tising work  as  a  free  lance  copy 
writer.  His  first  permanent  advertis- 
ing connection,  or  near-permanent  cpn- 
nection,  was  formed  in  1900  with  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marks  on  a  part  time 
basis,  though  just  what  his  title  was 
has  not  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Biographical  data  must,  perforce, 
end  in  1901  with  his  association  with 
Victor  L.  Cunnyngham  in  the  partner- 
ship which  to  this  day  bears  their 
linked  names.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' personality  became  lost  through 
the  association,  but  rather  that  he  im- 
planted it  so  firmly  upon  the  new  or- 
ganaization  as  to  make  its  nature 
corporate  rather  than  corporeal  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  the  field  of  advertis- 
ing to  whom  long  association  over  a 
period  of  years  has  made  it  familiar. 

Probably  the  keynote  of  his  person- 
ality and  influence  lies  in  his  sincere 
and  heartfelt  conception  of  advertis- 
ing as  a  profession.  In  this  conception 
he  was  a  pioneer,  and  it  has  been  the 
strength,  far-sightedness  and  loyalty 
of  himself  and  a  few  others  of  his  type 
that  has  raised  advertising  to  its 
present  standard  of  excellence  during 
the  twenty-five  years  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a  position  of  influence  and 
leadership. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  is 
an  artist,  but  he  is  as  well  a  balanced 
and  perceptive  psychologist.  It  is  his 
belief,    borne   out    by   years   of   experi- 


ence, that  far  too  many  advertisers 
want  their  advertising  to  please  them- 
selves rather  than  to  perform  con- 
structive work,  and  this  tendency  he 
has  fought  against  consistently.  His 
own  work  is  carefully  planned  to  the 
end  of  influencing  the  readers  to  buy 
the  product  advertised,  rather  than  of 
appealing  to  their  eyesight  or  of  at- 
tempting to  sell  them  by  deliberate, 
high-powered  talk.  This  may  appear 
simply  a  back-handed  way  of  describ- 
ing any  advertising  as  practiced  today, 
but  there  is  a  line  of  de- 
marcation there;  a  sub- 
tle variance  from  the 
campaigns  of  so  many 
other  men. 

It  is  the  well  merited 
privilege  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  lead  a  rounded, 
balanced  life.  His  per- 
sonal accomplishments 
include  a  thorough  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  un- 
derstanding of  music 
which  has  made  him  well 
known  and  universally 
respected  in  the  circles 
devoted  to  this  art.  He 
is  an  insatiable  reader, 
and  his  literary  taste  is  unusually  cath- 
olic. The  Cliff  Dwellers,  a  society  of 
writers  and  musicians  with  a  small  and 
carefully  chosen  roster  of  members,  has 
seen  fit  to  elect  him  to  its  inner  circle, 
where  he  is  active  and  indefatigable. 

Once  a  large  piano  company  offered 
a  prize  to  the  individual  who  could,  in 
a  hundred  words  or  so,  best  describe 
the  place  of  the  piano  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Williams  thought  a  moment,  called  in 
his  secretary,  and  in  five  minutes  had 
dictated  a  note  that  won  the  prize  hands 
down. 

Golf  knew  him  as  a  disciple  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  its  universal  popu- 
larity, and  even  today,  so  his  friends 
claim,  he  can  hit  a  ball  farther,  when 
he  does  hit  it,  than  any  other  man  of 
his  years  in  the  United  States.  His 
fine,  comfortable  estate  at  Gleneoe 
looks  directly  down  upon  six  of  the 
most  attractive  holes  of  the  Skokie 
Golf  Club  course,  where  he  has  played 
the  game  for  years.  In  fact,  his  asso- 
ciation with  that  club  dates  clear  back 
to  the  remote  days  of  1899. 

Roughly,  sketchily  at  best,  there  is 
Henry  P.  Williams  of  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham  as  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates know  him.  Conscientious  to  a 
degree,  true  to  his  friends,  his  ideals 
and  his  profession,  his  has  been  an  ir- 
reproachable life,  full  of  sweetness. 
Four  children  and  six  grandchildren 
stand  ready  to  carry  his  name  and 
fame  down  the  ages  when  the  tinu' 
comes  for  him  to  pass  along,  which,  if 
present  indications  mean  anything,  is 
a  good  many  hearty  years  in  the  ofiing. 
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Increasing  the  profit 

on  industrial  business 


MANY  a  manufacturer  sell- 
ing direct  to  industry  has 
filled  his  plant  with  orders — 
but  not  with  profit.  He  hasn't 
been  able  to  land  the  profitable 
business  in  industry — he  has 
sold  his  product  on  a  slim  basis 
to  close  buyers.  With  his  plant 
running  to  capacity,  he  makes 
only  a  meager  margin. 

More  intelligent 
sales  effort  and 
well  directed  ad- 
vertising in  the  in- 
dustrial    field     will      ' 
succeed    where    cut- 
throat    competition 
will  fail. 

Our    years    of    experience    in 
helping      manufacturers      sell 


direct  to  industry  has  shown  us  how 
to  help  them  land  the  profitable 
business.  We  have  learned  the 
short-cuts  to  direct  sales — we  have 
learned  where  to  advertise  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  and  where  not  to  ad- 
vertise. That  means  that  our  clients' 
advertising  dollars  are  spent  where 
they  bring  back  the  results. 

More  than  an  advertising  agency — 
we  are  specialists  in  advertising 
to  industry.    We  handle  nothing 
but   industrial    accounts.    That 
means  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience that  only  years  of 
such  specialization  can  du- 
plicate. 

A  little  booklet,  "the  ad- 
vertising engineer,"  tells 
an  interesting  story. 
We'll  gladly  send  you  a 
copy — and  maybe  you'll 
want  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted. 


Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Advertising  Engineers 


1500  People's  Life  Building,  Chicago 
Telephone  Central  7750 
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Radio  Advertising 

My  guess  is  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
stuff  sent  out  by  the  radio  broadcast- 
ing stations  is  advertising.  From  a 
sales-making  standpoint,  it  may  not  be 
very  good  advertising  but,  evidently, 
advertisers  think  it  good  enough  to 
pay  for. 

More  than  once,  though,  some  such 
thought  as  this  has  come  to  me:  Could 
not  some  of  the  advertisers  who  use 
the  radio  find  a  better  way  to  use  it 
than  by  merely  "giving  a  concert"? 
Take  a  recent  Thursday  evening  offer- 
ing of  WEAF.  At  7.30,  Smith  Broth- 
ers (Cough  Drops)  gave  a  "concert." 
At  8.30,  Hire's  (Root  Beer)  Harvest- 
ers gave  a  "concert."  At  9.00,  Clicquot 
Club  (Ginger  Ale)  Eskimos  gave  a 
"concert."  At  10.00,  (Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Company)  Silvertown  Club  Or- 
chestra gave  a  "concert." 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son  have,  it  seems  to 
me,  solved  the  problem  of  radio  ad- 
vertising. Listen  in.  some  Tuesday 
night,  at  ten  o'clock  and  find  out,  for 
yourself,   how   they   have   done  it. 

Mr.  .Miinsey  Did 

The  late  Frank  Munsey  never 
claimed  to  be  a  philanthropist.  Born 
and  brought  up  in  Maine,  he  had  the 
Maine  man's  belief  that  a  dollar  is  a 
dollar.  Yet,  more  than  once  during 
his  long  and  active  life,  Mr.  Munsey 
displayed  a  liberality,  a  sympathy  and 
an  understanding  for  which  he  was 
not  generally  given  credit. 

One  case  I  happen  to  know  of  is 
this:  A  certain  advertising  agent 
found  himself,  some  years  ago,  sorely 
in  need  of  funds.  He  was,  you  under- 
stand, entirely  solvent  but  because  of 
conditions  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  disclose  here,  he  was  quite  unable 
to  meet  his  obligations.  He  had  to 
have  $50,000;  and  he  had  to  have  it 
quick. 

If  you  have  ever  had  to  borrow  a 
substantial  sum  of  money,  you  know 
that  the  first  thought  that  enters  your 
mind  is,  "Who's  got  that  much?" 

X.  made  a  list  of  the  men  he  knew 
rfwho  had  "that  much."  It  was  not  a 
■  long  list.  Mr.  Munsey's  name  was  on 
Mt.     It  was  on  it  in  spite  of  the  fact 


that  Mr.  Munsey  and  X.  were  not  on 
friendly   terms. 

X.  interviewed  So-and-So  and  So- 
and-So  and  So-and-So.  Nothing  doing! 
In  sheer  desperation,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  called  on  Mr.  Munsey.  "I 
need  $50,000,"  he  said.  "You've  got  it. 
Let  me  have  it."     Mr.  Munsey  did. 

Inventions! 

A  man  who  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tricity, tells  me  that  no  invention  ever 
arrives,  unexpectedly.  The  process,  he 
says,  is  like  this:  In  a  sub-conscious 
sort  of  way,  men  become  vaguely  aware 
of  the  need  of  a  new  method  or  a  new 
device.  They  talk  about  it.  Perhaps 
they  write  about  it.  Anyhow,  the 
knowledge  spreads.  Eventually,  it 
finds  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  inven- 
tors and  technically  trained  men. 
Working  individually,  these  men  try 
to  solve  the  problem.  And  it  happens, 
very  often,  that  two  or  more  of  them 
do  so,  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

The  principle  on  which  the  radio  is 
based,  he  says,  was  known  as  long 
ago  as  1868.  Nearly  half  a  century 
slipped  by  before  it  could  be  applied. 

My  informant  went  on  to  say  that  in 
common  with  many  other  electricians, 
he  believes  that  sound  never  dies,  that 
it  goes  on  and  on  for  ever  and  ever. 

An  amazing  idea! 

Perhaps,  some  day,  we  shall  be  able 
to  re-capture  the  words,  spoken  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  by  men  whose  bodies 
long  since  turned  to  dust! 

There  Must  Be  a  Way 

Always,  in  a  strange  city,  when  my 
eyes  rest  on  the  blood-red  front  of  a 
5  and  10  cent  store,  do  I  say  to  myself, 
"Well,  the  business  center  of  this  burg 
isn't  far  away."  For  I  have  learned 
by  experience  that  Woolworth  et  al. 
invariably  seek  locations  close  to  the 
heart  of  a  town.  And  the  fact  that 
Woolworth's  sales,  last  year,  were  not 
so  very  far  short  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars shows  that  the  policy  of  "going 
where  the  crowd  goes"  is  right. 

For  store-signs  and  price-cards, 
Woolworth's  expenditures  must  be  very 
large,  but  for  what  is  generally  known 
as  advertising,  they  spend — nothing. 

Now,  one  can  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  futile  for  Woolworth 
to  advertise  as  department  stores  ad- 
vertise. The  unit  of  sale — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  profit,  per  sale — is  too  small. 
Yet  there  must  be  some  way  of  utiliz- 
ing a  force  which  sellers,  in  practically 
every  line  of  business,  use  with  profit 
to  all  concerned.  Jamoc. 
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Starting  The  Year 
On  Top 


7  Months 

Leadership 

Total  Advertising 

JANUARY,  1926:        unIs 

The  Sun 1.453.598 

2d   Evening  Paper...    1.224,100 

Snn's   Lend 229,498 

DECEMBER,  1925: 

The   Sim    1.571,!infi 

2d  Evening   Paper...    1,439.250 

Snn-s  Lead 132,65« 

NOVEMBER,  1925: 

The  Sun    1.541.154 

2d   Evening   Paper.  .  .    1.482.490 


2d    Evening   Paper...    1,600,824 
Sun's   Lend 41,278 

SEPTEMBER,  1925: 

The   Sim    1,253,426 

2d  Evening  Paper...    1,181.600 

1 ,820 


2d  Evening  Paper. 


Son's  Lead.  . . 
JULY.  1925: 

The   Sun 

2d   Evening   Paper 


National  Advertising 

JANUARY,  1926:        uneI 

The   Sun    352.420 

2d    Evening  Paper...        229.630 


Snn'.s  Lead 147,310 

NOVEMBER,  1925: 

The   Sun    414,I»I4 

2d   Evening  Paper...       272!402 

Snn'.s   Lead 142,292 

OCTOBER,  1925: 

The  .Sun    414.120 

2d    Evening  Paper...       2S3.30G 

Sim's    Lead 130,814 

SIl'TIMBER,  1925: 


LM    Ivrriing   Paper'.'.'.'  217a36 

Snn'.s    Lead 58,018 

AUGUST,  1925: 

The  Sun   191.922 

2a   Evening   Paper.  .  .  160,788 

Snn'.s   Lead 31,134 

JULY,  1925: 

Tl'V^U"    23G,.552 

2d   Evenmg  Paper...  193.470 


''  I  ^HE  continued  leadership  of  The  Sun  in  advertising 
-^  among  New  York  evening  newspapers  was  more 
pronounced  in  January  than  ever  before. 

In  January  The  Sun  led  the  second  New  York  evening 
newspaper  by  229,498  lines.  The  Sun's  lead  during  this 
month  was  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  lines  greater  than 
in  any  preceding  month. 

The  Sun's  gain  in  total  advertising  in  January  of  this  year 
compared  with  January  of  last  year  was  206,894  lines.  This 
was  72,204  lines  more  than  the  combined  gains  of  all  the  other 
New  York  evening  newspapers. 

National  Advertisers  have  found  through  experience  that 
The  Sun  is  an  extremely  effective  medium  through  which  to 
sell  their  products  in  New  York  and  for  this  reason,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  they  use  more  space  in  The  Sun  than 
in  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

Advertisers  prefer  The  Sun  to  all  other  New  York  evening 
newspapers  because  of  its  demonstrated  superior  selling  power 
— a  selling  power  that  is  due  to  an  unusually  responsive  cir- 
culation. 

The  Sun  is  read  by  people  who  have  the  means  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  buy  what  they  need  and  want — people  who  have  con- 
fidence in  The  Sun  as  a  newspaper  and  who  respond  readily  to 
the  advertisements  which  it  publishes. 

A  very  rigid  censorship  on  all  advertising  is  maintained. 


280  BROADWAY 


BOSTON  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Old  South  Building  Munsey  Building 

SAN   FRANCISCO  PARIS 

First  National  Bank  Building  49  Avenue  de  I'Ope 


CHICAGO 
So.  La  Salle  St. 


NEW  YORK 

LOS  ANGELES 
Van  Nuys  Building 
LONDON 
40-43  Fleet  St. 
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The  Outstanding 

Hospital  Editor 

Matthew  O.  Foley,  Editor  of  HOSPITAL  MANAGEMENT, 
is  the  outstanding  editor  of  the  hospital  field.  He  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  his  constructive  editorial  service  and  for  his 
definite  contributions  to  hospital  progress. 
Mr.  Foley  originated  National  Hospital  Day,  which  is  cele- 
brated each  year  on  May  12,  the  birthday  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, by  nearly  5000  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  many  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
No  publication  is  a  better  advertising  medium  than  its  edi- 
torial service  indicates.  That  is  why  advertisers  who  want 
hospital  prestige  advertise  in  the  medium  of  accepted  editorial 
leadership. 

Hospital  Management 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
iber  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


537  S.  Dearborn  Street 


CHICAGO 


I'-^P^ 


I.        The     fastest 
pubUeation     In 

deDomlnatlODil. 

A    bUBlness     Jouroal 

Pastor*. 
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CHURCH  MANAGEMENT 

M4  EnmON  RD.  CLEVELAND 


If 


it  keeps  c/erks 
making  change— 
ifs  an 

J    EinyDN-FMEM/lll 
WINDOW  DI/PHY 


I  Lexington  5780  I 
LNew  York  CityJ 


Reading  Tastes  As  a 
Copy  Index 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  28] 

I  believe  in  that  copy.  J.  Daw  must  be 
off  his  pins.  Only,  J.  Daw  happens  to 
be  the  manufacturer,  so  the  copy  ex- 
pires in  its  infancy. 

Who  shall  judge,  who  shall  judge? 

Out  of  this  melange  of  pro  and  con, 
of  eulogy  and  anathema,  one  thing  only 
can  we  pronounce  with  final  authority. 
That  is,  that  one  man's  hamburger  is 
another  man's  arsenic,  one  man's  blonde 
is  another  man's  brunette — and  there 
you  are. 

Certain  conclusions  we  can  draw, 
nevertheless,  not  by  individuals,  but  by 
classes — social,  intellectual,  economic, 
professional,  layman,  whatnot.  Certain 
guide-posts  there  are  to  indicate  what, 
if  any.  sort  of  copy  will  and  will  not 
navigate  the  gorge  of  predetermined 
groups  of  humans.  And  I  find  myself 
wondering,  of  late,  if  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  nearly  conclusive  of 
these  criterions  is  not  the  specific  read- 
ing taste  of  the  public  we  mean  to 
reach. 

NO,  don't  be  apprehensive.  I'm  not 
getting  set  to  magnify  this  suppo- 
sition at  all,  or  to  propound  another 
psychological  monstrosity  on  the  over- 
harrowed  and  harassed  field  of  the  copy 
man.  I  am  merely  toying  with  the  idea, 
and  inviting  you  to  do  the  same.  It 
seems  to  me  intriguing  and  barely  pos- 
sible of  suggestive  stimulation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  literary  inclina- 
tions or  disinclinations  of  people  diff'er 
prodigiously.  That  divergence  in  read- 
ing habits  and  capabilities  is  sensa- 
tional, if  not  actually  shameful.  Your 
intelligensia  itself  is  split  between  The 
Green  Hat  and  Dark  Laughter,  between 
which  intervenes  a  chasm.  None  is  so 
quick  to  tire  of  super-cleverness  in 
writing  as  your  sophisticated  reader. 
Wherefore  the  cognoscenti-lanceheads 
shot  to  pieces  on  Michael  Arlen. 

Along  that  identical  line  of  reason- 
ing, never  is  it  safe  to  confound  the 
effete  rich  with  the  fabled  "aristocracy 
of  brains."  Wherefore  much  of  the 
most  brilliant  prose  of  our  best  automo- 
tive circles,  notably  Cadillac  and  later 
Rolls  Royce.  must  have  been  given  the 
desert  air  in  countless  drawing  rooms. 

I  mention  these  unfortunate  para- 
doxes first,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
overdraw  my  account  on  this  matter  of 
the  reliability  of  reading  habits.  Noth- 
ing in  this  life  is  certain,  and  copy  is 
of  this  life,  or  should  be. 

However,  in  the  main,  I  submit  that 
there  are  things  to  be  gleaned  from  a 
mental  picture  of  your  prospect's  read- 
ing tendencies,  preferences,  and  inhibi- 
tions. I  admit  at  once  that  this  is  most 
especially  likely  if  you  happen  to  be  ad- 
dressing prospects  not  in  millions,  but 
in  thousands  —  small  groups,  class 
groups,  age  groups.  Your  garage  man, 
for  example,   is   not   a   man   who   goes 
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KNOW  YOUR.  MAN 


All  the  world's  a  stage  and  we're  the  act- 
ors. Business  men  are  prone  to  cloak 
themselves  and  wear  a  mask.  The  true 
man  is  yet  undiscovered  until  by  some 
distinctive  emblem  he  stands  revealed. 
The  Oil  Trade  is  the  distinctive  emblem 
that  reveals  the  executive.  He  reads  Oil 
Trade  because  it  is  editorially  aimed  at 
him  -  and,  through  it,  you  and  he  will 
stand  on  common  ground. 

The  mask  falls  away  because  you  appeal 
to  his  mind  and  heart,  through  a  medium 
as  near  and  dear  as  his  own  fire-side. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "More  Business  from  the  Oil  Industry.  " 


Oil  Trad© 

Puhli^ers-Fuel  Oil 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
CHICAGO  TULSA  LOS  ANGELES 


Centrally  Made  Researches 


facts    about    an    industry? 


rchcd  and  keep  up-to-date 
mdard  price  of  $150  each — 
■     lustries.       Real 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 


15  West  37tli  St.. 
Tel.:   Wis^ 


New  York  City 

in  5057 


Services.    Aldwych 


home,  presumably,  to  revel  in  Gals- 
worthy, Shaw,  Carlyle,  or  William 
James.  The  chances  are  he  has  for- 
gotten, if  he  ever  knew,  all  about  the 
intricacies  of  beautiful  prose.  If  he 
reads  Oliver  Curwood  or  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  he  does  so  with  inner  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  futility  of  the  literary 
ego.  Niceties  of  expression,  platitudes, 
high-toned  diction  are  wasted  on  him. 
He  wants  something  succinct,  virile, 
picturesque. 

Your  flapper  prospect  (if  you  happen 
to  be  advocating  rose-bud  garters  or 
ecru  stationery)  will  want  her  solicita- 
tion touched  with  romance,  mayhap — 
pointed,  but  not  dignified.  (She  is 
versed  in  the  mythology  of  the  sheik, 
via  the  drug-store  library,  and  she  has 
Euclid  chased  for  cover  on  the  problem 
of  the  eternity  of  the  eternal  triangle) . 

SINCE  young  married  women  gave 
up  in  numbers  the  quaint  custom  of 
having  children,  certain  mushroom  pub- 
lishers could  tell  you  something  about 
the  defection  of  these  matrons  from  the 
constant-reader  class  of  the  hearth-and- 
home  type  of  magazine,  to  the  glory  of 
the  confessional  sheet,  and  the  distend- 
ing of  its  coffers.  Do  not  be  altogether 
too  domestic  in  your  messages  to  her. 

Recall  the  grave  and  startling  triith 
that  that  young  man  to  whom  you 
crave  to  sell  the  Oxford  bags  reads  the 
sporting  page  of  his  newspaper  first 
and  most  assiduously.  Ivanhoe,  The 
Clenste7-  and  the  Hearth,  these  have 
fallen  into  desuetude  with  him. 

Be  not  over-sure  that  the  busy  execu- 
tive has  no  time  or  taste  for  Emerson 
or  H.  G.  Wells.  Time  may  have  mel- 
lowed his  outlook  upon  the  durable  sat- 
isfactions of  life. 

If  you  have  an  adjective  that  cries 
out  for  freedom,  before  you  repress  it, 
think,  think  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
traveling. 

If  your  vein  is  humor,  remind  your- 
self that  most,  but  not  all,  folks  regale 
themselves  in  this  vale  of  tears  with 
the  comic  strips,  that  many  prefer 
Life,  and  a  few  are  approachable  only 
with  the  Vanity  Fair  or  Bob  Benchley 
variety.  Peradventure  your  prospect 
falls  into  the  last  niche — or  one  of  the 
others. 

If  I  were  giving  a  piece  of  funda- 
mental dogma  to  a  copy  man  (which 
God  forbid),  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
doctor  first  prescribes  a  cathartic,  it 
would  be  simple  as  castor  oil.  I  should 
counsel  him  that  he  should  once  a  year 
grab  a  candle,  crawl  up  into  the  attic, 
rescue,  dust  off,  and  peruse  for  one  hour 
apiece  three  books.  Mother  Goose  he 
ought  to  read  for  simplicity,  the  Bible 
for  beauty,  and  Edmund  Burke  for  con- 
viction. By  this  act  I  should  hope  to 
inculcate  or  renew  in  him  a  certain 
eugenics  of  composition,  a  salutary 
method  for  giving  birth  to  a  healthy 
idea  with  the  assistance  of  ink  and 
paper. 

This  I  might  conceivably  supplement 
with  a  wiseacre's  saw  to  the  effect  that 
it's  a  wise  copy  writer  who  knows 
what  his  public  reads. 
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The  Salesman  Who 
Stuck  to  One  Street 


TT  was  a  prosperous  town,  all  right.  It 
^  appeared  that  the  parking  space 
must  be  for  Limousines  Only.  The  sales- 
man's sample-case  was  full  of  the  Right 
Sort  of  Things.  He  had  an  engaging 
manner  and  there  was  no  vibration  in 
his  selling  talk.  It  looked  like  every- 
thing should  have  been  his.  He  walked 
Main  Street  up  and  down  and  stopped 
where  it  looked  good.  But  the  point  on 
his  pencil  was  still  sharp. 


If  he  had  only  turned  the  corners 
and  given  the  other  streets  a  chance 
he  could  have  filled  his  book  in  a 
hurry. 

All  the  stores  aren't  on  one  street. 
One  kind  of  advertising  doesn't 
reach  all  buyers.  You  can't  cover 
the  South  through  magazines  alone. 
Not  only  do  magazines  fail  to  reach 
many  classes,  but  magazine  circu- 
lations are  more  scattered  in  the 
South  than  in  other  sections.  In 
ten  great  Southern  States,  the  great- 
est magazine  has  a  circulation  equal 
to  only  about  1  %  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. 


For,  in  the  South,  it's  newspapers. 
They  are  an  institution,  the  forum 
and  marketplace  of  this  vast  and  pros- 
perous section.  Read  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  —  and  newspaper  adver- 
tisers prosper  mightily. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  South  as  a  market,  write 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
or  to  any  of  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


These  Newspapers  Reach  Every  Corner  of  the  South 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  News 
Huntsvliie  Times 

Mobile  Register 


a>elil<a  News 

FLORIDA 
Fort  M>ers  Press 


Lakeland  Star-Telegram 
Miami  News 


St.  Augustine  Recoi 
SL  Petersburg  " 
St-  Petersburg 


Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Herald 

Moultrie  Observer 

Themasville  Times-Enterprise 
Waycross  Journal- Herald 

KENTUCKY 
Padueah    Sun 

LOUISIANA 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times 
La  Fayette  Advertiser 
Laite  Charles  American  Press 


■  Daily  States 


Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advane 
Fayettevllle  Observer 


Raleigh  1 
Rocky  Mt.   I  eie{ 
Salisbury  Post 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Columbia  Record 


Nashville    Banner 


Clifton  Forge  Review 
Danville  Bee 

Danville  Register 


Richmond  News  Leader 


Staunton  News-Leader 


IA-TENNE88EE 
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to 
messrs. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
Nevvcomb  Cleveland 
S.  Wilbur  Corman 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
S.  Keith  Evans 
John  H.  Hawley 
William  H.  Johns 
C.  D.  Newell 
H.  L.  Palmer 
T.  L.  L.  Ryan 
Robert  Tinsman 
Milton  Towne 
M.  L.  Wilson 


A  young  advertising  man 
(twenty-five  and  a  college 
graduate)  desires  a  posi- 
tion with  an  agency  of  the 
type  you  represent.  He 
wants  to  become  the  as- 
sistant of  an  executive 
who  handles  important 
accounts,  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  crystallizing  his 
experience  so  that  in  time 
he,  too,  can  graduate 
from  the  fledgling  class. 

His  advertising  history 
dates  back  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  has 
acquired  a  thorough 
groundwork     in     media, 


copy,  layout,  art,  type, 
and  the  broad  general 
principles  by  which  they 
are  put  to  use.  He  real- 
izes that  advertising  has 
not  yet  been  reduced  to 
an  exact  science,  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  infinitesimal  in 
comparison  with  what  he 
has  yet  to  learn.  Conse- 
quently, in  addition  to  an 
earnest  desire  to  make 
good,  he  will  bring  to  his 
new  position  an  open  and 
inquiring  mind. 

His  present  employers 
are  the  same  who  hired 
him  two  years  ago.  They 
are  reluctant  to  see  him 
leave,  but  realize  that  the 
future  that  they  can  offer 
him  is  too  limited.  They 
are  paying  for  this  adver- 
tisement. It  is  obvious 
that  he  has  their  enthu- 
siastic recommendation. 

If  there  is  an  opening  in 
your  organization  which 
he  may  possibly  fill, 
please  grant  him  the  op- 
portunity of  personally 
presenting  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position. 

P.  L.,  Box  357 

Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly 


Sophistication  in 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  24J 

different  way  for  some  time  in  the  New 
York  papers.  This  concern  adopts  an 
amiable  tone  and  malces  light  largely 
of  the  haut  monde  foibles  which  have 

1  become     conventionalized.       Here     the 

1  dumb  young  man,  the  light-headed  flap- 
per, the  over-stuffed  dowager,  the  high 

;  hat  and  the  lorgnette  become  objects  of 
mirth.  This  is  sophistication  of  another 
sort — the  sophistication  which  takes  all 

j  these  things  for  granted  and  laughs  at 
them  with  an  unimpressible  levity — 
but  the  basic  appeal  of  the  advertising 
is  the  same.  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  join  the  scoffers,  the  implication 
being  that  only  those  who  know  at  first 
hand  are  qualified  to  scoff. 

Kelly-Springfield,  pioneers  in  this 
sort  of  thing,  have  handled  the  subject 
from  both  these  angles  over  a  period  of 
years.  They  have  tried  the  Rolls  and 
Hispanas  of  the  leisure  class  and  the 
flivver  of  the  country  doctor  with 
equal  aplomb,  not  to  speak  of  all  the 
Buicks,  Studebakei-s,  Dodges  and  what 
not  that  have  fallen  into  line  inci- 
dentally. Good  art  work  has  helped 
materially,  while  taste  in  layout  and 
convincing  dialogue  have  conveyed  a 
great  deal.  Truly,  theirs  was  a  revo- 
lutionary step  in  tire  advertising,  and 
one  whose  success  has  been  earned. 


HERE  is  an  indictment  which  may 
not  be  altogether  fair,  but  which 
indicates  the  danger  that  threatens  ad- 
vertising of  this  nature.  All  too  easily 
it  may  step  just  beyond  its  original  pur- 
pose and  arouse  a  reaction  in  the  reader 
which  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  reac- 
tion desired.  Simply,  it  is  prone  to 
overdo  itself  and  become  out-and-out 
snobbish. 

There  is  a  Kelly-Springfield  adver- 
tisement running  at  the  present  time  in 
certain  of  the  college  publications.  It 
depicts  a  scene  at  New  Haven,  formerly 
called  by  the  quaint  archaic  name  of 
"Yale."  There  are  raccoon  coats,  and 
knickers  galore,  and  in  the  foreground 
an  automobile — which,  by  the  way,  is 
no  cut-down  Ford  roadster.  The  hero 
is  cheering  because  he  can  now  get  his 
'coon  coat  out  of  hock,  as  Dad's  check 
for  new  tires  has  arrived  on  schedule 
time,  whereas  his  Kellys  are  as  good 
as  new. 

Now,  that  is  perfectly  all  right,  and 
the  selling  point  is  well  taken.  But 
how  many  of  the  thousands  of  young 
men  who  read  that  advertisement  have 
cars?  A  large  percentage,  the  writer  has 
reason  to  know,  are  getting  their  checks, 
not  from  Dad,  but  from  restaurants 
where  they  wash  dishes,  homes  for 
which  they  tend  furnaces  in  the  early 
hours  of  cold  mornings,  or  offices  where 
they  work  evenings  and  during  spare 
afternoons.  And  these  checks  go  for 
food,  lodging,  tuition  and  winter  over- 
coats, rather  than  for  Kelly-Springfield 
or  any  other  automobile  tires. 

To   such   men — and   they   amount   to 
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nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  the  college  of 
the  publication  referred  to — this  adver- 
tisement can  only  arouse  a  spirit  of 
antagonism.  The  magic  words  "New- 
Haven"  lend  no  particular  charm,  be- 
cause, aside  from  the  point  of  money, 
Yale  is  just  as  easy  to  get  in  and  stay 
in  as  any  other  first  class  eastern  uni- 
versity. That  some  of  its  undergradu- 
ates do  drive  their  own  cars,  spend 
their  families'  money  and  generally 
"put  on  the  dog,"  is  not  a  fact  of  which 
the  less  fortunate  ones  there  or  else- 
where like  to  be  reminded.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  un- 
dergraduate purchasing  power  is  an 
index  to  the  purchasing  power  to  be 
■enjoyed  in  after  life,  and  I  know  in- 
timately one  potential  motor  owner 
who  tossed  that  advertisement  aside 
with  a  feeling  of  decided  annoyance 
and  a  certain  mental  resolution  con- 
cerning Kelly  tires. 


Le-wis  S.  Louer 

Vice-president  of  the  Engineering 
and  Contracting  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
heart  failure  in  that  city  on  January  9, 
1926.  Mr.  Louer  was  well  known  and 
highly  respected  in  the  advertising, 
publishing  and  construction  fields,  and 
his  death  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to 
his  numerous  friends.  Mr.  Louer  was 
a  director  of  the  American  Road  Build- 
ers' Association. 


Carter  Milier 

Advertising  manager  of  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Company  died  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1926.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany for  the  past  si.x  years.  Mr.  Miller 
was  bom  in  Bay  City,  Michigan.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  and  later  was  graduated  from 
Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio.  His 
association  with  the  Timken  Company 
brought  him  in  continual  contact  with 
the  leading  automotive  and  industrial 
companies  and  he  was  considered  by 
them  to  be  a  keen  analyst  of  business 
and  advertising  problems. 


A.  M.  Taylor 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Franklin  Automobile  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  recently  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Velie  Motors 
Corporation,  Moline,  111.,  has  returned 
to  the  Franklin  Automobile  Company 
as  advertising  manager. 

4f;ririilliiral  Publishers 
Association 

Announces  that  the  following  officers 
were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors:  President,  Hor- 
ace C.  Klein,  publisher  of  The  Farmer 
and  The  Farmer's  Wife,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  first  vice-president,  Alfred  F. 
Jones,  advertising  manager  of  The 
Farm.  Journal,  Philadelphia;  second 
vice-president,  B.  Morgan  Shepherd, 
publisher  of  the  Southern  Planter, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  secretary,  W.  C.  Allen, 
publisher  of  the  Northwest  Farmstead, 
Minneapolis,  and  the  Dakota  Farmer, 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.;  treasurer,  C.  A.  Tay- 
lor, publisher  of  Farm  Life,  Spencer, 
Ind. 


^''Advertisers 
J\  Weekly 

TheOrqon  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Pub- 
licity. 


G-^>0 


The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  hgures. 


(T^fO 


Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and  its 
development. 


Subscription  $5  annually,  post  free.     Ad- 
vertisement rates  on  application  to 
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Wood  Engraving  As  An 
Advertising  Tool 


Gas  Age -Record 

"  The  Spohesman  of  the  Gas  Industry'' 
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ising  Tool 

[continued  from  page  40] 

clear-cut  definiteness  and  stability;  a 
not  particularly  inspiring  memory  of 
the  engravings  of  another  age  which, 
while  interesting  in  museums,  hold  lit- 
tle appeal  in  current  typographic 
artistry. 

But  the  wood  cut  of  today,  while  a 
wood  cut  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
is  not  reproduced  direct  on  the  press. 
It  serves  only  as  the  original  from 
which  are  moulded  the  electrotypes  re- 
quired, to  be  reduced  or  enlarged  as  the 
necessity  demands  by  the  zinc  etching 
process. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  competitive  merits  of 
the  direct  line  wood  cut  as  opposed  to 
the  half  tone  or  line  drawing  for  gen- 
eral practicability.  So  far  as  the  writer 
is  concerned,  there  are  no  competitive 
merits.  The  wood  cut  can  do  certain 
things  which  neither  of  the  others  can 
do,  and  therein  lies  its  real  usefulness 
and  salvation. 

A  certain  manufacturer  of  locks  and 
allied  appliances — he  shall  be  nameless 
and  blameless  - —  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  task  of  supplying  illus- 
trative matter  for  dealer  advertising, 
jobbers'  catalogs,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
his  own  expensive  catalog.  Requests 
came  for  electros  in  every  freak  size 
imaginable,  to  be  reproduced  on  stock 
of  every  grade  from  medium  down  to 
the  lowest  with  the  majority  inclining 
toward  the  latter.  These  must  portray 
the  product  as  it  actually  appeared  with 
every  mechnaical  detail  perfect  and  in 
exact  scale.  As  many  of  these  details 
were  of  a  most  delicate  nature  and 
could  not  be  implied  or  merely  indi- 
cated, it  seemed  a  job  for  the  halftone, 
and  a  fine  screen  halftone  at  that. 

BUT  here  a  mechanical  difficulty 
presented  itself.  Halftones  which 
would  adequately  portray  the  products 
in  all  their  details  would  reproduce  only 
as  smudges  on  the  stock  which  was  in 
use  by  the  dealers,  jobbers  and  what 
not  who  required  them.  These  men 
were  reluctant  to  mend  their  ways  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company  and  can 
hardly  be  blamed.  Also,  they  shied  at 
line  cuts  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
produce  by  use  of  this  medium  draw- 
ings which  would  satisfy  the  trade  with 
regard  to  detail  and  photographic  cor- 
rectness. 

There  in  a  nutshell  is  the  strongest 
case  for  the  direct  line  wood  cut.  On 
coarse  stock  where  it  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  a  fine  halftone,  the  direct  line 
wood  cut  will  appear  as  perfect  in  de- 
tail as  in  the  original.  Halftones  such 
as  are  used  in  newspapers  are  rendered 
almost  quartertones  in  many  cases 
through  the  effect  of  the  coarse  screen 
which  the  paper  used  makes  necessary. 
Such  cuts  ai-e  frequently  unsatisfactory 
for  the  purpose  desired  and  often  ap- 
pear smudgy,  at  that.     Line  cuts,  while 
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Don^t  Waste  Free  Advertising  Space 

Our  Sign  Brackets  and  Stands  Enable  You  to  take 
Advantage  of  it! 


The  space  in  front  of  your  deal- 
ers' stores  and  on  your  dealers'  store 
fronts  is  free  advertising  space.  It's 
up  to  you  to  use  it  at  this  strategic 
point  for  displaying  the  name  of 
your  product. 

You  can  do  this  with  Challenge 
Marketing  Devices — brackets  and 
stands  designed  to  display  porcelain 


enameled  or  lithographed  metal 
signs  in  approved  fashion.  They 
are  produced  in  volume  by  us  for 
national  advertisers  who  believe  in 
permanent  advertising. 

.Challenge  Marketing  Devices 
come  in  many  forms.  Special  shapes 
to  order.  Use  the  coupon  below  for 
catalog. 


Salesmen  who  direct  business  your  way 

MICHIGAN   STEEL   SPECIALTIES   CO. 

Metal   Advertising   Display   Fixtures 
7360  RICHMOND  AVENUE  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


PIN  THIS  TO   YOUR  LETTERHEAD 

MICHIGAN'   STEEL  SPECIALTIES  CO.. 

7360  Richmond  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Send  your  latest  catalog  of  advertising  display  fixtures. 

Signed    
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they  may  be  substituted,  of  course,  do 
not  do  the  same  work  and  certainly  do 
not  convey  the  same  eflfect  as  the  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  and  the  cost  is 
generally  more. 

This  photographic  quality  is  some- 
thing wliich  the  direct  line  wood  cut  has 
been  able  to  approximate  very  nearly, 
due  to  the  elaborate  Ben  Day  effects 
which  are  now  possible.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cuts  are  now  made  by  a  part- 
ly photographic  process.  The  image  is 
printed  from  the  original  directly  on  the 
face  of  the  unengraved  block.  Here  it  is 
worked  out  by  hand  and  on  up-to-date 
machines  by  an  experienced  and  expert 
artist-artisan.  The  halftone  effects  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  this  Ben  Day 
process;  effects  which  approximate  very 
closely  those  of  the  halftone  with  the 
added  possibilities  of  solid  blacks  and 
clean  white  space  unclouded  by  any 
screen. 

Here  is  a  wide  range  of  possibilities 
in  a  medium  which  is  highly  flexible. 
Jhere  is  no  need  of  expensive  retouch- 
ing of  photographs  as  any  faults  which 
become  apparent  can  be  remedied  right 
on  the  cut  itself  and  the  electros  are  al- 
ways 100  per  cent  efficient  at  a  saving 
of  one-third  in  cost  as  compared  with 
halftone   electroypes. 

OOMEWHAT  the  same  conditions 
(^pertain  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  etch- 
ing. It  will  produce  satisfactorily  on 
any  stock  only  provided  that  it  is  etched 
deeply.  However,  in  order  to  etch  deep- 
ly it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain 
amount  of  eating  away,  of  undermining 
of  the  working  surface  by  the  action  of 
the  acid  which,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  trained  to  eat  only  straight  down. 
This  undermined  condition  must  neces- 
sarily hold  in  the  electros  even  if  they 
are  molded  in  lead  instead  of  wax.  In 
due  time  they  will  break  down  or  fill 
up  under  hard  service,  and  they  always 
print  with  rough  edges,  which  is  bound 
to  mar  the  effect. 

No  accurate  scale  of  direct  line  wood 
cut  costs  can  be  set  up  arbitrarily,  as 
can  be  done  with  regard  to  the  entirely 
mechanical  processes  of  engraving. 
Prices  are  governed  largely  by  the 
amount  of  detail  work  required  by  the 
individual  cuts.  In  general  they  are 
easily  derived  by  figuring  the  cost  of  a 
careful  pen  drawing.  This  would  be  the 
average  cost  of  the  corresponding  wood 
cut,  from  which  the  electros  are  cast 
direct,  and  the  advertiser  is  saved  the 
cost  of  the  zinc  etching  in  nearly  all 
cases. 

This  article  aims  to  show  the  advan- 
tages which  the  direct  line  wood  cut 
offers  the  advertiser,  and  should  not  be 
constructed  as  a  brief  for  this  form  of 
engraving  as  the  successor  to  the  other 
forms  in  use  at  present.  Each  has  its 
place;  each  does  a  certain  job  better 
than  the  other  can.  But  under  certain 
conditions,  in  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain functions,  the  wood  cut  outshines 
both  or  either,  and  there  it  will  even- 
tually succeed  them  as  more  and  more 
far-seeing  advertisers  realize  its  pos- 
sibilities. 
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Amended  Complaint 

Allowed  by  Trade 

Commission 

ON  January  15,  1926,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  one  of  its 
regular  sessions  issued  an  order 
overruling  the  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  against  the  respondent  ad- 
vertising organizations  which  have 
been  under  the  fire  of  investigation  for 
more  than  a  year.  Further,  the  mo- 
tion by  the  Commission's  counsel  to 
amend  the  complaint  was  granted. 

This  meeting  and  the  resultant  order 
came  as  the  subsequent  step  to  the 
preparation  of  brief  by  the  attorneys 
for  the  Commission.  This  brief,  Docket 
1251,  was  outlined  and  quoted  at 
length  in  the  Fortnightly  of  January 
13,  1926.  The  preparation  was  done 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission's legal  adviser  after  the  filing 
of  defensive  briefs  by  the  respondents. 
All  this  is  in  the  regular  order  of  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases.  The  next  step, 
if  this  procedure  is  followed,  will  be 
the  entertainment  of  answers  from  the 
respondents  which,  if  not  sustained  as 
satisfactory  by  the  Commission,  will 
result  in  the  issuing  of  an  order  to  the 
respondents  to  "cease  and  desist"  from 
the  practices  enumerated. 

The  amended  complaint,  as  detailed 
in  Docket  1251,  maintains  the  original 
charges  of  conspiracy  against  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  with  some 
change  and  elaboration  of  detail.  In 
addition  two  new  respondent  associa- 
tions are  named:  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and  the 
Six  Point  League. 

Commissioner  W.  E.  Humphrey  was 
absent  through  sickness  from  the  meet- 
ing which  issued  the  order,  and  on 
January  22  he  issued  a  statement  dis- 
senting with  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission as  thus  expressed.  Elaborated 
upon  in  some  detail,  Humphrey's  dis- 
sent falls  under  two  main  heads: 

The    agreements    and    practices    alleged. 

(1)  Do  not  constitute  a  method  of  com- 
petition in  commerce ;  they  relate  entirely 
to  the  sale  of  advertising  space  in  news- 
papers, and  advertising  is  not  commerce ; 
it    is    service  ; 

(2)  Do  not  constitute  a  method  of  com- 
petition. Newspapers  pay  uniform  com- 
missions on  their  advertising  rates,  which 
rates  are  not  uniform  but  fixed  by  each 
newspaper  for  its  own  purposes  and  on  its 
own    independent    judgment.         Newspapers 

ich  other  but  they 


itors 


may  be 

are  not  competitor.^  with  advertising  agents 
or  advertisers.  The  Commission  has  no 
power  over  the  commissions  that  the  news- 
papers   may   pay   to   their  agencies. 

Commissioner  Humphrey  goes  a 
step  farther  and  reverses  the  situation, 
bringing  the  charge  of  coercion  against 
the  advertisers: 

This  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  in 
this  statement ;  that  it  is  the  effort  of  a 
very  few  large  advertisers  to  coerce  the 
newspapers  to  give  them  rebate  equal  to 
the  commission  that  the  newspaper  pays  to 
Its  advertising  agencies.  In  other  words  it 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  large 
advertisers  to  compel  the  newspapers  to 
grant  them  special   privileges. 


Place  fkV 


Rate    for    advertiseme 


$1.80.       Forms    close     Sa 


Business  Opportunities 


ADVERTISING   AGENCY   ACCOUNT 

Executive  can  obtain  better  than  usual  agency 
cooperation  and  commission  from  a  fully  recog- 
nized and  very  active  advertising  agency,  confi- 
dence respected.  Box  No.  356,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   9   East  38th   St..   New   York  City. 


New  York  Advertising  agency,  member 
has  attractive  opening  for  account  execut 
desires  to  increase  his  billing  and  earnings ;  in- 
terest to  right  partv ;  address  in  confidence.  Box 
No.  351,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St..   New  York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— New  York  and  Eastern  Representa- 
tive for  Movie  Theatre  publication,  100,000 
weekly.  Guaranteed.  Representative  may  handle 
other  publication.  Write  Balaban  &  Katz  Maga- 
zine,   Suite    927,    431    South    Dearborn    St..    Chi- 


lufacturing 


A  large  New  England 

outstanding    success    in    its    held,    a 

tinnal   advertiser  and  a   maker  of   merchandis 

exceptional    quality,    requires    the    services    of 

eral    unusual    men.      To    each    man    selected 

be  entrusted  important  responsibility  for  the  i 

chandising  on  a  national  scale  of  certain  divis 


and  salesmen. 

The  men  chosen  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  needed  special  knowledge  at  the  com- 
pany's  factories   and  ofiices. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  are  difficult  and  will 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  initiative,  courage,  tact, 
energy  and  ability  of  the  men  chosen.  The  reward, 
both  present  and  future  will  amply  compensate 
unusual  skill  and  ability. 

Men  from  30-35  with  keen  merchandising  instinct 
and  with  thorough  experience  who  can  plan  and 
execute  are  desired.  All  applications  will  have 
close  scrutiny.  Further  information  will  be  sup- 
plied only  to  those  who  indicate  superior  qualifi- 
cations in  their  first  letter. 

An  opening  also  exists  for  a  skilled  sales  analyst, 
capable  of  developing  city  and  county  quotas  for 
a  line  embracing  15,000  items,  and  functioning 
in  a  staff  capacity.  Sales  sense  is  also  important 
in   this    work. 


Position  Wanted 


Artist — Visuals,  lettering,  design,  posters,  book- 
lets, etc.  Agency  experience.  Have  some  work, 
but  can  handle  considerably  more.  Would  prefer 
arrangement  on  hourly  basis,  or  similar.  En- 
tirely reliable.  Box  No.  358.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — By  young  man  with  10  years'  news- 
paper experience,  position  as  advertising  manager 
on  daily  publication.  Former  assistant  business 
manager  of  well  known  Ohio  newspaper.  Desire 
middle  western  or  southern  location,  but  not  nec- 
essary. Good  references.  Box  No.  354  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort,,  9   East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Advertising  writing — ability  as  different  as  your 
product.  Showed  140  per  cent  increase  for 
manufacturer  in  1925.  Advertising  planned, 
written  and  produced.  Moderate  monthly  re- 
tainer. Write  Haggard,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York   City. 


the 

Western  New  York  and  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania Territory.  This  is  due  to  unfortunate  rep- 
resentation, rather  than  competitive  conditions. 

This  manufacturer  is  waiting  to  find  just  the 
right  man  to  take  his  line  and  make  it  go  in 
this  territory.  To  such  a  man  he  will  offer  full 
confidence  and  support,  a  moderate  drawing  ac- 
count, and  a  chance  to  make  from  $7,000  to 
$10,000  per  year. 

I  want  to  talk  to  that  manufacturer.  Then 
we  can  tell  whether  his  line  is  the  right  one 
for  me  and  whether  I  am  the  right  man  for  the 
line.  Thirteen  years  of  sales  and  advertising 
work — in  the  field  and  as  an  executive — is  the 
background  I  bring  to  his  problem.  Box  No. 
350,  Adv.  and  Sellini,-  Fort.,  9  East  3Sth  St., 
New   York    City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.. 

X4  West  40th   St..   New   York  City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3556. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND   VOLUMES 
A    bound     volume    of    Advertising     and     Selling: 

Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable- 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  SelHag  Fort.,  9 
East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 
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"We  have  found  STANDARD  RATE 
AND  DATA  SERVICE  helpful  in  making 
up  schedules,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
assembles  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
a  concise  form  and  enables  us  to  rapidly 
surv^ey  and  compare  numerous  publica- 
tions without  the  necessity  of  handling  a 
multiplicity  of  rate  cards  and  other  papers. 

Kohler  of  Kohler." 


PUBLISHERS— Thh  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertise- 
ments, direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


Special 

USE  THIS  COUPON 

30-Day  Approval 

Order 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE. 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

192 

Gentlemen: 
issued  since 
the  cost  of 
the  tenth  of 

You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins       ' 
t  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.     Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $.?0.00,  which  is        | 
ne  year's  subscription.     The  issue  we  receive  is  to   be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a   revised  copy  on        ; 
each  month.     The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued  every  other  day.                                                                ; 
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Merchants  of  the  Building  Industry 


The  income  and  profit  of  the  Building 
Supply  Dealer  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  sales  and  management.  His  is  a 
business  of  selling — selling  the  thou- 
sand and  one  items  that  go  into  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  build- 
ings. To  stock  these  supplies  and 
to  serve  his  community  vast  yards, 
expensive  handling  equipment  and 
fleets  of  delivery  trucks  are  re- 
quired. 

Because  building  supply  dealers,  of 
necessity,  must  make  these  large  invest- 
ments in  yards,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and,  because  their  only  source 
of    income    is    in    sales    they    are    mer- 


chants of  the  first  rank  and,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  building  industry. 

To  many  producers  and  manufacturers 
building  supply  dealers  are  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  sales  outlets  of  the 
building  industry.  For  other  producers 
and  manufacturers  of  materials  and 
supplies  used  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  buildings,  building 
supply  dealers — the  merchants  of  the 
building  industry — offer  new  and 
logical  sources  of  distribution. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  secure 
distribution  and  profitable  sales 
through  this  field. 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

407  South  Dearborn  Street 


51    East    42nd   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Old    Colony    Club 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Under  two  out  of  every  three  roofi 


SUPPOSE  that  every 
Tribune  family  in 
The  Chicago  Territory 
lived  under  a  red  roof. 
Imagine  yourself  on  an 
airplane  ride,  starting 
from  Chicago,  and  pass- 
ing out  over  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin. 

You  would  see  a  mass  of 
red  roofs.  In  1151  towns 
in  The  Chicago  Terri- 
tory you  would  find  two 
out  of  every  three  roofs 
painted  red.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
families  read  The  Sunday  Tribune,  and 
in  not  one  of  these  towns  does  The  Trib- 
une reach  less  than  20%  of  the  families. 
Zooming  out  over  Chicago's  suburbs,  a 
solid  stretch  of  red  roofs,  almost  un- 
broken, greets  the  eye.  And  on  to  the 
outer  suburban  circle — Aurora,  Elgin, 
Joliet — from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  all  the  homes  receive  The  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune. 

More  red  roofs  beyond  1  Galesburg.  nine 
out  of  ten;  Mattoon,  Rockford,  Lincoln, 
Kewanee,  more  than  half;  Moline,  Mon- 
mouth, Pontiac,  Princeton,  two  out  of 
every  three.  In  Indiana,  Elkhart,  La 
Porte,  Goshen,  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds.  Seven  out  of  ten  in  Benton  Har- 
bor and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. ;  Escanaba,  two 
out  of  every  three;  Iron  Mountain,  four 
out  of  five. 

And  so  on,  in  Wisconsin,  with  Beloit, 
Madison,  Janesville,  Neenah;  and  in 
Iowa — Ottumwa,  Muscatine,  Keokuk, 
Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids — prosperous  and 
populous  cities  where  at  least  every  other 
family  reads  The  Tribune. 

Having  visualized  this  vast  array  of  red 
roofs — of  Tribune   homes — consider   the 


infinite  possibilities  for 
sales  among  Chicago  Tri- 
bune readers.  There  is 
an  ever  changing,  renew- 
ing investment  of  billions 
of  dollars,  among  the 
readers  of  one  newspaper 
— in  a  rich  territory  con-' 
fined  to  the  limits  of  five 
adjoining  states. 

Take  a  glimpse,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  few  separate 
rooms  in  these  Tribune 
homes.  Listed  below  are 
only  some  of  the  commo- 
dities   for    which    every 


householder  is  a  prospective  purchftSfet: 

THE  KITCHEN 

Slovo                                    Linoleum 
Uo     box                             Electrical  cooking  device 
Kitchen     cabinel           Food    product. 
Table.                                 Aluminum    ware 
Chairi                                  Electric    dish    washers 

?Je-er, 
Brushes 
Mineral    water 
China 

THE  LIVING  ROOM 

Furniture                           Light    fixtures 
Itugs                                     Radio 
Piano                                   Pictures 
Radiator!                           Vases 
Lamps                                  Clocks 

Dra'p?."" 
Window     shades 
-Books 
Hearth    accessories 

THE  BEDROOM 

Furnilure                          Blankets 
Mirrors                             Mattresses 
Linen                                Springs 

Comforters                     Po.der 

Jewelry 
ToUet    goods 
Cold    creams 
Clothes 

BATH  ROOM 

Bath    room     fixtures  Razors 

Soaps                                   Tooth     brushes 

Shaving     cream.           Bath    rugs 

Towels 

Medicine    cabinet. 

Medicines 

BASEMENT  AND  LAUNDRY 

Fiina^"                      '^'"''"'    '•'"''"                         Electric     iron 
Hol"t^ater    heater       Electric    ironer                           Driers 

What  advertiser  has  exhausted  this  mar- 
ket or  covered  the  1,100,000  homes  where 
The  Tribune  is  read?  Only  a  partial 
list  of  the  every  day  commodities  used 
in  a  few  of  the  rooms  under  these  million 
red  roofs  is  indicated — just  enough  to 
suggest  the  limitless  possibilities  in  a 
proper  use  of  Tribune  space. 

Why  seek  further  fields  or  more  difficult 
markets  when  one  newspaper  reaches 
more  than  a  million  prosperous  families 
in  this  territory? 


KhTHE  WORLD'S   CREATEST   NEWSPAPgprf?& 


Qrow  with  The  Tribune  in  1926 
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Advertising 
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Draw,,    l,y    l.iicia.i    Bernhar.l    for    tlic    Peppcrell    Manufacturing    Company. 
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^'Brevity  and  White  Space — Are  They  Fashionable  Fetishes?"  By  E.  T. 
Gundlach;  "Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  Did  Come  to  Stay"  By  Kenneth  M. 
Goode;  "Twenty-Eight  Y'ears  Alter"  By  Charles  Austin  Bates;  "What 
Happened   in    the    Thermiodyne  'Mistake'?"     By    J.   George    Frederick 
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Regarding  Their  Advertising  i 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  {exch 
sive)  the  Wood  Conversion  Com 
pany,  Manufacturers  of 


"You  will  probably  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  are  planning  to  renew  our 
contract  with  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
for  our  1926  advertising  campaign  in  this 
territory. 

"Our  volume  of  BALSAM -WOOL 
Sales  in  Chicago  this  year  has  been  more 
than  double  that  of  1924,  and  this  year 
(1925)  our  advertising  appeared  exclu- 
sively in  The  Daily  News.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  attribute  all  this  increase  to  The 
Daily  News  advertising,  as  our  products, 
our  sales  efforts  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  sound  business  played  their  great  part. 
However,  fully  realizing  that  advertising 
is  a  big  factor  in  successful  business  build- 
ing, we  intend  to  use  next  year  the  same 
medium — The  Daily  News — which  has 
certainly  delivered  the  goods. 

"We  sincerely  appreciate   the   splendid 
co-operation  and  service  your  staff 
has  given  us  this  past  year." 

This  contains  a  suggestion  for  other 
manufacturers    of    building    materials 
and  allied  products  who  are  after  maxi- 
mum sales  in  Chicago  and  a  maximum  return 
from  their  advertising. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


First  in   Chicago 


No.    9.     Ent 
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Each  time  you 
start  your  motor 
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Facts  need  never  he  dull 


THIS  agency  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  poUcy  of  "Facts  first 
^then  Advertising".  And  it  has 
earned  an  unusual  reputation  for 
sound  work. 

Yet  this  organization  does  not,  nor 
has  it  ever,  confused  "soundness"  with 
"dullness".  It  accepts  the  challenge 
that  successful  advertising  must  com' 
pete  in  interest,  not  only  with  other 


advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing 
reading  matter  which  fills  our  present' 
day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub' 
jects  out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
257  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Citv 


£\ICHARDS  ^  ^  ^  Facts  First  ^  ^  then  Advertising 
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For  years  it  has  been  an  accepted  generality  that  a  morning 
newspaper  should  have  superior  distribution  in  the  suburban 
trading  area — here  is  an  evening  newspaper  that  is  the  exception 


84,895 
85495 


ZONE  I 
(See  Note  1)         5980    1729     58  2fe 


,111 


ZONES   1   and   II 
(See  Note  2) 


The  most  unique  evening  paper 
distribution — in  America! 


HANDICAPPED  by  the  lack  of  time  allowed 
for  suburban  distribution  by  its  hour  of 
publication  (as  all  evening  newspapers  are), 
The  Indianapolis  News  has  surmounted  all 
obstacles  and  created  probably  the  most  unique 
evening  suburban  distribution  in  America — by 
private  motor  truck. 

The  News'  unique  suburban  distribution  is  of  such 
monumental  advantage  to  the  advertiser  that  it  is 
beyond  tbe  power  of  these  words  to  convey.  Inten- 
sive study  scarcely  reveals  its  full  significance.  But 
consider  these  facts: 


In  the  suburban  area  (black 
are  25  evening  newspapers, 
and  4  morning  papers  publ 
lation  is  212,708.  Yet  in 
local  competition  of  such 
magnitude — Tbe  News  has 
a  circulation  of  106,986! 

In  tbe  same  area  (defined 
as  "suburban"  by  the 
A. B.C.),  The  News  has  an 
R.F.D.  (mail)  circulation 
of  only  3,283 — only  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  subur- 
ban circulation  outside  of 
the  city!  Suburban  sub- 
scribers need  not  and  do 
not  wait  for  the  twelve  to 
twenty-four-hour  delivery 
by  R.F.D.  and  then  receive 
old    news,    when    they    can 


on  the  map  above)  there 

other  than   The   News, 

shed.     Their  total  circu- 

this    area   alone,   against 


The  Indianapolis  Radius 

1.  ZONE  I.  The  immediate  "suburban"  area,  popi 
lation  800.000.  Note  on  the  map  the  number  ( 
families  in  each  county  (1920  census)  and  The  New 
circulation,  as  of  July   1.  1925   (in  bold   face  figures). 

2.  ZONES  I  and  11.  These  two  zones,  the  inn< 
and  outer,  comprise  together  the  Indianapolis  Radiu 
population  1.992,713.  Bound  to  Indianapolis  by  a 
unparalleled  transportation  system,  and  welded  inl 
one  compact  market  by  the  concentrated  circulatio 
and  influence  of  Indiana's  foremost  newspaper  ar 
greatest   advertising    medium. 


Indianapolis    News   Circulation 

(Publisher's  Report  to  A.B.C.  for  Year  1925) 

City    83.893 

City  and  suburban  106,986 

City,  suburban  and  country 127,872 


get  the  two  to  fovir-hour  delivery  by  The  News'  motor 
truck  delivery,  and  get  new  news! 

The  Indianapolis  News'  suburban  circulation  comes 
naturally  through  pubhc  demand  for  it,  without 
forced  circulation  methods.  The  saving  is  put  into 
this  costly  and  efficient  private  motor  delivery. 

The  swift  News  motor  delivery  is  available,  by  neces- 
sity, only  to  farmers  and  townspeople  who  live  on 
main  highways.  It  cannot  reach  the  bj'ways  pene- 
trated by  the  R.F.D.  Naturally,  then,  subscribers 
ivho  are  accessible  to  The  News'  motor  delivery  are 
by  that  very  fact  easily  accessible  to  retail  outlets  for 
merchandise. 

This  means  simply  that  The  News'  outside  circula- 
tion is  rigidly  selected  for  you  hy  the  system  of  dis- 
tribution. It  eliminates  suburban  subscribers  who 
are  inaccessible  to  retail  stores.  It  selects  only  those 
who  live  on  main  highways 
and  who  can  respond  im- 
mediately to  an  advertise- 
ment because  thev  can 
easily  and  conveniently 
reach  the  stores  where  the 
merchandise  is  sold. 

Remember  these  facts  when 
you  see  claims  for  leader- 
ship in  R.F.D.  circulation. 
The  News'  "R.F.D."  circu- 
lation is  small,  according  to 
A.B.C.  reports,  because  The 
News  maintains  its  own 
swift,  costly,  efficient  R.F.D. 
— by  private  motor  truck. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New   York,  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,   J.   E.    LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Tracy-Parry  Company 

Philadelphia,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Jacob  Hornung  Brewing  Com- 
pany, same  city,  in  a  campaign  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on 
Hornung's  White  Bock. 

The  Peulou  Publishing  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  reelected  all  its  of- 
ficers at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  on  Jan.  30,  1926. 

Robert   C.   Wilson,  Jr. 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  advertis- 
ing staff  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  has  joined  The  Dauchy  Com- 
pany,   New    York    advertising   agency. 

J.  L.  Tapper 

At  one  time  connected  with  the 
Dayton  (Ohio),  Daily  News,  has  joined 
Advertising  Producers-Associated,  Inc., 
Chicago,  as  assistant  to  the  layout 
director. 

Chappelow  Advertising  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Self-Flex  Belt,  manufac- 
tured by  Woodward  &  Cochey  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago. 

A.  E.  Tregenza 

For  the  past  two  years  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Chicago  Fuse 
Manufacturing  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  of  that  organization. 

Enoch  Wolberg 

For  twenty  years  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Jeivinh  Daily  News,  New 
York,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
on  Feb.  17,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  news- 
paper for  forty  years,  rising  from  the 
position  of  office  boy. 

William  S.  Marr 

Has  been  appointed  production  man- 
ager of  the  John  O.  Powers  Company, 
New    York    advertising   agency. 

Collin  Armstrong 

For  many  years  a  prominent  member 
of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club  and 
at  one  time  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  died  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  on 
February  10.  He  was  72  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Armstrong  resigned  as  Financial 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  in  1909 
in  order  to  found  an  advertising  agency 
under  his  own  name,  which  organiza- 
tion is  now  known  as  Smith,  Sturgis  & 
Moore. 

Fred  E.  Winsor 

Has  resigned  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  to 
accept  the  position  of  local  manager 
for  the  St.  Louis  territory  for  the  Gen- 
eral Outdoor  Advertising  Company. 
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The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

Br  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

NOTWITHSTANDING  many  reports  to 
the  contrary,  the  farmers  of  our  cen- 
tral agricultural  states  will  have  more 
money  to  spend  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  Tliis 
is  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  people 
in  our  Middle  West  comes  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  fanning  operations. 
Car  loadings  continue  at  a  fair  rate.  The 
settlement  of  the  anthracite  strike,  the 
strong  banking  situation  and  the  helpful 
attitude  of  the  government  toward  business 
are  all  favorable  factors  of  much  im- 
portance. 

C  The  export  movement  is  satisfactory  and 
domestic  business  in  most  fields  is  con- 
tinuing at  a  normal  pace.  A  healthy 
caution  pervades  the  whole  industrial 
fabric,  and  this  spirit  of  restraint  has 
prevented  overbuying  and  any  violent 
bidding   up   of   prices. 

C  At  the  present  moment  the  indications 
point  to  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction in  some  of  our  basic  industries 
this  spring  or  summer,  with  an  accom- 
panying recession  in  commodity  prices. 
How  far  the  decline  wiU  go  and  how  long 
it  will  last  are  the  mooted  questions.  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  past  experiences,  we 
are  not  in  for  any  prolonged  industrial 
depression. 

C  But  Drastic  declines  in  business  never 
develop  under  easy  credit  conditions  such 
as  now  exist.  The  major  depression  that 
started  in  1920  came  when  the  credit  situa- 
tion was  strained.  In  1912  there  was  a 
slowing  down  of  trade,  but  credit  was  easy 
and  the  decline  was  neither  severe  nor 
long-lived. 


Dorrance.  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Super  Ball  Radio  Antenna  of  the 
Yahr  &  Lange  Drug  Company,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Harry  E.  Ostmark 

Formerly  associated  with  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  art  department  of  the  Gor- 
man Company,  advertising  agency, 
same  city. 

Neir   York  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Matamel,  a  product  of  the  Newton 
Laboratories,   Inc.,  same  city. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Alfred  H.  Smith  Company, 
same  city,  sole  importers  of  Djer  Kiss, 
perfumes  and  toilet  goods  products. 

The  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  "Gilbrae  fine  Fabrics,"  manufac- 
tured by  Amory,  Browne  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Van  R.  Pavey 

Formerly  with  the  Federal  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  Wienes  Typo- 
graphic  Service,  same  city. 


R.  M.  Blankenbaker 

Formerly  with  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc- 
Donald, Chicago  advertising  agency, 
has  become  associated  with  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Mat-Manus.  Incorporated 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency.  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  will  direct  advertising 
for  E.  F.  Gillespie  &  Company,  Inc., 
investment  securities,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 


Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  W.  A.  Hathaway  &  Company. 

John  C.  Sterling 

Formerly  with  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  MeCall 
Company,  New  York. 

John  A.  Murray 

Advertising  manager  of  the  Messen- 
ger of  the  Sacred  Heart,  died  Feb.  16, 
1926.  Mr.  Murray  was  at  one  time  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Cit- 
izen, and  later  was  connected  with  the 
old  New  York  Graphic,  the  Evening 
Telegram  and  the  New  York  Herald. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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He  makes  shoes  and  buys  betel  nuts! 


This  man  who  operates  a  shoe  fac- 
tory in  New  York  State  has  innumer- 
able interests  besides  covering  feet! 
His  agents  buy  betel  nuts  in  the  ba- 
zaars of  Rangoon  and  hides  in  the 
dusty  market  of  Ninji  Novgorod.  His 
shoes  find  their  way  to  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  and  all  the  world  con- 
tributes to  his  needs.  Within  his  own 
country  he  buys  the  products  of  al- 
most every  industry — all  sorts  of 
metals,  lime,  coal,  paint,  paper,  wood, 
oil,  rope,  every  imaginable  commodity 
that  goes  to  the  building  and  operating 
of  a  city  factory. 

This  diversity  of  needs  is  character- 
istic of  all  successful  business  men, 
whether  their  operations  be  large  or 
small.  The  complexities  of  modern 
civilization    compel    an    unconscious 


correlation  between  all  businesses. 
Their  common  problems  bind  them 
together  into  this  one  great  audience, 
though  their  special  interests  may  be 
widely  different. 

Over  215,000  successful  business 
men  subscribe  to  Nation's  Business, 
recognizing  it  as  the  one  authoritative 
magazine  that  covers  the  economics 
of  all  business  and  the  legislation  at 
Washington  that  affects  it.  Over 
53,905  are  presidents  of  business  or- 
ganizations ! 

These  213.000  leaders  in  American  business 
may  be  subdivided  into  groups  representative  of 
various  industries.  But  all  have  many  interests 
in  common.  All  depend  upon  one  another  in 
some   particular. 

No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell  you  will 
find  a  broad  and  rich  market  among  them! 


i 


NATIONS 

BlMmSS 


>l 


Merle  Thorpe,  £1^1, 


Pubti,h„d    .tfonlfc/y 


FORTNIGHTLY 


Leading  the  South  In  Local 

Lineage 


PjNCE   more    The  B 
Vy    local   advertising 
national  and   second  ir 

erage.   the    reader  conf 
has.       Local    merchant 
when   their  advertising 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . 

The  Birmingham  News 

Dallas    Times-Herald     

Memphis    Commercial-Appeal. 

rmingham    News    led    the    South    ,n    the    volume    of 
carried   in  one   year.      The   News   stood   second    in 
total   volume. 

al  lineage  is  made   possible  by   the  complete  cov- 
dence  and  prestige,   the   character  that  The  News 
long    ago    learned    that    the    cost    per    sale    is    less 
is   placed   in  The   News. 

LOCAL                     CLASSIFIED             NATIONAL 

10,166,735       5,149,344       2,772,775 
12,121,802       2,001,244       2,849,826 

11.662,96  1        2,201,076        1,946,887 
9,762,962       2,867,214       2,890.545 
8.756.692       2.315.754       2,816.884 
8,401,680       2,791,880       2,686.922 
8,461,006       2.694.631        2.415.932 
7,853.909       3.079.743       2,356,985 
7,998,732       2,122,316       2.053.534 
8.112.944        1.419,712       2,102,506 
7.614.441        1,910,060       1,601,883 
6,130,978        1,799.770       2,164,400 
6.412.854       2.034.662        1,575,770 
7,023,431        1,689,423       1,308,918 
6,674.794       1,121.386       1,649,172 
6,860,574        1,265,397           966.694 
5,083,806       1,352.680       2,583,504 
5,572,504        1,139,236       1,723,344 
5,481,896       1,507,856       1,354.850 
5,670.714       1,404,459        1,006,775 
5,453,579          872.938       1,446.249 
4.049,939       1.145.832          991.217 
4.039.616          318,682           553.532 

wspapers    are   excluded    owing    to   abnormal 
ion    of    the    total    volume    carried   by    them. 

TOTAL 

18,088.854 
16,972,872 

15,810.924 
15.520,722 
13  889  330 

Houston    Chronicle     

Louisville  Courier-Journal    .  .  . 
Dallas  News    .... 

13,880,482 
13.571.569 
13,290.637 

Richmond    News-Leader     .... 
Charlotte    Observer    

12,174.582 
1  1.635,162 
1  1,126,384 

Atlanta    Constitution     

Houston    Post-Dispatch     

New    Orleans    Item     

Norfolk  Leader-Dispatch    .... 

New  Orleans  States 

Ft.    Worth    Star-Telegram.  .  .  . 

10,095,148 
10.023,286 
10,021,772 
9,445,352 
9,092.665 
9.019.990 
8.435.084 

Birmingham  Age  Herald    .... 

8,344,766 
8.081.948 

Chattanooga    News     

New   Orleans   Tribune 

7.772.766 
6,186,978 
4,91  1.830 

•Florida    ne 
conditions, 
greater   por 

The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 
Has  No  Records  to  Break  But  Its  Own 

Notional  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Marbridge   Building 
New  York  City 


Waterman  Building  Atlantic  Building 

Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

Atlanta 


Tribune  Tower 
Chicago,    111. 
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New  York  City  Incomes  vs.  Circulations 


Population,  New  York  City  (1923)   .  .  5,930,000 

Families 1,347,727 

Income  Tax  Returns 765,745 

Incomes  Under  $5,000  ....        683,393 

INCOMES  OVER  $5,000 $81,766 

.    1,569,902 


Morning  paper,  city  circulations 


Families  paying  no  Income  Tax  4;.. 
Incomes  under  $^,000.  .  .  .  /o.( 
Incomes  over  Si, 000.    ...        6., 


American  .         .         .         . 

Herald  Tribune     . 

Mirror        .         .  .  .  . 

Times 

World 

Total  five  papers 
NEWS  (December  1925) 
Total  all  papers 

{City  circulations  and  general  one-t 
Data.  Six  months  average  jor  a 
age  of  December   i^ij    used.    Cit^ 


)ers  but  Neu: 
ulations  only 


175,054 
142,113 
201,601 
203,997 
249,673 
972,438 
847,137 
1,819,575 

?  Standard  Kate  am 
not  totals"). 


R.itc: 

$.60 
.65 
.50 
.80 

^ 

$3.15 
1.30 


$4.45 


^ 


% 


You  pay  for  mass  circulation 


anyway 


There  are  some  posies  in  every  garden,  but  a  darned  sight 
more  grass.  The  total  city  circulation  of  the  six  New  York 
morning  papers  is  1,820,000  copies — but  there  are  only 
about  82,000  families  with  incomes  of  more  than  $5,000 
per  year  in  New  York  City.  These  82,000  "quality"  incomes 
are  distributed  among  the  1,820,000  circulation,  and  con- 
stitute only  4A6'  I  of  the  whole  '^  No  one  paper  has  the 
whole  82,000.  Each  paper  has  but  a  portion,  so  you  get 
about  95't  mass  circulation  in  whatever  paper  you  buy  «• 
And  the  rate  you  pay  is  not  determined  by  the  paper's  small 
portion  of  quality  circulation,  but  by  the  size  of  the  whole 
circulation  £■  Why  not,  then.  Tell  It  To  Sweeney  in  The 
News.'  Use  the  Daily  News  Marvelous  Million  circulation, 
and  cover  about  half  of  the  New  York  City  morning  field  in 
one  paper,  at  one  time,  at  one  lower  cost?  '^'  Get  the  facts! 


Sent  on  request  to  adii 


of  "Quality  Circulation-. 
r  and  advertising  agencies. 


% 


THE  ■  NEWS 

J^w  Yb7'k:y  Ticture  JVewspaper 

25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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—ask  him  why 
he  smokes  ^ 
Webster   1 


Webster 


Ucfc 

ITY  /  F 


TEN  TO  TWENTY  /  FIVE  CENTS 


|HAT  section  of  America  lying  west  of  the 
AUeghenies  is  witnessing  "the  impossible" 
in  cigar  merchandising. 

Removed  from  the  market  during  the  war  period 
with  its  scarcity  of  good  leaf,  Websters  made  their 
re-appearance  in  dealers'  cases  at  a  time  "when 
there  wasn't  room  for  another  cigar  success." 

But  the  recollection  of  Webster  fragrance  and 
bouquet  seems  to  have  lingered  in  the  minds  of 
millions— a  recollection  that  was  adroitly  fostered 
by  Webster  advertising  and  promptly  capitalized 
by  Webster  quality. 

W^eek  by  week  new  territory  was  opened,  new 
dealers  were  stocked,  pew  smokers  won— and  new 
names  appeared  on  the  list  of  newspapers  carrying 
W^ebster  advertising. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  cigar  business  that  a  popular 
brand,  once  off  the  market  for  any  period,  cannot 
regain  its  leadership. 

But  the  W^ebster  Cigar  Company  of  Detroit  has 
punctured  that  axiom  in  a  spectacular  way — 
again  proving  that  a  worthy  product,  aggressive 
merchandising,  and  consistent  advertising  are  the 
unbeatable  combination. 

The  W^ebster  Cigar  Company  is  a  Campbell-Ewald 
client. 


Owned  entirely  by  the  men  who 
of  business  placing  it  among  the  first  ten  agencies  in  the 
country,  the  Campbell-Ewald  organization  of  over  two  hun- 
dred people  ,s  at  your  service  to  handle  large  or  small  ac- 
counts.   At  any  time,  anywhere,  we'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 


\G- 


CAMPBELL-EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.  EwALD,  President 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice-Pres. 

Guy  C.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


General  Ofjices:    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
CINCIN  NATI 
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How  LONG 
SHOULD  A  BRIDGE  BE? 


OF  late,  when  several 
agency  men  are  gath- 
ered together  in  the  name  ot 
idvertising,  a  favorite  topic  ol 
lehate  has  hecome,  "  1 1  o\v  tar 
ihould  agencv  service  go?" 

That  question  —  to  us  at 
east  —  V.  as  completely  cleared 
jp  years  ago  on  the  fourteenth 
bole  of  a  certain  I.ong  Island 
2;olf  course.  We  refer  to  the 
serious  and  considered  utter- 
ince  of  one  member  of  the 
foursome — "My  new  brassie 
isn't  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground." 

Our  policy  on  the  question 
af  service  is  quickly  given.  It 
reads  something  like  this: 
'The  advertising  agency 
should  go  far  enough  to  make 
certain  that  't  is  doing  tor  the 
advertiser  all  those  things 
which  the  agency  can  do 
better  than  the  advertiser." 

Does  this  policy  smack  of 
a    lack    ot    detiniteness?   No! 

For  the  order  we  recog- 
nize as  sound  is  the  order 
suited  to  your  particular 
needs,  vour    particular  de- 


sires, your   particular    habits. 

As  a  policy  it  deters  us 
from  vending  your  goods,  or 
from  routing  your  salesmen, 
or  from  tinancing  your  new 
enterprise. 

It  shields  iw/  from  telling 
the  public  those  things  about 
your  product  which  seem  im- 
portant to  you  as  a  manufac- 
turer but  possibly  fill  no 
human  need  in  the  consum- 
ing breast. 

It  frees  //s  to  concentrate 
upon  learning  from  the  con- 
sumer what  nature  of  thing 
it  is  he  desires  to  buy,  and 
then  marrying  his  needs  to 
the  qualities  your  product 
carries— and  the  all-important 
task  of  adroitly  presenting 
this  story. 

It  means  that  our  work 
is  not  tinished  until  we  have 


closely  examined  every  hand 
that  touches  your  product 
atter  it  leaves  your  factory. 
The  power  ot  the  printed 
word  is  brought  to  bear 
tor  even  smoother  rela- 
tions between  you  and 
your  sales  force,  the  jobber, 
the  jobber's  salesmen,  the 
retailer,  the  retailer's  sales- 
men. 

In  other  words,  where  ad- 
vertising can  be  used  to  pro- 
mote your  business,  there 
should   our    eyes   be    turned. 

And  operating  with  "the 
work  to  be  done"  as  our 
common  guide,  we  seem  to 
be  pleasantly  free  from  the 
irritations  that  attend  some 
agency-advertiser  relations. 

Possibly  the  two  are  more 
nearly  blood  relations  than 
some  folks  imagine. 


GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY,     INC. 
zAdve7-tistng 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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January 


GROWTH! 

1920 — 93,341 
1921 — 101,918 

1922—106,061 

1923—113,748 
1924—123,039 

1925—128,502 

1926-138,295 


Average    daily   circulation — All    except 
January,  1926,  are  A.  B.  C.  Audit  figures 


The  average  daily  circulation  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
is  the  largest  in  New  York  State  outside  of  Manhattan. 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD    H.    BUTLER,     Editor  and  Publisher 

National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge    Building  Waterman    Building  Atlantic   Building  Tribune    Tower 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,    Pa.  Chicago,  111. 
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Foundations  for 

Sound  Advertising 
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'Mrs.  Henry  Jones  is  Visiting 
Her  Daughter  in  Chicago" 


News  Item  Read  by  Every  Member 
of  9,560,000  Families 

NEWS  about  the  neighbors  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  news.  The 
country  newspapers  are  chockfull  of  news  about  the  neighbors.  That 
is  why  they  are  read  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  publication. 
The  advertisements  are  read,  too.  They  are  news  about  the  neighbors.  The 
country  storekeeper  is  everybody's  neighbor  —  everybody's  friend. 

Change  the  names  in  the  local  news  items  in  all  these  thousands  of  country 
newspapers  and  they  would  all  read  alike.  Change  the  names  of  the  papers 
themselves,  and  how  could  you  tell  them  apart? 

The  point  the  national  advertiser  should  remember  is  that  all  these  country 
papers  are  practically  one  paper.  They  couldn't  be  more  identical  in  all 
essential  features  if  they  were  published  under  one  name,  by  a  great  publishing 
house  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Philadelphia.  Their  9fi  million  circulation 
is  ONE  circulation  —  reaching  one  prosperous,  responsive  class  of  people. 

But  —  if  these  thousands  of  papers  were  edited  from  one  central  point,  they 
would  lack  the  local  news  interest  that  gives  them  their  chief  appeal  —  and 
lose  their  greatest  value  as  advertising  mediums. 

As  it  is,  you  can  cover  the  rural  districts  of  the  entire  country  with  this  great 
medium,  The  Country  Newspaper,  or  you  can  cover  just  those  zones  or 
sections  you  want  to  cover.  You  don't  have  to  buy  the  entire  circulation, 
whether  you  need  it  or  not.  The  Country  Newspaper  is  the  one  national 
medium  in  \vhich  their  is  no  waste. 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100  %  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selecie  i  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination: in  any  mar- 
ket, group  of  states, 
counties,  or  towns. 
This  plan  of  buying 
Jits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  was'.e. 


^^g^^^B 


1 


Represents  7,2  13  Country  newspapers  —  47  J-^  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 
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Is  selling  the 

one  of  your 

Successful  Boston  retailers  prove 
the  existence  of  a  key  market  upon 
which  to  concentrate  advertising 


JJOSTON  seems  to  be  a  city  with  a  shopping 
radius  of  at  least  30  miles. 

It  actually  is  a  city  with  only  a  12  mile  shop- 
ping area. 

This  fact  the  Boston  Globe  discovered  in  a 
recent  investigation  of  Boston.  It  discovered 
that  despite  a  dense,  rich  population  making 
almost  an  unbroken  city  for  30  miles  around 
City  Hall,  Boston  department  stores  make  74 
per  cent  of  their  package  deliveries  to  customers 
living  within  12  miles. 

They  obtain  64  per  cent  of  their  charge 
accounts  within  this  same  12  mile  area. 

Estimates  from  some  authoritative  sources 
credited  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  all  business 
volume  to  the  population  living  within  12  miles. 

The  Qlohe  concentrates  upon 
Boston^s  key  market 

That  population  numbers  1,700,000. 

It  forms  two-thirds  of  all  the  population  liv- 
ing within  30  miles  of  Boston. 

It  is  rich — with  an  average  per  capita  wealth 
of  about  $2,000. 

Here,  within  this  12  mile  area,  the  Sunday 
Globe  has  the  largest  newspaper  circulation  in 
Boston.  This  is  the  Globe's  market.  Daily  and 
Sunday  the  Globe  delivers  an  almost  equal  vol- 
ume directed  against  this  key  retail  trading  area. 

And  because  of  this  uniform  seven-day  concen- 
tration upon  the  key  market  the  Globe  carries 
Sunday  as  much  department  store  lineage  as  the 
other  three  Boston  Sundaynewspapers  combined. 


During  1925  the  Globe  had  daily  a  command- 
ing lead  in  department  store  space. 

That  is  only  logical.  These  Boston  stores 
know  their  market  in  great  detail.  Their  sales 
figures  must  reflect  the  Globe's  concentration 
upon  the  most  representative  homes.  And  so 
the  stores  use  the  Globe  first. 

Concentrate  your  advertising 
through  the  Qlohe 

Always  the  sound  plan  is:  Cover  the  key 
market  first  and  heaviest.  Command  this 
and  you  will  ultimately  command  all. 

The  Globe  offers  every  advertiser  this  com- 
mand of  Boston's  key  market. 

No,  Boston  is  not  peculiar — not  different 
from  other  cities.  It  seems  different  only  be- 
cause a  habit  has  grown  up  of  thinking  loosely 
of  Boston's  buying  habits — of  claiming  for 
Boston  a  trading  area  based  entirely  upon  what 
people  might  do  instead  of  upon  what  they 
actually  do. 

If  you  will  accept  the  evidence  of  faith  which 
Boston  department  stores  have  in  the  12 -mile 
Boston  key  market  you  will  see  why  the  Globe 
is  Boston. 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IS 
279,461  Daily  326,532  Sunday 

It  is  pretty  generally  true  in  all  cities  with  large  suburban  population 
that,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  when  the  Sunday  circulation  is 
practically  the  same  or  greater  than  the  daily  circulation,  there  is 
proof  of  a  real  seven-day  reader  interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 


«i 
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Boston  market 

problems  ? 


In  the  Area  A  and  B, 

Boston's  12'mile  Trading  Area,  are 

64%  of  department  store  charge  accounts  60%  of  all  hardware  stores 

74%of  alldepartmentstorepackagedeliveries       57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
61  %  of  all  grocery  stores  55%  of  all  furniture  stores 

57%  of  all  drug  stores  46*^0  of  all  automobile  dealers  and  garages 

Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies  than  the  next  Boston 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  Globe  concentrates— 199,392  daily — 176,479  Sunday. 


Tlie  Boston  Globe 

One  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 
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A  Delineator  house  built  by 
A  Delineator  reader  from 
A  Delineator  house  plan  m 

<ihe  DELINEATOR 

Founder  of  BETTER  HOMES   IN  AMERICA 


?fe'^ 


The  Butteric\  Comhination  [J^rSI'^^'hl'^l]    | 
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Brevity   and   White   Space — Are   They   Fashionable 
Fetishes?  19 

E.  T.  GUNDLACH 

Expressing  the  Inexpressible  20 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
What  Happened  in  the  Thermiodyne  "Mistake"?  21 

J.  George  Frederick 
Prize  Winning  Advertisements  Selected  by  Harvard 
Jury  22 

Super-Censorship  and  Second  Rate  Advertisements       24 

Paul  S.  Dennison 
Why  Do  Druggists  Sell  Bath  Robes  and  Grocers  Sell 
Hair  Nets?  25 

De  Leslie  Jones 
Golfitis  26 

Robert  Wark 
Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  Did  Come  to  Stay!  27 

Kenneth  M.  Goode 
Why  Should  Real  Estate  Be  Subject  to  Spasms?  28 

James  H.  Collins 
The  Editorial  Page  29 

When  to  Give  Quantity  Prices?  30 

Arthur  AV.  Davis 
Twenty-eight  Years  After  32 

Charles  Austin  Bates 
Your  Sales  and  the  Five  Per  Cent  34 

L.  W.  C.  Tuthill 
Jury  Designates  Recipients  of  Harvard  Advertising 

Awards  40 

The  8-Pt.  Page  By  Odds  Bodkins  42 

The  Open  Forum  52 

In  Sharper  Focus  62 

William  R.  Hotchkin 
E.  0.  W.  76 


THE  complete  details  of  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  Harvard 
Advertising  Awards  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bok  endowment  are 
given  in  this  issue.  In  addition  to 
the  gold  medal  reproduced  above, 
awarded  to  the  individual  most 
distinguished  for  his  service  to  ad- 
vertising, three  awards  were  made 
for  campaigns,  three  for  individual 
advertisements  and  one  for  re- 
search. Reproductions  of  the  win- 
ning insertions  will  be  found  on 
pages  22-23,  and  the  details  of  the 
competition  on  page  40. 


M.  C.  R  0  B  B  I  N  S  ,  President 

J.    H.    MOORE,    General   Manager 

Offices:   9  EAST  38TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:    Caleilonia    9770 


New  York  : 
P.   K.    KRETSCHMAR 
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HIS      P  O  S  1^  E  R 

/■;/  use  during  the  present  season  by 
The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 

Growers    Association,    has    drazvn 
much  favorable  comment. 


ALWAYS  CLEAN-ALW 


FRESH 


WHEN  11,319  prune  growers  march  to  market 
with  their  combined  crop  they  want  profits. 

Yet  this  harvest  of  many  thousand  tons  must  be  sold 
with  dispatch.  It  cannot  be  moved  in  volume 
when  fresh  fruits  are  in  the  marivets;  neither  can 
any  part  of  it  be  carried  over  with  advantage  to  the 
next  season. 

The  advertising  problem  is  to  keep  the  American 
housewife  thinking  more  often  and  more  favorably 
of  prunes,  during  the  logical  consuming  season,  than 
she  thinks  of  competing  foods. 

We  were  selected  as  Advertising  Agency  by  The 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Association, 
as  well  as  by  other  great  California  cooperatives,  be- 
cause of  our  particular  fitness  in  experience  and  in 
faciUties  to  solve  such  problems. 

THE  H.K.M^CANN  COMPANY 
cJd9ertisin^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 


•I 
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Brevity  and  White  Space — Are 
They  Fashionable  Fetishes? 


By  E.  T.  Gundlach 


A  PAGI 
1\.   sevc] 


BREVITY  in  adver- 
tising was,  f  o  r 
many  years,  a 
fetish.  It  reached  a 
climax  during  1919  and 
1920  when  income  tax 
liayers.  who  did  not  know 
why  they  were  advertis- 
ing, indulged  in  "institu- 
tional" campaigns. 

The  recession  of  1920 
and  1921  brought  a  time 
when  advertisers  insistetl 
upon  "copy  that  would 
pay."  And  thus  has  come 
about  the  greatest  change 
yet  witnessed  in  the  prac- 
tices of  the  advertising 
business — a  change  in 
magazines  and  n  e  w  s  - 
papers  from  publicity  for 
publicity's  sake  to  the 
printing  of  a  message 
designed  then  and  there 
to  cause  inquiries  or 
sales.  The  evolution  is  progressing 
under  our  eyes  each  month.  More 
and  more  the  white  space  is  being 
utilized;  less  and  less  are  mere  pic- 
tures for  the  picture's  sake  per- 
mitted to  occupy  space  at  $40  and 
$50  per  square  inch. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
this  evolution  away  from  brevity 
has  but  begun.  The  present  era  of 
copy  is,  generally  speaking,  a  com- 
promise between  art  for  art's  sake, 
white  space   for  the   sake   of   white 


E  in  a  metropolitan  newspaper  once  every 
cnth  (lay  in  the  year  costs  approximately  the 
same  as  one  of  the  world  famous  electric  signs  does 
for  ,36.5  days.  High  priced  newspaper  space,  contends 
Mr.  Gundlach  in  this  interesting  article,  should  be  used 
as  a  medium  for  actually  selling  merchandise  and  not 
merely    giving    it    general,    widespread    publicity 


for 


space  and  real  utilization  of  every 
inch  for  the  advertiser's  message. 
And,  furthermore,  the  advertiser 
who  will  not  utilize  his  space  by 
saying  his  say,  and  the  advertiser 
who  can  find  no  real  argument  but 
merely  has  his  name  to  pound  into 
the  public  ear  and  eye,  will  gradu- 
ally  disappear    from   the   magazines 

and  newspapers,  for  the  simple  then  perforce  must  stop, 
reason  that  these  advertisers  have  of  us  believes  that  a  salesman  should 
several  much  more  economical  summarize  all  the  points  regarding 
media   for  keeping   their  names   be-     his    product    in    a    few    words    and 


fore  the  public,  such  as 
the  radio  and  outdoor  dis- 
plays. Perhaps  the 
dailies,  weeklies  and 
monthlies  are  already 
recognizing  this  fact 
since  they  are  encourag- 
ing the  kind  of  copy 
heretofore  despised  as 
"long  winded." 

Yet  brevity  and  white 
space  remain,  to  a  certain 
degree,  "fashionable 
fetishes."  This  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  past  in 
advertising,  and  partly  to 
a  perfectly  natural  an- 
tipathy we  all  feel  against 
the  talkative  bore.  In 
fact,  the  chattering  mag- 
pie, a  rather  shrewd  little 
chap    who,    with    a    little 

more     education,     might 

write  some  successful 
soap  or  breakfast  food  copy,  is  de- 
spised as  a  nuisance;  while  the  most 
stupid  of  birds,  the  owl,  is  set  up  as 
a  symbol  of  wisdom. 

However,  while  mere  loquacious- 
ness is  by  no  means  salesmanship, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  as  ineffective  as 
the  sales  talk  of  a  salesman  who  has 
only  a  sentence  or  two  to  .say  and 
Not  one 
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present    that    summary,    and    then 
wait  for  an  order. 

But  we  know  that  a  good  sales- 
man should  be  at  least  a  reasonably 
fluent  talker,  and  that  he  must  back 
up  his  first  point  with  many  minor 
points.  He  must  go  on  readily  to 
a  second  and  a  third  point,  always 
following  up  each  remark  with  sub- 
sidiary facts.  When  a  salesman  talks 
to  an  audience  of  more  than  one, 
for  instance  a  purchasing  agent  and 
his  assistant,  he  must  state  his 
proposition    in    further    detail,    re- 


peating the  same  arguments  in  dif- 
ferent language    in   order   to   reach 

two  different  types  of  minds. 

Among  super-salesmen,  the  palm 
is  often  given  to  the  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  advertising  field. 
And  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly 
will  agree  that  paucity  of  diction  is 
not  a  widespread  fault  among  them. 
Yet  these  men  who  insist  upon 
taking  half  an  hour  or  longer  to 
array  fact  after  fact  about  the  value 
of  some  advertising  medium  are 
among  the   loudest   proclaiming  the 


efficacious  power  of  white  space. 
Give  the  advertiser  a  chance  to 
write  his  ovra  "ads"  and  see  what 
happens!  He  may  begin  with  some 
feint  at  a  literary  headline,  but  un- 
less he  is  deliberately  made  self- 
conscious,  he  will  talk  and  talk,  or 
write  and  write.  Why?  Because  he 
knows  his  subject;  he  has  so  many 
points,  so  many  real  arguments. 
And  he  feels  instinctively,  from  long 
experience  in  selling  his  o^^^l  goods, 
that  it  is  the  array  of  many,  some- 
times of  all  his  points,  that  changes 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    44] 


Expressing  the  Inexpressible 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


FOR  many  years  the  art  used  in  advertising 
has  been  slowly  struggling  toward  Realism. 
The  first  step  was  when  advertising  artists 
learned  to  draw,  or  to  put  it  a  little  differently, 
when  the  change  was  made  from  artists  who 
could  not  draw  to  artists  who  could.  But  these 
better  pictures,  while  correctly  drawn,  left  much 
to  be  desired.  They  wei-e  too  passive,  too  inert, 
told  too  little  of  the  stoiy. 

Next  came  the  demand  for  action  and  expres- 
sion. The  figures  in  the  advertising  pictures 
must  be  doing  something,  and  they  must  look  as 
if  they  enjoyed  doing  it,  or  at  least  wear  expres- 
sions appropriate  to  the  action,  and  immediately 
the  advertising  pages  became  livelier  as  the  people 
on  them  appeared  to  live. 

The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  still  life, 
painting  inanimate  objects  so  realistically  that 
they  told  the  story,  a  story  of  quality,  or  of  de- 
liciousness  or  of  interest,  and  this  phase  of  adver- 
tising art  in  turn  has  been  carried  to  a  superlative 
degree. 

Today  the  color  pages  of  the  leading  women's 
magazines  display  foods  so  well  painted  and  the 
paintings  so  well  reproduced,  that  they  are  prob- 
ably about  as  realistic  as  still  life  paintings  can 
be  made,  and  many  of  the  pictures  of  figures 
wearing  clothes,  driving  cars,  listening  to  radios, 
opening  bottles  of  ginger  ale,  or  what  not,  are  life- 
like, full  of  action,  full  of  interest,  with  expres- 
sions so  carefully  graduated  that  the  very  con- 
versation between  the  group  can  be  read  from  the 
picture. 

And  now  advertising  art  having  reached  this 
high  plane  of  realism,  asks  "What  next?"  and 
already  the  answer  is  revealed  in  the  advertising. 
The  Art  world  proper,  the  world  of  Art  with  a 
capital  A,  has  been  experimenting  with  forms  for 
several  years,  and  has  rapidly  developed  such 
remarkable  phases  as  cubism,  vorticism,  modern- 
ism, impressionism  and  any  number  of  isms  in 
which  there  is  an  attempt  to  express  something 
that  exists  in  the  mind  rather  than  in  matter. 
Advertising,  quick  to  appropriate  for  its  own  use 


any  force  of  power,  or  trend,  or  tendency,  that 
can  be  made  useful,  has  already  begun  to  experi- 
ment with  New  Art. 

The  advertising  of  goods  affected  by  fashion  is 
first  to  show  this  new  note  because  fashion  itself 
mirrors  new  tendencies  in  art  and  is  susceptible 
to  new  movements,  and  so  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  these  experiments  of  young  artists 
to  overthrow  the  carefully  perfected  technique 
of  their  elders  and  indulge  in  a  fling  of  their  own. 

And  so  the  new  designing  reflected  in  patterns 
for  dressgoods,  for  instance,  begins  to  be  reflected 
in  the  advei-tising  of  those  dressgoods,  and  other 
articles  not  so  closely  related  to  the  field  of  art — 
automobiles,  for  instance — are  also  introducing  in 
their  designs  that  strange  new  note  which  stands 
for  something  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  plain 
bread-and-butter  realism,  that  fourth  dimension 
in    advertising   art. 

That  same  influence  may  bring  a  new  technique 
into  copy  also.  One  has  only  to  read  the  works 
of  the  younger  writers  to  realize  that  they  have 
found  a  new  form  of  expression.  One  may  despise 
it,  as  some  of  us  old  ones  do,  but  one  cannot  deny 
its  strange,  sinister  power.  Such  a  book,  for 
instance,  as  Dos  Passes'  "IVIanhattan  Transfer" 
shows  that  words  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be 
used  in  their  old  relation  to  each  other  any  more 
than  do  forms  and  colors  and  patterns,  and  so 
perhaps  there  is  a  suggestion  of  vividness  and 
intensity  in  this  new  conjunction  of  words  descrip- 
tive of  an  object,  or  a  scene,  somewhat  approximat- 
ing the  effect  produced  by  these  new  art  pictures, 
which  may  irritate  and  tantalize  you,  but  which 
still  draws  you  within  its  power  as  a  snake  charms 
a  bird. 

Advertising  is  the  latest  and  most  precocious 
child  of  our  modern  industrial  civilization,  and  it 
is  going  to  lose  no  time  in  seizing  for  its  own 
purpose  any  development  of  the  arts  that  it  can 
use  to  help  itself  forward  on  its  errand.  Modern- 
istic art  is  already  being  used  in  advertising 
design,  and  surely  we  shall  see  modernistic  writing 
appearing  in  the  copy. 
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What  Happened  in  the 
Thermiodyne  ^^Mistake^7 

By  J.  George  Frederick 


ONE  of  the  most 
astounding  situa- 
tions which  has  de- 
veloped in  years  in 
respect  to  national  adver- 
tisers and  distributors 
came  to  pass  the  other 
day. 

John  Wanamaker's  New^ 
York  store  printed  an 
advertisement  telling 
about  a  large  quantity  of 
Thermiodyne  radio  sets 
which  were  to  go  on  sale. 
These  sets  were  a  job  lot 
purchase.  The  ad  made 
the  following  statements, 
which  constitute  a  start- 
ling commentary  on  na- 
tional advertising  and  an 
astonishing  method  of  ad- 
vertising a  national  ad- 
vertiser's remainders  in 
a  period  of  general  over- 
production. After  describ- 
ing the  Thermiodyne 
Company's  selling  of  sets 
through  the  United  Cigar 
Stores,  it  went  on: 

It  was  a  new  idea.  It 
seemed  a  great  idea.  "These 
Thermiodyne  radio  sets  are 
so  good,  so  easily  operated 
with  the  master  control,  that 
we  will  sell  them  through 
a  great  chain  of  stores  that 
stretches  over  America.  Peo- 
ple will  buy  them  on  sight  a 
other  things." 

So  the  manufacturers  of  Thermio- 
dyne radio  started  a  big  national  cam- 
paign of  advertising — with  double-page 
spreads  in  national  magazines  and  in 
important  city  dailies. 

Distribution — quick  and  large — thu.s 
assured,  as  they  thought,  they  geared 
up  their  factories  for  a  great  output  to 
sweep  the  country.  Then  came  the 
awakening — the  public  wants  to  buy 
their  radios  from  radio  stores,  who 
know  their  business,  who  know  the 
product,  who  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge can  advise  purchasers  what  to 
buy,  show  them  how  to  use  it,  install  it, 
and  stand  back  of  it  with  real  service. 
The  great  idea  did  not  succeed.  It  was 
based  on  a  wrong  method  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Oh,  yes;  thousands  of  Thermiodyne 
sets  were  sold,  but  other  thousands  re- 
mained— imsold — and  piled  up  at  the 
factory — until  production  was  halted. 
Now  they  come  to  Wanamaker's,  the 


THE  PIONEER   RADIO  STORE 


WAMAMAS^EIE'i 


AT  AVERAGE  HALF  PRICE 

These  Nationally  knovvnRadio  Sets' 


PLETE 


ThU  6  tube  set  COMPLETE 
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they  buy 


pioneer  radio  store,  for  distribution  in 
the  metropolitan  district. 

We  offer  them  at  half  their  adver- 
tised price,  not  because  they  are  worth 
only  half,  but  to  market  them  quickly 
in  one  great  sale,  so  that  a  new  and 
better  method  of  distribution  may  be- 
gin. It  is  a  case  of  a  really  great 
product  .suffering-  because  of  an  unwise 
plan  of  distribution. 


E  publication  of  the  advertise- 


TH 
mi 


and  comment  throughout  not  only  the 
radio  field,  but  actually  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  business. 

For  a  number  of  days  after  it 
appeared  an  average  of  about 
500  sets  a  day  were  sold,  it  is  said, 
as  the  i-esult  of  this  advertising. 

Naturally,  this  remarkable 
method  of  presenting  a  job  lot  of 
merchandise  at  the  expense  of  the 
maker's    reputation    as    a    merchan- 


diser instantly  brought 
forth  both  hisses  and  ap- 
plause from  the  trade 
world,  according  to  the 
slant  of  the  individual. 
Everyone  who  knows  how 
the  department  store  mind 
works  will  realize  that  the 
department  store  chortled 
gleefully  over  the  sting 
piovided  for  national  ad- 
\ertising  by  this  Wana- 
maker  advertisement. 
The  department  stores,  it 
IS  well  known,  have  no 
paiticular  love  for  na- 
tional advertising  and 
national  trademarks, 
since  these  are  rather 
ominously  constrict- 
ing their  field.  Lew 
Hahn,  managing  director 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
A.ssociation,  na  t  u  r  a  1 1  y 
made  the  comment  for 
the  department  stores  and 
linked  the  matter  up  with 
price  maintenance — which 
provides  another  lively 
angle  of  approach  in  this 
incident.  Mr.  Hahn  made 
the  point  that  John  Wana- 
maker  is  in  favor  of  price 
maintenance,  but  that  not 
only  has  Wanamaker  in 
this  and  other  instances 
taken  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public  nationally  known  radio  sets  at 
a  big  cut  in  price,  but  that  Bloom- 
ingdale  Brothers  in  New  York  and 
the  Sheppard  Stores  in  Boston — 
also  supposed  to  be  price  main- 
tenance supporters — recently  have 
done  the  same  with  radio  sets.  No 
matter  how  much  a  store  may  be 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  price 
maintenance,  was  Mr.  Hahn's  con- 
tention, the  opportunity  of  offering 
merchandise  of  standard  merit  at 
cut  prices  is  seized  and  used.  He 
claimed  that  the  assertion  that  cut- 
ting prices  "degrades"  the  merchan- 
dise is  an  insincere  plea.  Mr.  Hahn 
says  that  it  is  the  cutting  of  merit 
and  not  prices  that  degrades  the 
merchandise. 

Another  economist,   closely  allied 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  661 
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Prize  Winning  Advertisements 
Selected  by  Harvard  Jury 


"LET 
WASHINGTON 
DO  IT" 

AN  IOWA  shoe  dealer  writes— "There  ought  to  be  a  law 
i.  to  limit  the  styles  of  shoes." 
As  a  people,  we  have  come  to  expect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  perforin  economic  miracles.    "Pass  a  law"  has 
become  the  national  panacea. 

If  we  think  Ihc  price  of  wfiMl  15 100      puts  it,  "The  Government  lacks  rapid- 


of  sugar."  Yet  we  go  blithely  ahead. 


eight  rates  and  in  the  same  breath  re-  ncss  activity.    We  forget  diat  ever 

icst  higher  wages  for  railroad  labor.  entry  requires  more  laws,  more  office 

urd  law  compelling  the  railroad,  at 

le  same  time  to  pay  higher  dividends  IVl"- 


Out  national  leguliO' 
»on  start  grinding  again, 
f  its  grist,  by  far,  will  de 


n"^"the^,of nature.      .    For thisisaneconotnicage- 


'nyASHINGTON   is  J 


A^ __.._._^. 

ing  relations  between  Govcmmcnl  i 


NATION'S   BUSI- 


NATION'S 
BlMJffiSS 


This  test  of  your  health 
is  made  every  morning 

^Do  you  pass  the  test 


DIRECTLY  above  i.s  llic  prize  winner  for  the  individual 
adverti.senient  most  effeclive  in  the  use  of  text.  Written 
by  Merle  Thorpe  for  Natioiis  Business.  Above,  right,  a 
specimen  from  the  Postum  campaign.  Young  &  Rubicain, 
receivers  of  award  for  most  excellent  national  campaign. 
At  right,  illustration  from  advertisement  of  Hay's  gloves. 
McKinney,  Marsh  &  Gushing,  Inc..  selected  as  most 
effective  in  the  use  of  illustration.  For  further  details 
of    the    Harvard    competition    see    page    40    of    this    issue. 
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These  courageous  dealers 
are  fighting  bootleg  gasoline 


The  Most  Courageous  Step 
in  Gasoline  History 


N'=r 'i^r:  =.€3     •*•  *•«••"  now  nght  booueg 

9  In  N«w  York  city 


Tydol 


Economy  Gasoline 


Double-page  spread  prepared  by  Joseph  Richards  Coiiipany,  Inc.,  for  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation, 
which  appeared  in  New  York  newspapers.     Received  award  for  best  local  campaign  for  a  manufacturei:: 


(^)okcclinliylk 


Pet  Milk  insertion,  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  individual  advertisement 
most    effective   for    combined    text    and    illustration 


Specimen  insertion  from  the  Ovington  cam- 
paign. Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  selectetl  for 
the  best   local  campaign  for  a   retail  concern 
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Super-Censorship  and  Second 
Rate  Advertisements 


By  Paul  S.  Dennison 


ON  Thursday,  Oct.  2,  at  2:10 
in  the  afternoon,  John  Bert- 
ram, head  salesman  of  The 
Johnson  Manufacturing  Company, 
walked  into  the  place  of  business  of 
the  largest  user  of  the  kind  of  prod- 
ucts made  by  his  company.  The 
story  of  that  solicitation  deserves  to 
be  recorded. 

"I'm  here,"  began  Bertram,  "be- 
cause I  believe  I  can  show  you  a  way 
to  make  more  money.  If  I  can  do 
that,  then — " 

At  that  instant  the  telephone  bell 
rang — it  was  President  Johnson 
calling  Bertram. 

"Don't  waste  time  that  way,"  he 
ordered — "tell  him  right  at  the 
start-off  how  big  our  factory  is  and 
how  long  we've  been  in  business." 

Bertram  loyally  followed  instruc- 
tions. As  succinctly  as  possible  he 
sketched  the  history  of  his  company 
and  its  production  facilities,  then 
took  up  the  broken  thread  of  his 
story.  "Just  let  me  show  you  the 
actual  figures  which  some  of  our 
customers  have  reported  to  us." 

Here  an  office  boy  ran  in  with  a 
note  addressed  to  Bertram,  who 
opened  it  to  read  the  following 
tnemo — "Don't  give  out  any  definite 
figures.  Just  say  we've  been  'uni- 
foi-mly  successful.'  Exact  figures 
might  get  us  in  wrong."  Bertram 
knew  the  signature  well  from  long 
experience — it  was  the  signature  of 
his  sales-manager. 

Bertram's  face  betrayed  a  flush 
roused  by  the  interruption  but  he 
gamely  struggled  on,  though  con- 
scious that  his  prospect's  attention 
was  beginning  to  waver.  "Now  let 
me  point  out  the  outstanding  facts 
about  our  article — " 

"Special  delivery  letter  by  Air 
Mail  for  Mr.  John  Bertram,  care  of 
this  office,"  announced  the  office  boy. 

With  a  whispered  curse,  Bertram 
ripped  it  open.  It  was  a  crisp  nota- 
tion over  the  treasurer's  signature. 
"I  am  convinced  that  we  can  get  our 
message  across  just  as  effectively  in 
half-length  interviews.  I  believe 
■our  present  policy  is  unjustifiable 
and  wasteful." 

At  this  point  Bertram's  prospec- 


tive customer  took  a  decisive  hand 
in  the  proceedings.  "Sorry,  Mr. 
Bertram,"  he  said,  "but  this  is  all 
the  time  I  can  give  you  today — there 
are  a  dozen  and  a  half  people  wait- 
ing to  see  me.  Some  other  time, 
perhaps.     Good  day!" 

The  following  Saturday  morning 
Bertram  confronted  his  employer  in 
the  latter's  sanctum  and  demanded 
to  know  why  his  interview  had  been 
so  censored  that  its  effectiveness  had 
been  nullified. 

President  Johnson  was  not  in  the 
least  perturbed.  "Bertram,"  he  ex- 
plained in  a  bland  and  kindly  voice, 
"you  know  that  we  give  you  full 
rein  with  most  prospects.  Don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  we  don't 
recognize  how  well  you've  done  with 
them.  But  this  case  was  different — 
you  see  this  time  you  were  going  up 
against  the  very  biggest  customer 
in  our  line,  so  naturally  we  wanted 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  every- 
thing was  done  in  just  exactly  the 
right  way.  That's  why  we  all  got 
together  and  gave  freely  of  our  time 
and  experience  to  help  you." 

"But,"  sputtered  Bertram  help- 
lessly— "you  didn't  help  me.  You 
gummed  up  my  presentation  com- 
pletely— I  never  did  a  poorer  job." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  agree  with  you — 
I  think  we  said  just  what  we  should 
have  said.  Let's  see — you  go  back 
there  again  on  the  29th,  don't  you? 
Well,  then,  we  ought  to  have  a  ses- 
sion right  away  to  decide  just  what 
you  shall  say.  I'll  call  a  conference 
immediately." 


A  LL  of  which  ■  is,  of  course,  the 
xVpurest  figment  of  an  active 
imagination.  No  salesman  was  ever 
so  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  as 
the  fictitious  Mr.  Bertram.  The  woes 
of  Mr.  Bertram  are  simply  a  para- 
ble, attempting  to  parallel  a  curious 
advertising  phenomena  which  has 
long  puzzled  me. 

The  riddle  might  be  stated  thus — 
"Why  is  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  advertising  appearing  in  high- 
cost  space  so  decidedly  inferior  in 
interest,   vitality   and   conviction   to 


cop  y  appearing  in  publications 
whose  page  cost  is  only  a  fraction 
of  that  of  the  big  bulk  consumer 
magazines?" 

Certainly  it  seems  wrong-end-to 
not  to  find  the  finest  examples  of 
printed  persuasion  in  the  space 
which  calls  for  the  largest  dollar  in- 
vestment per  line. 

It  seems  that  as  long  as  the  pro- 
posed insertion  is  one  to  appear  in 
space  of  moderate  cost,  its  approval 
and  I'elease  are  entrusted  to  a  quali- 
fied and  responsible  individual  and 
the  rest  of  the  advertiser's  organ- 
ization pursue  a  policy  of  "hands 
off."  But  let  the  cost  of  that  in- 
sertion climb  up  into  the  thousands 
and  the  whole  executive  personnel 
must  pass  judgment  upon  it,  regard- 
less of  the  individual  advertising 
experience  of  each. 

A  SUPERFLUITY  of  chefs  has 
spoiled  many  a  banquet. 

The  John  Bertram  parable  is  not 
so  inexcusably  far-fetched.  No  one 
would  expect  a  trained  salesman  to 
accomplish  his  maximum  results  if 
every  phrase,  gesture,  and  pause  in 
his  presentation  had  to  pass  a  com- 
mittee review  and  be  subject  to  the 
individual  whims  of  half-a-dozen 
only  partially  informed  critics.  The 
advertising  man,  however,  is,  time 
and  again,  required  to  function  to 
please  a  Board  of  Censorship. 

Yes — as  you  may  have  suspected — 
I  am  a  copy-writer,  in  an  agency. 

Is  it  a  confession  of  weakness  on 
my  part  when  I  say  that  my  best 
work — and  the  best  work  of  my  as- 
sociates— only  rarely  gets  into  the 
big  national  magazines? 

The  very  same  advertisers  who 
have  put  up  to  us  squarely  the  job 
of  getting  results  from  campaigns 
of  small  unit  cost  per  insertion  and 
have  benefited  generously  from 
handsome  returns  from  small  invest- 
ments, are  often  the  worst  offenders 
when  the  time  comes  to  carry  this 
message  out  to  the  million  and  two- 
million  circulations. 

A  combination  of  stage-fright  and 
self-consciousness  grips  them. 

Copy  which  produced  abundantly 
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Why  Do  Druggists  Sell  Bath  Robes 
and  Grocers  Sell  Hair  Nets? 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 


Is  it  a  game  of  "tit  for 
tat"  among  retail 
lines  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  ever-in- 
creasing tendency  to  take 
on  articles  of  a  distinctlx 
foreign  nature?  Why  does 
the  drug  store,  for  in- 
stance, handle  coffee, 
bathing  suits,  shoes — even 
bathrobes?  This  evolution 
from  a  source  where  one 
originally  obtained  little 
more  than  cod  liver  oil 
and  the  family  doctor's 
prescription  to  a  place 
where  one  can  get  a  very 
satisfying  meal,  or  pur- 
chase a  bathing  suit — 
how  did  it  come  about? 
Is  there  any  significance 
to  the  development  from 
a  distribution  point  of 
view,  or  is  it  entirely 
casual  and  "stunty"? 

The  answer  must  be  ^== 
yes  and  no,  for  there  are 
cross  currents,  and  the  situation  is 
not  the  same  in  different  lines  of 
trade.  In  the  case  of  the  drug  trade 
the  evolution  came  about  by  various 
slow  stages.  Mr.  Jones,  coming 
home  late  from  a  lodge  meeting  and 
recalling  his  wife's  admonition  to 
bring  home  some  washcloths,  de- 
cides he  must  not  risk  Mrs.  Jones' 
ire,  so  his  solution  is  the  simple  one 
of  asking  for  them  at  the  drug  store. 
It's  the  only  store  that 
decides  to  "chance  it." 
disappointed  when  the  clerk  says  no, 
that  the  alert  druggist  makes  a  note 
to  get  them,  and  thus  he  has  a  new 
item  on  his  list. 

But  the  process  repeats  itself.  It 
is  Sunday — a  picnic  is  planned. 
Someone  thinks  it  a  bully  idea  to 
take  along  hot  coffee.  But  how — 
there  is  no  thermos  bottle — and  be- 
sides, the  onslaught  of  the  week-end 
guests   has    depleted    the    supply   of 


©  Brown  Brtu. 

THE  selection  of  retail  outlets  is  of  prime  importance 
in  every  marketing  campaign.  ()ne  manufacturer 
of  a  Sc  package  confection  found  some  years  ago  that 
21  different  classes  of  retailers  sold  his  product!  How 
and  why  the  strict  retail  merchandise  barriers  are  break- 
ing down  is  discussed  in  this  article  by  De  Leslie  Jones 


of  a  drug  store  is  not 
profitable;  the  drug  store 
must  make  its  profit  on 
other  things.  Intelligence 
has  indicated  that  it  has 
an  opportunity  provided 
by  the  public  habit  of  "see 
if  the  drug  store  carries 
it"  to  stock  lines  of  goods 
which  offer  a  really  good 
profit,  and  thus  bring  up 
the  general  average  of  the 
store's  profit  percentage. 
Such  new  articles  also  in- 
crease the  average  of  sale, 
which  is  always  a  gain. 
If  the  average  of  sale  is 
3-3  cents,  it  only  needs  an 
increase  to  40  cents  to 
double  the  profit.  Many  of 
these  new  items  that  a 
drug  store  carries  are 
very  powerful  aids  in 
thus  increasing  the  aver- 
age of  sale. 
=^=  What  about  the  grocery 

field  ?  Packaged  goods 
make  it  convenient  to  handle  certain 
foods  in  drug  stores  —  such  as 
mayonaise,  coffee,  etc.,  but  drug 
stores  will  probably  never  handle 
groceries  of  a  bulk  nature,  or  perish- 
able foods.  They  will  undoubtedly 
adhere  strictly  to  those  commodities 
which     they     can     handle     without 


thermos   bottle   and   also   the  coffee. 
And    so    it    goes — the    community 
itself    has    pushed    the    drug    store 
into  its  expansion  of  lines. 

The  drug  store,  be  it  noted,  is  in 
a  very  special  sense  a  flexible  com- 
munity service  center.  It  alone  of 
retail  distributors  has  a  "night  bell" 

in  many  instances;  and  the  druggist  jeopardy  of  spoilage, 
is  made  a  half  way  station  to  the  But  the  grocery  too  has  been  "ad- 
doctor  or  the  hospital.  Its  personal,  venturing"  a  little  in  new  lines — cer- 
open — so  he  emergency  service  standard  and  con-  tainly  the  chain  groceries.  Every 
He  looks  so  sequently  its  night  and  Sunday  large  city  has  its  "village"  aspects 
hours  have  been  the  primary  reasons  of  life,  the  same  as  any  obscure 
for  its  evolution  into  a  small  edi-  hamlet;  and  a  merchant  comes  to 
tion  of  a  department  store.  realize  that  he  represents  a  service 
But  in  addition  to  being  the  to  his  community  and  thus  takes  on 
natural  "place  of  resort"  when  one  lines  which  mold  into  the  general 
wants  something  that  one  can't  get  character  of  merchandise  he  handles, 
readily  elsewhere,  the  drug  store  is  The  chain  stores  aim  at  a  weekly 
also  rather  better  managed,  on  the  turnover  —  whereas,  the  average 
average,  than  any  other  independent  grocer  makes  a  ten  or  twelve  times 
retail  outlet.  The  druggist  is  usually  turn-over  yearly.  Chain  stores,  in 
a  man  of  some  education  and  this  their  effort  to  cut  down  overhead 
coffee  to  a  sorry  state.  "I  know  accounts  for  part  of  the  alertness  won't  carry  any  slow  moving  articles ; 
what  we'll  do,"  pipes  up  Jane,  "we  to  the  handling  of  lines  that  offer  but  on  the  other  hand  they  go  out 
can  get  a  thermos  bottle  at  the  drug  opportunity  for  profit.  There  is  searching  for  new  fast  moving  ones, 
store — and  coffee  too."  Jane  is  considerable  difference  between  just  They  carry  a  stock  of  goods  less  than 
dispatched  to  the  drug  store  and,  retailing  and  aggressive,  intelligent  one-fourth  of  the  average  retail 
whatever  the  hour,  returns  with  the    retailing.     The  prescription  business  grocery  store,  but  confine  themselves 
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to  goods  that  sell  quickly.  The  regu- 
lar independent  grocer  hasn't  done 
much  to  enlarge  his  line.  He  has 
always  carried  too  many  items 
anyway. 

A  grocery  chain  made  rather  a 
neat  turn  a  few  years  ago  selling 
hair  nets,  but  it  was  obviously  a 
stunt,  not  a  real  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  grocery  line.  Fruits, 
vegetables  and  bakery  products  are 
now  being  added  widely  to  grocery 
chain  stores  that  never  handled 
them  before. 

The  hardware  stores,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  have  been  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution.  No  longer  does 
one  see  the  uncompromising  display 
of     wrenches,     nails,     etc.,     in     the 


window — for  here  one  can  now  buy 
the  bride's  supply  of  silver,  the  oil 
stove,  the  washing  machine  and  the 
radio.  While  this  might  lead  to 
almost  any  lengths  it  seems  that  no 
two  hardware  dealers  are  alike,  for 
one  may  carry  a  complete  line  of 
sporting  goods,  such  as  skates,  ski 
apparatus,  etc. — and  the  next  one 
may  stick  very  closely  to  what  comes 
within  the  actual  scope  of  hardware. 

Household  silverware  has  cer- 
tainly come  to  stay  in  the  hardware 
store.  The  International  Silver  Com- 
pany's campaign  among  hardware 
dealers  includes  extensive  adver- 
tising in  the  pages  of  hardware 
publications,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Hardware  dealers  are  a  very  high 


grade  of  retailer  and  are  willing  to 
expand  and  take  on  any  new  lines 
that  they  find  profitable.  They  have 
experimented  often ;  for  instance 
with  radio  and  each  dealer,  if  he 
found  it  unprofitable,  soon  dropped 
it.  Radio  is  especially  a  good  illus- 
tration. Many  dealers  handled  radio 
for  a  while  and  made  a  lot  of  money. 
Then  came  the  price-cutting  methods 
of  department  stoi'es;  the  pressure 
of  radio  and  electric  supply  stores 
on  manufacturers  to  narrow  down 
their  distribution;  and  the  result 
was  that  many  hardware  dealers 
dropped  radio.  The  sudden  coming 
of  the  radio  industry  and  the  dis- 
tribution  confusion   which   resulted, 
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Golfitis 


By  Robert  Wark 

Manager  of  Sales,  The  Heelaii-Sealer  Sales  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IS  the  subject  of  golf  in  adver- 
tising overdone?  This  is  a  perti- 
nent question  and  one  that  we 
must  all  face  sooner  or  later.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  golf  enthusiasts 
this  might  come  as  a  shock.  To 
those,  however,  who  view  every  ad 
in  the  light  of  its  pulling  power  this 
question  will  be  timely. 

I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it 
is.  For  the  past  year  or  two  almost 
every  ad  has  shown  someone  swing- 
ing a  golf  club.  No  matter  where 
we  turn  we  see  the  golf  ball,  the 
swinging  clubs,  the  country'  golf 
links,  etc.,  that  are  so  familiar  to 
the  eyes  of  our  "elite"  but  that  mean 
nothing  to  Mr.  Average  Man. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  we 
are  writing  advertising  copy  for  our- 
selves, for  the  president  of  our  com- 
pany, or  for  the  people  who  are  to 
buy  our  products. 

Let  us  analyze  this  matter  a  little 
closer.  Let  us  set  aside  our  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  and  see  just  who 
are  really  interested  in  golf.  They 
constitute  such  a  small  group  of  per- 
sons that  no  one  selling  commodities, 
other  than  golf  toggery,  etc.,  should 
make  a  special  appeal  to  them.  They 
are  in  no  way  representative  of  any 
particular  class  or  group  but  con- 
stitute only  a  small  fraction  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  buying  any  of 
the  commodities   generally  used. 

Look  around.  I  see  a  friend  of 
mine  who  sells  orthopedic  shoes  tell- 
ing golfers  all  about  tired  feet. 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  sales  folks 


who  get  tired  feet  from  standing  all 
day.  Compare  their  purchasing 
power  with  that  of  the  golfer  and 
then  ask  yourself  the  answer. 

If  golf  were  something  in  which 
most  folks  took  a  mild  intei-est  it 
would  not  be  so  bad.  Even  if  folks 
did  not  take  much  of  an  interest  in 
golf,  outside  of  a  chosen  few,  the 
ads  might  still  have  some  value  if 
there  was  no  discordant  thought 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  most 
people  who  do  not  play  golf  have  a 
distinct  aversion  to  it  and  either 
ridicule  golf  and  golfers  or  else  they 
treat  them  with  silent  contempt.  To 
Mr.  Average  Man  golf  is  a  game 
that  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  rich. 
Mr.  Average  Man  has  neither  the 
money  to  join  exclusive  golf  clubs, 
nor  the  time  to  chase  balls  around 
the  green.  Mr.  Average  Man  is  in- 
terested in  his  own  world — in  the 
folks  he  knows — the  experiences  he 
has  daily.  To  him  there  is  only  one 
way  to  appeal  and  that  is  by  talking 
to  him  in  his  own  language,  about 
the  things  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  sports  that 
the  rich  and  would-be  rich  indulge 
in.  All  he  knows  about  is  his  own 
work,  play,  home,  etc..  and  the  only 
sentiments  that  can  be  aroused  in 
him  by  golf  pictures  are  those  that 
do  not  tend  to  increase  his  purchases. 

Let  us  stop  writing  ads  that  sound 
nice  to  ourselves.  Let  us  quit  play- 
ing to  the  galleries  because  the  pres- 
ident   or    sales    manager    likes    our 


stuff.  Remember,  all  ads  should  be 
written  to  our  prospective  pui-- 
chasers  and  not  to  the  officials  of  our 
company.  Let  us  remember  the  story 
of  the  commonplace.  Let  us  hold  in 
mind  that  the  umbrella  and  alarm 
clock  mean  more  to  Mr.  Average 
Man  than  the  golf  sticks,  links,  etc. 

If  we  are  selling  golf  supplies 
then  let  us  use  illustrations  that  ap- 
peal to  golfers.  If  we  are  selling  the 
necessities  of  life  then  for  goodness 
sake  let  us  use  illustrations  that  tell 
our  prospects  all  about  what  we  want 
them  to  buy  and  talk  to  them  in 
their  own  language. 

Advertising  is  printed  salesman- 
ship. It  is  salesmanship  to  the 
masses.  It  is  telling  your  story  in 
the  most  effective  way  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people.  Shut  your 
eyes  for  a  minute  and  imagine  your- 
self telling  the  members  of  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  to  buy  your 
chewing  gum  because  it  helps  you 
play  a  better  game  of  golf.  Picture 
yourself  telling  the  plasterers,  car- 
penters, hod  carriers,  etc.,  to  use 
your  soap  because  it  freshens  you 
up  for  your  appearance  on  the  links. 
You  wouldn't  think  of  doing  this, 
yet  that  is  just  what  your  ads  are 
doing  when  you  use  the  golf  appeal 
to  reach  the  masses. 

Let's  get  back  to  earth.  Let's  talk 
plain  talk  and  remember  that  if  one 
picture  is  worth  "ten  million  words" 
it  must  be  the  right  kind  of  a  pic- 
ture, so  that  it  will  tell  the  kind  of 
a  story  we  want  told. 
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Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  Did 
Come  to  Stay! 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


m  f 


"  'The  second  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  corollary 
of  the  first.  It  is  easy 
money.' 

"It  is  dawning  on 
business  men  and 
bankers  that  there  is 
no  longer,  under  our 
present  excellent  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of 
goods,  any  necessity  for 
tying  up  vast  sums  of 
credit  in  huge  supplies 
of  raw  and  finished  ma- 
terials which  may  not 
be  used  for  months 
hence    and    for    which 


ther 


may  or  may  not 


THE  year  1925 
was  strange.  It 
will  go  down  in 
history-  as  The  Year 
THAT  Never  Wokk 
Up! 

Looking  back  from 
now,  it  seems  impos- 
sible.  Statisticians, 
diagnosticians,  and 
p  r  o  g  n  o  s  t  ician.s  — 
amateur  and  profes- 
sional —  wasted  tons 
of  type  all  the  year 
pointing  out  that 
things  were  not  so 
good.  Or  not  so  bad. 
Or  both! 

As  late  as  Sept.  21, 
Roger  Babson  made 
a  speech  "to  close  the 
mouths  of  pessimists 
who  are  howling 
about  business  con- 
ditions at  the  present 
time,"  and  predicting 
that  1925  would  turn 
out  "a  fairly  good 
year  for  those  willing 
to  work  hard  and  de- 
liver a  dollar  f  o  r 
every  dollar  received."  ^^ 

wr'n/*  ^^^^'  IJ'.r''",^  ""''  '^"i     1-eports  were  distinctly  gloomy.    Not    Exactly  nineteen  m"on"ths  beforeThis 
Santa  Glaus  in  a  dull  wilderness  of    even  Wall  Street  really  appreciated    paragraph    just    quoted    from    the 
th«  .=f.„„^ .„:,  „_.:..it^.  ^^^.^^    Times-M^y  18,  1924-we  published 


that  1925  had  b 


Jl.)  ]|).'sslIlllsl^  w.i-c  howlinfr  about  the  deplorable  condi- 
ot  business,  but  about  Christmas  they  awoke  to  the  fact 
25  had  been  the  greatest  year  in  our  industrial  history. 
Ihere  had  been  none  of  the  old-fashioned  large  advance  orders 
because  merchants,  like  their  brothers  of  the  push  cart  had 
come  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  close  buying  and  rapid 
turnover,  which  had  been  made  possible  by  the  great  improve- 
past    few    years 


nient    in    our    transportation    facilities 


the 


be  an  active  demand 
when  they  are  ready 
for  distribution. 

"The  motor  bus  is  to 
some  extent  responsible 
for  this.  The  efficiency 
of  our  railroads  is  to 
a  larger  extent  respon- 
sible. We  needed  just 
such  an  awakening,  as 
the  period  of  deflation 
brought  us  to  realize 
that  a  rapid  turnover 
of  goods  is  the  safest 
and  soundest  method  of 
business  procedure." 

Now,  for  our  little 
screech :  the  modest 
"I-told-you-so"  of  a 
fortunate    forecaster. 


doubt. 

On  Columbus  Day— appropriately 
enough— Oct.  12,  1925,  the  Xeir 
York  Times  noted: 

"The  'absence  of  forward  orders'  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  comment  in  the 
trade  reports  today  as  it  was  last 
March,  or  in  the  middle  of  1924." 

And,  in  an  able  financial  editorial. 
on  Sept.  19: 


easy   money;   sound   general   credit; 

co7mt,'lfrSentl'by\t';tre^  ^.^^^^le     consumption.     About      that 

sale  merchants  and  middlemen  will  not  *™^  ^"  ^^^^  i"  the  Neiv  York  Times 

recognize  an  unusually  large  trade  until  read   as   follows : 

the    old-fashioned     practice    of    'boom  .,„ 

times,   the  placing  of  orders  far  ahead  ^"1,°i  Wall  Street's  leading  bankers 

becau.se  of  rising  prices,   is  resumed"  "^^s  called  on  the  telephone  one  day  last 

r,   ,.     ^            ,  7'^^'^  by  one  of  his  friends  and  asked 

Unfortunately    for    the    prophets  ^o  give  his  opinion  as  to  what  were  the 

the   old-fashioned   practice   of   lare-p  l"°-  '""^^    important    developments    in 

advance  orders  never  was   Ssumed  i"."?!-  -'^.  '"^ustry  i„  1925.     He  did 
Nor  were  "wholesale  merchants  and 


the  astounding  retail  acti 

on  quietly  under  the  new  rules.  in  the  FORTNIGHTLY  this  statement : 

tact  that  1925  had  been  the  greatest  American  women  will  return  to  street- 
.vear    in    all    our    industrial    history  sweeping  skirts.    Both  had  tasted  free- 
Heaviest    volume    of    manufacturing  s°a"J'"  "^"''"'"''""•^th  buying  is  here  to 
ever   known;    profits   largest   in   six  t^  „u„      +u  4.  xu- 
.vears;    high    efficiency,    ample    aild  ■    T°  «.h?w  that  this  wasn't  just   - 


lucky  jab— that  the 


new  movement 


prudent    restraint   of   production   to    Z'ldll         '""''"  "'''"  '"  *^'  ^^"'"^ 


middlemen"    the    only    ones    misled. 
Right   through   the    fall,   mercantile 


most 
business  and  industry  in  1925 
not  hesitate  in  his  answer. 
'The   first,   in    my   opinion 


he   de- 


clared, 'is  the  vast  improvement  in  dis 

tribution    of    goods    which    " 

place. 


may  we  not  beg  the  privilege 
of  calling  just  a  few  more  of  our 
shots  ? 

"Business  is  bad  this  June  chiefly  be- 
cause everybody  insists  on  it  ...  a 
million  good  right  hands  that  might  be 
digging  up  business  are,  for  the  mo- 
ment, devoting  their  entire  energies  to 
feeling  each  other's  pulses.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, people  as  a  whole  haven't 
stopped  buying."" 

"Railroads  plus  motor  trucks  have 
worked  a  revolution.  .  .  .  The  mer- 
fast  enough 


has    taken     chant  today  gets  his  good; 
to  follow  the  demand."** 
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Why  Should  Real  Estate  Be 
Subject  to  Spasms? 

By  James  H.  Collins 
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E  N  T  I  0  N  real 
estate  as  an  in- 
vestment, and  the 
man  or  woman  with  a 
little  money  chills  in 
doubt,  or  laughs  in  con- 
tempt. The  real  estate 
operator  himself  speaks 
of  his  business  with  some 
apology.  Capital  is  largely 
put  into  real  estate,  not 
steadily,  day  after  day  as 
a  routine  matter,  as  into 
other  basic  securities,  but 
is  flung  about,  risked  and 
largely  lost  in  land  booms. 
No  such  solid  investment 
public  backs  the  realtor 
in  his  legitimate  com- 
munity developments,  as 
backs  the  public  utility 
companies  in  their  exten- 
sion of  plant  and  sei-vice. 
When  the  general  public 
goes  into  real  estate,  it 
is  commonly  in  a  wild 
market  such  as  now  pre- 
vails in  Florida. 

Real  estate  as  a  busi- 
ness suffers  from  spasms. 
Real  estate  is  the  busi- 
ness of  community 
growth.    It  should  be  as 

ordei-ly  and  constant  as  business  fice  and  loft  space  was  limited,  the  A  little 
growth,  and  financed  in  the  same  street  being  a  canyon  of  old-  subway  was  felt  far  uptown  in  the 
steady  way.  But  it  isn't.  Invest-  fashioned  "iron  front"  stores  con-  fields  and  goat  pastures  of  the 
ment  capital  is  attracted  chiefly  in  verted  to  manufacturing  uses.  Con-  Washington  Heights  section.  New 
speculative  excitement,  the  investor  sequently,  rents  were  high,  and  land-  York  today  is  keen  to  begin  specu- 
doesn't  expect  to  make  a  reasonably  lords  enjoyed  such  a  monopoly  of  the  lating  in  property  values  as  soon  as 
safe  six  per  cent,  but  gambles  for  clothing  business  that  they  did  little  a  new  transportation  line  is  put  ten- 
hundreds  and  thousands.  Eventually,  to  improve  their  property.  tatively  on  paper.  But  then,  the 
money  is  lost,  and  thus  real  estate  The  landlords  were  "sitting  actual  thing  had  to  be  finished  be- 
as  a  business  advances  by  going  five  pretty."  So  when  their  street  was  fore  it  was  visualized.  When  New 
steps  ahead  and  four  backward,  with  considered  as  a  subway  route,  they  York  saw,  it  believed,  and  the 
long  depression  pauses   in  between,    opposed    the    project.      "Take    that    Washington   Heights   section  under- 

No  better  illustration  could  be  damn  ditch  somewhere  else — we 
found  than  the  effect  of  the  first  won't  have  our  sti-eet  torn  up!"  was 
New  York  subway  on  property  values  their  attitude,  and  through  influence 
nearly  20  years  ago.  they    shunted    it    over    onto    Centre 

A  route  up  lower  Broadway  was  Street, 
considered  first.  That  famous  Fourth  Avenue,  up  which  the  first 
thoroughfare,  from  City  Hall  to  subway  ran  between  Union  Square  that  much  for  a  few  months  of  i 
Union  Square,  was  the  stronghold  and  Forty-second  Street,  was  at  that  winter  sunshine.  Especially  elderly  j 
of  the  garment  trades.  To  be  in  time  a  street  of  little  shops  and  old-  people,  many  thousands  of  them  i 
the  garment  business  at  all,  and  not  tim.e  low  buildings.  The  antique  from  the  Corn  Belt  farms,  to  whom  ; 
on  Broadway,  was  to  be  out  of  touch  dealer  predominated  in  its  business  such  a  Florida  home  might  mean  j 
with  buyers— out  of  the  world.  Of-    life,   though  there  were   still   many    five  to   10  years  more  of  life.    Be-j 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   58]  ' 


...I  l.l.l.h.  ha.  %.t  I,.  1„  ,,lu,  ,U,,I  to  the 
.'here  it  will  seriously  consider  real  estate 
sound,  conservative  investment.  The  business  as 
a  whole  has  been  subject  to  violent  fluctuations, 
brought  about  largely  by  the  prevalent  belief  that 
easy  money  is  to  be  made  s^viftly  in  such  new  develop- 
ments as  spring  up  almost  over  night  in  many  urban 
and  suburban  communities.  The  present  chaos  in 
Florida  is  typical  of  a  situation  which  realtors  of 
vision     should     do     all     in     their     power     to     correct 


shops  catering  to  the 
daily  needs  of  old  New 
York  families  living  in 
the  side  streets.  Property 
values  were  low,  from  the 
business  property  view- 
point. Fourth  Avenue, 
if  anything,  seemed  bound 
down  grade. 

Suddenly  the  town  woke 
up  with  an  idea.  Why  not 
a  new  clothing  center  on 
Fourth  avenue,  right 
along  the  subway?  There 
was  an  orgy  of  buying, 
assembling,  speculation. 
Tall  loft  structures  rose 
as  if  by  magic.  The  con- 
cerns downtown  were 
solicited  as  tenants  and 
signed  up  on  good  leases 
for  modern  quarters,  spe- 
cially designed  for  their 
purposes.  They  moved, 
and  the  landlords  in 
lower  broadway  were  left 
with  empty  buildings. 
They  immediately  began 
clamoring  for  a  subway, 
but  it  took  long  to  build, 
and  their  tenants  never 
came  back,  nor  did  their 
monopoly. 

later    the    effect    of    the 


went  a  wild  boom  in  which  fortunes 
were  made  overnight. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Babson  said 
something  about  a  $6,000  house 
being  about  the  right  average  for 
thousands  of  folks  who  could  invest 
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Ice,  Ignorance  and  Inertia 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  recent 
years  in  the  field  of  marketing  is  the  Electric 
Refrigeration  Council,  which  met  a  short  time  since 
at  the  Westchester-Biltmore  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing for  cooperative  effort  in  the  promotion  of 
electric  refrigeration. 

This  infant  industry  appears  to  be  taking  a  page 
from  the  experience  of  older  industries,  which  have 
learned  that  cooperation  is  not  incompatible  with  vig- 
orous competition.  Not  only  are  the  leading  electric 
refrigerator  manufacturers  planning  to  invest  a  gen- 
erous sum  in  cooperative  advertising,  through  the  So- 
ciety for  Electrical  Development,  but  we  understand 
that  they  have  agreed  that  in  their  individual  adver- 
tising they  will  refrain  from  any  veiled  references  to 
competitors'  machines  that  would  tend  to  arouse  mis- 
trust in  connection  with  the  refrigerant  employed,  and 
that,  furthermore,  they  will  refrain  from  injurious 
references  to  the  ice  business. 

This  broad-gage  attitude  will  save  the  electric  re- 
frigerator industry  a  great  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  years  to  come,  for  whereas  in 
so  many  new  industries  the  advertising  and  sales  ef- 
forts of  the  first  decade  or  two  have  been  devoted 
larjrely  to  knocking  each  other  and  thus  retarding  pub- 
lic acceptance  through  the  fear  or  mistrust  aroused, 
these  manufacturers  are  moving  forward  together 
almost  from  the  start  with  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  of  fairness  to  each  other  and 
a  common-sense  attitude  toward  their  common  com- 
petitors— ice,  ignorance  and  inertia. 

Leased  Departments 

ONE  phase  of  marketing  on  which  comparatively 
little  has  been  written  is  the  leasing,  by  syndicate 
companies  and  manufacturers,  of  complete  departments 
in  department  stores  and  specialty  shops.  It  will  prob- 
ably surprise  many  readers  to  learn  that  a  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  Department  of  Commerce  indicates 
that  no  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  department  stores 
operate  one  or  more  leased  departments. 

Large  department  store  owners  in  the  metropolitan 
cities  have  as  a  general  rule  opposed  such  practices, 
but  the  tendency,  according  to  the  report,  is  increasing 
in  the  case  of  medium-sized  department  stores  in  cities 
of  50,000  to  100,000  population,  comparatively  larger 
stores  in  smaller  cities  and  specialty  shops  in  the  more 
populous  centers.  A  limited  edition  of  the  report  which 
contains  copy  of  a  model  license  agreement  between 
contracting  parties  is  now  available  and  can  be  ob- 
tained, gratis,  from  the  Domestic  Commerce  Division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

While  this  method  of  tenant  operation  has  obvious 
limitations,  it  possesses  certain  distinct  advantages  for 
the  manufacturer  in  enabling  him  to  secure  location  in 
a  developed  market  where  a  certain  volume  of  trade  is 
already  waiting.  Following,  in  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, are  departments  most  frequently  leased:  1.  Mil- 
linery.    2.  Hair  goods;  hair  dressing;  manicuring.     3. 


Crockery  and  glassware.  4.  Carpets  and  linoleum.  5. 
Furniture,  or  house  furnishings.  6.  Optical  goods.  7. 
Pianos,  other  musical  instruments  and  sheet  music. 
8.  Wall  paper.  9.  Shoes.  10.  Furs.  11.  Sewing 
machines.  12.  Dress  patterns.  13.  Men's  clothing. 
14.   Cleaning  and   dyeing. 


The  Pennsylvania's  Opportunity 

IN  his  recent  address  before  the  New  York  Adver- 
tising Club,  General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  brought  out  strongly  the 
value  of  advertising  on  the  personnel  of  a  great  or- 
ganization when  he  said: 

"When  two  hundred  thousand  employees  are  at  work  upon 
a  situation  you  can  readily  appreciate  that  a  little  addi- 
tional eflfort  upon  the  part  of  each  of  these  employees  will 
make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  results  as  a  whole. 

"In  the  hands  of  these  two  hundred  thousand  employees 
lies  the  expenditure  of  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

"Now  if  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  employees 
by  even  so  little  as  5  per  cent,  you  can  see  that  we  would 
reduce  our  operating  expenses  by  twenty-five  million  dollars." 

The  pity  of  it  is,  that  with  this  possible  reduction 
of  $25,000,000  in  operating  costs,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  the  General  tacitly  admitted  might  be 
brought  about  by  advertising,  the  Pennsylvania  has 
fallen  short  of  its  opportunity.  It  has  seemed  to  pin 
its  faith  almost  more  on  free  publicity  than  on  a  broad- 
gage  program  of  paid  advertising  such  as  some  of  its 
competitors  have  used  so  effectually,  and  such  as  would 
be  adequate  to  do   the   big  job   the   General  outlines. 


Dividends  and  Advertising  Results 

NEVER  in  any  year  of  American  history  has  such 
a  huge  sum  of  money  gone  out  to  the  public  in 
January  in  the  form  of  dividends;  nor  to  so  large  a 
number  of  investors. 

The  figures  are  tremendously  heartening  for  adver- 
tisers, in  expectation  of  1926  results.  Five  hundred  and 
nine  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is 
the  grand  total  of  January  dividend  payments,  on  every 
type  of  security — Government,  industrial,  railway,  etc. 
A  year  ago  the  total  was  $458,625,000. 

A  five  dollar  bill  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America  can  swell  sales  for  commodities  very  appre- 
ciably; and,  figured  on  a  family  basis,  it  amounts  to 
about  $21  per  family. 

There  are  now  a  total  of  about  14,000,000  stockholders 
in  the  United  States,  but  by  no  means  all  of  these  were 
presented  with  dividends.  In  fact,  the  $166,500,000 
representing  dividends  alone  was  paid  out  by  a  total  of 
only  525  corporations.  The  remaining  $342,750,000 
represents  interest  on  bonds,  etc. 

Since  so  large  a  number  of  employes  are  now  stock- 
holders, the  widespread  resumption  of  dividend  pay- 
ments represents  added  income  and  will  be  reflected, 
unquestionably,  in  advertising  response  in  1926.  It  con- 
stitutes a  splendid  prop  to  prosperity,  which,  some 
experts  aver,  will  sag  somewhat,  at  some  time  or  other, 
in  1926. 
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When  To  Give  Quantity  Prices? 

By  Arthur  W.  Davis 

Comptroller,  The  American  Products  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ONE  of  the  most 
I  serious  prob- 
lems which  l'a(  < 
the  sales  manager  ' 
today  is  that  of  di 
termining  under  just 
what  conditions 
quantity  prices  to  his 
customers  are  profit- 
able to  his  company. 
For  illustration,  let 
us  first  consider  a 
few  typical  examples 
of  unprofitable  quan- 
tity price  granting. 

The  Old  Reliable 
Company  has  been 
buying  from  us  for 
over  twenty  years, 
and  although  they 
are  not  large  con- 
sumers of  our  prod- 
uct, we  feel  that  some 
consideration  should 
be  shown  them  for 
this  long  association. 
So  for  this  reason 
The  Old  Reliable 
Company  gets  a  so- 
called  quantity  dis- 
count on  their  rather 
small  purchases. 


FACTORY  production  can  be  speeded  up  to  turn  out  great 
volumes  of  manufactured  goods,  but  unless  this  qiiantity 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  mere  volume  is  bound  to  prove  uneco- 
nomical. It  is  questionable  business  to  give  concessions  to  old 
customers  who  have  bought  in  small  quantities  over  a  period 
of  years  and  to  overstock  the  small  buyer  by  one  large  order 
at  the  quantity  price.     The  results  are  likely  to  be  unfortunate 


The  Wave  Company  has  been  one  .size  of  their  order  eliminates  what 
of  our  customers  for  some  time,  would  otherwise  have  been  a  profit- 
buying  in  small  lots  at  the  regular  able  demand  for  our  product  for 
price.  They  are  approached  by  one  from  three  to  six  months, 
of  our  most  formidable  competitors.  Now,  the  question  I  have  been 
the  Highway  Corporation,  who  offers  asking  myself  is  this,  "Why  should 
to  sell  them  their  requirements  in  anyone  sell  on  a  quantity  price  basis 
small  lots  on  a  quantity  price  basis,  if  no  profit  accrues  from  the  trans- 
In    order    not    to    lose    the    Wave  action,  or  even  if  the  normal  profit    capital 


The  large  buyer  ap- 
proaches the  manu- 
facturer with  the 
idea  of  purchasing 
The  General  Rush  in 
large  quantities,  pro- 
vided the  price  of  the 
cigars  is  three  and  a 
half  cents  each.  This 
provision  is  made  in 
order  that  the  cigar 
can  be  offered  to  the 
public  for  four  and  a 
half  cents.  The 
manufacturer  has 
rosy  dreams  of  a 
wide  distribution  of 
The  General  Rush 
through  this  outlet^ 
and  consents  to  selL 
on  the  three  and  a 
half  cent  basis,  al- 
though h  e  doesn't 
know  the  exact  extent 
of  the  profit  reduc- 
tion he  is  taking.  He 
feels,  however,  that 
the  added  volume  will 
compensate  for  it  and 
that  the  volume  he  is. 

'      now  getting  from  the 

smaller  buyer  at  the 
regular  price  of  four  cents  will  also 
help  to  offset  this  profit  reduction. 

Well,  a  few  months  pass,  and  the 
cash  position  of  the  manufacturer 
becomes  a  little  tight.  Finally  he 
resorts  to  the  banks.  The  bankers 
are  told  that  the  added  volume  has 
outrun  the  capacity  of  his  working 


The  annual  statement  isn't 


business,  we  meet  the  competition 
and  continue  to  sell  them  the  accus- 
tomed small  quantities,  but  at  a 
quantity  price. 

During  a  business  depression  our 
volume  begins  to  decline.  We  be- 
come uneasy.  Selecting  the  names 
of  some  of  the  large  users  of  our 
products,  we  send  our  salesmen  out 
with    instructions    to    inform    these 


is  greatly  reduced?"  available  just  yet,  but  statements  of 

Let  us  see  now  just  what  happens  increasing   volume    are    shown,    and 

to  the  small  buyer  who  finds  himself  inasmuch  as  the  company  has  made 

in   the   unenviable   position   of   com-  a  satisfactory  profit  in  the  past  the 

peting  with   a   quantity  buying   or-  only  thing  to  conclude  is  that  this 

ganization,  and  to  the  manufacturer  increasing    volume    means    a    corre- 

who  attempts  to  sell  them  both  on  sponding  increase  in  profits.    A  loan 

the    usual    sliding    scale    of    prices,  is  granted. 

We  will  assume  that  both  are  retail-        The  year  ends,  and  to  the  manu- 

ing  cigars.    A  certain  manufacturer  facturer's  surprise,  he  finds  that  he 


customers  that  if  they  will  purchase    is  developing  the  distribution  of  his    has  just  broken  even.     He  calls  for 


their  future  requirements  from  us 
now,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give 
them  a  very  low  price.  The  com- 
panies see  an  opportunity  to  supply 
themselves  with  our  product  for 
some  time  to  come  at  an  unusually 


cigar.  The  General  Rush.  This 
cigar  was  originally  planned  by  the 
maker  to  sell  to  the  consumer  for 
five  cents,  for  which  he  expected  to 
get  four  cents,  and  upon  which  basis 
he   formed    his   whole   plan    of    dis- 


low  price  and  accept  our  offer.     The    tribution  for  this  product. 


an  analysis  of  his  sales,  and  the  cat 
jumps  out.  Instead  of  85  per  cent 
of  the  year's  volume  having  been 
sold  at  regular  prices,  the  situation 
has  been  reversed. 

In  the  meantime  the  public  is  get- 
ting The  General  Rush  at  a  lower 
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Twenty-Eight  Years  After 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


THE  following  was  first  printed 
in  the  May,  1898,  issue  of  a 
modest  magazine  called  Charles 
AksHh  Bates  Criticisms,  to  which 
publication,  through  several  com- 
binations and  consolidations,  the 
Fortnightly  has  become  the  ulti- 
mate successor : 

Edward  W.  Bok  probably  knows 
more  about  the  attitude  of  the  average 
woman  toward  any  given  question 
than  any  other  man  living,  or  any 
woman,   for  that   matter. 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal  has  been 
built  up  by  doing  carefully  the  things 
that  women  expect  it  to  do,  and  still 
more  carefully  avoiding  doing  those 
that  they  dislike. 

This  attitude  is  very  marked  in  the 
advertising  policy  of  the  paper.  The 
right  to  discriminate  against  any  kind 
of  advertising,  or  some  characteristic 
of  some  particular  advertising  is  ex- 
ercised more  rigorously  than  in  almost 
any  other  publication  I  know  anything 
about.  Patent  medicines  and  all  pro- 
prietary medicines  are  ruled  out, 
among  other  things,  and  a  very  close 
censorship     is     maintained     over     the 


style  of  pictures  used  to  illustrate  the 
advertising  of  otherwise  blameless 
things. 

All  this  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  following  illustration  used  to  ad- 
vertise the  R.  &  G.  corset  was  refused 
by  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  the 
other  one  given  on  this  page  had  to 
be  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Joui-nal  on  this  matter 
was  not  that  the  picture  was  offensive 
or  immodest,  but  that  a  great  many  of 
the  women  readers  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Jom-nal  would  think  so.  What 
these  readers  think  about  such  things 
is  important,  and  is  the  standard  in  the 
office  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Curtis  that  even  so 
innocent  looking  a  picture  as  this  one, 
which  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
editor  of  the  Journal,  if  used,  would 
cause  quite  an  increase  in  the  Journal's 
originally  large  mail,  from  the  letters 
which  the  readers  of  the  Joiinial  would 
write  deprecating  its  use. 

Quite  a  problem  is  presented  to  ad- 
vertisers of  things  for  women's  wear 
of  a  more  intimate  nature,  to  present 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
both    attractive    as    an    advertisement. 


and,  at  the  same  time,  inoffensive  as  a 
picture.  Of  course  I  use  the  word 
"inoffensive"  purely  in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  sense. 

For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  at  all  out 
of  the  way  about  this  R.  &  G.  girl;  at 
least,  no  more  so  than  the  other  pic- 
ture on  this  page,  which  came  up  to  the 
Journal's  requirements,  but  then,  I  am 
a  man,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  I 
can  look  at  this  thing  in  the  same  way 
as  would  a  woman  who  reads  this 
entertaining  and  discriminating  paper. 

Seriously,  I  think  Mr.  Bok  and  Mr. 
Curtis  are  entirely  right.  They  are 
not  running  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
for  my  perusal,  or  for  that,  of  people 
like  me,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  825,- 
000  women  readers  of  this  country,  a 
portion  of  whom  have  prejudices, 
which  they  are  bound  to  respect,  if  they 
wish  to  retain  that  admiring  attitude 
and  the  annual  receipt  of  one  dollar 
for  subscription.  There  is  no  danger, 
whatever,  as  long  as  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  maintains  a  position  which 
draws  the  line  at  either  the  attitude 
or  the  costume  of  this  R.  &  G.  girl, 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  safely  into  any 
home  in  the  land. 

There   are   two   points   to   be   noted: 
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Consider  First  the  Railway  Men 

you  want  to  reach— then  investigate  the  publications 
that  reach  them  most  intimately  and  effectively. 
This  is  important,  for  your  railway  sales  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  success  you  have  in  influencitig 
the  right  railway  men. 

You  can  select  the  right  railway  men  and  reach  them 
effectively  through  the  five  railway  departmental 
publications  which  comprise  the  Raihcay  Service 
Unit — because  each  one  of  these  railway  publications 
is  devoted  e.vclusively  to  one  of  the  five  branches  of 
railway  service. 


Our  Research  Department  will  gladly  cooperate  with  yoii 
in  determining  your  railway  market  and  the  particular 
niihvay  officers  zvlio  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The    House    of    Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  CleveUnd 

New  Orleans,   Mandeville,   La.        San   Francisco        Washington.  D.  C.         London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 


A.B.C. 


Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in   the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  uHthout  waste. 


A.B.P. 
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■One  is  that  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
•can  afford  to  be  independent  on  this,  or 
juiy  other  question.  The  pressure  upon 
its  advertising  space  is  always  greater 
than  it  can  accommodate. 

Then  moreover,  it  has  become  what 
it  is  by  its  policy.  And  this  policy 
consists  of  a  nice  discrimination  of 
what  most  women  prefer.  The  small 
class  of  women  who  would  quarrel  with 
this  policy  are  a  class  to  which  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  does  not  appeal 
anyhow,  and  aren't  worthy  of  its  con- 
sideration. 

This   question   is   one   that   ought   to 


interest  advertisers  in  these  lines.  If 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  position 
of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  it  is  a 
reason  that  ought  to  hold  with  any 
advertiser  of  women's  wear,  or  of  any- 
thing else,  about  the  illustration  of 
which  there  may  be  two  opinions. 
These  things  are  to  be  sold  to  women, 
and  if  a  large  number  of  women  feel 
strongly  enough  about  the  matter  to 
write  letters  when  their  favorite  maga- 
zine publishes  pictures  of  which  they 
do  not  approve  they  will  certainly  feel 
strongly  against  the  article  advertised. 
As  the  object  of  the   advertiser   is   to 


get  the  good  will  of  these  women,  and, 
incidentally  their  patronage,  he  must 
certainly  consider  their  point  of  view. 

PLEASE  observe  in  cut  number 
2  the  copious  chest-protecting 
ruffles.  The  original  photograph  had 
none  of  these.  They  were  added  in 
the  art  department  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  to  make  sure  the 
demure  young  person  could  not  possi- 
bly be  mistaken 
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Your  Sales  and  the  Five  Per  Cent 

By  L  W.  C.  Tuthill 


YESTERDAY— which 
was  Thursday  —  I  at- 
tended a  sale.s  conven- 
tion. Men  were  present  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
not  too  many  men.  Just 
enough  to  make  it  a  really 
business-building  thought  in- 
terchange. 

The  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  the  president  to 
each  man  in  person  as  he  came 
in.  I  heard  him  ask  the  man 
from  Kansas  City  if  he  re-  ^^ 
ceived  the  pair  of  arch  pre- 
server shoes  for  Little  Henrietta; 
heard  him  ask  another  whether  his 
wife  still  put  a  sprinkling  of  nut- 
meg on  her  wonderful  fall  pippin 
apple  sauce.  It  seemed  that  his  idea 
of  a  sales  convention  was  something 
more  like  a  church  sociable  than  a 
complicated,  charted,  time-allotted- 
talks  of  complicated  mechanism, 
propelled  by  a  so-called  "presiding 
officer." 

Admittedly  there  was  a  man  up 
front,  a  vice  president,  but  some- 
body had  whispered  in  his  ear  that 


Does  It  Pay  to  Humor 
the  Five  Per  Cent? 

A  WELL  known  mail  order  specialist  criti- 
cized a  New  York  advertising  agent  because 
his  printing  was  so  "high-hat."  The  advertising 
agent's  reply  forms  this  article.  The  Fort- 
nightly would  like  to  hear  from  readers  who 
have  had  experience  on  both  sides  of  the 
question     and    can     give    comparative     results 


fully  printed  book  of  theirs,  and  the 
"good-enough"  one  of  the  com- 
petitors. 

Furthermore,  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  two  booklets,  in  the  quan- 
tities his  office  used  them,  would 
make  a  considerable  difference  in 
their  branch's  overhead  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 


TO 
ui 


i-ather 


0     this     there     v 
nanimous  agreement. 
Then  the  sales  manager,  who  had 
come  by  way  of  the  advertising  de- 
the  boys  from  the  firing  line  were    partment,  rose  and  made  these  per- 
the    gasoline    and    spark    plug    that     tinent  comments: 
really  made  the  wheels  go  around;         "Twenty-one    years 


that  all  he  need  do  was  keep  his  hand 
on  the  steering  wheel  and  the  throt- 
tle and  see  that  traffic  signals  were 
respected. 

When  the  question  of  printed  mat- 
ter and  the  last  catalog  in  particu- 
lar came  up  in  the  meeting,  one  man 
from  North  Carolina  made  some  per- 
tinent remarks  about  its  cost.  He 
contended  the  firm  was  spending  a 
needless  amount  for  what  he  called 
"tall  hat"  stuff.  Taking  their  32-page 


igo,  when  I 
came  to  this  concern  as  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  the  head  of  sales 
gave  me  the  job  of  getting  out  a 
catalog. 

"He  told  me  exactly  what  was 
needed — how  many  pages  there  must 
be,  how  many  cuts  there  could  be, 
what  the  weight  of  the  paper  would 
have  to  be.  And  under  no  conditions 
could  the  cost  exceed  a  certain  rather 
shrivelled  sum.  When  it  was  print- 
ed and  laid  on  my  desk  it  certainly 


catalog  and  that  of  a  competitor,  he  looked  exactly  like  that  certain  sum. 

made  what  he  thought  was  a  deadly  "That     afternoon     the     president 

parallel.    He  made  it  very  clear  that  strolled  leisurely  in  and,  drawing  a 

not  5  per  cent  of  the  firm's  custom-  chair    up    to    my    desk    sat    down — 

ers  would  appreciate  the  difference  leisurely,  but  ominously.     He  picked 

between  the  finely  laid  out  and  care-  up    the    catalog    and    his    remarks 


about  it  made  caustic  lime 
seem  like  soothing  syrup  in 
comparison.  Then  he  asked 
why  it  was  the  way  it  was. 
"When  in  defence  of  the 
head  of  sales  I  vouchsafed 
the  remark  that  'there 
wouldn't  be  5  per  cent  who 
would  notice  the  difference  if 
it  had  been  printed  any  better, 
and  see  the  money  we  saved.' 
"He  replied:  'It's  been 
my  observation  that  the  5 
=^  per  cent  you  speak  of  are  the 
leaders  in  every  community. 
And  whether  the  other  95  per  cent 
admits  it  or  not,  they  eventually  get 
their  follow  from  that  5  per  cent. 
What  they  do,  or  don't  do,  filters 
right  down  through  the  line.  There- 
fore, if  you  can  get  the  Five  Per- 
centers the  remaining  Ninety-Five  I 
is  comparatively  easy.  You  can  get  *' 
the  bulk  of  the  Ninety-Fives  with 
the  catalog  printed  for  the  Fives, 
but  you  can't  get  any  of  the  Fives 
with  the  Ninety-Five  catalog.' 

"  'So  young  man,  after  this  every- 
thing you  do  for  this  concern  in  the 
printed  matter  line  is  to  be  aimed 
at  the  Fives.'  " 

THEN  the  one-time  assistant  ad-      | 
vertising   man    of    this    success-     I 
ful     concern     with     its     numerous     i 
factories      and      branches,      passed 
ai-ound  a  few  of  the  21-year-old  cata- 
logs,   also    copies    of    the    one    the 
North      Carolinian      had     targeted. 
The  result  was  a  complete  reversal 
of    opinion    in    favor    of    the    Five 
Percenter. 

"Which  only  goes  to  show  how  lit- 
tle a  thing  will  lead  to  crime,"  as 
Mark  Twain  remarked  at  the  Mis-  I 
sionary  Fund  Raising  Meeting,  when 
the  minister  talked  so  long  that, 
when  the  collection  plate  was  passed, 
Mark  instead  of  putting  in  anything, 
took  out  10  cents. 
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The  Furniture 
Stores    of 
Des  Moines 

indicate  the  city's  import- 
ance as  a  retail  shopping 
center. 

850,000  lowans 

live  within  retail  shopping 
distance  of  Des  Moines. 

(A.  B.  C.  City  an  J  Suburban) 

The  Register  and 
Tribune 

with  170,000  daily  and 
1  ^0,000  Sunday  circulation 
is  the  key  to  the  Des  Moines 
and  Iowa  market. 
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The  Answer  Is,   They 
Don't!" 

By  Charles  F.  Wark 

Sales  Manager,  Pilgrim  Steam  Laundry  Company,  Brooklyn 


THIS  is  a  more  or  less  open  letter 
to  that  dear  old  laugh  producer, 
Strickland  Gillilan,  and  I'm  mak- 
ing it,  not  in  my  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity as  the  man  in  charge  of  sales 
and  advertising  of  one  of  the  leading 
laundries  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  my 
professional  capacity  as  an  advertis- 
ing man. 

When  you,  Mr.  Gillilan,  hark  back 
to  your  mothering  instincts,  I  have  a 
sneaking  thought  that  you're  seeking 
to  escape  your  responsibilities  for  the 
sins  of  the  fathers.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular case  you're  attempting  to  make 
the  owners  of  button  conserving  es- 
tablishments responsible  for  the  short- 
comings of  a  short-sighted  and  long 
since  extinguished  generation. 

There  is  no  such  piece  of  equipment 
in  a  modern  laundry  as  a  "Mangle" 
(see  any  catalog  of  laundry  ma- 
chinery). That  dinosaur  among  ap- 
pliances passed  out  in  the  eocene  age, 
along  with  horse  cars  and  wash  boards. 
I  Clothing,  in  the  modern  laundry  is 
^ent  merrily  through  these  beneficial 
processes — sorting,  washing  (in  a 
smoothly  revolving  device  called  a 
laundry  wheel,  in  gallons  and  gallons 
of  fresh  water),  extracting  (the  laun- 
dry's gentle  centrifugal  water-remov- 
ing process  which^as  supplanted  the 
primitive  housewife's  evil  and  fabric 
destroying  wringer — your  true  button 
remover)  and  then' the  finishing  pro- 
cesses. These  are  two  fold — certain 
frilly,  ruffled  things  are  ironed  by  hand 
— using  thermostatically  controlled 
irons.  Towels,  sheets,  plain  underwear 
and  similar  pieces  are  gently  passed 
between  the  slowly  revolving  surfaces 
of  the  flatwork  ironer. 

lio  "mangle"  in  that  cycle,  is  there? 
And  the  flatwork  ironer  is  so  nicely 
adjustable,  so  quietly  and  unobtrusive- 
ly mellow  in  its  operation  that  wet 
tissue  paper  may  be  fed  into  it  and 
it  will  emerge  beautifully  flat,  wrinkle- 
less  and  dry. 

There's  your  answer — But,  still 
speaking  as  an  advertising  man,  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  pertinent  question, 
Mr.  Gillilan. 

You  are  a  literary  man.  Words  are 
your  tools.  You  cannot  plead  ignor- 
ance nor  lack  of  understanding.  Yet 
you  deliberately  call  Messrs.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  to  witness  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  mangle — and  then  quote 
the  definition  of 

Mangle  (Man  g  1)  v.t. 

That  little  "v.t."  is  your  undoing,  for 
as  you  well  know,  you  manhandled  that 


excellent  team  of  lexicographers  when 
you  suggested  that  the  definition  of 
the  verb  was  derived  from  the  nmtn. 

Unto  Caesar  hast  thou  appealed. 
Very  well,  unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go. 
What  do  Funk  &  Wagnalls  say  of 

Mangle  n 
That's  the  noun.  "A  machine  for 
smoothing  cloth  as  sheets,  tablecloths, 
etc.,  by  rolling  pressure.  Orig.  a  simple 
household  apparatus  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  reciprocating  weighted  box 
or  table  moving  on  rollers  beneath 
which,  on  a  polished  table,  the  clothes. 


etc.,  were  placed  in  order  to  be  pressed." 

By  the  words  of  your  own  mouth  do 
you  stand  condemned.  "A  simple  house- 
hold apparatus";  that's  what  a  mangle 
is.  And  it  trails  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  household  bad  companions — the 
back-breaking  clothes  boiler  that  filled 
our  youthful  abodes  with  unsavory 
odors  generated  by  soiled  garments 
cooking  in  the  juices  they  exuded;  the 
wringer  (look  up  Funk  &  Wagnalls' 
definition  of  "wring"  and  "wringer")  ; 
the  metal  surfaced  wash-board  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  ill  favored  lot  of  clothes 
destroyers. 

May  I  suggest  that  laundry  owners 
are  human  beings,  a  cross  section  of 
the  well  known  human  race,  and  there- 
fore including  about  the  average  num- 
ber of  rogues,  public-be-damners,  and 
just  plain  morons.  Not  more  than  the 
average,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  less. 

After  all,  the  homely  old  virtues  of 
square  dealing,  promptness,  pleasant 
manners  and  plain  honesty  really  pay. 
And  that,  Mr.  Gillilan,  goes,  not  only 
for  the  laundry  business  but  for  the 
profession  of  letters  as  well. 

You  "paused  for  a  reply";  this  is  it. 


Strickland  Gillilan 
Paused  Too  Long 

By  Albert  Stritmatter 

Editor,  The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WHY,  Oh  Why  Do  Laundrymen 
Mangle?"  asks  Mr.  Strickland 
Gillilan  in  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly  of  January  27, 
and  closes  by  saying,  "I  pause  for  a 
reply."     While  he  is  pausing — 

In  some  ill-conceived  moment  the 
word  "mangle"  was  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  machine  which,  in  laundries 
from  the  beginning,  has  ironed  "flat 
work" — sheets,  table  cloths,  etc.  As 
Mr.  Gillilan  very  clearly  explains,  in 
his  article,  the  word  "leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mind"  of  the  possible 
laundry  customer.  Just  as  this  hor- 
rible example  of  a  mixed  metaphor  may 
have  affected  the  reader  of  this  article, 
so  "mangle"  arouses  wrath  in  the  mind 
of  the  housewife  whose  goods,  as  she 
supposes,  have  been  "mangled."  It  is 
striking  that  the  laundryowners  did 
not  realize  this. 

However,  some  15  or  20  years  ago, 
there  came  a  realization  of  the  con- 
dition which  was  stated  so  clearly 
and  pointedly  by  Mr.  Gillilan,  and  for 
considerably  more  than  a  decade 
the  word  "mangle"  has  been  taboo 
among  the  laundry  trade.  The  ma- 
chines which  iron  flat  pieces,  sheets, 
table  cloths,  and  even  some  wearing 
apparel,  are  now  known  to  the  trade 
and  to  the  public  as  "flat  work  ironers," 


and  there  are  but  two  classes  of  people 
now  who  refer  to  these  machines  by 
the  old  name. 

The  first  class  is  the  remnant  of 
that  older  generation,  which,  having 
"mangled"  for  a  generation  or  so, 
finds  it  difficult  to  abandon  the  habits 
so  acquired.  The  other  class  is  an 
advertising  agency  which,  handling  a 
laundry  account  for  the  first  time 
and  having  failed  to  study  the  in- 
dustry before  shooting  the  first  piece 
of  copy,  in  some  unaccountable  way 
stumbles  upon  and  uses  the  word 
"mangle."  In  our  own  journal,  such 
advertising  agencies  are  always  in- 
formed that  this  word  does  not  appear 
in  the  industry  any  longer. 

To  hasten  the  habit  of  using  the 
newer  term,  some  inspired  individual  in 
the  laundry  business,  suggested  that 
anyone  who  used  the  word  "mangle" 
should  be  assessed  a  fine  of  |1.  Go 
into  any  modern  laundry  today,  espe- 
cially if  you  wish  to  sell  that  laundry 
anything,  and  use  the  word  "mangle." 
Immediately,  the  enterprising,  wide- 
awake laundryowner  will  assess  you 
$1  and,  if  you  don't  pay  it,  the  chances 
are  you'll  never  sell  him. 

Mr.  Gillilan  is  right  in  his  article — . 
but  20  years  behind  time.  That's  the 
reply !  i 
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AT'OU  are  reading  this  advertisement  because  the  picture  interrupted  you.  There 
A  is  no  other  display  to  catch  your  eye— no  headhne  to  arouse  your  interest. 
And  yet.... you  stopped. 

The  Kleinert's  Baby  Pants  picture  is  an  example  of  the  Interrupting  Idea  in  a 
trade-mark.  It  worked  on  you  — in  demonstrating  an  advertising  principle.  It 
works  for  the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Company-in  selling  Baby  Pants.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  interrupting  elements  in  the  Kleinert  advertising  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 
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Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  Did 
Come  to  Stay! 


A  new  rhythm  in  trade  has  been  set 
up — call  it  piece-meal  buying,  hand-to- 
mouth  or  what  not,  executives  ignore 
it,  advertising  men  least  of  all.* 

"And  advertising  will  have  to  do 
more  real  work.  ...  The  thing  to 
force  down  in  times  like  these  is  not 
advertising  e.xpenditure,  but  advertis- 
ing waste."** 

The  Literary  Digest,  ever  alert  for 
new  economic  factors,  did  us  the  honor 
of  reprinting  the  article.  But  at  that 
time,  the  hand-to-mouth  movement, 
now  seen  on  every  hand  and  praised  by 
every  mouth,  was  neither  recognized 
nor  accepted.  It  was  mourned  as  slow 
business.  It  was  fought  as  bad  busi- 
ness. 

"We'll  get  the 's 

yet!"  said  one  gentleman  whose 
opinion  I  consulted.  "They  tried  it  on 
us  three  time  before.  But  we  made 
them  sit  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  beg 
for  goods  before  we  got  through  with 
"em!"  (Needless  to  say  my  friend  was 
a  jobber.)  As  late  as  Aug.  15,  1925, 
the  executives  of  the  great  American 
dress  industry  took  a  "strong  stand" 
and  sent  a  definite  protest  against 
piecemeal  buying  to  500  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Not  to  job- 
bers alone,  but  to  manufacturers  and 
bankers  as  well  was  this  new  method 
distinctly  unwelcome.  It  threatened  to 
disrupt  the  financial  schedules  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  system.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  its  unexpected  success 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  billions 
of  cheap  money  that,  fortunately  for 
our  prosperity,  are  working  off  their 
speculative  energy  in  stocks  and  real 
estate  and  not  in  commodities. 

As  long  ago  as  Sept.  4,  the  Neiv  York 
Times  pointed  out: 

"The  monthly  bulletins  of  interior 
Reserve  banks  are  beginning  to  em- 
phasize the  fact,  which  certainly  has 
a  part  in  the  present  low  rates  for 
money,  that  merchants  are  not  borrow- 
ing from  banks  in  proportion  to  the 
season's  increased  trade,  for  the  reason 
that  their  policy  of  ordering  goods  only 
for  prompt  requirements  is  enabling 
them  to  turn  their  merchandise  quickly 
into  cash,  without  recourse  to  long 
credit." 

Or,  let  us  look  at  it  from  his  own 
angle,  with  the  editor  of  The  Railway 
Age. 

In  this  connection  The  Railway  Age 
says  in  an  editorial  in  the  current 
issue : 

"The  large  expenditures  by  the  rail- 

•  What  Is  the  Answer  to  Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying?  K.  M.  Goode,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing Fortnightly,  June  18,    1924. 

•*  Is  Hand  to  Mouth  Buying  Here  to 
Stay?  K.  M.  Goode.  Advertising  &  Selling 
Fortnightly,  May  21,   1924. 
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ways  in  recent  years,  by  helping  to 
make  improved  freight  service  possible, 
have  contributed  to  bringing  about 
enormous  reductions  in  inventories  in 
all  kinds  of  business  which  have  re- 
leased billions  of  capital,  the  avail- 
ability of  which  for  other  uses  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present 
prosperous   condition   of   the   country." 

Nevertheless,  the  vehement  textile 
jobber  who  expected  once  more  to  ham- 
mer the  retailer  into  subjugation  had 
lost  his  trusty  anvil.  Rising  prices 
that  served  so  well  on  three  previous 
occasions  now  fail  him.  In  spite  of 
the  greatest  money  inflation  in  the 
world's  history,  with  more  than  half 
of  all  the  gold  in  this  country — prices 
still  tend  downward.  And,  barring 
catastrophes  and  minor  variations, 
prices  will  continue  in  their  steady 
downward  trend. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  prob- 
ably, inflation  in  money  is  matched  by 
inflation  in  goods! 

In  food  stuffs  and  agricultural  the 
downward  move  will  be  slower;  but  in 
every  sort  of  manufactured  product, 
the  first  sign  of  high  prices  will  bring 
from  eager,  underworked  factories  a 
flood  of  goods  to  swamp  the  buyer.  The 
balance  between  production  and  dis- 
tribution was  never  so  delicately — and 
dangerously — adjusted  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  Prosperity  is 
over.  Not  at  all!  The  great  Bull 
stock  market  seems  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  Long  Island  real  estate  boom  is 
still  to  run.  But  the  two  chief  factors 
in  1925  production — building  and  auto- 
mobiles— can't  hope  to  continue  forever 
their  present  pace.  And  what  other 
industries  can  fill  their  giant  brogans 
a  year  from  now?  That  is  something 
at  which  we  can  only  guess. 

The  American  public  has  plenty  of 
money;  too  much  cash,  perhaps,  and, 
almost  certainly,  too  much  credit.  Any- 
body can  buy  anything.  For  a  tea  set 
or  a  taxicab,  a  $5  book  or  a  $50,000 
house,  only  a  nominal  cash  payment 
and  a  reasonable  reputation  is  re- 
quired. Installment  buying  is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  And  the  $120  that  every 
family  in  America  is  said  now  to  owe, 
left  to  itself,  would,  along  with  hand- 
to-mouth  buying,  help  tremendously  to 
stabilize  trade. 

Will  it  be  left  to  itself?  Will  organ- 
ized selling  leave  credit  buying  within 
the  margins  of  safety? 

Even  now  business .  is  asking  itself 
this  question — "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?" 

Wages  today  are  as  high  as  they  are 
ever  likely  to  be.     As  much  of  our  pop- 


ulation is  employed — working  at  these 
high  wages — as  is  ever  likely  to  be. 
Buying,  therefore,  is  about  as  wide- 
spread and  bountiful  as  it  is  ever  likely 
to  be. 

Consequently,  the  next  change,  when, 
as,  and  if  it  comes,  must  necessarily  be 
toward  tightness  and  a  slowing  down 
of  buying. 

When  that  change  does  come  (not  for 
ten  years,  we  hope)  won't  it  find  the 
average  American  citizen  well  loaded 
with  his  favorite  luxuries?  His  strug- 
gle will  be  to  continue  payments  al- 
ready pledged.  He  will  not,  as  in  past 
"depressions,"  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port the  market  by  new  buying  as  new 
bargains  offer. 

Plunging  into  that  mass  of  sluggish 
buyers,  like  State  constabulary  into  an 
unmanageable  crowd,  must  drive,  nev- 
ertheless, the  high-pressure  salesforce 
of  thousands  of  giant  businesses  whose 
very  existence  depends  on  volume  at 
any  cost. 

When  the  irresistible  force  of  mass- 
production  finally  meets  the  immovable 
body  of  supersaturated  buying  in  a 
narrow  business  road — what  is  going  to 
happen? 

Today  the  popular  conception  of  a 
successful  business  is  one  that  can  beat 
last  year's  sales  figures.  Every  month 
that  becomes  more  difficult;  for,  as 
prices  drop,  a  greater  number  of  units 
must  be  sold.  Whether  the  gross  quota 
is  finally  achieved  through  a  cut  in 
one's  own  prices  or  a  fight  against  a 
competitor's  cut,  the  effect  on  net  profits 
is  likely  to  be,  in  all  probability,  equally 
discouraging. 

Giant  expansion  for  its  own  sake — 
big  business  for  the  sake  of  mere  big- 
ness— huge  sales  to  gain  small  profits — 
all  belong  back  in  an  age  we  have  al- 
most passed. 

The  United  States  has  so  grown  that 
very  few  organizations  are  great  enough 
to  cover  it  in  more  than  a  single  care- 
fully chosen  line,  let  alone  dominate  it. 
High  wages  and  installment  buying'. 
motor  cars,  magazines  and  moving  I'if- 
tures  have  so  broken  down  class  ami 
caste;  geographical  and  financial  dis- 
tinctions have  so  changed,  that  an  en- 
tirely new  viewpoint  is  creeping  into 
our  more  modern  business  vision. 
There  will  be  less  desk  pounding  and  a 
whole  lot  more  calculating.  It  is  pos- 
sible even  that  the  elderly  executive, 
with  brains  beneath  his  baldness,  will 
return  from  exile  to  sit  beside  the  ii  'W 
fashionable  young  go-getter.  Intelli- 
gence, information,  judgment,  and  above 
all,  selection,  will  govern  our  next  great 
industrial  era.  The  coming  market  is 
the  natural  market! 


J 
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75,196 


executives  in  14,436 
subscribing  firms 

read  THE  IRON  AGE  every  week 


ANEW  count  and  detailed 
analysis  of  Iron  Age  readers 
show  facts  of  vital  significance  to 
every  advertiser  and  potential 
advertiser  in  The  Metal  Trades 
Field. 

They  are  the  result  of  a  close  dou- 
ble check  of  the  individuals  read- 
ing The  Iron  Age  in  the  14,436 
subscribing  firms.  They  are  specific 
facts  upon  which  to  base  sound 
conclusions. 

Complete  figures  will  be  sent  you 
upon  request. 


Charter  Member 
A  U.  P.  C.  Publication  A.  B.  C.         A.  B.  P. 
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Jury  Designates  Recipients  of 
Harvard  Advertising  Awards 


OFFICIAL  announcement  of  the 
winners  of  the  Harvard  Ad- 
vertising Awards  for  1925  was 
given  out  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  22 
by  Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  official  ad- 
ministrator of  the  awards  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bok  endowment. 
Advertisements  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  were  considered  by 
the  jury,  which  met  at  Cambridge 
late  in  January.  The  personnel  of 
this  jury  was  carefully  selected 
many  months  beforehand  with  the 
object  in  view  of  obtaining  a  group 
of  men  truly  representative  of  all 
phases  of  advertising,  in  order  that 
its  verdict  might  be  altogether  bal- 
anced. Serving  on  it  were  the  fol- 
lowing men:  Henry  J.  Allen,  Ex- 
Governor  of  Kansas,  -owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Wichita  Beacon;  Bruce 
Barton,  President,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York  adver- 
tising agency;  Neil  H.  Borden, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising 
in  the  Harvard  Business  School;  Dr. 
M.  T.  Copeland,  Professor  of  Market- 
ing in  the  Harvard  Business  School ; 
Mac  Martin,  President  of  the  Mac 
Martin  Advertising  Agency  of 
Minneapolis;  Malcolm  Muir,  Vice- 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Sales 
Board  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company, 
New  York,  publishers;  Stanley 
Resor,  President  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York  ad- 
vertising agency;  Tim  Thrift,  Ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  American 
Multigraph  Sales  Company  of  Cleve- 
land; and  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  President 
of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

The  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
personal  service  to  advertising, 
highest  award  of  the  Bok  series, 
goes  this  year  to  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,  President  of  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  for  "his  pioneering  efforts 
in  raising  the  standards,  both  of 
planning  and  execution  of  advertis- 
ing, for  his  integrity  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  for  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  young  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact." 

His  citation  further  details  his 
progressive  work  in  establishing 
agency  practice  as  we  have  it  today, 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

Awarded  the  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
personal  service  to  advertising 


his  efforts  in  merchandising,  plan- 
ning, etc.,  and  his  high  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fields  of  art  and  typog- 
raphy. 

HIS  literary  work  is  described  as 
follows : 

"The  first  book  describing  the 
working  of  the  new  type  of  advertis- 
ing agency,  and  the  relations  of 
client,  agent  and  medium,  was 
Modern  Advertising,  written  by  Mr. 
Calkins  jointly  with  his  partner, 
Ralph  Holden.  Mr.  Calkins  has  also 
written  for  the  Atlantic,  Scribner's, 
and  other  magazines,  and  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  ADVERTISING  and 
Selling  Fortnightly.  He  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Literature  from  Knox  College,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  the  field 
of  advertising. 

"Although  handicapped  by  an 
incurable  deafness,  his  vivid  person- 
ality and  fine  intellect  have  been  a 
constant  inspiration  in  upholding 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  advertising 
fraternity,  and  for  this  sei-vice  he 
has  been  chosen  by  a  unanimous 
jury  as  the  recipient  of  the  gold 
medal  for  the  year  1925." 

Three  cash  prizes  of  $2,000  apiece, 


accompanied  by  certificates,  were 
awarded  for  individual  campaigns. 
The  first  of  these,  "for  the  national 
advertising  campaign  deemed  most 
conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
planning  and  execution,"  was  award- 
ed to  Young  &  Rubicam,  Philadel- 
phia advertising  agency,  and  the 
Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  for 
the  campaign  of  Postum.  No  dif- 
ferentiation was  made  this  year  be- 
tween institutional  and  merchandis- 
ing campaigns  in  the  selection  of  this 
award. 

To  the  Joseph  Richards  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
went  the  awai-d  and  certificate  for 
the  most  excellent  local  campaign 
for  a  manufacturer.  The  winning 
entry  in  this  class  was  the  campaign 
of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Cor- 
poration for  their  product,  "Tydol" 
gasoline. 

A  similar  prize  and  certificate  for 
the  best  local  campaign  for  a  retail 
concern  was  awarded  to  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  for  their  series  for  Oving- 
ton's,  specialty  store,  same  city. 

Specimen  insertions  from  these 
three  campaigns  will  be  found  on 
pages  22-23  of  this  issue.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  no 
reproduction  of  a  single  advertise- 
ment can  be  said  justly  to  represent 
an  entire  campaign.  The  specimens 
reproduced  were  carefully  selected 
as  the  most  typical  possible,  but  all 
of  these  campaigns  are  so  extensive 
in  scope  and  include  so  many  rami- 
fications, that  we  can  hope  to  convey 
at  best  only  an  inkling. 

Three  awards  carrying  each  $1,000 
cash  and  a  certificate  were  given  for 
distinguished  individual  advertise- 
ments. 

FOR  the  individual  advertisement 
most  effective  in  the  use  of  text, 
the  award  was  made  to  Merle  Thorpe 
of  Nation's  Business,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  an  advertisement  of  that 
periodical. 

Willard  D.  Humphrey  of  Mc- 
Kinney,  Marsh  and  Gushing,  Inc., 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  received 
the  award  for  the  advertisement  most 
effective  in  the  use  of  pictorial  illus- 
tration. This  was  an  insertion  for 
the  Hay's  Glove  Company,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.    The  illustration  was  the 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  79] 
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Industrial  Power.  Member  A  .-^..M  K 
Eiiecutive  Committee  on  National 
Defense,  Associate  Editor  of 
POWER  for   15   years. 


C.  H.  Berry 


Holds  degree  of  Master  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  Formerly  Assist- 
ant Professor  Steam  Engineering  at 
Cornell,  then  Technical  Engineer 
of  Power  Plants,  Detroit  Edison 
Company.  Member  A.S.M.E.  Power 
Test  Codes  Committee,  Chairman 
A.S.M.E.  Sub-committee  on  Steam 
Turbines,  Member  American  Re- 
fractories Institute. 


F.  A.  Annett 

Five  years  college  instructor  In 
Electrical  Engineering,  five  years 
in  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  electrical  machinery, 
and  eleven  years  on  POWER  Edi- 
torial Staff.  Member  Am.  Institute 
Elec.  Engineers,  Nat.  Assoc.  Sta- 
tionary Engineers  and  Association 
Iron  and  Steel  Elec.  Engineers. 


L.  H.  Morrison 

Graduate  Mechanical  Engineer, 
1.5  years  experience  in  design,  erec- 
tion and  operation  of  oil  engines. 
See.  Gas  Power  Section  of  A.S.M.E., 
Member  Nat.  Assoc,  of  Steam 
Engineers.  Author  authoritative 
works   on   oil   engines. 

P.  W.  Swain 

Graduate  of  both  Tale  and  Syra- 
cuse. Instructor  in  Power  Engi- 
neering at  Yale  for  two  years. 
Chairman  Papers  Committee  of 
American  Welding  Society,  Chair- 
man Sub-committee  on  bibliogra- 
phy of  feed  water  investigation, 
A.S.M.E.   and   N.E.L.A. 

A.  L.  Cole 

Three  years  of  design  experience, 
8  years  as  chief  engineer  of  a 
15,000  k.w.  station.  Specializes  on 
boilers  and   powdered   fuel. 

Thomas  Wilson 

Western  Editor.  Graduate  en- 
gineer, 20  years  practical  experi- 
ence. Member  A.S.M.E.  and  West- 
ern Soo.  of  Engineers.  Member 
Executive  Committee  of  Chicago 
Section    A.S.M.E. 


S.  Proper 


handles  news  section  of  POWER. 


Copy  Editor.  Member  of  POWER 
Staff  for  25  years,  to  whose  hands 
all  ,copy  must  go  for  final  check 
and   approval. 


These  People  Make 
POWER 


Men  Make 
Papers 


What  distinguishes  one  industrial  publica' 
tion  from  another?  Publications  are  all  the 
same  to  the  eye — white  paper,  black  ink, 
The  thing  that  sets  them  apart  is  the  hrain 
that  goes  into  them.  POWER  has  power 
because  of  the  brain  power  and  experience 
of  the  men  who  edit  it.  It  leads  its  field 
because  its  editors  are  leaders  in  their 
profession. 


POWER 

10th  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


~a  McQraw'Hill  Publication 
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THE  6pt  PAG 

©^Bodkins 


IT  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  good  one, 
that  the  best  part  of  many  pieces 
of  advertising  copy  is  written  with 
the   rubber  end  of  the   pencil. 

I  have  always  found  scissors  very 
effective  in  copy  writing,  too.  When 
copy  won't  seem  to  boil,  I  cut  it  apart, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  mix  it 
up  and  then  put  it  together  again, 
challenging  every  paragraph  as  it 
comes  up  for  reinstatement.  Some 
paragraphs  just  naturally  don't  get 
reinstated! 

And  when  I  strike  a  bad  spot  in  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph,  or  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  that  refuses  to 
clarify  to  suit  me,  why  I  snip  the  para- 
graph or  the  sentence  apart  in      

the  middle,  to  break  the  con- 
nection in  my  mind  and  let  me 
start  afresh. 

Very  helpful  system. 

— 8-pt— 


For  a  long  time  I  have  in- 
tended measuring  up  some  met- 
ropolitan newspaper  to  ascer- 
tain the  proportions  of  news  to 
features  and  advertising.  But 
Morris  Markey  has  saved  me  the 
trouble.  Entertaining  the  same 
curiosity,  he  acted  on  his  im- 
pulse, and  he  reports  in  The 
New  Yorker: 

"The  newspaper  happened  to 
be  the  World,  a  mid-week  edi- 
tion which  contained,  in  all,  256 
columns.  If  you  can  endure  a 
statistic  or  two,  the  paper  was 
divided  as  follows: 

"News,  67  columns;  features, 
35  columns;  advertising,  118 
columns;  market  reports,  28 
columns." 

The  most  interesting  fact,  to 
me  in  this  analysis  is  the  columnage  (if 
I  may  coin  a  rather  clumsy  term)  of 
features — more  than  half  as  large  a 
volume  as  news,  and  greater  by  eight 
columns  than  market  reports.  I  won- 
der if  we  advertisers  fully  appreciate 
the  important  part  features  play  in 
tying  circulations  to  their  newspapers. 


nounces  to  the  world  a  new  invention; 
a  new  product — or  an  old  one  for  mod- 
ern use — and  tells  where  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, when  it  is  available,  how  it 
serves  its  purpose,  why  it  should  be 
purchased.  It  is  a  natural  medium  of 
business  intercourse  through  which 
buyer  and  seller  are  brought  together 
for  a  mutual  exchange  of  value  and 
satisfaction." 

It  would  be  well  if  all  advertisements 
were  checked   up  against  this  Where? 
When?  How?  and  Why?  specification. 
— 8— pt— 

"Why  shouldn't  dentists  advertise — 
and  use  illustrations  in  their  advertis- 


JOSIAH  FLAGG,  jun. 

SURGEON    DENTIST: 

AT  THE  Stone-House,  Beacok-Street, 

BOSTON— 

/CONTINUES  his  praftife  with  ufeful  im- 

^-^     provements.     Afiiftance  to  the  poor  gratis. 

l|l^=s  CASH    given    for   live   Teeth,    and 
Gold  Cobbs,  or  Duft.  May  26,  1792. 


— 8— pt— 

Douglas  Wakefield  Coutlee,  of  the 
Charles  C.  Green  agency,  recently  told 
an  audience  at  the  Jersey  City  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  pretty  much  all  about  advertising 
when  he  said: 

"Advertising  is  any  means  or  method 
for  the  communication  of  essential  in- 
formation as  to  where,  when  and  how 
a  commodity  or  service  may  be  ob- 
tained and  why  it  is  desirable.     It  an- 


ing?"  I  asked  myself  when  I  ran  across 
this  reproduction  of  an  early  dental 
announcement  in  The  Gateway  to 
Health. 

Strike  out  the  last  paragraph  and 
this  antique  advertisement  would  be 
good  today! 

— 8-pt— 

I  like  the  spirit  of  this  paragraph 
from  a  letter  I  received  this  morning 
from  Amy  B.  Richards  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Modern  Priscilla  : 

"When  I  realize  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  people  know  you,  trust  you,  con- 
fide in  you,  like  you,  by  a  few  words 
on  a  printed  page,  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  by  the  need  for  men  and 
women   of   high   calibre   in   the   adver- 


tising   and    publishing    field    who    will 
not  betray  that  trust  and  confidence." 
— 8-pt.— 
I   bumped   into   this   interesting   sta- 
tistic in  a  form  letter  sent  out  by  the 
St.   Louis  Globe-Denwcrat :     "We  made 
a    survey    recently    among    10,000    St. 
Louis  families  and  found  that  68.6  per 
cent  make  their  decisions  on  the 
day  of  purchase." 

Decisions,  'yes;  that  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  I  should  say  based  on 
selections  or  preferences  shaped 
over  a  period  of  months  or 
years,  influenced  by  advertising 
in  many  mediums. 

Worth  thinking  about,  though, 
this  "decision"  idea  in  connec- 
tion with  newspapers  and  other 
local  mediums. 

— 8-pt— 

There  has  come  into  my  hands 
a  booklet  issued  by  Brown  Uni- 
versity, which  gives  me  great 
hope  that  men  are  beginning  to 
learn  how  to  use  advertising  in 
the  natural  way  I  conceive  it 
should  be  used. 

The    booklet    in     question    is 

titled.     The     Groivth     of     Wm. 

Rogers.      It    is    the    story    (and 

should   not  every  advertisement 

tell  a   story?)    of  the  education 

of  Wm.  Rogers,  "the  best  taught 

Brown  undergraduate,"  who,  in 

1765,  received   the   undivided  efforts   of 

the    entire    Brown    Faculty,    consisting 

of  James  Manning. 

The  message  of  the  booklet  is,  that 
the  ideal  faculty-student  ratio  is  one- 
to-one,  whereas  the  present  Brown 
ratio  is  one  teacher  to  seventeen  stu- 
dents, which  needs  correction,  not  to 
the  one-to-one  ratio,  to  be  sure,  but  at 
least  in  that  direction  rather  than  the 
reverse.  And  this  quite  naturally 
leads  to  the  presentation  of  Brown's 
need  for  money  for  a  new  recitation 
hall,  more  instructors,  etc.  These  it 
asks  for,  in  a  simple,  straightforward, 
self-respecting  way. 

If  Brown  doesn't  raise  the  $1,200,000 
it  has  set  out  to,  my  faith  in  the  power 
of  intelligent  Asking  will  have  suffered 
a  serious  set-back. 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
MARKET 

—  and  growing  steadily  under  the  impetus 
of  aggressive  Atlantic  ownership 

Buy  Advertising  Space 
on  a  Rising  Tide 

The  Y.  C.  LAB.  is  gaining 
keen  boy  readers  every  week! 


Girls'  fashions  and  telling  girls 
how  to  make  pocket  money  has 
response ! 


earned  a  tremendous 
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Over  a  Million  Reaciec;s 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

8  ARLINGTON  ST.  100  Years  Young  BOSTON,   MASS. 

An  Atlantic   Publication 
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Brevity  and  White  Space — Are 
They  Fashionable  Fetishes? 


the  prospect  into  a  buyer,  and  he 
knows  that  a  casual  mention  in  two 
or  three  sentences  never  brings  an 
order  from  anyone  except  from 
those  whose  minds  were  made  up  in 
advance. 

It  seems  like  a  self-evident  con- 
tradiction— this  acknowledged  ne- 
cessity of  securing  only  salesmen 
who  know  how  to  talk  well  and  fully, 
and  this  current  superstition  for 
brevity   when   the   salesman   writes. 

THE  explanation  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  moment  we 
think  about  advertising,  we  put  our- 
selves into  an  artificial  state  of 
mind;  we  step  outside  of  ourselves; 
we  get  away  from  our  natural 
selves;  we  begin  to  hunt  for  some 
mysterious  "psychology"  which  is 
above  the  daily  routine  of  our  lives. 
We  must  find  "keys"  and  "formulae" ; 
we  seek  for  artifices  and  devices,  and 
we  swallow  that  champion  cure-all 
of  the  advertising  quack — the  mer- 
chandising "plans" — yet  there  is  no 
more  to  the  whole  proposition  of 
advertising  than  to  say  what  you 
have  to  say  and  to  say  it,  succinctly 
of  course,  but  as  fully  as  time  or 
space  will  permit. 

You  may  answer,  in  response  to 
these  last  words,  that  a  man  will 
listen  at  length,  but  that  he  will  not 
read  at  length.  I  answer  that  he 
will  not  listen  if  he  is  not  inter- 
ested, and  he  will  not  read  if  he  is 
not  interested.  There  are  various 
devices  to  restore  a  lagging  conver- 
sation, and  these  devices  in  other 
forms  are,  to  a  large  extent,  simi- 
larly efficient  in  restoring  interest 
by  type  effects.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  with  long  copy  I  do  become 
a  bore  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
readers  of  my  advertisement;  and 
that  they  have  a  very  simple  device 
of  "tuning  me  out"  by  turning  the 
page.  Is  it  not  absurd,  however,  to 
say  that  therefore  a  salesman-on- 
paper  must  be  brief,  that  he  must 
quit  after  a  few  words  because  pre- 
sumably a  large  majority  of  those 
who  read  will  "tune  him  out"? 
Does  the  majority  concern  me  at  all? 
I,  the  advertiser,  am  concerned  only 
about  the  very  small  minority 
among  the  millions  of  readers  who 
may  buy,  or  at  least  may  inquire 
further  about  my  goods. 

In  all  of  the  above  I  do  not  mean 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

to  deny  the  value  of  terseness  of 
statement.  A  sentence  should  be  re- 
cast until  the  last  word  has  been 
saved.  But  that  element  of  brevity 
refers  to  the  number  of  words  used 
to  express  a  thought.  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  number  of  thoughts 
to  be  expressed.  To  secure  this,  and 
not  the  conventional  kind  of  brevity, 
it  is  probably  best  to  compose  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  first  place  by 
writing  two  to  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  space  will  permit; 
put  in  a  lot  of  thoughts  and  a  lot 
of  arguments  that  you  know  in  ad- 
vance cannot  be  used  in  full.  Then 
cut  down  the  copy,  omitting  first  one 
idea  of  lesser  consequence,  and  then 
another;  then  reducing  other 
thoughts  to  fewer  words.  This  is 
something  quite  different  from  the 
idea  of  chopping  off  thoughts  just 
because  they  take  valuable  white 
space  (as  if  the  space  had  any  value 
to  us  except  because  of  the  words 
printed  upon  it),  or  that  we  should 
express  an  idea  by  a  forced  brevity 
of  language,  a  manner  of  speech 
that  cannot  convince  because  it  is 
artificial  and  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense. 

Permit  me  to  take  entirely  at  ran- 
dom an  advertisement  from  the 
current  issue  of  a  magazine.  I  shall 
now  hunt  for  any  one  of  a  number 
of  those  literary  masterpieces  of 
aphoristic  advertising.  Here  is 
one: 

To  the  Madam :  "Traditional  Ford 
reliability  lends  confidence  and 
brings  complete  relief  from  worry." 

Is  this  "English  as  she  is  spoke"? 
Or  a  poor  imitation  of  the  unread- 
able Mr.  Carlyle? 

Let  us  imagine  a  woman  going  to 
a  Ford  dealer  and  asking: 

"Mr.  Smith,  would  I  have  much 
trouble  with  a  Ford?" 

AND  Mr.  Smith,  the  Ford  dealer, 
xVanswers:  "Madam,  traditional 
Ford  reliability  lends  confidence  and 
brings  complete  relief  from  worry" 
— and  having  said  his  say,  the  dealer 
devotes  the  rest  of  his  skill-in-sales- 
manship  to  golden  silence  (white 
space). 

Now,  would  not  Mr.  Smith  say 
something  like  this: 

"Madam,  the  Ford  factory  stands 
for  reliability.  Every  Ford  .car  is 
tested     and     retested    before    ship- 


ment. It  is  inspected  in  eveiy  de- 
tail. Just  look  at  this,  etc.,  etc.  Ask 
Ford  owners  anywhere.  I'll  give  you 
the  names  of  a  number  of  women 
who  are  driving  Fords — your  own 
neighbors,  perhaps.  And  they  drive 
them  with  complete  confidence.  The 
Ford  factory  has  millions  of  cus- 
tomers, etc.,  etc." 

And  if  he  is  any  kind  of  a  sales- 
man, he  will  utilize  all  of  the  time 
still  at  his  command  (in  this  case  it 
is  white  space)  for  all  possible 
points  to  back  up  his  original  argu- 
ment. 

I  EXPANDED  the  automobile  deal- 
er's language  in  a  manner  in  which 
most  of  us  would  talk.  If  the  dealer 
becomes  too  "gassy,"  the  woman  will 
walk  out.  He  must  say  something 
that  hits  home  in  each  sentence.  To 
that  extent  he  seeks  brevity,  but  not 
brevity  as  a  rhetorical  ideal.  Even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  rhetoric, 
we  must  not  strain  for  brevity.  A 
little  rounding  out  makes  easier 
reading.  And  easier  reading  means 
clarity.  And  clarity,  in  final  analy- 
sis, means  force.  It  is  a  real  force; 
and  to  me  as  a  plebeian  ad-writer, 
seeking  to  reach  the  hoi  polloi,  it  is 
the  only  real  force. 

Cutting  down  in  advertising 
should  mean  cutting  out  needless  or 
tiresome  incidentals.  It  does  not 
mean  cutting  to  the  bone.  When 
we  have  cut  to  the  bone,  we  have 
taken  out  the  meat  and  life  blood. 
Incidental  expletives,  even  extrane- 
ous comments  are,  by  no  means, 
always  amiss.  And  skillful  repeti- 
tion within  a  single  piece  of  copy, 
even  though  it  means  the  omission 
of  some  additional  arguments,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  features  to  bring 
conviction. 

On  this  question  of  brevity  versus 
terseness  of  diction,  one  might 
write  a  treatise.  But  I  am  no 
authority  on  rhetoric;  I  am  con- 
cerned merely  with  the  most  serious 
problem  confronting  the  advertising 
departments  of  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines and  the  advertiser,  and  it  is: 

Large  space  does  NOT  pay  any-" 
where  near  as  well  in  proportion  as 
small  space  unless  it  is  utilized  with 
the  utmost  care  (except  for  figuring 
the  general  impression  made  by 
large  space). 

There   are   some   qualifications   to 
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Mr*  Cincinnati  Music -Lover 

^virtuoso  in  living 


Tap,  tap!  A  hundred  musicians  stif- 
fen into  statues.  The  conductor's  baton 
rises,  falls — two  chords  crash  forth. 
Beethoven's  "Fate  "  Symphony  has  be- 
gun. Out  in  the  audience,  Mr.  Cincin- 
nati Music-Lover  leans  forward,  ab- 
sorbed. .  .  Like  Huneker,  Mr.  Music- 
Lover  believes  that  every  one  interested 
in  music  should  be  able  to  play  himself. 
So,  tomorrow  evening  at  his  "baby 
grand,"  he  will  be  strumming  softly  to 
himself.  Later,  the  masters  will  play 
for  him  on  his  cabinet  phonograph,  or 
the  radio  will  fill  the  room  with  some 
great  singer's  voice. 

But,  Mr.  Music-Lover  isn't  complete- 
ly bounded  by  the  "classics."  His 
moods  demand  Gershwin  as  well  as 
Mozart,  Berlin  as  well  as  Bach. 

This  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Music-Lover 
for  the  "most  intangible  of  the  arts"  has 
actually  colored  the  character  of  the 
city.  It  has  made  Cincinnati  the  mu- 
sical   capital    of    America.      The    Con- 


servatory and  College  are  Meccas  for 
hundreds  of  students.  The  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  no  superior;  the  May 
Festivals  are  known  around  the  world. 

But  Mr:  Music-Lover  has  interests 
other  than  music.  The  polo  field  and 
golf  links  see  him  often;  the  better  clubs 
prize  his  membership ;  business  hails  him 
as  one  of  its  leaders.  .  .  And  The  Daily 
Enquirer  knows  him,  too.  It  meets 
him  every  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table,  bringing  him  all  the  news  of  all 
his  interests. 

How  many  Mr.  Music-Lovers  are 
there?  One  knows  they  number  in  the 
thousands.  One  knows,  too,  that  they 
buy  clothing  as  well  as  music,  auto- 
mobiles as  well  as  pianos.  One  knows, 
finally,  that  they  are  influenced  in  what 
and  where  they  buy  by  what  they  read 
and  where  they  read  it.  .  .  You,  Mr. 
Advertiser,  can  decide  what  they  shall 
read — The  Daily  Enquirer  will  supply 
the  "where"! 


84,000 
Music-Lovers 

hear  the 
Symphony! 

During  the  season  of  1924-25.  ap- 
proximately 84.000  music-lovers 
heard  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Approximately  50,- 
000  people  heard  17  separate  ar- 
tist concerts:  music  shows  took 
in  three  times  as  much  at  the 
box  office  as  dramatic  offerings. 
More  than  three  out  of  every 
four  homes  in  Greater  Cincin- 
nati have  pianos.  More  than 
160.000  phonographs  and   120,000 


radi^ 


been    sold    here. 


THE  CINCINNATI 


"Goes  to  the  h 


ome. 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 


stays  in 


the  hi 
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NEWSPAPERS 


City                         Population        Z  z.  UP.C 

Kansas  City,  Mo..        360.000          Star  $1,276.80 

.Minneapolis 417,000          Tribune  603.68 

Chicago    (Oak    Pk.                              Tribune  2,196.00 
&  Evanston  )  .  .  .  .    3.017.000 

|,etioit         1,044,000          Xeivs  1,108.80 

St     Louis    813,000  Globe-Dem- 

ocrat  960.00 

Total $6,145.28 

\tchison     Kan 17,000          Olohe  $84.00 

< 'ofteyville,  Kan .  .  .         14,000          Journal  70.56 

PittsburE,  Kan 22,000         Headlight  96.32 

Pnpeka,  Kan 50,000          Capital  201.60 

XS'ichita,   Kan 72,000          Eagle  369.60 

Total   $S22.0S 


II  i^5 

3.65         32 


3.05 
2.71 
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903,168 
1,185,408 
3,528,000 
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OS 

$576.00 

545.20 

2,500.00 


10,414.656 

$6,851.20 

$.657 

11,320 

$3,396.00 

169,344 

$43.20 
36.00 
76.80 
163.60 
150.80 

$.255 

.414 
.333 

184 

i 

491 

$55.20 
45.90 
64.50 
129.00 
147.30 

.326 

$.326 

$.326 
.326 
.326 
.326 
.326 

$.326 


the  above;  such  as  a  large  specialty 
selling  at  a  high  price;  any  article 
of  merchandise  in  which  the  display 
of  the  merchandise  as  such  is  of 
primary  importance;  a  few  articles 
where  the  number  of  possible  pros- 
pects constitutes  an  extremely  large 
percentage  of  the  circulation.  Pos- 
sibly there  are  other  minor  qualifica- 
tions, but  essentially  the  principle  is 
correct.  Large  space  does  not  bring 
results  in  anything  like  the  propor- 
tion that  small  space  does  unless  it 
is  /!»fd  with  copy  and  with  the  very 
best  sales  copy  at  that. 

I  BASE  this  statement  on  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  every  man  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  lines  of 
advertising  in  which  results  are 
checked,  namely,  department  store 
advertising,  classified  columns,  and 
mail  order  advertising.  They  all 
agree  that  after  the  point  of  reason- 
able display  has  been  reached,  mere 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  type,  mere 
enlargement  of  the  white  space  has 
no  proportionate  value.  If  then, 
without  copy  to  fill  the  white  space 
the  full  pages  are  to  be  justified  in 
a  periodical,  they  can  be  only  on  the 
ground  of  impression.  On  that  sub- 
ject of  impression,  I  present  a  tabu- 
lation prepared  for  me  regarding  the 
value  of  outdoor  display  as  compared 
with  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
tising. From  the  point  of  view  of 
keeping  a  name  before  the  public  the 
former  puts  every  periodical,  in  my 
opinion,  to  shame. 

Advertisers  who  need  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  the 
periodicals  themselves  should,  there- 
fore, be  vitally  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  constantly  finding  better 
ways  to  use  large  space,  for  large 
space  is  an  essential  not  only  to  the 
periodicals,  but  to  the  advertiser 
who  wants  growth  on  a  big  scale. 

Yet  even  after  an  advertiser  has 
seen  by  checking  results  from  cou- 


pons, free  samples  and  the  like  how 
his  cost  per  inquiry  mounts  when  he 
uses  large  space,  and  after  he  has 
been  finally  convinced  that  the  w?.y 
to  use  his  space  is  by  bringing  ir  a 
much  larger  amount  of  his  sales 
talk,  he  fights  shy  because  he  is  told 
"People  will  not  read  small  type." 

Who  said  they  won't?  I  buy  n 
newspaper  for  two  or  three  cents 
and  a  mpgazine  for  live  or  twenty- 
five  cents.  I  buy  it  to  read  6-point 
type  in  the  one  and  8-point  type  in 
the  other.  Very  little  editorial  mat- 
ter is  set  in  larger  sizes.  I  and 
some  twenty-five  million  other 
Americans  pay  our  money  to  rend 
that  6-point  and  8-point  type. 

It  may  be  argued  that  more  peo- 
ple would  read  if  the  type  were  a 
little  larger,  say  eight-point  or  ten- 
point,  which  is  easier  for  some  eyes. 
And  it  may,  perhaps,  rightfully  be 
said  that  a  mass  of  gray  type  is 
appalling  unless  it  is  relieved  by 
splashes  of  display  type  or  by  an 
illustration.  This,  too,  the  editors 
have  recognized,  for  they  give  us  a 
chance  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  read  on.  They  use  display 
headlines,  and  most  of  them  relieve 
the  gray  by  pictures  and  bountiful 
subheads,  an  art  in  which  one  of  my 
early  newspaper  teachers,  Arthur 
Brisbane,  excelled.  It  is  exemplified 
today  in  the  .seemingly  helter-skelter, 
but  in  reality  highly  skilled  "Hearst 
make-up." 

SO  in  advertising  copy,  more  than 
in  editorial  matter,  we  must  be 
careful  to  give  the  reader  a  chance  in 
the  headline  and  leading  subheads 
to  see  if  he  is  interested.  And  we 
must  avoid  a  repellent  monotony  In- 
type  display,  illustration  or  both. 
And,  furthermore,  we  may  com- 
promise a  bit  and  use  eight-point 
or  even  ten-point  as  body  type,  but 
the  idea  that  "people  wi'l  not  read 
small  type"  is  certainly  exploded  by 
one  glance  .it  the   editorial  matter. 


'and  the  alleged  "necessity"  of  using 
pica  or  billboard  type  in  the  ii.idy  of 
newspaper  copy  becomes  a  mere 
chimera. 

There  is  an  outstanding  example 
an-ong  copy  men  who  never  fe;:red 
six-point  type,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Perkins  of  the  former  Fuller 
Agency.  He  practically  developed 
the  reading  notice  style  of  copy  in 
dailies.  His  four  and  six  inch  sin- 
gle column  advertisements  for  thirty 
years  and  longer  have  been  crowded 
with  type;  his  large  ads  contain  dis- 
play, but  rarely  with  much  white 
space.  His  successes  in  certain  lines 
have    been,    of   course,    conspicuous. 

ANOTHER  agency,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  carried  the  method 
even  further.  They  began  it  fif- 
teen years  ago  with  mail  order  copy 
at  which  even  I,  with  my  belief 
in  small  type,  gaped  in  wonder- 
ment. Later  they  adapted  their 
methods  for  daily  newspapers  on 
propositions  sold  to  dealers,  with 
eminent  success.  This  kind  of  copy 
consists  of  a  headline  (with  or  with- 
out an  illustration,  and  if  with  an  il- 
lustration, then  one  bearing  directly 
on  the  topic  in  hand)  and  a  mass  of 
six-point,  five-point,  sometimes  four- 
and-a-half-point  type,  argument,  ap- 
peal, testimonials  and  all  else  in  a:- 
many  words  as  the  copywriter  can 
squeeze  in.  Needless  to  say,  how- 
ever, after  you  get  past  the  head- 
line the  copywriter  has  something  to 
say  in  every  sentence.  If  he  had 
not  both  the  multiplicity  of  ideas 
and  the  quick,  pat  way  of  expressing 
each  idea,  this  copy  would  "fall 
down"  woefully. 

In  fact,  by  direct  check-up  of  re- 
sults between  competitors  using  dif- 
ferent methods,  the  copy  of  the  long 
argument  character  stands  head  and 
shoulders  over  mere  publicity  with 
its  slogan  or  two.  This  has  been 
proved  in  competitive  campaigns  of 
which  several  advertising  agencies  in 
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The  Quality  Group  Now  Includes  The  Golden  Book  Magazine 

HERE  A  MILLION  AND  THERE 
A  MILLION 


AVE  you  ever  watched  a  space  buyer  making  up  a 
list  for  a  large  advertising  account? 

He  juggles  millions.  Here  a  million,  there  a 
million.  Lop  off  the  ciphers — disregard  the  fractions 
— what's  a  hundred  thousand  more  or  less? 

Yet  these  hundred  thousands  represent,  not  mere 
printed  pages,  but  living  human  beings,  with  brains,  and  hearts  and 
souls.  In  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  comes  the  decision  whether  or 
not  some  great  cross-section  of  humanity  is  going  to  see  your  ad- 
vertisements. 

One  of  the  fine  distinctions  between  advertising  agencies  is  in  the 
degree  of  respect  for  human  values  which  can  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  cold  figures  on  the  schedules. 

And  those  figures  betray  also  the  degree  of  respect  for  the  ad- 
vertiser's dollars. 

In  this  day  of  huge  circulations,  huge  appropriations  and  huge 
commissions,  the  temptation  is  to  lump  the  list  in  terms  of  millions. 
For  many  products,  that  is  good  enough.  For  many  others  it  is 
downright  wasteful. 

Often  a  publication  which  would  give  the  most  value  per  dollar 
is  passed  over  because  it  is  too  small  to  bother  with.  Somebody  is 
too  busy  juggling  the  millions. 

We  have  recognized  this  tendency  to  the  extent  of  banding  to- 
gether, so  that  The  Quality  Group  may  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
homogeneous  unit  of  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

We  have  refused  to  go  beyond  that,  to  drive  up  our  circulation 
to  a  million. 

We  will  not  sacrifice  quality  for  quantity.  The  fact  that  many 
advertisers  and  agents  have  been  dazzled  by  millions  does  not  alter 
the  basic  fact  that  THE  QUALITY  GROUP  has  just  what  it  has  always 
had — a  powerful  advertising  influence  upon  a  powerful  body  of 
readers. 

Painstaking  buyers  of  space  still  appreciate  that  when  you  adver- 
tise in  The  Quality  Group  you  are  next  to  thinking  matter. 


THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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Enlisting  dealers  or  helping 
dealers  to  sell 

Whether  or  not  dealer  distribution 
should  be  established  before  consumer 
demand  is  created,  retail  outlets  must  be 
opened  at  some  time  or  other  in  the 
marketing  of  goods.  Once  opened,  they 
must  be  made  to  function  satisfactorily. 

Evans -Winter-Hebb  has  been  privi- 
leged to  cooperate  with  manufacturers  in 
many  lines  of  business  both  in  extending 
dealer  organizations  and  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  dealers  already  established. 

On  the  strength  of  results  alone  the 
execution  of  direct  advertising  by  Evans- 
Winter- Hebb  is  commended  to  manufac- 
turers who  are  interested  in  improving 
their  dealer  situation. 


1 


T/je  hushiess  of  this  organization  is 

the  execution  of  direct  advertising 

as  an  advertising  medium 


\ 


Evans -Winter-Hebb  im.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans -Winter-Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facil 
the  planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing :  . 
Plan  ■  Copy  •  Design  •  Art  •  Photo-Engraving  ■  Letterpress  an 
Offset  Printing  ■  Binding  •  Mailing 


the  United  States  have  the  record. 
On  mail  order  advertisements,  where 
tests  of  $250  to  $500  are  frequently 
permissible,  I  can  state  positively  that 
an  advertisement  set  in  six  point  will 
not  pay  comparatively  when  reset  into 
eight  point.  There  are  cases  where  we 
have  found  a  certain  sized  "ad"  set  in 
six  point  with  the  words  cut  down  and 
part  of  the  copy  reset  in  eight  point 
pay  better,  but  that  was,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause the  extra  words  were  of  no  real 
value  and  the  crisper  language  pulled 
better. 

IN  enlarging  an  "ad"  from  100  lines 
to  140  lines,  the  results  are  often 
increased  proportionately  by  cutting 
down  the  number  of  words  and  using 
the  extra  space  merely  for  larger  illus- 
tration and  blacker,  heavier  display  of 
the  headline,  and  a  bigger  "punch"  in 
the  subhead,  with  the  body  of  the  copy 
still  set  in  six  point.  This  kind  of  copy 
could  sometimes  be  increased  very 
largely,  possibly  into  a  full  page  with- 
out any  big,  proportionate  loss  in 
results  because,  in  some  cases,  the  in- 
creased display  is  a  sufficient  attention- 
getter;  that  is,  provided  the  article  is 
one  of  high  price  or  one  used  by  a  large 
percentage  of  all  the  readers. 

In  95  to  98  per  cent  of  all  cases, 
however,  where  mail  order  space  is  en- 
larged, the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  you  find  longer  copy  expanding 
the  basic  idea  by  additional  ideas; 
therefore  using  many  more  words  than 
in  the  smaller  copy.  It  is  the  additional 
number  of  words,  expressing  additional 
ideas,  that  makes  the  larger  copy  a 
success.  If  a  full  page  can  bring  four 
times  as  many  replies  as  a  quarter 
page,  the  most  we  hope  for  has  usually 
i)een  accomplished.  Take  on  a  some- 
what hypothetical  case,  the  mail  order 
results  will  run  something  like  this: 
Ad  1-A,  100  lines,  $200.00,  200  replies— 
$1.00  per  reply 

Body  in  six  point  type,  moderate  display  of 

Ad  1-B,  140  lines,  $280.00,  220  replies— 
$1.27  per  reply 

Illustratinn  and  headline  same  as  1-A.  Body 
of  the  ad  reset  from  sis  point  into  eight 
point — fln  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  space ; 
at  most  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  replies. 

Ad  1-C,  140  lines,  $280.00,  300  replies— 
$.93  per  reply 


Larger   henrtl 

ne.    so 

mew 

hat    bigger    illustra- 

d  subhead. 

Body  of  type  in  Bii 

a  case  wher 

a  raped 

Ad    1-A.      If    they 

had    not    been,    then    Ad    1-C    could    not   have 
brought   even   40   per  cent  more  replies. 

Take   this   same   proposition   now   in 
800-line  pages: 

Ad  1-D,  800  lines,  $1,600.00,  400  replies 
— $4.00  per  reply 

much  larger  type 
a  matter  of  fact, 
■pothetical.      I    am 
-fold  figure  in  this 
nyone  else  familiar 
with  mail  order  copy  has  thus  expanded  space 
by  merely  using  larger  type.     As  a  matter  of 
idding   to    the    argu        '      ""  '    '  " 


Same  copy  as  1-A  se 
because  of  page  space, 
this  Ad  1-A  is  purely 
merely  guessing  at  the 


fact. 


Ad  1-E,  800  lines,  $1,60^ 
$1.50  per  reply 

This  is  the  original  copy 


get   this: 

.00,  1200  replies 


There  seemed 
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OJUohomaCity  is  Distrttutinq 
Center  amt(I([veH:isiHq  Centei- 
for  this  Oi'eat  Territory  ~  ~ 


George  Mansfield,  in  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling  Fortnightly  of 
January  27,  divides  the  entire 
United  States  into  thirty-five 
sales  territories. 

District  Nine  centers  at  Okla- 
homa City.  A  study  of  trans- 
portation, area,  wealth,  salable 
population,  jobbing  facilities 
and  marketing  opportunities 
leads  Mr.  Mansfield  and  other 
leading  students  of  marketing 
to  the  fact  that  Oklahoma  is 
one  of  the  nation's  primary 
markets;  one  whose  wealth 
cannot  be  denied;  one  which 
requires  special  cultivation 
and  one  that  can  be  worked 
most  effectively  and  economi- 
cally from  Oklahoma  City. 

The   map   above   shows   Sales 


District  Nine.  The  dotted  cir- 
cle is  Oklahoma  City's  retail 
trade  radius — a  territory  thor- 
oughly covered  by  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  one  that  these 
newspapers  alone  blanket  with- 
out any  secondary  media.  The 
Oklahoma  City  market  is  dom- 
inated by  Oklahoma  City  job 
bers.  It  is  served  in  large 
measure  by  Oklahoma  City  re- 
tailers. 

Here  is  a  well-defined  market; 
one  that  is  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  its  second  consecutive  ban- 
ner crop  year.  Here  is  a  mar- 
ket easily  worked  from  Okla- 
homa City — a  market  that  may 
be  cultivated  through  Okla- 
homan and  Times  advertising 
at  one  low  combination  rate. 


The  map  above  is  reproduced 
from  AdvertisinK  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,  January  27,  1926, 
page  twenty-three.  It  is  obvious 
that  Sales  District  Nine  centers 
at  Oklahoma  City  and  includes 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  Pan- 
handle Texas.  This  territory  is 
undeniably  the  sphere  of  Okla- 
homa   City   jobbers. 

An  Oklahoma  Ci 


lost  essential  to  secure  prop 
ume  in '  the  Oklahoma  ma 
.  Our  Merchandising  D 
■tment  can  assist  you  in  s 
■ing     desirable     representatic 


A  $10,000  Survey 

glO.nOO  have  been  invested  hi 
an      impartial      advertising-a^eney 

lies  in  ihe  Oklahoma  City  ter- 
ritory. Full  particulars  are  now 
ivailable  in  a  concise  eighly- 
jage      volume.      Write     for     your 


Daily  Oklahoman 
RLAHOMA  City  Times 

E.  KATZ   SPECIAL  AVERTISING  AGENCY,   National   Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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NATURE  always  looks  ahead.  Her 
bravest  efforts,  her  most  beautiful 
results,  are  never  sufficient  achieve- 
ment in  themselves — but  all  reach  for- 
ward to  repetition.  Even  the  meekest 
and  most  brainless  bird  that  flies 
protects  with  uncanny  skill  the  nest 
and  eggs  which  hold  for  it  the  promise 
of  immortality. 

Man,  in  his    business    or   profession, 

looks  ahead  to  that  same  perpetuity. 

He,  too,  plants  and  protects  the  seed 

of  the  future  in  many  forms  which 

we  today  call  advertising. 

And  by  the  excellence  of  detail  which 

insures  the  life  of  that  business  seed, 

he  increases  the  percentage  of  future 

profit.  Not  the  least  of  precautions  a 

user  of  advertising  should  take,  is 

care  in  the  selection  and 

use  of  engravings. 


Gatchel  £^  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  Pres. 

T*hoto  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square     c^     2jo  South  Jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


proposition.  But  tln^  lieadline  was  printed 
huge  with  strmit,  ^-ubhfadt,  and  a  ven  lai^t 
particiilarlv  well  etched  halftone  of  the  nier 
ihandise  8  and  10  point  tTpe  was  u<;ed  (Tht 
r«  idei  nn\  wonder  \vh^  the  mail  orde»-  adver 
liMti  w  Mild  take  tins,  larger  copy  at  $1  %0 
1«  r  Kph    when   he  can  buy  inquiries  at  $100 


Ad  1-F,  800  lines,  |1,600  00,  1600  lephes 
|1  00  pel  reply 

\n    I  i  II  I    1  »f   A^oul(i   still   biinj, 

eiffhl     II  1  lies        (Onlj    in    the 

I  iif    r  111  bring  moie  replies 


ind    usualh 

The  disl: 

-    inlaiged 


on^nal   first  point        \ 

8  and   10  point   line  oi 
.h     IS    s,t    in    the   same 


The  above  illustiates  the  principle  of 
every  success  m  large  copy  mail  order 
specialty  advertising — the  increase  of 
space  by  better  utilization  of  display 
and  by  the  addition  of  many  more 
words,  never,  or  practically  never,  by 
any  great  enlargement  of  the  type  of 
the  smaller  ads. 

The  stereotyped  answer  may  be 
given:  "Oh,  that's  mail  order  advertis- 
ing— that's  different,"  as  if  some  dif- 
ferent kind  of  an  animal  writes  letters 
to  business  houses  than  the  one  that 
goes  to  the  store  for  shopping! 

THE  principle  shown  in  the  above 
figures  apply  to  you,  Mr.  Advertis- 
ing Expert,  when  you  are  reading  an 
advertisement  about  something  you  are 
thinking  of  buying.  But  if  the  copy 
interests  you,  that  is  if  it  keeps  telling 
you  more  and  more,  e.  g.,  about  the  new 
automobile  attachment  on  which  you 
are  thinking  of  spending  $5.00,  you  will 
read  the  details  about  that  automobile 
attachment  in  eighteen  point  or  ten 
point  or  six  point,  whichever  type  I 
choose  to  have  you  read.  This  applies 
to  the  advertising  expert  as  it  does  to 
every  other  human  being  when  he  is  a 
prospective  buyer.  The  only  time  it 
does  not  apply  to  him  is  when  he  is 
judging  as  an  expert;  and  that  is  the 
time  when  his  soul  turns  inward  and 
his  judgment  becomes  perverted.  Now 
isn't  that  just  about  correct? 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
publisher  of  some  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine what  right  he  has  to  take  any  ad- 
vertiser's money  merely  to  keep  the 
name  before  the  public.  There  may  be 
a  superior  dignity  to  the  370  odd 
square  inches  in  a  page  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  But  if  on  those  370  square 
inches  you  ask  me  to  print  my  name 
and  a  few  words  of  a  banal  nothing,  it 
must  be,  indeed,  a  truly  superior  kind 
of  dignity  that  I  acquire  in  one  day 
when  one  considers  that  I  can  have  my 
name  on  125  billboards  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  one  whole  month  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  cost.  For  here 
are  the  figures : 

The  Chicago  Tribune  for  one  page, 
one  day,  costs  $2,196.  A  "representa- 
tive" showing  on  billboards,  every  one 
of  which  I  can  see  as  well  as  that  news- 
paper page,  costs  $2,500,  and  the  boards 
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stay  up  for  thirty  days.  One  page  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  once  every  sev- 
enth day  in  the  year  costs  more  than 
$100,000,  or  about  the  price  of  the 
world's  most  famous  electric  sign  for 
365  days  at  Broadway  and  Forty-fourth 
Street,    New  York. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  one  of  the  great  pullers  of 
the  country.  It  pulled  consistently  for 
years  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  where  coupons  were  used  to  sell 
tickets;  it  pulls  on  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness men's  articles,  on  cheap  cigars,  on 
expensive  cigars,  on  domestic  cosmetics, 
books,  and  so  cgi.  But  it  pulls  only 
when  the  "ad"  pulls.  When  the  "ad" 
pulls  well  in  the  Podunk  Gazette,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pulls  perhaps  double 
or  treble.  If  the  "ad"  pulls  zero  in 
Podunk,  the  Chicago  Tribune  strikes  a 
zero. 

We  use  the  Tribune  and  the  other 
daily  newspapers  of  this  country  be- 
cause in  that  white  space  we  can  put 
something  more  than  merely  the  name. 
We  can  put  in  arguments,  offers  and 
carefully  worked  out  illustrations  of 
merchandise.  The  copy  in  a  newspa- 
per, a  medium  that  is  bought  to  be 
read,  can  be  so  worded  that  men  will 
read  it  and  think  and  act  on  their 
thoughts.  An  outdoor  display  can  do 
that  only  in  a  vaguely  remote  way.  We 
cannot  afford  to  use  newspaper  space 
for  that  vaguely  remote  purpose.  We 
must  use  that  white  space  for  the  one 
purpose  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which   it  outclasses  its  competitors. 

With  this  article  are  some  tabula- 
tions of  a  few  towns  picked  at  random 
to  show  the  relative  cost  of  mere  pub- 
licity, mere  name-before-the-public  copy 
in  newspapers  versus  outdoor  display. 
They  tell  their  own  story. 

The  Biichcii  Company 

Chicago,  announces  that  Ralph  G. 
Klieforth  has  been  appointed  assistant 
space  buyer ;  and  that  Lawrence  J. 
Condon,  formerly  assistant  manager 
of  the  agency  credit  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  made  head 
of  the  accounting  department. 

The  Morrill  Press 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  announces  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  New  York  City  office  at 
152  West  Forty-second  Street. 

Toledo  Scale  Company 

Toledo,  announces  that  the  control- 
ling interest  in  that  company  has  been 
acquired  by  Hubert  D.  Bennett,  same 
city,  and  that  the  company  has  been  re- 
organized. The  following  officers  have 
been  elected:  Hubert  D.  Bennett, 
president;  O.  C.  Reeves,  first  vice- 
president;  W.  C.  Gookin,  second  vice- 
president. 

"People's   Home   Journal" 

New  York,  announces  the  removal  of 
its  offices  to  285  Park  Avenue,  same 
city. 

National  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau 

New  York,  announces  the  removal  of 
its  offices  to  1  Park  Avenue,  same  city. 


Unless  an 
earthquake  hits  us 
the  next 

A.  B.  C.  and  P.  O. 
statements  of  the 
Detroit  Times 
are  going  to  show 
us  still 

making  records 
in  circulation  growth; 
but  don't  make 
the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  even  we 
can  give  you  full 
coverage  of  the 
Greater  Detroit 
market  of  population 
a  million  and  a  half. 
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THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 
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The  Stimulation  of  Sales 

UNDOUBTEDLY  there  are  many 
problems  facing  advertising  to- 
day, and  to  my  way  of  thinking  as  a 
production  man,  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  is  to  stimulate  selling  to  keep 
up   with  production. 

We  see  factories  all  around  us  oper- 
ating at  only  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent 
capacity,  because  they  are  unable  to 
find  a  market  for  their  capacity  pro- 
duction. Just  as  long  as  a  condition 
like  this  exists  there  is  a  problem  and 
a  challenge  facing  advertising. 

People  never  worked  shorter  hours 
than  they  do  now,  and  consequently 
never  had  as  much  leisure  time  in 
which  to  use  things,  and  to  be  open 
to  new  suggestions  in  the  use  and  dis- 
play of  these  things  that  are,  or  can 
be  made. 

Advertising     is    the    balance    wheel 
between    production    and    selling,    and 
both  a  job  and  a  problem  are  involved. 
J.   Allen   Swainbank, 
Clinton,  Mass. 


Where  to  Advertise 

UNDOUBTEDLY  Mr.  Jamar  of 
F.  A.  Patrick  and  Company, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  whose  wool  comes  from 
sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow  is  justi- 
fied in  objecting  to  artists  not  giving 
the  detail  of  correct  sportman's  accou- 
trements the  proper  attention.  But  as 
long  as  the  makers  of  sporting  goods 
avoid  the  wide  open  spaces  where  the 
most  sportsmen  are,  their  offense  in 
using  incorrect  art  is  after  all  confined 
to  a  pretty  small  world. 

It  is  seemly  here  that  some  sports- 
men rise  to  remark  that  their  kind  com- 
prises the  population  of  a  good  sized 
city.  So  it  does.  The  true  out-of- 
doors  man  has  a  right  to  snicker  or 
sneer  at  a  drawing  that  is  inaccurate. 
But  I  assert  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction  that  the  great  mass 
of  sportsmen  never  see  those  objects 
of  bad  art.  They  are  not  published 
where  they  can  see  them. 

In  explanation,  I  have  some  news- 
paper experience,  and  know  that  of 
all  the  various  features  and  sections 
of  the  daily  newspaper  the  sports 
pages  inevitably  get  the  most  atten- 
tion from  the  most  men.  In  short,  the 
real  and  the  would-be  sportsmen  are 
there,  daily,  and  even  twice  a  day — 
but  they  seldom  if  ever  see  good  or 
bad  art  for  illustrating  sportsman's 
attire  or  material.  Garters,  socks, 
shirts,  hats,  shoes,  razors — yes,  but 
nary    a    national    advertiser    of    guns. 


fishin'  tackle,  flies,  bait,  canoes,  tents, 
or  trick  shirts. 

Isn't  it  in  the  vision  of  these  folks 
to  see  that  the  kid  who  fishes  barefoot 
with  a  ten-cent  bamboo  and  bent  pin 
will  be  the  tanned  lawyer  of  a  few 
years  hence  who  will  buy  and  use  the 
best  steel  rod  and  hand-painted  bait? 
Must  you  be  a  dyed-in-the-wool  sports- 
man before  you  can  be  interested  in  the 
Real   Thing? 

I  am  not  selling  newspaper  space, 
nor  would  I  pull  a  line  out  of  the 
sportsman's  periodicals — but  it  does 
seem  almost  obvious  that  where  the 
most  minds  are  concentrated  on  sports 
is  the  very  best  place  to  go  to  sell 
sporting  goods.  With  good  art,  to  be 
sure,  Mr.  Jamar,  but  with  something. 

It  is  my  humble  observation  that 
more  sporting  goods  are  advertised 
by  the  railroad  advertisements  in  pic- 
ture and  copy  incidentally,  and  in  any 
one  day's  issue  of  a  newspaper  than 
are  advertised  in  a  whole  year  by  the 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  such  mer- 
chandise. 

John  C.  Stephan, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Selecting  the  Right  Men 

MR.  WILLIAMS'  letter,  "Finding 
Men,"  raises  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  thought.  The  future  of  ad- 
vertising, like  that  of  any  other  pro- 
fession, lies  in  the  caliber  and  the 
character  of  the   men   who   enter   it. 

Every  so  often  a  fellow  says  to  the 
writer:  "I'd  like  to  'go  in'  for  advertis- 
ing— it's  a  good  paying  game."  These 
men  generally  look  upon  advertising  as 
a  sort  of  dignified  bucket  shop  propo- 
sition wherein  the  principals  reap  quick 
and  large  rewards  for  very  small  ef- 
forts. Any  young  man  who  looks  at 
advertising  in  this  way  had  better  far 
take  a  course  in  bricklaying,  for,  in 
his  case,  the  rewards  will  be  swifter 
and  surer. 

Real  advertising  men,  men  who 
combine  the  mind  of  the  salesman 
with  the  mind  of  the  publicist,  are  to 
my  way  of  thinking  born,  and  wholly 
made.  A  man  who  thinks  in  terms  of 
'cuts'  and  borders  and  white  space  is 
not  a  real  advertising  man;  it  is  the 
spirit  which  gives  life  to  advertising — 
and    not   the    letter. 

Organized  advertising  has  set  high 
ideals  for  itself.  It  must  recruit  itself 
from  among  men  of  high  integrity, 
learning  and  culture.  The  maintenance 
of  these  ideals  will  make  even  more 
secure    the    status    of    advertising,    and 


all    industry   will   be   the    beneficiary — 
and  through   industry,  the   people. 
William  E.  Kerrish, 
Boston   Gear  W(jrks   Sales   Co., 

Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

Tabulating  Space  Values 

THE  recent  article,  "Why  One- 
Price  Space  in  Periodicals?"  by 
Carroll  Rheinstrom,  puts  an  urge  into 
an  old  question. 

The  value  of  advertising  space  is 
generally  based  upon  what  the  adver- 
tiser's expenditure  should  bring  back. 
Returns,  measured  with  respect  to  the 
coupon,  request  for  catalog  or  booklet, 
and  to  intangible  returns  credited  to 
good-will  or   institutional  appeals. 

And  as  mentioned  in  other  articles 
which  your  publication  has  featured, 
the  fractional  page  advertisements,  one 
or  in  series,  have  a  value  which  can  be 
measured  by  the  space,  page  and  num- 
ber of  pages  with  which  one  advertise- 
ment must  compete. 

I  have  combined  the  various  factors 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Rheinstrom  and  Mr. 
Sumner,  together  with  figures  of  my 
own,  to  a  copy  of  the  old  stand-by.  The 
Satu7-day  Evening  Post.  Applied  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  to  the  ad- 
vertiser, and  then  measured  in  cost. 
All  pages  are  assumed  to  be  in  one 
color,  and  also  full  page  advertisements. 
The  unit  cost  (that  asked  by  the  pub- 
lisher) is  fixed,  first,  as  the  worth  of 
the  poorest  page;  second,  as  the  value 
of  the  best  page.  ._  ,  ■■ 


Best  Page — Inside  Front  $29,400  $7,000 
Cover 

2  26,600  6.335 

3  16,200  4.340 
Facing  Read.  Matter      35  26,600  6,335 

50  9,800  2.333 

70  9.100  2.295 

85  8,680  2,065 

105  8,120  1.932 

125  7,560  1.799 

Poore.st  Page                  140  7,000  1.666 

160  7,700  1,827 

175  S,960  2,135 

195  13,300  3,164 

Back  Cover  19.600  4,667 

If  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Rheinstrom  should  be  put  into  effect, 
how  would  the  publisher  determine  the 
individual  page  rates?  Would  he  meas- 
ure their  worth  on  the  best,  average  or 
poorest  page?  I'm  not  telling  you,  it 
is  beyond  my  imagination;  I'm  asking 
you!  Perhaps  your  readers  would  like 
to  battle  with  the  problem. 

C.  D.  Maddy, 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
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18  Phi  Kappa  PsVs  read  this  copy 

of  College  Humor  from 
cover  to  cover 


THAT  College  Humor  has 
more  readers  per  copy 
than  any  other  magaz^ine  is 
borne  out  by  this  letter  from 
Dick  Ballard  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi, 
University  of  Iowa. 


[EXHIBIT  "A"] 


This  copy  of  College  Humor  has  been 
read  and  assimilated  by  the  following  men 
of  parts  of  the  Iowa  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi 
Kappa  Psi : 

Elisha  Avery  Crary,  JV 
D,ck  Ballard 
Boney  Larsen 
III  B>ll  Hcuer 
Eric  Wilson 
Franl{  Kemf) 
Dan  Dutcher 
Bob  Chajfee 
s  Creel{  Toung 

All  of  the  above  are  men  who  have  more 
than  a  passing  acquaintance  on  other  cam- 
puses,  either  through  athletic  ability,  or 
hardiness  at  bumming  and  gate  crashing. 

Dick  Ballard 


Di.iig  Swdk 
Bdhs  Cuhcl 
f.r  Larrahec 
W,lham  Larrahe, 
Don  Graham 
Pat  Crowe 
John  Schirmcr 
Dick,  Romey 
Wmslow  Tomplit 


Scott  H.  Bowen,  Eastern  Manager 
250  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


C)ll^eflumor 

B.  F.  Provandie,  Advertising  Director 
1050  NORTH  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Gordon  Simpson,  Re^jresentative 
Chapman  Bldg.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


330,021    NET    DECEMBER    ISSUE    $2    A    LINE 


lDvertising  and  selling   fortnightly 
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There^s 
Business  I 
Here» 

On  An  Average  of 

500  READY-TO- 
WEAR  BUYERS 

arrive  in  the  New  York  Mar- 
ket every  week  and  register. 
Each  one  receives  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  NUGENTS 
by  special  messenger  and 
receipts  are  obtained. 
There's  Business  Here! 


THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


When  to  Give 
Quantity  Prices? 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   30  | 


price,  the  large  buyer  is  making  a  nice 
profit,  the  small  buyer  has  been  forced 
out  through  inability  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  larger  buyer,  and  the 
manufacturer  is  holding  the  bag. 

Where  formerly  the  small  buyer 
bought  for  four  cents  and  sold  for  five 
cents,  making  a  profit  on  sales  of  20 
per  cent,  the  large  buyer  is  buying  at 
three  and  one-half  cents  and  selling  for 
four  and  one-half  cents,  making  a  profit 
of  22  per  cent.  He  has,  as  a  result  of 
the  "quantity  price,"  added  2  per  cent 
to  his  income,  whereas  the  small  buyer 
has  lost  out  entirely,  and  the  manufac- 
turer has  sufl'ered  a  reduction  in  his 
own  profit  to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent. 

SUDDENLY'  the  large  buyer  changes 
his  source  of  supply  and  adopts 
another  bi-anc'  of  cigars,  because  the 
manufacturer  has  been  unable  to  main- 
tain the  high  quality  of  The  General 
Rush  under  profit  depression.  So  what 
is  the  situation?  The  manufacturer 
has  lost,  the  small  buyer  has  lost,  and 
the  large  buyer  has  been  hurt  because 
of  lowered  quality,  which  has  caused  a 
loss  of  business  volume  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  his  customers. 

Let  us  analyze  a  typical  condition 
which  I  found  in  a  large  concern  which 
was  afflicted  with  the  quantity  price 
disease. 

This  company  was  selling  a  staple 
article,  and  their  top  price  gave  them 
a  gross  profit  on  sales  of  12  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  their  records 
showed  a  net  loss  of  2  per  cent  on  sales. 
This  is  what  an  analysis  disclosed: 

Quantity 

Gross     Discount  Loss  due  to 
Sales     Per  Cent  Net  Sales    Discount 

$100,000  at  Net  $100,000 

100,000  at  2  98,000         .$2,000 

400,000  at  3  388,000         12,000 

100,000  at  5  95,000           5,000 

200,000  at  6  188,000         12,000 

300,000  at  7  279,000         21,000 

$1,200,000  $1,148,000       $52,000 

The  company's  goods  had  cost  them  88 
per  cent  of  their  gross  sales,  or  $1,056,- 
000,  which  had  left  them  a  gross  profit 
of  $92,000.  Their  expenses  had  been 
$115,000,  leaving  them  a  net  loss  of 
$23,000.  If  their  volume  had  been  sold 
at  the  regular  price,  they  would  have 
profited  to  the  extent  of  $28,000.  Their 
discount  scale  ran  like  this: 

Pieces  Discount 

500    2  per  cent 

1,000    3  per  cent 

3,000    5  per  cent 

5,000    6  per  cent 

10,000    7  percent 

Thus  it  was  found  that  actual  mer- 


chandise value  to  the  extent  of  $52,000 
had  been  passed  on  to  the  customers, 
and  ultimately  to  the  consumers.  Their 
discount  scale  had  been  arbitrarily  ar- 
rived at,  the  primary  consideration  in 
the  arrangement  having  been  trade 
customs  and  competitors'  practices. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  forecast  the 
actual  volume  of  business  they  expected 
to  do  under  these  various  discount 
brackets,  and  for  this  reason  could  not 
add  the  $52,000  loss  to  all  of  their 
prices  in  proportion  to  the  total  volume 
done  under  each  bracket.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  condition  would  not  have  ob- 
tained if  they  could  have  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  reductions  in  their  reg- 
ular profits  on  the  quantity  prices  were 
offset  by  actual  savings  of  expenses  in 
handling  these  sales.  The  prices  were 
set  blindly,  with  the  usual  consequent 
loss  on  operations. 

Now,  in  order  to  absorb  this  $52,000 
loss  without  affecting  the  net  profits  of 
the  company,  this  schedule,  providing 
no  savings  were  effected  through  these 
quantity  sales  in  actual  operating  ex 
penses,  should  have  been  as  follows: 


Gross 
Sales 

Percentage 

of  Gross 

Sales 

Discoun 

Added  to  sell 

ing  Prici 

$100,000 
100,000 
400,000 
100,000 
200,000 
300,000 

8ii 
8i.i 

33% 
8% 

17 

25 

$4,361 

n',is 

4,36 
8,80 
13,00 

$1,200,000 

100 

$52,00 

FROM  this  schedule,  it  can  be  see 
that  to  the  Company's  prices  ar 
added  the  loss  through  discounts  i 
the  proportion  that  the  discount  volun 
bears  to  the  total  sales.  Now,  althoug 
the  company's  prices  would  be  som^ 
what  higher  under  the  revised  schedul 
they  could  still  maintain  the  discoui 
scale  in  vogue  in  their  industry  ar 
with  their  competitors,  and  thus  elir 
inate  the  $52,000  loss. 

There  will  be,  doubtless,  some  conte 
tions  raised  at  this  point  that  the  i 
creases  in  the  selling  prices  due  to  t 
prorating  of  the  discounts  will  tend  ' 
lower  the  volume  of  business  done  a:i 
will  result  in  a  loss  from  operatioi- 
However,  any  business  organizatii 
which  can  not  sell  its  products  at' 
Pfice  which  will  yield  a  fair  prct 
would  be  better  off  by  placing  their  :- 
vested  capital  in  secure  investments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  concei 
selling  a  number  of  different  articli. 
whether  they  are  of  related  types  r 
not,  should  have  a  separate  method! 
ascertaining  the  selling  price  of  eaii. 
Some    articles    do   not   have   the   sa'e 
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and  eliminate  waste, 


Motorized  Selling  Gains  New  Force 
With  Growth  of  Saunders  System 


^7 


NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO., 
of  Minneapolis,  reports  that 
salesmen  spend  21%  of  each 
day  driving,  5'~/c  working  on  cars 
and  only  8%  in  selling.  This  is 
an  unnecessary  indictment  of  sales 
methods. 

By  eliminating  all  work  on  cars, 
actual  selling  time  could  be  in- 
creased 62%!.  Probably  half  of  the 
21%  spent  in  driving  is  due  to 
cross-country  driving  and  "shoe- 
string" routing.  Save  this  waste  also  by  proper 
routing  and  you  treble  the  present  selling  time 
of  each  man. 

Motorized  selling  is  today  gaining  new  force 
by  use  of  Saunders  Drive-It-Yourself  System 
from  85  branches  in  the  important  cities  of  20 
states. 

Sales  executives  now  realize  that  for  traveling 
salesmen  a  motor  car  only  at  times  is  an  asset — 
at  other  times,  a  distinct  liability.  By  renting 
cars  when  an  asset  and  by  driving  a  radius  of 
25  to  60  miles  out  of  each  major  city,  your  men 
can  route  themselves  over  each  trade  territory 
more  rapidly  and  without  "doubling  back."  After 
each  trade  area  is  covered,  they  eliminate  the 
wasteful  "driving  through"  by  discarding  the  car 


for     rail     jumps     between     major 
towns  and  renting  another  car  at 
the  next  Saunders  System  station. 
This   combines   motor   car   flexi- 
bility with  speed  and  economy  of 
rail  travel.     And  it  conserves  both 
time  and  energy  of  your  men  for 
vigorous  sales  solicitations.    With- 
out a  dime  of  capital  investment  or 
supervision  on  your  part,  you  can 
place  one  or  one  hundred  cars  in 
your  sales  service  when  and  where 
you    please,    with    standard    insur- 
ance   protecting   you    against    liability,    property 
damage,  fire,  theft  and  also  collision  above  $25 
damage. 

Since  originating  the  Drive-It-Yourself  indus- 
try, Saunders  System  has  led  its  development, 
refinement  and  standardization  to  increasingly 
better  business  levels.  Clean,  new  equipment, 
standard  makes  without  ownership  marks,  Free 
Road  Service,  low  rates  and  elimination  of 
"extra  charges"  are  results  of  centralized  owner- 
ship and  10  years'  specialized  experience  in 
volume  operation. 

Traveler's  Identification  Cards — issued  with- 
out charge — are  accredited  instantly  at  all  Saun- 
ders System  stations.  May  we  send  a  card  for 
your  personal   use  and  one  for  each  salesman? 


SAUNDERS  DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF  COMPANY,  Inc.,  324  SauodJ'rr&idg:  Kanr.s  ci.y,  m 
"10  Years  of  Practical  Operation"  „^^„„  „ 
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turnover  as  others,  some  require  more 
storage  spac2,  some  require  more  capi- 
tal investment,  some  more  labor  to  pack 
and  ship,  some  more  administrative  at- 
tention, some  are  more  perishable  than 
others,  and  some  articles  are  season- 
able. If  one  takes  these  factors  into 
consideration,  he  can,  with  a  proper 
analysis  of  expenses  necessary  to  mar- 
ket these  various  articles,  scientifically 
determine  a  price  which  will  not  be 
predicated  on  the  theory  that  the  cost 
to  sell  is  the  same  in  every  instance. 
These  facts  are  pertinent  when  we  ap- 
proach the  other  side  of  the  quantity 
price  theory  in  determining  the  exact 
amount  of  expenses  saved  through 
quantity  sales. 

If  it  can  be  definitely  and  scien- 
tifically determined  that  an  actual  sav- 
ing can  be  made  in  production,  selling, 
shipping  and  administration,  quantity 
prices  are  all  right.  However,  where  a 
concern  is  manufacturing  a  standard 
article,  it  does  not  matter  to  the  pro 
duction  department  whether  a  millior 
pieces  are  sold  in  lots  of  one  thousanc 
or  ten  thousand;  and  if  the  article  i: 
packed  in  standard  packages  it  matter: 

ttle  to  the  shipping  department.  I 
the  increased  volume  doesn't  decreasi 
the  selling  and  administrative  overheac 
to  the  extent  that  such  reduction  offset 
the  reduction  in  selling  price,  the  good 
are  better  off  in  the  company's  ware 
house. 


E.  M.  Staehle 

Formerly  in  charge  of  industrial  ac 
vertising  for  the  Westinghouse  Elec' 
trie  and  Manufacturing  Company 
East  Pittsburgh,  has  become  Easter 
Representative  of  the  Keystone  Minin 
Catalogs,  succeeding  Edward  B.  Da; 
He  will  have  his  headquarters  at  th 
offices  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Compan; 
New  York,  which  recently  acquired  th 
Keystone   catalogs   and   directories. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  fc 
"7-11"  candy,  manufactured  by  I 
Auerbach  and   Sons. 

Raymond  T.  O'Connell 

Manager  of  the  service  departmei, 
of  the  Textile  World  and  an  instruetc 
in  advertising  at  New  York  Unive 
sity,  will  be  the  lecturer  in  a  cour: 
in  business  paper  advertising  at  Ne 
York  University. 

The  Pratt  &  Lindsey 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  a 
nounce  the  removal  of  their  offices 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

H.  Dayton  Crouell 

Formerly  in  the  advertising  depai 
ment  of  Sport  Life  Magazine,  is  nc 
associated  with  Dream  World  and  Tr 
Detective  Mysteries. 

The  Erickson  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertisii: 
for  the  Miller  Rubber  Company,  Akrc. 
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Popular   Radio 

goes  to  large  size 

429   line   standard   with 
May  Anniversary  Number 

This  is  the  second  step  in  Popular  Radio's  big  campaign 
to  increase  newsstand  sales  and  add  50,000  more  sub- 
scriptions to  the  25,000  now  on  its  books. 

The  new  rates  are  temporary.  While  they  last  advertisers 
will  enjoy  more  circulation,  positions  with  reading,  larger 
space,  without  increased  cost. 

Old  New 

224    lines   (S^n)  $300  286  lines  Cr'n)  $300 

112    lines   (jut)  165  143  lines  (j^)  150 

56    lines  .G^n)  90  71  lines   (^1)  7  5 


space   sold  only  in  double  column,  single  column,  half 
column,  page  and  Vs  page  units. 

New  429  line  page  at  $400  gives  91%  more  lines  for  33% 
more  rate. 

Press  date  is  advanced  five  days.     Last  copy  for  May  goes 
to  printer  March  15th. 


Popular  Radio 

Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established  1922  Chicago 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 


Why  Should  Real  Estate 
Be  Subject  to  Spasms? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  281 


fore  the  boom  Florida  was  full  of  such 
houses.  Its  communities  grew  by 
building  them.  Today,  in  the  mad  ex- 
citement, nobody  has  time  to  think  of 
anything  smaller  than  the  millionaire's 
ocean-front  bungalow. 

However,  Florida  will  go  back  to  it, 
and  there  may  be  a  fortune  there  for 
the  fellow  who  does,  in  Florida  homes, 
what  Henry  Ford  did  in  automobiles 
when  others  were  building  them  for 
millionaires. 

I  AM  writing  this  in  a  section  of 
California  that,  years  ago,  had  its 
real  estate  spasm,  and  has  not  yet 
really  recovered.  Anybody  with  six 
thousand  dollars  to  spend  could  have  a 
bewildering  choice  of  bungalows.  And 
this  is  a  community  with  many  property 
owners  who  have  bungalows  and  apart- 
ments to  rent  to  visitors.  They  have 
discovered  real  estate  as  an  investment, 
and  are  getting  better  returns  from 
their  capital  than  any  sound  securities 
would  yield.  They  have  learned  that 
real  estate  is  a  good  basket  for  your 
eggs  if  you  put  them  in  and  watch  the 
basket. 

The  first  thing  I  ever  wrote  for 
George  Horace  Lorimer  was  a  short 
yarn  about  a  quaint  character  who  had 
become  rich  in  real  estate.  "Write  me 
a  little  piece  about  him,"  suggested 
Lorimer  when  I  told  him  of  this  char- 
acter's admiration  of  his  Self-Made 
Merchant  letters.  The  point  of  the 
magazine  story  was  that  Doctor  So- 
and-So,  a  millionaire  from  the  Middle 
West,  had  an  office  opposite  the  Wal- 
dorf. His  Eastern  business  affairs  were 
not  many,  so  he  employed  only  an  of- 
fice boy.  At  noon,  they  shut  the  office 
up,  and  the  Doctor  took  the  office  boy 
to  lunch.  And  as  the  Waldorf  was 
handiest,  they  went  there. 

This  Doctor  made  his  money  by  in- 
vesting the  profits  from  a  publishing 
business  in  local  real  estate  in  his  city. 
Real  estate  never  failed  him,  because 
he  selected  on  the  lines  of  the  city's 
growth.  Once  a  friend  came  to  him 
with  a  mine.  Ten  thousand  dollars  in- 
vested in  development  work  would  al- 
most certainly  pay  fifty  thousand  profit 
within  a  year.  The  Doctor  believed  his 
friend.  He  had  ten  thousand  handy 
from  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  real  estate. 
The  mine  did  pan  out  big  in  less  than 
a  year.  But  the  Doctor's  money  wasn't 
in  it,  and  he  had  no  regrets. 

"If  I'd  put  that  money  in  the  mine, 
and  made  so  much  that  quick,"  he  said, 
"it  would  forever  have  spoiled  me  for 
investing  in  local  real  estate,  and 
eventually  I'd  'a'  gone  broke  in  mining 
or  some  other  speculation." 

About  real  estate  as  an  investment, 


the  real  estate  fraternity  has  taught 
the  public  but  one  fundamental — that 
it  is  an  economy  as  well  as  a  virtue  to 
own  your  own  home.  First,  money  in 
the  savings  bank,  then  life  insurance, 
and  third,  the  installment  purchase  of 
a  home — those  are  the  three  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  young  couple  starting 
out  in  life,  and  year  after  year  thou- 
sands of  them  make  the  first  payment 
on  a  cottage.  The  installment  house 
is  a  staple  of  the  real  estate  business. 
Speculation  in  it  is  exceptional,  and  re- 
strained. 

But  for  the  rest  of  real  estate,  the 
general  public  thinks  of  it,  not  as  some- 
thing to  be  bought  like  bonds  or  stocks, 
with  the  surplus  of  income,  but  as  some- 
thing that  may  make  one  rich  over- 
night. In  the  speculative  spasms  that 
come  in  the  community  from  time  to 
time,  and  occasionally  as  a  national 
excitement,  people  who  have  been  put- 
ting money  away  in  safe  places  draw 
out  millions  to  margin  property  "site 
unseen." 

Such  a  viewpoint  is  unfair  toward  the 
real  estate  business,  as  well  as  harmful 
to  the  community.  You  must  know 
cities  and  towns  which  have  been  set 
back  years  in  normal  growth  by  a  few 
short  months  of  real  estate  specula- 
tion. 

LAND  values  grow  with  community 
growth,  and  they  cannot  be  forced. 
The  results  of  cumulative  growth  are 
often  realized  in  quick  development  of 
a  certain  section  that  has  come  into 
its  own,  but  if  the  development  froths 
up  into  a  boom  there  is  usually  a  set- 
back. 

It  isn't  possible  to  get  something- 
for  nothing  in  real  estate,  any  more 
than  in  steel  profits  or  railroad  earn- 
ings, but  real  estate,  well  chosen  and 
supervised,  will  make  more  money  for 
invested  capital  than  anything  else  ex- 
cept one's  own  business.  It  will  make 
money  on  straight  earnings  from  use, 
and  in  many  cases  yield  a  profit  on  the 
"unearned  increment." 

"Several  million  dollars  are  coming 
into  this  town  the  next  few  months,"  a 
hotel  man  in  West  Florida  told  me. 
Local  people  had  bought  logged-off 
lands  for  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  years 
ago,  and  held  them,  and  had  now  sold 
out  at  a  big  profit.  When  I  suggested 
that  the  town  ought  to  be  prime  ter- 
ritory for  bond  salesmen,  however,  the 
man  shook  his  head. 

"Our  folks  are  used  to  eight  and  ten 
per  cent  on  money.  The  kind  of  bonds 
that  are  safe  don't  pay  that,  and  the 
kind  that  they've  bought  in  the  past 
weren't    any    good. 

You  will  find  these  folks  everywhere. 
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More  Worlds  to  Conquer 


There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  Alexander's 
ambition;  but  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
with  his  mformation. 

There  were  whole  scads  ofunconquered  world 
lying  around,  of  whose  existence  he  knew  nothing. 
But  what  is  more  important  still,  Alexander  had 
very  signally  failed  really  to  conquer  that  part  of 
the  world  he  thought  was  his.  He  held  all  the  big 
cities,  had  branch  offices  in  the  high  spots  both 
ways  from  Macedonia,  with  a  few  tax  jobbers  in 
between.  Yet  there  were  millions  of  folks  out  in 
the  sticks  and  in  the  small  towns  who  had  never 
heard  of  Alex.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  if  he 
had  really  done  a  thorough  job  of  conquering 
these  folks,  his  world  kingdom  would  not  have 
blown  up  so  quickly. 

Among  American  manufacturers  we  list  a  lot 
of  Alexanders.  They  sit  on  top  of  the  world, 
pointing  with  pride  to  their  volume  of  business  in 


Detroit  or  the  number  of  dealers  in  New  York. 
But  they  do  not  realize  the  untouched  possibilities 
in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  or  in 
Herkimer  County.  Like  Alexander,  they  sigh  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer  while  the  major  portion 
of  their  known  world  pays  them  no  tribute  what- 
soever. 

To  these  manufacturers.  Comfort  offers  a  new 
market,  just  as  large  as  their  old  one;  a  secondary 
market,  perhaps,  because  it  is  a  little  harder  to 
reach  and  a  little  harder  to  sell,  but  a  prosperous, 
profitable  market,  none  the  less. 

In  addition.  Comfort  is  prepared  to  show  any 
manufacturer  how  he  can  get  the  necessary  distri- 
bution to  sell  this  rural  market.  To  that  end. 
Comfort  invites  your  correspondence.  Comfort  is 
a  necessary  medium  to  any  manufacturer  who  seeks 
complete  coverage  of  his  possible  markets,  who 
really  desires  complete  conquest  of  his  world. 


THE   KEY   TO   HAPPINESS   AND   SUCCESS    IN    OVER    A   MILLION    FARM    HOMES 

W.  H.  GANNETT,  PUB., Inc. 


NEW  YORK  •  250   Park   Ave 


AUGUSTA,   MAINE 


CHICAGO  •   1635    Marquette   Bldg. 
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"Advertisers,"  said  the  architect, 
"ought  to  keep  on  advertising. 
Who  were  the  two  men  who 
made  the  first  successful  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  in  an  airplane? 
I'll  bet  you've  forgotten  them. 
Did  I  say  advertisers  OUGHT 
to  keep  on  advertising?  I 
meant  MUST." 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1925—11,660) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member    A.    B.    C.  Member    A.    B.    P.,    Inc. 
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but  they  are  a  pretty  slender  crowd 
compared  with  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  put  their  money  into  securi- 
ties and  thrift  institutions.  Real  estate 
as  a  solid  everyday  investment  is  some- 
thing Americans  have  still  to  discover, 
and  the  real  estate  business  is  fully 
twenty  years  behind  the  procession  in 
creating  an  investment  public. 

The  real  estate  man  who  knows  his 
business  is  constantly  teaching  clients 
the  art  of  realty  investment.  He  goes 
to  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  widow, 
with  a  store,  an  apartment  building  or 
a  residence,  all  set  forth  in  terms  of 
price,  cash  payment,  mortgage,  income 
and  probable  increase  in  value  over  a 
term  of  years,  and  sells  his  proposition 
as  the  banker  sells  bonds. 

HIS  business  is  fundamentally 
sound.  But  it  has  never  reached 
the  teaching  stage  through  which  other 
investment  business  has  passed. 

"Why  not  teaching  to  cure  the 
spasms  in  real  estate?"  suggests  a 
friend  of  mine.  "I  find  that  there's  a 
better  foundation  to  begin  building  on 
than  the  investment  bankers  had  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Every  newspaper  in 
the  land  prints  a  real  estate  page  at 
least  once  a  week;  many  of  them  run 
realty  sections  Sundays,  and  there  is 
real  estate  news  every  day. 

"If  the  real  estate  men  could  get  to- 
gether on  some  constructive  plan  they 
could  start  locally  almost  anywhere. 
It  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  organize  a 
national  association  or  to  raise  a  big 
advertising  fund.  An  advertising  man 
would  take  hold  of  the  local  real  estate 
pages  as  a  starter.  He  would  get  the 
best  heads  in  the  business,  locally,  to 
say  something  about  the  growth  of  the 
community — in  which  directions  it  was 
expanding,  how  fast  it  was  reaching  out 
Washington  Street,  and  why  the  char- 
acter of  Hill  Avenue  was  changing,  and 
how  much  values  had  increased  in  the 
Heights    section    the    past    five    years. 

"Speculation  brings  a  certain  amount 
of  growth,  but  at  an  awful  cost  to  the 
community.  Investment  would  bring 
just  as  much  growth,  steadily,  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  The  savings  bank  de- 
positor doesn't  expect  his  balance  sud- 
denly to  double,  the  policyholder  knows 
that  protection  is  what  he  really  buys, 
the  bond  purchaser  starts  out  with  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  get  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  a  coupon  twice  each 
year.  Land  isn't  a  bit  different.  It 
will  earn  so  much  money,  and  no  more, 
according  to  its  value  to  somebody  who 
can  use  it  for  a  bungalow  or  filling  sta- 
tion, and  any  competent  realty  appraiser 
can  show  you  how  the  wheels  go  round 
— so  much  investment,  so  much  rent, 
so  much  for  insurance,  taxes,  etc. 

"The  other  investment  specialists 
have  let  folks  see  the  wheels  go  round. 
So.  I  think  the  first  real  real  estate 
page  started  in  a  newspaper  will  find  as 
keen  an  audience  as  any  other  invest- 
ment news.  And  the  first  realtor  who 
uses  his  paid  advertising  to  offer  ad- 
visory service,  instead  of  specific  pieces 
of  property,  will  find  people  shoveling 
a  path  to  his  door." 
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Judge  is  going  ahead 

Net  sale  has  more  than  doubled  under  management  of 
present  owners. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advertisers  whose  copy  has  now 
started  or  is  about  to  start  in  Judge. 


American  Tel  &  Tel 

Mennen  Company 

Liggett  &  Myers 

American  Bond  &  Mortgage 

American  Chicle 

Forhan  Company 

Douglas  Shoe  Company 

United  Hotels  Company 

Gen.  Tire  tSz.  Rubber  Co. 

Durham  Duplex  Razor 

Old  Town  Canoe 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 


Fisk  Tire  Company 
Santa  Fe  Railway 
Dunhill  Cigarettes 
Ansco  Cameras 
MoUe   Shaving  Cream 
Freshman  Radio 
AUerton  Houses 
American  Tobacco  Co. 
Tycos  Thermometers 
Coty,  Inc. 
Boston  Garters 
Kelly-Springfield 
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Absorbine  Plant. 

"We  look,  upon  the  wonderful 
reader  interest  maintained  by 
Oral  Hygiene  in  a  somewhat 
selfish  way,  for  it  means  that 
our  announcements  get  a  fuller 
measure  of  circulation." — W. 
I\  Yoiiiuj,  Inc.,  Ahsorhine,  Jr. 


ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  Dentist — Every  Month 

Home  office.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Chicago.  W.  B. 
Conant,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.;  New  York,  Stuart 
M.  Stanley,  53  Park  Place:  St.  Louis,  A.  D 
McKinnev,  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.;  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Roger   A.    Johnstone,   Ale.randcr   Blda. 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service : 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7.500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep   it   up  to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged      by       cities       and 

5.  Special    Bulletins.       Latest 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 
15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.   Bowling  Green   7966 


In  Sharper  Focus 


WiU 


lam 


R.  Hotchkin 


MY  father's  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  merchant  who  stuck  so 
close  to  his  business  that  he  was 
burned  to  death  after  he  had  closed  his 
store  on  Christmas  Eve,  supposedly 
while  buried  in  the  figures  of  his  pre- 
holiday  sales.  Such  is  my  birthright 
to  retailing. 

Most    of    my    other    ancestors    were 
preachers — practically  all  of  them  were 


Puritans — back  to  Governor  Bradford, 
of   Plymouth   Colony,   himself. 

Can  you  imagine  it?  Page  Charles 
Darwin ! 

As  to  advertising,  I  was  a  "town 
crier"  the  very  first  day  that  I  was 
born — crying  out  to  Providence,  much 
as  Fred"  Aldred  and  Gordon  Schon- 
farber  do  it  all  over  Rhode  Island  to- 
day. They  say  I  kept  everlastingly  at 
it  for  years. 

At  the  age  of  seven  I  did  bill  posting, 
on  the  woodshed,  to  exploit  my  first 
store,  where  I  sold  "busy-work" — 
picture  cut-outs,  pin-wheels  and  other 
wares  from  my  own  factories  (like 
Macy's)  for  pins  and  bottles.  The  pins 
were  negotiable  through  my  mother 
who  paid  me  Ic  for  twenty.  The  bottles 
were  cashed  by  my  father  who  was  a 
country  doctor,  and  used  them. 

Yes,  I  was  a  good  merchant  then. 

My  family  tried  to  make  a  preacher 
out  of  me— and  nearly  did.  I  also  had 
yearnings  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  But 
grandpa's  blood  told — also  necessity. 
My  father's  health  broke  down  and  I 
had  to  go  to  work.  Since  I  had  been 
permitted  by  the  local  storekeeper  to 
run  down  to  the  cellar  and  get  kerosene 
and  potatoes  for  him  and  at  times  to 
cut  off  a  plug  of  chewing  tobacco  for 
men  in  a  hurry,  there  was  one  job  I 
knew,  and  Wm.  F.  Gable  &  Co.,  Al- 
toona.   Pa.,  hired   me. 

My  political  and  religious  contribu- 
tions to  the  local  newspapers  amused 
and  highly  interested  my  employer  and 
he    asked    me    to   try    the    advertising. 


Gee,  it  was  great  fun!  Then  A.  A. 
Christian,  advertising  manager  for 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  saw 
some  of  my  direct  mail  stuff  and 
hunted  me  up.  John  Wanamaker  found 
that  I  was  the  grandson  of  his  old 
rural  clergyman  friend,  and  though 
suspicious  about  it,  took  the  chance. 
After  three  years  in  Philadelphia,  the 
New  York  store  needed  an  advertising 
manager  and  I  was  sent  to  fill  the  job. 
Two  weeks  later  J.  W.  contracted  for 
a  full  page  each  week  day  in  the  New 
York  Times — starting  Adolph  Ochs  to 
wealth  and  my  right  arm  to  ruin.  We 
simultaneously  started  selling  pianos. 
The  trade  prophesied  ruin.  But  the 
piano-player  had  arrived,  and  the  ag- 
gressive and  picturesque  battle  of 
words  between  John  Irving  Romer  for 
the  Pianola  and  myself  for  the  An- 
gelus  was  credited  by  the  Musical 
Courier — in  words  of  such  fulsome 
praise  as  I  would  not  repeat — with  giv- 
ing such  desire-compelling  publicity  to 
this  miracle  mechanism  that  the  piano 
industry  attained  its  first  great  devel- 
opment. A  million-dollar  piano  business 
was  secured  by  Wanamaker's  in  a  half 
dozen  years. 

After  ten  years  of  sawing  wood  and 
splitting  infinitives  at  Wanamaker's, 
Gimbel  Brothers  lured  me  into  manag- 
ing the  advertising  for  their  New  York 
store,  just  opened.  Three  years  on 
that  hectic  job  convinced  me  that  I 
needed  a  "rest"  and  I  went  into  the 
agency  game  for  three  years. 

The  BIG  IDEA  that  took  me  out  of 
the  department  store  work  was  to  de- 
velop my  Successful  Store  Promotion 
Service,  "syndicated  to  retailers.  Yes, 
it  really  was  "successful" — else  I  might 
today  be  raving  in  print  about  the 
glories  of  the  gorgeous,  glittering, 
glamourous  silks  of  this  amazing 
season ! 

Having  been  a  wiz  at  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  I  became  a  Solver  of  Problems 
for  merchants  and  advertisers — been 
doing  it  for  the  past  twelve  years — 
served  more  than  a  thousand  different 
merchants  and  advertisers  and  have 
never  been  asked  for  a  dollar  back. 
That's  why  I  still  believe  in  that  busi- 
ness principle. 

What  was  my  most  successful  pro- 
motion? 

Selling  that  recent  expedition  to 
Bermuda  to  a  whole  boatload  of  the 
Winter  Golf  League  and  making  them 
like  it. 

My  pet  fad?  Golf.  There  were  73 
prizes  awarded  at  Bermuda  and  I 
didn't  get  hit.  Neither  did  I  lose  any 
money  on  my  golf  bets.  I'm  a  mer- 
chant— do  good  merchandising  on  the 
first  tee  and  protect  the  profits. 

Author  of  two  books  on  store- 
keeping.  The  librarian  of  the  Harvard 
University  Gi-aduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  recently  wrote  me  that 
old  copy  of  my  "Manual  of  Successful 
Storekeeping"  was  worn  out.  Wanted, 
a  new  copy.  Probably  used  it  for  a' 
door  stop. 

Best  thing  I  ever  wrote?  Hasn'ti 
been  published  yet. 

Best  job  I  ever  did?     The  next  one, 
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J  &  C  Paper  -  and  the  D  ^  C  Idea  File 


The  old  psalmist  was  right  —  "Of 
making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end." 
Much  studying  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  But  often,  as  we  sit  down  to  tackle 
another  printing  problem,  there  comes  a 
vagrant  recollection,  elusive  as  a  wisp  of 
smoke,  of  something  we  dimly  remember 
as  "just  the  thing."  But  we  can't  lay 
our  hands  on  it. 

That's    where    the   D  ^  C    idea    file 


comes  in.  Compact,  yet  it  contains  many 
helpful  pieces  that  come  to  you  through 
the  year.  So  convenient  you'll  keep  it 
right  in  your  own  desk.  For  in  those 
pieces  you'll  find  all  the  essentials  and 
worthwhile  variations  of  your  daily 
printing  needs.  You'll  find  it  a  big  help — a 
real  source  of  inspiration.  You  should  get 
this  series.  Ask  your  local  paper  distrib- 
uter— his  name  is  in  the  list  given  below. 


DILI. ^  COLLINS 

^SMasfer  Shakers  ^>^§^  ofTrinting  Papers 

List  of  Dill  ^  Collins   Co.'s   distributers  and  their  offices 


Atlanta — The  Chatfield  Is  Woods  Companv 
Baltimore— J.  Francis  Hock  Is  Co. 
Boston — John  Carter  \3'  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo— The  Union  Paper  Is  Twine  Company 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  is  Woods  Companv 
Cleveland— The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co.  ' 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  iS  Twine  Co. 
Hartford— John  Carter  l£  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Bermingham,  Little  H  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  is  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  .*\.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NewYorkCity— Marqiiardt,BlakeyDecker,Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  W  Wright  Paper  Co. 


\e\v  York  City — M.  y  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Portland,  Ore.— Blake,  McFall  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Sacramento,  Calif. — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — .Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
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^rl  Center,  65  (Scat  56'''  cJircl,  nulil   lllarcl,  &'' 


crucian  r^A^criiliard  luis  come  h  l/-iineytca  jor  ^oocl.  rjie 
lias  asKca  iite  —  a  stranger — io  tcrtle  a  cofclial  inpiia= 
tiovi  to  vou  to  visit  his  cxiiioiiion  in  ilie  L^lrt  \^enter. 
cJnere  are proojs  oj  iiiaiw  of  the  extraordinarv posters  tliat 
iiiacie  hull  jor  so  inanv  years  the  most  conspicuous  Ji^iire 
in  (buropcan  advertising  art.  cJherc  are  the  cunning 
packages  dyJ)ernharcl  has  destgnea.  .  .  ij  pou  chanced  lo 
Visit  his  studio  you  leould  come  home  and  talk  excitedly 
about  his  color,  his  versatility,  his  slioiemanship   and    the 

merciless  practicality  oj  his  daring 

PAUL   HOLLISTER  oj  BARTON,   DURSTINE   &- OSBORN 


/ok  Jt..  C>Sc.™/u..-J  rJUio,£ru..s  f7]nnc.r,  lie.  Q/orlc 


Action  Promised  in 
Florida  Fraud  Cases 

FRAUDS  and  fakers  in  the  Florida 
real  estate  field  may  be  expected 
to  show  signs  of  fight  following 
announcement  of  a  joint  operating  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  movement  and  Florida 
business  interests,  designed  to  protect 
the  nation-wide  public  from  land  swin- 
dles in  that  State. 

Active  participants  in  the  drive  will 
be  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  affiliated  local  bureaus  in  43  cities 
and  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, representing  176  local  commer- 
cial bodies. 

The  announcement  followed  receipt 
by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  a  letter  from  A.  A.  Coult, 
general  secretary  of  the  Florida  cham- 
ber, confirming  the  arrangement  and 
stating  that  all  information  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  chamber  will  be  placed 
immediately  at  the  disposal  of  the  bu- 
reau's investigators. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  general  manager  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City,  on  returning  from  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  arrangements  were  made 
to  launch  the  work,  stated  that  a  mini- 
mum of  three  months'  activity  is  con- 
templated, with  extensions  of  time  as 
conditions  warrant. 

"John  N.  Carver,  former  manager  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  at  Buffalo, 
has  been  on  the  ground  for  three 
months  surveying  conditions,"  said  Mr. 
Kenner,  "and  now  he  is  to  have  at  his 
disposal  a  staff  of  field  investigators 
who  will  work  closely  with  State  and 
Federal  officials.  In  cooperation  with 
H.  G.  Mitchell,  manager  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
A.  A.  Coult  of  the  Florida  State  Cham- 
ber, Garver  already  has  developed  evi- 
dence in  several  important  cases  which 
soon  will  be  subjects  for  action." 

It  was  stated  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
that  Edward  A.  Schwab,  in  charge  of 
national  fraud  investigations,  expects 
to  leave  for  Florida  soon  to  help  get  the 
work  under  way. 


W imberly-Hubbard  Agency,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  adopted  by  the 
Wimberly  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Max  E.  Shippee, 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Company's  Fort 
Worth  store,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  new  branch  office  which  the  com- 
pany has  opened  in   Houston. 

The  General  Industries  Company 

Elyria,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
Juvenile  Talking  Machines,  Meissel- 
bach  fishing  reels,  and  other  devices, 
has  secured  the  manufacturing  and 
selling  rights  to  the  Dulce-Tone  radio- 
phonograph  link  and  loud  speaker,  for- 
merly made  by  the  Tagle  Company, 
Cleveland.  The  Powers-House  Com- 
pany of  the  latter  city  will  continue 
to  direc*-  the  Dulce-Tone  advertising. 
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The  Circus  Adjective 

The  old-fashioned  circus  handbill  is 
now  rarely  seen.  What  is  more  the 
kind  of  adjective  that  used  to  flourish 
in  it  is  all  but  extinct.  The  description 
of  the  bareback  riders  of  the  circus  as 
the  most  stupendous  aggregation  of 
equestrienne  talent  in  the  universe  now 
raises  only  a  smile.  For  language  as 
hyperbolical  one  must  turn  to  political 
oratory. 

Time  was  when  advertising  copy 
rivaled  the  circus  poster.  A  sale  was 
stupendous,  for  nothing  like  it  had  ever 
happened  in  the  annals  of  trade.  Hardly 
a  trace  of  this  is  now  left.  Advertisers 
have  reacted  strongly  against  this  ex- 
travagant use  of  language.  As  one  of 
them  recently  pointed  out,  exaggeration 
is  more  apt  to  amuse  people  than  to 
amaze  them. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  right  ad- 
jective is  still  difficult.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  advertising  fraternity 
might  well  go  into  the  advertising  busi- 
ness itself  and  publish  an  appeal  for 
a  new  set  of  adjectives,  the  old  supply 
(laving  been  worn  threadbare.  So  might 
just  as  well  the  politicians,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  poets.  What  is  needed,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  new  supply  of  adjectives. 

Of  those  the  supply  is  always  more 
than  adequate,  as  a  Keats  or  a  Cole- 
ridge has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrat- 
ing. Wonder  and  astonishment  are 
among  the  least  stable  and  persuasive 
of  mental  states.  Interest  and  imag- 
ination are  always  to  be  had  for  the 
asking. 


W  altiT  E.  Lopeman 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Sandusky  Cement  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sitaiiley  B.  Reed 

Formerly  director  of  service  for  the 
Frank  D.  Jacobs  Company,  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  Convention  Com- 
mittee. The  Poor  Richard  Club  is 
Philadelphia's  advertising  club. 

Guy  Broun  Jf  iser 

Formerly  of  the  Studebaker  Corpo- 
ration, South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed art  director  for  the  Robbins  & 
Pearson   Co.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Dorfan  Company,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  Loco-Builder  electric 
trains.  

Boston  Export  Round  Table 

Will  hold  a  dinner  and  smoker- 
conference  on  the  evening  of  March  5 
at  the  Boston  City  Club.  Speakers 
will  include  Chauncey  D.  Snow,  Man 
ager.  Foreign  Commerce  Department, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Thomas  W.  Pelham,  Director  of  Sales, 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company;  Ernst 
B.  Filsinger,  Export  Manager,  Law- 
rence &  Company;  and  Warren  L. 
Hoagland,  Foreign  Sales  Manager,  L. 
S.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter,  Inc. 


Marc  h — o  u  r 
biggest  Issue 


Advertisers  invested  more 
money  in  our  March 
issue  than  in  any  other 
issue  in  the  history  of 
"Good  Hardware," 


TRADE  DIVISION 

The  butterick  Publishing  Company 

912  Broadway,  New  York 
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THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal, 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &"  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


Advertising 


^ 


Typographc 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the 
full  page  advertisement 
enjoys  an  advantage 
over  its  little  brother, 
the  eighth-page  adver- 
tisement. The  small 
advertiser  can  greatly 
reduce  his  disadvant- 
age by  using  our  typog- 
raphy based  on  twenty 
years'  experience. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 
431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


TESTIMONIALS  B 


Our  photostats  t 


What  Happened  in  the    , 
Thermiodyne  "Mistake"? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   21 J 


)r  you.    You  want  photostats  when 

got  them  to  yeu. 
loto-PrInt  Corporation 


with  the  distribution  groups.  Ralph 
Borsodi,  who  is  the  author  of  a  book 
called  "National  Advertising  versus 
Prosperity,"  had  a  long  interview  in 
Women's  Wear  in  which  he  made  the 
point  that  the  retailer,  in  principle,  is 
a  representative  of  the  consumer  and 
not,  as  national  advertisers  insist 
upon,  an  outlet  for  the  manufacturer 
and,  therefore,  an  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  advertiser. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  concludes 
that  the  retailer  owes  no  allegiance 
for  price  maintenance  to  the  manufac- 
turer, but  owes  his  first  duty  to  the 
consumer  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  he  can. 

IT  is  well,  now,  to  interject  some 
definite  facts  regarding  the  Ther- 
miodyne sale.  Not  finding  such  defi- 
nite facts  in  the  discussion  going 
on  in  the  trade,  the  writer  made  his 
own  investigation.  He  first  sought  out 
John  W.  Guibord,  president  of  the 
Thermiodyne  Radio  Corporation.  Mr. 
Guibord,  realizing  that  his  merchandis- 
ing plans  had  become  a  center  of  con- 
troversy, readily  consented  to  tell  the 
facts.     He  said : 

"I  had  expected  to  see  and  comment 
on  the  Wanamaker  copy  before  it  was 
printed,  but  somehow  it  didn't  happen. 
I  regret  that  such  a  statement  ap- 
peared. The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
quite  simple  and  the  conclusion  drawn 
in  the  Wanamaker  advertising  are  cer- 
tainly broad  and  hardly  warranted. 
Like  other  radio  manufacturers,  we 
planned  for  a  big  year  in  1925  and, 
like  other  radio  manufacturers,  we  ran 
into  what  the  trade  is  already  aware 
was  a  year  of  overproduction.  We 
spent  approximately  $500,000  on  ad- 
vertising, which  was  pretty  broadly 
scattered  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  papers,  etc.,  and  its  quality  as 
advertising  was  quite  usual  and,  I  am 
certain,  of  at  least  average  compe- 
tency. 

"This  advertising  pulled  in  no 
greater  or  no  less  ratio  than  radio 
advertising  did  for  other  companies  in 
1925,  and  to  hint  that  our  whole  na- 
tional advertising  program  was  a 
failure  is  entirely  wrong.  It  is  true 
that  we  manufactured  a  great  many 
more  sets  than  we  sold,  but  no  greater 
roportion  than  any  other  company, 
n  only  one  respect  was  our  plan  a 
ailure  and  this  had  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  do  with  the  advertising.  We 
made  a  special  deal,  for  New  York 
City  alone,  with  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  by  which  our  sets  were  put  in 
their  windows  and  the  store  referred 
any  inquiries  they  had  from  customers 
to  a  separate  corporation  of  our  own — 


a  retail  service  organization  which  had 
every  facility  for  serving  the  consumer. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  entirely 
confined  to  New  York  and  that  when 
this  plan  did  not  produce  the  expected 
sales  and  inquiries,  the  failure,  such  as 
it  was,  was  confined  entirely  to  New 
York,  and  was  only  an  incident  in  our 
campaign  as  a  whole.  I  would  not  say 
that  the  United  Cigar  Stores  regis- 
tered a  failure  any  more  than  I  should 
say  that  the  Thermiodyne  Company  as 
a  whole  suffered  a  failure.  It  was 
simply  an  individual,  separate  experi- 
ment which  did  not  'pan  out,'  at  least 
to  the  extent  we  had  hoped. 

"Good  business  simply  impelled  us  to 
sell  a  considerable  quantity  of  these 
sets  as  best  we  could.  We  did  not  even 
sell  them  direct  to  Wanamaker's.  We 
sold  them  to  a  merchandise  broker,  or 
distributing  broker,  who  in  turn  sold 
them  to  Wanamaker.  Our  other  selling 
work  went  on  as  before,  and  it  was  not 
by  any  means  our  experiment  with  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  overproduction,  which 
was  almost  universal  in  the  radio  field 
in  1925.  We  will  advertise  almost  as 
heavily  in  1926  as  we  did  in  1925.  Our 
national  advertising  has  not  been  a 
failure." 

HERE  we  have  proof  from  first  hand 
source  that  the  statements  of  the 
Wanamaker  store  are  misleading. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
spend  half  a  million  dollars  on  national 
advertising  in  order  to  sell  goods  in 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  in  New  York 
alone!  The  picture  which  Wanamaker 
draws  "of  a  really  great  product  suf- 
fering because  of  an  unwise  plan  of 
distribution"  is  equally  misleading. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  about  the 
Thermiodyne  general  plan  of  distribu- 
tion, which  is  the  same  as  every  other 
radio  company's  plan — with,  of  course, 
the  exception  of  the  New  York  United 
Cigar  Stores  selling  experiment. 

Equally  uncalled  for  is  the  infer- 
ence given  in  the  Wanamaker  ad  that 
"big,  national  campaigns  of  advertis- 
ing, with  double  page  spreads  in 
national  magazines  and  important  c'>'' 
dailies"  were  a  business  error  in  this 
instance.  The  subtle  suggestion  of- 
fered by  the  Wanamaker  ad  seems  to 
be  that  the  national  advertising  ex- 
penditure, if  avoided,  would  have 
enabled  the  manufacturer  to  sell  to 
the  public,  through  department  stores 
like  Wanamaker's,  the  sets  at  the 
present  sale  price  of  approximately 
half  the  full  advertised  price.  Quite 
obviously,  no  company  could  make  and 
sell  sets  of  the  same  quality  at  such  a 
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The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A  FAMILY  appeal  magazine  delivered  to  the  homes 
of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  (757,443 
A.  B.  C.  Audit)  members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  read  by  over  two  and  one  half  million  people  in 
their  immediate  families. 

The  returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  COLUMBIA 
subscribers  show  that  every  copy  of  COLUMBIA  has 
3.6  readers,  grouped  thus: 


Men 
Women 
Boys  under  18 
Girls  under  18 


1,211,908 

1,060,420 

249,980 

244,336 


Total     2,766,644 


The  Knights 

of 
Columbus 


Publish,   print  and   circulate   COLUMBIA    from 
their  own  printing  plant  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Eastern    Offic. 


134   S.    La   Salle   Si. 
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OIL,  $150,000,000 
LIVESTOCK,  $120,000,000 

the   Star-Telegram   and   Record- 


That's   the   kind 
Telegram. 

The  newspapers  with  a  Billion  Dollar  Territory  all  their  own 

NET  PAID  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  OVER   120,000 

NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  115,000 

More   circulation    in    this    territory    than    any    three    other   newspapers    combined. 
Wilhoul    the    use    of    conlesis    or    premiums. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

(EVENING) 

FoRT  Worth  Record-Telegram 

(MORNING) 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


LND   SUNDAY   RECORD 


A.   L.   SHUMAN 
•  President   and   Adv.    Dir. 
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Printed     from     electrotype     from 
direct-line    woodcut.  Send    for 

tpectal  portfolio  about   direct-line 


a    long-life   electrotype.     No   charge. 

FIELD  &  BEATTIE,  Inc. 

227  Fulton  Street  New  York 

Oier    „nr-lhir,l    of    a    century    on     Fullon    Street 


reduction  as  an  ordinary  operation  of 
business.  Further,  the  statement  was 
made  by  Wanamaker  that  the  Thermio- 
dyne  people  planned  to  sell  them 
"through  a  great  chain  of  stores  that 
stretched  over  America."  The  experi- 
ment was  conducted  only  in  New  York. 
If  the  writing  of  such  department 
store  advertising  as  this  is  a  repre- 
sentative instance  of  how  carefully  a 
department  store  prepares  its  adver- 
tising and  its  selling  arguments,  the 
great  store  of  Wanamaker  does  not 
show  up  to  great  advantage  nor,  in- 
deed, does  all  department  store  adver- 
tising. It  would  have  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  Wanamaker's 
to  have  verified  its  facts  and  corrected 
its  errors  before  jumping  into  print 
with  such  statements.  Five  minutes 
over  the  telephone  would  have  sufficed. 

DEPARTMENT  stores  seem  to  re- 
sent the  increasing  volume  of  na- 
tionally advertised  trademarks,  and  the 
accompanying  steadying  of  price  and 
quality  and  establishment  of  identity 
with  the  consumer.  The  department 
store  has  in  the  past  mainly  existed 
upon  "distress"  merchandise,  job  lots, 
remainders,  unidentified  and  untrade- 
marked  goods,  whose  value  it  could 
very  conveniently  juggle  as  it  saw  fit. 
It  could  then  make  all  the  comparative 
statements  it  desired.  Its  most  joyous 
opportunity  is  to  cut  an  advertised 
price  and  then  advertise  itself  as  a 
noble  protector  of  the  public  interest. 
The  plain  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the 
only  reason  in  the  world  why  it  can 
do  this  is  because  a  single  manufac- 
turer, or  an  entire  industry,  has  made 
the  mistake  of  overproduction.  In  this 
way  the  department  store  claims  credit 
for  the  operation  of  the  simple  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  actually 
preens  itself  before  the  public  as  be- 
ing the  one  who  brought  about  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand!  Overpro- 
duction naturally  means  the  lowering 
of  price,  and  vice  versa.  It  was  only 
four  or  five  years  ago  when  the  de- 
partment stores  were  acting  in  quite 
the  reverse  position  in  this  same  radio 
field,  taking  a  tremendously  long  profit 
and  actually  sometimes  selling  radio 
merchandise  at  a  premium,  because  the 
supply  was  then  far  below  the  demand. 

The  department  store  furthermore 
actually  tries  to  eat  its  cake  and  have 
it  too,  because,  while  it  affects  to  de- 
preciate national  advertising,  it  is 
precisely  the  nationally  advertised  ar- 
ticle which  it  most  gleefully  seeks  to 
sell  at  a  discount,  if  it  can;  thus  by 
its  own  actions  proving  the  superior 
power  of  national  advertising.  The 
public  always  swarms  into  the  depart- 
ment stores  far  more  readily  to  buy  a 
nationally  advertised  article  at  a  cut 
price  than  to  buy  an  unknown  article 
at  a  cut  price. 

In  1925  a  tremendous  number  of 
radio  sets  of  many  makes  were  thrown 
upon  the  market  for  such  prices  as 
they  would  bring.  The  1925  market 
had  been  overcalculated  and  there  was 
serious  overproduction.  As  auction 
blocks,  remnant  counters   and  bargain 
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A  vital  factor 

in  industrial 
selling 


From  the  "Machine  Shops"  of 
every  industry — railroad  shops, 
automobile  shops,  shops  that  build 
telephones,  typewriters,  turbines, 
tractors,  plows,  printing  presses, 
steamships,  steam  shovels,  looms 
— come  vital  ideas  to  meet  and 
mingle  in  the  pages  of  American 
Machinist. 

Here  the  production  and  techni- 
cal men  of  all  these  thousands  of 
"machine  shops"  learn  each  week 
of  new  methods,  materials,  tools, 
machines  in  their  own  and  allied 
industries. 

Here,  therefore,  you  producers  of 
machine  shop  equipment  and  sup- 
plies find  your  widest  opportunity 
to  tell  your  story  to  the  men  who 
study,  who  plan,  who  specify,  who 
buy. 


Published  at  10th  Ave.  &  36th  St. 
Netv  York 
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A  roar  of  triumph 
out  of  Texas 


Texas  newspapers  are  telling  of 
their  gains.  The  welkin  rings, 
and  echo  anwers  'rah  for  us. 

At  this  writing  three  broad- 
sides have  come  to  us  at  The  Dal- 
las News,  from  widely  scattered 
points  in  our  great  state,  each 
claiming  first  1925  honors  for  its 
particular  daddy. 

We  wonder  what  the  folks  in 
the  bright  bourne  we  vaguely 
term  the  "North  'n  East"  think  of 
our  Southwest,  anyhow. 

We  are  making  a  virtue  of  our 
blessing.  Why  shouldn't  we  gain? 
Texas  has  been  at  the  very  fore- 
front of  America's  brilliant 
pageant  of  prosperity  for  three 
years  now. 

The  Texas  newspaper  that  did 
not  make  at  least  a  five  or  six  per 
cent  space-gain  last  year  was  un- 
worthy of  its  opportunity. 


Give  The  News  a  pat  or  two  for 
its  almost-a-million-line  gain,  will 
you — you  who  make  a  fetish  of 
such  things? 

And  then  forget  it? 


Speed  the  day  when  newspapers 
will  be  judged  by  the  volume  of 
business  they  reject. 


When  linage  volume  ceases  to 
be  a  talking-point  for  advertising 
salesmen  the  standards  of  adver- 
tising and  publishing  practice  wiy 
move  upwards. 

It  is  time  advertisers  asked 
their  publishers  what  kind  of 
company,  and  not  how  much 
company  their  messages  will  be 
required  to  keep! 

***** 

From  the  advertising-quality 
standpoint,  as  well  as  the  news- 
paper -  quality  standpoint,  The 
Dallas  News  is  Texas'  master- 
medium. 

It  carries  more  advertising  of 
high-class  things  than  other 
papers  do,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  it  reaches  more 
people  who  want,  and  can  buy, 
high-class  things. 

And  second,  because  its  policy 
keeps  its  columns  safe  for  high- 
class  advertising;  safe  from  the 
sort  of  stuff  that  lessens  readers' 
faith. 


Dallas  is  the  door  to  Texas 
The  News  is  the  key  to  Dallas 
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PROVE  IT! 
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(ew  York  City 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE — tS  We.t  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
.md  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
lustry.  Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
•       ■»  analy 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  Ifl  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combin.M  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  community  throURhout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result    producer    of    undisputed    merit.       Carries    the 


effective 


Rates 


Folded  Edge  DucUine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafjine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio        Goad  Salesmen  Wenled 


stores  for  goods  priced  at  unheard  of 
prices,  the  department  stores  have 
always  been  a  remarkable  outlet.  But 
what  kind  of  distributor  wouldn't  be, 
for  merchandise  at  half  off  the  regular 
price?  There  are  no  real  laurels  for 
the  department  store  in  this.  In  fact, 
the  keen  students  of  the  department 
store  well  know  that  its  weakness  to- 
day lies  precisely  in  the  hectic  neces- 
sity for  special  sales  and  its  apparent 
inability  to  get  on  a  basis  where  it 
can  do  its  business  on  the  normal  level 
of  service  and  public  confidence  in 
regular  lines  at  regular  prices. 

THE  contention  of  Borsodi  that  the 
retailer  is  not  an  agent  of  the 
manufacturer  but  represents  the  con- 
sumer, and  thus  owes  it  to  his  client  to 
be  for  the  client  and  against  the  manu- 
facturer, cannot  stand  a  moment's  an- 
alysis. The  manufacturers,  the  na- 
tional advertisers,  are  on  the  con- 
sumer's side  as  much  as  any  retailer 
who  ever  set  up  shop.  Campbell's 
Soups,  one  of  the  largest  national  ad- 
vertisers, has  cut  the  cost  of  soup  to 
the  public  far  beyond  anything  that 
any  retailer  ever  dreamed  of,  much 
less  ever  did.  So  have  scores  of  other 
national  advertisers.  The  right,  the 
fair,  the  only  conception  of  "who  is  the 
consumer's  friend"  is  that  both  manu- 
facturer and  distributor  find  it  to  be  to 
their  best  interests  to  be  for  the  con- 
sumer. Once  either  of  them  cease  to 
be  for  the  consumer,  they  promptly 
deteriorate. 

The  assumption  that  price  cutting 
shows  friendship  to  the  public  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  It  is  not  a  friendly  act 
to  the  public  to  cut  price  because  the 
invariable  outcome  is  that  other  dis- 
tributors lose  interest  in  the  article, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  no  longer 
widely  available.  That  is  a  distinct 
inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  public. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  unfriendly 
act  for  a  manufacturer  to  set  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  make  a  fair  profit  on 
his  goods,  since  that  insures  that  the 
goods  will  move  forward  on  a  healthy, 
sound  economic  margin  and  will  be 
available  every  day  and  everywhere  at 
a  uniform  price. 

The  especial  significance  and  impor- 
tance of  this  case  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  presents  a  great  many  slants 
upon  distributive  conditions  and  na- 
tional  advertising. 

The  Plymouth  Advertising 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  is  the  new  name  of  Snod- 
grass  &  Gayness,  Inc.  There  is  no 
change  in  ownership  or  personnel. 

K.  L.  Hamman.  Advertising.  Inc. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  S.  T.  Johnson  Company,  same 
city,     manufacturers    of    Johnson     Oil 

Burners.  

G.   Douglas   W  ardrop 

Formerly  editor  of  Radio  Merchan- 
dising, has  been  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent of  N.  E.  Vail  &  Company,  Inc., 
real  estate,  bond  and  mortgage  house. 
Mount  Vernon,   N.  Y. 
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THERE  are  few  jobs  of  printing  direct-mail 
matter  and  sales  literature  for  which  the 
use  of  a  Cantine  coated  paper  is  not  good  busi- 
ness, and  a  sound  economy. 

If  that  job  you  are  working  on  right  now  is 
worth  art  work,  fine  engraving  and  carefully 
written  copy,  it  is  also  worth  being  made  as 
impressive  as  possible.  A  Cantine  coated  paper 
will- enable  the  printer  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  ejfectiveness  of  your  printed  matter,  more 
than  its  price,  determines  its  real  cost  to  you. 
Book  of  sample  Cantine  papers  and  name  of 
nearest  jobber  will  be  sent  on  request.  Ad- 
dress: The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Dept.32.1, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Since  1888,  manufacturers 
of  fine  coated  papers  exclusively. 
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571,441  Homes 


Home    Weeklies 


ndeavor    World 


Sunday    £ 

Christian 

The    Searchlight 

The    Lookout 

Christian     Standard 

Christian     Union     Her 

Religious   Telescope 
United    Presbyterian 
Reformed     Church     W 
Christian     Leader 
Gospel    Advocate 
Southern    Churchman 


Monthlies 

King's  Business 
Presbyterian   Survey 
Record  of  Christian  Work 
St.   Andrew's  Cross 
:Vestnitn8ter  Teacber 
lOarnest  Worlser 
Heidelberg  Teacher 
otterbein  Teacher 
Bible  Teacher 
American    Church 
Sunday    School    Magazine 


United 
lies 


Quarter- 


Standard  Quarterlies 

United  Presbyterian  Quar- 
terlies 

Methodist  Protestant 
Quarterlies 

Episcopal  Church  Quarter- 
lies 

Wilde  Quarterlies 


\'oluine  of  Circulation,  Favorable  Rate, 
Reader  Confidence,  Minimum  competi- 
tion for  attention  and  character  of  circu- 
lation are  the  deciding  values  of  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  Nowhere  in  the  adver- 
tising field  can  all  of  these  factors  be 
found  in  such  gratifying  thoroughness 
as  in 

The  Religious  Home  Weeklies 

The  seventeen  publications  that  make  up 
this  great  medium  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  denominational  and  interdenominational 
press.  Because  of  their  similarity  of  pur- 
pose, lack  of  duplication,  and  finest  of  cir- 
culation, advertisers  are  considering  this  a 
valuable  addition  to  field  of  national  media. 
This  is  just  one  of  five  units  of  our  list 
reaching  almost  3,000,000  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial homes.     They  are: 

Group  Net  Paid  Circulation 

Religious     Home     Weeklies     Com- 
bination  (17  weekliesl  571.000 
Boys'  Group   (.4  weeklies')                 427,000 
Teachers'     Monthlies     Combina- 
tion  (6  monthlies)                          181,000 
Religious  Press  Monthlies  Oroup 

(4  monthlies)  122,000 

Religious        Press        Quarterlies 
Combination  (7  Units)  1,593,000 

Rates   compare   favorably   with    other   pub- 
lications having  quality  circulation 

If  you  will  suggest  a  convenient  time,  one 
of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
present  to  you  in  a  concise  and  intelli- 
gent manner  the  opportunities  to  be 
found  in  this  field. 

The  Religious  Press  Association 

800-803  Witherspoon  Building  Philadelphia 

1902  North  American   Building  Chicago,  III. 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  vou. 


Twenty-Eight  Years 
After 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

for  a  brazen  hussy.  You  will  note  that 
the  material  is  muslin,  silk  next  the 
skin  being,  at  that  time,  regarded  as 
conclusively  damning  evidence  of  im- 
morality. 

This  search  into  the  dim  and  un- 
regretted  past  vi'as  instigated  by  recent 
advertising  of  the  Vanity  Fair  Silk 
Mills,  an  example  of  which  is  herewith 
reproduced. 

O,  Migosh!  If  this  represents  the 
present  woman's  point  of  view — and 
not  wholly  uninterested  observation  on 
the  street,  on  the  beaches  and  in  the 
ballroom  convinces  me  that  it  does — 
what  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  her  dreams.  And  yet,  truly,  "since 
a  woman  is  frankly  a  woman,"  isn't  it 
possible  that  Messrs.  Bok  and  Curtis 
were  mistaken?  Have  the  women  real- 
ly changed,  or  have  they  simply  broken 
loose? 

The  Vanity  Fair  advertisement  asks: 
"Why  conceal  beneath  a  formless  ex- 
terior your  most  poignant  charm?" 
And  says:  "Vanity  silk  sheathes  the 
body  in  a  revealing  contour,  destroying 
not  one  of  nature's  lines." 

JUDGING  from  the  picture  one  must 
say  that  nothing  much  is  destroyed 
or  omitted  and  that  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity to  perceive  "the  most  poig- 
nant charm." 

Is  this  really  the  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
women  of  today?  I  wonder.  Is  this 
top-notch  advertising,  or  will  it  give 
offense  to  some  large  groups  who  have 
not  as  yet  become  addicted  to  "self- 
expression"  and  scandalously  frank 
revelation? 

How  often  have  we  been  told  that 
woman  do  not  dress  to  please  the  men, 
but  to  please  other  women?  And  now 
that  the  process  seems  rather  to  be 
one  of  undressing  than  of  dressing, 
well — er — well,  I  ask  you? 

A  very  serious  question  arises. 
Aren't  the  silk  people  possibly  inviting 
trouble?  Isn't  there  danger  that  this 
advertising  may  ruin  instead  of  stimu- 
late their  business?  Will  not  emphasis 
of  the  desirability  of  complete  revela- 
tion suggest  some  further  curtailment 
of  the  sinuous  sheathing? 

It  is  explained  that:  "When  the 
artist  draws  a  clothed  figure  the  nude 
is  sketched  first."  How  can  one  tell 
just  what  that  may  put  into  the  girls' 
minds?  In  Kipling's  poem.  The 
Female  of  the  Species,  he  says  of  man: 
"Very  rarely  imll  he  squarely  push 

the  logic  of  a  fact. 

To   its  nliimate  conclusion  in  un- 
mitigated act." 
and  he  makes  it  plain  that  women  are 
different. 

Certainly  the  ultimate  logical  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  copy  is 
— "no  silk."  Net  nudity  apparently 
is  regarded  as  the  acme  of  artistry. 

Moral:     Sell  silk  short. 
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Do  it  right— or  not  at  all 

One  of  industrial  marketing's  greatest  evils  is 
"the  shrapnel  campaign" — spreading  sales  and 
advertising  effort  out  too  thin. 

It  takes  a  certain  minimum  effort  to  make  a 
real  impression  in  any  one  field. 

For  the  industrial  advertiser  whose  appropri- 
ation is  limited  it  is  far  better  to  turn  his  guns 
on  a  few  large  industries  than  to  delve  in  a  half- 
hearted way  into  many. 

For  example  the  textile  field  offers  the  indus- 
trial advertiser  a  huge  sales  unit  sharply  defined 
— easily  accessible.  It  also  offers  through  Tex- 
tile World  a  straight-line  method  of  reaching 
the  men  who  control  the  industry. 

If  you  are  ready  to  cultivate  this  industry  talk 
the  matter  over  with  us.  We  certainly  ought 
to  know  how  this  industry  can  be  developed — 
we  do. 

In  the  meantime  write  (using  your  business 
stationery)  for  a  copy  of  "How  to  Sell  to  Textile 
Mills." 
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Largest   net  pnid   circulation    in    the    textile  flei 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulalions 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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This  Way  In!" 


THIS    way    into    the    Billion    Dollar 
Market  of  the  American  retail  shoe 
store ! 

This  way  into  the  respect  and  attention 
of  more  than  13,000  paid  subscribers. 
This  way  into  a  fine,  friendly  welcome 
for  the  salesmen  of  any  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler  catering  to  the  retail  shoe 
trade. 


This    way    into 
gentlemen ! 


'The    Recorder-Store," 


BOOTandSnOE 

RECORDER 

The  Point  of  Penetration  to  the 
Shoe  Market 

207  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 


Chicago 
Cincinnat. 
St.  Louis 


New  York 
Rochester 
Philadelphia 


House  Organs 


producers  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  house  organs  in  the  country. 
Edited  and  printed  in  lots  of  250  to  25.000 
at  5  to  15  cents  per  name  per  month.  Write 
for    a     copy     of     Ti 
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The   1,1 
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The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Baildine,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


$1.50  per  dealer  Questionnaire 

75  cents  per  consumer  Questionnaire 


S. — as  standard  as  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 
Why  pay  hotel  and  railway  bills  for  travel? 
We  have  220  cities  and  towns  covered  with 
local,    resident    investigators. 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,        New  York  City 

Tel.:   Wisconsin  5  067 
In   London,   represented   by    Business   Research 


Business  Publishers 
Offer  Prizes 

To  better  serve  their  readers  by  en- 
couraging writers  of  advertising 
copy  to  increase  the  news  value  of  ad- 
vertisements appearing  in  our  publica- 
tions, they,  the  New  York  Business  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Inc.,  have  decided  to 
offer  prizes  to  the  value  of  $100  and  $50 
respectively  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Prize — To  the  contestant  sub- 
mitting the  six  advertisements  judged 
as  best  stimulating  reader  interest 
through  featuring  timely  happenings 
or  developments. 

Second  Prize — To  the  contestant  sub- 
mitting the  second  best  six  advertise- 
ments of  the  same  classification. 

The  contestants  to  be  individuals 
claiming  authorship  of  the  idea  and 
text  of  the  advertisements. 

The  individual  advertisements  of 
each  set  of  six  may  or  may  not  relate 
to  the  same  subject,  advertiser  or  pub- 
lication. 

No  restrictions  are  made  as  to  the 
number  of  advertisements  which  may 
be  submitted  by  a  contestant. 

Only  new  advertisements  which  have 
appeared  in  member  publications  of  the 
New  York  Business  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  subsequent  to  Feb.  18, 
1926,  to  be  eligible. 

Attraction  Value — While  the  purpose 
of  the  contest  is  to  develop  the  news 
angle  of  advertising  copy,  proper  con- 
sideration should  be  given  the  general 
appearance  of  the  advertisement,  as  in 
the  interest  of  better  advertising  in  its 
broad  sense,  favorable  attraction  value 
will  receive  due  consideration. 

Entries — To  be  submitted  by  mail  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Business  Publishers  Association, 
Inc.,  A.  E.  Bohn,  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  postmarked  not 
later  than  Sept.  4,  1926. 

Identification  — •  Each  contestant  to 
adopt  a  distinguishing  mark  or  emblem 
and  affix  it  to  each  advertisement  sub- 
mitted. Such  mark  or  emblem,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  contestant, 
should  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelope 
marked:  "Advertising  Contest,  New 
York  Business  Publishers  Association, 
Inc.,"  and  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  association. 

Awards — To  be  made  at  such  time 
and  place,  by  such  judges  and  under 
such  rules  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
directors  of  the  New  York  Business 
Publishers  Association,  Inc. 

Contestants  may  be  employed  by  the 
advertiser,  the  publisher  or  by  an  ad- 
verti  ing  agency  and  members  of  the 
association  are  earnestly  requested  to 
cooperate  by  inviting  the  writers  of  ad- 
vertising copy  appearing  in  their  publi- 
cations to  participate  in  the  contest. 

'^•'^^-i g^g^^^  I  ^ 

Eugene  A.  Mannion 

Formerly  advertising  director  of  the 
Durand  Steel  Locker  Company,  has 
become  associated  with  Advertising 
Producers  Associated,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Mannion  will  be  in  charge  of  copy 
and  industrial  research. 
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What  Newspapers  Sell 
For 

No  metropolitan  newspaper  has 
ever  sold  for  a  price  approaching 
that  reported  paid  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  iVews— $14,000,000.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  when  purchased  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  1923, 
was  said  to  have  netted  its  owner,  Col. 
O.  S.  Hershman.  $0,000,000.  Other 
sales  in  the  million  or  near-million 
class,  include  the  followingr: 

1912— Ne2c  York  Press,  by  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  $2,.500,000. 

1916 — New  York  Sun  and  Evening 
Sun,  by  Mr.  Munsey,  $3,000,000. 

1919— St.  Louis  Republic,  by  St. 
Lmiis  Globe-Dernocrat,  $750,000. 

1920— New  York  Herald,  New  York 
Evening  Telegram  and  Paris  Herald, 
by  Mr.   Munsey,  $4,000,000. 

1922— Detroit  Journal,  by  Detroit 
News,  $1,000,000. 

1922— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  by 
W.  R.  Hearst,  $1,000,000. 

1922— Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  Pitts- 
burgh Leader,  by  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pitts- 
burgh Post  and  Sun,  and  Pittsburgh 
Press,  more  than  $2,000,000. 

1923— A^oc  York  Globe,  by  Mr.  Mun- 
sey, $2,000,000. 

1923~Pittsbti.rgh  Press,  by  Scripps- 
Howard,  $6,000,000. 

1923— New  York  Evening  Post,  by 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  more  than  $1,500,- 
000. 

1924 — Neio  York  Evening  Mail,  by 
Mr.  Munsey,  $2,000,000. 

1924— San  Fraticisco  Bulletin,  by  C. 
S.  Stanton  and  others,  $1,000,000. 

1924— New  York  Herald  and  Paris 
Herald,  by  New  York  Tribune,  more 
than  $5,000,000. 

1924 — Albany  Times-Union,  by  W.  R 
Hearst,  $750,000. 

1924— San  Antonio  Light,  by  W.  R 
Hearst,   $600,000. 

1925 — Syracuse  Journal,  by  W.  R 
Hearst,  more  than   $1,000,000. 

1925 — Philadelphia  North  American 
by  C.  H.  K.  Curtis,  $1,700,000. 

1925— rampa  Tribune,  by  local  busi 
ness  men,  $1,250,000. 

1925 — Worcester  Telegram  and  Ga 
zette,  by  George  Booth  and  associates. 
$2,000,000. 


ted 
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Leon  A.  Friedman 

Formerly  associated  with  Irwin  Jor- 
dan Rose  Company,  Inc.,  is  now  con- 
ducting his  own  advertising  business 
at   1440   Broadway,    New   York. 


George  F.  Nolan 

Who  formerly  conducted  an  adver- 
tising and  publicity  service  of  his  own, 
has  joined  the  New  York  office  of  the 
United  States  Advertising  Corporation, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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69%  of  its  total,  over  40,000 
net  newsstand  sales  at  50 
cents  per  copy. 

Unmistakable  evidence  of 
exceptional  reader  interest. 


Total  net  paid 
over  60 MO 


THE 

AMERICAN 

MERCURY 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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Legerdemain 

IN  this  gentle  art,  things  are 
not  what  they  seem.  The 
hand  is  quicker  than  the 
eye  and  the  optical  illusion  is 
fostered. 

Distressing  as  the  truth  is,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  what  in 
effect  is  legerdemain  is  practiced 
in  most  of  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries. 

I'm  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  not  advertising  has 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the 
sleight-of-hand  boys.  At  times 
it  would  seem  that  it  has  plenty. 
They  conjure  with  figures  and 
statistics.  They  shuffle  and  deal 
mysterious  allusions  to  buying 
habits  and  market  demarca- 
tions. They  chant  wisely  on 
canals  of  approach  and  copy 
appeal. 

In  the  language  of  the  day, 
their  stuff  is  hot. 

When,  after  all,  they  are 
merely  trying  to  make  a  living 
— even  as  you  and  I. 

They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
simplest  way  is  the  best  way. 
That  all  advertising  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  help  sell  more  goods  at 
the  least  possible  added  ex- 
pense. That  when  the  "farth- 
est north"  in  this  has  been 
reached  it  is  time  to  sit  down 
and  give  the  advertiser  the 
benefit  of  the  results  without 
inventing  new  frills  and  ways  in 
which  to  make  it  cost  him  more. 

As  I  have  said  more  than 
once,  the  only  tiling  that  really 
counts  is  results.  The  sleight- 
of-hand  is  nix  with  the  smart 
business  man. 


^.J& 
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INDUSTRIAL  POITER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

All  its  life  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  has 
heen  o&crcd  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  re- 
sults. We  would  welcome  a  chance  to 
reason   with   you    personalty   on    this   subject. 


Thinking  in  Carload  Lots 

"If,"  said  a  manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
uct whose  sales,  yearly,  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  which  reaches  the 
public  in  5  and  10-cent  units,  "if  we 
thought  of  our  product  in  terms  of  its 
retail  price,  we  would  not  advertise  it. 
We  wouldn't  have  the  courage.  What 
gives  us  the  backbone  to  spend  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  for  advertising 
is  to  think  of  our  product  in  carload 
lots.  Which,  by  the  way,  is  how  it 
usually   leaves   our   factory." 

"Jim"  Neil  some  Is  Dead 

Died,  Feb.  5,  in  Chicago,  James  B. 
Newsome,  the  oldest  porter  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pullman  Company. 

His  connection  with  that  company 
began  Sept.  10,  1870 — 051/2  years  ago! 
In  all  that  time,  it  is  said,  no  passen- 
ger ever  lodged  a  complaint  against 
him. 

Few  people  knew  Newsome's  last 
name.  Tens  of  thousands  knew  his  first 
name.  Small-town  bankers,  stockmen 
and  traveling  salesmen  innumerable, 
went  out  of  their  way  "to  ride  with 
'Jim'."  He  could  always  be  depended 
upon.  A  smiling,  patient,  kindly  soul, 
he  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  irri- 
tation; nor  was  he  ever  flustered.  He 
never  forgot  a  name  or  a  face  and  he 
brought  to  his  work  a  spirit  that  glori- 
fied it. 

Jim  was  a  law  unto  himself.  There 
were  no  rules  for  him.  And  if  all  men 
approached  their  jobs  as  he  did  his, 
there  would  be  no  rules  for  anyone. 

His  passing  was  regarded  as  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  putting  a  300-word 
story  about  him  on  the  wires.  What 
makes  that  circumstance  all  the  more 
notable  is  that — Newsome  was  born  a 
slave ! 

One  Experience  W  as  Enough 

Passing  along  36th  Street  the  other 
day,  I  noticed  at  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Avenue,  a  twelve  or  fifteen-story  build- 
ing, the  entrance  to  which  was  very 
much  more  impressive  than  that  of  any 
of  its  neighbors.  It  took  more  than 
one  glance  to  make  me  realize  that  the 
building    in    question    was    the    Hotel 


Us — a  hotel  for  those  who  are  "down 
but  not  out." 

Then,  through  my  mind,  flashed  the 
details  of  something  which  happened 
quite  a  number  of  years  ago. 

A  certain  New  York  advertising 
man,  in  his  desire  to  learn  how  the 
"submerged  tenth"  lives,  made  up  his 
mind  to  spend  three  days  and  nights 
at  the  Mills  Hotel.  He  let  his  beard 
grow,  donned  his  oldest  suit  of  clothes 
and,  looking  and  feeling  very  much  like 
a  tramp,  turned  up  at  the  Mills  late  at 
night.  He  was  assigned  a  room  in 
which  he  passed  an  uncomfortable 
night.  His  breakfast,  next  morning, 
was  not  entirely  to  his  liking;  nor 
was  his  luncheon.  Nevertheless,  his 
resolution  to  "see  the  thing  through" 
was  unshaken.  However,  about  five 
o'clock,  he  decided,  suddenly,  that  he 
had  had  all  the  experience  he  needed 
and,  somewhat  shamefacedly,  started 
for  home — two  days  ahead  of  his 
schedule.  He  found  his  apartment 
empty — not  even  the  servants  were  at 
home.  They  and  their  mistress  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
head  of  the  house  to  go  on  a  holiday. 

X.  passed  a  lonely  evening — and  a 
lonelier  night,  for,  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day  that  his  house- 
hold was  functioning  along  normal 
lines.  He  is  not  greatly  interested, 
nowadays,  in  sociological  matters.  One 
experience    was    enough. 

A   Strange  Condition 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  in  the 
drafting-room  of  the  concern  with 
which  he  is  connected,  not  only  him- 
self but  all  his  co-workers  are  of 
European  birth  —  Russians,  Germans, 
Czecho-Slovakians,  Danes,  Greeks, 
Swiss,  etc. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this, 
though  it  seems  strange  that  in  a  group 
of  technically-trained  men,  numbering 
a  score  or  more,  there  should  not  be  at 
least  half-a-dozen  Americans.  That  is 
not  the  case. 

A  Chance  for  Promotion 

One  of  the  inducements  which  were 
put  before  me  when,  thirty  years  ago, 
I  was  being  considered  for  a  job  with 
a  certain  corporation  was  that  the  con- 
nection oflTered  a  "splendid  chance  for 
promotion." 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment with  which  I  would  have  been 
identified  retired  January  1,  1926. 

Suppose — just  suppose — I  had  taken 
that  job!  Jamoc. 
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and  a  ddcrminatioii  not  to  be.  satisfid  witli  atuithity  short 
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ade  for  the  Seahnanl  National  Bank  by  J.   Conacher.     Courtesy  of  The  Blackmail  Compaii 


jJDEQUATE — dramatic  critics  use  this  as  a  synonym  for 
^/±  mediocrity.  Are  your  engravings  tnerely  adequate?  tVhy  be 
satisfied  when  it  is  easy  to  obtain  brilliance  for  themf  %  This 
organization  has  long  been  known  as  a  producer  of  fine  engrav- 
ings that  are  more  than  adequate — that  are  graced  with  that  subtle 
touch  of  craftsmanship  which  closely  approaches  genius.  ^If 
your  present  engraver  is  merely  adequate,  put  us  on  trial. 


^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
t^="  165-167  William  Street,        New  Yorh^^^^ 
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Earn  more  money 
through 
business  writing 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
in  them  the  latent  aliihty  to  write  good 
business  copy  and  to  earn  good  money 
doing  it. 

S.  Roland  Hall  tells  you  how.  He 
gives  you  the  practical  training  needed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  profitable  op- 
portunities in  the  business  writing  field. 
He  gives  you  in  this  library  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  qualify  for  such  well- 
paying  positions  as  correspondence  su- 
pervisor, collection  correspondent,  sales 
letter  writer,  house  organ  editor  and 
publicity  writer.  He  tells  you  how  to 
write  business  stories  and  articles  for 
magazines. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 

Library  of 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four     volumrs.      1272      pages,      S'/z     X     8, 

fully    Ulustralrd,    library    binding 
$1.00     in    ten     days     and     $2.00    monthly 

These    four    meaty    volumes    tell    you    just 

ness  writing,'  ability  into  cash.      They  give  you 

zine  articles,  publicity  m.^tter,  advertisements, 
surveys,  reports,  sales  letters,  adjustment  and 
collection   letters,    etc. 

Free  examination 
Send  no  money 

Small  monthly  payments 


Put  this  set  to  work 

for  you   it,    1926 

Mail  this  coupon-^NOW 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 


Tou    11187    iend    me    the    S.     R 
PRACTICAL     BUSINESS      WRITI 

If  the  hooks   are  satlsfartory,   I 
In   ten    days    and    S2    a    month    un 

will  write  you  for  ihlpplng   Instrui 
Sicned       


Company 


Why  Do  Druggists  Sell 
Bath  Robes? 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  26] 

is  excellent  indication  of  the  very  flexi- 
ble nature  of  lines  of  goods  today. 
Radio  was  "grabbed"  by  department 
stores,  hardware  stores,  electrical  sup- 
ply stores,  phonograph  stores,  music 
stores,   and   finally  cigar   stores. 

There  was  soon  conflict  and  confu- 
sion. The  radio  shop  developed — spe- 
cializing on  radio  alone.  The  electric 
supply  dealers  rather  insisted  that 
they  were  the  "legitimate"  distributors. 
A  hectic  meeting  of  the  trade  was  held 
to  proclaim  this.  But  radio  is  too  ex- 
tensive an  industry  for  any  line  to  sub- 
vert, and  even  chains  of  radio  stores 
have  developed. 

The  cigar  stores  and  their  "flyer"  in 
radio  was  perhaps  the  boldest  foray 
into  a  new  line  that  could  be  imagined; 
but  it  has  not  been  a  success.  Some- 
how the  public  could  not  be  convinced 
that  radio  could  be  merchandised  like 
packages  of  cigarettes;  radio  is  too 
much  of  a  service  proposition. 

THE  cigar  store  chains  have  been 
successful  in  selling  candy,  razors 
and  blades,  hair-cutters,  clocks  and 
watches  and  small  cameras,  etc.  One 
of  the  heads  of  one  of  the  largest 
chain  of  cigar  stores  when  asked  what 
led  to  this  increasing  repertoire  of  the 
once  exclusively  tobacco-distributing 
center,  replied:  "Well,  we  lease  a  store 
for  five  years  for,  say  $3,000  a  year. 
We've  built  up  quite  an  even  patronage 
on  cigars  and  cigarettes.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  we  find  we  are  making  a 
comfortable  profit.  About  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  our  lease,  the  land- 
lord comes  'round  and  raises  the  rent 
to  $6,000,  and  we  find  ourselves  with 
only  the  same  source  of  income  from 
the  tobacco  products.  Naturally,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  expand  and 
take  on  other  merchandise  on  which 
we  can  make  a  profit.  Our  profit  is 
then  not  wholly  dependent  on  one  item 
alone. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  sub- 
ject— that  of  the  manufacturer  desir- 
ing to  widen  his  distribution  to  other 
retail  outlets  than  cramp  him  now. 
There  is  danger  as  well  as  hope  of 
profit  in  this,  however.  The  Ingersoll 
Watch  Company  was  "in  bad"  some 
few  years  ago  with  the  jewelers  and 
other  distributors,  largely  because  it 
sold  anybody  and  everybody.  Little 
"holes  in  the  wall"  sold  the  watches; 
station  news  stands  and  cigar  stores 
and  stationery  stores.  The  regular 
dealer  became  rather  annoyed  at  the 
number  of  competitors  he  had  in  his 
community. 

There  is  sound  logic  in  widening  the 
retail  outlets  for  a  product  which  is 
definitely  cramped  by  its  present  out- 
lets ;  but  it  is  no  simple  thing  to  ac- 
complish amicably,  and  it  should  not 
be  done  at  all  without  a  careful  sur- 
vey to  make  sure  of  its   soundness. 


Your  Gnmmei-  Cuiq>aUn 
with  Trade  Publicity 

jitr Sample  Copies  address- 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  Nctv  York  City 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  povuer  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms;  buildingma- 
terial  and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

Amfrtfan/umbrnnan 


DISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
Fortnightly  close  ten 
days  preceding  the  date 
of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  March 
10th  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  March 
1st.  Classified  adver- 
tisements will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday, 
March  6th. 
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Jury  Designates  Recip- 
ients of  Awards 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   40 J 

work   of   Roy    F.    Heinrich   of   Detroit. 

For  the  advertisement  most  effec- 
tive in  the  combination  both  of  pic- 
torial illustration  and  text,  the  award 
was  received  by  Mrs.  Erma  Perham 
Proetz  of  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Agency  of  St.  Louis.  The  advertise- 
ment was  for  Pet  Milk,  and  was  illus- 
trated by  Andrew  Loomis  of  Chicago. 

Reproductions  of  these  advertise- 
iiuiits    vvill    also    be    found    on    pages 

The  final  award,  $2,000  cash  and  a 
certificate,  went  to  H.  G.  Weaver  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  for 
"a  research  which  developed  an  index 
of  effective  buying  power  for  con- 
sumers by  counties  in  the  United 
States,  considered  by  the  jury  to  be 
the  most  conspicuous  research  coming 
under  its  attention,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  bring  about  economy  or 
secure  efficiency  in  advertising  by 
producing  information  of  general  value 
in  furthering  the  knowledge  and 
science  of  advertising."  No  other 
research  award  was  made. 

Announcement  of  the  awards  to  be 
given  for  the  coming  year  will  be  issued 
in  the  near  future.  The  jury  has  rec- 
ommended several  minor  changes  in 
the  awards,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  inclusion  of  an  award 
for  the  advertising  campaign  of  indus- 
trial products  deemed  best,  and  an 
award  for  the  best  local  campaign  pro- 
duced locally  in  any  small  city  or  town. 

Carl  Percy.  Inc. 

New  York,  producers  of  store  dis- 
play advertising,  announce  their  re- 
moval   to    4.50    Fourth    Avenue,    same 

city. 

(irisivold-Eshelman  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Associated  Metal  Lath 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Chicago. 

Gilbert  E.  Malone 

Formerly  with  The  Tin  Decorating 
Company,  Baltimore,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  service  staff  of  Dor- 
rance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  New  York. 

"Motor  Maintenance" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  pub- 
lication that  will  be  published  by 
Topics,  Inc.,  in  the  early  spring. 

P.  J.  Baietti 

For  the  past  four  years  advertising 
manager  of  Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn. 
Chicago,  makers  of  Society  Brand 
Clothes,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Incorporated,  New  York  ad- 
vertising agency. 

Van  R,  Pavey 

Formerly  director  of  typography  for 
the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Wienes  Typographic  Service,  same  city, 
as  director  of  art  and  service. 


Tfe,di:  IrresistiHeA^edL 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  golfer  who  would  fail  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  a  dandelion  or  a  clover  blossom? 
He  clips  them  off  with  a  perfect  stroke  and  a  thrill 
of  satisfaction.  The  appeal  is  irresistable;  the  re- 
sponse immediate. 

By  the  same  token,  advertising  directed  to  the  oil 
man  who  counts  most  through  the  publication  near- 
est his  heart  is  irresistable  in  its  appeal  and  gets 
immediate  response. 

Oil  Trade  is  a  much  favored  publication  by  big  men 
in  the  Oil  Industry.  They  like  it  and,  since  the  buy- 
ing for  the  Industry  has  graduated  from  the  derrick 
to  the  swivel  chair,  it  is  only  common  sense  that  the 
appeal  is  direct  and  effective  through  a  publica- 
tion favored  by  the  executives— men  responsible  for 
results. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "More  Business  from  theOillndustnj." 

©il  Tmd@ 

PuWisher5-Fue[  O// 

.150  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
CHICAGO  TULSA  LOS  ANGELES 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
ly.  9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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Super-Censorship  and 
Advertisements 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

for  them  in  the  "lesser"  mediums  (and 
would  produce  commensurately  in  a 
larger  field)  will  no  longer  pass  their 
blue  pencils.  Descriptions  previously 
approved  without  question  are  pruned, 
modified  and  devitalized.  Fear  of  omit- 
ting any  sales-argument,  no  matter 
how  trivial  and  uninteresting,  is  very 
apt  to  become  a  governing  emotion. 
The  copy  becomes  vprbose,  stilted  and 
lifeless,  made  so  by  the  insistence  that 
it — for  some  unexplained  reason — must 
now  satisfy  five  or  six  officials  instead 
of  one.  The  first  year  in  the  national 
field  is  the  hardest.  Thereafter,  the 
body  of  self-appointed  critics  become 
annually  less  and  b>  the  fourth  year 
we  are  very  apt  to  be  allowed  to  use 
copy  approximately  as  eflfectu-e  as  that 
which  had  appeared  in  the  "lesser" 
publication  five  years  earlier.  With 
poorer  copy,  however,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  for  the  big  circulation 
magazines  to  pay  out,  so  sometimes 
the  advertiser  doesn't  survive  the 
period  of  super-censorship. 

WHEN  an  advertiser  carries  cen- 
sorship too  far,  it  is  useless  and 
wasteful  for  an  agency  to  assign  its 
best  copy-writer  to  that  advertiser's 
work.  Does  that  hit  you  as  illogical? 
Reason  it  out. 

If  a  piece  of  copy  is  put  on  paper 
with  the  foregone  assurance  that  it 
will  be  chopped  to  pieces  and  re- 
assembled, where  is  the  justification  in 
assigning  an  expensive  man  to  the  job? 
Since  the  copy  is  written  only  to  be 
re-written,  any  reasonably  able  copy- 
man  can  furnish  a  suitable  first  draft 
and  worry  along  through  the  details 
of  revision  until  a  release  is  secured. 
The  star  of  the  staff  can  better  be 
employed  on  accounts  which  directly 
benefit  and  profit  by  his  experience  and 
ability. 

That's  one  result  of  super-censorship 
— another  is  that  it  takes  a  stout- 
hearted optimist  to  maintain  his  enthu- 
siasm in  the  face  of  it.  Few  men  are 
so  constituted  that  they  can  deliver 
their  best  against  continuous  criticism 
and  repeated  refusals  of  their  work- 
manship. Getting  the  0.  K.  then  be- 
comes the  goal  of  their  effort.  Their 
creative  enthusiasm  is  transferred  to 
some  other  account  where  their  energy 
is  better  repaid. 

Then  there's  a  third  result  of  super- 
censorship  which  is  quite  decidedly 
ironical. 

I've  explained  why  it  is  uneconomical 
in  many  instances  to  assign  a  star 
copywriter  to  a  super-censorious  ad- 
vertiser. The  truth  goes  even  farther. 
Dozens  of  super-censorious  advertising 
committees  are  actually  better  satisfied 
by  the  output  of  second-rate  copy- 
producers  than  by  the  work  of  the 
first-rank  experts.  The  committees-of- 
censorship  actually  want  second-rate 
advertising — it's  the  kind  that  pleases 
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them.  The  piece  of  copy  which  the 
expert  would  never  turn  out  in  a  year 
of  service  is  the  piece  they  accept  with 
least  misgivings. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  broad  truth 
which  bolsters  up  the  copywriter's 
philosophy  through  tribulations  of  the 
nature  here  described.  He  sees  others 
in  advisory  capacities  handled  in 
parallel   fashion. 

He  sees  architects  compelled  to  erect 
structures  which  fall  short  of  their 
designers'  artistry.  He  sees  physicians' 
advice  over-ruled  or  ignored.  He  sees 
interior  decorators  forced  to  appear  as 
guilty  of  artistic  atrocities.  It's  an 
item  in  the  day's  work  repeated  in 
many  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  often  envies 
John  Bertram,  salesman,  who,  when 
he  goes  out  to  make  his  presentation, 
can  make  full  and  effective  use  of  all 
the  fund  of  experience  he  has  built  up, 
who,  free  from  committees  and  away 
from  critical  supervision,  can  drive 
ahead  toward  his  goal  and  then  stand 
or  fall  by  the  measure  of  his   results. 

The  copy-writer  can  usually  proceed 
on  this  basis  so  long  as  the  space  to 
be  used  appears  before  a  limited  audi- 
ence. It  is  when  he  is  asked  to  take 
his  m.essage  out  before  the  millions 
that  his  hands  are  most  frequently  tied. 

Illogical? 

Yes — but  true. 


Van  McwJSair 

Formerly  associate  editor  of  Di'ug 
Topics  and  Drug  Jobbers  SalesnMn, 
and  also  editor  and  manager  of  Display 
Topics,  is  now  associated  with  the  Vick 
Chemical  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
manufacturers  of  Vicks  VapoRub,  in 
charge  of  advertising  copy  and   plans. 


The  John  S.  King  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces  the  re- 
moval of  its  offices  to  Carnegie  Hall, 
Huron  Road,  same  city,  and  that  the 
following  additions  have  been  made  re- 
cently to  its  staff:  John  E.  Wiley,  for- 
merly with  Green,  Van  Sant  &  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  account  executive ; 
Lou  Neidlinger,  member  of  art  depart- 
ment; Kenneth  Ede,  formerly  with 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago, 
member  of  research  department ; 
Charles  Weber,  production  department. 


Harvey  E.  Golden 

Formerly  assistant  general  export 
manager  of  the  General  Fireproofing 
Company  of  New  York  City  and 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
New  York  branch  manager  and  export 
manager  of  the  A.  J.  Lindemann  & 
Hoverson  Company  and  Alcazar  Range 
and  Heater  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


H.  L.  Roth 

Formerly  director  of  plans  and  re- 
search for  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Commanday-Roth  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  in  charge  of  merchan- 
dising and  direct  advertising. 


Business  Opportunities 

Position  Wanted 

ADVERTISING    AGENCY    ACCOUNT 
Executive   can   obtain    better   than    usual   agency 

nized   and   very  active  advertising  agency,   confi- 
dence respected.     Box  No.  356,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort..   9   East   38th   St..   New   York   City. 

Advertising    Writer-Salesman;    young    man.    im- 

background,    experience    planning,     writing,    sell- 
ing:  available  immediately.      Box   No.    359,   Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  E.  38th  St..  New  York  City. 

GET     YOUR     COPY     OF     OUR 
BULLETIN     OF     PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES         FOR         SALE 

.Address  ; 

H.\RRIS-DIBBLE    CO., 

.!45    .M..\DISON    .WE.,    N.    Y.    C. 

Advertising  writing— ability  as  different  as  your 
product.     Showed     140     per    cent     mcrease    for 
manufacturer      in      1925.     Advertising      planned, 
written     and    produced.     Moderate    monthly    re- 
tainer.    Write  Haggard,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York   City. 

Help  Wanted 

Multigraphing 

Wanted:   Young  man  who  can  handle  details  of 
sales    promotion    work    for    small    company    in    ma- 
chinery line,  including  trade  paper  advertising  and 
direct-bv-mail.     Location.  New  York  State.      Box 
\u.    ,!,S2.    .AdvertisinK   and    Selling    Fortnightly.    9 
Kast  .iSth   Street,   New   York   City. 

Quality    and    Quantity   Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    FUIing   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

H  West  40th  St..   New  York  City. 

Telephone  Pentl.  3566. 

Opportunity  for 

Specialty 
Sales  Manager 

Manufacturer  of  nationally  advertised  high-priced  house- 
hold appliances  wants  Sales  Manager  to  develop  and  carry 
on  re-sale  plan.  Man  must  have  proven  record  of  success- 
ful accomplishment.  He  must  know  how  to  hire  and  keep- 
men  ;  how  to  train  and  inspire  them  so  as  to  get  consistently 
high  performance.  He  must  know  how  to  set-up  an  operat- 
ing system  for  the  control  of  sales  activities  based  on  bud- 
geted calls,  demonstrations  and  sales. 

This  is  a  sales  development  and  will  result  in  one  of  the 
largest  re-sale  organizations  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  gets  this  job  will  have  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  make  a  handsome  place  for  himself. 

Write  fully  giving  past  history :  listing  jobs  and  specially 
successful  accomplishments  in  the  line  of  sales  organization 
and  performance.  Box  No.  360,  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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33rd  in  population,  14th  in 
bank  clearings — a  city  whose 
zone  of  influence  is  wide  and 


The  Financial  Capital 
of  a  Rich  Area 


I 


THE  sharp,  climbing  graph  of 
Atlanta's  bank  clearings  makes  it 
evident  at  once  that  she  is  the  finan- 
cial headquarters  of  a  wide  and  busy 
district— the  NEW  South  to  which  all 
eyes  are  turned — the  section  whose 
amazing  growth  out-distances  all 
efforts  to  record  it. 

cy4tlanta  is  Southern  headquarters 
for  560  nationally  known  concerns. 
They  have  come  here  to  gain  distribu- 
tion and  manufacturing  advantages — 
and  their  testimony  is  that  labor, 
power  and  raw  material  savings  are 
worth  while. 

Eight  great  railroad  systems  radiate 
in  every  direction  from  here.  Quick 
delivery  service.  Overnight  hauls. 
Every  facility  for  modern  distribution 
and  marketing  is  available. 

There  are  vital  reasons  why  more 
selling  offices,  warehoused   merchan- 
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dise,  assembly  plants  and  factories 
should  be  located  in  Atlanta.  They 
are  reasons  whose  roots  strike  deep 
into  the  new  necessities  of  marketing 
in  a  nation  too  broad  to  be  properly 
served  from  any  one  point — however 
centrally  located. 

Confidential  Survey 

To  give  you  complete  information, 
strictly  applicable  to  your  business, 
the  Industrial  Bureau  of  Atlanta  is 
ready  to  prepare  a  special  survey,  con- 
fidential, without  publicity,  and  on  the 
basis  of  sound  economics.  No  local 
bias  enters  in.  No  "opinions" — just 
plain  facts  on  which  you  can  decide 
for  yourself. 

\A^rite  for  full  information  to 

The  Industrial  Bureau 

2003  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South 


.hruary  24,  1926 
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FRANCE  through  the 
eyes  of  her  Immortals 


"There  is  no  limit 
makes  the  fashion...! 
sparks.. .it  is  superb... 
Its  art... are  the 


>  Paris...it 
:  jests  are 
's  theatres, 
,1s  of  the 


^re  you  looking  for 


a  new  stimulus?  And  new  tliiiiys  to  t^lk  ahout? 
Then  sail  for  I'aris,  the  world  centre  of  gayety 
.     .     .     of   forgetfulness  of  past  things. 

1  i  you  want  delightful  camaraderie,  sparkling 
conversation  and  tempting  cuisine  .  .  .  sail 
away  on  a  de  Luxe  French  Liner.  Its  cafe  terrace 
on  the  promenade  deck  is  a  foretaste  of  the  boule- 
vards. The  verve  of  its  dances  a  herald  to  the 
joyousness  of   Paris. 

Best  of  all  is  the  complete  rest  that  comes  with 
the  perfect  service  of  a  friendly  people.  It  will  make 
your  trip  throughout  France  a  memorable  one. 
You  will  revel  in  the  all  embracing  welcome,  as 
well  as  the  vol-au-vent,  in  any  hotel  or  cafe  on 
the  picturesque  road  from  Paris  to  .  .  .  where 
you  will ! 


"Les  Miserables 
-Vi 


It  may  be  at  fashionable  Biarritz  on  the  Basque 
coast  .  .  .  with  the  Pyrenees  in  the  distance. 
Or  at  Vichy  ...  of  the  famous  waters.  Or 
oriental  Mentone,  wreathed  in  orange  trees,  laurel 
roses  and  cypresses. 

Take  your  own  car,  uncrated,  with  you  .  .  . 
or  rent  a  car  over  there.  Touring  in  France  is 
remarkably  inexpensive ;  and  the  cost  of  your 
entire  trip  will  be  no  more  than  that  of  your 
usual  vacation  here. 

Write  for  the  interesting  brochures  on  the  de 
Luxe  French  Liners,  the  Paris  or  France,  which 
sail  first  to  Plymouth,  England — then  to  Havre, 
the  port  of  Paris.  Or  for  those  on  the  One-Cabin 
Liners,  the  Dc  Grassc,  Rocltainbcau,  La  Savoie  and 
Suffrcn,  which  go  direct  to  Havre  .  .  .  where 
there  is  no  transferring  to  tenders :  just  down  the 
gang-plank  to  the  special  boat-train  waiting.  In 
three  hours  .  .  .  Paris  and  all  that  lies  at  the 
other  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank  in  the  world." 


tfrenehJlne 


Compagnie  Gemralc  Tramattantiqu 
19  State  Street.  New  York 


Offices  iind  Agencies  in  principal  cities 

nf  Europe.  Canada  and  the  UnitedSlates, 

or  ask  any  travel  or  tourist  agent 


News  with  a  Thrill 

<^means  advertising  with  a  pull 


'N.  P.  N."  Editors  enjoy  one 
fundamental  advantage  over 
the  occupants  of  many  editorial 
chairs  —  the  industry  whose  ac- 
tivities they  report  and  discuss 
is  replete  with  red-blooded  topics, 
with  exciting  incidents,  with  ex- 
periences alive  with  romance. 

Under  such  circumstances  it 
needs  only  their  expert  and  sea- 
soned pens  to  produce  a  paper 
highly   charged  with   reader- 


interest,  a  publication  which  is 
read  regularly  and  intensively 
by  those  oil  men  whose  influence 
is  decisive  in  their  companies' 
affairs  —  the  men  you  want  on 
your  side  when  an  order  is  about 
to  be  placed. 

You  need  never  be  afraid  of 
reader-neglect  if  your  message 
is  appearing  in  the  closely-read 
pages  of  National  Petroleum 
News. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS,  812  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


Member 

A.  B.  C. 


District  Offices: 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

608  Baak  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


HEWS 


District  OMces: 
CHICAGO 
North  Michigan  Avenu. 
IIOISTON.  TEXAS 

608  West  Bldg. 


A.B.P. 
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What  Automobile  Advertisers 
Are  Doing  In  Chicago 


The  advertising  columns  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  reflect  Chicago  business  at  its  busiest  and  best. 
There  is  more  advertising  in  The  Daily  News  than  in 
any  other  Chicago  daily  paper,  and  its  variety  and  com- 
prehensiveness make  the  columns  of  The  Daily  News 
Chicago's  greatest  market  place  for  readers  and  adver- 
tisers alike. 

Accordingly  automobile  and  accessories  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  place  more  of  their  advertising  in  The 
Daily  News  than  in  any. other  Chicago  daily  newspaper. 
In  1925  they  increased  their  Chicago  newspaper  adver- 
tising 11%  over  1924,  but  increased  their  advertising  in 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  30%  ;  making  a  total  of  718,- 
455  agate  lines  in  The  Daily  News,  or  218,220  more 
than  in  the  nearest  Chicago  daily  paper. 

Chicago  buys  more  than  230  automobiles  a  day  and 
the  number  is  increasing  yearly.  Over  any  period  of 
years,  and  in  any  single  year,  the  means  of  increasing 
business  in  Chicago,  as  constantly  proved  by  Chicago 
advertisers,  is  through  increased  advertising  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News — and  the  evidence  indicates  that 
automobile  advertisers  are  acting  upon  this  principle. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


N'ew    York    uiuU 


|lfflrc/t  10,  1926 
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R 


Each  time  you 
start  your  motor 

WAR 

IS  declared!   i 


Facts  need  never  he  dull 


THIS  agency  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  "Facts  first 
— then  Advertising".  And  it  has 
earned  an  unusual  reputation  for 
sound  work. 

Yet  this  organization  does  not,  nor 
has  it  ever,  confused  "soundness"  with 
"dullness".  It  accepts  the  challenge 
that  successful  advertising  must  com' 
pete  in  interest,  not  only  with  other 


advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing 
reading  matter  which  fills  our  present' 
day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub' 
jects  out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
251   Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


t\ICHARDS  ^  ^  ^  Facts  First  ^  ^  then  Advertising 
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Circulation 


LEADING  all  other  news- 
papers,  daily  and  Sunday, 
in  total  circulation  in  In- 
dianapolis, The  News  lias  the 
smallest  street  sale — and  more 
home-delivered  circulation  than 
both  other  daily  papers  com- 
bined. The  News  believes  in 
delivering  to  advertisers  the 
largest  possible  personally  iden- 
tified circulation — home  de- 
livered. 


CIRCULATION  has  far  greater  signifi- 
cance than  just  so  many  copies  printed 
and  distributed  for  an  established  rate  per 
line. 

It  is  an  accurate  index  to  the  public's  desire 
for  the  publication,  expressed  in  their  own 
money  spent  for  it — an  endorsement  thai 
carries  the  same  weight  as  the  public's  pref 
erence  for  a  certain  motor  car,  a  breakfas 
cereal  or  a  brand  of  soap.  And  for  the  ad 
vertiser,  character  and  buying  power  con 
sidered,  this  public  preference  for  a  news 
paper  is  the  one  sure  guide  to  the  safe, 
straight  road  to  the  public's  good  will  for 
the  product  he  sells. 

Three  newspapers  are  published  in  Indian- 
apolis every  weekday.     Every  day,  this  In- 


dianapolis public,  sophisticated,  intelligent 
and  discriminating,  votes  its  preference  for 
The  Indianapolis  News.  Even  on  the  days 
when  the  public  has  a  choice  of  three  local 
newspapers,  The  News  has  a  city  circula- 
tion greater  than  that  of  the  Sunday  paper 
on  Sunday  when  it  is  the  only  newspaper 
published  in  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis  prefers  The  Indianapolis  News. 
Circulation  proves  it.  Naturally,  advertis- 
ers prefer  it.  In  1925  they  used  more  space 
in  The  News  than  in  both  other  IndianapoHs 
newspapers  combined  on  the  same  publica- 
tion days. 

The  Indianapolis  Radius,  population  1,992,- 
713,  is  a  mighty  market — thoroughly  cov- 
ered by  The  Indianapolis  News. 


C*^ 


I 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New   York,  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LuTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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C.  II.  Biirlingame 

Has  resigned  as  general  sales  man- 
ager of  The  Foulds  Company,  Liberty- 
ville,  111.,  to  join  the  John  F.  Jelke  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Good 
Luck  Margarine,  as  sales  manager. 

Frod  IT.  Schidtz 

Has  resigned  from  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  of  The  Iron 
Age  to  become  associated  with  the  En- 
gineering and  Contracting  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.  Mr.  Schultz  has 
long  been  identified  with  the  publishing 
business  and  was  at  one  time  associated 
with  Engineering  News,  Engineering 
Record  and  The  Contractor. 

L.  A.  McQueen 

Advertising  manager  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  in  charge  of  all  sales,  tire 
division,  of  that  concern.  Mr.  McQueen 
will  continue  general  supervision  of  all 
advertising. 

McGran-Hill  Publishing  Company 

New  York  announce  the  adoption  of 
an  amended  sales  plan  under  which 
Malcolm  Muir,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  sales,  has  general  sales  con- 
trol. Edgar  Kobak,  vice-president  and 
director,  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  in  direct  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  sales  organization. 
He  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the  elec- 
trical unit  which  includes  the  electrical 
publications  of  the  company. 

"United  States  Daily" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  daily  news- 
paper which  started  publication  March 
4,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  published 
by  the  United  States  Daily  Publishing 
Corporation,  an  organization  which  was 
formed  by  David  Lawrence,  president 
of  the  Consolidated  Press  Association, 
and  forty-eight  associates.  Jay  Jerome 
Williams,  formerly  of  the  Bell  Syndi- 
sate,  is  publisher;  John  E.  Rice,  for- 
merly general  manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  is  general  manager; 
Victor  Whitlock,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  The  Nation's  Business,  is 
advertising  director. 

Guy  Scrivner 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Capper's  Farmer,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  The  Nation's 
Business. 

The  Art  Directors  Club 

New  York,  announces  that  the  fifth 
annual  exhibition  of  advertising  art 
will  be  held  at  the  Art  Center  from 
May  3  to  May  29,  1926.  All  material 
submitted  must  have  been  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  prior  to  Jan.  1, 
1926.  The  closing  day  for  rough  proofs 
is  March  19.  The  jury  of  awards  will 
be  composed  of  men  prominent  in  the 
fields  of  art  and  advertising. 


The    Thunihuail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

THE  drastic  decline  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  slock  market  has  im- 
paired confidence  and  is  certain  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  business. 
Thousands  of  people  who  have  not  been 
affected  by  tlie  slump  in  security  prices 
will  quickly  declare  that  business  condi- 
tions are  sound,  and  that  the  stock  market 
bears  little  or  no  direct  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  legitimate  industry. 

C  The  fact  is  that  there  never  has  been 
an  upset  in  stocks  of  a  serious  nature  that 
did  not  result  later  in  a  slowing  down  of 
trade.  When  several  million  investors  find 
that  their  securities  are  worth  10  or  20  per 
cent  less  than  they  were  some  weeks  ago, 
the  outcome  is  a  growing  spirit  of  caution 
and  a  tendency  to  curtail  purchases. 
C  But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  founda- 
tions of  American  business  today  are 
unusually  well  grounded.  The  current 
movement  is  toward  a  slightly  lower  level 
of  activity.  Commodity  prices  have  de- 
clined in  an  orderly  way.  Both  building 
and  steel  operations  are  reporting  easier 
conditions.  Nevertheless  the  volume  of 
business  in  nearly  all  lines  continues  at  a 
satisfactory  rate,  and  any  industrial  de- 
pression that  we  may  experience  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  drastic  or  long-lived.  The 
two  important  sustaining  factors  are  a 
sound  credit  situation  and  a  general  con. 
dition  where  inventories  are  free  of  in- 
flation. 

C  Since  business  in  most  lines  has  not 
climbed  to  dizzy  heights,  it  cannot  have 
any  rapid  and  extended  fall.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  we  are  in  for  a  period  of  read- 
justments that  may  continue  for  some 
months,  but  aside  from  the  possibility  of 
adverse  weather  this  summer  that  might 
affect  crops,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
ahead   of  ns   that   should   prove   alarming. 


E.  St.  Elmo  Leivis 

Has  resigned  from  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company.  Mr.  Lewis  was  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  new  business. 


II.  C.  Duych 

Formerly  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  United  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
western  advertising  manager  of 
Fnrhes,  New  York.  He  will  have  his 
headquarters   in   Chicago. 

Ltun  L.  Petersen 

Has  joined  the  copy  department  of 
the  Buchen  Company,  Chicago  adver- 
tising agency. 

U  illiam  C.  Sproull 

Has  been  appointed  acting  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
succeed  Norman  0.  Mick,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

L.  F.  Sinclair 

Formerly  director  of  sales  for  the 
Animated  Products  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
sales  for  the  Smith-Hecht  Company, 
advertising  novelties,  etc.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Cole-MacDonald-Wood,  Inc. 

Detroit  advertising  agency,  announces 
that  Edmund  D.  Wood,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  that  company,  has  been 
elected  president;  and  that  Arthur  W. 
Ramsdell,  formerly  director  of  research 
and  an  account  executive  for  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  has  been  made  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Lee  Thompson, 
formerly  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  has  been  made  an  assistant 
executive. 

William  C.  Hunt 

Formerly  with  the  Frederick  C.  Ma- 
thews Company,  Detroit,  has  been  ap- 
pointed publicity  manager  of  the  Frisch- 
korn  Florida  Company,  Dunedin,  Fla. 

Stanley  H.  Rose 

Formerly  with  The  American  Trust 
Company,  has  become  associated  with 
Irwin  Jordan  Rose  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

E.  M.  Burke.  Inc. 

Will  represent  the  New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph  west  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo;  and  also  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
Dispatch  in  the  East  and  West. 

United  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  that  it  will  di- 
rect advertising  for  the  Blackstone 
Manufacturing  Company,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  Tru-Lax  pharma- 
ceutical merchandise;  and  that  Harry 
B.  Goldsmith,  recently  Eastern  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Scholl  Manufac- 
turing Company,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  its  merchandising  depart- 
ment, and  that  James  H.  Rothschild 
has  been  made  an  account  executive. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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''ALL  IK 
IS  WHAT  I  SEE 


I  ILL  ROGERS,  philosopher  in  cap 
and  bells,  nightly  confesses  to 
his  audiences  that  all  he 
knows  is  "what  he  sees  in  the 
papers" — and  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  that  is  all  any  of  us  know 
about  the  social  and  economic  move- 
ments that  afiect  the  life  which  surges 
around  us. 

If  you  have  been  reading  your 
papers  lately,  you  know  that  the  United 
States  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
prosperity. 

Perhaps  you  read  about  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention  which 
was  recently  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania in  New  York. 

Prominent  merchants  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  expressed  their 
views  on  the  outlook  for  this  year  and 
they  were  optimistic  that  1926  would 
touch  the  splendid  record  of  sales  of 
1925. 

The  reason  they  gave  for  this  optim- 
ism was:  "More  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people;  more  buying  of  higher 
priced  goods  and  in  larger  quantities; 
luxuries  are  being  sold  to  a  class  that 
hitherto  has  been  compelled  to  pass 
them  by." 

DURING  1925  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  production  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  American  in- 
dustrial output  last  year  was  the  high- 
est ever  recorded,  and  this  output  was 
directed  almost  entirely  to  constructive 
ends. 

For  instance,  in  iron,  cement,  lumber 
and  in  building  material  generally,  a 
peak  was  reached. 


Insurance,  savings,  stock  investments 
— all  experienced  unprecedented  sales 
and  activities  last  year. 

One  of  America's  prominent  motor 
car  manufacturers — Dodge  Brothers, 
to  be  exact — said  in  one  of  their  recent 
advertiseme'nts,  referring  to  the  past 
year,  "a  record-breaking  year  and  a 
still  greater  year  to  come." 

Edward  F.  Jordan  speaking  before 
the  Society  of  Automotive'  Engineers 
said  that  there  are  200,000,000  people  in 
the  world  who  must  eventually  become 
motor  car  owners.  He  hesitate'd  to 
predict  the  saturation  point  in  the 
motor  car  industry. 

The  questions  in  every  business 
man's  mind  today  are: 


will    this    prosperity 
all  I  can  to  take  ad- 


"How    long 

last?" 
"Am  I  doing 

vantage  of  it?" 

The    reasons    for    our    present 
prosperity  are  not  hard  to  find. 


day 


THERE  are  more  than  45,000,000 
workers  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  in  the  offices,  in  the  factories, 
on  the  farms,  and  they  are  all  earning 
money.  In  most  industries  and  occu- 
pations higher  wages  are  paid  today 
than  ever  before. 

In  one  month  alone  (December, 
1925)  it  was  estimated  that  the  Ameri- 
can worker  was  paid  at  least  six  billion 
dollars.  This  money  went  into  the 
savings  banks,  into  the  purchase  of 
merchandise,  into  education,  into  the 
betterment  of  individual  living  condi- 
tions. 


.  I    March 
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NOW 

IN  THE  PAPERS'' 


There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  Amer- 
ica today  that  does  not  live  in  a  manner 
that  ancient  monarchs  would  have  en- 
vied. 

There  is  a  silent,  constructive,  social 
revolution  going  on  in  the  greatest 
country  on  earth — a  revolution  by 
which  the  business  man  who  believes 
in  advertising  is  certain  to  profit. 

LAST  year  more  money  was  invested 
'  in  advertising  than  in  any  previous 
year — and  it  is  to  this  force  in  business 
that  we  may  look  for  a  continuance  of 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

To  whom  shall  you  advertise? 

The  question  answers  itself. 

Advertise  to  the  wage  earners,  to 
that  great  class  of  people  numbering 
more  than  eighty-four  million  souls,  in- 
cluding children  and  dependents,  who 
go  to  make  up  the  vast  earning  and 
spending  population  of  our  country. 

And  you  must  reach  them  through 
the  mediums  they  read — through  those 
mediums  which  make  a  direct  and  defi- 
nite appeal  to  them. 

What  are  these  mediums? 

There  are  six  magazines  in  the 
United  States  with  two  million  or  more 
circulation  per  issue.  They  are  the 
really  popular  magazines.  They  in- 
fluence the  reading  habits  of  the  na- 
tion; their  tremendous  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated. 

Among  these  six  popular  magazines 
is  True  Story  with  a  total  monthly  net 
paid  sale  of  over  2,000,000  copies  on  the 
news-stands  at  25c  a  copy. 

Not  only  has  True  Story  the  largest 
news-stand  sale  in  all  the  world,  but 


the  American  pe'ople  pay  more  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  True  Story  than 
they  pay  for  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  single  edition  of  any  other  maga- 
zine. 

Imagine  what  a  hold  True  Story 
must  have  on  the  public  to  bring  these 
millions  of  people  to  the  news-stands 
each  month — to  take  them  away  from 
their  firesides,  their  desks,  their  usual 
employments,  to  the  50,000  places 
where  magazines  are  sold  and  there 
placing  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  on  the 
counter,  they  say:  "I  want  True  Story." 

No  matter  what  other  magazines 
you  may  advertise  in  to  reach  a  portion 
of  this  modern  market,  you  must 
reckon  with  True  Story — with  True 
Story's  necessary  two  million  plus — 
necessary  because  this  magazine  ex- 
periences very  little  duplication  with 
the  circulation  of  other  magazines. 

LIKE  Will  Rogers  and  the  rest  of  us 
I  who  "know  only  what  we  see  in 
the  papers,"  you  must  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  America  is  now  the  great 
producing  nation  of  the  world — a  na- 
tion in  which  the  wealth  is  not  only 
enormous,  but  is  becoming  more  and 
more  equally  distributed  among  the 
workers. 

There  is  no  sense  trying  to  "ritz"  the 
American  dollar.  You  must  go  to  the 
masses  with  your  advertising  copy  and 
to  do  that  you  must  go  to  them  through 
the  magazines  they  read. 

WILL  YOU  BE  AMONG  THE 
MANY  ADVERTISERS  AND 
AGENTS  WHO  WILL  USE  TRUE 
STORY'S  NECESSARY  TWO  MIL- 
LION PLUS  DURING  1926? 
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Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 
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"SOME  OF  THAT 
AND  SOME  OF  THOSE  THERE" 


When  I  buy  something  and  find  I 
like  it,  I  want  to  go  back  and  say 
"BINGO"  or  something  equally 
simple-and  get  it  again.  If  I  buy 
something  I  don't  like.  I  want  to 
know  its  name  so  1  wontget  it  twice. 

You  birds  who  advertise  trade- 
marks have  to  uke  a  chance 
N'laybe  your  trade-mark  is  a  give- 
away Maybe  I  don't  coftie  back 
for  more.  Maybe  I  do.  If  I  don't 
lots  of  other  people  don't  either — 
and  pretty  soon  where  do  you  gee 
the  money  with  which  to  keep  on 
advertising?    You  don't. 


and  a  half-dozen  of  those  there." 
I  want  to  call  crackers  and  coffee 


It  shortens  shopping  If  I  know 
"CRUNCH  CRACKERS"  I  don't 
have  to  stop  and  eat  a  sample 
cracker  out  of  a  barrel.     It  gives 


J 


(Advertising  has  given  the  consumer  code  words  of  quality.  He  can  now  \ 
go  into  a  store  and  telegraph  his  want  with  a  six-letter  symbol.  He  used  I 
to  have  to  feel,  taste,  inquire  and  ponder,  and  then  send  a  night  letter  I 
to  the  storekeeper  to  express  himself.  This  idea  is  bammed  into  the  / 
public   mind   by   the   above   chapter   from    Life's    Andy   Consumer   serie:.  / 


TIGHT  reading  gets  read  hardest. 
*-^  Although  there  have  been  many 
solemn  sermons  to  the  pubHc  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  advertising,  we  have  been 
told  that  Life's  own  apparently  faceti- 
ous Andy  Consumer  has  done  the  best 
job  of  all  time  of  getting  the  story  of 
advertising  economics  into  the  so- 
called  solid-concrete  consciousness  of 
the  populace. 

He  tells  them  in  their  own  woiis — and 
what  is  more  important,  in  their  own 
mood. 

We  know  your  advertising  is  a  serious 
matter.  But  we  want  to  present  a 
paradox.  Try  your  serious — oh,  so 
serious — advertising  in  Life's  humorous 
environment  (where  light  reading  is 
read  hard).  Life's  good  nature  breaks 
down  the  reserve  of  Life's  readers  and 
leaves  them  wide  open  to  your  selling 
hypnotism.  Any  psychologist  will 
tell  you  this  is  reliable  and  scientific 
advice. 


A;Vi>y  CONSUMERS  talks  on 
advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  you  can  dis- 
tribute copies  to  salesmen,  dealers 
or  customers,  LIFE  will  gladly  fur- 
nish, at  cost,  reprints  or  plates  of 
this  series. 


Life 


127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenne 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Returns  from  a  questionnaire 
mailed  to  subscribers  show  that 
COLUMBIA  has  more  than 
two  and  one-half  million  read- 
ers, grouped  thus: — 

Men  1,211,908 

Women  1,060,420 

Boys  under  18  249,980 

Girls  under  18  244,336 


roLun?BiA 

The     Largest     Catholic     Magazine    in    the    World 

/^UR  recent  questionnaire  investigation 
^^  showed  that  75%  of  COLUMBIA'S 
subscribers  (568,082)  are  under  45  years  of 
age.  More  than  one-third  are  in  the  group 
of  from  25  to  35  years.  Yet  55%  own 
their  homes  and  60%  own  automobiles. 
That  highly  desirable  combination  of  youth 
and  prosperity,  therefore,  forms  an  impor- 
tant element  in  COLUMBIA'S  audience 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
families. 

Active,  responsive  readers — over  two  and 
one-half  million  of  them — ready  buyers  of 
the  things  they  want,  and  loyal  to  the 
magazine  they  read. 


The  Knights 

of 
Columbus 


Publish,  print  and  circulate  COLUMBIA   from 
their  own  printing  plant  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Net  Paid  Circulation 


757,443 

Latest  A.  B.  C.  Audit 


Eaitern    Office 
Gillespie.     Adv.    Dir. 
25    W.    43rd    St. 
New    Yoric 


Western    Office 
J.    F.    Jenkins,    Western 
134   S.    La    Salle  St. 
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THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

TYPE  FACES 

are  novo  being  made  available 
to  you  on  the  Linotijpe 

Through  its  international  connections,  the  Lino- 
type Company  is  able  to  secure  American  rights 
for  the  choicest  products  of  the  great  European 
type  founders,  and  also  has  access  to  their  centu- 
ries-old store  of  punches,  matrices  and  types. 

Thus  there  is  being  given  to  Anierican  printers 
and  users  of  print  the  best  of  the  newly  created 
and  the  most  authentic  reproductions  of  classic 
types,  all  available  for  rapid  and  economical 
composition  on  the  Linotype. 

The  first  pul)lic  announcement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  International  Typographic  Council 
and  a  preliminary  outline  of  its  typographic 
program  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Linotype  Buixetix.  We  are  anxious  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  significant  announcement  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  who  is  sincerely  interested 
in  making  more  efi'ective  use  of  the  printed  page. 


department    of    linotype    typography 

MEMGENTHALEH  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
4(51    eighth  avenue,  new  york 


DKI'ARTMENT   OF   LINOTYPE   TYPOOBAPHY,    MERGENTIIALKIl    LINOTYPE    COMPANY 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  The  I      I  I   Find   that  I  do  not   have   a 

Linotype  Bulletin  containing  I — J  copy  of  your  specimen  book  of 

Ihe  annoiinrement  of  the  new  typo-  type  faces.     Will  you  please   send 

graphic  program.  me  one? 

name 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 


0\V     BEING     CV 


.•orvPE,    B< 


IN-     LINOTYPE     SCOTCH 
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'^  rise  above  maJmcrihi  -^^  rajiLires  enthusiasm 
cuid  a  ddcrmination  not  to  be  satisjM  witli  aiujtblti^  short 
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by    T.    M.   CMand  for   Gexcral  Moto, 


TTAVE  you  craftsman's  ideals  in  advertising?  If  you  insist 
Ji  _L  on  fine  copy  and  are  meticulous  about  art  work,  you  are 
sure  to  be  one  who  demands  engravings  of  t/ie  first  order.  Are 
you  getting  themf  hi  this  shop  you  ivill  find  kindred  spirits — 
craftsmen  whose  delight  it  is  to  produce  fine  engravings — who 
will  work  with  you  to  reproduce  not  only  the  actualities  but  the 
spirit  of  your  illustrations.     Why  not  test  our  service? 

^fi6  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c^"  163-167  William   Street.         New  Yorl^'^i^ 
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ON  APRIL  FIRST 

YOUNG  &^  RUBIGAM 

INCORPORATED 

will  remove  its  New  York 
Office  from  250  Park  Avenue 

to  the 
MURRAY    HILL    BUILDING 

285  Madison  Avenue 


The  staff  of  the  New  York  Office 
will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  MR.  RUBICAM. 

The  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  Atlantic  Building, 
260  South  Broad  Street,  and  will  be 
under   the    direction    of  Mr.  Young. 
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IN 
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11 

CLEVELAND 

GAINED 

177  pages  of  paid  display  adver-                                                     j 

tising  —  nearly   double    its 

1924 

gain. 

414  in  net  paid  circulation. 

NEAREST  COMPETITOR 

LOST 

More  than  600  pages  in  paic 

dis- 

play    advertising  —  more 

than 

three  times  its  1924  loss. 

182  in  net  paid  circulation. 

J  ;j    §larch  10,  1926 
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90,000 

200,000   now   buy  Judge 
how  many  read  it? 

A  number  of  observation  tests  and  questionnaires,  conducted  by  the 
owners,  showed  more  than  ten  readers  a  copy. 

By  way  of  check-up,  we  asked  5,042  different  people,  who  sent  in 
manuscripts  and  sketches,  how  they  happened  to  meet  Judge.  Nine 
out  often  said  they  had  borrowed  it.  Then  we  asked  4,525  subscribers 
how  many  people  read  their  copy  of  Judge.  The  answer  averaged  19.7 
readers  a  copy. 

The  rates  for  advertising  take  no  account  of  the  two  million — more  or 
less — extra  readers  of  Judge. 


Line  $     2 

Column  250 

Double  column  500 


Page  $    750 

Inside  Covers   1,000 
Back  Cover      1,500 


Judge 


Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 


New  York 


Established  1922 


Chicago 
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Birds  of  a  Feather 

Counting  pedestrians  to  determine  store  sites  is  predicated  on  one  factor— the  class  of 
pedestrians  whicli  frequent  the  street  to  be  checked. 

Quality  Street — Quality  Goods 
Railroad  Avenue — Overalls 

What  is  your  ultimate  market?  Fifth  Avenue  or  Seventh,  Main  Street  or  down  by  the 
tracks? 

Counting  magazine  circulation  should  be  predicated  on  the  same  factor— the  class  and 
buying  power  of  that  circulation. 

Quality  Circulation — Quality  Goods 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

Is  Fifth  Avenue  or  Main  Street  as  the  case  may  be.  A  cross  section  of  Atlantic  subscribers 
in  New  York  or  San  Diego  and  all  the  way  between  is  a  list  of  those  who  own  the  better 
homes,  leading  stores,  principal  banks  and  who  are  the  heaviest  investors  in  each  com- 
munity. Such  circulation  affords  the  greatest  buying  power  with  the  least  waste;  the 
highest  return  per  line— the  lowest  net  cost  per  line. 

May  We  Give  You  All  the  Facts? 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

"A  Quality  Group  Magazine  " 
8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Circulation   110,000   net   paid   (ABC),   Rebate-backed,   Guaranteed 
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THE  rapid  and  substantial  suc- 
cess of  the  Jordan  motor  car 
in  a  field  made  formidable  by  con- 
solidations is  cited  by  Ray  Giles  as 
indicating  some  of  the  advantages 
which  a  small  newcomer  may  enjoy 
against  apparently  overwhelming 
competition.  In  his  article  in  this 
issue,  "Can  the  Minnows  Compete 
With  the  Whales?"  Mr.  Giles  goes 
into  the  subject  of  competition  in 
some  detail.  The  present  day  trend 
toward  consolidations  and  mergers 
has  caused  much  trepidation  among 
small  concerns,  but  how  and  why 
such  fear  is  largely  unfounded  is 
explained  in  this  constructive  dis- 
cussion. 
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cAnd  a  survey  of  8/  cities  shows  that  43.4%  of 
Cosmopolitan  families  own  their  own  homes  and 
/3'yo  lire  in  the  better  class  residential  districts.* 
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*This  survey  is  published  in  book  form. 
It  is  not  for  sale  nor  given  away.  But 
a  copy  may  be  seen  and  studied  by 
any  advertiser  or  agent  on  request. 
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Can  the  Minnows  Compete 
With  the  Whales? 

By  Ray  Giles 


-^TklA.  STREET  expects  1926 
Jl/  to  be  a  year  of  mergers." 
f  f  How  many  times  this  sen- 
tice  has  appeared  on  the  financial 
Iges  of  the  newspapers  during  the 
lit  few  months,  I  don't  know,  but 
jjuspect  that  at  least  one  perfectly 
|od  Burroughs  adding  machine 
Muld  have  been  entirely  worn  out 
'  d  it  been  put  to  work  keeping 
•3ck  of  that  declaration.  Rumor 
Hows  rumor.  Avowal  and  denial 
'Hide.  Names  that  for  years  have 
en  seen  only  in  the  advertising 
ctions  appear  as  front  page  news. 
Postum  sets  out  to  marry  Raisins 
•and  the  engagement  is  broken.  The 
reads  get  together  and  the  Govern- 
ent  appears  on  the  scene  in  the 
lie  of  a  scatterer.  Railroads  and 
1  companies  look  upon  their  com- 
mions  with  flirtatious  eyes.  Other 
impanies  seek  alliances  in  fields 
aite  different  from  their  own. 
hus  a  soap  products  company  ab- 
)rbs  shoe  polish  companies,  etc. 
Perhaps  another  aspect  of  the 
ituation  is  brought  out  by  the 
lational  Industrial  Conf  e  r  e  n  c  e 
^oard  whose  survey  indicates  that 
)rporation  control  of  manufacturing 
nterprises  is  spreading  rapidly.  In 
900  there  were  37,123  manufac- 
uring  establishments  in  the  country 
■hich  were  operated  by  corporations, 
'hese  constituted  17.9  per  cent  of 
he  total.  In  1919,  91,517  out  of 
90,105     manufacturing     establish- 


I'hnto  bj    Ining   I  hi  In   r 

HOW  can  the  small  manufac- 
turer meet  competition  from 
the  new  giant  combines?  Discuss- 
ing the  prevalent  subject  of  merg- 
ers in  industry,  Mr.  Giles  offers 
suggestions  that  every  manufac- 
turer   can    study    verii-    profitably 


ments  in  the  United  States  were  in- 
corporated. The  incoi-porated  es- 
tablishments thus  constituted  31.5 
per  cent  of  all  establishments.  But 
— they  employed  86.5  of  all  wage 
earners.  And — they  produced  87.7 
per  cent,   in  value,  of  all  manufac- 


tured product.  The  trend  continues. 
It  is  believed  that  if  this  business 
trend  keeps  on  growing  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  the  plant  operated  and  con- 
trolled by  one  man  or  as  a  partner- 
ship will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
within  another  25  years. 

What  will  the  year  of  mergers 
mean  to  the  smaller  manufacturer? 
Is  it  a  year  to  be  viewed  with  appre- 
hension? Are  there  mysterious  ad- 
vantages in  merging  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  surface?  Are  the 
apparent  advantages  over-rated, 
under-rated,  or  correctly  evaluated? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  running  through  the 
minds  of  most  e.xecutives  interested 
in  marketing  and  competition. 

Already  the  bakers*  plans  are 
upset  by  the  Government.  The  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Stores  and  the 
Reid  Ice  Cream  Corp.  have  bought 
display  advertising  space  in  the 
newspapers  to  deny  that  they  will 
join  the  mergers  to  which  they  had 
been  assigned  by  recent  news  items. 

Both  within  and  without  the  zone 
of  mergers  the  mistake  may  be  made 
of  thinking  that  the  mere  act  of 
merging  will  necessarily  dissolve 
many  problems  of  competition  which 
would  otherwise  appear  unsolvable. 
For  this  reason  the  merger  may 
give  overconfidence  to  those  within 
it  and  underconfidence  to  those  with- 
out. This  is  the  aspect  which  we 
propose    to    look    at    carefully    here. 
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Last  summer  the  president  of  one 
company  of  the  merger  type  was 
talking  to  several  of  his  associates. 
Trends  in  his  field  were  changing. 
It  was  obvious  that  within  a  dozen 
years  or  so  conditions  would  be  very 
different.  A  different  type  of 
product  was  making  rapid  headway. 
The  newer  manufacturing  plants  in 
that  field  were  laid  out  and  run  in 
a  surprisingly  changed  way.  The 
young  companies,  starting  fresh, 
could  operate  along  the  newer  lines. 
The  old  "merger"  company  had  im- 
mense investments  in  old-type  plants 
and  machinery.  To  bring  it  up-to- 
date  would  involve  the  scrapping  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  build- 
ings and  equipment.  And  so  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  president  of 
the  company  said : 

"Sometimes  I  wish  to  heaven  that 
we  could  start  all  over.  We  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  our  field  is  being  made 
by  young  companies  making  goods 
very  different  from  our  own,  yet  we 
have  an  immense  business  on  the 
older  type  of  product.  To  change  over 
bodily  means  the  possible  loss  of 
most  of  our  business.     To  add  the 


new  type  of  product  as  another  item 
in  our  line  may  be  to  tackle  the  situa- 
tion in  a  way  that  is  entirely  in- 
adequate." 

This  presents  only  one  of  the  types 
of  competition  which  may  threaten 
the  heads  of  huge  manufacturing 
plants.  It  reminds  the  executive  in 
the  smaller  company  that  he  need 
not  always  fear  the  whale.  Theoreti- 
cally the  whale  is  able  to  gobble  up 
any  minnow  easily.  But  the  minnow 
has  advantages  of  his  own. 

THE  little  company  may  easily  re- 
main a  serious  antagonist  to  the 
merger.  All  because  ingenuity,  mo- 
bility, house  spirit,  and  other  in- 
tangibles of  business  success  may 
be  quite  as  much  with  the  little  plant 
as  they  are  with  the  big  one.  In 
comparison  with  such  assets,  capi- 
talization, plants,  and  huge  personnel 
may  at  times  be  items  of  only  secon- 
dary importance. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  ap- 
parent to  the  experts  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  had  come  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  smaller  and 
more  ineffective  companies  were 
about  to  be  squeezed  out.  The  chances 


of  success  for  entirely  new  com- 
panies were  considered  slim  indeed 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness was  in  the  fist  of  a  mere  handful 
of  makers. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Jordan  took  a  chance.  He  made  a 
good  car.  His  originality  and 
pioneering  spirit,  however,  appeared 
to  their  best  advantage  in  his  ad- 
vertising. He  advertised  in  a  way 
which  must  have  shocked  the  giants 
in  the  field.  But  he  quickly  earned 
a  place  among  the  leaders. 

Another  man  by  the  name  of  Nash 
took  a  chance,  too.  He  came  through 
in  an  even  bigger  way,  shares  in  his 
company  becoming  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  stock  market. 

A  third,  one  Chrysler,  produced 
r  car  with  several  interesting  inno- 
vations. Inside  of  a  year  his  cars 
outnumbered  many  of  those  pro- 
duced by  "merger"  companies. 

If  these  experiences  do  not  servei 
to  hearten  the  smaller  manufacturer 
who  must  compete  with  the  "merger" 
t>T5e  of  company,  he  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  only  a  dozen  years 
ago  George  H.  Williamson  started  in 
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"AY  I  hazard  the  distinction  that  whilst  a 
short  advertisement  is  obviously  a  brief 
.one,  a  brief  one  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
short  one,  for  the  spirit  of  brevity  may  be  just 
as  apparent  in  five  thousand  words  as  in  a  ten 
word  line.  Mr.  Gundlach's  stimulating  article 
in  the  last  issue  may  serve  as  an  example,  for 
though  it  covers  several  pages,  you  could  hardly 
blue  pencil  his  language  without  damage  to  his 
ideas.  I  dislike  the  word  brevity  as  being  too 
commonly  identified  with  cutting,  and  prefer 
compression  which  is  well  able  to  take  care  of 
what  brevity  would  omit.  Brevity  is  merely  short 
but  compression  is  both  short  and  adequate. 

But  discarding  this  distinction  and  adhering  to 
brevity  as  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Gundlach  will  concede  that  neither 
his  predilection  for  length  nor  mine  for  the  op- 
posite can  be  expected  to  have  universal  applica- 
tion. Some  goods  are  more  susceptible  of  brief 
handling  than  others,  even  as  some  people  are 
more  responsive  to  elaboration  than  to  quick  and 
efficient  phrasing,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  good 
case  can  be  presented  for  each  side. 

Descending  to  broad  classifications,  which  are 
always  dangerous,  we  might  say  that  brevity  is 
metropolitan;    it    belongs    in    the    city,    whereas 


verbosity  will  meet  with  more  favor  in  rural  com- 
munities where  people  are  not  pressed  for  time. 
As  for  retail  newspaper  advertising,  where  in- 
sertions are  frequent,  brevity  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  most  effective,  particularly  when,  as  in 
so  many  instances,  the  merchandise  itself  is  so 
barren  of  suggestion  that  a  man  must  husband 
his  ideas.  That  is  facetious,  but  this  is  serious; 
We  live  in  a  fast,  a  feverish  and  an  epigrammatic 
age,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  whoever  writes 
advertising  to  see  that  his  language  is  not  out 
of  proportion  to  his  ideas. 

I  believe  that  my  mission  is  to  be  brief,  and 
I  know  that  the  world  has  always  been  moved  by 
phrases,  from  veni,  vidi,  vici,  down  to  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  When  Roosevelt 
was  nominated  by  the  Bull  Moose  Party  his 
famous  challenge:  "My  hat  is  in  the  ring!"  went 
round  the  world,  but  who  can  recall  six  words 
from  the  speech  of  acceptance  by  the  Republican 
nominee,   Mr.   Taft? 

As  for  white  space,  nobody  doubts  that  an  ad- 
vertiser who  utilizes  large  space  should  say  some- 
thing to  justify  the  expenditure,  but  white  space 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  large  space,  and 
ergo,  brevity  is  a  means  to  secure  it. 
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Is  This  an  Exaggerated  Picture 
of  Business  in  Florida? 

A  Manufacturer  Frankly  Relates  His  Experiences  in  Selling 
in  an  Apparently  Tempting  Market 


SEVERAL  years  ago  we  felt  that 
with  the  influx  of  northern 
people  there  would  be  a  market 
in  Florida  for  our  product,  which  is 
a  high  grade  grocery  specialty  well 
known  in  the  north. 

We  are  still  in  the  ring,  but 
awfully  groggy.  This  is  the  third 
winter  we  have  "spent"  in  Florida; 
and  if  we  had  it  to  do  over  again,  we 
would  consider  Florida  in  the  same 
class  as  Thibet,  and  let  the  people 
there  struggle  along  without  our 
product  until  later  on. 

The  last  wallop  which  gives  us  that 
weak  feeling  is  that  our  warehouse 
in  Jacksonville  has  just  returned  the 
shipping  papers  covering  a  shipment 
scheduled  for  Fort  Lauderdale.  The 
explanation  accompanying  the  return 
of  the  papers  is  that  on  account  of 
an  embargo  existing  on  certain  com- 
modities (of  which  ours  is  one)  they 
are  unable  to  make  the  shipment. 

There  is  no  telling  when  the  em- 
bargo will  be  lifted,  so  they  thought 
it  better  to  let  the  shipping  papers 
gather  dust  at  our  office  instead  of 
theirs.  Now  we  are  squirming, 
scheming  and  trying  to  figure  a  way 


By  G.  H,  Cleveland 

to  make  delivery  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale   order,    for    it    is    too    good    to 


We  thought  we  knew  about  the 
Florida  situation  because  we  have 
two  resident  brokers  in  the  state — 
one  on  the  east  coast,  and  one  on  the 
west  coast;  and  before  sending  our 
salesman  down  there  last  fall  we  had 
the  experience  of  two  previous  years 
to  guide  us. 

WE  felt  that  we  had  to  work 
Florida  again  this  winter, 
because  we  already  have  so  much 
money  sunk  in  there  that  it  seemed 
the  only  way  we  could  ever  get  it 
back  was  to  sink  some  more.  Like 
owTiing  stock  in  a  company  drilling 
for  oil,  we  do  not  know  whether 
Florida  will  eventually  prove  a 
gusher  for  us;  or  whether  our  prin- 
cipal joy  will  be  listening  to  promises 
and  paying  assessments. 

Could  we  have  foreseen  the  con- 
ditions as  they  are  right  now  in 
Florida,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  we  wouldn't  have  spent  a 
penny  there  this  year  to  get  busi- 
ness,  even   if   it   meant   the  loss   of 


what  we  had  gained  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Before  we  "opened  up"  Florida  we 
knew  what  competitive  conditions 
were,  and  we  felt  we  were  able  to 
handle  these  conditions;  but  we  did 
not  foresee  the  conditions  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  We  can  still 
handle  the  competitive  conditions, 
and  are  convinced  that  we  could 
dominate  the  market  if  we  had 
nothing  but  competitive  conditions 
to  contend  with. 

We  cannot  continue  to  sink  money 
into  Florida  at  the  present  rate  if 
we  can't  ship  our  product.  Florida 
won't  get  any  more   of  our  money 
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C"1HA0TIC  conditions  in  Flor- 
><ida  have  devolved  upon  the 
whole  business  structure,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cleveland.  These 
illustrations  convey  an  idea  of 
the  congestion.  Disorganized 
retailing  and  tangled  traffic 
conditions  make  selling  very 
difficult    for    the    manufacturer 
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Selling  the  Tenant  Farmer 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


THE  Richmond  manager  for  a 
great  sales  organization  once 
made  the  remark:  "Your 
northern  sales  managers  could  learn 
a  world  of  tricks  if  they  would  spend 
a  month  knocking  about  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas  with  a  good  fertilizer 
salesman  or  a  Chicago  packers'  man 
or  a  Ford  hustler." 

That  suggestion,  coming  from  a 
man  who  has  made  a  preeminent  suc- 
cess through  his  grip  on  the  rural 
South,  has  been  one  secret  key  for 
the  intei-pretation  of  that  vast  agri- 
cultural area  during  the  four  years 
since  its  utterance.  In  a  purely  word- 
of-mouth  manner,  too,  this  hint  has 
been,  during  the  same  four  years, 
passed  on  to  various  merchandisers, 
of  whom  at  least  six  have  reported 
distinct  sales  volume  resulting  there- 
from. It  is  not  the  sole  secret  of 
selling  the  rural  South,  but  it  does 
open  up  one  sales  outlet  that  is  ordi- 
narily overlooked. 

The  conditions  of  tenant  farming 
do,  however,  factor  large  in  selling 
that  territory,  these  conditions  being 
such  as  to  constitute  one  aspect  of 
merchandising.  Nor  should  it  be 
assumed  that  this  aspect  hides  the 
key  to  complete  sales  coverage;  it  is 
a  minor  phase  but  one  that  controls 
a  most  desirable  outlet  for  goods. 

Throughout  the  balance  of  the 
United  States,  the  sales  campaign 
takes  no  cognizance  as  to  whether 
the  farmer  rents  or  owns  the  acres 
he  plows.  Farm  income,  farm 
standards  of  living,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered   to    be    sufficiently    complete 


indices  of  farm  purchasing  power. 
The  difference  between  farm  ten- 
antry harks  back  to  the  former 
plantation  life  of  the  South.  At  the 
present  time — particularly  for  selling 
goods — the  important  difference  lies 
in  the  method  of  paying  rent  for  the 
land.  In  the  North  the  rent  is  paid 
on  a  money  basis.  Beyond  meeting 
that  obligation,  the  renter  is  inde- 
pendent of  his  landlord.  For  that 
reason,  the  sales  campaign  in  the 
North  takes  no  account  of  whether 
the  farmer  owns  or  rents. 

SOME  Southern  farmers  pay 
rentals  in  cash  or  in  a  stated 
ratio  of  the  crop  or  a  fixed  quantity 
of  farm  staples  such  as  two-thirds 
of  a  bale  of  cotton  for  each  mule 
necessary  to  operate  the  farni,  50 
pounds  of  rice  per  acre,  etc.  The 
census  showing  is  that  66  per  cent  of 
rural  population  in  the  South  lives  as 
"tenants"  of  one  sort  or  another.  A 
bit  over  one-fourth  of  that  popula- 
tion (28  per  cent)  is  classed  as 
"croppers"  —  a  type  of  tenantry 
through  which  runs  direct  landlord 
supervision  over  the  leased  acres. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "cropper" 
is  little  better  than  a  farm  laborer 
who  receives  pay  in  a  share  of  the 
crop  rather  than  on  a  cash  basis. 
Such  croppers  are,  naturally,  the 
less  progressive  farmers.  They  in- 
clude most  of  the  negro  farmers,  the 
maligned  "poor  white  trash,"  and  the 
illiterate.  They  are  not  the  outlet 
for  high  grade  merchandise,  of 
course,  but  they  constitute  a  fourth 


of  the  rural  people  of  eleven  States. 
To  their  number  should  be  added 
about  half  a  million  "share  tenants" 
whose  dependence  on  the  landlord 
differs  in  terminology  but  not  in 
fact. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  landlord 
to  finance  these  farmers  while  "the 
crop  is  making."  He  advances,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  food  as 
well  as  other  supplies  both  for  home 
and  farm. 

Cropper  and  landlord  share  the 
bale  of  cotton,  the  ton  of  peanuts 
or  the  sack  of  rice.  The  tenant  may 
be  entitled  to  a  half,  two-thirds,  even 
three-fourths,  of  the  crop,  varying 
with  the  extent  to  which  he  is  able 
to  provide  implements  and  mules, 
fertilizer  and  feed.  The  law,  every- 
where, gives  the  landlord  a  first  lien 
on  the  crop  for  the  agreed  rental 
plus  all  advances  made. 

So  interwoven  are  these  indivisible 
shares  in  the  tobacco  or  the  cotton 
and  so  uncertain  is  the  net  value  of 
the  tenant's  share  that  his  credit 
with  local  merchants  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  None  but  the  landlord  is 
in  position  to  know  the  extent  of 
these  prior  liens.  He  only  can  make 
a  dependable  estimate  of  the  total 
value  of  the  crop. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that 
the  landlord  must  go  surety  for  the 
store  account  of  his  tenants.  The 
more  usual  procedure  is  that  he  him- 
self elects  to  furnish  food  and 
clothing  at  agreed  prices.  This 
is  the  more  natural  because  the 
single-crop  method  prevails  through 
[continued  on  page  86] 
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A  Basic  Purchasing  Power  Index 
By  Counties 

Developed  by  the  General  Motors  Coqjoration  for  the  Purpose  of 
Determining  Potential  Automobile  Sales  in  Each  County 


IT  was  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  analysis  to 
develop  a  county  index 
which  would  afford  a  basic 
guide  to  automobile  adver- 
tising- and  sales  effort.  The 
approach  to  the  problem, 
however,  has  necessitated 
an  extensive  inquiry  into 
economic  fundamentals,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  index  so 
basic  in  its  nature  that  it 
may  be  readily  used  for 
practically  all  kinds  of  con- 
sumer merchandise. 

It  is,  of  course,  recog- 
nized that  the  adaptation 
of  such  basic  data  must 
var>'  according  to  the  in- 
dividual nature  of  the  prod- 
uct. Rarely  do  we  encoun- 
ter two  marketing  problems 
that  are  identical  in  detail. 
Fundamentally,  however, 
the  factors  controlling  the 
market  for  any  product  in 
any  territory  involve  only 
two  considerations:  1.  The 
need  or  desire  for  the  prod- 
uct, which  may  be  real  or 
imaginary,  latent  or  active. 
2.  The  ability  to  buy  the 
product. 

The  first  consideration 
involves   a   special    analysis 

for  each  individual  type  of      

product.  In  such  an  anal-  — ^^^^ 
ysis  the  psychology  of 
the  market  must  receive  special  at- 
tention. The  second  consideration 
depends  upon  purchasing  power  irre- 
spective of  the  nature  of  the  product 
or  commodity. 

Obviously,  purchasing  power  fluc- 
tuates, but  if  we  can  establish  the  rela- 
tive normal  purchasing  power  of  each 
county  such  data  would  provide  a  basis 
upon  which  to  interpret  current  busi- 
ness reports, 


THE  1925  Harvard  Award  for  scientific  research  in 
Advertising,  consisting  of  a  §2,000  cash  prize,  was 
won  by  Henry  G.  Weaver,  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Detroit,  for  an  analysis  of  the  Automobile  Market. 

This  analysis,  which  was  conducted  in  the  Sales  Sec- 
tion of  General  Motors,  has  required  several  years  of 
basic  research  work.  The  studies,  taken  as  a  whole, 
have  involved  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  past  history, 
the  present  conditions  and  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  automobile  industry  not  only  from  an  advertising 
and  selling  standpoint  but  from  a  broad  economic 
standpoint  as  well.     A  digest  appears  herewith. 

The  Harvard  Jury  of  Award  placed  special  stress  on 
that  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  basic  purchasing  power  index  for  each  county 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  considered  as  being  the 
most  conspicuous  research  accomplishment  coming  un- 
der its  attention,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  jjring 
about  economy  and  secure  efficiency  in  advertising  by 
producing  information  of  general  value  in  furthering 
the  knowledge  and  science  of  marketing. 

The  various  indices  to  purchasing  power  that  have 
been  in  use  in  the  past,  such  as  value  of  production, 
income  tax  return  data,  magazine  circulation,  etc.,  have 
failed  to  express  purchasing  power  in  accurate  and 
readily  usable  terms;  whereas  the  new  process  de- 
veloped by  General  Motors  provides  an  estimate  for 
each  county  in  the  United  States  expressed  in  terms 
of    dollars    available    for    the    purchasing    of   products 


nomic  Research.  Furthermore,  we  can 
develop  similar  estimates  for  later 
years  by  projecting  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research  data  for  $10,000  per  annum.  That 
each  State  on  the  basis  of  tax  returns, 
crop  reports,  etc. 

By  this  method  the  income  of  each 
State  in  the  Union  was  estimated  and 
these  estimates  coupled  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  provided  us  with  data 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  whereby  the  average  income  of  each 
State  in  the  Union  might  be  estimated 
for  the  past  five  years.  Relatively 
speaking,  we  may  consider  such  income 
estimates  as  being  known  quantities. 


study  to  develop  a  method  whereby  the 
normal  purchasing  power  of  each  coun- 
ty may  be  determined  through  the  use 
of  the  heterogeneous  data  which  is 
available  by  counties. 

Incomes   by   counties    are   not 


only  such  data  as  is  also 
available  by  counties,  we 
will  then  feel  warranted 
in  venturing  into  the  un- 
known by  applying  such  a 
formula  to  counties  within 
States. 

If  we  are  able  to  esti- 
mate State  incomes  with 
reasonable  accuracy  and 
without  resorting  to  the  use 
of  data  other  than  that 
which  is  also  available  by 
counties,  we  will  then  be 
justified  in  assuming  that 
the  same  methods  will 
give  similarly  accurate  re- 
sults when  applied  to  in- 
dividual counties  within  in- 
dividual States. 

The  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  basic 
data  on  State  incomes  as 
well  as  the  projected  esti- 
mates developed  therefrom 
include  surpluses  and  in- 
ventory gains. 

From  data  made  avail- 
able by  them,  however,  it 
was  possible  to  eliminate 
this  type  of  income.  The 
residue  figures  were  ac- 
cepted as  representing  cur- 
rent income  which  approxi- 
mates the  amount  of  money 
available  for  spending  as 
contrasted  to  gross  in- 
'      come. 

The  resulting  estimates 
were  further  modified  by  discarding 
that  income  which  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  in  excess  of 
to  say, 
up  to  $10,000  a  year  are  ar- 
bitrarily defined  as  "effective,"  but  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $10,000  are  treated 
as  $10,000  incomes — not  appreciably 
better  than  $10,000  incomes  from  a 
purchasing  power  standpoint,  for  when 
a  man  makes  a  large  amount  of  money 
each  year  a  great  portion  of  his  income 
will  go  into  investments  instead  of  be- 
ing spent  for  goods. 

The  State  estimates  incorporating  the 


foregoing  corrections  will,  for  purposes 
Now   then,   if   we   can   develop    some     of  convenience,  be  termed  as  "Effective 


kind  of  formula  which  will  enable  us  to 


able,  but  for  certain  past  years  we  have     estimate   that  which  we   already  know 


very  reliable  estimates  reflecting  the 
incomes  by  States  which  were  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Bureau   of  Eco- 


(namely,  incomes  by  States)  and  if 
the  development  of  such  a  formula,  we 
will    confine    ourselves    to    the    use    of 


Incomes"  which  may  be  considered  as 
analogous  with  "Purchasing  Power." 

By  reducing  the  State  data  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  United  States  basis  it 
was  possible  to  appraise  each  factor  as. 
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regards  its  correlation  with  the  per  cent 
of  "effective   income"  in  each   State. 

After  reducing  all  State  data  to  a 
"per  cent-of-United  States"  basis,  it  was 
carefully  examined  to  determine  just 
which  elements  provided  the  best  indices 
to  effective  income. 

Over  1000  tests  were  conducted  in- 
volving various  combinations  of  the 
percentage  data.  Through  this  tedious 
process  of  selection,  the  following  ele- 
ments were  chosen  as  providing  the 
best  material  with  which  to  pursue  the 
studies. 

A.  Per  Cent  of  Value  of  Products,  includ- 
ing: Value  added  by  manufacture  (U.  S. 
Census,  1919)  ;  value  of  farm  crops  (U.  S. 
Census,  1920)  ;  value  of  live  stock  products 
(as  estimated  by  Crowell)  ;  value  of  min- 
eral products  (U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
1922-1923)  ;  value  of  fishery  products  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  1920-1923).  B.  Per 
Cent  of  Retail  Outlets  (R.  L.  Polk  Census, 
1922).  C.  Per  Cent  of  Total  Population 
(U.  S.  Census,  1920).  D.  Per  Cent  of  In- 
come Tax  Returns  (Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  1922). 

It  was  further  determined  that  the 
proper  combination  of  these  percent- 
ages lay  somewhere  between  a  simple 
average  and  a  "weighting"  of  the  in- 
come tax  data  twice,  three  times,  four 
times   and  five  times. 

As    an   illustration,    let    us   take   the 
State  of  Alabama,  which  represents: 
A — 1.22%   of  U.  S.  Total  Value  of  Products 
B— 1.26%   of  U.   S.  Retail  Outlets 
C — 2.22%   of  U.   S.  Total  Population 
D —  .64%   of  U.   S.  Income   Ta.-c   Returns 
K— 1.09%   of  U.  S.  Total    Effective    Income 

We  will  now  attempt  to  combine  data 
A,  B,  C,  D  in  such  a  way  as  to  approx- 
imate K.  These  experimental  combina- 
tions will  be  designated  as  Formulas 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 


.26%-!- 2.22%-!-. 64% 


Formula  No.  2 

Next   we   will   take  the    Income   Tax    Re- 
turns factor  twice: 

1.22% -1-1.26% -(-2.22%  +  2  X.S4% 


Formula  No.  3 

Weighting  Income  Tax  Returns  3  times 
1.22%-t-1.26%+2.22%-|-3x.64% 
■ =1.10% 

Formula  No.  4 

Weighting  Income  Tax  Returns   4  times 
1.22%, -l-1.26%-f2.22%  +  4X.64% 


Formula  No.  5 

Weighting  Income  Tax  Returns  5  times : 
1. 22% -I- 1.26% -1-2.22% +  5  X. 64%, 

■■ =  .99% 

8 

The  estimates  resulting  from  such 
experimental  calculations  show  a  strik- 
ingly close  agreement  with  the  actual 
per  cent  of  income. 

Income,  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
analysis,  may  be  considered  as  being 
divided  into  two  general  classifications: 

1.  Basic  Income — 

Newly  created  wealth — income  accruing 
directly  from  physical  production  of  mines, 
factories,  fisheries,  farms,  etc. 

2.  Supplemental  Income — 

Income  accruing  from  services  rendered, 
including  all  commercial  operations,  trans- 
portation   services,    governmental   activities, 

In  the  light  of  this  interpretation  of 
income,  the  scientific  justification  of  the 


foregoing  process  is  readily  disclosed 
through  an  analysis  of  the  factors  em- 
ployed. 

Obviously  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  a  territory  affords  a  very  ac- 
curate inde.x  to  basic  income.  Such  an 
index,  however,  does  not  refiect  the  in- 
come accruing  from  commercial  opera- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  territory  that 
produces  the  goods  does  not  necessarily 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  value  rep- 
resented thereby. 

The  number  of  retail  outlets  is  an 
excellent  index  to  income  because  retail 
outlets  reflect  the  demand  for  merchan- 
dise and  the  demand  for  merchandise 
depends  upon  the  income  available  for 
spending. 

The  objection  to  using  retail  outlets 
data  by  itself  is  that  it  unduly  empha- 
sizes supplemental  income. 

This  criticism,  however,  becomes  a 
distinct  advantage  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  treatment  because  it  provides 
the    means    of   offsetting    the    opposite 


characteristics  in  the  value  of  products 
index. 

The  population  of  a  given  territory 
obviously  has  a  bearing  on  both  the 
basic  and  the  supplemental  income  of 
that  territory;  but  taken  by  itself,  pop- 
ulation gives  too  high  an  estimate  for 
territories  where  a  lot  of  people  receive 
low  incomes  and  too  low  an  estimate 
for  territories  in  which  the  people  re- 
ceive high  incomes. 

The  income  tax  returns  data  reflects 
both  basic  and  supplemental  income 
and  would  provide  an  almost  perfect 
index  to  income  if  all  income  recipients 
made  enough  to  place  them  above  the 
tax  level  and  if  there  were  no  evasion; 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  considerable 
evasion  and  furthermore,  the  major 
market  for  the  average  product  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  population  index  over-empha- 
sizes the  low  income.  The  number  of 
income  tax  returns  over-emphasizes  the 
[continued  on  page  60] 
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No!  House-to-House  Selling 
Has  Not  Passed  Its  Peak 

By  Henry  B.  Flarsheim 

Secretary,  The  Marx-Flarsheim,  Cincinnati 


"T^HE  feature  article  of  the  last 
I    Fortnightly — "Has  House-to- 
I     House      Selling      Passed      Its 
eak?"    was    naturally    pi    un 
sual    interest,   because   our 
msiness  is  to  serve  some 
wenty-odd     successful 
perators     in     the 
irect-to-user  field. 
Will   the    reader 
)ear  with  us  while 
take    up     Mr. 
riske's    plaints, 
)oint  by  point  and 
oaragraph  by  par- 
igraph  ? 

The  only  specific 
facts  stated  in  Mr. 
Fiske's  entire  trea- 
tise, are  that  a 
lundred  direct-sell- 
ing firms  made 
"failures  or  near- 
failures"  in  the  last 
[  year,  and  that  one 
large  direct-selling 
firm  has  "struck 
shallow  water." 
From  these  state- 
ments are  devel- 
op ed  conclusions 
that  house-to-house 
selling  has  "passed 
its  peak,"  that  new 
members  in  the  ^^=^== 
direct-selling  fra- 
ternity "are  of  a  distinctly  low  qual- 
ity," that  "the  bulk  of  house-to-house 
selling  companies  have  never  devel- 
oped much  good  will." 

No  figures  are  cited  to  back  up 
these  statements,  as  are  usually  seen 
in  an  article  purporting  to  reveal 
such  radical  changes  in  a  method  of 
distribution  which  has  created  «uch 
wide-spread  interest.  No  specific 
examples,     save     those 


OUSE  -  TO  -  HOUSE 

selling  is  a  subject 
that  is  receiving  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  all  those 
interested  in  determining 

the  efficacy  of  various  retail  outlets  for  their  goods.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  merchan- 
dising is  on  the  wane.  There  are  others  with  the  opinion  that  this 
form  of  distribution  is  just  coming  into  its  own.  Mr.  Flarsheim 
belongs  to  the  latter  group,  and  in  this  pertinent  article  he  indi- 
cates just  why  he  believes  that  house-to-house  selling  has  won  a 
definite  place  as  an  economical  method  of  distributing  merchandise 


natural  and  to  be  expected  in  a  busi- 
ness which,  in  only  five  years,  has 
developed  many  enterprises  whose 
sales  figure  well  into  the  millions 
every  year. 

Regardless   of   the  circumstances, 
any  fair-minded  man  will  readily  ad- 
mit that  a  few  failures  in  an  indus- 
try are  no  criterion  for  the  general- 
ization that  the  whole  industry  is  on 
the  verge  of  disaster.    Retailers  fail 
by    tens    of    thou- 
sands   yearly.      Is 
this   fact  to   mean 
that  the  entire  re- 
tail    structure     is 
tottering  ?     Whole- 
salers, jobbers  and 
manufacturers      in 
all  lines  suffer  de- 
clines or  go  out  of 
liusiness    for    rea- 
sons that  would  fill 
a    good-sized    tele- 
phone    directory, 
yet  do  economic  ex- 
perts seize  on  such 
instances   to  write 
articles      announc- 
ing that  the  whole 
machinery    of   dis- 
tribution is  under- 
going a  revolution? 
Obviously  not.  Why 
=^^^^=        then,    does     Mr. 
Fiske  blandly  seize 
upon  the  comparatively  few  concerns 
which  have   "struck  shallow  water" 


be  an  easy  business.    When  they  dis- 
covered that  the  business  was  not  as 

easy  to  operate  as  they  had  thought,  as  the  only  necessary  proof  that  the 
when  they  had  spent  their  small  in-  whole  field  of  direct-selling  has 
vestments,  they  quietly  dropped  out.  passed  its  peak? 
It  is  true  that  a  number  of  this  type  Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  forget,  or  per- 
are  .still  in  the  business,  and  a  few  haps  does  not  know,  that  the  direct- 
are  continuing  to  enter  it.  But  the  selling  industry  now  comprises  many 
number  is  becoming  smaller  and  thousands  of  manufacturers  who,  on 
smaller  all  the  time,  as  the  knowl-  the  whole,  are  just  as  successful  and 
mentioned    edge  is  broadcast  that  the  develop-  just  as  progressive  as  the  average 


above,  are  given  to  prove  the  con- 
clusions made.  We  must  accept  the 
author's  statements  largely  on  faith. 
As  is  true  of  any  field  in  which  a 
few  have  made  phenomenal  suc- 
cesses, the  direct-selling  field  at  first 


ment   of   a   house-to-house    business    business  unit  in  any  other  field. 


requires  just  as  much  careful  plan- 
ning, expei-t  knowledge  and  good 
merchandising  as  does  any  other 
kind  of  business. 

The  careful  student  of  house-to- 
attracted  many  hundreds  of  firms  house  selling  does  not  condemn  the  major  importance  in  merchandising" 
whose  object  was  to  make  "easy  method  of  selling  direct,  because  of  is  of  unusual  value,  we  do  not  believe 
money"  in  what  appeared  to  them  to    this  situation.    The  development  was    that   Mr.   Fiske's  other  conclusions, 

[CONTINtTED  ON  PAGE  80] 


Fiske  overlooks,  that  by  and  large, 
there  are  no  more  failures  in  the 
house-to-house  field  than  in  any 
other.  But  even  granting,  for  the 
moment,    that    this    "happening    of 


THIS  Ovington  copy  in  New  York  papers  has  been  something  of  an  editorial 
feature — subsidized  by  Ovington's.  It  has  had  a  following  all  its  own, 
who  have  enjoyed  its  quips  while  they  have  bought  its  baubles.  Every  adver- 
tisement has  been  aimed  to  pay  the  reader  in  pleasure  so  that  he  will  continue 
to  read  and  be  moved  to  buy.  Ovington's  believe  in  their  advertising  and  point 
out  that  each  advertisement  strives  for  a  double  value — to  play  for  the  sale  and 
at  the  same  time  never  to  cease  the  effort  to  advance  the  number  of  its  friends 
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What  IsThis  Modern  Advertising? 


By  James  D.  Adams 


ANEW  philosophy  has  come  to 
business.  It  is  called  Modern 
.  Advertising.  It  is  successful. 
For  an  advertising  practitioner  to 
oppose  it  relegates  him  to  the  outer 
darkness  of  senility.  Advertisers 
cry  for  it.  It's  exponents  pay  larger 
income  taxes  than  the  President's 
salary. 

Now  what  is  this  Modern  Adver- 
tising? How  does  it  work?  What 
does  it  accomplish?  I  have  listened 
to  brilliant  expositions  of  it  which 
dragged  in  Freud,  pornographic  lit- 
erature, animal  sex  attraction  and  a 
lot  of  the  miasmic  new  thought  based 
on  what  a  stupider  generation  had 
come  to  accept  as  a  normal  physical 
fact  not  necessarily  requiring  a  spe- 
cial literature  of  its  own. 

But  expressed  in  simple,  printable 
language  Modern  Advertising,  at  its 
best,  is  the  recreating  of  fairyland 
for  adults.  It  contacts  with  the  rosy, 
misty  dreams  of  romance  which  are 
the  hopes  of  adolescence  and  the  emo- 
tional secret  temples  where  respect- 
able middle  age  keeps  burning  the 
devotional  candles  of  youthful  im- 
pulses. 

Reigning  queens  float  through  it, 
rejuvenating  their  regal  chai-ms  with 
lotions  and  creams  of  the  royal  per- 
fumer, which,  fortuitously,  are  on 
sale  at  your  druggist  with  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  magic  potency. 

It  offers  intimate  little  journeys 
into  the  boudoirs  and  bathrooms  of 
aristocracy's  leaders  and  reveals 
with  charming,  personally  signed 
confessions,  the  dependence  of  beau- 
ty on  these  triumphs  of  the  alchemy 
of  the  present   day. 

It  weaves  a  fairy  pattern  of  the 
opulent  lure  of  the  harem,  love  mys- 
teries of  ancient  vamps,  the  jazz  of 
night  clubs,  the  joy  of  naughty  con- 
quest, the  fountain  of  youth,  and  any 
other  phantasy  of  unattainable  devil- 
try which  the  rather  gaunt  spinster 
ad-writer  can  excavate  from  her  dis- 
illusioned, yet  ever  hopeful  and 
imaginative  brain. 

Modern  advertising  has  even  cre- 
ated its  own  art.  Its  ladies  are  wil- 
lowy, hipless  creatures  either  nine 
feet  tall  or  six  inches  thick,  with 
foot-long  fingers  that  trail  through 
the  air  like  floating  scarfs  in  a 
breeze,  and  brooding,  come-hither 
eyes  extending   from   nose   to   ears. 


That  is  Modern  Advertising  at  its 
best — unquestionably  a  powerful, 
Midas  weapon  for  high-speed  go-get- 
ters. 

But  what  about  this  Modern  Ad- 
vertising at  its  worst? 

One  might  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
it  builds  with  untruths.  There  has 
been  considerable  agitation  lately  in 
support  of  honesty  in  advertising. 
But  beyond  its  academic  interest  as 
a  topic  for  convention  speeches,  hon- 
esty in  business  must  remain  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  preference  and  val- 
uation. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  to  quarrel  with  those  who 
are  investigating  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  old  adage,  "honesty  is 
the  best  policy."  Modern  Advertis- 
ing anchors  to  the  future,  not  to  out- 
worn ethical  precepts.  Honesty  is 
not  the  only  convention  it  has  dis- 
lodged. 

Some  will  say  that  Modern  Ad- 
vertising isn't  decent.  That  is  too 
old  fashioned  even  to  be  discussed. 
Besides,  its  indiscretions  are  so 
veiled,  compared  to  editorial  matter, 
as    to   be   harmless   even   to   elderly 


The  men  are  dashing  damsels  who 
would  be  massacred  as  an  act  of 
safety  in  any  locker-room. 

Briefly,  at  its  best.  Modern  Adver- 
tising promises  to  a  woman  (it  has 
left  men  alone,  mostly)  the  fulfill- 
ment of  every  secret  desire  that 
lurks  in  her  subconsciousness  and 
which  she  wouldn't  own  up  to  for  the 
world.  It  searches  out  all  the  sup- 
pressed impulses  which,  unleashed, 
explain  the  kept  woman,  and  titil- 
lates them,  innocently  activates  them 
into  a  half  ashamed  surrender  to  the 
lure  of  an  innocuous  cold  cream,  a 
mouth  wash,  a  vacuum  sweeper,  a 
can  of  beans,  a  stick  of  candy,  or,  if 
the  advertiser  insists,  a  barrel  of 
flour,  a  radio  set  or  a  washing  ma- 
chine. 

It  usually  works  —  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  response  is  passionate. 
Sales  curves  mount  till  skywriting  is 
needed  to  graph  them. 


If  no  more  serious  indictment  can 
be  presented  than  dishonesty  and  a 
mild  degeneracy,  few  boards  of  di- 
rectors could  be  turned  from  rapt 
appreciation  of  sky-rocketing  sales 
figures.  Success  will  always  have 
the  laugh  on  sour-grapes  moralities. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Modern  Advertising  is  exceedingly 
modern.  It  hasn't  really  been  tested. 
Its  realities  are  all  tangled  up  with 
its  promises.  If  it's  a  bubble,  it 
hasn't  been  pricked. 

But,  conceding  its  success,  it  is  at 
least  permissible  to  study  the  char- 
acter and  probabilities  of  that  suc- 
cess. 

No  one  of  course  really  believes 
fairy  stories.  Yet  some  quality  of 
my.sticism  in  the  human  mind  yearns 
so  fervently  for  the  unreal — for  the 
glories  of  dreamland — that  most  of 
us  possess  a  power  of  self-hypnosis 
which  permits  us  actually  to  believe 
for  a  little  while  what  we  want  to 
believe. 

But  we  always  descend  to  realities. 
And  in  the  long  run,  most  of  our 
acts  are  influenced  by  what  we  know 
to  be  true. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  the  effect 
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The  Stock  Market  Slump 
Signifies  What? 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


IT  is  a  question  as  to  which  is 
greater  today,  our  conceit  or  our 
ignorance.  When  the  stock  mar- 
ket goes  up,  nine  people  out  of  ten 
will  tell  you  precisely  why  the  ad- 
vance took  place.  They  will  also  add 
that  it  was  perfectly  clear  months 
in  advance  that  such  a  movement 
was  under  way.  It  is  an  amazing 
thing  that  so  few  folks  make  money 
in  the  stock  market  when  they  find 
it  so  easy  to  analyze  situations  and 
determine  trends. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  part  of  our 
newspapers  that  contains  more  bunk 
than  is  published  in  the  financial  col- 
umns. Here  we  are  fed  on  i:umors, 
superstitions  and  confusing  statis- 
tics. 

In  our  country  we  are  cursed  with 
a  long  list  of  erroneous  beliefs  in  the 
fields  of  finance  and  economics.  Many 
advocate  that  we  establish  wages  on 
a  basis  of  living  costs.  They  forget 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  a  result, 
and  that  no  result  can  be  kept  con- 
stant if  we  continue  to  alter  the  fac- 
tors that  produce  that  result.  Many 
workers  believe  that  labor-saving 
machinery  is  a  menace  to  their  wel- 
fare. 

Then  there  is  that  prime  fallacy 
which  concerns  the  business  cycle. 
A  period  of  depression  must  follow 
prosperity.  Good  times  can  never  be 
permanent.  Fat  years  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  lean  ones.  Practically  all 
of  these  ideas  are  vicious,  and  it  is 
astounding  that  notwithstanding  our 
marvelous  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  science,  we  are  still  content 
to  flounder  around  in  the  field  of 
economics,  meekly  accepting  the 
guidance  of  the  blind  advocates  of 
obsolete  theories. 

To  believe  in  the  cycle  theory  is  to 
admit  that  the  application  of  science 
and  government  to  economics  is  a 
failure;  that  the  great  and  profitable 
profession  of  the  day  is  speculation, 
not  production.  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
just  because  a  man  is  well  he  must 
or  will  violate  the  laws  of  health  and 
become  sick.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  business  is  good,  our  com- 
mercial or  industrial  leaders  must  or 
will  transgress  economic  laws. 


The  popular  catch  phrase  of  the 
day  is  "the  business  cycle."  Some 
tell  us  that  we  must  have  a  depres- 
sion every  seven  years.  Others  spe- 
cify different  time  intervals.  Out  of 
all  of  this  the  only  evident  truth  is 
that  business  has  ti-aveled  more  or 
less  in  waves  without  their  being 
any  time  relation  between  the  eco- 
nomic crises.  We  have  had  recur- 
ring periods  of  overexpansion  or  in- 
flation that  ushered  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic waste  that  could  last  only  un- 
til the  bubble  had  been  pricked.  Then 
came  months  of  remorseful  readjust- 
ment accompanied  by  unemployment 
and  distress. 

We  have  heard  it  said  time  and 
time  again  that  the  stock  market  is 
a  forecaster  of  coming  business  con- 
ditions. If  such  a  thing  is  true,  the 
present  slump  in  security  prices 
must  portend  a  slowing  down  of 
trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
had  several  depressions  in  business 
that  were  not  predicted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  market.  There  is  con- 
siderable likelihood  at  the  present 
time  that  we  may  find  that  the  stock 


market  again  is  not  an  infallible 
prophet  of  coming  industrial  devel- 
opments. We  must,  of  course,  take 
into  account  that  a  severe  decline  in 
security  prices,  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  is  certain 
to  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  the 
confidence  of  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  A  part  of  the  savings  of  most 
folks  is  invested  in  securities  of  one 
kind  or  another  that  are  listed  and 
traded  in  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Great  forces  are  always  at  work 
to  upset  our  economic  equilibrium. 
There  is  no  way  to  prevent  variations 
in  the  world's  harvests.  There  is 
also  no  way  to  prevent  a  wave  of  de- 
mands for  wage  advances  during 
times  of  prosperity,  and  the  penalty 
for  such  a  policy  is  always  unem- 
ployment. Factors  of  this  kind  are 
recognized  by  the  average  person  as 
being  unavoidable.  But  we  give  very 

ttle  credence  to  the  notion  that 
business  can  be  seriously  affected  by 
mechanical  manipulation  of  the  stock 
market  that  has  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  any  economic  factors. 
When  prices  are  going  up,  we  read 
the  papers  and  find  everything  rosy. 
But  when  stocks  have  been  pushed 
to  dizzy  heights  and  distributed  to  a 
gullible  public,  then  we  begin  to  hear 
that  things  are  unsatisfactory  and 
the  outlook  is  dark.  Prices  com- 
mence to  tumble  under  heavy  short 
selling  and  we  are  informed  that 
business  in  a  few  months  will  be 
very,  very  bad.  If  we  suggest  that 
Wall  Street  gamblers  may  be  the 
chief  cause  of  the  decline,  we  are 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  informed  that 
no  man  or  group  of  men  can  ma- 
terially and  markedly  affect  the 
course  of  prices. 

This  kind  of  bunk  has  been  fed  to 
the  public  for  many  years.  It  is 
time  we  recognized  the  strength  of 
our  gambling  fraternity  whose  sole 
occupation  in  life  is  to  boost  prices 
up  until  they  won't  go  any  further, 
and  then  smash  them  down  until 
they  are  so  low  that  they  are  again 
a  purchase.  These  speculators  spread 
optimism  or  pessimism  according  to 
which  brand  of  education  fits  in  best 
with  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
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Labor's  New  Attitude  on  Waste 

WITHOUT  the  cooperation  of  labor,  the  Simpli- 
fication movement,  sponsored  by  Secretary  of 
;;ommerce  Hoover,  which  is  aimed  fundamentally  at 
he  elimination  of  waste,  could  hardly  expect  to  de- 
velop its  full  potentialities. 

Under  Samuel  Gompers  this  cooperation  was  not 
;ertain  for  Mr.  Gompers  seemed  obsessed  with  the 
dea  that  every  workman  earnestly  desires  to  be  a 
•raftsman,  and  that  the  repetitive  operations  inherent 
n  standardized  production  operations  are  anathema 
:o  every  wage  earner.  Such  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
craftsmen  in  industry  of  course,  many  of  them;  but 
here  are  very  many  more  workers  whose  chief  in- 
erest  is  in  steady  employment  at  good  wages  at  work 
rtliich  they  can  do  without  particular  mental  exertion 
)r  the  application  of  skill,  the  development  of  which 
re(|uires  years  of  apprenticeship. 

But  the  prospect  of  labor's  cooperation  now  seems 
very  much  more  hopeful.  In  a  signed  interview  pub- 
lished in  Factory  for  January,  William  Green,  the  new 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  makes 
this  significant  statement:  "We  have  indicated  that 
oiif  of  the  sources  from  which  higher  wages  can  be 
paid  is  the  elimination  of  waste  in  industry  and  have 
ofTered  our  cooperation  for  that  purpose." 

With  labor  working  cooperatively  with  management 
in  a  program  of  waste  elimination,  industry  will  be 
in  a  position  to  give  the  ultimate  consumer  more  for 
his  dollar,  while  earning  a  satisfactory  return  on  the 
capital  employed  and  paying  better  wages — better  be- 
cause larger,  and  better  because  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  dollar  resulting  from  simplification. 


has  personally  profited  by  the  clubs  movement,  and  can 
profit  still  more.  United  action  is  the  very  heart  of 
modern-day  business  progress. 


The  Associated  Clubs  and  Service 

IT   is   certainly   a  long   cry   today   from   the   frankly 
junketing    party    composing    the    ad    clubs'    national 
I    convention   of   17  or   18  years  ago  to  the   remarkable 
I    service  organization  to  which  it  has  now  evolved;  for 
instance,    with    local    Better    Business    Bureaus    in    42 
cities  operating  with  a  financial  support  of   $750,000, 
and  keeping  200  staff  men  busy.    President  Woodbridge 
riRhtly    emphasized    the    service    note    in    his    keynote 
address  recently  (radioed  to  half  a  dozen  cities),  open- 
inR  a  campaign  for  a  new  level  of  operating  efficiency. 
The  modern  man   is  more  practical,   and  has  never 
been  "sold"  on  good  time  conventions  and  oratory.    But 
things  must  evolve,   one   phase  at  a  time.     The  fiery 
[    oratory  of  "Sam"  Dobbs  years  ago,  burning  into  his 
hearers'    minds    the    "truth    in    advertising"    doctrine, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  cynics  to  be  only  well-meaning 
bombast,    has    now    crystallized    into    the    formidable 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  supported  financially  even  by 
the  conservative  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  believability  and  responsiveness  of  advertising 
has  been  raised  to  a  quite  immeasurable  degree  by  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
and  its  new  campaign  thoroughly  deserves  the  support, 
merely  on  its  record  for  results,  of  substantial,  hard- 
headed  business  men.  Not  a  man  in  advertising  today, 
nor  a  medium,  nor  an  advertising  corporation,  but  what 


A  Back  Kick  to  "Buy  at  Home" 

IN  an  article  in  Advertising  World  (London)  J. 
Murray  Allison  brings  out  clearly  the  danger  of 
such  movements  as  the  one  labelled  "Buy  British 
Goods."  He  states  that  the  real  problem  is  to  teach 
manufacturers  to  sell  British  goods,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"One  by  one  we  have  seen  firms  detach  themselves 
from  the  ruck  of  the  unknown  or  unnamed  and  enter 
the  clear  field  of  advertising.  Secure  in  public  good 
will  and  support,  they  now  confront  hard  times  and 
bad  trade,  if  not  with  satisfied,  at  least  with  calm 
minds.  There  are  welcome  signs  that  the  non-adver- 
tising manufacturer  is  beginning  to  realize  the  poten- 
tialities of  modern  advertising.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  allow  him  to  imagine  that  the  'Buy  British  Goods' 
campaign  will  place  him  in  the  privileged  position 
enjoyed  by  his  rival  who  has  won  public  good  will  by 
strict  adherence  to  quality  and  by  expenditure  often 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds." 

This  applies  to  any  Buy  at  Home  campaign,  whether 
international,  national  or  local;  it  tends  to  lull  the 
non-advertising  manufacturer  or  merchant  into  the 
comfortable  belief  that  he  can  ride  to  prosperity  on  a 
wave  of  cooperative  propaganda.  Experience  reveals 
that  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 


Merchandise  "On  Suspicion" 

OF  late  there  has  developed  a  method  of  selling 
which  threatens  to  become  a  very  serious 
nuisance.  It  has  been  fittingly  characterized  as  the 
"on  suspicion"  method. 

The  seller  mails  articles  to  a  list  of  people  with  the 
request  that  the  recipient  (who  had  not  asked  that  the 
merchandise  be  sent)  remit  the  price  or  return  the  arti- 
cles. 

If  this  method  comes  into  extensive  use,  the  public 
is  going  to  suffer  great  annoyance  as  it  takes  time  to 
re-wrap  packages  and  mailing  them  is  often  a  matter 
of  serious  inconvenience. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  indicates  how  this  system  may  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.    In  a  recent  bulletin  it  says: 

"The  postal  regulations  prohibit  the  sending  of  C. 
0.  D.  merchandise  which  has  not  been  ordered,  but 
there  is  no  regulation  prohibiting  the  mailing  of  un- 
ordered merchandise  for  which  the  postman  is  not 
required  to  collect.  However,  the  recipient  of  such 
merchandise  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  for  it  and 
need  not  bother  about  returning  it." 

In  a  word,  the  man  who  undertakes  to  sell  merchan- 
dise in  this  way  must  assume  all  risk,  and  has  no 
possible  justification  for  writing  threatening  letters  to 
persons  who  do  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  his  scheme. 

It  would  be  well  if  manufacturers  would  broadcast 
this  fact  in  their  dealer  house-organs,  so  that  retailers 
may  know  how  to  combat  this  annoying  competition. 


s^^ 
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Before  You  Change  Jobs 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 


I  GOT  an  offer 
today  to  be- 
come sales 
manager  for  the 
Blank  Blank  Co.  at 
$30,000  a  year" 
said  a  friend  of 
mine  not  long  ago. 

"You  don't  say!" 
I  exclaimed,  for 
the  Blank  Blank 
Co.  is  a  big,  pros- 
perous house.  "I 
congratulate  you ! 
When  do  you  go?" 

"I  don't  go,"  was 
the  laconic  reply. 
"I  turned  it  down." 

I  looked  at  my 
friend  askance. 
"You  turned  it 
down!"  I  ejac- 
ulated, "Thirty 
thousand  a  year?" 

"Look  here,"  my 
friend  said, 
"haven't  you 
known  me  long 
enough  to  realize 
that  I  don't  make 
many  moves?  That 
thirty  thousand 
looks  just  as  good 
to  me  as  to  you. 
It's   $10,000   a   year 


Th: 
pr 


HE  offer  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  so  more  a  year  has  often 
jroved  sufficiently  tempting  to  some  sales  managers  to  cause 
them  to  forsake  satisfactory  positions  for  others  concerning  which 
they  know  little.  The  results  of  such  hasty  action  have  often  been 
most  unfortunate.  In  this  article  Mr.  Jones  demonstrates  just  how 
necessary  it  is  for  sales  managers  to  investigate  every  aspect  of  a 
position   before    they   finally    make    up    their   minds    to    accept    it 


A  man  worthy 
of  the  name  of 
sales  manager,  I  ji 
am  presuming,  ia  I 
beyond  mere  job- 
hunting  for  his 
bread  and  butter. 
If  circumst  a  n  c  e  s  | 
put  his  services  in 
the  market,  I  am 
presuming  that  he 
values  his  future 
and  his  reputation 
sufficiently  to  want 
no  connec  tion 
which  will  not  give 
his  ability  ample 
scope,  advance  him 
financially  and  add 
to  his  reputation. 

I  have  seen  many 
men  take  positions 
which  did  nothing 
but  advance  them 
financially  while 
they  faced, 
knowingly  or  un- 
expectedly, a  situa- 
tion where  their 
ability  had  no 
scope;  where  they 
were  literally  pre- 

vented    from    pro- 

ducing  results.  As 
a  consequence  they  added  nothing  to 
their  reputations  and  later  were  the 
losers,  even  financially.  There  are 
some  sales  managers  who  defend 
this    adventuring    method    as    "ex- 


more   than    I'm  big  worries  on  my  hands,  neither  of 

making   now;    but    I    couldn't    make  which  ought  to  be  there,  and  either 

good  at  it."  one    of    which    might,    without    any 

"Good  Lord,  man,"  I  said,  getting  fault    of    mine,    'break'    me.    Then 
the    second    surprise,    "since    when  what?     I'd  be  regarded  as  the  man 
have    you    acquired    an    inferiority  who  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  the    perience"  and  have  faith  in  their  in- 
complex?"  'topnotcher'  he  was  said  to  be.     Do    genuity  to  change  a  muddled  job  into 

"Here's  the  point,"  was  the  reply,  you  see  why  I  don't  want  the  job?" 
"this  job  is  not  what  it  seems  at  the        I  did,  for  I  know  a  lot  of  sales- 
first    look.      If    they    made    it    fifty  managers,  and  a  surprising  number 
thousand    I    wouldn't   take    it.      It's  of  them  drift  from  one  job  to  an- 
got  two  holes  in  it  each  wide  enough  other  snatching  at  a  thousand  dol- 
to  drive  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  through,  lars  a  year  more  salary  as  though    worth  while  positions  in  this  manner, 
They  expect  this  Big  Man  they  want  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  made  up    but  for  every  one  of  them  there  are 
to   hire   to   put    over   a   brand   new  for  other  important  matters,  such  as    scores  of  flat  failures, 
article    which    has    all    but    come    a  their    reputation    and    integrity 
cropper.    It  was  the  president's  per-  professional  men. 


a  real  one.  Such  men  hop  from  one 
job  to  another  with  great  ease  and 
have  no  sense  of  professional  pride. 
I  admit  there  are  some  exceptions 
who  have  reached  financially  really 


sonal  whim.  The  trade  is  convinced 
that  it  is  a  lemon.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  it  is,  but  I  would  be 


I  am  for  a  more  professional  atti- 
tude toward  a  prospective  posi- 
tion as  sales  manager.  It  will  increase 
respect  for  them  and  breed  more 
men  who  can  measure  up  to  the  big 


SPEAK  from  observation  when 

I  say  that  many  serious  mis- 
judged on  whether  or  not  I  put  it  takes  are  made  by  men  who  do  not 
across.  In  the  old  days  I  would  have  sufficiently  analyze  the  job  they  are  job  sales  managing  has  come  to  be. 
taken  the  job  without  any  qualms,  offered.  Before  you  go  with  an  or-  An  engineer  of  ability  won't  under- 
figuring  that  'I  should  worry,'  at  ganization  the  job  may  look  worth  take  to  build  a  bridge  unless  he 
that  salary,  whether  or  not  I  failed,  while,  but  when  you  are  actually  knows  that  methods  he  can  approve 
But  not  today.  Then  again  the  man-  face  to  face  with  it,  startling  things  of  technically  will  be  used,  and  un- 
agement  is  ridden  by  a  president  may  appear  which  virtually  change  less  he  is  given  the  necessary 
who   is  an   autocrat.     I'd   have  two    the  whole  aspect  of  it.  authority  as  well   as  responsibility. 
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Bruce  Barton                                     Roy  S.  Durstine                                     AlexF.  Osborn 

Barton.Durstine  ^  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

ciyzN  advertising  agency  of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

John  D.  Anderson 

Roland  Hintermeister 

J.A.Archbald,jr. 

P.  M.  HoUister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Bruce  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Robert  Barton 

R.  N.  King 

Carl  Burger 

D.  P.  Kingston 

G.  Kane  CampbeU 

A.  D.  Lehmann 

H.  G.  Canda 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Margaret  Crane 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danlbrth 
Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
Ernest  Donohue 
B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
George  O.  Everett 

Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 
Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
E.J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
T.  Arnold  Rau 

G  G.  Flory 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

Irene  Smith 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

R.  C.  Gellert 

William  M.  Strong 

B.  E.  GifFen 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Charles  Wadsworth 

L.F.Grant 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

George  W.  Winter 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

C.  S.  Woolley 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

J.  H.  Wright 
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>AFEGUARDING  uniform  ouaUty.  Eacb  operation 
I  the  production  of  Industrial  Steel  Castings -analysis 
,  preliminary  tests  of  metal,  final  analy- 
,  and  heat  trciiting  — is  under  the  complete  contra)  of 


INDUSTRIAL 

Steel  Castings 

Electric  Cast  Steel ^Elcctricallv Heat  Treated 


^INDUSTRIAL 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


Electric  Cast  Steel  ^Electrically  Heat  Treated 


Applying  Imagination  to  the 
Selling  of  Castings 

By  John  Henry 


MR.  M.  L.  WILSON  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Eastern  Indus- 
trial Advertisers,  published 
in  the  February  10  issue  of  Adver- 
tising AND  Selling  Fortnightly, 
says  that  a  "clear  imaginative  con- 
cept of  what  you  are  doing"  is  part 
of  the  foundation  upon  which  a  suc- 
cessful industrial  advertising  cam- 
paign must  be  built.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
imagination  to  translate  this  thought 
with  action  when  you  are  advertising 
a  more  or  less  "basic"  product  like 
castings. 

There  are  several  methods  open  to 
the  advertiser.  First  a  mere  state- 
ment and  reiteration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  possible  to  secure  castings  at  a 
certain  address.  This  is  a  survival 
of  the  business  card  era  which  is 
still  somewhat  in  evidence  today.  An 
idea  of  this  kind  may  be  amplified  by 
statements  of  capacities — "one  pound 
to  5  ton,"  plant  facilities,  engineer- 
ing experience  or  special  advantages 


in  production,  fabrication  or  com- 
position. Blessed  is  the  man  who 
hath  a  special  formula  or  mixture. 
His  problem  is  solved  for  he  has  a 
"specialty." 

The  second  method  employed  is 
that  of  comparison  with  other  like 
products  or  those  of  a  similar  nature 
but  varying  composition.  By  this 
method  he  may  compare  his  product 
with  others  for  strength,  durability, 
machineability  and  adaptability. 
This  scheme,  however,  enters  the 
realm  of  argument  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  there  are  limitations,  for 
all  the  various  groups  have  their 
uses  for  which  they  and  no  other  are 
best  suited.  Each  group  also  has  its 
defenders  and  adherents  who  will 
fight  to  the  death  for  their  pet  group. 

A  third  method  employed  is  more 
altruistic  and  can  only  be  used  by  a 
well  founded  concern  which  can  af- 
ford to  advertise  the  pi-oduct  in  gen- 
eral and  present  their  own  facilities 


by  inference.  The  advertisers  in  this 
group  call  attention  to  the  value, 
uses  and  adaptability  of  castings  in 
general  and  picture  in  their  adver- 
tising a  series  of  successful  castings 
which  have  been  made  either  as  an 
original  design  or  as  a  replacement 
for  a  similar  part  made  under  an- 
other process.  The  theory  behind 
this  scheme  of  advertising  is  that 
this  continuous  presentation  of  ex- 
amples is  bound  to  portray  sooner  or 
later  to  the  casual  or  interested 
reader  a  part  that  is  similar  to  some- 
thing he  uses  as  part  of  his  own 
product.  Of  course,  the  recognition 
must  carry  with  it  the  thought  of 
the  firm  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  obtaining  such  a  product.  A 
scheme  of  this  kind  must  continue 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  its 
value  may  be  enhanced  by  making  up 
a  booklet  of  these  examples  for  gen- 
eral distribution  to  prospects. 

Imagination  plays  a  pai-t  in  all  of 
[continued  on  page  56] 
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To  Mechanical  Officers. 

-ocomotive    and     Car    De- 
siiiii.    Construction    and    Re-. 
Iiairs,    Shop   Equipment   and 
Machine   Tools. 

To      Engineerint;      and 
Maintenance        Officers. 

Bridge  Building,  Water 
Service  and  Track  Con-  - 
struction    and    Maintenance. 

Electrical    Officers. 

Electric  Power  and  Light 
for  shops,  cars  and  build- . 
i  n  g  s,  Heavy  Electric 
Traction. 

Signal      Officers. 


Telephone     and 
Automatic  Train 


Signaling, 
Telegraph, 
Control. 

To  Executives,   Operat- 

■ inp;  Officials,  Purchasing. 

Officers      and      Depart- 
ment Heads. 

Total    Avprajre  Not  Paul  rirrnlatinn 

Ml  A.: 
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Departmental  Publications  That  Select 
The  Railway  Men  You  Want  to  Reach 


That  is  the  outstanding  value  to 
you  of  the  five  departmental  pub- 
lications in  the  Railway  Service 
Unit. 

The  net  paid  circulation  figures 
listed  above  prove  that  the  men  in 
each  branch  of  railway  service 
want  a  publication  which  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  railway  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  their 
department — and  the  classifica- 
tion of  subscribers  given  in  the 


A.  B.  C.  statements  proves  that 
these  departmental  publications 
reach  the  men  who  specify  and 
influence  purchases  in  each 
of  the  five  branches  of  railway 


Our  research  department  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  you  to  de- 
termine who  specify  and  influence 
purchases  of  your  railway  prod- 
ucts and  how  those  railway  men 
can  be  reached  most  effectively. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 


"The  House  of  Transportation" 
Chicago:    608  S.  Dearborn  Street     Cleveland:    6007  Euclid  Avenue     Washington,  D.  C 
New  Orleans,  Mandeville,  La.       San  Francisco:    74  New  Montgomery  St 


17th  and  H  Streets,  N.W. 
London:     34  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste 
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Are  Soup  Eaters  Really  Concerned 
About  the  Campbell  Position? 


By  Roger  F.  Owsley 


THAT'S  a  beautful  picture  Mr. 
Rheinstrom  paints  in  tiie  Feb- 
ruary 10  issue  of  the  Fort- 
nightly in  his  article  "Why  One 
Price  Space  in  Periodicals?"  but  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Rheinstrom,  my- 
self, and  thousands  of  others  who 
claim  to  be  advertising  men  would  be 
doing  today  to  get  our  share  of  bread 
and  butter  if  Wrigley,  Dodge,  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic,  Buick,  Old  Dutch,  Col- 
gate, Ponds,  Armstrong,  Jergens, 
and  even  Campbell  had  put  off  the 
start  of  their  advertising  until  they 
could  get  front  of  book,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  page  following 
reading,  or  back  of  book. 

"Well,"  I  hear,  "there  was  nothing 
like  the  volume  of  advertising  in 
magazines  then."  No,  and  there  was 
nothing  like  the  volume  of  interest 
in  advertising  and  advertised  prod- 
ucts. Nor  were  the  majority  of  pub- 
lications pulling  the  reader  over  into 
the  advertising  sections  by  carrying 
over  their  editorial  matter.  Popular 
Mechanics  seems  still  to  kid  the  life 
out  of  a  lot  of  strictly  mail  order 
advertisers,  or  else  these  advertisers 
must  get  results,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  drag  a  reader  into  the  back 
of  the  book  but  advertising — adver- 
tising, too,  that  every  reader  knows 
is  going  to  try  and  sell  him  some- 
thing right  on  the  spot. 

Yes,  most  decidedly  yes,  "monster 
appropriations  must  be  the  price  of 
successful  space  buying  in  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals"  just  as  long 
as  the  average  advertiser  or  space 
buyer  considers  position  only  on  the 
basis  of  getting  in  front  of  some  one 
else,  which  virtually  means  getting 
just  as  close  to  the  Campbell  position 
as  possible.  And  as  to  this  much 
discussed  Campbell  position,  will  Mr. 
Rheinstrom  please  tell  the  court  who 
had  this  first  page_  following  reading 
before  Campbell  moved  in.  If  he  can 
answer  this  question  he  can  do  more 
than  99  out  of  every  100  advertis- 
ing men  can  do.  I  know  who  had  it 
once,  but  the  concern  I  have  in  mind 
aren't  even  advertising  now,  so  may- 
be it  isn't  so  much  the  position  after 
all. 

That  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  Rhein- 


strom's  questions  by  his  "clever  copy 
writer,"  "Because  Campbell  always 
has  the  first  page  following  reading 
matter,  in  every  magazine  used, 
every  month.  People  get  used  to 
seeing  it  there,"  is  a  classic.  Can't 
you  picture  Mrs.  Average  Consumer, 
madly  tearing  through  all  of  her 
regular  publications  each  month,  to 
be  sure  no  one  has  taken  first  page 
following  reading  away  from  her 
favorite  soup  manufacturer ! 

Mr.  Rheinstrom  also  asks  this 
question:  "If  Campbell  used  the 
twenty-third  page  every  month, 
would  the  same  attention  value  be 
earned?"  Attention  value  to  whom, 
I  might  ask.  If  to  advertising  men, 
a  thousand  times  no.  If  to  the  con- 
suming public,  a  thousand  times  yes. 
If  I  am  not  badly  mistaksn,  Wrij^ley 
is  as  big  in  the  chewing  gum  busi- 
ness as  Campbell  is  in  the  soup  busi- 
ness. Will  Mr.  Rheinstrom  please 
tell  me  what  position  Wrig'.ey  has 
in  the  magazines,  or  anywhere  else 
for  that  matter?  And  this  goes  for 
Postum,  Colgate,  Armstrong,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  Lux,  Congoleum, 
and  what  not. 

AGAIN  I  say  maybe  it  isn't 
^_the  position  after  all.  We  ap- 
parently have  gotten  into  a  cycle  of 
designing  coupon  advertisements  to 
get  inquiries,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  poor  advertisement  simply  cannot 
do  any  of  the  work  it  was  primarily 
intended  to  do.  We  then  ta';e  these 
inquiries  and  try  to  make  them  de- 
termine whether  copy  is  too  long  or 
too  short,  we  try  to  make  them  tell 
us  whether  a  headline  is  good  or 
bad,  we  try  to  make  them  decide  that 
the  Post  is  a  poor  medium  and  the 
Tunes  worse,  we  try  to  make  them 
decide  whether  we  should  use  color 
or  black  and  white,  we  make  them 
tell  us  that  December  is  a  poor 
month  to  advertise  and  June  is  ter- 
rible, we  make  them  tell  us  whether 
the  front  of  the  book  is  better  than 
the  back.  Ye  Gods,  what  can't  they 
do  if  they  accomplish  all  of  this? 

Here's  exactly  what  they  can  do : 
They  can  fail  utterly  to  sell  the  goods 
they  are  trying  to  sell,  and  a  lot  of 


them  are  failing  miserably  to  do  just 
that. 

Does  anyone  recall  Campbell  hav- 
ing determined  the  position  they  have 
through  the  use  of  coupons — or  Ivory 
or  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  or  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser. 

MR.  RHEINSTROM  asks  a  third 
question:  "Why  should  you  ex- 
pect as  many  customers  to  find  your 
store  on  the  side  street  as  your  com- 
petitors on  the  avenue?"  That's  easy. 
The  publication  very  quickly  deter- 
mines that.  It,  as  a  whole,  is  either 
"the  avenue"  or  "a  side  street."  Mr. 
Franklin  Simon  doesn't  worry  much 
about  the  competition  he  gets  on 
Sixth  Avenue.  What  he  tries  to  do 
is  to  get  what  he  thinks  is  the  best 
position  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  what 
he  thinks  is  the  best  is  not  exactly 
what  Tiffany  thinks  is  the  best. 

Now  we  have  this  very  definite 
statement,  "Your  position  in  a  peri- 
odical may  mean  success  or  failure." 
Being  a  definite  statement  I  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Rheinstrom  to  prove  this 
and  while  he  is  attempting  to  prove 
it,  I  will  produce  100  advertisers 
whose  success  is  unquestioned,  and 
whose  copy  has  never  yet  appeared 
in  any  special  or  specified  position 
regularly,  to  every  one  he  will  pro- 
duce who  can  definitely  point  to  fail- 
ure due  entirely  or  partially  to  what 
he  may  call  poor  position.  Mr. 
Rheinstrom  may  say  here,  "Yes,  but 
how  much  more  successful  would 
they  have  been  had  they  had  a  bet- 
ter fixed  position" — and  my  answer 
to  this  is — just  as  much  more  suc- 
cessful as  any  of  us  might  have  been 
had  we  gone  into  the  law  profession 
instead  of  advertising. 

From  every  side  space  buyers  are 
continually  having  "Copy's  the 
thing,"  "Good  copy  will  produce  any- 
where," "Give  me  good  copy  and  I 
won't  worry  about  the  medium," 
thrown  at  them  from  every  side. 
Then  what's  all  this  shooting  for? 
Why  is  it  when  the  coupons  fall  down 
in  number,  invariably  it's  the  medi- 
um or  the  position  the  copy  got  in 
that  medium  that  causes  all  of  the 
trouble!  Are  we  to  assume  that  the 
[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   58] 
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These  Ads  Won  A  Bok  Prize 


You  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  definite  results 
of  advertising.  Now  the 
Harvard  Bok  Prize  Committee 
has  recognized  definite  results 
as  one  of  advertising's  most 
vital  factors.  To  a  campaign 
famous  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  definite  results — that 
of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company — the  Com- 
mittee has  awarded  a  coveted  prize. 

If  you  are  a  subscril)er  to  Keyed  Copy,  you  already 

know  the  intimate  facts  of  this  prize  winning  campaign. 

The  complete  story  and  definite  facts  were  exclusively 

repro<luced  in  the  pages  of  February  Keyed  Copy.    As 

^  ,^^       have    been    the    stories    and 

-  '*'     '        definite    facts    of    scores    of 

successful       campaigns 

throughout  the  past  year. 

Keyed    Copy — have    you 

ne\er  seen  it." — is  the  little 

advertising    magazine    that 

-^         \,    reproduces    successful    ad- 

l,^  vertisements    —    together 

:_''!)j  with  the  definite  facts  of 

S^         \i    their    results     IN     AC- 

•^''^  «y   \    '^U^'-  FIGURES ! 
,;j^j^^     *!      It  marks  the  first  time 
^^"""^  'i     in  advertising  history 


,  .  Do 
Know 
Facts? 


that  any  concerted  attempt  has  been 
made  to  tell  the  DEFINITE  FACTS 
of  advertising.  "This  revolutionary 
service,"  says  a  famous  agency  man, 
"is  doing  more  to  place  modern  ad- 
vertising practice  upon  a  scientific 
basis  than  any  other  force." 

Over  two  thousand  congratulatory 
letters  have  poured  in  during  the 
])ast  few  months. 

Forty  advertising  clubs  have  asked  for  Keyed  Copy 
-.ubscj-iptions   for  loungeroom  discussion. 

Nine  great  universities  use  it  for  class-room  study. 

FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 
Mail  Coupon 
Keyed  Copy  is  one  of  the  creative,  disinterestea 
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The  Credit  Man's  Problem  in 
Installment  Selling 


THE  aggregate  amount  of 
installment  credit  now 
in  force  in  the  United 
States  has  been  estimated  at 
$3,000,000,000.  This  is  frank- 
ly a  guess.  Determination  of 
the  actual  total  would  involve 
a  research,  by  questionnaire 
or  other  method,  which  would 
be  so  expensive  and  extensive 
as  to  be  virtually  prohibitive. 

Arguments  for  and  against 
installment  selling  are  finding 
constant  expression  in  busi- 
ness and  social  conversation, 
on  the  public  platform,  and  in 
hundreds  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Both  extremes 
find  active  support.  An  offi- 
cial of  one  of  New  York's 
largest  banks  has  recently 
come  out  unequivocally  as  op- 
posed to  all  installment  sell- 
ing. On  the  opposite  side  are 
lined  up  manufacturers,  de- 
partment store  operators  and 
bankers  who  are  equally  posi- 
tive in  their  firm  conviction 
that  the  deferred  payment  = 
plan  is  "the  life  of  business." 

Intensified  competition  is  doubt- 
less the  chief  cause  of  the  recent  ex- 
pansion of  installment  selling.  If 
the  merchant  had  his  choice,  he 
would  sell  for  cash  only,  as  that  is 
the  safest  and  cheapest  way.  But 
strenuous  competition  makes  this 
impracticable.  Customers  demand 
credit,  and  merchants,  making  a  vir- 
tue of  a  necessity,  make  long-term 
credit  accommodation  a  talking  point 
in  their  sales  campaigns.  This  pro- 
cedure— because  it  involves  a  tie-up 
of  working  capital,  requires  addi- 
tional bookkeeping,  and  introduces 
an  element  of  risk  to  the  seller — be- 
comes an  impoi-tant  factor  in  the 
cost  of  goods  to  the  consumer,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  any  scientific  study  of  dis- 
tribution costs. 

That  the  competition  which  accel- 
erated this  movement  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  European  con- 
ditions is  probable.  In  a  speech 
made  recently  at  Indianapolis,  James 
M.  Lynch,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  said 
that  "rapidly  increasing  production 
and    the    lack    of    adequate    foreign 


Editor's  Note 

THE  recurrent  problem  of  installment  selling 
never  fails  to  arouse  wide  discussion  when- 
ever its  many  ramifications  come  up  before  the 
business  world.  The  accompanying  article  is 
made  up  of  abstracted  portions  of  an  illuminat- 
ing report  by  the  Department  of  Public  Rela- 
tions of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 
under  the  heading  "Installment  Merchandising, 
Compilation  No.  2."  The  compilation  as  a 
whole  consists  of  the  published  opinions  of 
various  men  in  positions  where  installment  sell- 
ing constitutes  an  imminent  problem.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  present  both  sides  of 
the  question  impartially,  and  the  Fortnightly 
regrets  that  space  limitations  make  possible  the 
publication  here  of  only  a  part  of  the  whole. 
It  is  planned  that  in  an  early  issue  these  varie- 
gated and  highly  constructive  opinions  will  be 
published  in  these  pages  in  symposium  form, 
but  for  the  present  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  a  few  sections,  most  of  which  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  report  of  Committee 
IV    of    tiie    National    Distribution    Conference 


markets  have  turned  the  full  force 
of  the  Nation's  highly  organized  sell- 
ing force  upon  the  domestic  field." 
The  result  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  well-known  labor  leader,  has 
been  that  "the  wage-earner,  as  well 
as  other  classes,  have  been  driven 
into  debt.  Buying  power  is  being 
sapped  up  in  advance  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  the  cost  of  doing  business    by  the  National  Association  of  Credit 


of    inferior    merchandise 
which  depression  will  proce 
at     a     very     rapid     rate. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  are 
found  many  who  regard  in- 
stallment sales  as  a  whole- 
some and  beneficial  aid  to 
legitimate  business.  Typical 
of  these  is  a  Western  retail 
credit  executive  who  assert.^ 
that  "the  installment  payment 
plan  does  away  with  two-sea- 
son or  three-season  business 
in  some  lines,  by  permitting 
the  ultimate  consumer  to  bud- 
get all  his  expenditures  for 
necessities,  pleasures,  educa- 
tion and  luxuries;  it  gives 
him  greater  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind  and  enables  him  to 
meet  his  obligations  promptly. 
Thus  the  installment  plan  can 
gradually  develop  for  the  re- 
tailer, jobber,  wholesalers  and 
manufacturer  a  twelve 
months'  business  that  will 
keep  capital  flowing  in  its 
legitimate  channels,  credit  re- 

stricted    to    its    proper    uses, 

and  money  demand  and  supply 
more  evenly  balanced." 

On  a  middle  ground  between 
these  two  extremes  are  found  many 
economists  and  business  men  wlm 
believe  that  installment  sales  an 
clearly  justified  in  the  case  of  pr^ 
ducers'  goods,  but  are  indefensible 
when  applied  to  consumers'  goods. 
This  is,  in  general,  the  attitude  taken 


is  increasing  fearfully." 

IN  fairness  to  Mr.  Lynch  it  should 
be  explained  that  in  his  speech  he 
directed  his  attack  mainly  against 
the  installment  buying  of  non-essen- 
tials. He  expressed  his  belief  that 
this  method  of  paying  for  purchases 
ultimately  reduced  the  buying  power 
of  the  wage  earner,  as  part  of  the 
price  on  any  article  bought  on  the 
installment  plan  goes  toward  inter- 
est charge  which  the  dealer  must 
pay  and  pass  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  He  also 
asserted  his  conviction  that  the  ten- 
dency of  wage  earners  to  be  less  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  and  price 
of  articles  purchased  on  the  install- 
ment plan  w'ill  lead  to  the  production 


Men.  The  interpretation  of  this  at- 
titude is  complicated  by  the  necessity 
for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  sharply  de- 
fined line  between  producers'  and 
consumers'  goods. 

Using,  for  pui-poses  of  illustration, 
the  automobile  (which  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  manufac- 
tured product  to  increase  install- 
ment sales),  it  is  frequently  said  that 
a  truck  is  "producers'  goods."  But 
the  difficulty  of  definition  is  at  once 
apparent,  for  the  sedan  or  touring 
car  used  by  a  salesman  in  covering 
territory,  increasing  his  sales  and 
his  own  commissions,  may  certainly 
be   regarded  as   "producers'  goods." 

Realizing  this  difficulty  of  defini- 
tion,   those    who    take    the    middle 
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That  describes  the  Merchandising  Service  Department  of  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  For  many  years  this  department  has  been  assisting 
manufacturers  and  advertising  agencies  in  securing  larger  sales  in  the  Iowa 
market. 


We  know  Iowa  and  the  trend  of  marketing  and 
merchandising  conditions  in  this  state.  We  know 
the  jobbers,  their  salesmen  and  the  brokers. 

We  supply  up  to  date  dealer  route  lists  for  the 
city  of  Des  Moines  free  to  salesmen.  Mailing 
lists  for  drug  and  grocery  trade  for  the  entire 
state  of  Iowa  are  maintained  for  the  use  of  adver- 
tisers. 


We  furnish  dealer  broadsides  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  cover  the  trade  in  the  state  without  charge 
to  advertisers  using  .5,000  lines  or  more.  The 
advertiser  pays  only  for  the  addressmg  and 
postage. 

We  recognize  that  no  two  manufacturers  have 
the  same  problems,  hence  the  policies  of  this  mer- 
chandising department  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
meet  all  conditions. 
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ground  are  likely  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer  the  right  or 
wrong  of  installment  buying  depends 
on  a  number  of  considerations,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

First:  The  buyer's  actual  need  of 
the  goods. 

Second:  His  ability  to  meet  pay- 
ments for  them  without  jeopardizing 
his  credit  or  the  well-being-  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

Third:.  Goods  must  be  of  proper 
quality,  and  as  represented. 

Fourth:  Terms  must  cover  a  fair 
but  not  an  exorbitant  charge  for  the 
privile^  of  long  time  credit. 

Fifth:  Provisions  in  regard  to  re- 
possession must  be  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  sale  is 
made. 

Point  1  is  distinctly  up  to  the 
buyer.  No  distribution  conference 
or  other  outside  agency  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  buyer  really  needs 
the  goods,  or,  having  attempted  to 
make  such  determination,  can  com- 
pel him  to  act  in  accordance  with  its 
judgment.  Progress  in  that  par- 
ticular can  be  made  only  as  the  buyer 
is  educated,  as  he  leams  the  advan- 
tages of  thrift,  and  comes  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  value  is  more  im- 
portant than  price. 

WITH  Point  2  the  credit  man- 
ager of  the  selling  organiza- 
tion is  concerned.  He  does  a  service 
to  both  seller  and  prospective  buyer 
if  he  inspects  installment  credit 
qualifications  with  scrupulous  care. 
When  he  finds  a  would-be  buyer  on 
the  point  of  entering  into  a  contract 
which  he  has  no  moral  right  to  make 
and  the  terms  of  which  he  cannot 
possibly  live  up  to,  the  credit  man's 
disapproval  of  the  credit  risk  will 
save  the  buyer  later  embarrassment 
and  the  seller  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  repossession. 

Point  3  may  be  regarded  as  cov- 
ered by  the  old  doctrine  of  "Caveat 
emptor."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  many  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors have  taken  higher  ground 
than  that  indicated  by  the  idea  of 
"let  the  buyer  beware."  Return  of 
unsatisfactory  goods  is  now  allowed 
by  so  many  distributors  that  the  old 
slogan  is  well  on  its  way  toward 
abandonment.  This  practice  in- 
creases the  cost  of  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  consumer  appears  to 
be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  return  for 
what  he  regards  as  an  essential  serv- 
ice. 

Under  Point  4  there  is  indicated 
one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  factors  in  the  problem  of 
installment  selling.  Terms  of  sale 
in  any  line  of  business  have  their 
logical  basis  in  the  nature  of  the 
goods  sold.     In   general,  the  longer 


the  life  of  the  product,  the  longer 
is  the  period  of  time  over  which 
payments  may  be  spread.  Food, 
for  example,  being  for  immediate 
consumption,  has  been  sold  uni- 
foi-mly  on  cash  or  short  credit  terms. 
I'ntil  recently  the  same  was  true  of 
clothing,  but  it  is  now  possible  to 
buy  clothing  at  retail  with  payments 
spread  over  a  ten-month  period,  or 
even  longer. 

Furniture  has,  of  course,  been  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  for  many 
years.  The  deposit  required  is  fairly 
substantial,  but  the  purchaser  has 
generally  from  six  to  eighteen 
months  in  which  to  complete  his  con- 
tract. Pianos,  on  which  depreciation 
is  comparatively  slow,  are  sold  on 
very  liberal  tenns,  running  up  to 
three  or  four  years.  Automobiles,  as 
every  one  well  knows,  are  sold  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  output,  on  terms  varying  from 
six  to  twelve  months. 

Obviously,  anything  of  the  value 
of  a  piano  or  an  automooile  could 
not  safely  be  .sold  outright  on  long 
terms.  It  is  therefore  cu.stomary 
for  the  seller  to  retain  title  or  legal 
interest  in  the  property  until  the  con- 
tract of  sale  is  completed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  last  installment  due. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
chattel  mortgage,  the  conditional 
sales  contract  or  lease.  The  lease  is 
similar  to  the  conditional  sales  con- 
tract, but  is  used  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  certain  States. 

When  goods  are  bought  on  lease 
or  conditional  sales  contract,  the  title 
remains  in  the  seller,  and  passes  to 
the  buyer  only  upon  completion  of 
the  stipulated  payment.  Under  the 
lease  plan,  installment  payments  are 
designated  at  "rent."  But  when  the 
chattel  mortgage  form  is  used,  the 
title  passes  immediately  to  the  buyer, 
and  he  gives  the  mortgage  as  securi- 
ty for  payment  of  the  balance  due. 
Under  any  of  these  forms,  the  seller 
may  repossess  the  property  if  the 
conditions  of  the  sales  contract  are 
not  met  by  the  buyer. 

THE  problem  of  conditional  sales 
is  complicated  by  the  wide  vari- 
ance between  the  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent States.  It  is  further  complicated 
by  the  frequent  addition  of  new  laws 
to  the  already  bulky  code  under 
which  the  national  distributor  must 
operate  if  he  attempts  to  sell  on  the 
installment  plan.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  enacted  and 
made  effective  on  September  1,  1925, 
a  law  entitled  the  Uniform  Condi- 
tional Sales  Act,  under  which  the 
seller  of  goods  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ment plan  must  file  with  the  Pro- 
thonotary  for  his  district    (or  with 


the  Recorder  of  Deeds)  a  record  of  m 
each  sales  contract  and  its  terms. 
Unless  this  record  is  filed  within  ten 
days  after  the  sale,  the  transaction  j 
is  void.  A  fee  of  50  cents  is  charged 
for  filing,  and  when  the  buyer  closes 
the  transaction  by  making  his  final 
payment  a  statement  to  that  effect 
must  be  filed,  and  another  fee  of  50 
cents  is  collected. 

THE  courts  already  have  had 
to  consider  several  questions 
c-oncerning  this  law.  One  is  whether 
the  seller  or  the  buyer  must  record 
the  transactions  and  pay  the  fee.-; 
If  it  is  finally  decided  that  the  seller 
must  do  the  filing,  the  cost  will  be 
heavy,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
dealers,  such  as  retail  jewelers,  whose 
business  involves  the  handling  of  a 
large  number  of  comi/aratively  small 
sales  item.s.  In  that  event  the  re- 
tailers will  undoubtedly  add,  or  at 
least  attempt  to  add,  the  filing  fees 
to  the  price  charged  the  customer  for 
the  goods. 

Another  recent  development  (not 
of  legislation  but  of  finance)  is  the 
sudden  increase  of  bank  loans  to 
finance  installment  buying.  In 
Louisville,  one  of  the  leading  depart- 
ment stores  recently  advertised  that 
its  customers  might  have  from  twen- 
ty-five to  fifty  weeks  to  pay  for  mer- 
chandise bought  in  every  department 
at  "cash  prices,"  announcing  that 
this  service  was  made  possible  by  the 
stoi-e  borrowing  the  money  for  the 
balance  due  from  a  large  national 
bank. 

The  details  of  the  arrangement  are 
given  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  Jour- 
nal. The  department  store  adver- 
tises the  arrangement  as  "The  Louis- 
ville National  Bank  Plan."  Weekly 
payments  are  made  at  a  window  in 
the  department  store  that  looks  like 
a  teller's  cage.  This  and  a  sign  read- 
ing "Representative  of  the  Louis- 
ville National  Bank"  create  an  illu- 
sion of  direct  dealing  with  the  bank. 
Mr.  Richard  Bean,  president  of  the 
bank,  says:  "The  trade  acceptance 
is  the  vital  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  store  sells  goods  to  its 
customers  on  either  a  twenty-five 
or  fifty  week  payment  plan,  the 
period  depending  upon  the  classes  of 
merchandise  sold.  Dry  goods,  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  millinery  are  sold 
on  the  twenty-five-week  payment 
plan.  Furniture,  household  furnish- 
ings, washing  machines  and  other 
goods  which  can  be  repossessed  under 
mortgages  are  sold  on  a  fifty-week 
payment  plan. 

"The  store  takes  a  trade  accep- 
tance, attached  to  a  mortgage,  from 
the  customer  and  indorses  this  trade 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    78] 
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Will  Dealers  Follow  the  Leader^ 


A  Book-Marketing  Experience  Which  Suggests  That 
It  All  Depends  on  Who  Is  Leader 

Br  Alex  Osborn 


'y 


To  get  dealers  to  cooperate  on 
a  sales-promotion  plan  for  their 
own  benefit  is  probably  one  of 
your  gnarliest  problems.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  illumination  for 
most  of  us  in  the  experience  in  book- 
selling which  will  here  be  described. 

The  human  traits  that  led  up  to 
this  sales  plan  were  revealed  to  me 
during  a  Sunday  afternoon's  swim- 
fest  with  my  children.  I  tried  to 
get  my  oldest  to  jump  off  the  dock. 
She  would   not   do  it. 

"Watch  me  jump,"  said  I,  as  I 
bravely  plunged  feet  first  through 
the  whole  four  feet  of  space  clear 
down  to  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

This  had  no  effect  on  darling 
daughter.     She  thought: 

"That  was  only  daddy  who  made 
that  splash.  He  is  big  and  strong 
anyway." 

In  desperation,  I  hit  on  a  new 
hunch.  I  put  little  sister  up  on  the 
dock  and  told  her  to  jump.  She 
didn't  know  any  better.  She  toppled 
off,  splashed  in,  and  came  up  laugh- 
ing. 

In  another  minute  big  sister  had 
followed  suit. 

To  get  dealers  to  do  as  you  de- 
sire, it  is  best  to  get  them  to  follow 
the  lead  of  a  fellow-dealer.  They 
won't  follow  your  lead.  You  are  too 
big  and  strong  like  daddy. 

Here  was  the  way  this  principle 
worked  out  in  practice : 

Last  spring  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company  of  Indianapolis  brought 
out  Bruce  Barton's  new  book,  "The 
Man  Nobody  Knows."  Those  of  us 
who  read  the  book  in  advance  felt 
it  ought  to  become  a  best  seller.  I 
volunteered  to  help  work  out  a  plan 
for  merchandising  the  book. 

After  going  over  the  results  of 
'many  sales  promotion  campaigns 
we  were  familiar  with,  we  decided 
that  if  we  could  get  the  retailer  to 
do  his  own  promotion  work  we 
would  secure  a  far  greater  degree 
of  cooperation  than  with  any  pre- 
pared-in-advance plan  sent  out  from 
the  home  oftice.  We  eventually  de- 
cided to  let  the  retailer  work  out  the 
plan  from   beginning  to  end. 


To  begin  with,  I  took  the  propo- 
sition up  with  my  friend,  Chris 
Grauer,  the  head  of  the  Otto  Ul- 
brich  Company,  a  well-known  and 
successful  book-selling  firm  of  Buf- 
falo. After  Mr.  Grauer  had  read 
the  book  he  became  convinced  of  its 
possibilities,  and  agreed  to  help  us 
work  out  and  execute  a  plan  of 
national  sales  promotion.  The  plan 
was  to  be  worked  out  and  proved  in 
the  Ulbrich  store,  and  then  syndi- 
cated to  the  country. 

THE  basic  difference  between  this 
plan  and  most  sales  promotion 
plans  was  that,  instead  of  the  manu- 
facturer preparing  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas  and  giving  it  di- 
rect to  the  trade,  we  had  a  well- 
known  bookseller  adopt  the  plan  as 
his  own,  and  then  write  on  his  own 
stationery  to  other  booksellers 
throughout  the  country  giving  them 
the  plan  in  detail  and  urging  them 
to  try  it  locally. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  wrote  Mr. 
Grauer  in  his  first  letter  to  "Fellow- 
Book  Merchants,"  which  was  the 
preliminary  gun  in  the  campaign, 
"that  we  have  a  great  opportunity  in 
Bruce  Barton's  new  book  'The  Man 
Nobody   Knows' — an   opportunity  to 


stimulate  our  businesses  and  an  op 
portunity  to  serve  our  communitie 

"We  have  planned  a  real  effort  oi^ 
this  book  and,  for  sentimental  rea 
sons,  a  friend  of  the  author's  ha 
made  it  financially  possible  for 
to  broadcast  this  plan  to  certai^ 
members  of  the  book  trade  in  the 
hope  that  they  also  will  adopt  this" 
sales  program  in  whole  or  part." 

The  various  steps  in  the  campaign 
given  by  Mr.  Grauer  to  his  fellow- 
merchants  were  as  follows : 

1.  An  advance  mail  campaign  to 
charge  account  customers,  the  mail- 
ing in  each  case  to  precede  the  sale 
of  the  book  by  one  week. 

The  sample  letter  attached  men- 
tioned that  only  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  the  book  had  been  allotted 
to  the  dealer  and  enclosed  a  post- 
card for  i-eply  by  which  the  charge 
account  customer  might  make  sure 
of  getting  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
by  having  it  delivered  and  charged 
to  his  account. 

2.  Window  display.  A  suggestion 
for  a  window  display  which  any 
local  sign  painter  could  make  was 
given,  together  with  an  illustration 
of  the  Ulbrich  window,  which  was 
inserted  into  the  letter  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Grauer  gave  the  cost  of  his  sign 
as  $6.50. 

A  supplementary  window  display 
was  suggested,  consisting  of  a 
changing  record  of  the  number  of 
books  sold  to  date,  figures  to  be 
changed  twice  daily  as  sales  pro- 
gressed. 

3.  Store  display.  Mr.  Grauer's 
letter  next  gave  a  suggestion  for  an 
effective  interior  display  consisting 
of  a  table  containing  a  display 
panel  which  could  be  made  for  a  few 
dollars,  two  lighted  candles,  a  copy 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Barton's  book.  This  display  like- 
was  pictured  in  the  letter. 

4.  Stores  salespeople.  Under  this 
heading,  Mr.  Grauer  gave  sugges- 
tions for  arousing  the  cooperation 
of  the  salespeople. 

5.  Package  inserts.  Here  was 
outlined  suggestions  for  stuffers  to 
be  made  by  the  dealer  and  included 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    70] 
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45 


Leading 
Cleveland 
Distributors 
also  say  it's 


MR.  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER:  69.65  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  business  done 
by  the  4-5  leading  Cleveland  distributing  con- 
cerns comes  from  the  City  of  Cleveland  alone. 


81.7  per  cent  of  their  total  volmne 
comes    from   the  TRUE   Cleveland 

market. 

The  average  number  of  salesmen 
for  each  of  these  firms  is  11.8.  The 
entire  time  of  5.6  of  these  same 
men  is  spent  in  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land alone. 

49.3  per  cent  of  the  time  of  an  ad- 
ditional 2.3  salesmen  who  work  in 
the  TRUE  Cleveland  market  is 
spent  in  the  city  alone — an  equiva- 
lent of  6.13  out  of  the  11.8  men 
working  in  the  City  of  Cleveland  ah. 


;.f  1) 


is  the 
First 

Mvertisin^ 

Bnyin 

Cleveland 


^Zufiy/ 


Vox-  all  tlie  rest  of  Ohio,  ^Vestern  Pennsylvania, 
Western  New  York,  \\c%i  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Eastern  Indiana,  these  45  big  distributing 
firms  in  Cleveland  have  an  average  of  1.7  men. 
'Jlie  time  of  2.2  men  is  spent  both  inside  and 

outside      the      TRUE      Cleveland 

market. 

Recognizing  their  maiket  of  great- 
est productiveness,  these  45  repre- 
sentative distributors  devote  67 
per  cent  of  their  selling  effort  to 
the  TRUE  CleM'land  market  and 
therein  derive  81 ,7  per  cent  of 
their  patronage. 

This  information  is  compiled  from 
signed  statements  of  the  45  execu- 
tive heads  of  these  companies  and 
our  office. 


7.9 

Clev 


)f  the  11.8  men  spend  their  entire  time  in 
•land    and    the    TRUE    Cleveland    market. 


We  will  gladly  send  you 
of  this  survey.  Write! 


)rc  complete  details 


And  now  another  authority  on  Cleveland  marketing  ofticially  OK's  the  TRUE  Cleveland  Market. 
Now  Editor  and  Publisher,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  the  Cleveland  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
Twenty-two  Leading  Cleveland  merchants.  Forty-five  Leading  Cleveland  Distributors,  and  The 
Cleveland  Press  stand  as  one  in  defining  Cleveland's  TRL^E  Trading  area  as  that  territory  with- 
in 35  miles  of  Public  Square. 

The  Cleveland  Press 
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Three  Forms  of  Competition  That 
Face  the  Retail  Dealer 


By  Edward  M.  Skinner 


Vice-President,  Wilson  Bros..  Chicago 


IN  any  discussion  of  retailing 
problems  there  are  several  things 
to  be  considered. 

First,  what  are  the  conditions  at 
this  time  in  the  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise through  the  retail  dealer? 

Second,  what  policies  of  mer- 
chandising, etc.,  will  it  be  necessary 
for  the  retailers  to  adopt  to  meet 
satisfactorily  and  profitably  these 
conditions?  And,  third,  what  poli- 
cies or  what  procedure  can  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors 
adopt  to  cooperate  with  and  help  the 
retailer  and  themselves  in  the 
important  matter  of  distribution? 

There  are  more  than  a  million  re- 
tail stores  in  this  country  today: 
that  is,  one  for  every  22  families. 
Beyond  a  doubt  there  are  too  many 
citizens  in  the  United  States  trying 
to  make  a  living  by  engaging  in  the 
retail  business.  Americans  are  pay- 
ing too  much  store  rent,  too  much 
clerk  hire  and  too  much  overhead 
for  the  retail  business.  One  out  of 
every  twenty  adults,  men  or  women, 
in  this  land  make  their  living  in  the 
retail  business. 

E.xpert  figures  show  that  the  re- 
tail clothiers  have  the  shortest  busi- 
ness life  of  all  retailers,  and  there 
are  45,000  of  them.  Certain  figures 
show  that  almost  half  of  the  40,000 
men's  furnishers  in  the  country  have 
a  capital  of  less  than  $5,000. 

It  is  quite  natural  that,  there  be- 
ing too  many  retailers,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  should  be  in- 
competent. In  the  year  1924  Brad- 
street  reported  2312  failures  and  of 
these  1635  were  caused  by  in- 
competence, inexperience,  or  lack  of 
capital,  or  extravagance  or  neglect. 

What  are  the  conditions  in  the 
situation  that  manufacturers  and 
distributors  and  the  retail  mer- 
chants have  to  meet?  In  the  past, 
distribution  of  merchandise  was 
done  almost  entirely  from  the  manu- 
facturer  to   the   jobber — now   called 

Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Sixth  District  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
Chicago. 


the  distributor — then  from  the 
jobber  to  the  retailer  and  then  to 
the  consumer.  As  time  goes  on  the 
saving  of  the  middleman's  profit  be- 
comes more  and  more  necessary  and 
in  recent  years  the  development  of 
distribution  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  retailer  has  grown 
much  stronger. 

In  most  cases  the  strong  jobber 
became  a  manufacturer,  or  at  least 
partly  so,  and  the  position  of  jobber 
simply  as  a  jobber  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult.  There  is  no  question- 
ing the  fact  that  the  nearer  the 
manufacturers  can  be  brought  to  the 
consumer  the  more  economically  the 
consumer  will  be  served.  So,  the 
ne.xt  step  was  the  formation  of  the 
great  mail  order  houses  that  sell  to 
the  consumer  direct,  and  it  can  not 
be  questioned  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
logical  economic  step  if  the  con- 
sumer is  satisfied  with  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  he  receives.  This 
step  entirely  eliminated  the  jobber 
and  the  retailer  because  the  great 
mail  order  houses  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  immense  and  in- 
creasingly large  volume  of  business 
of  these  great  distributors  to  realize 
how  large  a  volume  of  business  has 
been  lost  to  the  retailer  through  this 
one  channel. 

THE  next  appeal  for  consumer 
patronage  based  upon  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  retailer  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  products  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer  by 
means  of  employing  house-to-house 
canvassers.  'This  method  of  dis- 
tribution has  had  a  phenomenal 
progress  in  many  lines,  but  none 
larger  and  more  threatening  to  the 
retailer  than  in  clothing  and  hosiery. 
Again  it  must  be  noticed  that  this 
immense  volume  of  business  is  lost 
to  the  retailer.  Both  of  these 
methods  of  di.stribution  have  been 
bitterly  fought  from  every  stand- 
point and  in  the  case  of  the  house- 
to-house  canvasser  every  sort  of 
substitute    has    been    attempted    to 


put  a  stop  to  the  business,  but  it 
might  just  as  well  be  acknowledged 
that  the  proposition  of  selling  goods 
to  the  consumer  that  he  wishes  to 
buy  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  han- 
dling, is  economically  sound.  Make 
up  your  mind  that  the  competition 
of  the  house-to-house  canvasser  will 
not  be  defeated  by  legislation,  but 
only  by  better  merchandising,  better 
service,  just  as  economically  ren- 
dered. 

THE  third  serious  menace  to  the 
average  retailer  comes  not  from 
the  source  that  desires  to  eliminate 
the  retailer,  but  from  the  retail  in- 
dustry itself  in  an  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate competition  in  what  is  known  as 
the  chain  store.  Here  again  you  have 
a  very  strong  combination,  both  in- 
tellectually and  financially  and  based 
upon  absolutely  sound  economic 
theory,  the  distribution  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  goods  he  desires  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

These  chain  stores  are  managed 
by  the  shrewdest,  most  competent, 
most  successful  individuals  in  their 
industry.  Their  success  is  based 
upon  the  unquestioned  fact  that 
merchandise  made  and  distributed 
in  enoi-mous  quantities  can  be  more 
economically  made  and  distributed 
and  the  further  unquestioned  fact 
that  a  large  distribution  ably  man- 
aged by  expert  people  can  effect  large 
savings  in  distribution,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  which  is  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  distribu- 
tion which  are  today  securing  a 
large  constantly  growing  volume  of 
trade  from  the  consumer  and  year 
after  year  greatly  reducing  the  vol- 
ume that  goes  to  the  retail  store  out- 
side of  a  chain,  it  seems  to  me  the 
chain  store  brings  the  greatest  prob- 
lem to  the  retailer. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
chain  store,  might  I  point  out  that 
it  is  not  only  the  stores  that  are 
owned  and  operated  by  a  large  com- 
pany, but  the  chain  of  great  high 
[continued  on  page  88! 
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NTD      This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  ap- 
•   D*   pcaring  as  a  full  page  in  'Che  Enquirer. 


Mr*  and  Mrs*  Cincinnati  Home-Builder 

—  and  the  most  important  building  in  the  world 


"I  ihmk  there  ought  to  be  a  terrace  at 
the  rear.     And—  " 

"Don't  forget  the  fireplace.  It  must 
be  big — room  enough  for  a  whole  log. 
And  we'll  put  a  ship  model — " 

'Oh,  I  saw  the  best  looking  one  to- 
day.   And  it  costs  only — ' 

Happy  evenings,  these  Evenings  of 
dreaming,  planning,  figuring.  Finally, 
out  in  some  pleasant  suburb,  saws 
begin  to  sing  and  hammers  to  ring — a 
snug  little  home  arises. 

Here,  most  every  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cincinnati  Home-Builder  come.  And 
such  weeks  of  eager  waiting!  But  at 
last  "moving  day"  arrives — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Home-Builder  are  in  their  own 
home  now! 

On  this  same  "moving  day,"  an  old 
addre.'s  will  be  crossed  out,  and  a  new 


address  noted  on  the  subscriber  lists 
of  The  Daily  Enquirer.  For  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Home-Builder  wouldn't  think  now 
of  doing  without  the  paper  that  helped 
them  through  the  period  of  planning 
and  building — that  brought  them  the 
latest  real  estate  and  building  news, 
ideas  for  interior  decorating,  informa- 
tion on  household  conveniences. 

Within  the  ne.xt  few  months,  some 
2,000  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cincinnati  Home- 
Builders  will  travel  the  road  from 
dreaming  to  owning.  And  every  mile- 
post  along  the  road  will  be  marked  with 
dozens  of  purchases.   .   . 

^'ou,  Mr.  Advertiser,  have  many 
things  to  sell  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home- 
Builder  will  buy  during  that  time.  Is 
it  too  soon  to  start  selling  them  in  the 
medium  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home- 
Builder  read — The  Daily  Enquirer? 


$24,220,000 
a  home! 
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THE  CINCINNATI 


'^Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stays  ill  the  home" 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

©^Bodkins 


WHENEVER  I  come  to  Boston, 
when  night  falls  (or  if  it  has 
already  fallen,  which  it  had  in 
the  present  instance),  I  purchase  a  copy 
of  the  Transcript  and  seek  out  Hong 
Far  Low  &  Company's  restaurant  at 
38%  Harrison  Avenue.  There,  seated 
on  a  high  stool  at  an  inlaid  teakwood 
table  amid  none  too  attractive  sur- 
roundings, with  a  big  bowl  of  chop 
suey,  another  of  snowy  white  steamed 
rice,  and  a  pot  of  tea  before  me,  I  settle 
myself  for  a  half  hour  of  rare  content- 
ment. 

Nor  do  I  find  any  incongruity  in 
mixing  chop  suey  and  the  Tra7iscript. 
Both  bring  back  memories  of  my  youth 
in  Boston,  where  I  started  as  a  job 
press  feeder  at  27  Beach  Street,  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  Hong  Far  Low's,  at 
$9.00  per  week  20  years  ago.  Three 
cents  for  a  Transcript  came  hard  in 
those  days,  but  I  paid  it  and  considered 
my  money  well  spent,  for  it  furnished 
food  for  my  spirit,  even  as  a  35c. 
bowl  of  chop  suey  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  feast  when  I  could  no  longer  en- 
dure the  inevitability  of  the  fare  at  the 
Charles  Street  boarding  house  where 
my  meal  ticket  entitled  me  to  21  mo- 
notonous meals  for  $4.00.  .  .  .  And  now, 
as  then,  I  find  sundry  items  in  the 
Transcript  which  set  me  to  pondering. 
Tonight  it  is  an  article  captioned,  "Six 
Cents  to  Sell  a  Tack,"  which  chronicles 
the  doings  of  the  day  at  the  Retail 
Hardware  Dealers'  Convention  now  in 
session  at  Mechanics  Building.  ...  It 
seems  that  Henry  Duncan  of  Everett 
has  worked  it  out  that  it  costs  6  cents 
to  make  a  sale  in  a  retail  hardware 
store,  on  an  average.  .  .  .  For  twenty 
minutes  I  have  been  sitting  here  think- 
ing of  that  6  cents.  It  is  a  great  sym- 
bol of  merchandising  inefficiency.  Can- 
not some  way  be  worked  out  to  help  the 
hardware  dealer  reduce  that  to  5  cents 
or  4  cents? 

L.  S.  Soule,  editor  of  Hardware  Age, 
threw  some  light  on  the  problem  in  a 
talk  at  the  morning  session  of  the  con- 
vention, in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
that  a  recent  survey  showed  that  only 
15  per  cent  of  a  hardware  salesman's 
time  is  given  to  actual  selling,  the  bal- 
ance being  used  in  walking  about  in 
search  of  stock,  and  in  needless  con- 
versation and  explaining  due  to  faulty 
store  layout  and  management. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  don't  get 
so  fearfully  "fundamental"  when  we 
tackle  the  high  cost  of  distribution  that 
we  forget  the  utterly  practical  6c's 
that  go  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  manufacturer  gets  for 


an  article  and  what  the  consumer  pays 
for  it.  .  .  .  I  wonder,  if  Henry  Ford 
were  to  buy  out  a  hardware  store, 
whether  he  wouldn't  work  out  some  sort 
of  a  selling  layout  and  store  manage- 
ment system  that  would  just  about  cut 
that  6c  in  half.  Or  perhaps  Parsons  of 
Woolworth  might  do  it. 

Eventually  someone  will  find  out  how 
to  do  it.     Why  not  now? 
— 8-pt— 
Gilbert  H.  Durston,  advertising  man- 
af,er  of  The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  tells 
this  one  on  himself: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year, 
he  was  dictating  to  a  new  stenogra- 
pher a  memorandum  dealing  with  the 
funds  budgeted  for  advertising  during 
1925.  The  memorandum  was  intended 
for  incorporation  in  the  minutes  of  an 
approaching  directors'  meeting  and 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  sums  spent  for 
the  various  forms  of  publicity.  As  dic- 
tated, the  message  ended  with  the 
phrase:  "There  remains  a  total  unex- 
pended balance  of  $3,018.58  which  re- 
verts to  the  treasury." 

As  the  new  stenographer  typed  it, 
the  message  ran:  "There  remains  a 
fotalbj  unexpected  balance  of  $3,018.58 
which  reverts  to  the  treasury."  It  was 
ordered  to  be  so  entered  in  the  minutes ! 
.Add :     Truth   in   advertising. 

— 8-pt— 
In  an  address  before  the  lusty  year- 
and-a-half-old  Industrial  Advertising 
Division  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club,  Leonard  Smith,  Editor  of  The 
Mail  Bag,  said  something  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  repeat  to 
ourselves  occasionally  when  planning 
to  advertise  via  the  postman.  This  was 
his  sage  observation : 

"It's  just  as  easy  to  annoy  by  mail 
as  by  personal  selling." 

It  is,  indeed;  which  is  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  every  piece  of  printed 
matter  an  attractive  "personality,"  and 
to  think  twice  before  sending  out  a 
third  or  fourth  or  thirteenth  mailing 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  third  or  fourth 
or  thirteenth  mailing. 
—8-pt— 
Bulletin  No.  628  sent  out  by  the  As- 
.sociated  Business  Papers  contains  an 
item  of  news  that  should  have  broader 
circulation  because  it  deals  with  a  law 
that  advertisers  and  publishers  may 
bump  into  innocently  enough,  albeit  ex- 
pensively. 

It  records  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
A.  B.  P.  publishers  is  being  sued,  to- 
gether with  one  of  his  advertisers,  be- 
cause the  picture  of  a  man  was  used 


in  an  advertisement  without  his  writ- 
ten consent.  The  man  was  asked  to 
stand  beside  a  machine  that  was  being 
photographed  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  did  so  willingly.  After  the  adver- 
tising appeared,  however,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  told  him  his 
rights  had  been  violated  and  got  him  to 
start  suit. 

The  suit  is  being  brought  under  a 
New  York  statute  passed  about  20 
years  ago,  which  applies  not  only  to 
papers  printed  in  New  York,  but  to 
publications  circulating  in  New  York. 
The  publisher  and  the  advertiser  are 
jointly  liable,  regardless  of  who  takes 
the  picture. 

Good  thing  to  know — and  remember. 
— 8-pt— 

"Advertising,"  said  a  man  to  me  a 
few  days  since,  "is  like  a  salesman — it 
must  have  something  to  do  before  you 
can  put  it  to  work." 

Isn't  the  trouble  with  many  business 
men  that  they  are  running  their  enter- 
prises on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  without 
considering  where  they  will  be  five 
years  from  now — or  even  where  they 
would  like  to  be? 

— 8-pt— 

I  commend  this  paragraph  from  the 
preface  of  Joseph  Jefferson's  Auto- 
biography to  every  man  and  woman 
who  would  write  good,  simple,  force- 
ful copy: 

"Thoughts,  too,  should  be  jotted  down 
as  quickly  as  they  come,  and  are  more 
vigorous  if  shaped  by  the  simple  lan- 
guage that  usually  accompanies  them ; 
labored  alteration  will  sometimes  rob 
them  of  their  value,  as  a  master  stroke 
of  the  brush  i.s  often  ruined  by  elabo- 
ration." 

— 8-pt— 

"Raise  rate,  cut  copy  size,  and  add 
reading  matter,"  advises  G.  I.  Snowden, 
publicity  director  of  the  Hecht  Com- 
pany, Washington,  D.  C,  according  to 
the  headline  in  The  American  Press, 
house-organ  of  the  American  Press  As- 
sociation. 

I  second  the  motion.  I  am  for  smaller 
and  better  newspaper  ads — yes,  at 
higher  rates  if  necessary — surrounded 
by  more  reading  matter. 


i 
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Five  Years  of  Circulation 
History  Told  in  One  Line! 


Net    Paid    Circulation    of    The 

Milwaukee  Journal 
January,  1921,  to  January,  1926 


1911 

i91i     191^ 

1914 

1915 

19M 

141.176-^ 

) 

140.000 

9.7%  Cain  / 

OVeri915  / 
^1%  Gain  / 

155.000 

/ 

/ 

150.000 

/ 

119.708 

f 

.15.000 

filLjlJ 

ilo.ooo 

/ 

/ 

^ 

/ 

!").5l4 

A 

^.088 

110.000 

X 

Kii.^h 

105.000 

Advertisers  will  be  interested  in  the  chart  at 
the  left.  It  pictures,  in  a  single  line,  the  re- 
markable growth  of  Milwaukee  Journal 
circulation  during  the  past  five  years.  This 
growth  b  all  "solid" — The  Journal  has 
made  these  gains  without  the  use  of  premi- 
ums or  any  other  questionable  method  of 
circulation  promotion. 

150,000  New  Milwaukee  Journal 
Readers  in  Five  Years 

The  Milwaukee  Journal's  average  net  paid 
circulation  for  January,  1926,  was  142,276 
— a  gain  of  33,313  over  January,  1921. 
Based  on  the  average  number  of  readers  in 
a  family.  The  Journal  has  gained  30,000 
new  readers  every  year  for  five  years! 

Advertising  costs  per  sale  in  the  Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin  market  can  be  kept  lower  than  in 
other  large  markets  where  two  and  even 
three  papers  are  needed  to  obtain  as 
thorough  coverage  as  The  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal offers. 

Read  by  more  than  4  out  of  every  5  Mil- 
waukee families,  The  Journal  reaches  more 
than  500,000  Wisconsin  people  every 
day!   Here  you  need  only  one  newspaper — 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


FIRST— by  Merit 


lDvertising  and  selling  fortnightly 
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Can  the  Minnows  Compete 
With  the  Whales? 


the  candy  business  with  a  capital  of 
only  $1,000.  In  1919  he  closed  his 
stores  and  organized  to  manufacture. 
Then  Oh  Henry!  began  to  do  a  business 
which  rapidly  became  one  of  the  sen- 
sations in  the  candy  field. 

fN  other  words  the  smaller-sized 
companies  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  nearly  all  of  the  whales  of  today 
were  once  minnows — and  many  of  them 
only  a  few  years  ago  had  as  their 
main  assets  their  brains  and  enthu- 
siasm, which  after  all  are  the  chief 
weapons  in  breaking  through  compe- 
tition. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter 
of  minnow  and  whale  competition  which 
1  have  not  seen  referred  to  lately  in 
all  the  talk  about  mergers.  It  relates 
to  the  experience  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  The  American  Tobacco 
Company — both  of  which  were  formally 
dissolved  and  broken  up  not  so  many 
years  ago  because  they  were  "trusts." 
The  success  of  the  unscrambled  prop- 
erties has  been  anything  but  disap- 
pointing to  the  stockholders.  The  to- 
bacco companies  have  advertised  and 
competed  in  the  briskest  fashion  and 
the  only  result  apparently  has  been  to 
increase  their  sales  beyond  fondest 
expectations.  The  separated  Standard 
Oil  Companies  have  managed  to  worry 
along  in  the  same  happy  fashion.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  mergers 
of  today  prove  to  be  as  profitable  as 
expected,  or  whether  the  strategic  ad- 
vantages expected  from  the  merger 
turn  out   to  be  as   great  as   hoped  for. 

For  one  thing,  the  huge  company 
with  many  products,  either  diverse  or 
related  in  nature,  totes  a  huge  basket 
with  many  eggs  to  be  watched.  Here 
and  there  a  smaller  company,  special- 
izing in  a  single  or  comparatively  few 
products  finds  an  opening  in  the  walls 
of  competition  and  breaks  through  for 
a  victory.  Therein  lies  one  suggestion 
to  the  smaller  company  which  hungers 
for  growth.  The  merger  company  does 
not  always  find  it  simple  to  do  justice 
to  each  of  its  many  products  or  lines. 
That  may  be  one  weakness  in  its 
position. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Mennen 
came  late  into  the  field  of  shaving  prep- 
aration. Williams  and  Colgate  were 
the  outstanding  manufacturers  in  the 
field.  They  had  cakes,  and  sticks,  and 
powder,  and  creams.  The  cream  seemed 
like  the  ultimate  form  of  shaving  soap. 
It  was  new.  Its  appearance  on  the 
scene  opened  the  shaving  preparations 
field  anew.  To  some  degree  the  whole 
field  was  starting  all  over  again.  This 
gave   Mennen   and   others   a   chance   to 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   20 J 

come  in,  and  with  a  good  product  and 
good  advertising  earn  a  place  right  up 
at  the  top.  Here  we  have  another  ele- 
ment in  competition  which  the  large 
company  must  watch  perhaps  even 
more  carefully  than  the  small  one.  The 
appearance  of  new  or  improved  types 
of  merchandise  often  means  a  reshuf- 
fling of  the  cards  and  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity all  around.  The  advantage  may 
be  on  the  side  of  the  biggest  company, 
or  may  not.  Which  reminds  us  that 
the  bigger  a  company  grows,  the  more 
dangerously  conservative  it  may  be- 
come. People  sometimes  say  this  in  a 
disrespectful  way.  This  is  not  my 
meaning  here  at  all.  The  big  company 
must  be  conservative.  It  is  operating 
on  too  large  a  scale  to  take  many 
chances.  It  is  faced  with  the  threaten- 
ing reminder  that  "the  bigger  they  get, 
the  harder  they  fall."  One  wrong  move 
may  resuit  in  a  major  calamity.  In 
some  cases  this  results  in  a  policy  of 
refusal   to  pioneer. 

THE  simple  act  of  merging  or  be- 
coming the  biggest  in  one's  field 
does  not  mean  that  a  company  is  pro- 
tected against  the  little  operators  who 
compete  with  it.  The  little  company 
can  sometimes  actually  do  business  on 
a  lower  overhead  per  dollar's  worth  of 
goods.  As  this  statement  runs  counter 
to  the  belief  generally  held,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  may  be  in  order. 

For  one  thing,  as  a  company  grows 
bigger  it  may,  as  previously  referred 
to  in  one  incident,  have  such  a  big  in- 
vestment in  old-fashioned  equipment 
that  scrapping  is  unthinkable.  Due  to 
increased  personnel,  more  or  less  red 
tape  is  almost  inevitable.  The  size 
and  scope  of  the  company's  operations 
makes  the  executives  feel  that  the  of- 
fices and  plants  must  be  laid  out  and 
furnished  in  a  manner  befitting  such  a 
big  corporation. 

Then  there  is  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing some  substitute  for  the  personal 
relationships  which  mean  so  much  to 
many  of  the  workers  in  smaller  plants. 
The  huge  companies  nowadays  are  ex- 
pected to  have  such  trimmings  as  pen- 
sion systems,  benefit  societies,  group 
insurance,  medical  first  aid  staff's,  and 
educational  and  recreational  advan- 
tages which  are  not  expected  in  the 
smaller  organization. 

Then,  in  striving  to  make  a  place 
for  themselves,  the  partners  in  a  small 
enterprise  often  draw  out  less  money 
than  they  are  actually  worth  and  might 
easily  earn  elsewhere.  Bankers  who 
know  much  about  this  sort  of  thing 
are  often  surprised  to  learn  how  low 
the  overhead  is  in  certain  plants.     The 


explanation  is  found  in  the  money 
taken  by  the  officers,  partners  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  business.  They  are  vol- 
untarily accepting  less  than  their  due. 
We  may  agree  that  in  this  practical 
world  such  proceedure  is  hardly  com- 
mendable, but  the  effect  on  the  business 
involved  is  to  make  a  great  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  company  avail- 
able for  a  program   of  expansion. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  has  been 
presented  here,  because  it  is  too  easy 
to  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  most  economical  production  is  in- 
variably secured  in  the  largest  plant. 
The  advantages  of  mass  production  are 
obvious  and  have  been  adequately 
placed  before  us.  To  quote  one  para- 
graph from  the  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

The  extension  of  corporate  owner- 
ship and  the  immense  growth  of  busi- 
ness done  by  incorporated  manufac- 
turing establishments,  according  to  the 
conference  board  study,  are  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  the  development  of 
mass  production  and  the  intense  appli- 
cation of  science  to  industry,  both  re- 
au'ring  large  capital,  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  usually  only  under  cor- 
porate organization.  The  history  of  the 
railroads, requiring  vast  amounts  of  cap- 
ital for  construction  and  operation,  and 
in  which  incorporation  is  complete,  well 
illustrates  th's  relation  between  cor- 
porate ownership  and  large  enterprise. 
Efficiency  of  production,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  total  wealth  and 
national  income,  the  board  furthermore 
points  out,  has  been  stimulated  and 
made  possible  by  the  larger  enterprises 
to  a  degree  which  the  individually 
owned  plant,  necessarily  limited  as  to 
financial  resources,  has  not  been  able 
to  attain. 

IN  gathering  matei-ial  for  my  book 
"Breaking  Through  Competition," 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  February 
10th  issue  of  the  Fortnightly,  I  found 
many  points  which  should  be  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  manufacturer 
who  may  be  wondering  how  he  can  com- 
pete successfully  against  the  merger 
or  another  and  larger  company  in  his 
field.  In  the  space  available  here  I  can 
refer  to  but  a  few  of  these. 

For  one  thing,  the  smaller  company 
can  sometimes  concentrate  to  ad- 
vantage in  one  zone  of  the  country 
where  tastes  and  buying  habits  favor 
its  type  of  product.  The  manufacturer 
catering  to  such  local  tastes  can  often 
outdistance  the  larger  manufacturer 
who  sells  the  same  type  of  product 
throughout  the  country. 

A  break  away  from  size  and  color  of 
product    often    gives    the    innovator    a 
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D  Sf  C  Paper  ^  and   the   Paper  Distributer 


As  you  go  through  each  day,  tlie  tilings 
you  eat,  wear,  use — they  come  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world.  Some  man  in- 
vested his  time  and  money  making  them 
available  —  we    call    him    a    merchant. 

The  paper  you  wish  to  use  cannot  be 
made  equally  well  in  any  locality.  It 
takes  certain  climatic  conditions,  cer- 
tain qualities  in  the  water  used,  certain 
skilled  craftsmen  not  generally  obtain- 
able. But  that  paper  is  av;iilablc  for  you 


;it  any  time,  in  any  quantities  because 
of  a  merchant — your  paper  distributer. 
There  are  twenty  standard  D  y  C 
lines,  coated,  uncoated  and  co\er  papers, 
all  economically  suited  to  their  purpose. 
Let  your  paper  distributer  help  you  in 
the  selection  of  your  paper,  whether  for 
a  single  catalog  or  folder,  or  for  a  com- 
plete advertising  campaign.  His  advice 
is  worth  real  money — and  doesn't  cost 


DILL ^  COLLINS 

^SMaster  SM^a^rs  ^^  ofTrinting  %pers 


List  of  Di 


CoLLixs   Co.'s   distributers  and  their  offices 


Atlanta— The  Chatfield  is  Woods  Companv 
Baltimore— J.  Francis  Hock  i3  Co. 
Boston— John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo— The  Union  Paper  'J  Twine  Company 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Companv 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati- the  Chatfield  1?  Woods  Company 
Cleveland— The  Union  Paper  Iff  Twine  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H.— John  Carter  Iff  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  .Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Companv 
Detroit— The  Union  Paper  '^  Twine  Co. 
Hartford— John  Carter  Is  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis— C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville— Kiiishr  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City— Bermingham,  Little  y  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles— Blake,  Moffitt  55  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis— Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NEwYoRKCiTY—Marquardt.Blakey  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  y  Wright  Paper  Co. 


Xew  York  City— M.  y  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  y  Co..  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Compaii 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence— John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Sacramento,  Calif. — Blake,  Moffitt  l3  Towne 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Companv 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  Is'  Co.,  Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
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Q)ont  expect  fireworks! 


(T/^'^HEN  you  mvite 
^^^  Powers -House  to 
discuss  with  you  your 
advertising  program,  do 
not  expect  an  exhibition 
of  high-powered  go- 
getter  pyrotechnics. 

P.H 

A  rocket  makes  a  brave 
display  on  the  way  up 
but  very  shortly  there- 
after it  is  only  a  burned- 
out  relic  of  momentary 
glitter. 


Powers  ^  House 


oAdvertising  ^'o. 


HANNA  BLDG. 

Marsh  K.  Powers         F 


CLEVELAND 


C/^ 


brand  new  market.  Example:  Parker 
Pens,  oversize,  and  red  instead  of  the 
usual  black. 

A  new  market  may  be  won  by  seek- 
ing to  replace  goods  of  another  type. 
Thus  one  macaroni  manufacturer  ad- 
vertises to  people  to  eat  macaroni  in- 
stead of  potatoes  "as  a  welcome 
change." 

Entirely  new  uses  may  be  discovered  J 
for  a  product.  Thus  Oh  Henry!  is  now] 
being    advertised    as    an    ingredient 
preparing   various   desserts. 

A  single  element  in  a  product  may  I 
be  further  developed,  altered,  or  em- 1 
phasized.  Victor  differentiated  itselfl 
by  securing  most  of  the  leading  | 
operatic   stars. 

And  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  pos- 
sibilities which  suggest  themselves. 

In  this  year  of  mergers,  then,  there  ] 
are  two  thoughts  that  may  well  be  1 
remembered  by  manufacturers,  regard- 
less of  their  size.  One  is  particularly 
for  the  big  manufacturer — a  saying  of 
Nanoleon's.  "The  price  of  progress  in- 
evitably rises."  The  farther  you  get, 
the  more  it  may  cost  to  make  still 
greater  gains.  And  the  man  on  top  of 
the  mountain  is  the  one  who  can  fall 
farthest  if  his  foot  happens  to  slip. 

The  other  thought  is  a  consoling  one 
to  the  smaller  manufacturer,  and  it  is 
simply  this:  the  big  companies  of  to- 
day are  practically  all  ones  which  were 
little  companies  only  a  few  years  ago. 
They  had  their  Goliaths,  too,  and  the 
increasing  rate  of  change  in  tastes, 
needs,  buying  habits,  and  relative  de- 
sirability of  different  types  of  com- 
modities is  opening  up  opportunities  at 
a  faster  rate  than  ever  before.  The 
opposition  of  all  the  physical  ad- 
vantages in  the  world  can't  stop  the 
small  manufacturer  whose  ideas  and 
policies  are  superior. 


A.  L.  Decker 

Formerly  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  has  be- 
come associated  with  George  J.  Kirk- 
gasser  &  Company,  Chicago  advertis- 
ing agency. 

J.  H.  Neebe 

Formerly  with  C.  C.  Winningham, 
Detroit  Advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  advertising 
agency,  same  city. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Int: 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
"Lysol"  Disinfectant,  manufactured  by 
the  Lehn  Fink  Products  Company. 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream,  an- 
other specialty  of  this  company,  is  also 
handled  by  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 

The  Robbins  &  Pearson  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Standard  Register  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio. 

McKennee  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

New    York    advertising   agency,   has 
^  I  moved  its  offices  to  285   Madison  Ave- 
ir\^  I  nue.  New  York. 
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A.  Business  Man  once  looked  at  his  lithographer  belligerently.  "Why  do 
you  come  in  here  and  recommend  Crane's  Bond  when  you  know  that  we 
pay  only  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  a  thousand  for  our  letterheads?" 

The  lithographer  said  that  the  Business  Man  had  reached  the  place 
where  his  stationery  should  reflect  his  station.  He  said  that  Crane's  Bond 
was  a  paper  good  enough  to  represent  the  business  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  would  see  in  it  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  business.  As  such  a  builder  of 
good  will  and  good  impressions,  as  such  a  salesman  (continued  the  lithog- 
rapher stoutly),  Crane's  Bond  should  rightfully  be  taken  out  of  the  classi- 
fication of  office  expense  and  put  in  the  advertising  and  selling  budget. 

By  sticking  to  his  guns  the  lithographer  won  his  point,  and  the  let- 
terheads of  the  Business  Man  became  known  as  the  best  in  his  industry. 
As  such,  his  stationery  became  a  very  inexpensive  form  of  advertising,  and 
the  Man  of  Affairs  rightly  so  regarded  it. 


Good  stationery  is  made  out  of  rags— all  rags.  The  better  the  rags  the  better  the  paper.  Crane 's  Bond  is  made  out  of  all  new  tvhite 
rags,  by  people  who  have  made  the  finest  writing  papers  for  1 15  years,  by  people  whose  ivhole-hearted  desire  to  make  the  finest 
paper  has  given  the  name  "Crane  the  high  esteem  of  large  corporations,  financial  institutions,  and  twenty-two  governments. 
CRANE      O     COMPANY,      inc.      DALTON,      MASSACHUSETTS 
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40%  of  the  Farm  Income  in 
this  territory  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  Dairy 
Products 


jiThc    1 

Dairy  n 
Papcri 

New  York  City 
MilkShcdf' 


A  merica's  Greatest  Milk 
Production  Area 


DAIRY  farmers  by  the  very  nature  of  their  business  are  constantly 
in  the  market  for  the  wide  variety  of  equipment  and  merchandise 
essential  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  dairy  and  genera! 
farm  and  the  farm  family.    A  casual  ride  into  any  dairy  seAion  will 
show  how  important  it  is  that  manufacturers  properly  present  their 
produces  for  consideration  by  these  farm  famiHes. 

The  mo^  effed:ive  and  mo^  economical  way  to  reach  a  dairy 
farmer  is  through  a  dairy  paper.  The  only  dairy  paper  with  any  con- 
siderable circulation  in  this  territory  is  the  Dairymen's  League  News. 

Economical  Space  Buying 

To  make  a  proper  coverage  of  this  territory  and  get  your  proposi- 
tion before  these  dairy  farmers,  you  can  be^  use  Dairymen's  League 
News  and  one  only  of  the  general  ^ate  farm  papers.  A  ^udy  of  adver- 
tising rates  and  di^ribution  of  circulation  will  show  how  to  do  this 
mo^  economically.  This  arrangement  gives  lea^  duplication  of  adrual 
circulation,  leaSt  duplication  of  type  of  reader  and  lea^  duplication  of 
type  of  reading  matter.    It  achieves  these  things  at  lowe^  cost  to  you. 

Dairy  farmers  are  the  mo^  important  single  group  in  this  territory. 
Reach  them  most  effectively  and  economically,  and  make  your  coverage 
complete  and  moA  uniform  by  using  Dairymen's  League  News  and  one 
only  of  the  general  ^ate  farm  papers. 

Put  the  News  on  your  next  schedule  and  check  results.  Its  low 
line  rate — 50c — and  quality  circulation  also  make  it  an  ideal  medium 
for  test  campaigns. 

A  request  will  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


(JEW    YORK 


0.     E.    Everett.    Adv 
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CHICAGO 
0   S.    LaSalle   Street 

Phone    State    3652 


Is  This  a  Picture  of 
Florida  Business? 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  21  | 

for  awhile.  If  we  can't  find  some  way 
around  the  embargo,  we're  through  un- 
til Florida  again  becomes  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  try  to  connect  up  some  of  the 
reports  from  the  best  salesman  we  have. 
Ordinarily  he  works  a  middle  western 
territory,  but  with  his  proved  ability  to 
sell  anywhere,  and  the  certainty  that  he 
would  not  lose  his  head  while  in  Flor- 
ida and  desert  us  for  real  estate,  we 
sent  him  down  last  fall.  We  had  him 
drive  his  car  down  there,  working  the 
jobbing  towns  en  route;  but  we  cer- 
tainly wonder  if  the  car  has  not  been  a 
bad  handicap  to  him. 

HERE  are  .some  of  the  things  he 
has  reported  to  us: 

"I  have  heard  wild  stories,  but  never 
dreamed  it  possible  for  everybody  to 
have  the  Gold  Bug  fever  as  they  have 
here.  Apartment  houses  get  from 
$150.00  to  $300.00,  and  the  cheapest 
rates  in  the  hotels  run  from  $5.00  up. 
A  friend  of  mine  went  with  us  today, 
and  we  were  about  worn  out  looking 
for  a  place  to  live. 

"These  jobbers  are  the  most  inde- 
pendent bunch  I  ever  ran  into,  but  I 
hope  a  little  consistent  work  will  bring 
them  into  line.  The  jobbers  are  simply 
swamped  with  specialty  salesmen — 
with  all  kinds  of  deals,  legitimate  and 
otherwise;  so  some  of  them  are  posi- 
tively refusing  an  interveiw,  and  say 
they  have  to  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything.  They  don't  want  items  to 
sell;  all  they  need  is  enough  staples  to 
fill  orders.  They  are  working  from 
4:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight,  loading 
trucks  for  nearby  towns.  You  can't 
realize  the  condition  down  here;  such 
congestion  was  never  heard  of.  The 
rush  came  in  so  rapidly  they  are  in  no 
way  prepared  to  handle  tourists,  mer- 
chandise or  traffic. 

"The  heavy  rains  turned  into  a  bad 
windstorm  that  swept  the  coast,  caus- 
ing the  highest  tide  since  1911,  and  did 
heavy  damage  all  along  the  coast. 
Tree  tops  are  blown  off,  and  the  palm 
trees  in  some  sections  look  like  tele- 
phone poles  with  no  cross  arms.  It 
took  us  3  hours  and  45  minutes  to  drive 
26  miles,  due  to  trees  being  blown 
across  the  road.  I  felt  like  a  woods- 
man when  we  arrived  at  Daytona,  hav- 
ing helped  pull  trees  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  There  was  no  chance  to  run 
around  them,  as  both  sides  of  the  road 
were  flooded  with  water. 

"Colored  women,  who  do  so  much  of 
the  domestic  work  down  here,  don't 
want  to  nay  more  than  a  dime  for  any- 
thing. When  they  go  to  the  store,  it's 
a  dime's  worth  of  this  and  a  dime's 
worth  of  that. 

"I  find  that  out  of  five  retailers  pre- 
viously sold  in  this  town,  two  are  out 
of  business:  two  never  received  their 
previous  order,  and  only  one  had 
bought  since.  This  takes  care  of  prac- 
tically everybody  of  any  consequence 
in  this  town.  Progress  is  slow,  as 
everything  is  more  or  less  flooded  by 
continuous  rains,  making  traveling 
more  or  less  uncertain. 

"The  auto  problem  is  the  worst  ever. 
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Every  street  is  a  one-way  street,  cars 
running  four  and  five  abreast;  and  the 
sidewalks  are  just  as  crowded.  Flor- 
ida's housing  problem  is  an  awful  one. 
You  see  so  many  homes  and  all  kinds 
of  buildings  half  completed  on  account 
of  not  being  able  to  get  material — all 
lines  of  trade  have  given  way  to  the 
one  grand  business — Real  Estate.  It 
has  been  raining  hard  for  36  hours 
and  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  We 
tried  to  sell  retailers  today,  but  found 
them  so  busy  it  was  impossible. 

"Today  looks  like  a  total  failure.  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  run  into  a  number 
of  stores  where  the  owners  were  either 
fishing  or  selling  real  estate.  Then  I 
missed  the  buyer  at  the  jobber's,  as  he 
was  away.  I  don't  know  whether  to  go 
on  or  stay.  It  has  been  raining  hard 
for  two  days,  making  travel  slow. 

"Jobbers  tell  me  that  when  things  ad- 
just themselves  so  they  can  hire  help  j 
and  secure  housing  space  to  take  care 
of   the   business,   they   will   be   glad   to 
get   behind   an   item   like   ours.     I   am 
getting  some  placed  in  every  store  of 
any  size  in  the  better  sections,  and  will 
invade  the  colored  section  next,  as  the 
best  retailers  are  not  selling  enough  of  ! 
our  kind  of  product  to  warrant  hand-  : 
ling  it,  and  are  in  practically  the  same  , 
position  as  the  jobber,  i.e.,  doing  every  '• 
dollar's  worth  of  business  possible  with  | 
the  help  they  are  able  to  secure.     If  I  , 
sell  the  same  proportion  in  the  colored  1 
section  as  I  have  in  the  better  stores, 
they  won't  need  any  more  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

"I  am  starting  to  worry  about  mak- 
ing delivery  of  some  of  the  jobbing 
orders.  I  thought  possibly  some  could 
be  drayed,  but  they  are  getting  $300.00 
for  a  two-ton  truck  from  Jacksonville 
to  Miami,  and  they  don't  care  whether 
they  get  any  more  business  or  not." 

OUR  home  office  is  about  48  hours 
away  from  Jacksonville.  We 
have  just  received  a  wire  from  one  of 
our  salesmen  who  is  now  in  Fort 
Pierce  asking  for  instructions.  We 
wrote  him  letters  11,  12  and  13  days 
ago  addressed  to  him  care  of  one  of 
the  hotels  in  Fort  Pierce.  He  is  up 
against  it  until  this  mail  arrives,  be- 
cause it  contains  his  future  instructions, 
and  his  last  salary  check. 

Another  wire  from  him  means  that 
we  will  have  to  telegraph  him  money. 
We  have  asked  our  local  postmaster  to 
trace  these  letters,  and  perhaps  they 
will     arrive     without     further     delay. 

The  thing  that  gets  us,  is  that  as 
far  as  the  present  is  concerned,  we 
were  licked  in  Florida  before  we  ever 
started.  We  would  be  vastly  ahead, 
financially,  if  we  had  never  heard  of 
Florida.  Until  conditions  are  settled, 
we  cannot  be  a  large  factor  in  the 
Florida  market;  so  we  would  have 
saved  lots  of  effort  if  we  had  waited. 

Advice  is  cheap,  but  we  recommend 
Florida  to  any  manufacturer  who  is 
looking  for  expensive  experimenting. 
There  are  a  few  little  things,  like  the 
freight  situation,  imaginary  and  actual 
demand,  distribution  facilities,  cost  of 
securing  orders,  percentage  of  per- 
manent Negro  population,  etc.,  that 
will  cause  any  unwary  manufacturer 
to  breathe  hard.  Florida  may  be  the 
Land  of  Promise,  but  it  is  also  the 
Land  of  a  lot  of  other  things. 


don't  kid  yourself 
about  the 
Greater  Detroit 
market;  it  is  the 
livest  salesf ield  in 
the  country  today 
and  you  can't  do 
it  justice  with  any 
less  than  its  two 
evening  newspapers 
and  two  of  its 
Sundays. 

The  Detroit  Times 
contribution  to 
coverage  is  more 
than  225,000 
evenings  300,000 
Sundays 
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THE    OPEN    EORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Paid  Advertising? 

YOUR  statements  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  editorial  ["The 
Pennsylvania's  Opportunity"]  lead  me 
to  infer  that  you  perhaps  misunder- 
stood what  General  Atterbury  said  as 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  pur- 
poses in  relation  to  advertising.  The 
fact  is  that  General  Atterbury  does 
feel  that  increased  efficiency  can  be 
brought  about  in  some  degree  by  ad- 
vertising and  it  is  "a  broad-gage  pro- 
gram of  paid  advertising"  upon  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  intends  to 
embark. 

Ivy  L.  Lee, 
Adviser   in  Publicity, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  a  Sophisticated  Public 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the 
Charles  Austin  Bates  article, 
"Twenty-eight  Years  After,"  which  ap- 
peared in  your  issue  of  February  24th 
— interested  because  the  advertisement 
of  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Underwear  on 
which  he  commented  is  one  of  a  cam- 
paign for  which  I  am  responsible.  Mr. 
Bates'  examples  of  the  old  R.  &  G. 
corset  ads  which  appeared  in  1898  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  JoM-nal  and  which 
he  compares  with  the  current  Vanity 
Fair  Underwear  ads  offer,  of  course,  a 
vivid  contrast.  But  the  comparison  is 
not  quite  a  logical  one.  If  the  Vanity 
Fair  ads  had  been  prepared  for  a 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  audience  of  to- 
day I  am  sure  they  would  have  en- 
countered the  censorship  of  the  editors 
just  as  much — if  not  more — as  did  the 
corset  ads  back  in  1898.  But  the  cam- 
paign was  prepared  for  a  sophisticated 
public — the  women  who  read  such 
magazines  as  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar, 
Cosmopolitan,  and  Photoplay.  These 
women  are  quite  used  to  sophisticated 
illustrations  and  copy  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  these  publications.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  women,  whether  they 
admit  it  or  not,  do  want  to  achieve 
that,  to  put  it  crudely,  "undressed 
look." 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  we  went 
into  this  campaign  without  a  great  deal 
of  investigating.  The  women  who 
give  us  fashion  counsel,  the  buyers 
from  Vanity  Fair's  best  dealers,  and 
the  Vanity  Fair  salesmen — all  these 
reported  that  women  of  the  type  who 
are  Vanity  Fair's  best  customers 
wanted  the  sheerest,  clinging  under- 
wear. 

As  to  Mr.  Bates'  query  "Aren't  the 
silk  people  possibly  inviting  trouble?" 
— possibly  they  are  from  some  women, 


but  that  is  the  risk  we  are  willing  to 
take  if  it  means  greater  demand  from 
the  type  of  women  who  are  the  best 
customers.  So  far,  only  two  ads  in  the 
series  have  appeared,  but,  as  far  as  we 
know,  they  have  produced  only  favor- 
able comment.  As  one  customer  said 
to  a  Vanity  Fair  salesman,  "Well,  now 
at  last  you  are  giving  me  a  real  reason 
to  buy  glove  silk  underwear  and  I  have 
never  worn  it  before."  In  another  in- 
stance, the  buyer  of  a  large  New  York 
department  store  met  the  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills  on 
the  train  and  said  "That's  quite  an  ad 
of  yours  I  noticed  in  Harper's  Bazar." 
The  sales  manager  replied  "What  do 
you  think  of  it?" — to  which  the  buyer 
answered  "Well,  a  bit  daring  perhaps, 
but  striking — and  the  way  you  treated 
the  copy  with  Mary  MacKinnon's  name 
attached  to  the  illustration  all  seemed 
to  me  to  avoid  over-stepping  the  mark 
of  good  taste." 

Wm.  B.  Powell, 
Tracy-Parry   Company, 

New    York. 


In  1946 

THE  past  twenty  years  have  seen  so 
many  changes  and  so  much  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  advertising  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  in  another 
twenty  years,  a  system  is  evolved  that 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  one  we  now 
have.  I  believe  that  by  that  time,  the 
advertising  expert  will  have  to  embody 
certain  minimum  qualifications;  he  will 
no  more  try  to  disturb  the  friendly  re- 
lation between  a  rival  and  that  rival's 
client  than  a  physician  would  try  to  get 
a  brother  doctor's  patients  away;  he 
may  call  into  consultation  the  talent  of 
a  rival  agency;  he  will  share  some  of 
his  knowledge,  particularly  that  part 
which  is  basic  and  which  tends  to  more 
economic  distribution  of  merchandise; 
he  will  receive  his  compensation  on  a 
basis  that  bears  a  closer  relationship  to 
service  rendered ;  he  will  be  more  inter- 
ested in  doing  a  good  job  than  in  the 
amount  of  his  income;  he  may  take  on 
some  unprofitable  business;  he  may 
even  have  a  free  clinic  for  charity 
clients. 

In  that  connection,  I  may  remark 
that  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from 
a  stranger  to  me  who  writes  that  he 
proposed  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  girls'  hats.  He  wants  me  to  advise 
him  whether  to  use  exclusive  agencies 
or  sell  to  everybody;  how  to  organize 
his  sales  force;  where  to  locate  his  fac- 
tory and  a  few  other  simple  things  like 
that.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  would 
regard  this  as  a  tribute  to  the  practical 


character  of  the  college  professor  or  an 
indication  of  the  simplemindedness  of 
the  manufacturer.  But  this  at  least  is 
fair  to  ask :  Where  was  the  man  to  go 
for  advice?  How  can  the  small  strug- 
gling beginner  who  needs  help  most  get 
competent  marketing  counsel?  Does  not 
the  advertising  expert  have  an  obliga- 
tion toward  the  community  as  a  whole 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  wastes  due 
to  haphazard  and  unscientific  methods 
of  distribution?  In  the  final  analysis 
it  is  the  public  that  pays  for  all  market- 
ing mistakes. 

G.  B.  HOTCHKISS, 
New  Y'ork  University,  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance. 

Wording  of  the  Ideas 

MY  years  of  experience  in  depart- 
ment store  advertising  cause  me 
to  concur  with  Mr.  Gundlach.  We  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  that  the  mes- 
sage sold  the  merchandise  • —  not  the 
number  of  words  but  the  wording  of 
the  selling  ideas.  I  think  Mr.  Gundlach 
has  put  down  the  proof  of  what  many 
advertisers  are  groping  for  —  greater 
productivity  from  their  advertising 
dollar. 

Wm.  D.  Mc  Junkin,  President, 
McJunkin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago. 

Ten  Words  or  A  Thousand? 


R.   GUNDLACH'S   theory  is  in- 
teresting, but  isn't  it  just  a  the- 


M 


So  many  big  advertising  successes 
pop  into  one's  mind  which  seem  to  re- 
fute it.  Camel,  for  instance,  and  Palm- 
olive,  and  best  of  all,  the  Dodge  Broth- 
ers' campaigns. 

Has  Mr.  Gundlach  ever  tried  the 
other  way?  He  seems  to  be  on  firm 
ground  with  mail  order  copy,  but  what 
would  he  do  with  a  product  of  low  unit 
cost,  claiming  every  housekeeper  in  the 
country  as  a  potential  customer  —  an 
ingredient  which  is  so  like  its  principal 
competitors  that  not  one  user  in  one 
thousand  can  distinguish  between  the 
lot  of  them?  Evaporated  Milk,  for 
instance. 

And  finally,  Isn't  it  a  fallacy  to  say 
that  copy  should  be  long,  or  short,  or 
medium?  Shouldn't  it  be  "long  enough 
to  reach  the  ground";  and  won't  it  be 
read  as  long  as  it  rouses  and  retains 
interest,  whether  it  runs  ten  words  or 
one  thousand,  in  six  point  or  thirty- 
six? 

Stuart  Peabody,  Advertising  Manager, 
Borden  Sales  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 
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What  does  this  sales  curve  show? 


bjALES  managers  often  remark  that 
this  is  the  type  of  sales-curve  they  like 
to  see,  because  it  shows  sound,  steady, 
solid  growth. 

"Sound,  steady,  solid"  describes  more 
than  just  the  way  in  which  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  became  a  factor 
in  the  lives  of  over  700,000  American 
families.  It  also  describes  the  influ- 
ence which  these  families  exert  on  the 


sale  of  any  product  that  concerns  the 
planning,  building  or  improving  of  the 
home  and  garden. 

Facts  on  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
as  they  apply  to  sales,  have  been  con- 
densed into  Booklet  A-51.  Every 
executive  who  plans  advertising  to  win 
the  family  and  home  market  can  well 
afiford  to  invest  a  few  minutes'  time 
reading  it.  Your  copy  is  waiting  for 
}-our  letter. 


700,000  NET  PAID 

RETTEKHOMES 

^^^  Gardens 


R  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 


DBS  MOINES,  IOWA 
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oAre  You  ^aching 

The  ONLY  Group 

their  participation  in  the 


O   MAN  joins  the  American 

Legion  unless  he  is  PROUD  of 

the   service   which    he   gave   to   his 

country.     It  is  an   organization    of 

men  who  BELIEVE. 

And  the  surpassing  interest  which 
the  Legionnaire  has  in  the  pages  of 
the  American  Legion  Weekly  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  this  pub- 
lication is  the  exponent  of  his  ideals. 

The  farther  the  war  recedes  in  the 
past  the  STRONGER  becomes  the 
desire  for  a  reawakening  of  its  mem- 
ories.  The  firmer  becomes  the  con- 
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who  are  the  T^oudest  of 
worlds  Qrmtest  event? 


viction  of  the  Legion  Mem- 
ber that  a  duty  devoh^es  on 
him  to  do  his  part  in  foster- 
ing those  forces  of  good 
which  make  for  American 
stabiHty. 

Legion  Members  are  lov- 
ers of  the  home.  They  par- 
ticipate in  great  civic  move- 
ments. They  are  helping  to 
BUILD  America.  And 
building  is  never  accom- 
plished without  BUYING. 

Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  it  been 
possible  to  purchase  adver- 


tising space  in  a  publication 
distributed  EXCLUSIVE- 
LY to  that  type  of  people. 

Never  has  it  been  possi- 
ble to  reach  such  people  in 
the  very  publication  which 
serves  to  BIND  THEM 
TOGETHER. 

Through  ordinary  ad- 
vertising you  reach  the 
Legionnaire  merely  in  a 
passive,  passing  way.  But 
in  the  LEGION  publica- 
tion you  reach  him  where 
his  heart  is 

— where  he  LIVES! 


Ufie 

MERICAN 


EGION 


\Jeekh; 


331  Madison  Avenue  New  England  Representative  410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  CARROLL  J.  SWAN  Chicago,  lU. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives     BLANCHARD— NICHOLS— COLEMAN 
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Here's  an  opportunity 
to  buy  quality  circula- 
tion on  a  sharply  rising 
market. 
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More  than  60,000 
net  paid  circulation 
— and  growing. 
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Applying  Imagination 
to  Selling  Castings    ■ 
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these  methods  but  the  greatest  display 
of  it  comes  in  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  style  of  advertising  which  goes 
directly  to  the  point  without  inference, 
generalities  or  prosaicism.  Such  a 
campaign  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Industrial  Steel  Castings  Co.  of  Toledo. 

In  this  series  the  advertiser  has  taken 
a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  so-called 
"popular"  advertiser  for  he  uses  art  to 
impress  his  firm  on  the  minds  of  his 
prospects.  This  method  used  primarily 
as  an  introductory  measure  gives  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  to  the  product  and 
also  lessens  by  means  of  contrast  the 
competition  which  the  advertising  must 
meet  among  other  industrial  business 
paper  advertisers.  The  artist  has  not 
attempted  to  depict  the  casting  of 
metals  with  absolute  fidelity  to  detail 
but  has  rather  attempted  to  present  an 
ensemble  of  activity  that  cannot  fail  of 
identification  with  the  industry  and 
which  is  inseparable  with  the  product. 
As  a  means  of  introducing  a  new  cam- 
paign this  method  shows  originality  and 
an  "imaginative  conception  of  the  work 
to  be  accomplished." 

Who  says  industrial  advertisers  have 
no  imagination  ? 


E.  L.  Carroll 

Formerly  with  the  Class  Journal 
group  of  the  United  Publishers  Corpo- 
ration, has  been  appointed  advertismg 
representative  of  the  Dearborn  Inde- 
pendent in  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  ter- 
ritory, including  Buffalo  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Carman-in-New  England 

Publishers'  representative,  Boston, 
have  been  appointed  New  England 
advertising  representatives  of  The 
Forum. 

J.  A.  Van  Bur  en 

Formerly  in  charge  of  department 
store  advertising  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  appointed  clas- 
sified advertising  manager  of  that 
paper.  James  Llewellyn,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  make-up  and  copy  desk, 
has  been  appointed  as  his  assistant. 

Earl  K.  Stevens 

Has  become  associated  with  O.  S. 
Tyson  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  as  secretary  and 
director. 

The  John  S.  King  Company,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  announce  that  C.  A. 
Brinkman,  formerly  with  the  Fuller  & 
Smith  Company,  has  succeeded  J.  P. 
Garvey  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  their  company;  and  that 
they  will  direct  advertising  for  the  fol- 
lowing accounts:  The  Vreelands, 
Cleveland,  manufacturers  of  "Hair- 
erba";  the  Clarence  H.  Collings  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  manufacturers  of 
marble  tiles ;  and  the  Independence 
Nurseries,  Independence,  Ohio. 
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f^WTC         SVewlbrks 
V^Wo  Picture  Newspaper 

now  sells  more  than 

a  million  CO^itS  every  day 


February  ic)26  Averages 

Daily  .  .  .  1,018,932 
Sunday  . .  1,267,084 

(These  circulations  are  by  far  the  largest  in  At?ierica~) 

Tell  It  To  Sweeney— the  mass 

market  of  New  York — in  The  News. 
Bought  by  more  than  two-fifths  of  all 
morning  newspaper  buyers  in  New  York 
City,  reaching  a  million  families,  read  by 
women  as  well  as  men,  by  young  and  old. 
The  Marvelous  Million  of  The  News  offers 
the  greatest  single  market  available  through 
any  newspaper  in  America. 

Buy  The  News  now.  Still  on  a  rising  market ! 


THE  H  NEWS 

J^w  York's  Ticture  C\ewspaper 

25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry 


What  About  the 
Campbell  Position? 

[continued  from  page  34] 

copy  used  by  Mr.  Summer  in  all  of  his 
deductions  was  always  100  per  cent — 
never  poor  ? 

Some  years  ago  one  of  our  leading 
publications  in  an  editorial  stated  that 
we  were  apparently  going  research  and 
investigation  wild.  Their  deduction  be- 
ing that  this  was  caused  by  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people  to  be- 
come too  lazy  to  think.  I  wonder  if 
maybe  we  aren't  becoming  a  little  too 
lazy  to  think  out  what  advertising  copy 
should  be  and  then  when  failure  comes, 
the  run-out  povi^der  is  the  medium,  posi- 
tion or  some  other  reason. 

But  all  of  this  is  just  a  little  aside 
the  point  raised,  "Why  One-Price  Space 
in  Periodicals?"  That's  an  easy  one 
too.  There  isn't  an  advertiser  today, 
whether  he  be  a  publicity  advertiser  or 
a  coupon  seeker,  who  would  for  one  year 
consistently  pay  as  much  as  even  twice 
the  amount  for  the  Campbell  page  as 
against  the  middle  of  the  advertising 
section.  "Why  not?"  you  ask.  For  the 
very  simple  reason  that  his  sales  would 
not  vary  enough  to  be  noticeable  if  he 
did  do  so,  and  after  all  is  said  and  done 
— that's  the  final  answer. 

"Panhandle   Herald:' 

Texas,  has  been  purchased  from  Lee 
Satterwhite  by  David  M.  Warren,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Nunn  and  J.  L.  Nunn,  all  of  Ama- 
rillo,  Tex.  Mr.  Warren  has  been  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Amarillo  DaUij 
News,  of  which  Dr.  J.  E.  Nunn  and 
J.  L.  Nunn  were  at  one  time  owners. 

"The  Boys'  Outfitter" 

Announces  that  Frank  D.  Morris 
has  been  appointed  business  manager; 
and  that  Kathryn  Bates  Stephens, 
formerly  with  Arts  and  Decorations, 
has  been  appointed  editor.  N.  N. 
Siegfried  is  the  new  merchandising 
manager. 

James  A.  Beatty 

For  the  past  six  years  space  buyer 
of  The  Harry  Porter  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  been 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that 
company. 

United  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  America  Dry  Corporation,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
America  Dry  Ginger  Ale. 

William  J.  Burgess 

Formerly  with  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  has  be- 
come associated  with  Dan  A.  Carroll, 
Eastern  representative  of  the  New 
York  Telegram.  He  will  work  on  New 
York  Telegram  accounts  in  the  na- 
tional field. 

Martin  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  announce  the  removal  of 
their  offices  to  37  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  same  city. 
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THE  average  man  today  covers  a  much  wider  range 
of  local  territory  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  modem 
complexity  of  life  and  improved  facilities  for  getting 
over  more  ground  have  vastly  increased  the  circulation 
to  which  Outdoor  Display  is  continually  exposed. 

Each  year  of  increased  prosperity  develops  a  huge  army 
of  new  spenders  for  the  market  —  people  who  have 
jiust  arrived  at  a  financial  state  where  they  can  now 
afford  to  buy  the  things  which  yesterday  they  desired 
but  could  not  afford.  They  are  more  susceptible  to  ad- 
vertising appeal  than  any  other  part  of  the  advertiser's 
potential  market.  This  fresh  army  of  spenders  coming 
up  over  the  business  horizon  presents  to  the  advertiser 
an  increased  urge  to  secure  the  tremendous  circulation 
which  Outdoor  Advertising  provides. 


Mitional  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 


INCOnPORATEC 


F.T.Hopkms.  Qaierai  JMaij/igcr  H.E  Gilhofer,  Wesum  JMattagcr 

N.E.Comer  0^32''  St. an4  Park Ave.New York  LyuonBldg.,State  St  «;2^  Jackson Blvd.Chicago 

Detroit  Office.General  Motors  Building 

A  Co'Operative  Organization  of  Advertising  Agencies  for  the  Handling  of  Outdoor  Advertising 
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The  above  shows  the  number 
of  visiting  buyers  each  week 
who  received  the  current 
number  of  Nugents  in  1925. 
The  service  continues  through 
1926. 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


A  Basic  Purchasing 
Power  Index  by  Counties 
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high  incomes.  Taken  together,  how- 
ever, they  tend  to  compensate  one  an- 
other. 

Tax  return  data  also  tend  to  com- 
pensate for  the  errors  in  income  dis- 
tribution as  reflected  by  the  value  of 
products  index  when  the  income  accru- 
ing from  basic  production  goes  to  the 
shareholder  in  another  area. 

IN  view  of  the  varying  characteris- 
tics between  the  various  states 
composing  the  United  States,  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  that  any  single  treat- 
ment would  yield  the  best  results  for 
all  States. 

With  a  view  of  determining  the  for- 
mula best  adapted  to  each  type  of  State, 
further  tests  were  conducted  by  divid- 
ing the  United  States  into  groups  of 
States  that  were  considered  as  being 
economically  and  geographically  sim- 
ilar. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  letting  the 
United  States  total  represent  100  per 
cent  we  will  let  each  group  represent 
100  per  cent  and  develop  new  percent- 
age figures  for  the  individual  States 
comprising  the  group. 

For  example,  if  a  special  test  on 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  is  desired  we  will  let 
the  economic  data  on  these  States  alone 
represent  100  per  cent  and  develop  new 
percentages  for  each  of  these  four 
States  and  test  our  formulae  on  the 
basis  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
States  fall  in  the  same  economic  groups, 
a  special  table  was  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  relative  eco- 
nomic status  of  each  State  in  the  Union. 

The  table  which  accompanies  this  ar 


1.  Southern  Group — Characterized  by  low 
per  capita  income  and  extensive  agricul 
tural  operations.  (South  Carolina.  Georgia 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  etc.) 

2.  Sparsely  Settled  Westei-ii  States  — 
Characterized  by  high  incomes,  range  cattle 
and  mining-  operations.  (Arizona,  Nevada, 
Montana,  etc.) 

3.  Urban  Group — Thickly  settled  indus- 
trial States  having  a  high  percentage  of 
their  population  in  large  cities.  (New  York. 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, etc.) 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  Hybrid  Groups — 
Some  States  do  not  fall  under  a  distinct 
classification  and  must  therefore  be  tested 
with  groups  especially  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose. (West  Virginia,  for  example,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  cross  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Oklahoma.  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  have  the  characteristics  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  one  hand  and  Mon- 
tana on  the  other,  etc.) 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  apply 
our  formulae  to  selected  groups  cor- 
responding more  closely  to  the  condi- 
tions represented  by  the  relations  be- 
tween the  different  counties  within  an 
individual  State. 

For  example,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  taken  as  an  isolated 
group  appear  to  provide  us  with  test 
conditions  closely  analogous  to  the 
counties  within  any  one  of  these  States. 
In  other  words,  South  Carolina,  in  its 
relation  to  this  group,  is  comparable  to 
a  single  county  in  South  Carolina  in 
its  relation  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  a  whole.  It  is  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  particular  formula  which 
will  give  the  best  results  for  such  a 
group  will  give  the  best  results  for 
the  counties  within  the  States  compris- 
ing the  group. 

IT  is  true  perhaps  as  applied  to 
average  counties  within  those  states 
but  how  about  the  counties  contain- 
ing  large   cities  ?      It  could   hardly  be 


{ 


connection, 
nore  or  less 


tide  indicates  the  various  factors  that  ^e  said,  for  example,  that  Fulton  County 
(Atlanta)  is  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
as  Georgia  is  to  the  southern  group. 

In  order  to  reckon  viath  the  effect  of 
large  cities  an  analogous  condition  was 
constructed  by  using  such  a  State  as 
Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts  as  rep- 
resenting the  characteristics  of  a  large 
city. 

By  throwing  Rhode  Island  in  with 
the  southern  group  and  conducting  ad- 
ditional tests,  the  accuracy  of  the  sev- 
eral formulae  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  large  city  could  be  sensed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  various  groupings 
and  combinations  of  groupings,  a  total 
of  eighteen  groups  were  tested  in  addi- 
tion to  the  preliminary  tests  on  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

These  tests  not  only  covered  States 
that  were  economically  similar,  but 
also  a  number  of  groups  that  dovetail 
into  one  another  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting as  many  different  kinds  of  com- 
binations as  appear  likely  to  occur  as 


were  considered  in  this 
These  factors  were  chosen 
arbitrarily. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  this 
table  which  not  only  provides  a  some- 
what scientific  basis  of  classification 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  particular 
study,  but  which  suggests  a  convenient 
method  of  approaching  similar  prob- 
lems in  other  fields  of  inquiry  relating 
to  sectional  comparison. 

The  tabulations  on  the  table  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  basis  of  the  descending 
or  ascending  value  of  the  factors  under 
consideration,  with  a  view  of  throwing 
similar  States  in  the  same  vertical  posi- 
tion on  the  table. 

By  using  this  table  as  a  work  sheet 
and  tracing  each  State  across  the  sheet 
the  similarities  between  different  States 
was  readily  determined. 

The  basic  classifications  determined 
upon  through  the  use  of  this  table  were 
as  follows: 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  Oneida  Cbmmunily  Ltd  uses  Photoplay 


®  Mr-.  \.,uw^.  ,„  ,„mpa.. 
niillidiis  iif  (itlicr  AiniTii-: 
tends  moving  piilures 
week — 


(2)        —and     is     subjected     to     more 
Inivins   temptations  than   she  can 

linilifv  in  a  lifetime 


Photoplay  i, 
the  salesniaki 
picture 


©  Your  advertising  in  Photoplay 
identifies  your  product  with  her 
anonymous  wishes 


®  Your  advertising  at  the  point 
of  sale,  renewing  the  picture  in- 
fluence,  results   in — 


— that  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished — your  product  in 
your  prospect's  home. 


Moving  Pictures  Do  Move 


THEY  move  the  people  who  read 
Photoplay  every  month  to  an 
active  interest  in  everything  which 
has  to  do  with  enriched  standards 
of  living. 

Moving  picture  audiences  are 
outstandingly  exposed  to  buying 
temptations.  And  it  is,  of  course, 
the  more  enthusiastic  of  them — the 
more  frequent  attenders  of  pictures 
— who  are  most  exposed. 


The  550,000  buj^ers  of  Photoplay. 

that  is. 

Think    how    your    product    may 

benefit   from   a  tie-in   to  this   great 

chain  of  selling  influences: 

the  influence  of  the  picture 

the  repetition  of  its  influence  in 

Photoplay 

the  focusing  of  interest  on  your 

product  through  the  advertising 

pages  in  Photoplay 


Photoplay 


Predominant  with  the  18  to  30  Age  Group 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK,  Publisher 
C.  W.  FULLER,  Advertising  Manager 

221  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


127  Federal  St.,  Boston 
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A  "Thought 
Stimulator" 


Every  forward  looking  executive  should  be 
reading  the  Fortnightly  regularly  for  the  wealth 
of  praaical  material  in  each  issue.  A  fact  that 
is  being  rapidly  realized  and  accepted  by  many 
who  were  once  "too  busy  for 
another  publication". 

Eight    thousand    two    hundred 
present  subscribers  offer  ample 
testimony   of  our   steady  growth. 
If  this  happens  to   be  one    of  the 
occasional  opportunities  you  have  of 
reading  the   Fort- 
nightly,   wouldn't 
right  now  be  a  good 
time   to  join    this 
representative  group 
and   be    a    regular 
reader? 
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9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
Enter  my  subscription  to  the  Fortnightly  for  one  year. 

n     Check  for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 

n     Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 

^-"^ —  - 


Canadian,  ^3.50 
Foreign,  ^4.00 


"Position  _ 

<^d<lress. , Company 

C'ly Stale.... 


between    the    counties    in    any    single 
State. 

Through  such  group  testing,  the  for- 
mula best  suited  to  each  State  was  de- 
termined. Incidentally,  the  formula 
finally  chosen  for  a  given  State 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  formulj 
which  showed  the  best  agreement  for 
that  particular  State  in  the  previous' 
tests.  In  the  case  of  Alabama,  for 
example.  Formula  No.  .3  shows  up  best 
when  .Alabama  is  tested  as  a  part  of 
the  total  United  States,  but  the  more 
extensive  tests  on  the  basis  of  special 
groupings  indicated  quite  positively 
that  Formula  No.  2  is  superior  for 
such  territory  as  Alabama. 

UP  to  this  point  we  have  dealt  with 
problems    to    which    the    answer 
were    known.      We    will    now    venti 
into  the  unknown  by  applying  the  for- 
mula   selected    for    each    State    to    thej 
individual  counties  within  that  State. 

In  the  case  of  such  States  as  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Georgia,  etc.,  it  wa 
established  that  Formula  No.  2  would 
give  the  most  accurate  results.  Hence, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  Formula 
No.  2  will  give  the  uest  results  for 
the  individual  counties  composing  Ala- 
bama. 

In  other  words,  the  income  for  the 
counties  in  Alabama  can  best  be  esti- 
mated by  reducing  following  data  for 
each  county  in  Alabama  to  a  per  cent 
of  the  Alabama  State  total:  (a)  Value 
of  Products;  (b)  Number  of  Retail 
Outlets;  (c)  Total  Population;  (d) 
Number  of  Income  Tax  Returns. 

Weight  the  income  tax  returns  per 
cent  twice  and  average  the  figure.  The 
resulting  weighted  average  represents 
the  per  cent  of  Alabama's  income  re- 
ceived by  the  county  under  considera- 
tion. 

BY  applying  the  percentages  thus 
developed  to  the  effective  income 
for  the  State  as  a  whole,  we  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  the  total  effective  in- 
come received  by  each  county,  and  then 
by  dividing  the  effective  income  of  each 
county  by  the  population  of  the  county 
we  can  determine  the  effective  per 
capita  income  for  each  county.  Our 
final  product  therefore  provides  us 
with  income  data  for  each  county  ex- 
pressed in  three  ways,  namely: 

1.  The  effective  income  of  each  coun- 
ty as  a  per  cent  of  the  State  total. 
2.  The  amount  of  effective  income  re- 
ceived by  each  county  expressed  in 
dollars.  3.  The  effective  per  capita  in- 
come of  each  county  expressed  in  dol- 
lars. 

The  following  example  shows  the 
derivation  of  this  data  for  Autauga 
County,  Alabama. 

Atauga  County  as  a  per  cent  of  the 
Alabama  State  total  has — 

.91%    of   the   total   value   of    products    in 

tlie   State 

.59%  of  the  retail  outlets  in  the  State 
.80%  of  the  total  population  in  the  State 
.23%  of  number  of  income  tax  returns  in 

the   State 

.91  +  .59  -f  .SO  -f  2  X  23 


Thus   -Autauga   County 
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per  cent  of  Alabama's  income.  The 
average  effective  income  of  Alabama 
for  the  past  five  years  is  estimated  at 
$700,600,000.  Therefore,  .5.32  per  cent 
of  8706,600,000  gives  an  estimate  of 
$3,900,4.32  representing  the  annual  ef- 
fective income  received  by  Autauga 
County.  The  census  figures  show  that 
the  population  of  Autauga  County  is 
18.908. 

$3,900,432  divided  by  18,908  gives  us 
an  average  annual  effective  per  capita 
income  for  Autauga  County  of  $206. 

This  analysis  of  purchasing  power  has 
some  obvious  limitations : 

The  estimates  do  not  reflect  current  con- 
ditions, the  method  as  outlined  being-  suited 
only  to  the  development  of  static  figures  or 
"norms"  which  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which 
to  interpret  current  business  reports. 

While  the  State  incomes  are  all  on  the 
basis  of  a  flve-year  average,  the  data 
through  which  the  county  indices  were  de- 
veloped was  on  the  basis  of  single  years. 
While  it  is  felt  that  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  retail  outlets  does 
not  vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  the 
value  of  products  data,  as  well  as  the  in- 
come tax  data,  should  be  taken  for  more 
than  one  year  in  order  to  more  effectively 
compensate  for  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  as  between  counties. 

Value  added  by  manufacture  is  not  pub- 
lished for  certain  individual  counties  be- 
cause of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  census 
officials  to  avoid  disclosures  of  individual 
operations.  In  such  instances  adjustments 
have  been  made  on  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
basis. 

The  chaotic  conditions  characterizing  the 
post  war  period  make  much  of  the  data  of 
questionable  value. 


Morgan  &  Bierwith,  Inc. 

New  York,  is  the  name  of  an  adver- 
tising illustration  service  recently 
organized  by  Raymond  G.  Morgan  and 
John  H.  Bierwirth,  Jr.,  both  formerly 
of  the  Ethridge  Company,   New  York. 

Mdssengale  Advertising  Agency 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  announces  that  its 
Miami  office  has  been  moved  to  1214 
Realty  Board   Building,   Miami,  Fla. 

lugraham.  Pollers,  Inc. 

Publishers'  representatives,  have 
been  appointed  national  advertising 
representatives  for  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.) 
Palladhnn-Tiines. 


Seymour  Soule 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  Devoe  &  Reynolds  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Wadsworth- 
Rowland  &  Company,  Boston,  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  Devoe  &  Raynolds 
Company,  Inc.  Mr.  Soule  is  succeeded 
by  Robert  H.  Bennett,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Ajax  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 


George  S.  Dyer 

Formerly  secretary  of  Henry  Decker, 
Ltd.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Irwin 
Jordan  Rose  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  as  vice-president. 

Fred  J.  Wonders 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Canten  Engraving  and  Electro- 
typing  Company,  has  become  associated 
v/ith  the  S.  M.  Masse  Company,  Cleve- 
land  advertising   agency. 


The  ultimate  effect  of  the  radio 
on  the  home  habits  of  mankind 
is  problematical. 

Unquestionably,  it  has  altered 
the  daily  program  of  millions,  and 
affected  many  lines  of  business  ^ 

But  there  is  one  of  the  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  average  household 
it  has  not  changed,  and  that  is 
needlework. 

From  that  day  in  the  unknown 
past,  when  one  of  our  earliest  an- 
cestors fashioned  the  first  needle 
from  a  fish-bone,  down  through 
countless  ages  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, needlework  has  held  a  very 
definite  place  in  the  lives  of 
home-makers. 

And  not  even  so  marvelous  a 
thing  as  the  radio  can  lessen  its 
need  or  diminish  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  devotees. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Advertising  Manager 


Fill  in,  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  Advertising  Manager 

N'eedlecraft  Magazine 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  analysis  of  Needlecraft  Magazine's  circu- 
lation of  1 ,000,000  and  reason  why  it  can  increase  the 
sale  of 


Name  of  firm. 
Individual . . . . 
Member  A.  B.  C.  Address 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISING'S  GREATEST 
REFERENCE  WORK 


November  30th,  1925,  was  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  first  Great  Reference 
Work  covering  every  branch  of  British 
Advertising— the  BRITISH  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  AND  CONVEN- 
TION   YEAR   BOOK    1925-26. 

This  volume  gives  for  the  first  time  informa- 
tion and  data  needed  by  all  advertising  inter- 
ests  concerning  British  advertising,  British 
markets  and  British  Empire  Trade.  You  can 
turn  to  its  pages  with  your  thousand  and  one 
g    questions    concerning    any    pha 


Textbook 


fuur  books 
ering  every 
plete    .Advertising 
the  Official  and  F 
at  Harrogate. 

The  12  Directory  Sections  and 
the  many  pages  of  Market  Data 
and  Research  Tables  will  alone 
be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  those  American  Ad- 
vertising Agents,  international 
advertisers,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  who  are  interested 


You   will   see  from   the  brief   outline 
.          tents    adjoining,    that    this    ANNUAL 
„  .  .  ,       ,      Series  of  Directories  and  complete  Reference  I 
British  advertising— a  Market  Survey  and  Research  Tables- 
covering  the   latest    developine 
of  the  First    -        - 


sh  Adv 


ng  Con 


held 


adv 


iing 


Gre 


nd  Colonial 
m  securing  adverl 
Great  Britain. 

1,100   leading  newspapers,  maga- 


the 


Britaii 


periodicals 


nd     the 


rith 


[lly   their   addresses  and   the 


iing 


agers.  but  with  a  complete  sched- 
ule of  all  advertising  rates,  page 
and  column  sizes,  publishing  and 
closing  dates,  circulation,  etc. 
Nothing  so  complete,  comprehen- 
sive  and    exhaustive   as   this    has 


sands   of   facts,    figur 

Tables  and  Analyses. 
The   working  tools   of 

in    British    markets 


recognized  advertlsi 
pert,  giving  a  cc 
British     advertisinf 


pared     questionnaires- 


CONTENTS— In  Brief 

Nearly    500     pages,     large    size, 
crammed    with    data,    facts,    ideas. 

first. A     Complete    Advertising    Texl-Book    on    tlu- 

.■\dvertising  Developments  of  the  Year;    Methn.ls. 
Men,   Events.     22  chapters.  25.000 


1  comple 


-, _j  Book  in  itself, 

Second. Market     Survey      and     Data     a: 

Tables— as    complete    a    pre 
been    given    in    Great    Britai 

find  the  facts  you  want,  how  and  where  to 
launch  your  campaign  and  push  your  goods — 
together  with  actual  detailed  facts  and  statistics 
on     markets,     districts,     population,     occupation. 

Third. The  Official,   Full    and  Anthorilative    Report 

of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention 
at  Harrogate,  .\nother  complete  book  in  itself — 
60.000  words,  76  .'Addresses  and  Papers — consti- 
tuting the  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  best  and 
latest  advertising  methods,  selling  plans  and 
policies,  and  distribution  schemes,  ever  issued  in 
this  country,  touching  on  every  phase  of  pub- 
licity and  selling  work. 

Foiirlh. A    Complete    List    and    Data-Reference    and 

Series  of  Directories,  covering  every  section  of 
British  .Advertising:  Fourteen  Sections.  5.600 
Separate  Entries  with  all  relevant  facts  about 
each,  more  than  250.000  words,  embracing  dis- 
tinct  Sections  with  complete  Lists  and  Data  on 
British  Publications,  Advertising  Agents,  Over- 
seas Publications.  Overseas  .Agents,  Billposters, 
Outdoor  Publicity,  Bus,  Van,  Tram  and  Rail- 
way Advertising.  Signs,  Window  Dressing,  Dis- 
play-Publicity, Novelty  .Advertising,  Aerial  Pub- 
licity, Containers,  Commercial  Art,  Postal  Pub- 
licity Printing.  Engraving,  Catalogue  and 
Fancy  Papers,  etc.,  and  a  complete  Section  on 
British    Advertising   Clubs. 

Really  Four  Works  in  One — A 
Hundred  Thousand  Facts — The 
All-in      Advertising      Compendium. 


informatio 
lere    trifle 


cheque  or  money  order  for  $4.00 
the  British  Advertiser's  Annual 
Convention   Tear   Book    1925-26.    ' 


Sign  this  Coupon  and  Post  it  To-day — 

To     Tlie     Publishers    of     British     Advertiser's    Annual 
and    Convention    Year    Book.     1925-26, 
_&  .Sellina    Fortniohtly." 

■BRITISH  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  AND  CONVENTION  TEAR 
BOOK    1925-26"   postpaid  by  return.      I   enclose  here- 


The  Stock  Market 
Slump 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

If  the  present  slump  in  the  market 
moves  along  true  to  form,  we  will  soon 
find  the  news  of  the  country  colored 
a  deep  blue.  Rumors  and  forebodings 
will  flood  the  press,  and  the  character 
of  practically  everybody  and  every- 
thing will  be  attacked  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  quality  of  the  gold  in 
the  United  States  Mint. 

The  question  is:  Can  American  busi- 
ness stand  up  successfully  under  the 
attacks  of  our  speculative  element?  A 
great  many  people  who  are  ostensibly 
engaged  in  producing  goods  are  far 
more  interested  in  the  fluctuations  of 
the  prices  of  their  securities  than  they 
are  in  the  output  of  their  factories. 
There  are  some  evidences  of  a  definite 
movement  on  the  part  of  legitimate 
business  interests  toward  a  new  day  of 
industrial  independence  and  stability. 
We  have  succeeded  in  civilizing  money 
and  credit  to  such  an  extent  that  pan- 
ics like  the  one  which  occurred  in  1907 
are  no  longer  possible.  There  is  also 
much  hope  in  the  fact  that  business  has 
been  educated  during  the  past  few 
years  to  abhor  any  movement  tending 
toward  the  creation  of  a  foolish  boom. 
Today  inventories  are  not  inflated. 
Money  is  plentiful  and  credit  is  easy. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  stock 
gamblers  can  bring  about  a  serious  de- 
pression in  the  face  of  conditions  that 
are  fundamentaly  sound.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  not  have  to  pay  for 
engaging  in  foolish  land  speculation, 
excessive  installment  buying  and  other 
forms  of  waste  and  extravagance. 
However,  an  examination  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  will  not  disclose  at  the 
present  time  those  factors  that  are  the 
breeders  of  hard  times.  Business  can 
well  aflFord  to  slow  down  a  bit  and  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  cleaning  house. 
While  conceding  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy,  let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a  bold 
front  to  the  lamentations  of  rumor- 
mongers  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  .iust  over  the  horizon  are  dire  de- 
velopments that  will  soon  show  us  the 
hopelessness  of  any  notion  that  business 
can  enjoy  more  than  temporary  pros- 
perity. 

The  need  of  the  present  moment  is 
for  original  thought  that  is  independent 
of  the  fallacious  theories  of  the  expo- 
nents of  calamity. 


Freeman  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va.,  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lebaron  Coakley  as  art  direc- 
tor; and  that  it  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  following  concerns:  The  South- 
ern Biscuit  Works,  Richmond,  Va. ;  the 
Budwell  Pharraacal  Company,  the  Med- 
0-Mint  Company  and  the  McCorkle 
Drug  Company  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  for 
Southern  publications;  the  Standard 
Feather  and  Pillow  Company,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  for  mail  order  publications. 
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lasks  a  subscriber:  "Do  you 
always  agree  with  the  articles 
you  publish?"  "No,"  we  answer. 
Nor  do  we  expect  our  readers 
to  do  so.  The  Fortnightly 
is  not  a  dispenser  of  dogmatic 
opinion.  It  is  published  for 
those  who  want  to  think  on 
all  sides  of  the  problems  that 
confront  business  to-day,  and 
who  enjoy  an  occasional  fea- 
ture with  which  they  honestly 
disagree 
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4,000 

Delegates,  the  executive  buyers  for 
the  y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  are  on 
their  way  to  the  National 

Convention 

at  Milwaukee,  April  21 — 28  where 
they  will  select  markets  for  this 
year's   appropriated   budget    of 

$23,580,000 

If  you  have  anything  of  interest  to 
executives  buying  for 

821    Y.    W.    C.   A.    buUdinss 

301     liolels     with     360.131     Ruests 

304  cafeterias   serving   29,326,891    meals 

289    summer    cajnps 

We  will  put  you  in  personal   touch 
with  these  executives. 
Place  your  product   before  two  sets 
of  buyers: 

1.  4.000        buyers        for        1.134,946 
women      at     tlie     biiyin»     lime      of 

2.  Reach    Individually 
600,000    adult    members. 
500.000    Girl    Reserves. 

52.000   • 

irritc    fo 


Before  You  Change  Jobs 


rate    card 


WOMANS   PRESS 

600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


p^  MOTEL  '^ 

lEMPIREi 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
accomodating  1034-<(uests 

Broadwaij  at  63''5>reef 


^THPRIVATe 


7-0/^, 


^OO^  S250         "'^^7: 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

S35O 

^  ALL  0UT5IDE  ROOMS 


<? 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  vou. 
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Some  sales  managers  do  not  merit 
the  title  at  all,  and  it  is  mainly  be- 
cause they  do  not  value  their  own  dig- 
nity and  the  dignity  of  their  profession 
when  they  accept  a  position.  They  fail 
first  to  make  an  analysis  of  a  job,  and, 
then,  to  stand  up  for  the  amount  of 
authority  which  they  know  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  responsibility  which 
will  be  placed  upon  them. 

IT  is  easy  to  say  "Analyze  the  job," 
but  precisely  just  what  does  that 
mean?  I  herewith  list  as  questions 
some  important  facts  which  should  be 
considered  when  a  sales  manager  is 
thinking  about  an  offer  of  a  new  posi- 
tion: 

(1)  What  are  the  requirements  of 
the  prospective  job  in  experience,  per- 
sonality   and    technique? 

In  other  words,  a  man's  first  duty, 
both  to  himself  and  his  prospective 
employer,  is  to  determine  what  will 
be  required  of  him;  not  alone  in  en- 
thusiasm, etc.,  but  in  specific  detail. 
A  man  must  be  prepared  to  analyze  his 
own  personality  with  great  frankness 
and  humility. 

(2)  What  is  the  organization  and 
political  status  of  the  office  of  sales 
manager  in  the  prospective  organiza- 
tion? 

The  political  factor  wrecks  more 
sales  managers,  perhaps,  than  any 
other.  Business  organizations,  in  a 
lamentably  large  number  of  cases,  suf- 
fer from  political  intrigues.  They  do 
not  show  on  the  surface,  but  are  tre- 
mendously real  when  you  get  "inside." 
Usually  there  are  ways  to  find  out 
these  things  —  before  breaking  your 
heart,  losing  time  and  possibly  your 
reputation   as    well. 

(3)  Who  are  the  controlling  heads  of 
the  institution  and  what  is  their  per- 
sonality, temperament  and   outlook? 

The  men  he  must  satisfy  or  sell  his 
plans  to  mean  much  to  a  sales  man- 
ager's future.  They  may  be  keen,  able 
business  men  who  know  how  to  judge 
man  and  plans,  but  often  they  are  idio- 
syncratic and  opinionated.  If  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  time  and  a  great 
deal  of  energy  to  sell  them  good  plans, 
there  is  little  time  or  energy  left  to 
put  them   into  effect. 

(4)  What  is  the  precise  authority 
and  responsibility  the  sales  manager 
will   have? 

Standard  organization  principle  de- 
mands that  a  man  be  given  authority 
commensurate  with  his  responsibility. 
Innumerable  sales  managers  discover 
too  late  that  while  plenty  of  respon- 
sibility is  to  be  placed  upon  them, 
authority  is  largely  withheld.  This  sit- 
uation strangles  reputation  and  re- 
sults. This  should  he  settled  before  the 
job  is  taken. 

(5)  What  is  th^i  general  trade  situ- 
ation and  sales  resistance  in  the  com- 


pany's field,  and  what  is  the  company's 
competitive   status? 

A  sales  manager's  success  is  far  from 
dependent  only  on  his  "pep"  and 
"punch."  Why  undertake  virtual  im- 
possibilities? Why  not  know  as  much 
as  possible  beforehand  about  the  de- 
gree of  sales  resistance  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  a  given  job  ?  It  may  save  your 
reputation  from  either  an  ignominious 
fall  or  a  long,  slow  development  with- 
out much  return?  A  survey  of  the  field 
might  have  saved  years  of  time  and 
thousands  of  dollars. 

(6)  What  is  the  company's  history 
and  financial  status  ? 

Many  men  accept  jobs  without  even 
looking  up  the  financial  status  of  the 
company.  They  know  even  less,  some- 
times, about  the  quality  of  the  article 
involved.  It  may  be  a  hopelessly  in- 
ferior one  with  little  or  no  future.  It 
is  possible  to  get  competent  and  quick 
reports  on  such  matters,  and  extremely 
important  to  do  so. 

(7)  Who  were  the  predecessors  in 
the  position,  and  why  did  they  leave  ? 

Those  who  were  once  connected  with 
a  company  may  have  carried  away 
prejudices,  but  they  may  also  be  able 
to  throw  a  great  white  light  on  the  sit- 
uation. 

(8)  Exactly  what,  from  various 
points  of  view,  will  be  expected  of  the 
sales  manager  by  his  employers  ? 

Much  disappointment  arises  from  the 
unexpressed  expectations  in  the  mind 
of  both  employer  and  sales  manager. 
If  they  had  been  discussed  concretely 
and  frankly  many  regrets  would  have 
been  obviated. 

(9)  What  is  a  cool  calculation  of  the 
chances — in  getting  along  with  supe- 
riors, in  reaching  the  mark  which  is  to 
be  set,  in  enhancing  a  professional 
reputation  and  in  making  progress 
financially? 

There  are  purely  personal,  selfish 
considerations,  but  they  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  success  of  a  man  on  a  job. 
They  should  be  systematically  faced 
and  squarely  answered. 

(10)  What  are  the  facts  about  the 
industry,  the  market,  the  article  itself, 
the  field  conditions  and  the  public  atti- 
tude? 

When  a  man  takes  a  position  he  is 
making  an  investment  in  the  business 
he  enters.  Just  as  the  stockholders  and 
bankers  stake  their  capital,  so  the 
sales  manager  stakes  his  brains  and 
reputation.  He  definitely  puts  them  in, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  or  graceful  thing 
to  withdraw  them  once  he  has  decided. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  just  as  impor- 
tant for  a  sales  manager  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  in  an  industry  before  he 
takes  a  job  in  it  as  it  is  for  the  banker 
or  investor  to  study  a  proposition  be- 
fore he  puts  in  money. 

(11)  What  definite  salary  and  pros- 
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ty  sharing  arrangement  can  the 
s  manager  make? 
firmly  believe  the  right  profes- 
al  point  of  view  is  to  regard  sal- 
as  secondary.  I  know  the  cynics 
say  "I'm  out  for  the  money  first," 
any  wise  man  will  agree  with  me. 
licve  that  salary  follows  the  results 
niir  ability.  If  you  believe  in  your- 
,  it  is  more  important  to  get  a  place 
re  you  will  have  a  chance  to  prove 
r  ability,  then  it  is  to  work  politics 
personality  to  land  a  job  that  car- 
a  good  salary  but  a  big  handicap. 
idicaps  which  ability  can  overcome 
ly  no  man;  but  handicaps  which 
immovable  are  absolutely  deaden- 
to   ability,  reputation   and   self-re- 

s  in  military  tactics,  it  is  perfectly 
id  for  a  brave  general  to  decline  a 
lice  to  fight.  A  wise  general,  if  he 
have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  se- 
s  his  battleground  very  carefully. 
I  not  believe  a  sales  manager  is,  as 
iile,  so  badly  off  that  he  cannot 
III  to  wait  until  he  can  make  the 
|uT   connection. 

ho  unwise  sales  managers  are  those 

'  allow  themselves  to  be  "hired"  into 

sort  of  job,  provided  that  it  car- 

an  attractive  salary,  and  then,  if 

IKS    go    wrong,    to    regard    the    re- 

iisibility  as  belonging  to   some   one 

Such  men  are  not  the  really  big 

■s  managers  of  today. 


Robert  Means  I^ichols 

lias  resigned  from  James  F.  New- 
o(imb  &  Company,  New  York  advertis- 
ing agency,  effective  March  1,  1926,  to 
join     the     sales     promotion     staff     of 

CulUry's. 

Charles  H.  Taylor 

Has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Simmons  Company, 
New    York. 


Siri'fl  &  Finney,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
t'«v  the  Bay  State  Fishing  Company, 
Button. 


The  Buchen  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Kalman  Steel  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  steel  bars  for  concrete  rein- 
forcing, steel  forms,  etc. 

The  Fred  M.  Randall  Company 

Chicago  office,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company,  Le  Suer,  Minn. 

R.  T.  O'Connell 

Formerly  manager  of  advertising 
service  and  sales  promotion  for  the 
Textile  World,  is  now  associated  with 
the  Carter  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York. 


Allan  A.  Ackley 

Has  become  associated  with  Willis 
G.  Kreicker  &  Company,  Chicago  adv( 
tising  agency. 


FREE  LAKCi: 

ADVERTISING 


COPY 


cAs  written  for 
The  American  Hospital  Supply  Corporation  in  Chicago 
by  Oren  -^rbogmt 


% 


'We  have  advertised  in  pre- 
vious years  to  sell  hospital  sup- 
plies and  I  do  not  recall  either 
tatigible  or  intangible  results. 
Then  we  were  advised  to  use 
Oren  Arbogust  copy.  We  were 
told  that  it  was  different  and 
that  it  would  help  us  sell.  We 
■were  doubtful,  but  did  not 
have  time  to  prepare  our  own 
advertisements.  That  ivas  eight 
months  ago  and  today's  re- 
sults speak  out  loud  for  his 
■work.  People  know  us  now, 
they  believe  in  us,  they  have 
complete  confidence  in  ottr  goods. 
Our  salesmen  are  required  to 
spend  less  time  in  missionary 
work  and  they  have  more  time 
for  actual  selling.  Our  mail 
sales  have  almost  doubled;  our 
salesmen  have  increased  their 
sales  decidedly.  We  credit  much 
of  this  to  common-sense,  inter- 
esting sales  copy.  We  know  that 
it  sells." 

F.  G.  McGaw,  Vice-President 
The  American  Hospital  Supply 
Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois 


-g 


.-A  Talc  and  a  Query  About 

Hospital  Supplies 


Hospital  Sup€r\ 


Q;!ie  American  Hospital  Supply 


Magazine  advertisements  similar  to 
this  are  supplemented  by  direct  mail 


If  your  advertising  copy 
doesn't  suit  you,  if  you  feel 
that  it  is  being  carelessly 
scanned,  if  you  doubt  its 
strength,  its  usefulness,  if  you 
want  copy  that  commands 
attention  and  sells  what  you 
sell,  if  you  want  that  kind 
regularly,  monthly,  I'd  like  to 
have  you  drop  in  here. 


Oren  Arbogust  •  zAdiertising  Gopy 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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What  Is  This  Modern 
Advertising  ? 

I  CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   27  | 

that  after  her  fascinating  little  visits 
to  fairyland,  holding  trustingly  to  the 
hand  of  Modem  Advertising,  the  aver- 
age woman  returns  to  sanity  without  so 
much  as  a  vestige  of  belief  in  her  fairy 
purchases.  She  may  even  buy  again 
and  again,  but  she  has  no  conviction. 
And  sooner  or  later,  she  tires  of  the 
old  fairy  story  and  begs  for  a  new  one. 
She  is  desirous  of  having  a  new,  gay 
deceiver. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  very  quality 
which  makes  Modern  Advertising  so 
successful,  that  is,  its  joyous,  delight- 
ful mendacity,  is  really  the  germ  of 
death  for  the  product  advertised.  It 
is  like  a  song  that  is  killed  by  its  own 
popularity.  A  lot  of  money  can  be 
made  while  the  song  is  popular,  but  you 
could  hardly  issue  twenty  year  bonds, 
based  on 


SO  if  it  develops  that  modern  adver- 
tising simply  sells  an  enormous 
quantity  of  merchandise  for  a  few 
years,  but  without  winning  for  the  pro- 
duct any  large  measure  of  permanent 
good  will,  its  value  to  business  would 
be  less  convincing.  Business  can  rarely 
be  organized  and  financed  for  a  three- 
year  clean-up.  There  are  too  many 
items   of  permanent  investment. 

The  advertising  itself  is  enormously 
costly.  It  must  be  gorgeous  and  over- 
whelming from  the  start.  Millions 
must  be  staked  on  faith  that  the  public 
will  fall  for  the  bunk.  Even  if  the  pub- 
lic does  fall,  it  usually  takes  two  or 
three  years  for  sales  to  reach  a  profit 
level.  If,  at  this  point,  the  fairy  story 
should  become  stale  and  sales  begin 
to  shrink  or  require  ever-increasing 
doses  of  advertising  stimulus,  the  per- 
manent value  of  this  kind  of  advertis- 
ing would  be   doubtful. 

Now  the  old  fashioned  conception 
of  advertising  was  this:  you  made  a 
product  just  as  good  as  you  knew  how 
and  in  a  simple,  wholesome  way  told 
people  why  it  was  good  and  to  what 
degree  it  would  benefit  and  serve  them. 
Because  you  were  trying  scrupulously 
to  tell  the  truth,  your  advertising 
sounded  honest  and  was  believed.  After 
a  while,  people  bought  the  product  and 
found  that  your  statements  about  it 
were  true.  Then  began  a  lifetime  rela- 
tionship between  you  and  the  people, 
based  on  confidence,  friendship  and  good 
will.  It  wasn't  very  exciting  or  sud- 
den, but  it  has  built  some  highly  sub- 
stantial institutions.  It  has  established 
certain  names  which  for  generations 
will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  honest  quality. 

It  all  really  adds  up  to  this:  to  be 
permanently  profitable,  advertising 
must  in  the  end  be  believed.  Fairy 
stories  are  not  believed.  Ponzi  did  well 
for  a  while,  but  savings  banks  are  still  I 
operating.  I 


l^ISI^LAY  advertis- 
ing  forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
Fortnightly  close  ten 
days  preceding  the  date 
of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  March 
24th  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  March 
15th.  Classified  adver- 
tisements will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday. 
March  20th. 
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First  Function  of  the 
Business  Publication 
is  to  Get  Itself  Read 

The  Iron  Age  is  showing  the 
way  to  prompt  reading  and 
immediate  attention  by  plac- 
ing each  copy  flat,  unwrinkled, 
unrolled,  ready  to  read,  on  the 
desR  of  every  subscriber. 


More  Valuable 
Than  Ever  Before 

"Appearance  and  read- 
ability are  greatly  im- 
proved." —  "Easy  to 
handle." — "Results  in 
reading  Iron  Age  im- 
mediately when  re- 
ceived." —  "Easier  to 
open  the  book."  — 
"Easier  to  handle  on 
the  desk.  Better  for 
filing  purposes." — 
"Decided  improve- 
ment."— "A  great  im- 
provement, and  makes 
for  better  reading."  — 
."A  wonderful  improve- 
ment." 


The  deluge  of  praise  which 
resulted  makes  it  fair  to  as- 
sume that  this  move  will  be 
inevitable  for  business 
papers  whose  value  lies  in 
prompt  and  thorough  read- 
ing. Extracts  below  from 
the  1 200  letters  received 
show  why  The  Iron  Age  is 
proud  to  pioneer  a  step 
which  makes  it  more  valu- 
able to  its  readers: 

"We  very  much  prefer  the  flat 
method  of  mailing." — "The 
book  lies  nice  and  flat." — "A 
pleasant  surprise  this  morning 
to  find  the  Dec.  31st  issue  of 
The  Iron  Age  in  an  envelope 
instead  of  the  method  of 
wrapping  formerly  used."  "A 
vast  improvement."  —  "Very 
much  easier  to  get  into." — 
"We  like  it." — "Is  much  easier 
to  use." 

The  World's  Greatest 
Industrial  Paper 
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'Ill-S.  ^eP/J!.TMENT  Of 

"ED  :TATEj  of  AMERICA 

THIS  AWARD  FOR  DISTlNaJlSHED  StRVICE 
WRr.Y  AND  EhFlClENCV  IN  THE   PEREORMANCE 
^  Ol     II  IE  WAR  WORK  RY   WEIIOI 

flit  .-ft'miTiran  f rifyhDitf  X  (Tdraraph  (fumjion^ 


WiU  Dealer  Follow  the 
Dealer? 


AUSTRO  HUNCARIAN  Co\tRNMENT 


Telephone  Preparedness 


Nine  years  ago,  when  this  nation  was  preparing  for  war,  it 
found  the  Bell  Telephone  System  ready  for  service  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  war  found  the  Bell  System  prepared.  From 
its  technical  forces  so  needful  to  meet  our  war-time  activities 
in  this  country,  fourteen  battalions  were  organized  to  carry  to 
the  front  the  highest  developments  of  the  telephone  art.  No 
other  nation  had  so  complete  a  system  of  communication 
to  aid  in  mobilizing  its  resources.  No  other  nation  was 
able  to  put  into  the  field  a  military  communication  system  of 
equal  effectiveness. 

Fifty  years  ago  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  art.  He  had  the  vision 
of  a  nation-wide  telephone  system  by  which  people  near  at 
hand  and  far  apart  could  talk  to  one  another  as  if  face  to  face. 
He  foresaw  a  usefulness  for  the  telephone  which  could  not  be 
achieved  without  innumerable  developments,  inventions  and 
improvements,  to  him  unknown.  But  not  even  he  foresaw  the 
marvelous  applications  of  telephony  which  gave  to  the  Ameri- 
can armies  that  fighting  efficiency  which  is  possible  only  when 
there  is  instant  exchange  of  complete  information. 

Since  the  completion  of  its  service  in  time  of  war,  the  Bell 
System  haa  devoted  itself  to  the  extension  of  the  telephone 
art  as  one  of  the  great  agencies  for  the  development  of  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
AND  Associated  Companies 

BELL  ®)  SYSTEM 


IN     ITS     SEMI-CENTENNIAL     YEAR    THE     BELL     SYSTEM     LOOKS     FOB- 
WARD    TO    CONTINUED     PROGRESS     IN    TELEPHONE     COMMUHICATION 


AmericanJ^mberman 

Published    in   CHICAGO 

PC  An   wherever 
Membe^r         fXCMU    Lumber 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
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in  every  package  and  with  charge  ac- 
count statements  sent  out  during  the 
drive.  Also,  the  dealer  was  advised  to 
secure  similar  material  put  out  by  the 
publisher  and  use  it  in  the  same  way. 

6.  Delivery  wagon  signs.  "If  deliv- 
ery is  made  by  the  store's  auto  or 
wagon,"  Mr.  Grauer's  letter  to  the  trade 
said,  "it  should  carry  an  oil-cloth  sign 
asking  the  question:  "Have  you  read 
Bnice  Barton's  Book,  'The  Man  No- 
body Knows'?  You  need  to  know 
HIM." 

7.  Selling  the  schools.  Here  Mr. 
Grauer  suggested  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
instructors  in  the  high  schools,  offering 
the  book  at  a  special  price  to  bona  fide 
students  of  the  schools,  or  teachers. 

8.  Selling  to  big  industries.  A  sam- 
ple letter  to  go  to  the  president  or  chief 
e.xecutive  of  every  large  business  con- 
cern in  the  community,  suggesting  that 
the  company  should  give  every  execu- 
tive and  salesman  in  the  organization 
a  copy  of  the  book.  The  plan  proposed 
sending  a  copy  of  the  book  itself  with- 
out charge  to  the  executive  at  his  home 
address,  and  following  it  up  a  week 
later  with  a  double  government  post- 
card asking  the  recipient  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  the  book,  and  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  order  copies  for 
his  organization.  A  second  letter  was 
suggested  as  a  follow-up,  two  weeks 
after  the  first  letter.  One  week  later, 
the  bookseller  was  advised  to  telephone 
all  executives  who  had  not  yet  replied. 

ii.  Support  of  Clergy.  The  bookseller 
was  advised  to  present  a  free  copy  of 
the  book  to  leading  members  of  the 
clergy,  asking  them  to  read  it  and  de- 
vote a  part  of  a  sermon  to  the  ideas 
found  in  the  book,  if  they  believed  it  the 
kind  of  influence  that  should  make  for 
better  and  more  religious  citizenship. 

10.  Further  circularization.  Other 
ideas  given  the  bookseller  were  for  let- 
ters to  the  superintendent  of  every  Sun- 
day school  in  the  city,  to  every  Boy 
Scout  and  Girl  Scout  leader,  and  to 
other  lists  of  prospects. 

So  far  the  results  in  the  Ulbrich  store 
have  been  sufficient  to  indicate  that  this 
plan  throughout  the  country  will  be 
highly  successful.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  sales  record  for  the  whole  country 
for  the  first  six  months.  However,  as 
in  every  other  marketing  job,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product  was  the  without- 
which-nothing  of  its  success. 


E.  P.  Remington  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  power  washing  machines;  and  for 
the  bronze  radiator  caps  manufactured 
by  the  Ellison  Bronze  Company,  also  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Wherever  t/icrc  /\s 


Superior  Purchasing  Power 

The 
SPUR 


LEADING  RESORT 
AND  CITY  HOTELS 


'HOMINEM   Lll\     \\l) 
COl  \  IRY  CI  UBS 


In  fine  homes,  in  the  best  hotels, 
in  the  leading  chibs,  in  the  read- 
ing lounges  of  palatial  steamers, 
in  railroad  observation  cars — 
wherever  there  is  superior  pur- 
chasing power,  you  will  find 
The  SPUR,  because  it  mirrors 
the  lives  of  people  of  means. 

If  j'ou  are  interested  in  reaching 
a  quality  audience,  The  SPUR 
offers  you  an  ideal  opportunity. 
It  holds  no  appeal  for  others. 
Its  pages  are  devoted  solely  to 
such  topics  as  Society,  Amateur 
Sports,  Fine  Homes,  Antiques, 
Yachts — which  can  interest  only 
tiiose  with  the  price  to  indulge. 

If  reaching  people  with  the 
ability  to  buy  is  your  object. 
The  SPUR  is  your  medium. 
A  booklet  of  information  about 
The  SPUR  will  be  sent  upon 
re([uest. 


The  SPUR 


3^^< 


riNE   HOMES 
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CHICAGO 
Burton  R.  Freer 
:2  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 


LONDON 


BOSTON 
Travers  D.  Carman 
194  Bovlston  Street 
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THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal, 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &  Artisan. 
You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Recipes,  Tests,  Booklets 

By  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick 

nsely      practical,      thoroughly 


No  seller   of  household  experii 


adv 


Send    for   folder. 
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In  Sharper  Focus 
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Harry  E.  Lesaii 

1MAKE  no  apology  for  having  been 
born  in  Iowa.  The  name  of  the 
town  where  this  historic  event  took 
place  is  Mount  Ayr.  It  is  on  a  branch 
of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  which  parts  company 
with  the  main  line  at  Chariton,  Iowa, 
and  after  wandering  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  for  50  or  60  miles,  comes 
back  and  joins  another  branch  of  the 
Burlington  at  Albany,  Mo. 

This  same  branch  line  of  the  "Q" 
bulks  large  in  my  boyhood  recollections 
for  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when  I  should 
have  been  preparing  to  enter  high- 
school,  I  went  to  work  on  it — the  branch 
line,  I  mean — as  a  newsboy.  For  three 
years  or  so  I  traveled  back  and  forth, 
six  days  a  week,  between  Bethany  Junc- 
tion, now  Togo,  and  Grant  City,  Mo., 
then  the  terminus  of  the  branch.  Then, 
feeling  that  I  was  a  man  and  should  be 
doing  a  man's  work — I  was  not  quite 
fifteen  years  old — I  gave  up  my  Job  as 
newsboy  and  started  in  selling  "dis- 
sected" maps.  Old-timers  know  what 
they  were. 

I  did  pretty  well  with  them — so  much 
so  that,  eventually,  I  got  as  far  as 
Ottumwa,  Iowa.  There,  a  cigar  manu- 
facturer to  whom  I  had  sold  one  of  my 
maps,  offered  me  a  job  as  traveling 
salesman.  I  grabbed  it;  but  candor 
compels  me  to  admit  that  I  was  not  a 
glittering  success  as  a  cigar  salesman — 
chiefly,  I  think,  because,  being  only  six- 
teen years  old,  I  felt  that  I  was  too  young 
to  smoke!  Things  came  to  a  head  one 
day  when  a  cigar  dealer,  on  whom  I 
was  calling,  asked  me  all  sorts  of 
searching  questions  about  the  brand  of 
cigars  I  was  trying  to  sell  him.  Were 
they  this?  Were  they  that?  How  did 
they  compare  with  such  and  such  a 
brand,  a  sample  of  which  he  offered  me? 
Cornered,  I  'fessed  up.  I  told  him  the 
awful  truth — I  was  not  a  smoker!  He 
snorted  in  indignation  and  ordered  me 


out  of  the  store.  "Begone!"  said  he;  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

About  that  time  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  A.  W.  Lee  of  the  Lee  News- 
paper Syndicate.  Mr.  Lee  needed  a  re- 
porter. A  friend  of  mine  who  was  also 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Lee  told  him  I  was  the 
man  he  was  looking  for.  Mr.  Lee  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  my  experience  as 
a  newsboy,  as  a  seller  of  dissected  maps 
and  as  a  cigar  salesman  qualified  me 
for  reportership  on  the  Ottumwa 
Courier,  but  he  was  willing  to  be  shown. 
He  would,  he  said,  give  me  a  trial.  I 
was  assigned  the  task  of  reporting  the 
speech  of  A.  C.  (not  "Bill")  Rankin, 
widely  known  at  that  time  as  the 
"Moulder  Orator." 

Well,  I  turned  in  my  story  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  I  re- 
ported for  duty  two  or  three  hours  later 
I  was  informed  that  I  had  been  en- 
gaged as  a  full-fledged  reporter  on  the 
Courier.  My  salary,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  $12  a  week — not  by  any 
means  a  poor  salary  for  those  days. 

I  stayed  with  the  Courier  for  eight 
years,  serving  successively  as  reporter, 
city  editor,  managing  editor  and  As- 
sociated Press  correspondent. 

During  my  connection  with  that 
paper  I  met  Mr.  Lee's  nephew,  John 
Lee  Mahin,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
representative  in  Chicago  of  the  Proc- 
ter &  Collier  Company,  advertising 
agents,  Cincinnati.  I  associated  my- 
self with  him.  A  year  or  so  later 
Mahin  decided  to  go  into  business  for 
himself  and  I  went  with  him. 

A  couple  of  years  later  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  my  own  advertising 
agency,  and  in  1900  I  established  the 
Lesan  Advertising  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  I  special- 
ized in  railroad  advertising,  and  very 
soon  I  found  myself  handling  the  ad- 
vertising accounts  of  most  of  the  rail- 
roads whose  general  offices  were  in  St. 
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l\I#^\A/  *^  *^^  time  to  go  after 
1^  V-r  W    big-volume  boating  bu 


ng  business  • 

This  is  the  period  of  peak  demand.     Power  boat  owners  everywhere  these  spring  days 

are  fitting  out  their  craft.     They're  getting  them  ready  for  days  of  glorious  cruising, 

or  worth-while  profit  making  just  ahead.      They're  in  the  market  for   new   boats, 

engines,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  needed  for  every  boat. 

POWER     BOATING    readers    are    eager    buyers 

of    quality    products.       For   nearly   four    out    of 

five  of  our  regular  subscribers  are   boat  owners. 

From   palatial   yachts  to   grimy   workboats,   and 

from  champion  speed  boats  to  outboard  engined 

rowboats,  they  own  and  use  thousands  of  every 

kind  and  type. 


That's  why  POWER  BOATING  offers  a  tremend- 
ously receptive  market  for  every  product  and 
service  used  in  repairing,  building,  and  operating 
power  boats.  That's  why  we  believe  it  represents 
the  biggest  dollar  for  dollar  advertising  value  in 
the  field  today,  and  why  its  selection  as  the  first- 
choice  boating  paper  is  easily  justified. 


Let  us  give  you  all  the  facts 

Member 
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J 
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New  York 
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London 
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$2S0  in  Cash  Prizes ! 

GRAIN'S  MARKET  DATA  BOOK  AND 
DIRECTORY 


announces  a  prize  contest,  which  will  close 
April  30,  1926,  and  which  will  include  four 
prize  awards  for  the  best  letters  on  the 
subject 

"How  I  Use  The 
Market  Data  Book" 

The  first  prize  is  $100  in  cash;  the  second 
prize,  $75  in  cash;  the  third  prize,  $50  in 
cash;  the  fourth  prize,  $25  in  cash. 

Everyone  is  eligible  to  compete.     There 

are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  length  of  the 

letters.    They  may  be  as 

brief  as  you  like,  or  as 

long. 

Well-known  advertis- 
ing men  will  be  the 
judges. 

If  you  have  had  some 
worth-while  experience 
in  using  the  Market 
Data  Book,  send  your 
letters  now  to 


ket  information  on  a  hun- 
dred fields  of  trade  and 
industry.  It  is  the  logical 
basis  for  intelligent  mar- 
ket analysis,  and  is  used 
by  thousands  of  adver- 
tisers and  agencies.  With 
each  division  of  industry 
is  a  list  of  the  business 
publications  covering  that 
field,  giving  rates,  page 
sizes    and    other    informa- 


up  lists.  Let  us  send  you 
a  copy  on  our  Hberal  ap- 
proval  plan. 


GRAIN'S  MARKET  DATA  BOOK  AND 
DIRECTORY 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


// 


it  keeps  shelves  empty 
-and  sales  books  full- 
it's  an 

EIH/DH-FREEM/IN 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


"327  E.  29th  St.' 
Lexington  57S(I 
.NewVorkCitv 


Louis— the  M.  K.  &  T.,  Frisco,  the 
Wabash,  the  Cotton  Belt  and,  later  on, 
the  Big  Four. 

We  tried  to  do — and  I  am  sure  we 
did  do — good  work  for  all  these  rail- 
roads; but  it  seemed  to  me  then  as  it 
does  now,  that  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Big  Four  were  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful. I  know  that  in  the  fall  of  1907, 
I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  plan  for  ad- 
vertising the  New  York  Central,  which 
controlled  the  Big  Four. 

SOMEHOW  news  that  the  New 
York  Central  was  considering  ap- 
pointing an  advertising  agency  leaked 
out,  and  when  my  plan  was  ready  to 
be  presented  I  learned  to  my  surprise 
that  about  twenty  other  advertising 
agencies  had  also  prepared  plans. 

I  got  the  account!  What  is  more,  I 
held  it  for  many  years  with  pleasure 
and  profit  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  possible  that  I  am  mistaken  in 
thinking  so,  but  I  really  believe  that 
my  experiences  as  a  newsboy  on  a 
branch  line  in  Iowa,  forty  years  ago, 
gave  me  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
traveling  public  that  has  been  invalu- 
able, not  to  me  only,  but  also  to  the 
transportation  agencies  whom  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve. 

Let  me  complete  this  brief  record  by 
including  a  few  personal  details:  I  am 
married — and  very  glad  of  it.  I  live 
in  Scarsdale — and  am  glad  of  it.  My 
hobbies  are:  gardening,  our  national 
parks  and  cooperative  action  among  ad- 
vertising agents. 

Gardening  gives  me  as  great  a  thrill 
as  other  men  get  from  golf — more,  I 
believe.  In  spring  and  summer,  I  work 
several  hours  a  day  in  my  garden  and 
I  get  as  much  fun  from  my  potatoes 
and  my  roses  as  my  neighbor  does  from 
a   230-yard  drive  down  the  fairway. 

My  interest  in  railroad  advertising 
is  so  keen  that  every  summer  Mrs. 
Lesan  and  I  spend  a  happy  month  or 
two  in  the  "great  open  spaces"  of  the 
West.  Zion  National  Park,  Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite — we  know  them  all. 
The  accompanying  picture  of  Mrs.  Le- 
san and  myself  was  taken  by  Arthur 
Chapman,  author  of  "Out  Where  the 
West  Begins,"  at  a  point  which  over- 
looks the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

''Women's  Wear" 

Announces  that  its  magazine  is  now 
published  in  a  new  and  enlarged  page, 
type  size  8Vi  by  11%  ;  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing additions  have  been  made  to  its 
personnel:  Noble  B.  Ye  well,  for- 
merly advertising  manager  of  Current 
Opinion,  and  Florence  Chamberlain, 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
School  Division  of  the  Red  Book  maga- 
zine, to  the  executive  staff;  Bertram  A. 
Mintz  and  Milton  R.  Lowenthal  to  the 
selling  staff. 

Morgan  C.  Aldrich 

Formerly  director  of  the  service  de- 
partment of  the  Periodical  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
been  appointed  by  them  as  editor  of 
their  new  Furniture  Record.  Merchan- 
dised  Advertising  Service. 
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THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  A 
SPACE-BUYER 


HEN  an  agent  puts  on  your  list  The  Quality  Group 
you  may  be  sure  that  his  recommendation  is  a  con- 
scientious one. 

He  must  exist  on  his  commissions.     His  margin  is 

not  wide.    Always  his  problem  is  how  to  render  good 

service  without  letting  it  devour  his  profit. 

The  percentage  of  commission  which  we  allow  him  is  no  larger 

than  that  allowed  by  other  periodicals  having  much  higher  rates. 

Obviously  the  preparation  of  a  lower-priced  page  throws  just  as 

much  work  on  the  copy,  mechanical  and  clerical  departments  of  the 

agency  as  the  preparation  of  a  higher-priced  page. 

The  agent  can  make  the  most  immediate  profits  by  reaching  for 
circulations  in  the  millions,  where  page  rates  are  higher,  money  is 
spent  quicker  and  commissions  earned  with  less  effort. 

Therefore  his  sincerity  is  proved  when  he  subdivides  an  appropria- 
tion to  include  The  Quality  Group.  He  lets  himself  in  for  more 
work. 

By  that  act  he  shows  himself  to  be  immune  to  the  mania  for  million 
circulations.  He  is  applying  something  more  than  a  quantitative 
standard. 

He  knows  that  while  other  publishers  have  been  aiming  for  the 
millions,  The  Quality  Group  has  held  steadily  to  its  idea  of  quality. 
Quality  in  contents,  in  physical  appearance,  in  the  intelligence  of  its 
readers,  in  the  interest  with  which  they  read,  in  their  purchasing 
power,  in  their  influence  upon  their  environment.  He  knows  that 
readers  of  this  sort  have  always  been  the  core  of  American  opinion, 
the  vital  force  in  making  advertising  profitable. 

After  all,  in  bringing  this  force  to  bear  upon  your  product,  he  is 
being  something  more  than  conscientious.  He  is  also  being  faithful 
to  the  ultimate  best  interests  of  his  own  profession,  which  thrives  by 
keeping  advertising  sane  and  wholesome. 

He  knows  that  advertising  in  The  Quality  Group  is  next  to 
thinkinq  matter. 


THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE 
harper's  M.AG.AZINE 


review  of  reviews 
scribner's  magazine 

THE  world's  work 


Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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Inferiority 


THE  other  evening  I  sat  at  an  as- 
sociation dinner  and  witnessed  a 
sample  of  the  workings  of  the 
inferiority  complex. 

Tliere  were  three  speakers  on  the 
program.  The  alleged  lion  of  the 
evening  came  third.  When  the  sec- 
ond man  got  up  to  speak  he  was  ob- 
viously rattled  by  the  presence  of  our 
hero. 

He  dragged  in  an  awkward  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Third-man,  offered  an 
apology  for  his  own  presence,  got  red 
in  the  face,  stumbled  around  with  his 
introduction  and,  finally,  after  a  very 
poor  start,  put  up  a   really  good  talk. 

The  touted  star  of  the  evening  gave 
a  talk  that  was  an  utter  "flop." 

Now.  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  if  the  man  who  came  with 
and  delivered  the  good  speech,  had 
ignored  the  other  chap  and  had  tended 
to  bis  own  knitting  from  the  start. 
He  really  proved  to  be  the  better 
speaker. 

Question:  Why  couldn't  he  bring 
himself  to  let  the  audience  judge — as 
it  was  bound  to  do  anyhow — and  for- 
get the  other  man? 

Answer:  Because  he  was  respond- 
ing to  an   inferiority  complex. 

It  is  given  to  but  few  of  us  in  this 
life  to  be  always  and  entirely  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  Old  Man  In- 
feriority. 

Often,  we  don't  know  what  it  is  that 
is  holding  us  back  from  our  best 
possible  performance. 

Fantastic  as  the  fact  may  seem  to 
you,  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  of  advertising  space 
is  influenced  by  the  inferiority  com- 
plex. 

Deny  it  as  they  wiU,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  some  men  are  bluffed  into 
buying  space  in  magazines  which  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  they  know  they 
don't  really  need  and  cannot  truly 
benefit  by. 

I  have  seen  it  happen  an  hundred 
times.  I  have  even  had  men  confess 
it   to   me. 

Think  of  it! 

One  man  recently  said  to  me,  "Oh, 

we  feel  that  we  have  to  use  the  

magazine  or  else  we  won't  think  we 
are  anybody  in  the  field."  That  was 
his  last  defense  for  his  action  after 
he  had  been  shown  beyond  all  doubt 
that  another  publication  was  a  better 
buy   from    every   standpoint. 

Wotta   life,  wotta  life! 
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for 
INDUSTRIAL  POiTER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

You  do  not  need  the  aid  of  an  iiifrriortiv 
complex  to  use  INDUSTRIAL  POlfER 
because  it  is  offered  to  you  on  tlic  sole 
basis  of  value  received  in  tangible  returns. 
All  else  is  futile  anyhow. 


The  Riddle  of  Florida 

A  New  York  advertising  man  who  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Florida  sums 
up  his  impressions  of  that  state  in  a 
four  page  letter  which  I  received  one 
day  last  week.  From  pages  1  and  2, 
I    make    these   extracts : 

"The  whole  bally-hoo  is  reminiscent 
of     Barnum     and     his    Woolly     Horse 

I  have  just  made  a  bus  trip 

from  Jacksonville  to  Tampa  and  south 
to  Fort  Myers  and  I  give  you  my  word 
the  whole  Dixie  Highway  from  Jack- 
sonville down  is  literally  a  continuous 
chain  of  so-called  'developments,' 
staked  off  in  town  lots,  many  of  them 
ten     miles     from     any     existing    town 

The  condition  is  crazy  and 

dangerous It   ought   to   be 

stopped  by  law It  is  nothing 

but  scavenger's  lust  and  Florida  will 
rue  it  very  soon." 

"Ah,  ha,"  said  I  to  myself,  when  1 
had  read  that  far,  "X.  does  not  think 
very  much  of  Florida."  Imagine  my 
surprise,  then,  to  read  on  pages  3  and 
4,   these   words: 

"Florida  is,  beyond  question,  the 
coming  State.  The  more  substantial 
developments  around  the  edges  of  well 
established  towns  are  sure  to  make 
good  during  the  next  5  years.  These 
are  all  as  good  investments  or  better 
than  say  Forest  Hills  or  Jackson 
Heights  or  Larchmont  and  they  are 
attracting  people  of  means  who  not 
only  can  but  will  build  fine  houses  and 
probably  make  Florida  their  perma- 
nent home.  Florida  has  a  wonderful 
lure  in  its  own  right.  One  has  only 
to    look    around    these    existing    good 

\  towns  like  Daytona.  DeLand,  Kissim- 
mee,    Orlando,    Lakeland,    St.    Peters- 

I  burg,  etc.,  to  see  that  their  growth  is 
inevitable  and  sure  along  fine  lines. 
Everything  points  that  way.     Nothing 

I  can   stop   these   towns.     They   are   far 

!  beyond  their  birth  pains  and  are  in 
every   way   tempting   to    a    Northerner 

!  of  reasonable  or  even  modest  income. 
Any  such  man  building  a  home  here 
i.s  more  sure  of  increased  valuation 
than  he  would  be  in  Pelham  or  New 
Rochelle,  and  this  with  present  prices 
relatively  two  or  three  times  higher 
down  here.  They  are  selling  50  ft.  lots 
in  St.  Petersburg  suburbs  from  SIO  to 
$20,000    each.      Practically    no    inside 


property  is  for  sale  at  any  price.  Of 
the  twelve  towns  I  have  stopped  in 
overnight  I  like  Clearwater  on  the  West 
Coast  best  of  all  as  a  comer.  It  is  a 
delightful  little  town  and  good  business 
plots  are  bringing  $1,000  a  front  foot — 
and  worth  it  if  any  land  is  worth  such  a 
price.  I  would  bet  all  I  have  that  this 
town  will  double  its  population  in  the 
next  5  years.  You  ought  to  come 
down  here  if  only  to  look  around." 

Everything  one  hears  about  Florida 
is  like  this  man's  letter.  One  minute 
— or  in  one  paragraph — the  state  and 
everybody  in  it  are  excoriated.  The 
next  minute — or  in  the  next  paragraph 
— they  are   lauded  to  the  skies. 

The  "Saturation  Point" 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic, the  statement  is  made,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  "engineer,"  that  not  more 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  a 
car  on  the  average  is  labor  cost,  while 
40  per  cent  is  sales  expense. 

If  this  is  true — or  anywhere  near 
true — the  automobile  industry  is  not 
in  as  sound  a  condition  as  it  seems  to 
be.  Everybody  knows — or  at  least 
says — that  some  day  the  "saturation 
point"  will  be  reached.  Possibly,  as 
good  an  indication  of  its  approach  as 
any  other  is  the  item  of  sales  expense 
— for  it  is  the  measure  of  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  making  sales. 

Damphoolishness  ! 

One  of  the  most  important  railroads 
leading  into  New  York  had  a  bad 
WTeck  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of 
the  results  was  that  its  local  train- 
service  was  thoroughly  demoralized. 
Another  was  that  many  of  the  through 
trains  made  stops  at  stations  at  which, 
ordinarily,  they  do  not  even  hesitate. 
At  one  of  these  stations  a  considerable 
number  of  passengers — about  150,  I 
was  told  by  a  man  who  was  there — 
had  gathered.  They  wanted  to  get  to 
New  York.  There  were  scores  of 
v-acant  seats  aboard  the  trains  and  any 
number  of  men  and  women  on  the 
station  platforms  who  were  anxious  to 
occupy  them.  But — "We  have  no 
orders,"  said  the  train  men. 

It  is  just  such  damphoolishness  as 
this  that  keeps  alive  the  average  man's 
resentment  against  public-service  cor- 
porations. In  recent  years,  American 
railroads  have  done  an  exceptionally 
good  job.  But  in  the  field  of  social 
relations,  they  still  have  a  great  deal 
to  accomplish. 

Jamoc 
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This  is  an  excerpt  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Adver- 
tising class  of  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club,  and  pubhshed 
in  Advertising  and  SelUng  Fort- 
nightly.     The  speaker  is  the  ad- 


ger     of 


large 
advertising 


e  have  this  Knowledge! 


pERHAPS  you,  too,  believe 
*-  that  you  cannot  find  an 
advertising  agency  with  "an 
intimate  knowledge  of  trade 
conditions"  — that  you  must 
burden  your  own  organiza- 
tion with  your  industrial 
advertising. 

Wrong!  For  in  Russell  T. 
Gray,  Inc.,  you  have  at  yovir 
command  specialists  in  ad- 
vertising to  industry — you 
have  an  organization 
that  knows  industry, 
that  knows  your 
markets  and  that 
knows  how  to  reach 
them  effectively  and 
economically. 


Here's  help  for  the  sales 
manager  unwilling  to  trust 
the  preparation  of  his  in- 
dustrial advertising  to  an 
outside  organization  —  help 
for  the  overburdened  adver- 
tising manager  —  help  for 
the  general  agency  in  need 
of  industrial  counsel. 

Our  little  booklet,  "the 
advertising  engineer,"  tells 
about  our  specialization, 
about  how  we  can 
help  you  to  find  the 
profitable  industrial 
business.  We'll 
gladly  send  it  to  any- 
one who  sells  to 
industry. 


Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Advertising  Engineers 

1500  Peoples  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Central  7750 
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Differences  Count, 
in  Power  Plants 
and  Publications 


TWIN  Branch  station  illustrates 
standardization  on  fundamentals 
common  to  many  central  stations, 
but  with  differences  in  their  appli- 
cation that  count  in  the  economy 
of  its  operation. 

Power  Plant  Engineering  stand- 
ardizes on  fundamentals  yet  is  dis- 
tinctive in  its  service  to  its  readers 
and  advertisers  by  reason  of  the 
differences  in  their  application. 

Concentration  of  its  entire  organ- 
ization on  this  one  publication 
causes  Power  Plant  Engineering  to 
be  selected  by  23.274  power  plant 
men  in  leading  plants  as  their  buy- 
ing and  operating  guide. 

Having  no  affiliation  or  connec- 
tion with  other  enterprises.  Power 
Plant  Engineering  is  subscribed  to 
solely  for  the  professional  needs  of 
its  readers. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of 
each  month,  the  interval  of  time 
which  readers  find  most  acceptable, 
advertising  in  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering receives  the  lively  interest 
of  leaders  in  the  field. 

Quality  circulation  and  econom- 
ical operation  make  it  a  high-pow- 
ered and  low-cost  medium. 


Member  Associated  Bus-iiiess  Papers 
Member  Chicago  Business  Press  Ass'ii 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


acceptance  to  the  bank.  In  acquii-- 
ing  the  goods,  the  purchaser  makes 
a  certain  down  payment  and  gives 
the  trade  acceptance  plus  6  per  cent 
interest  to  the  store.  Our  bank  dis- 
counts the  trade  acceptance  at  6  per 
cent.  On  the  first  of  each  month,  the 
bank  renders  the  store  a  statement  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  trade  ac- 
ceptances, on  which  the  store  pays  the 
bank  2  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  bank  gets  6  per  cent  interest  on 
the  trade  acceptances  and  2  per  cent  in 
addition  from  the  store,  making  a  total 
of  8  per  cent.  The  trade  acceptances 
are  then  paid  weekly  to  the  bank  by 
the  customer." 

THIS  arrangement  is  mentioned 
because  it  is  typical  of  new  adap- 
tations of  the  basic  idea  of  install- 
ment selling  that  are  appearing  every 
week,  if  not  every  day,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  recorded  also  because  it 
gives  definite  figures  in  regard  to  in- 
terest rates  and  to  charges  for  financ- 
ing installment  sales.  That  this  plan 
will  spread  rapidly  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bruce  Davenport,  who  assembled 
the  facts  concerning  the  Louisville  Na- 
tional Bank  plan  for  the  American 
Bankers'  Association. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
a  report  of  this  scope,  to  do  more  than 
to  point  out  the  bigness  of  the  install- 
ment sales  problem  and  to  touch  briefly 
on  some  of  its  more  important  aspects. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  well-informed  business  men  con- 
cerning this  matter.  But  it  is  essen- 
tially not  one  problem  but  a  series  of 
them,  all  of  which  are  difficult,  and 
the  solution  of  these  problems  will  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
scientific  study. 

The  committee  believes: 

First :  That  the  importance  of  install- 
ment selling  and  its  bearing  upon  gen- 
eral costs  of  doing  business  be  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers 
and   distributors  of  the  United   States, 

Second:  That  buyers  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  be  advised  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts only  for  goods  they  actually  need 
and  can  comfortably  pay  for;  that  they 
make  certain  that  the  goods  are  as  rep- 
resented, the  terms  of  payment  fair, 
and  the  provisions  as  to  repossession 
legally  valid. 

Third:  That  producers,  distributors, 
economists  and  statisticians  be  urged  to 
devote  such  attention  to  this  problem 
as  shall  lead  to  the  development  of 
scientific  data,  upon  which  future  action 
may  logically  be  based. 

The  credit  manager  of  a  large  de- 
partment store  expressed  the  following 
opinion  recently  about  installment  sales 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Relations.    It  was  as  follows: 


"I  have  no  fear  of  installment 
sales  if 

(a)  The  principle  is  adhered  to  that 
only  such  merchandise  will  be  sold  on 
that  plan  as  will  not  outrun  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  account; 

(6)  that  the  credit  is  restricted  only 
to  those  of  the  requisite  stability  and 
earning  capacity  with  a  sufficient  mar- 
gin of  savings  to  take  care  of  any  un- 
foreseen contingencies  or  emergencies; 

(c)  that  the  credit  be  granted  through 
the  dealer  and  not  a  financing  company 
so  that  proper  contact  with  the  cus- 
tomer and  consideration  for  him,  when 
necessary,  may  be  maintained  and  ex- 
tended. This  does  not  mean  that  the 
dealer  in  tuni  may  not  discount  the 
paper  through  his  regular  banking 
channels,  avoiding  however  the  financ- 
ing company  whose  charge  usually  is 
exorbitant  and  constitutes  a  tax  upon 
the  consuming  public  whose  spending 
power  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

"One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  my  opin- 
ion in  the  installment  plan  of  selling 
and  one  which  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
glossed  over,  or  not  touched  upon  at 
all,  is  the  profiteering  not  only  of  the 
financing  companies  but  also  of  the 
dealers  at  the  expense  of  the  customer 
— through  the  financing  charge  which 
rarely  runs  under  twelve  per  cent  per 
annum  and  frequently  as  high  as  several 
hundred  per  cent,  and  a  general  aver- 
age that   is   probably  twenty  per  cent. 

"My  belief  is  that  credits  wisely 
given,  whether  these  be  on  the  install- 
ment or  any  other  plan,  are  a  service 
to  all  concerned.  That  credits  unwisely 
given  are  a  detriment." 

IN  conclusion,  there  are  two  things 
that  have  been  presented  in  regard 
to  installment  selling  that  are  highly 
significant  and  one  of  them  almost 
obvious.  First:  When  an  article  com- 
bines high  costs  of  operation,  upkeep, 
and  depreciation  with  little  or  no  earn- 
ing power,  costing  money  every  day 
from  the  moment  it  enters  one's  pos- 
session until  the  day  it  leaves,  then 
it  would  seem  that  such  an  article  is, 
on  the  very  face  of  things,  unsuited  for 
carrying  long-term  credit,  especially 
to  purchasers  of  small  means  dependent 
upon  wages. 

Second:  It  has  been  estimated  that 
installment  sales  for  1925  approached 
$5,000,000,000,  which  is  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  national  income,  and 
which  is  more  than  a  tenth  of  what  is 
available  for  direct  spending. 

In  this  compilation  there  has  been 
a  decided  attempt  to  present  both  sides 
of  the  question  while  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  has  declared  itself  against  what 
its  Board  of  Directors  believes  is  an 
existing  abuse  of  individual  credit. 


L    Pf\\sih^ma  Railroad  bi'iTFM  .  .      Hi proJsueJ  tin orn^h  their 

Ticturing  the  Flight  of  the  Steel  Steed 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  HELPS    BROADWAY  SAY  '■'Good  Morning" 
TO  STATE   STREET ^  U^te  by   JAMES  WALLEN 

^\  The  Pioneer  Fast  Line  in  wood-block,  the  Broadway  Limited  in 
halftone,  dramatize  a  race  that  belongs  to  the  swift  and  the  strong 
—  transportation  and  pictorial  publicity. 

The  chancellors  of  the  great  railroads  know  that  Your  Story  in 
Picture  Leaves  Nothing  untold.  They  trust  brush  and  camera  to 
tell  how  "the  Centuries  pass  in  the  night." 

The  Association  booklet  "THE    RELIGHTED    LAMP    OF    PAUL    revere"    mailed  on   request. 
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Do  You  Wish 
to  Increase  Your 
Advertising  Volume? 

^  I  am  now  selling 
space  with  more 
than  ordinary  suc- 
cess for  the  largest 
industrial  paper  in 
its  field. 

^  But  this  paper 
seems  to  have 
reached  its  maxi- 
mum growth,  and  I 
want  to  ally  myself 
with  a  growing 
publication,  one 
wishing  to  increase 
its  advertising  in 
the  Metropolitan 
district. 

^  I  am  38;  a  col- 
lege graduate;  pos- 
sessed of  the  gift  of 
success  for  myself 
and  what  I  work 
for;  and  with  a 
fully  developed 
ability  to  sell  ad- 
vertising. 

^  Your  letter  will 
be  held  strictly  con- 
fidential. Address 
Box  370,  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  Fort- 
nightly, 9  East  38th 
Street,  New  York 
City. 

P.  S.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Ad- 
vertising Club  and 
have  a  wide  acquain- 
tance among  the  agen- 
cies. 


House-to-House  Selling    | 
Has  Not  Passed  Its  Peak 
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which  are  not  backed   by  stated  facts, 
are  based  on  sound  reasoning. 

Mr.  Fiske  gives  three  reasons  for  his 
statement.  His  first  is  that  the  general 
shortage  of  labor  has  helped  to  hasten 
the  imminent  decline.  He  says  that 
this  shortage  was  acknowledged  by 
h  use-to-house  sellers  when  they  in- 
dulged in  a  "great  orgy  of  advertising 
for  salesmen."  How  utterly  mislead- 
ing this  statement  is,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

JUST  as  Mr.  Fiske  concluded  that 
the  whole  field  of  house-to-house 
selling  is  tottering,  because  some  mem- 
bers are  in  difficulties — he  here  con- 
cludes that  simply  because  direct  sell- 
ing firms  do  much  advertising,  they 
are  finding  it  next  to  impossible  to 
build  organizations. 

The  real  purpose  of  advertising — to 
broaden  and  develop  and  enlarge  a 
business — seems  to  escape  Mr.  Fiske 
entirely.  True,  house-to-house  selling 
firms  have  been  doing  much  advertis- 
ing. But  this  has  been  a  natural  out- 
growth of  competition  and  progress 
that  is  found  in  every  other  line.  The 
automobile  industry  is  advertising  now 
more  than  ever.  Does  this  increased 
volume  of  space-use  indicate  an  un- 
healthy condition  ?  Rather  the  con- 
trary. House-to-house  firms  merchan- 
dise themselves,  their  products,  their 
reputations,  to  salesmen  in  the  same 
manner  that  others  do  their  products. 
A  beginner  in  the  business  may  do 
either  no  advertising  at  all,  or  use 
small  space.  When  he  becomes  a  suc- 
cessful operator  he  makes  use  of  in- 
creasingly large  space,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  that  other  firms  do  in 
other  fields. 

In  late  years  these  successes  have 
become  numerous,  and  therefore  the 
volume  of  house-to-house  advertising 
has  grovm,  and  vnth  it  the  number  of 
trade  journals  read  by  men  and  women 
who  sell  direct.  But  this  volume  does 
not  mean  that  salesmen  are  next  to  im- 
possible to  obtain.  To  this  latter  state- 
ment we  are  in  excellent  position  to 
attest,  for  we  are  responsible  directly 
for  several  hundred  thousands  of  dol- 
lars expended  yearly  in  advertising  by 
house-to-house  firms. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  earning  satisfactory  live- 
lihoods by  house-to-house  selling,  and 
thousands  more  are  being  attracted  to 
it  monthly.  The  competition  we  meet 
is  natural  and  to  be  expected — even 
welcomed.  Every  fast-developing  field 
can  point  to  the  very  same  kind  of 
competition.  A  few  years  pass,  the 
fly-by-nighters  are  weeded  out  through 
their  own  inefficiency,  and  the  big,  re- 


sponsible, well-established  firms  re- 
main. 

Much  of  the  turnover  of  which  Mr. 
Fiske  speaks  so  alarmingly,  is  the 
direct  result  of  this  gradual  evolution, 
but  this  turnover  is  being  decreased. 
The  industry  is  becoming  stabilized, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  foundation  will 
be  as  firm  as  that  which  supports  the 
retail    and   wholesale    structures. 

That  it  is  an  unusually  hazardous 
proceeding  to  step  into  the  direct-sell- 
ing field  today,  is  untrue.  That  the 
latest  firms  in  the  business  are  of  "very 
distinctly  low  quality"  is  more  so.  Only 
the  last  six  months  have  seen  the  en- 
trance into  direct-selling  of  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  shoe  chain  stores  in 
the  country,  (Feltman  &  Curme)  an 
organization  operating  thirty-nine 
stores  in  many  cities.  Surely  not  a 
candidate  of  "low  quality!"  The  exec- 
utives of  this  company  considered 
direct-selling  from  every  standpoint 
and  entered  the  field  under  their  old 
name  and  backed  by  their  long-stand- 
ing reputation  only  after  careful  anal- 
yses had  convinced  them  that  the 
method  was  sound. 

A  FEW  months  before  this  shoe  con- 
cern became  a  direct-seller,  one  of 
the  best  known  dress  houses  in  Amer- 
ica, (Bedell),  stepped  into  the  business. 
This  firm  operates  twenty  stores  in 
twenty  cities  and  has  had  a  splendid 
reputation  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  backed  up  by  a  million-dollar-a- 
year  publicity.  Would  our  friend,  Mr. 
Fiske,  call  this  firm  a  candidate  of 
"low  quality"?  We  could  name  many 
more  who  are  engaged  in  house-to- 
house  selling — firms  nationally  knovm 
and  nationally  advertised, — who  sell 
direct  to  the  user  under  other  names 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  endanger 
their  good  will  with  their  retail  trade. 
True,  some  of  the  new-comers  are  small 
and  unreliable — but  can  it  be  said  of 
every  new  retailer  or  every  new  whole- 
saler or  everj'  new  jobber,  that  he  is 
backed  by  limitless  capital  and  by  spot- 
less reputation?  Reasoning  of  this 
type  is  exasperating  because  it  is  one- 
sided and  unfair. 

Proceeds  Mr.  Fiske:  "They  (house-to- 
house  firms)  have  never  developed 
much  good  \vill  and  do  little  advertis- 
ing to  aid  in  securing  it,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  encountered  a  blase 
housewife,  rather  fed  up  with  the  sys- 
tem of  selling."  The  first  and  second 
part  of  this  statement  are  not  based 
on  fact.  Mr.  Fiske  ignores  the  strik- 
ing campaign  of  the  leading  hosiery 
firm  in  the  direct  field.  He  evidently 
is  not  aware  of  the  publicity  given  the 
leading   line    of   brushes.      He   forgets 
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Choose  the 
t  Channel 


daily 

11  ess. 


-and  did  a  ivhale  of  a  bust- 


Righ 


SHE  Was  the  biggest  boat  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  looked  like  if  you  had 
goods  to  deliver  she  was  the  best  bet  for 
getting  them  there. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were 
plenty  of  cities  with  municipal  docks 
and  prosperity  and  real  wealth  and  de- 
sirable qualities  in  general  that  weren't 
listed  on  her  log. 

She  just  naturally  didn't  go  up  the  right 
C Channels  to  reach  them. 

But  there  were  fleets  of  ships  in  the  local 
trade  that  made  those  prosperous  ports 


One  ship  can't  make  all  the  ports. 
Neither  can  you  hope  to  sell  every- 
where on  one  kind  of  advertising. 
You  can't  reach  the  South  through 
magazines  alone.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  this  amazing,  ever- 
growing, fertile  market. 

Consult  your  chart  of  circulation 
and  your  barometer  of  buyers.  In 
ten  great  Southern  States,  among  the 
most  prosperous  ones  in  the  Union, 
even  the  greatest  magazine  has  a  cir- 
culation equal  to  only  about  1%  of 
the  total  population. 

But  the  local  newspapers  reach  this  vast 
market  thoroughly,  Newspaper  rates 
are  low  in  the  South.  There  is  new 
wealth  and  the  power  to  buy.  Southern 
newspapers,  through  this  Association, 
are  equipped  to  give  merchandising  aid 
that  is  founded  on  knowledge  of  local 
conditions. 


For  detailed  information  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  South  as  a  market,  write 
to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
or  to  any  of  the  Newspapers  listed  be- 
low. 


These  Newspapers  Are  the  Right  Chaimel  for  Reaching  the  South 


ALABAMA 


Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Mofltsomery  Advertls( 
Montoomery  Journal 
Opelika  News 


Orlando  Sentinel 
Palm  Beach  News 
Sanford  Herald 


Wast  Palm  Beach  Post 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Ledger 
Moultrie  Observer 
Savannah  News 
Thomasville  Times-EnterprlM 
Waycross  Journal-Herald 


I  Fayette  Adverti! 
Lake  Charles  American  Prate 
Monroe  News-Star 
New  Orleans  Daily  States 


Shrovepoft  Time: 


MISSISSIPPI 
I  Commonwealtti 
Gulfport  &  Biloxl  Herald 


Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Elizabeth  City  Advanei 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Greensboro  News 


Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky  Mt.  Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 


1  Hill  Herald 


Greenevllle  Democrat- 


Memphis  Press 
Nashville    Banner 

VIRGINIA 
Clltton  Forge  Review 

Danville  News 


Staunton  News- Leader 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 


Sell  it  South  TArouaA  Newspapers 
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An  Opportunity  for 
Three  Good  Salesmen 

A  large,  internationally  known  Corporation  has  openings 
for  three  salesmen.  The  territory  is  a  large  city — the  article 
to  be  sold  is  a  paint  product  with  many  revolutionary  charac- 
teristics. To  date,  with  limited  sales  effort,  it  has  moved  re- 
markably well.    Its  possibilities  are  almost  unlimited. 

The  men  wanted  are  about  thirty  years  old.  They  are 
familiar  with  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  as  it  applies  to 
the  paint  industry.  They  have  had  two  years'  successful  sales 
experience,  preferably  with  paint  or  some  paint  product.  They 
will  have  the  foresight  to  recognize  opportunity  when  they 
see  it. 

The  positions  offered  provide  a  reasonable  salary  and  a 
unique  opportunity  to  grow  up  with  an  unusually  good  prod- 
uct marketed  by  a  Corporation  whose  stability  has  been  defi- 
nitely established  for  many  years. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  three  men  wanted,  put  in  one  letter 
which  will  be  treated  confidentially,  full  details  about  your- 
self, your  education  and  experience,  and  mail  it  to : 

Box  362,  Advertising  &  Selling  Fortnightly 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


T^epresenting 

The  FORUM 

New  England  Kepresentatives 

CARMAN-IN-NEW  ENGLAND 

194  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Western  Kepresentatives 

FINUCAN  &  McCLURE 

710  Cass  Street,  Chicago 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

Waldo  \V.  Sellew,  Advertising  Manager 
Z47  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


also  the  campaign  now  appearing  in 
the  national  publications  and  written 
by  one  of  the  leading  advertising 
agencies,  to  create  good  will  for  a  large 
eastern  lingerie  manufacturer.  Then 
there  is  the  full  page  space  appearing 
regularly  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  for  a  big  food  and  household 
products  manufacturer.  A  men's  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  has  been  running  full 
pages  in  publications  of  national  circu- 
lation. Many  others  might  be  men- 
tioned. An  increasing  number  of 
house-to-house  firms  are  employing  na- 
tional advertising  to  create  this  good 
will. 

But  Mr.  Fiske  must  remember  two 
other  factors  when  he  speaks  of  such 
advertising. 

FIRST,  the  field  is  young.  Five  years 
ago  house-to-house  selling,  as  it 
is  now  known,  was  in  its  infancy.  For 
this  field  to  have  developed  a  dozen  or 
so  national  advertisers  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  is  no  small  achievement. 
We  surmise  that  investigation  would 
show  that  national  advertisers  have 
been  developed  in  the  direct-selling 
field,  as  rapidly  as  they  have  been  in 
other  fields,  all  factors,  especially  the 
time  factor,  considered. 

Secondly,  the  business,  by  nature, 
does  not  demand  the  same  volume  of 
national  advertising  that  other  lines 
do.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much 
of  the  advertising  that  appears  in  na- 
tional magazines  is  run  to  impress  the 
dealer  and  is  written  merely  to  act  as 
a  "hook-up"  with  intensive  sales  cam- 
paigns to  induce  jobbers  and  dealers 
to  stock  the  particular  lines.  It  is  also 
common  knowledge  that  this  advertis- 
ing is  often  necessary  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  inducing  customers  to  come  into 
the  stores — a  problem  that  direct  sell- 
ers do  not  have  to  contend  with,  for 
the  initiative  is  supplied  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. But,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  despite  the  lack  of  the  same  neces- 
sity for  such  advertising,  an  increasing 
number  of  house-to-house  firms  are 
using  it  in  increasing  volume. 

The  third  factor  that  Mr.  Fiske  men- 
tions as  contributing  to  the  decline  of 
house-to-house  selling  is  the  "awakened 
retailer."  Sad  to  say,  the  retailer  is 
not  yet  awake.  He  is  having  what  we 
fear  is  a  bad  dream,  a  nightmare,  that 
has  caused  him  to  do  many  foolish  and 
thoughtless  things,  against  which  his 
own  best  advisers  have  argued.  The 
"argumentative  propaganda"  which  Mr. 
Fiske  mentions  has  acted  as  a  boom- 
erang, as  Mr.  Taft  of  the  Retail  Ledger 
has  pointed  out  time  and  time  again. 
The  housewife  is  not  sold  by  it.  The 
"superior  attractions"  do  not  exist  in 
all  cases.  The  fact  that  retailers  are 
using  house-to-house  salesmen  of  their 
own  with  fair  success,  is,  we  think,  a 
rather  sorry  argument  to  use  against 
house-to-house  selling,  for  its  very  use 
by  the  retailers  is  an  admission  of  its 
value  as  a  business-getter. 

But  Mr.  Fiske  saves  his  most  vulner- 
able conclusion  for  the  last  part  of  his 
article.  Says  he,  "A  more  deadly  fac- 
tor, saturation,  has  been  injuring  some 
companies.    An  article  which,  once  pur- 
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Jm  Arm  Chair  Duty '  jor  Salesmen 


More  productive  SELLING  time  is 
what  every  business  is  seeking,  and 
yet  many  managers  compel  their  sales- 
men to  break  through  the  icy  wall  of 
ignorance  or  indifference,  to  build  up 
confidence  in  the  house,  to  stir  interest 


and  awaken  desire. 
It  is  a  needless  waste  to  send  out  sales- 
men to  do  the  ADVERTISING— to 
make  call  after  call  that  must  be 
charged  to  advertising  instead  of  sell- 
ing.    It  is  a  slow,  expensive  process. 


Here  is  what  men  who  KNOW  have  to  say  about  it: — 

Statement  by  R.  E.  Fitzsimons,  General  Manager  of  The  Fitzsimons 

Co.— 

"One  of  our  men  told  me  that  he  had  repeatedly  called  on  a  certain  large  con- 
cern without  seeing  the  purchasing  agent  at  all.  After  the  advertising  (in  A.  B. 
P.  papers)  had  been  running  for  six  months,  he  made  a  routine  call,  was  invited 
in  and  told  that  although  not  taking  on  any  new  sources  for  material  at  that 
time,  they  were  reading  the  advertising  with  a  lot  of  interest.  Since  then  wc  have 
secured  a  good  deal  of  new  business  from  them." 

Letter  from  a  hustling  Maine  salesman: — 

"I  have  been  out  in  the  sticks  selling  to  dealers  who  don't  know  us.  I've  cov- 
ered nearly  the  entire  State  of  Maine,  called  on  perhaps  a  half  hundred  accounts, 
most  of  whom  have  never  been  approached  by  our  house,  and  you  would  have 
been  amazed  to  find  how  universally  the  proposition  was  known  in  advance,  and 
how  a  lot  of  my  work  was  done  before  I  started  to  talk.  They  would  say  "Oh 
yes,  I've  been  following  your  proposition  in  the  (A.  B.  P.  paper).'  " 

From  leading  salesman  with  famous  jobbing  house: 

"Every  good  buyer  I  know  has  time  to  read  trade  papers.  It's  part  of  his  work 
to  keep  posted.  I  cannot  recaU  now  a  single  GOOD  buyer  that  is  not  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  leading  trade  periodical." 


There's  an  A.B.P.  publication  in 
every  field — trade,  industrial,  pro- 
fessional or  institutional.  Papers 
that  parallel  the  work  of  salesmen, 
that  carry  the  highest  degree  of 
reader  interest  because  they  deal 
with  the  biggest  thing  in  the  lives 
of  the  readers — their  business.  Ask 
us  anything  you  want  to  know 
about  business  papers  or  their 
fields. 


A 


B 


•R 


THE   ASSOCIATED   BUSINESS    PAPERS,   INC. 

Executive  Offices:    220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
An  association  of  none  but  qualified  publica- 
tions reaching  54  fields  of  trade  and  industry 
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How  to 
approach 
him 

"The  longest  way  round  is  the 
shortest  way  home"  may  be  a  true 
and  fitting  axiom  for  young  and 
giddy  lovers,  but  the  shortest  way 
to  strike  home  in  the  Oil  Industry 
is  brevity — in  two  words — "Oil 
Trade." 

Your  only  purpose  in  buying  ad- 
vertising space  is  to  get  results  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  with  the 
least  cost  and  effort.  Isn't  it  logi- 
cal then  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  on  a  straight  road  without 
any  detours.  If  the  executives 
make  the  decisions  and  determine 
the  buying,  why  not  go  directly  to 
them  through  Oil  Trade,  which 
has  selective  circulation  to  the 
key  men  of  the  Industry. 

A  booklet,  "More  Bu^ness 
from  the  Oil  Industry"  will 
be  cheerfully  sent  to  those 
interested  in  increasing  sales 
to  the  oil  industry. 

The 


350  IVIadison  Avenue,  New  York 
CHICAGO       TULSA       LOS  ANGELES 


Typographe 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the 
full  page  advertisement 
enjoys  an  advantage 
over  its  little  brother, 
the  eighth-page  adver- 
tisement. The  small 
advertiser  can  greatly 
reduce  his  disadvant- 
age by  using  our  typog- 
raphy based  on  twenty 
years'  experience. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 
431  South  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  III. 
Phone  Harrison  7131 


WHY  not  turn  to  the 
Market  Place  on  page 
89  and  see  if  there  is  not 
something  of  interest  to 
you? 


chased,  practically  supplies  the  house- 
wife for  a  few  years,  or  for  all  time 
to  come,  necessarily  finds  saturation  a 
decidedly  real  thing."  And  he  goes 
on  to  state  that  this  saturation,  which 
he  seems  to  believe  is  true  only  of 
products  sold  from  house-to-house,  has 
increased  sales  resistance  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree. 

FIRST,  this  saturation  does  not  exist 
in  most  lines.  The  leading  firm 
in  the  field  sells  hosiery.  Certainly  not 
an  article  that  is  bought  once  and  never 
again.  A  firm  in  Cincinnati  sells 
$10,000,000  worth  of  men's  clothing 
every  year.  Leafing  through  the  pages 
of  a  publication  devoted  to  house-to- 
house  selling,  we  find  these  articles 
offered:  Dresses,  women's  hats,  linge- 
rie, men's  shirts,  work  suits,  fountain 
pens,  slickers,  food  products,  dress 
goods,  fire-extinguishers,  tires,  men's 
ties,  household  remedies,  men's  and 
women's  shoes.  Will  Mr.  Fiske  inform 
us  when  and  where  the  saturation  point 
is  reached  in  these  lines?  Will  he  tell 
us  why  it  is  unlikely  that  purchasers 
of  these  articles  will  buy  again  from 
the  same  firm  and  the  same  representa- 
tives, if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  pur- 
chases which  they  have  made  at  some 
earlier  date  ? 

Above  all,  will  he  explain  why  this 
saturation,  upon  which  he  puts  con- 
siderable emphasis,  is  confined  to  arti- 
cles sold  by  house-to-house  firms,  and 
why  it  does  not  exist  when  these  same 
articles  are  sold  by  retailers  ? 

We  do  not  desire  to  set  a  halo  of  per- 
fect innocence  and  angelic  perfection 
around  house-to-house  selling.  It  has 
its  evils.  It  has  its  serious  problems. 
It  has  many  thorns,  and  weeds  to  pull 
VI .  We  are  conscious  of  these,  as  is 
every  other  firm  interested  in  this 
method  of  merchandising.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  field  has  been  so  rapid, 
so  phenomenal,  that  many  problems  of 
a  serious  nature  have  arisen  that  we 
are  confident  the  coming  few  years 
will  see  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those  interested. 

The  important  fact  to  remember  is 
that  house-to-house  selling  has  found 
a  permanent  and  definite  place  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise.  Intelli- 
gent observers  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  replace  the  retail  store,  the  chain 
store,  or  the  mail-order  house.  But 
just  as  the  chain  store  and  the  mail- 
order house  have  carved  out  perma- 
nent niches  for  themselves  in  the  struc- 
ture of  distribution,  so  house-to-house 
selling  is  rapidly  making  a  place  for 
itself. 

When  better  values  are  not  offered, 
a  more  complete  or  a  more  distinct 
service  is  rendered,  perhaps  a  wider 
range  of  colors  in  hosiery,  or  novel 
and  attractive  features  in  shirts,  or 
more  beautiful  fabrics  and  later  styles 
in  dresses.  And  above  all,  the  house- 
to-house  salesman  offers  the  conveni- 
ence of  making  purchases  in  the  quiet 
of  the  customer's  home,  without  the 
hustle  and  bustle  that  attends  store 
purchasing. 


^s>^' 


C-GTdiy  place  a  -pen 
in  Jais  liaaiil  andL 
ipoxtri:  your    :£ore/. 
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When  E.  M.  Statler 
Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


—He  immediately  ordered  copies  sent  to 
the  Managers  of  all  his  Hotels 


LIKE  many  another  high-calibre  bi 
man  he  recognized  in  the  story  of 
-J  Obvious  Adams,  the  sound  philoso- 
phy that  makes  for  business  success, 
whether  the  business  be  writing  advertise- 
ments, managing  a  department  or  running 
a  great  metropolitan  hotel. 

An  "obvious"  man  himself  Statler 
wanted  his  managers  and  their  assistants 
to  see  clearly  just  what  it  is  that  keeps  a 
business  on  the  ground  and  makes  profits. 
So  he  sent  each  of  them  a  copy  of  this 
little  book,  written  several  years  ago  by 
Robert  R.  Updegraff  as  a  story  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  because  he  saw 
that  it  would  crystallize  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  of  business  principles 
and  make  it  graphic  and  unforgettable — 
give  it  to  them  as  a  working  tool. 


For  this  same  reason  advertising  agen- 
cies, newspaper  publishers,  bankers  and 
business  men  in  many  other  lines  are  pur- 
chasing Obvious  Adams  in  quantities  at  the 
new  wholesale  prices  to  distribute  broadly 
through  their  organizations,  to  executives, 
department  heads,  salesmen,  and  office 
workers. 

Have  your  people  read  it?  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  business  investment? 

Quantity  Price  List 

500    copies    or    more,    40c    per    copy 

100    copies    or   more,    44c    per    copy 

50    copies    or    more,    46c    per    copy 

25    copies    or    more,    48c    per    copy 

10   copies   or   more,   50c   per   copy 

Single  copies,   55c  postpaid 


KELLOGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

30  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Meiss. 
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M0vslM<^ 


Be  sure  to  send  both 
your  old  and  your 
new  address  one  week 
before  date  of  issue 
witli  which  the  change 
is  to  take  effect. 


Shoe  and  Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
(00%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member    ABP   and   ABC. 


Bakers  Weekly 


-A.B.P. 
New  York  City 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  tlie 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 


Advertising  Men 


Eneraving     aiid     Printing,' 


iting   to  the   graphlo  industries. 

riailed  on  approval.  No  advance  pajm 
EB  prospectus  showing  sample  pages, 
other  information. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  beet  in  its  Held.    Ask  any  user.     Suppiies 


National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

15  Moore  St..  New  York  Qty 

It,    W.   I'>rrel,  Manager 


Selling  the  Tenant 
Farmer 
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these  States,  with  but  a  single  day  of 
income  for  the  year.  Unless  the  land- 
lord were  thus  to  care  for  his  tenants, 
they  could  not  live  during  the  seven  or 
eight  months  of  crop  making.  The 
ordinary  landlord  has,  therefore,  quite 
easily  turned  store-keeper. 

The  cross-roads  stores  of  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  small-town  stores,  belong 
to  the  neighboring  landlords,  the  land- 
lords themselves  becoming  more  and 
more  town  dwellers.  These  stores  are 
supplemented  by  plantation  "store- 
rooms" or  commissaries,  where  the  land- 
lord or  his  manager  doles  out  supplies 
day  and  night.  No  small  share  of  the  time 
of  such  a  m.an  is  taken  for  such  petty 
tasks  as  being  roused  in  the  early 
morning  hours  to  cut  a  slab  of  bacon 
for  breakfast  in  one  of  his  cabins,  or  by 
dim  lantern  light  to  select  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  a  girl  who  is  to  "join  the 
church"  on   Sunday  morning. 

FARMERS  of  the  South  buy  auto- 
mobiles, much  as  farmers  do  in 
other  States.  In  these  cars  they  come 
to  town.  But  they  do  not  buy  in  town 
as  do  the  farmers  of  Iowa. 

For  eight  months  of  the  year  both 
share  tenants  and  croppers  are  in  debt 
to  the  landlord  for  the  growing  crop; 
for  about  one  month  they  enjoy  a  bit 
of  cash;  for  the  remaining  three 
months  many  of  them  are  seeking  ad- 
vances from  the  landlord  against  the 
next  crop  which  it  not  yet  planted.  How 
can  such  people  buy  from  town  mer- 
chants? The  sad  side  of  the  story  is 
that  many  sales  managers  and  an  army 
of  imported  specialty  salesmen  miss 
entirely  these  landlord-owned  stores  as 
merchandise  outlets.  The  plantation 
"store-room"  is  usually  closed  during 
the  daytime;  often  its  doors  are  open 
but  alternate  days  of  the  week;  the 
landlord,  for  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  such  stores,  lives  not  on  the  planta- 
tion but  in  town,  accoraing  to  the 
census.  Only  too  commonly,  stores  of 
this  character  are  not  listed  in  the  trade 
directories  which  constitute  the  "route 
charts"  for  salesmen  since  they  are 
not  retail  mercantile  establishments  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  term. 

Throughout  eleven  States  are  some 
6500  plantation  commissaries  and  about 
7200  plantation  general  stores.  The 
volume  distributed  through  them  has 
been  corralled  by  a  very  few  jobbing 
houses,  plus  a  limited  number  of  other 
concerns  that  have  awakened  to  this 
sales  opportunity.  Canned  goods,  as 
one  example,  have  made  distressingly 
small  headway  in  the  rural  South,  but 
on  the  other  hand  one  manufacturer  of 
toilet  goods  has  developed  a  surprising 


volume  in  this  rural  market  where,  on 
the  face  of  it,  demand  for  his  goods 
would  be  nil.  He  understands  this 
aspect  of  merchandising  in  the  rural 
South. 

So  inextricably  is  the  landlord's  in- 
terest bound  up  in  the  crops  raised  by 
his  tenants  and  croppers  that  the  law 
of  every  Southern  State  provides  for 
"farm  liens"  in  a  manner  hardly  known 
elsewhere.  It  is  of  course  right  that 
the  rental  and  the  landlord's  advances 
shall  come  from  the  crop.  In  the  South, 
the  law  insures  that  they  shall. 

These  liens,  colloquially,  are  known 
as  "crop  mortgages,"  which  term  is  an 
apt  description,  for  the  legal  grip  of 
the  claimant  is  more  akin  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  mortgage  on  real  estate 
than  that  of  any  chattel  statute  known 
to  other  States.  "Possession"  of  a  crop 
raised  on  tenant  land  in  the  South  is  far 
from  being  legal  ownership,  even  though 
bought  innocently  for  full  price.  Such 
possession  is  little  better  than  evidence 
of  ownership,  but  that  ownership  is 
valid  if,  and  only  on  condition  that,  all 
liens  to  the  landlord  have  been  dis- 
charged. In  most  of  these  States,  the 
law  goes  even  further.  The  lien  of  the 
landlord  holds  against  the  purchaser 
of  the  crop,  even  though  there  be  no 
specific  evidence  that  such  lien  exists. 

These  conditions  are  peculiar  to  the 
South.  They  arose  from  the  custom  of 
the  landlord  financing  his  tenants.  They 
are  so  ingrained  into  the  commercial 
structure  of  the  South  that  everything 
the  share  tenant  and  the  cropper  buys 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
landlord. 

EVERYWHERE,  landlords  compete 
for  tenants  to  overcome  the  rest- 
lessness of  these  people.  Fair  treat- 
ment, help  in  trouble,  consideration  and 
encouragement  will  "bind  the  cropper  to 
the  planter  whose  acres  he  leases.  Debt 
to  the  landlord  binds  even  more  firmly. 
This  last  statement  is  harsh;  but,  none 
the  less,  debt  to  the  landlord  has 
greater  influence  on  rural  merchandis- 
ing in  the  South  than  any  other  single 
element.  It  is  deliberately  the  policy 
of  the  planter  to  keep  his  "cropping" 
tenants  under  the  yoke  of  indebtedness. 
This  is  the  surest  and  simplest  method 
of  holding  them  on  the  plantation. 

One  of  Virginia's  tobacco  planters, 
who  lives  palatially  in  Richmond,  made 
the  significant  remark  within  three 
months: 

"In  the  fall,  when  my  farmers  be- 
gin marketing  their  tobacco,  I  make 
trial  balance  of  their  accounts.  Wher- 
ever I  find  one  with  a  considerable 
credit,  I  sell  him  a  Ford." 
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In  that  phrase — the  five  final  words 
quoted— is  the  kernel  of  selling  that 
part  of  the  rural  South  which  lives  un- 
der share  renting  or  cropping  tenantry. 
Beyond  sheer  necessities,  the  landlord 
dictates  what  his  tenants  shall  buy. 
More  often  than  not,  the  landlord  e.x- 
ercises  such  paternal  control  towards 
his  "folks"  that  he  buys  for  them  to 
quite  a  considerable  extent. 

In  March  of  1923,  at  Henderson,  S. 
C,  I  saw  a  wealthy  tobacco  planter  ap- 
proached with  a  suggestion  that  he 
persuade  each  of  his  tenants  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  certain  farm  journal  that  is 
quite  well  known. 

"Persuade  them?"  he  repeated,  in 
the  nasal  inflection  of  Carolina,  "Hell, 
man,  I'll  do  it  for  them!"  and  he  made 
Kood  by  laying  down  the  cash  for  fif- 
teen subscriptions,  remarking  only  that 
three  others  of  his  tenants  could  not 
read.  There  is  not  the  least  question 
that  the  payment  was  charged  back  on 
fifteen  of  his  accounts. 

The  best-sold  merchandise  in  all  the 
South  is  fertilizer.  One  reason,  though 
of  course  not  the  sole  cause,  is  that 
the  landlord's  self  interest  is  doubly 
intertwined  with  this  product.  He,  as 
store  keeper,  pockets  a  fifteen  per  cent 
profit  on  sale  of  the  goods;  and  as  land 
owner,  he  gains  again  from  the  in- 
creased yield. 

Close  to  fertilizer,  for  successful 
selling,  is  our  most  popular  automobile, 
the  agencies  for  which  have  repeatedly 
told  how  their  follow-ups  are  directed 
to  the  landlords,  not  to  the  car  owners. 
The  packing  houses  rank  high  for  their 
merchandising  methods,  and  their  ag- 
gressiveness is  resented  by  grocery  job- 
bers who  complain  of  packer  competi- 
tion in  non-meat  products.  One  whole- 
saler puts  it  thus:  "It's  like  the  way 
they  butcher  a  hog:  nothing-  is  missed." 


Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  is  placing  schedules  cov- 
ering eighteen  weeks  of  advertising  for 
George  W.  Childs  Cigars,  account  of 
American  Cigar  Company,  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States 
which  are  represented  by  distributors. 

W  orld  Wide  Advertising 
Corporation 

New  York,  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers at  their  annual  meeting:  Presi- 
dent, Emil  Maurice  Scholz;  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  S.  H.  Som- 
erton;  vice-president,  William  H.  Clark; 
treasurer,  Donaldson  Douglas;  secre- 
tary, Katherine  Gannon.  The  present 
board  of  governors  was  re-elected. 

R.  M.  Beil 

Formerly  with  the  Gundlach  Adver- 
tising Company,  Chicago,  has  become 
associated  with  the  production  depart- 
ment of  Advertising  Producers  Asso- 
ciated, Inc.,  same  city. 

The  Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  R.  G.  Haskins  Company,  same  city, 
manufacturers  of  portable  electrical 
equipment. 


IF  THE  RIGHT  MAN 

happens  to  read  this   notice   his  future  is  assured 


HAVE  YOU  SOLD 


[art  work  or 

1  ADVERTISING  SPACE? 


A  lucrative  position  is  open,  much  above  the 
average;  one  of  those  opportunities  occurring 
perhaps  once  in  a  decade.  An  established 
publication  needs  a  man  who  understands 
commercial  art  work  and  has  a  record  as  a 
salesman  of  either  art  work  or  advertising 
space. 

Please  answer  at  once  and  state  your  experi- 
ence.    Position  carries  salary  and  bonus. 

Address,  Box  No.  364 
ADVERTISING  &  SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FAST 
Sailitiq 


(( 


The  balmy  climate,  the  wonderful  sunshine  and  the  invigorating 
salt  sea  breezes  from^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  made  The  Daily 
Herald  sail  fast,  but  consistently,  through  the  waters  of  increased 
circulation.  We  have  grown  over  140%  in  the  past  five  years,  and 
our  last  audit  report  is  now  available  and  open  for  inspection. 
National  Advertisers  will  find  The  Daily  Herald  an  alert  and  effec- 
tive selling  messenger  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  come, 
and  are  still  coming,  to  the  Mississippi  Coast.  Sell  tliem  through 
the  columns  of  this  wide-awake  paper! 


The  »Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  WUkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  Eat.  1876  A.  B.  P. 

SO     Years    of    Service    to    the    Architectural 

Profession    and    Its    Results. 

numbers    among    Its 


lontlnuously  represented  for  more 

the    cultivation   of    this    market 
tnd    the    complete    service 

239" West  39th  St.  New  York 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers    have    proven    purchasing    power    of 
nearly   two  bilUon   dollars  yearly.     Reaches  con- 
tractors,    builders,     architects,    etc.,    of    known 
responsibility.     Published  monthly  for  46  years. 
Member  A.   B.   C.  and  A.  B.   P. 
239   West  39th  St,    New  York:   First  National    Bank 
Building    Chicago:    320    Market    St..    San    Francisco. 
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Forms  of  Competition 
Facing  the  Retailer 

[continued  from  page  42] 

grade  distributors  all  over  this  coun- 
try, separately  owned  and  operated, 
that  are  chained  together  in  their 
policies,  their  research  work,  and 
thereby  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
and  volume  of  this  method  of  selling. 

This  is  the  situation  that  the  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  distributors 
and  the  retailers  are  facing  today; 
First,  too  many  retailers;  second  75 
per  cent  of  them  incompetent,  and 
third,  the  great  loss  in  volume  because 
of  the  growth  of  mail  order  houses, 
house-to-house  canvassers,  and  chain 
stores. 

The  second  question  is:  "What  poli- 
cies of  merchandising  and  so  forth  will 
it  be  necessary  for  the  retailer  to  adopt 
to  satisfactorily  and  profitably  meet 
these  conditions?" 

THE  first  thing  a  retailer  trying  to 
cope  with  these  conditions  needs 
is  to  know  something  about  his  busi- 
ness. So  I  think  that  the  first  thing 
which  should  be  recommended  to  the 
average  retailer  is  a  simple  system  of 
keeping  track  of  his  business,  a  simple 
inventory  that  will  enable  him  to  know 
at  all  times  what  stocks  are  in  the 
different  departments  and  which  will 
enable  him  to  sell  the  goods  at  a  profit 
during  the  season,  thus  eliminating 
these  foolish  cut  price  sales  that  occur 
season  after  season  and  year  after 
year. 

The  next  point  on  which  the  retailer 
must  be  educated  is  the  value  of  turn- 
over in  his  business. 

I  noticed  a  reference  to  turnover 
once  in  a  talk  given  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
and  I  wrote  and  told  him  that  I  was 
interested.  He  sent  me  a  reply  and  this 
is  what  he  said: 

"In  handling  a  business  of  ten  million 
dollars  monthly,  we  aim  to  make  the 
shortest  possible  turnover  so  that  our 
profits  may  be  more  satisfactory.  In 
other  words,  if  we  can  make  a  turn- 
over every  three  months  we  will  have 
only  thirty  million  dollars  tied  up  be- 
tween the  order  sheet  and  the  bill  book. 
If  it  requires  four  months  to  make  a 
turnover,  you  will  realize  that  forty- 
million  capital  is  required,  or  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  more,  and  the  profit  will 
be  three  million  dollars  less  per  year. 
If,  therefore,  we  can  make  the  turn- 
over in  three  months  instead  of  four 
months,  we  not  only  tie  up  ten  million 
dollars  less  capital,  but  we  increase  our 
yearly  profits  three  million  dollars,  and 
this  increase  in  profits  will  more  than 
justify  the  added  cost  of  efficient  trans- 
portation." 

Henry  Ford,  in  his  book,  says: 
"In  the  changing  of  the  production 
we  discovered  after  a  little  experiment- 
ing that  freight  service  could  be  im- 
proved sufficiently  to  reduce  the  cycle 
of  manufacture  from  twenty-two  to 
fourteen  days.     That  is,  raw  material 
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could  be  bought,  manufactured  and  the 
finished  product  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  distributor  in  33 'is  per  cent  less 
time  than  before.  We  had  been  carry- 
ing inventory  around  sixty  millions  to 
insure  uninterrupted  production.  Cut- 
ting down  the  time  one-third  reduced  it 
to  twenty  millions.  In  cutting  the 
finished  inventory  we  find  we  saved 
eight  million  more,  that  is,  we  were 
able  to  reduce  twenty-eight  million  dol- 
lars in  capital  and  to  save  the  interest 
on  that  sum." 

These  are  two  pretty  big  illustra- 
tions of  what  turnover  will  do  in  a  big 
business. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  idea 
of  the  policy  of  concentration,  which 
means  few  creditors  instead  of  many. 
It  means  a  small  stock  always  worth 
its  cost,  and  not  a  large  stock  of  shop- 
worn goods  that  are  always  worth  less 
than  the  inventory.  It  means  that 
every  dollar  is  working  and  earning, 
instead  of  the  fresh  merchandise  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  unsalable  goods. 

Concentration  of  purchases  among  a 
few  houses  simply  means  adding  that 
many  partners  to  your  business,  and  it 
means  that  they  are  as  much  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  their  part  of 
your  business  as  you  are.  They  cannot 
afford  to  have  any  of  their  goods  lying 
on  your  shelves. 

Concentration  means  greater  profits 
and  less  debts.  It  means  few  credit- 
ors instead  of  many.  It  means  a  few 
good  strong  houses  really  interested  in 
your  business  and  success  instead  of 
many  of  so  small  an  interest  as  to  be 
a  menace  rather  than  a  help. 

I  believe  that  there  must  be  a  closer 
and  more  intelligent  cooperation  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
and  the  retailer,  in  order  that  they 
may  both  meet  the  present  situation, 
and  as  the  average  retailer  is  not  com- 
petent himself,  the  manufacturer  must 
assume  that  responsibility. 

Sherman  &  Lebair,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Murphy-Gorman  Company,  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  Emerson 
hats  for  men. 

i'Vew  York  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
a  new  line  of  toys  being  manufactured 
by  Louis  Bossert  &  Sons  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Company 

Baltimore,  Md.,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  in  a  campaign  to 
attract  desirable  industries  to  that  city. 

The  Advertising  Corporation 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  announce  the  open- 
ing of  a  branch  office  in  charge  of 
Maurice  H.  Kammann  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  

Louis  C.  Boone 

Has  taken  charge  of  a  new  office  in 
Detroit  representing  the  Chicago  Avier- 
ican,  the  Detroit  Times,  the  Boston 
American,  the  Wisconsin  Nervs  and  the 
Rochester  Joiirnal-At 


Business  Opportunities 

Position  Wanted 

GET     YOUR     COPY     OF     OUR 
BULLETIN     OF     PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES          FOR          SALE 

harris-d/bble  CO., 

345    MADISON    AVE.,    N.    Y.    C. 

SALES     ENGINEER,     long     experience    selling 
engineering  lines,  with  business  and  financial  ex- 
perience;   interested    in    a    high-class    proposition 
onlv;    salary   or   drawing  account   essential.      Box 
No.  361,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  Y'ork  City. 

We    can    now   sell   space    and    represent    another 
trade  or  class   publication  of  merit,    Chicago  and 
Western  territory ;  organized  representatives  with 

man  &  Peck,  431   S.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

.Young   man,    agency   and   advertising   department 
experience,  desires  connection  with  agency  prom- 
ising   future.       Experience    covers    copy,    layouts, 
practical    selling,    merchandising,    soliciting.      De- 
sire to  make  proper  connection  makes  salary  sec- 
ondary.     Box    No.    369.    Advertising   and    Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Help  fV' anted 

SALESMEN— Established  and  progressive  com- 
pany   desires    the    services    of    three    experienced 
salesmen    with    proved    capabilities.       Must    own 
car.      This    is    a    real    opportunity    for    men    not 
afraid  of  hard  work.     A   real  salesman's  earnings 
can    easily   reach    five    fidures.      Your    first    letter 
should    tell    the    whole    story.     Negutiations    con- 

with    part    car    maintenance    for    those    who    can 
qualify.     Box    No.    367.    Adv.    and   Selling   Fort., 
9   East  38th  St.,   New  York   City. 

Service 

ARTIST 
All  around  commercial  man  with  thorough  knowl- 
edge    of     engraving    reproduction.       Studio     cen- 
trally  located.     Rates  reasonable.     Box   No.   368, 
Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East    38th    St..    New 
York    City. 

Position  Wanted 

Multigraphing 

Production    Man.    with    thorough,    practical    ex- 
perience   in    all    phases    of    production    work    and 

with    an   agency   offering  better   opportunities    for 
advancement.      Box    No.    366.    Adv.    and    Selling 
Fort.,    9    East    3Sth    St.,    New    York    City. 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    FUIing    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

120   W.    42nd    St..    New    York    City. 
Telephone  Wis.  5483 

SECRETARY 

TO    ADVERTISING    MAN 

An  educated  young   woman   with  broad  business 

experience,    recently   secretary    to  the    head    of   a 

medium-sized    advertising    agency,    seeks    a    posi- 

Miscellaneous 

tion    (New   York    City   only)    as   secretary   to   an 
advertising   man.      Experienced   stenographer   and 
can  write  own  letters.     Can  assume  responsibility 
and    have    personality    that    enables    her    to    meet 
people.      Moderate    salary.      Box    No.    363.    Adv. 
and    Selling    Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New    York 
City. 

BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  FortnighUy 
copies    for    reference.     Stiff   cloth   covered   covers, 
and    die-stamped    in    gold    lettering,    each    holding 
one   volume    (13    issues)    $1.85    including  postage. 
Send    your    check    to    Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9 

Advertising     Writer-Salesman;    young    man,     im- 

pressive    personality     and     appearance;     splendid 
background,    experience    planning,     writing,    sell- 

and  Selling  Fort.,  9  E.  38th  St..  New  York  City. 

BOUND   VOLUMES 
A    bound    volume    of    Advertising    and    SeUing 

Advertising  man,    with  thorough,   practical   expe- 
rience   in    all    phases    of    publication    and    direct 
mail    advertising,    now    handling    copv.    visualiza- 
tion  and   layout,   wants   to  join   an   agency   offer- 
ing greater  opportunities ;   controls  several   active 
accounts.     Box  No.  365,   Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9    East   38th   St.,    -New   York   Citv. 

addition    to    your    library.     They     are    bound    la 
black    cloth    and    die-stamped    in    gold    lettering. 
Each   volume   is   complete   with    index,    cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
It     valuable    for    reference    purposes.       The    cost 
(which    includes    postage)    is    $5.00    per    volume. 
Send    your   check    to    Adv.    and    Selling    Fort.,    9 
East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 

"GIBBONS    knows     CANADA" 
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"We,  ourseK  es,  from  this  office,  use  some 
ninety-six  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  while  some  two  thousand  of  our 
dealers  are  using  newspaper  space  and 
are  continually  referring  to  us  as  to  what 
newspaper  they  should  use.  We  ha\e 
always  found  the  information  and  data 
contained  in  your  publication  of  a  satis- 
factory nature." 

Jf^iJhvd  Storage  Battery  Company. 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertise- 
ments, direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  c 

issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.     Unless 

the  cost  of   one  year's  subscription.     The  issue   we   receive 

the  tenth  of  each  month.     The  Service  is  to  be  maintained 


number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletin 
urn  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00,  which  i 

be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  o; 
:ely  by  bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 


Firm   Name    

City  

Individual  Signing   Order 


.Slate    

.Official    Pas. 
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"The  Home  Is  the  Thing^") 


T^HE  illustrations  used  on  this  page  are  re- 
^  produced  in  miniature  from  the  advertising 
of  the  John  M.  Smyth  Company  in  the  Photo- 
gravure Section  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
The  first  page  appeared 
on  Saturday,  August  15, 
1925,  and  although  their 
contract  calls  for  a  mini- 
mum of  two  pages  per 
month  for  one  year, 
a  full  page  has 
appeared  every 
Saturday  with 
three   exceptions. 


(NOTE:  The  John  M.  Smyth  photo- 
gravure advertising  totaled  47,040  agate 
lines  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  contract, 
or  nearly  the  entire  amount  originally  con- 
tetnplated  for  the  full  year.) 

"We  have  had  requests  for  the  merchandise  three  weeks 
after  its  appearance  in  the  Photogravure  Section— not  one  but 
many,"  says  the  John  M.  Smyth  Company. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


Inarch  24,  1926 
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A  book  about  your  business 


by  the  folks 

who  buy 
your  goods 


In  a  long  experience 
we  have  compiled  many 
"Books  of  Facts"  for  in- 
dividualmanufacturers. 
They  cover  many  indus- 
tries and  many  channels 
of  trade:  groceries, drugs, 
furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


XJrOW  often  have  you  fumbled  hopefully 
■'^-'^  through  books  on  marketing  only  to 
lay  them  aside  because  they  did  not  apply 
to  your  particular  problems?  Hovy  often 
have  you  wished  that  somewhere  you 
might  turn  to  a  volume  and  find  answers  to 
the  intricate  questions  of  your  own  busi- 
ness? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is  the 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy  of 
this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  because,  un- 
like any  other  book,  a  Richards  Book  of 
Facts  is  prepared  for  the  individual  manu- 
facturer. It  presents  a  study  of  that  manu- 
facturer's product  and  marketing  methods 
as  disclosed  by  a  field  survey  in  which  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands,  of  consumers, 
retailers,  and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts  is 
made,  you  will  find  in  it,  not  theory,  not 


out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's  else 
business,  but  trustworthy  information  to 
guide  you  and  us  in  the  making  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that  it 
insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent  until 
results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared  for  your 
business  and  used  as  the  basis  of  the  adver- 
tising which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes  the 
place  of  research  in  modern  business,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Address  JOSEPH 
Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  An  Advertising 
Agency  Established  1874. 


Richards 

Facts  iirst  —  then  Advertising 
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A  newspaper's  supreme  testimony  of  its  value  as  an  advertising  medium  is  its 
endorsement  by  shrewd,  successful  advertisers.      They  know  by  experience. 


Does  the  combined  judgment  of  all 
these  successful  advertisers  mean  anything? 


AN  advertiser  who  had  an  unlimited 
appropriation,  and  the  patience  and 
"  faith  to  forego  an  immediate  return 
in  hope  of  some  deferred  "cumulative 
effect,"  might  afford  to  experiment  with 
mediuxns.  He  might  discover  some  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  "producer."  But 
who  cares  to  take  that  risk? 


one  morning  and  one  Sunday,  published 
37,362,414  lines  of  advertising  in  1925. 
The  Indianapolis  News  alone  published 
17,897,667  Lines — the  other  three  divided 
the  little  more  than  half  remaining.  In 
dollars,  the  investment  in  The  News  in 
1925  was  considerably  greater  than  in  all 
others  combined. 


Advertising  appropriations  must  yield  a 
return  in  sales.  Few  appropriations  are  so 
generous  that  they  permit  even  intelligent 
experimenting  with  mediums.  Few  can 
afford  to  hazard  an  adver- 
tising investment  for  a 
problematical  or  specula- 
tive return. 


That's  why  advertisers 
who  expect  and  exact  an 
immediate  and  profitable 
return  invariably  invest  in 
proved  mediums,  leaving 
the  hazard  of  speculating 
to  their  less  experienced 
competitors. 

Foiu-  newspapers  in  In- 
dianapolis,    two    evening, 


The  Testimony  of 
the  Years 


r I IHE  overwhelming  leader- 
I  ship  of  The  Indianapolis 
News  in  advertising  linage 
has  been  the  solid,  substantial 
growth  of  lialf  a  century.  Many 
good  newspapers  have  come  and 
gone  in  Indianapolis  since  1869, 
but  The  News  has  climbed  to 
new  heights  of  success  and 
service  to  advertisers  every  year. 
A  56-year  record  like  this  admits 
of  no  doubt  or  question.  As 
proof   it   is  unassailable. 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  some  advertisers 
seeking  to  cover  the  rich  and  responsive 
Indianapolis  Radius  will  experiment  with 
their  appropriations.  But  this  year,  as  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty-six  years, 
most  of  them  will  leave 
the  gamble  to  others  and 
invest  their  money  in  the 
medium  that  has  proved 
itself  through  half  a  cen- 
tury —  The  Indianapolis 
News. 


Occasionally  a  single  ad- 
vertiser may  make  a  mis- 
take. But  ALL  advertis- 
ers ALL  the  time  are  an 
infallible  guide! 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


Neiv  York,  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LuTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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^(  K    York  Advertising  Agency 

Will  direct  advertising  for  the  Fostt 
l.alii.ratory,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manul  u 
til  HIS  of  pharmaceutical   produits 

/  /ic  a.  l,ynn  Sumner  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  fc 
the  Needlecraft  Publishing  Conipan 
publishers  of  Needlecraft  Magazvn 

Oliver  M.  Byerly 

Cleveland,  will  direct  adveitising  t 
the    Keystone   Reamer   and    Tool   (-  om 
pany,  Millersburg,  Pa. 

Cleveland  A.  Chandler  &  Company 

Boston,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Furness,  Withy  &  Company. 

l*ratt  &  Florea.  Inc. 

Is  the  name  adopted  by  Lewellyn  E. 
Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York,  planners  of  ad- 
vertising specialties  and  display  cam- 
paigns, by  the  association  with  Mr. 
Pratt  of  Park  S.  Florea.  Mr.  Florea 
was  for  fourteen  years  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World. 

George  O.  Leonard 

Has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  with  which  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated for  the  past  six  years. 

Chnppelotv  Advertising  Company. 

St.  Louis,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Smith  &  Davis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, same  city,  makers  of  beds. 

L.  F.  Sinclair 

Formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Ani- 
mated Products  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  sales  of 
the  Smith-Hecht  Company,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  producers  of  calendars,  adver- 
tising novelties,  etc. 

/'/'.  T.  Sadler  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  following  concerns  of  the  same 
city:  Allbright-Nell  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  packing  house  machinery 
and  equipment;  Chancellor  &  Vaughan, 
athletic  clothing;  H.  G.  Fischer  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  X-ray  and  physiotherapy 
equipment.  The  Faichney  Instrument 
Corporation,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  have 
also  appointed  this  company  as  adver- 
tising counselors. 

Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  news- 
paper advertising  for  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  the  Commercial  Casualty 
Insurance  Company. 


The     rhiiinl)nail 
Business   Review 

By  Floyd   W .  Parsons 

THE  slump  in  the  stock  market  has 
served  to  increase  the  caution  being 
exercised  by  business  executives  gen- 
erally. Employment  continues  in  most 
lines  on  a  satisfactory  scale.  Wages  are 
maintained  on  a  "prosperity  basis."  Most 
of  the  important  indexes  of  business  con- 
ditions continue  favorable.  Car  loadings 
are  close  to  a  record  total,  and  bank 
debits,  the  best  single  measure  of  the  na- 
tion's business,  are  running  larger  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  speculation  in  commodities  worth 
speaking  of.  Railroad  facilities,  factory 
capacity  and  labor  supplies  appear  to  be 
wholly  adequate  to  take  care  of  all 
demands. 

C  Just  how  long  business  will  continue 
at  a  high  rate  of  activity,  in  the  face  of  a 
declining  tendency  in  commodity  prices,  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  present  indus- 
trial structure  is  being  well  supported  by 
the  strength  existing  in  building  construc- 
tion, the  automobile  industry  and  iron  and 
steel  production.  The  foreign  situation  is 
more  unsettled  than  ever.  The  business 
reaction  in  Germany  is  severe  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  break  in  the  dark  side 
of  the  British  picture.  A  coal  strike  in 
Great  Britain  may  add  to  difficulties,  while 
financial  conditions  in  France  are  hectic. 
C  There  is  good  justification  for  our  be- 
lieving that  we  may  avoid  the  distress  of 
a  great  major  depression  with  its  accom- 
panying drastic  readjustments.  But  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
truth  that  the  plans  and  expectations  of 
many  people  could  be  easily  upset  by  a 
moderate  decline  in  two  or  three  indus- 
tries. The  present  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  part-payment  plan  would  not 
operate  so  smoothly  if  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  high  earnings  of  our 
workers. 


Honimann.  Tardier  &  Cornell,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Esmond  Mills,  Esmond,  R.  I.,  man- 
ufacturers of  blankets. 


lolin    Sullivan 

Who  resigned  in  November,  1924, 
iltti  serving  several  years  as  secre- 
tin treasurer    of    the    Association    of 

N  itional  .\dvertisers,  has  established 
I  business  as  marketing  counsel  with 
llms  at  1819  Broadway,  New  York. 


/     /    Galbreath 

Until  recently  engaged  in  advertis- 
\\\ix  ind  sales  promotion  work  for  the 
1  iidgeport  Brass  Company,  has  been 
I  pointed  to  take  charge  of  publicity 
iiid  sales  promotion  for  the  American 
_  rown  Boveri  Electric  Corporation,  New 
York,  as  assistant  to  Earl  G.  Hines, 
recently  appointed  general  sales  man- 
ager. 

().  G.  Carpenter 

Formerly  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
become  associated  with  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Lyddon  &  Hanford  Com- 
pany as   an   account  executive. 

I  he  J.  C.  Menkin  Company 

New  York  advertising  agency,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  offices  on 
May  first  to  67  West  44th  Street.  Mil- 
ton M.  Heyman,  formerly  with  the 
Blackman  Company,  has  joined  the 
Menkin  organization. 

"The  Literary  Digest" 

New  York,  has  opened  new  offices  in 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  to  handle  in- 
creasing business  from  the  Mid-West- 
ern territory. 

Fay  Keyler 

Formerly  with  Rickard  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  sales  promotion  man- 
ager   of    Radio    Merchandising    maga- 


Tyson  Continues  to  Handle 
Morse  Industrial  Advertising 

On  page  75  of  this  issue  a  news  item 
appears  in  reference  to  the  advertising 
of  the  Morse  Chain  Company  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  This  refers  only  to  the  automo- 
tive advertising  of  this  concern,  which 
has  always  been  handled  separately  in 
Detroit.  The  Morse  industrial  advertis- 
ing will  continue  to  be  directed  by  O.  S. 
Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Since 
the  form  containing  the  previous  item 
had  already  gone  to  press  when  the 
correction  was  received,  the  Fort- 
nightly takes  this  opportunity  to  right 
the  matter  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
panies involved. 

Frank  Corcoran 

Has  resigned  from  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  be- 
come associated  with  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  same  city. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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ONE  OUT  OF  218,000! 

You  know  this  man,  and  you         Presidents  54,657 

know  something   of   his   buying         Vice-Presidents 24,758 

needs.    You  would  look  on  "him         Secretaries 23,588 

as   a  fine  prospect   if   you   could  Treasurers                                 1,580 

if.        .      ^,          -^1  ^  Partners  &  Proprietors..    13,317 

approach  him  m  the  right  way.  Directors,     Chairmen     of 

Yet  he  is  only  one  of  218,000  like  Boards,      Comptrollers, 

him    whom    you    may    approach  General    Counsels,    Su- 

through  Nation's  Business!  perintendents    and    En- 

„.  ,.  ...  gineers    9,337 

Since     this     compilation     was  General  Managers   17,229 

made   the  total   of   the   subscrib-  Department  Managers    .  .    16,295 

ers  to  Nation's  Business  has  in-  

creased  well  over  218,000!  ^''^Jo'"  Executives  171,061 

--  ,         ,  Other  Executives   13,099 

Have  you  a  message  for  these  

men?  Total  Executives 184,160 

NATIONS 


Pnhlishril    M„nlhly 


Merle  Thorpe,  Edi, 


United   States. 
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271,894 
Lines  Gained 


TN  January  and  February  ot  1926,  over  January  and  Feb- 
^  ruary  of  1925. 

1925  was  the  greatest  year  in  the  history  of  THE 
BIRMINGHAM  NEWS.  Every  month  was  a  record  breaker 
— yet  1926  bids  fair  to  shatter  the  1925  record. 

The  record  for  January  and  February  1926,  as  compared 
with  January  and  February  of  1925,  for  the  three  Birming- 
ham papers  is  as  follows: 

NEWS  AGE  HERALD  POST 

1926—2,682,232  1,229,956  816,802 

1925—2,410,338  1,350,482  622,888 

Gain  271,894  Loss  120,526  Gain  193,914 

The  News  gained  29,946  lines  of  National  Advertising  in 
January  and  February,  1926,  as  contrasted  with  a  gain  ot 
19,068  lines  for  The  Post  and  a  loss  of  2,320  lines  for  The 
Age  Herald. 


The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge   Building  Waterman  Building  Atlantic  Building  Tribune  Tower 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia.   Pa.  Chicago,   111. 


J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

Atlanta 
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Can  you  beat  this  for 

Straight-line  Advertising? 

The  textile  industry  has  the  fewest  executives 
per  thousand  workers  of  any  industry.  This 
was  shown  in  a  recent  survey. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  this  indus- 
try— the  second  largest — has  the  greatest  con- 
centration in  buying  power. 

To  industrial  advertisers  we  offer  a  huge  mar- 
ket— an  industry  sharply  defined,  whose  buying 
power  is  concentrated.  Finally,  we  offer  a 
medium  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  that  industry 
— to  men  who  control  957^  of  its  purchases. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
"  How  to  Sell  to  Textile  Mills  "  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  genuinely  interested  in 
this  market. 


i-M^xm.-i  J 


^JI||[^VitJft[« 


Largest  net  pnid   eirculation    in    the   textile  field 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Associated  Busir^ess  PaJDers,  Inc. 

334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


:a@i^ 
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During  192-.  llu-  inlhminn 
K)  nntion.il  iood  and  hvvrr- 
„K.'  ,ulv,Ttis,Ts  us,d  riir 
Columbus  Disimuh  to  .v 
ploil  the  vvnind  Ohio 
market. 

A^jociated    Ice    Creain    Dealers    of 


Rlalz  Ginger  Ale 
CiUrornLa  Iicniona 
Calumet  Baking  Pow.l 


hole   Wheat 
1   Ginger  Ale 


•These  Flttv-two  Food  ui 
aoe  Advertiseri  Used  The 
ExclHsively.       Thev    F(/nn< 


^h 


Circle  These  19  Counties 
on  Your  Sales  Map 

fThey     Define     the     Greatll 
Central   Ohio   Food   Market]\ 

(Thoroughly  Covered  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch) 
The 


The  great  cemral  Ohio  mar- 
kel,  consisting  of  the  central 
19  counties  and  47  towns 
and  cities  of  1000  population 
or  more  as  illustrated  on 
the  above  map,  offers  adver- 
tisers a  compact  market 
where  sales  are  large — turn- 
over rapid  —  selling  costs 
comparatively  low.  Nearly 
a  million  people  of  this  area 
(93.2  American  bom)  are 
accessible  through  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  alone. 


eighty-three  nationally 
and  internationally  known 
advertisers  listed  at  the  left, 
have  found  Columbus  an<l 
central  Ohio  an  exceedingly 
profitable  and  responsive 
market.  During  1925  they 
used  453,984  lines  in  The 
Dispatch,  or  65  %  of  all  food 
and  beverage  advertising  ap- 
pearing in  Columbus  news- 
papers. The  Dispatch  car- 
ried 215,552  lines  more  than 
the  other  papers  combined. 

■eiit   of   The  Di 


It  is  significant  that  cighty-u,..^  ..  __.,____  _,  .  _ 
103,526  daily  circulation  is  confined  to  the  counties  adjacent 
to  Columbus,  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  center  not  only  of 
central  and  southeastern  Ohio,  but  parts  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  as  welt. 
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4^      Ohio's  Greatest  Home  Daily 


HARVEY    R.    YOUNG,   Advertising  Director 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

National    Representatives 
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Honorable  Mention 


Every  little  while,  some  publisher's  representative 
tells  us  that  something  nice  has  been  said  of  us.  Of 
this  we  are  appreciative,  because  we  are  human  and 
prideful  of  a  good  name.  But  we  are  more  prideful 
of  requests  by  consumers  for  the  goods  we  help 
advertise  for  our  clients  —  honorable  mention  over 
the  counter  and  by  the  cash  register.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  any  good  advertising  concern  should 
be  careful  in  the  way  it  spends  the  money  of  others. 
Distinction  is  in  »iak/>ig money  for  them.  The  conclu- 
sion is  in  the  fact  that  we  have  grown  in  twelve  years 
from  a  desk  in  a  corner  to  a  suite  of  thirty  offices. 

The  Geyer  Company 
Advertising 

Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

Now  Qoing  on 

Buffalo  Pure  Food  Show 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

Retail  Grocers  of  Buffalo 

and 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 

The  retail   grocers   of   Buffalo   have   again   sought   and 
received  the  co-operation  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  in 
presenting  their  annual  Pure  Food  Show.   An  average  of 
twenty  thousand  people  are  in  daily  attendance — all  read- 
ers   of    Buffalo's    great    home    newspaper,    the    Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

A.  B.  C.  Sept.  30, 
1925,  128,502 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor  and  Publisher 

Present  Average 
141,018 

KEI 

Marbridge    Building 
New  York  City 

National  Representatives 

^LY-SMITH  COMPA 

Waterman   Building                 Atlantic   Building 
Boston,  Mass.                      Philadelphia,    Pa. 

NY 

Tribune   Tower 
Chicago,  111. 
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Producing  Results  in  the 
World^s  Greatest  Market 

TN  the  rich  responsive  New  York  market,  where  the 
^  sales  opportunities  for  advertisers  are  greater  than 
in  any  other  market  in  the  world,  The  New  York  Sun 
produces  exceptional  results  for  advertisers: 

Because  it  is  read  by  people  with  purchasing  impulse 
and  purchasing  power. 

Because  it  is  a  home  newspaper  and  reaches  all 
members  of  the  family. 

Because  its  readers  have  confidence  in  the  news  and 
advertising  which  it  publishes. 

For  eight  consecutive  months  advertisers  have  used 
more  space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

In  February  The  Sun  published  1,241,782  lines  of  advertising — 
leading  the  second  New  York  evening  newspaper  by  52,090  lines. 

The  Sun's  gain  in  February  1926  compared  with  February  1925 — a 
gain  of  222,796  lines — was  larger  than  the  gain  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper,  seven-day  morning  as  well  as  six-day  evening.  It 
exceeded  the  combined  gains  of  all  the  other  New  York  evening 
newspapers  by  20,464  lines. 

fThe  Sun  is  first  in  advertising  among  the  evening  newspapers  o/|l 
New  York  because  it  is  first  in  its  ability  to  produce  results. Jj 
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There  is  a  key  market 

product 

In  it  population  is  densest, 
richest — grocers  most 
numerous^  most  powerful 


CG/HAT  really  builds  business  for  a  grocer? 

Isn't  it  concentrated  demand — many  calls 
for  your  goods  instead  of  few — large  consump- 
tion instead  of  slow  sales? 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  your  product  in 
Boston  if  61%  of  the  grocers  within  thirty 
miles  of  City  Hall  reported  active  turnover  than 
if  100%  were  barely  satisfied  with  sales? 

If  one  judges  by  what  retailers  themselves  do 
in  Boston  it  would  seem  so.  For  the  great  Bos- 
ton stores  rely  on  concentrated  advertising  in 
a  key  trading  area. 

The  key  trading  area  12  miles 
around  City  Hall 

In  Boston  the  key  territory  is  Boston  City  plus 
the  surrounding  suburbs  for  an  average  area  of 
twelve  miles  around  City  Hall. 

In  this  territory  are  1,700,000  people.  In  it, 
too,  are  61%  of  all  grocery  stores  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles — and  by  far  the  most 
powerful  stores. 

From  this  twelve-mile  trading  area  the  Bos- 
ton department  stores  draw  74%  of  their  total 
business.  The  per  capita  wealth  is  about  $2000. 
Here  the  finest  stores  in  Boston  report  64%  of 
their  charge  accounts. 

Here  the  Qlohe  leads  in  circulation 

You  can  cover  this  territory  through  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  which  here  delivers  34,367  more 


copies  than  the  next  largest  Boston  Sunday 
newspaper.  This  Globe  circulation  is  concen- 
trated in  the  key  territory;  it  is  not  scattered 
over  the  thinner  outlying  population. 

And  you  can  back  up  such  a  campaign  effec- 
tively through  the  daily  Globe  which  exceeds 
the  Sunday  in  total  circulation  in  the  same 
territory. 

Such  advertising  concentrates  upon  retailers  with 
real  leadership.  It  reaches  population  with  the  highest 
buying  power  in  Boston. 

It  will  move  mer::handise. 

National  advertising  in  Boston  may 
profit  by  the  retailers*  example 

Certainly  Boston  department  stores  know  the  market 
which  is  their  daily  study.  They  know  where  Boston 
buying  power  is  highest,  where  they  can  make  the  most 
sales  per  dollar  of  cost,  where  advertising  reaches  the 
most  responsive  market. 

85  "^  of  every  dollar  spent  in  the  grocery  store  is  spent 
by  women.  Filene's  of  Boston  credit  84%  of  their  sales 
to  women  purchasers.  Note  the  close  parallel  in  these 
figures. 

For  food  products,  for  drug  products,  could  there  be 
any  stronger  evidence  of  the  Globe's  businesslike 
blanketing  of  the  Boston  market  than  its  leadership  in 
department  store  lineage? 

TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IS 
279,461  Daily  326,532  Sunday 

It  is  pretty  generally  true  in  all  cities  with  large  suburban  population 
that,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  when  the  Sunday  circulation  is 
practically  the  same  or  greater  than  the  daily  circulation,  there  is 
proof  of  a  real  seven-day  reader  interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 
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in  Boston  for  the  food 
manufacturer 


In  the  Area  A  and  B,  Boston's  U-mile  Trading  Area,  are 


64%  of  department  store  charge  accounts  60' ;  of  all  hardware  stores 

74';rof  alldepartmentstorepackagedeliveries       57'  v  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
61  %  of  all  grocery  stores  55 ' ;,  of  all  furniture  stores 

57<'c  of  all  drug  stores  46'^  of  all  automobile  dealers  and  garages 

Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies   than   the  next   Boston 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  Globe  concentrates— 199,392  daily— 176,479  Sunday. 


The  Boston  Globe 

Q^^  (jhbe  sells  Boston^ 
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Youth 

r 

♦ 

Beauty 

♦ 

Charm 


What  Does  Your  Product  Offer? 


And  Remember: 

Under  the  B  u  1 1  e  r  i  c  k 
Blue  List  Method  we 
solicit  by  telephone  sub- 
scriptions from  those 
women : 

1     Who    have    ielef>hones    be- 


2    Who  have  charge  accounts 

■  al  department  stores  be- 
cause convenient 

T    Who     come     regularly     to 

■  shopping,  centers  where  ad- 
vertised goods  are  sold  be- 
cause convenient. 

A    Most  of  whom  (85  out  of 

■  100)  are  married  and  buy 
for  their  families. 


These  women  arc  selected 
prospects  for  your  products 
— and  they  are  all  readers  of 
The  Delineator  or  The  De- 
siEjncr  (The  Butterick  Com- 
bination). 


If  you  were  beauty  editor  of  The  Delineator  or  The  De- 
signer— 

And  could  read  only  a  few  of  the  flood  of  letters  that  pours 
in  daily — 

If  you  could  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  eager  questing  for 
beauty,  youth  and  charm — 

You  would  be  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  this  market  which 
awaits  your  wares. 

A  young  mother  worries  because  baby's  coming  has  robbed 
her  cheeks  of  their  color. 

What  secret  of  charm  will  help  a  wife  retain  her  husband's 
admiration  and  love? 

Is  there  anything  that  v\ill  help  dry  skin,  oily  scalp,  brittle 
nails,  sallow  complexion^ 

A  torrent  of  questions  from  anxious  hearts.  Flappers,  wives, 
mothers — all  seek  aid  in  the  vital  problems  of  beauty. 

What  does  your  product  offer?  Can  you  bring  back  the  bloom 
to  faded  cheeks,  smooth  away  wrinkles,  freshen,  revivify,  restore? 

Have  you  the  gay  colors  of  youth,  the  loveliness  of  beauty, 
the  gift  of  charm  to  give^ 

Can  you  make  a  smile  more  dazzling,  bring  a  sparkle  to  tired 
eyes,  a  sheen  to  silken  hair,  a  touch  of  color,  a  breath  of  perfume? 

Then  put  your  message  before  the  eager  eyes  of  these  women. 
Tell  them  of  the  youth  and  beauty  and  charm  that  can  be  theirs. 
Show  them  how  your  product  will  serve  them — and  they  will  buy. 

You  can  reach  this  great  and  responsive  market  through  The 
Delineator  and  The  Designer  (The  Butterick  Combination). 

THE  DELINEATOR 

and  THE  DESIGNER 

f  The  Butterick  Combination  } 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


V^olume  Six 
Number  Eleven 
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"Hiring  Ten ;  Firing  Nine" 
B.  J.  Williams 

Business  Rises  in  Protest 
Jesse  H.  Neal 

Meet  the  Radio  Gyp 

R.  BlGELOW  LOCKWOOD 

The  Coming  "Iceless"  Revolution 

H.  A.  Haring 
Don't  Shout!     I  Hear  You  Perfectly 

G.  Lynn  Sumner 
Do  We  Pay  Too  Much  for  Attention  ? 

S.  H.  GlELLERUP 

The  "Psvchography"   of   Advertising   Copy 
Marsh  K.  Powers 

The  Plutocrat  in  Overalls 
Gilbert  L.  Parks 

The  Editorial  Page 

The  Travel  Blurber 
Charles  W.  Stokes 

Grocery  Jobbers  Are  Moving  Small-Townward 

G.  H.  Cleveland 
Coty  and  McKesson  &  Robbins  Exclusive  Distribu- 
tor Plans 

De  Leslie  Jones 

The  Installment  Selling  Situation  Viewed  at  Close 
Range 

Can  the  Public  Library  Help? 

Ethel  Cleland 
As  Australians  Advertise 
The  8-Pt.  Page  by  Odds  Bodkins 
Expenditures  of  Some  Advertisers  for  Newspaper 

Space  in  1925 
The  Open  Forum 
Two  Respondents  Reply  to  Trade  Commission 

In  Sharper  Focus 
William  H.  Rankin 

E.  0.  W. 


"QALESMEN,"    declared    B.    J. 

(^  Williams  in  his  current  arti- 
cle, "are  just  as  human  as  men  in 
any  other  line  of  work.  And  they 
should  be  treated  like  human  be- 
ings." 

Mr.  Williams  is  Director  of  Sales 
of  the  Paraffine  Companies.  Inc., 
and  knows  selling  and  salesmen 
from  the  ground  up.  In  his  article, 
"Hiring  Ten;  Firing  Nine,"  he 
takes  issue  with  the  "hard-boiled" 
type  of  sales  manager  who  is  a 
driver  and  little  else.  His  plea  for 
understanding  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  boss  is  based  not  on 
any  sticky  sentimentality,  but  on 
a  foundation  of  cold  dollars  and 
cents. 
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A  "NATIONAL"  AGENCY 

In  the  Truest  Sense 

Each  of  the  eight  McCann  Company  offices  is  an 
advertising  agency  in  itself,  rendering  full  service  to 
clients  in  its  section,  including  analysis  and  study  of 
the  client's  business,  the  preparation  of  plans,  and  the 
creation  and  placing  of  the  advertising.  Yet  a  client 
of  one  McCann  Company  office  is  a  client  of  all,  and 
each  office  cooperates  with  the  others  in  (i)  reporting 
on  local  marketing  conditions,  (2)  keeping  in  touch 
with  salesmen,  branch  houses  and  distributors,  (3) 
making  investigations  in  its  territory  and  (4)  prepar- 
ing local  advertising,  if  necessary. 

This,  we  believe,  makes  the  McCann  Company  a 
national  advertising  agency  in  the  truest  sense. 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
cJd9ertism^ 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 
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Hiring  Ten;  Firing  Nine 

The  Hard-Boiled,  Unsympathetic  Sales  Manager  Is  on  the  Way  Out 

By  B.  J,  Williams 

Director  of  Sales,  The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 


DURING  the  years  that  I  was 
sales  manager  I  earned  the 
reputation  of  hiring  ten  and 
tiring  nine  in  order  to  get  one  real 
salesman." 

This  statement  is  taken  verbatim 
ii  iim  a  recent  issue  of  a  popular  bus- 
iness magazine  and  is  attributed  to 
the  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  a  large  eastern  corporation 
manufacturing  a  food  product.  Upon 
reading  it  1  pinched  myself  and 
rubbed  my  eyes  to  be  sure  that  I 
was  really  alive  and  awake.  I  could 
siareely  believe  I  had  read  aright. 
1  felt  sure  that  my  faculties  had 
"tricked"  me  in  some  way,  for  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  possible  that 
a  man  occupying  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility in  a  successful  business 
institution  could  be  guilty  of  express- 
ing publicly  so  medieval  a  sentiment. 
So  I  read  it  again,  but  there  was  no 
mistake.  It  was  there,  written  word 
for  word  just  as  I  have  given  it. 

It  has  been  a  month  or  more  since 
I  read  it  and  I  have  not  since  been 
able  to  get  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the 
\Mirding  of  this  statement:  "I  earned 
tlie  reputation."  He  might  have  had 
llie  reputation  without  earning  it, 
tor  he  might  have  been  charged 
fiilxely  with  "hiring  ten  and  firing 
nine."  But,  no,  he  states  most  em- 
phatically that  "I  earned  the  reputa- 
tion," etc.  The  form  of  the  state- 
ment makes  it  evident  that  he  was 
inoud   of  the   fact   and   enjoyed   the 


reputation.  What  manner  of  man  is 
this,  anyway,  who  would  strike  so 
discordant  a  note  and  advertise  him- 
self so  out  of  step  with  the  march 
of  progress? 

I  have  been  mi-xed  up  with  sales- 
men many  years.  First,  as  a  sales- 
man for  an  installment  hcuse  selling 
silverware,  jewelry,  clocks,  and  blan- 
kets from  house  to  house  on  a  dollar 
down  and  a  dollar  a  month  basis; 
then  as  a  soap  salesman  going  from 
one  little  grocery  store  to  another 
wrestling  with  "the  Armenians,  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  Greeks,"  not  to 
speak  of  Italians,  Poles,  Hungarian: , 
Bohemians,  Russians,  and  the  many 
and      various      other      nationalities 


poured  into  the  "melting  pot"  at 
Pittsburgh  and  thereabouts.  How 
well  do  I  remember  what  it  meant 
to  me  to  receive  a  word  of  commen- 
dation and  "a  pat  on  the  back"  from 
my  sales  manager  at  the  end  of  one 
of  these  hard  discouraging  days. 
And  how  I  would  read  and  re-read 
tile  letters  containing  a  word  of  en- 
loui-agement  —  frequently  reading 
mtu  them  much  more  than  was  in- 
tended by  the  writer,  with  the  re- 
sult that  I  would  start  out  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  renewed  energy  and 
the  high  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
kind  words  and  encouragement. 

Later,  as  an  executive  with  a  firm 
employing  more  than  a  thousand 
salesmen,  I  traveled  to  every  part  of 
he  country  and  with  these  salesmen 
sold  goods  in  practically  every  town 
and  city  of  any  size  or  consequence 
in  the  United  States.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  special  salesmen  at- 
tached to  my  department,  these  men 
were  not  under  my  control.  I  had  no 
authority  over  them.  It  was  my  job 
to  interest  them  in  a  line  of  merchan- 
dise of  which  they  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less,  and  I  did  it  simply  by  being 
human  and  honest  and  sincere.  I 
knew  my  line,  and  I  had  a  genuine 
interest  in  and  liking  for  every  man 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  I 
was  not  sparing  with  credit  for  work 
done.  If  out  with  a  salesman  and 
v,e  booked  an  order,  whether  for 
five  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars, 
I   gave   the   salesman    all   the   credit 
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for  it.  1  made  it  a  rule,  also,  to  go 
farther  even  than  that.  I  would  not 
only  so  advise  his  immediate  su- 
perior but  I  would  write  the  same 
thing  to  the  main  office  at  Chicago. 
Need  I  say  that  these  men  were  my 
friends  and  would  work  their  heads 
off  for  me?  They  were  and  they 
did.  This  is  just  plain  everyday 
human  nature,  and  salesmen  are  very 
human  I  have  found. 

During  the  years  I  was  engaged 
in  personal  selling  and  later  in  exec- 
utive sales  work,  I  have  associated 
with  and  have  been  in  hundreds  of 
salesmen's  homes.  I  have  known 
their  wives  and  kiddies,  and  I  know 
how  human  they  are,  and  how,  on 
the  whole,  they  respond  to  just  and 
sympathetic  treatment.  I  have 
known  them  in  trouble — when  they 
have  had  sickness  and  worse  at 
home,   and   when,   on   top   of   it   all. 


they  were  out  of  work  and  out  of 
money.  I  have  seen  one  under  such 
conditions  secure  a  position  and  go 
to  work  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Old  man  trouble  and  his  team  mate 
discouragement  had  trailed  him  so 
long  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to 
start  out  in  the  new  job  lest  he  fall 
down.  Such  a  man  needs  encourage- 
ment, not  criticism.  He  needs  some 
one  to  lead  him  along — to  buoy  him 
up,  to  help  him  "Adjust  his  sights" 
to  the  hill  of  hope  rather  than  the 
valley  of  doubt.  In  the  hands  of  a 
competent,  just,  and  sympathetic 
sales  manager,  men  like  him  have 
made  good  and  have  proved  valuable 
assets  to  their  firms. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
such  men  directed  by  hard  boiled, 
unsympathetic  sales  managers,  not 
only  fail  to  make  good  but  become 
so  discouraged  that  they  were  hope- 


less and  almost  helpless  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Time  was  when  a  great  gulf 
separated  employer  and  employ( 
when  the  employer  regarded  himself 
as  in  someway  superior  to  the  men 
who  worked  for  him,  when  he  who  | 
wielded  the  "biggest  stick"  and  was 
the  best  "driver"  was  regarded  as 
being  the  best  manager;  but  those 
days  are  gone.  Men  unitedly  have 
demanded  and  secured  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  more  humane 
treatment  and  much  to  their  own 
surprise  employers  have  found  that 
where  this  was  done  the  money 
value  of  the  men  was  inci'eased.  In 
other  words,  under  better  working 
conditions  and  more  considerable 
treatment,  the  men  not  only  did 
more  work  but  better  work 

Now  if  this  be  true  with  lumber 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   66] 


Business  Rises  in  Protest 

By  Jesse  H.  Neal 


LAST  year  the  postal  rates  on  nearly  every- 
thing were  sharply  increased  to  meet  an 
^anticipated  deficit  due  to  the  advance  in 
wages  given  the  postal  employees.  This  year  the 
Postmaster  General  tells  us  that  the  income  of  his 
department  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  outgo 
by  some  $42,000,000.  The  inference  is  that  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  cannot  hope  for 
any   relief   from   high   postal   rates  this   year. 

It  is  not  true  in  my  opinion,  that  there  is  an 
actual  deficit  this  year,  but  on  the  contrary  I 
assert  that  a  fair  and  businesslike  allocation  of 
costs,  would  show  a  profit  or  surplus  of  more  than 
a  hundred  million  dollars.  Nor  am  I  alone  in 
this  belief,  for  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  the 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  represents  the  views  of  the  many  important 
business  organizations  banded  together  in  our 
association. 

Little  by  little  Congress  has  converted  our  Post 
Office  Department  into  a  gigantic  tax  collecting 
machine  to  procure  funds  for  activities  and  ser- 
vices which  by  no  stretching  of  proper  account- 
ing principles  could  be  charged  to  the  users  of 
the  mails. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  making  air  mail 
experiments;  it  is  absorbing  a  loss  on  foreign 
mails  in  the  interest  of  closer  international  rela- 
tions; it  is  selling  for  the  Treasury  Department  a 


vast  amount  of  documentary  and  proprietary 
stamps;  it  is  maintaining  a  savings  department; 
it  is  giving  a  favored  rate  concession  to  over  6000 
labor,  religious  and  institutional  papers  published 
not  for  profit;  it  has  made  a  hog  census,  a  crop 
census  and  a  farm  census;  and  it  obtains  statis- 
tics of  exports  and  imports  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Furthermore  the  Department  is  carrying  free  of 
all  charge,  matter  for  the  blind,  newspapers  circu- 
lated in  the  county  of  publication,  the  tons  and 
tons  of  government  mail,  and  the  mall  of  the 
Congressmen   and   Senators.     This   is   not  all. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  being  given  the  benefit  of  rural  free  delivery 
at  an  enormous  annual  cost.  It's  a  fine  thing; 
no  one  objects  to  it,  but  this  is  a  social  service,  a 
subsidy  to  rural  residents,  an  expense  that  should 
come  out  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  an  expense  that  should  be  borne 
by  any  one  class  any  more  than  the  cost  of  public 
education. 

The  total  cost  of  all  these  services  performed 
for  the  public  welfare  and  not  just  for  users  of  the 
mails,  is  about  $150,000,000  annually.  Allocate 
that  expense  where  it  belongs  and  the  legitimate 
postal  operations  of  the  department  will  show  a 
handsome  annual  profit  more  than  sufficient  to 
permit  of  substantial  reductions  in  the  present 
rates. 
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Meet  the  Radio  Gyp 

By  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood 


UP  to  a  few  years  ago  women 
held  the  palm  for  window 
shopping  and  bargain  hunt- 
ing. This  pastime  was  universally 
recognized  as  strictly  the  females' 
prerogative,  and  mere  man  never 
questioned  their  supremacy  nor  en- 
ci-oached  upon  their  hobby  until  an 
infant  industry  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  This  industry  was  radio, 
and  its  alluring  grip  fastened  upon 
the  tired  business  man  and  his 
countless  masculine  co-workers. 
Strong  men  who  had  scoffed  for 
years  at  the  antics  of  their  wives 
became  as  putty  under  the  spell  and 
elbowed  their  way  to  the  front  ranks 
of  those  who  stood  motionless,  gazing 
at  radio  window  displays.  Brokers 
rubbed  shoulders  with  office  boys 
and  truck  drivers  mingled  with 
clerks.  Almost  overnight  a  new- 
class  of  buyers  came  into  existence, 
speaking  a  new  language  and  mani- 
festing the  buying  characteristics  at 
which  formerly  they  had  been  the 
first   to   scoff   and    scoff   vigorously. 

Radio  was,  and  is  still,  a 
man's  game.  Women  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  seen  window- 
shopping  for  radios,  for  the 
lure  of  radio  buying  hinges 
on  the  masculine  desire  to 
tinker  with  things  me- 
chanical. 

To  this  happy  hunting 
ground,  stocked  with  game, 
came  the  gyp;  a  term  which 
applies  more  strictly  to  radio 
than  to  any  other  field. 
Nailing     the     black     flag     of 


])iracy  to  the  masthead,  the  gyp  em- 
barked upon  an  expedition  of  price 
cutting  and  the  unloading  of  inferior 
goods  which  is  threatening  to  de- 
moralize the  standardization  and 
ethical  conduct  of  legitimate  radio 
selling. 

Before  going  behind  the  scenes 
with  the  gyp,  let  us  sketch  briefly 
the  setting  for  his  operations  and 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
great  mass  of  buyers  with  whom  he 
does  business. 

FIRST,  the  i-adio  industry  is  yet 
largely  in  the  experimental  stage. 
New  circuits  and  temporary  fads  in- 
troduce an  element  of  confusion  and 
cause  a  complex  mechandising  situa- 
tion which  changes  rapidly.  Almost 
overnight  a  run  on  certain  equip- 
ment will  be  developed,  and  the  gyp 
is  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this 
shifting  demand  and  cash  in  by 
cutting  prices  to  the  bone. 

The  radio  fans  are  true  bugs,  if 
ever  there  were  any,  and  may  be  di- 


vided into  three  genei'al  classes:  1. 
Tho.se  who  buy  sets  and  then  let  well 
enough  alone.  2.  Those  who  are  con- 
stantly itching  to  change  their  sets 
or  add  equipment  to  improve  recep- 
tion. 3.  Those  who  build  their  own 
sets,  knock  them  down  and  con- 
stantly experiment  with  new  hook- 
ups. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  gyp, 
the  first  class  offers  the  opportunity 
to  sell  one  set  and  to  build  subse- 
quent business  through  the  oc- 
casional sale  of  tubes  and  batteries. 
The  second  classification  is  more 
profitable,  for  the  feeling  of  unrest 
on  the  part  of  the  radio  fan  is 
greater,  while  the  third  class  is  what 
is  known  as  "easy  meat."  The 
market  for  the  gyp   is  ready-made. 

"Gyps"  may  perhaps  be  defined  as 
follows :  Dealers  who  cut  prices 
simply  to  bore  under  the  other 
fellow  and  determine  to  sell  their 
goods  at  the  lowest  prices  in  town. 
For    example,    consider    thi-ee    gyp 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 


HADJO  has  lifted  the  supercillious  male  into 
the  class  of  his  previously  scorned  sister  as 
a  window  shopper.     The  radio  gyp,  a  type  made 
possible    by   the    unsettled    condition    of    the    busi- 
ss,    specializes    in    window    displays    which    flaunt 
'"    price   in   flaming   colors   on    merchandise   which   varies 
(rem  bona  fide  trade  marked  goods  to  the  lowest  quality- 
ids    and    ends    made    specially    for    the    cut-price    trade 
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The  Coming  Iceless  Revolution 

By  H.  A.  Having 


ON  a  torrid  Texas 
afternoon  it  was 
necessary  to  travel 
eighty  miles  out  from 
Houston  on  a  local  pas- 
senger train.  At  the 
third  station,  four  boys 
and  a  man  rushed  into 
the  coach  during  the  brief 
halting  of  the  train,  but 
they  came  no  further 
than  the  ice-water  faucet 
of  the  car.  One  of  them 
had  a  small  pail,  two 
others  had  cups,  all  of 
which  were  filled  with  its 
cooling  water.  The  very 
next  station  brought  one 
boy  on  a  similar  errand; 
another  station,  several 
more. 

When  I  quizzed  the 
train  crew  about  the  mat- 
ter, one  of  them  gave  this 
enlightening  reply: 

"It's     against     orders. 
But  the  S.  P.  never  misses 
the  ice  water.     I  used  to 
live  in  one  of  these  towns 
myself,  and  I  never  saw     ^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  piece  of  ice  till  I  was 
over  twenty;  today  this  town  we're 
coming  to  hasn't  an  ice-box,  nor  a 
soda  fountain." 

Not  a  soda  fountain !  And  yet  the 
town,  as  viewed  from  the  car  win- 
dow a  few  moments  later,  was  found 
to  have  at  least  two  paved  streets, 
while  the  young  things  ogling  on  the 
platform  had  the  same  colors  that 
Houston  girls  displayed  on  their 
faces.  The  tovra  is  censused  close 
to  2,000 

ice.  The  comforts  of  screened  win- 
dows and  electric  fans  have  come  to 
them,  making  the  alkaline  heat  en- 
durable much  as  the  same  conven- 
iences have  made  life  possible  for 
Americans  at  Tampico,  but  of  cooled 
drinks  and  solid  butter  they  have 
none. 

From  the  Carolinas  to  the  Rockies 
is  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  where- 
in winter  is  never  cold  enough  to 
make  natural  ice.  To  the  cities  has 
come,  since  about  1890,  manufac- 
tured ice,  but  artificial  ice-making  is 
not  commercially  profitable  in  the 
smaller  cities.  Individuals  live  with- 
out ice;  dairies  and  meat  markets 
pay   the    cost   of    heavy    losses    and 


tions.  The  sales  possibility 
is  immense,  because  with- 
out argument  the  house- 
wife agrees  that  she  en- 
dures endless  vexation 
over  the  iceman's  drip  on 
her  floors.  Shopping  trips 
must  be  planned  with 
reference  to  the  hour  of 
his  coming;  week-end 
outings  must  be  carefully 
arranged  so  as  to  leave 
home  with  the  ice-chest 
filled  and  return  before 
the  last  chunk  has  melted 
away.  Next  to  the  desire 
of  every  woman  to  escape 
washing  dishes  a  thou- 
sand times  a  year  is  her 
wish  to  throw  away  the 
"ice  card"  which  so  regu- 
larly adorns  her  doorway. 
This  situation  covers 
the  more  obvious  market 
for  "iceless"  refrigeration. 
The  manufacturers  of  the 
new  commodity  have  done 
more  than  enter  a  prom- 
ising field.  They  are  most 
=^  surely  about  to  bring 
upon  American  life  a  few 

deterioration;    soda    fountains    and     fundamental  changes  of  far  reaching 

soft  drink  palaces  do  not  exist.     The    nature — a  mild  social  reform,  if  you 

only  ice  cream  is  that  shipped  from    will. 

the  cities  in  bulk  containers.  Electric      refrigerator      salesmen 

Near   Troy,    Texas,   an   hour   was     will  push  their  way  into  every  home 

spent  with  a  farm  household  whose     where  electricity  is  available.     Nor 


THE  iceman's  track  across  the  kitchen  floor  is  the 
first  sales  argument  for  refrigeration  "by  wire." 
Throughout  the  country,  following  the  spread  of  home 
electrification,  a  vast  new  market  is  opening  for  electric 
refrigeration.  Soda  fountains  and  butcher  shops  are 
only  two  of  the  many  types  of  retail  concerns  that  will 
realize  huge  advantages  from  the  "iceless  revolution" 
in  the  tiopical  and  sub-tropical  sections  of  the  country 


daughters  have  gone  to  famous  col- 
leges, whose  home  is  one  of  won- 
drous beauty  and  comfort.  The 
wealth  of  the  family  comes  from  two 
crops:  cotton  and  watermelons. 
Yet  its  people  know  not  Their  guest  they  regaled  with 
melons  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  tasted,  but  with  all  their 
wealth  they  confessed  that  "until 
last  summer  we  never  had  iced 
watermelon,"  followed  by  tales  of 
the  wonders  that  Frigidaire  had 
wrought  in  their  farm  life  in  a 
twelvemonth. 


will  they  overlook  the  home  with  its 
own  lighting  plant,  for  refrigera- 
tion is  practicable  even  with  such 
low-voltage  power. 

They  will  solicit  sales  in  large 
areas  for  which  ordinarily  no  mar- 
ket exists  for  a  specialty.  Income 
tax  ratings  and  automobile  regis- 
trations bear  no  relation,  in  many 
sections,  to  the  market  possibilities 
for  the  new  sort  of  refrigeration. 
Such  a  state  as  Alabama,  for  in- 
stance, offers  an  unbelievable  outlet, 
referring  not  to  the  cities  and  towns 
but  to  the  rural  population — a  field 

THOSE   who  have  undertaken  to    that  is  low  even  in  sales  for  shoes 
market — or    advertise — the    new    and    fertilizer    and    Fords.     Within 
specialty    face    a    most    interesting    the  last  year  more  than  2,000  rural 


task  of  developing  new  markets. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  sewing 
machine,  some  sixty  years  ago,  no 
specialty  has  approached  electric  re- 
frigeration in  the  prospect  it  holds 
for   revolutionizing   domestic   condi- 


homes  in  that  state  were  connected 
with  electric  power  service.  Said  a 
public  utility  general  manager  of 
that  state  to  me  within  the  past 
three  months: 

"Our  records  show  that  under  half 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    78] 
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Don^t  Shout!  I  Hear  You  Perfectly 

By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 


NOT  long  ago  there  fel! 
into  my  hands  a  sales 
manual  prepared  for  th^' 
representatives  of  a  concern 
which  makes  enlarged  pie 
tures.  It  is  the  function  oi 
the  salesman  to  canvass  from 
house  to  house  and  sell  worn 
en  folks  on  the  idea  of  giving 
up  the  treasured  photo  of 
some  departed  member  of  th.' 
family  long  enough  to  have  it 
done  in  crayon  into  a  17x22 
art  masterpiece  for  the  front 
parlor.  It  is  an  incident  of 
the  business  that  when  the  en- 
largement ia  delivered  it  is 
brought  in  an  ornate  frame 
that  involves  a  substantial  ad- 
ditional outlay  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser,  but  that  fea- 
ture is  beside  the  point  at 
issue. 

The  point  is  that  some 
years  back  the  enlarged  pic- 
ture business  was  one  of  the 
most  industriously  worked  oe- 
cupations  known  to  the  great 
open  spaces  of  rural  America. 
Based  as  it  was  upon  a  sen- 
timental rppeal,  it  was  highly  fruit- 
ful of  results  and  the  back  woods 
fairly  swarmed  with  solicitors.  Be- 
fore the  busy  housewife  on  the 
farm  had  her  clothes  on  the  line  Mon- 
day morning,  a  salesman  was  at  the 
door.  And  half  a  dozen  times  during 
each  week  she  had  to  turn  from  the 
preparation  of  dinner  or  come  in 
from  the  garden  to  battle  high 
pressure  selling  appeals  of  more  en- 
larged picture  agents. 

Finally  the  farm  folks  set  up  about 
themselves  various  means  of  protec- 
tion. All  farm  house  screen  doors 
were  securely  equipped  with  inside 
hooks  and  in  some  instances  loud 
baying,  ferocious-visaged  watch  dogs 
were  tethered  to  rings  sliding  on 
trolley-like  overhead  wires  that  en- 
abled them  to  cover  a  surprising 
amount  of  territory. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  that 
was  known  to  exist  when  the  sales- 
man's manual  in  question  was  pre- 
pared. And  so  it  was  recognized 
that  one  of  the  first  problems  of  the 
canvasser  was  his  approach,  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  attention,  of  getting 
into  the  house  in  order  that  he  might 
tell   his   story.     And   this,   as   I   re- 


member     it,      was      the      suggested 
method : 

"In  summer  canvassing,  the  screen 
door  will  usually  be  found  hooked 
inside.  Ring  the  bell  or  rap  loudly. 
As  the  party  responding  approaches 
the  door,  step  back  and  peer  intently 
down  the  road,  as  though  you  might 
be  looking  at  a  horse  running  away 
or  some  other  exciting  happening 
The  curiosity  of  the  housewife  will 
almost  invariably  prompt  her  to  un- 
hook the  door  and  lean  out  to  see 
what  is  going  on.  Then  as  you  turn 
toward  her,  step  forward  quickly  so 
that  one  foot  isj)laced  in  the  door- 
way, making  it  impossible  to  close 
the  door.  With  this  advantage 
gained,  you  can,  by  quickly  engaging 
her  in  conversation,  win  an  entrance 
to  the  house  and  the  first  difficult 
problem   will   have   been  overcome." 

I  REALIZE  I  have  told  a  long  story 
to  make  a  point,  but  I  am  con- 
stantly reminded  of  this  ingenious 
device  for  securing  attention  every 
time  I  turn  the  pages  of  a  publica- 
tion these  days  and  review  the  weekly 
or  monthly  grist  of  advertising.  And 
here  and  now  I  rise  to  call  attention 


,ui(l   to   ask   a   very   pertinent 
iiiestion. 

It  is  a  statement  of  obvious 
tact  that  every  published  ad- 
vertisement has  more  compe- 
tition to  meet  today  than  ever 
in  the  past.  First  of  all  the 
number  of  publications  has  in- 
ei'eased  to  a  point  where  every 
news-stand  has  taken  on  the 
variety  of  a  notion  counter. 
Where  once  you  made  your 
casual  choice  from  among  a 
dozen  offerings,  you  now  must 
j)ick  from  no  less  than  half 
a  hundred.  Back  in  the  office 
of  the  art  editor  begins  the 
shrewdly  laid  campaign  to 
get  your  attention.  A  cover 
design  must  have  news-stand 
value.  It  must  be  strong 
enough  and  vivid  enough  and 
colorful  enough  to  "stand 
out". 

Once  you  are  inside  the 
cover,  you  experience  the  sen- 
sation of  casting  yourself 
with  abandon  into  a  vast 
crowd  of  individuals,  each 
dressed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attracting  your  attention,  each 
sjieaking  in  a  voice  keyed  to  catch 
your  ear,  each  displaying  wares  al- 
leged to  be  necessary  to  your  com- 
fort or  enjoyment  or  health  or  ad- 
vancement in  life. 

Aggressive  sales  and  advertising 
effort  have  filled  the  highways  of 
periodical  pages  with  salesmen,  who, 
venturing  forth  with  the  full  ex- 
pectation of  having  to  fling  them- 
selves against  a  Lincoln  Highway 
lined  with  locked  screen  doors,  have 
fortified  themselves  not  merely  with 
runaway  horses  but  with  every 
imaginable  device  to  induce  you  to 
pause  and  listen  or  to  pause  and 
read. 

I  give  ear  to  this  tumult  of  shout- 
ing for  attention  and  I  am  disturbed. 
Has  advertising,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, lost  its  balance?  Have  we 
become  such  slaves  to  the  formula 
of  "(1)  attention  (2)  interest  (3) 
desire  (4)  the  name  on  the  dotted 
line,"  that  we  are  trying  to  sing 
all  songs  to  the  same  tune,  depend- 
ing only  upon  sheer  lung  power  for 
supremacy?  Do  we  start  the  prep- 
aration of  every  advertisement  with 
the  known  quantity:  "The  first  thing 
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to  do  is  to  get  attention?"  And  is 
attention  such  an  overbalancintr 
element  that  we  are  wan-anted  in 
employing  headlines  and  illustrations 
that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  product  or  the  service  to 
be  advertised,  in  the  hope  that  once 
attention  is  gained,  we  can  bring 
forth  the  other  hand  from  behind 
the  back  and  display  the  package 
that  we  wanted  to  talk  about  all  the 
time? 

I  raise  these  questions  because  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  public  mind, 
fickle  though  it  may  too  often  be, 
is  nevertheless  the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  all  the  world  to  trifle  with, 
and  that  every  extravagance  is 
followed  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes 
by  a  reaction. 

There  are  two  distinct  dangers,  as 
I  see  it,  in  advertising  that  resorts 
to  unusual  devices  for  attention.  The 
first  is  the  danger  of  attracting  at- 
tention only  to  the  advertisement 
itself  instead  of  to  the  product  it  is 
intended  to  promote.  How  often 
does  someone  lay  before  you  an  open 
magazine  or  newspaper  and  say 
"Now  thcic  is  a  clever  advertise- 
ment!" But  does  he  add,  "I'm  going 
to  answer  that,"  or  "I'm  going  to 
get  some  of  that  this  afternoon?" 
He  does  not.  The  advertisement, 
through  its  own  cleverness,  has 
pushed  the  product  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  second  danger  of  attention 
shouting  is  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in 
the  serious  business  of  advertising 
itself,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
serious,  certainly,  to  advertising 
men. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  ad- 
vertising had  its  inception  in  stunt 
form  and  it  has  been  trying  to  out- 
live it  ever  since.  The  bombast  of 
the  side  show  barker  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  circus  poster,  gave 


XAIViPLES  of  current  adver- 
tising in  which  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  attention  vahie. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Sumner  raises 
the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
stress  too  heavily  this  element  by 
calling  into  service  illustrations 
not  entirely  relevant  to  the  subject 


advertisiii;^-  a  hoi'ilagc  from  which 
it  has  gradually  emerged  because 
men  of  vision  saw  its  power  as  a 
business  force.  There  are  still  those 
who  insist  upon  flippantly  referring 
to  it  as  the  "advertising  game,"  and 
every  time  they  use  that  expression 
they  lay  another  log  for  advertising 
to  hurdle. 

Advertising  is  in  a  stronger  po- 
sition today  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  better  able  to  justify  its  own 
case  and  demonstrate  its  value  in 
economic  distribution.  But  there 
are  still  those  ready  to  lay  it  by  the 
ears  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

MAYBE  I'm  way  off  on  this 
whole  question,  but  I  have  a 
very  definite  conviction  that  most 
folks  can  be  interested  in  anything 
that  really  interests  them.  I  believe 
that  every  product  or  service  offered 
by  a  reputable  concern  that  serves  a 
useful  purpose  can  be  interestingly 
presented  without  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  too  spectacular  methods 
to  get  attention. 

The  greatest  single  advancement 
ever  made  in  selling  methods  was 
the  discovery  that  the  thing  to  sell 
was  not  the  article  itself,  but  its  uses 
and  enjoyments  and  advantages. 
The  application  of  that  principle  to 
advertising  has  changed  the  pages  of 
our  periodicals  from  catalog  pages 
to  pages  teeming  with  human  in- 
terest. 

Advertising  that  serves  a  real 
purpose,  advertising  that  tells  us 
through    picture    and    story   of   new 


1)11  )••    "No,  uiu  niDST 

"I  think  I  did" 


BOND 


uses  and  new  enjoyments,  has  in- 
fluenced beyond  calculation  our 
whole  standard  of  living.  It  has 
taught  us  the  rules  of  health  and 
prompted  us  to  buy  foods,  it  has 
made  a  virtue  of  cleanliness  and  led 
us  to  use  more  soap,  it  has  en- 
couraged care  of  the  teeth  and  made 
us  buy  more  tooth  paste,  it  has 
stimulated  pride  in  personal  appear- 
ance and  we  have  bought  more 
clothes,  it  has  shown  us  how  to  rest 
and  we  have  bought  better  beds  and 
mattresses,  it  has  inspired  us  to  live 
in  lovelier  homes  and  we  have  bought 
rugs  and  furniture,  it  has  shown  us 
how  to  save  time  and  we  have  bought 
kitchen  cabinets  and  modern  office 
equipment,  it  has  shown  us  the  joy 
of  open  roads  and  we  have  bought 
enough  motor  cars  to  carry  our 
entire  population  at  one  time  to  one 
grand  outdoor  picnic. 

Advertising  has  done  all  these 
things  by  being  interesting  to  people 
who  are  always  ready  to  be  in- 
terested, not  by  merely  attracting 
attention,  too  often  to  itself  alone. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  book 
advertisement,  but  many  years  ago 
the  man  who  was  I  believe  the  first 
advertising  counselor  wrote  a  book 
that  should  be  constantly  within 
reach  of  every  advertising  man  who 
struggles  with  this  problem  of 
getting  the  public  to  listen.  It  is  a 
little  book  called  "Imagination  in 
Business,"  by  Lorin  F.  Deland.  It 
points  out  very  clearly  the  difference 
between  "imagination"  and  "inven- 
tion." The  "imagined"  appeal  is 
sound.  The  "invented"  appeal  Is 
artificial.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  you  will  find  it  mighty  in- 
teresting to  put  the  advertisement 
you  have  just  written — or  just  paid 
for — to  this  test.  Is  it  imagined  or 
invented?  The  answer  is  pretty 
likely  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  re- 
sponse  it  will  bring. 
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Do  We  Pay  Too  Much  For 
Attention? 

In  Our  Struggles  to  Have  Our  Advertisements 
Noticed,  Have  We  Sacrificed  Too  Much? 

By  S,  H.  Giellerup 


AN  imp  o  s  s  i  b  1  e 
number  of  ad- 
.vertise  m  e  n  t  s 
have  been  published 
in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  At  least  twenty 
million  will  go  forth 
on  hopeful  errands 
this  year,  each  of 
them  being  repro- 
duced from  five  to 
five  million  times. 
Certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  public 
than  advertising,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  nothing  could 
throw  more  light  on 
our  own  efTort.s  than 
the  opinion  of  the 
public  regarding 
them.  We  are  con- 
stantly professing  ex- 
pert knowledge  of 
what  the  public  thinks 
of  other  people  and 
their  products;  let  us 
inquire      now     about 

ourselves  and  what  it      ^^^^^=^=^=^=^=^^^=^^^^==^^= 
thinks  of  our  work. 

Without  question,  the  public  to-  titled  "The  Terewth."  It  appeared 
day  has  a  higher  opinion  of  adver-  originally  in  G.  K.'s  Weekly,  London, 
tising  men  than   it   had  twenty-five    and  is  a  criticism  of  advertising  by 


^HE  editor  and  the  advertiser  both  strive  for  our  attention 

as  we  thumb  throuifh  any  publication.     Each  must  obtain 

it  or  he  will  have  failed  in  his  purpose.     But  uiore  important 

still    is    Remembrance,    without    which    nothinfi    is    achieved 


years    ago.      No    longer    do    we    en 
counter     upon 
signs    reading. 


layman.  In  it,  the  author  con 
nhospitable  doors  demns  English  advertising  as  es- 
No  admittance     to    sentially    untruthful   and   not   to   be     vertising. 


sterling  worth  of  the 
banker,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  engineer.  He  is 
a  snap-doodle  sort  of 
Iiarty,  flashing  bril- 
liant suggestions  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a 
short-circuited  trolley 
wire. 

Perhaps  the  novel- 
ists  and    playwrights 
are  wrong  about  this. 
Perhaps    they    misin- 
terpret   the     public's 
ideas.    We    must    ad- 
mit,    however,     that 
they  are  not  without 
some  justification.  The 
people's  conception  of 
what    constitutes    ad- 
vertising   is    strange 
indeed.   I   have  heard 
it   claimed    that   such 
philan  t  h  r  o  p  i  e  s  as 
Rockefeller's      and 
Carnegie's  were  made 
primarily    for    adver- 
tising purposes.  When 
Ford  adopts  a  six  dol- 
^=     lar    a    day    minimum 
wage,      or      America 
adopts  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas!" 
as    its    temporary    national    anthem, 
our   neighbors   adopt    a    "You   can't 
fool    me"    expression    and    tell    each 
other  that  it  is  all  done  for  the  ad- 


beggars,     pedlars     and     advertising    taken    seriously.     Such    a    criticism 
men."     Yet,   while   the    business   of    could  not  be  made  of  American  ad- 


advertising  has  become  one  that 
deemed  highly  desirable,  I  am  afraid 


These  and  other  circumstances 
make  the  public's  attitude  plain. 
People  think  us  superficial,  insincere. 


vertising,  although  some  of  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  our  trouser-legs  Somehow  our  work  has  given  them 
the  public  still  looks  upon  it  with  a  are  still  spattered  with  the  mud  of  an  opinion  not  entirely  favorable, 
sort  of  knowing  wink.  Allusions  to  charlatanism.  Professional  men  may  What  is  there  about  advertisements 
it  as  a  sort  of  "trick"  business  are  be  right  to  abhor  advertising.  They  to  produce  such  an  impression?  Are 
occasionally  made.  Many  consider  may  be  wrong.  But  they  are  part  of  they  really  superficial  and  insincere? 
it  a  "game"  wherein  fat  salaries  are  the  public,  and  as  such  contribute  to  The  majority  of  advertisements  at- 
paid  to  those  who  can  think  up  clever  public  opinion.  tempt  to  convey  information.  The 
stunts,  dash  off  snappy  slogans,  and  Novelists  and  playwrights,  on  the  reader  also  secures  information 
by  some  simple  ingenuity  work  other  hand,  utilize  advertising  to  the  from  the  articles  and  news  items, 
miracles  with  slipping  businesses.  full;  yet  what  is  their  opinion  of  Let  us  compare,  therefore,  the  adver- 
In  the  Sept.  9,  1925,  issue  of  the  it?  The  advertising  man  of  play  tiser's  pages  with  the  editor's  pages. 
Fortnightly    was    an    article    en-    and    story    has    little    of    the    solid  which  must,  if  they  are  to  survive, 
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What's  the  matter  with  the  men 
who  a/most  succeed? 
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OUR  first  recollections  of  scare  copy  date  back  to  the  horrendous  era  in  which  pleasant  niorn- 
ing  coffee  cups  sprouted  waving  octopus  tenacles.  That  was  the  wallop  packed  by  those 
who,  back  in  the  gav  nineties,  would  seU  us  substitutes  for  strong  drink.  And  now  in  the  more 
enlightened  middle' nineteen-twenties,  the  scare  copy  hook  is  stiU  present,  but  as  Postum  does 
it,  coffee-fatigue  is  pictured  as  a  most  aristocratic  ailment.  The  series  is  notable  tor  both  the 
interest  of  its  copy  and  the  uniform  excellence  of  its  illustrations. 
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The  Psychography  of 
Advertising  Copy 

Why  Advertising  Mirrors  the  Character  of 
the  Advertiser 

By  Marsh  K.  Poivers 


IN  the  writing  of  biojrraphy  in 
recent  years  a  new  trend  has 
been  evident,  a  movement  suffi- 
ciently well  marked  and  defined  to 
have  earned  a  name  of  its  own.  The 
new  trend  subordinates  the  i-estric- 
tions  of  strict  chronological  sequence 
and  makes  no  effort  to  include  all 
possible  details  of  incident  and  cross 
reference.  Instead  the  primary  aim 
is  to  arrive  at  and  interpret  motives 
and  thus  reveal  inner  chai-acteris- 
tics. 

The  term  selected  to  identify  this 
movement  is  the  coined  word  "psy- 
chography." Among  writers  whos3 
works  are  considered  examples  of  the 
new  movement  are  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, Lytton  Strachey,  M.  B.  Werner 
and  a  fellow-member  of  the  writer'.--, 
amazingly  inky-fingered  college  class, 
Meade  Minnigerode.  In  greater  or 
less  degree  all  of  these  are  primar- 
ily intent  on  discovering  and  reveal- 
ing the  permanent  traits  of  charac- 
ter of  their  subjects. 

The  phrase  "psychography,"  how- 
ever, has  its  advertising  application 
as  well  as  its  biographical  use. 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  thought 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  "all 
that  your  prospect  sees  of  your  ad- 
vertising program  is  the  message 
you  print  for  his  attention."  Con- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  the  pros- 
pect applies  the  principle  of  "psy- 
chography" to  what  you  print  in  the 
effort  to  estimate  how  much  credence 
he  should  place  in  your  statements. 
What  you  say,  how  you  say  it  and 
how  you  display  it — all  pour  auto- 
matically into  his  mental  test-tube 
for  personal  analysis  of  your  char- 
acter and  reliability. 

A  recent  article  in  the  architec- 
tural journal,  Pencil  Points,  con- 
tains two  paragraphs  well  woi-th  re- 
producing in  this  connection.  Veteran 
copy  writers  will  recognize  the  essen- 
tial truth  in  the  following  state- 
ments : 

Someone  has  said,  "A  man  can't 
paint    a    picture    bigger    than    he    is." 


That  doctrine  is  fundamental.  A  man 
cannot  make  a  design  better  than  he  is! 
To  him  who  knows  how  to  read  it,  your 
work  will  always  look  just  like  you. 
If  you  express  weakness  or  insincerity, 
so  will  your  work.  If  you  express 
nervousness  and  jerkiness,  your  design 
will  show  interference  of  motives.  You 
will  choose  broken  pediments  and  inter- 
rupted outlines  as  a  natural  result  of 
your  nervousness,  whereas  if  you  are 
robust  and  calm  you  will  select  strong 
forms  and  masses,  simpler  surfaces, 
fewer  motives,  and  get  carrying  power 
in   your   principal   shadows. 

If  you  are  expressing  weakness  and 
evasiveness  physically  and  morally, 
your  designs  will  betray  it  in  conflict- 
ing motives  and  apologetic  or  imitative 
subterfuges;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
ai-e  a  devotee  of  frankness  and  honesty, 
your  designs  will  show  it. 

AT  first  glance  it  might  seem  that 
^no  matter  how  accurately  the 
above  comments  apply  to  the  ar- 
chitectural draftsman's  task,  the 
analogy  to  advertising  is  decidedly 
remote,  since  so  great  a  bulk  of  ad- 
vertising copy  in  publications  is  not 
written  by  the  advertisers  themselves 
but  by  writers  in  the  advertising 
agencies  of  their  selection.  The  ar- 
gument might,  therefore,  be  plau- 
sibly advanced  that  the  reader  of  an 
advertisement  who  sought  to  analyze 
an  advertiser's  character  from  a 
printed  message  was  actually,  though 
unwittingly,  analyzing  the  character 
of  an  individual  copy-writer. 

Experienced  copy-writers  know 
otherwise.  They  know  that,  willy- 
nilly,  their  work  reflects  the  institu- 
tions whose  commodities  or  services 
they  are  presenting  through  the 
printed  page.  And  they  know,  too, 
from  bitter  experience,  that  it  is 
etfoi-t  largely  wasted  to  attempt  to 
lift  an  advertiser  by  his  own  boot- 
straps and  a  slow  process  to  meta- 
morphose him  by  the  power  of  print- 
er's ink.  There  is  an  architectural 
parallel  to  this  truth  also.  At  an- 
other point  in  his  article,  Mr.  Breiby, 
previously  quoted,  explains — 

No  matter  how  clever  an  individual 
draftsman  may  be  in  draftsmanship  or 


disigii,  his  work  must  always  be  gov- 
oined  by  those  from  whom  he  receives 
his  income  for  service  rendered,  and 
though  particular  drawings  will  tell  of 
individual  ability,  the  influence  of  the 
master  designer,  who  is  the  architect, 
must  always  be  felt,  and  the  draftsman 
must  follow  the  traditions  of  the  par- 
ticular office  where  he  is  employed. 

Now,  let  us  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  assertion,  "A  man  can't  paint 
a  picture  bigger  than  he  is,"  and  its 
corollary,  "If  you  express  weakness 
or  insincerity,  so  will  your  work." 
The  advertising  example  of  weakness 
is  the  advertiser  who  cannot  "stay 
put" — who  changes  his  program  be- 
fore any  progress  could  prove  suc- 
cessful, who  is  continually  aiming  his 
advertising  at  new  targets,  whose 
advertising  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
flux  and  hence  achieves  for  him  no 
clear-cut  and  definite  reputation.  No 
copy-writer  can  permanently  conceal 
such  an  advertiser's  basic  unrelia- 
bility of  character  and  purpose.  Be- 
hind such  an  advertising  policy  (if 
it  can  be  called  a  policy)  there  will 
almost  always  be  found  similar  in- 
herent weaknesses  in  product  and 
sales-methods  which  the  advertising, 
in  some  miraculous  and  unexplained 
manner,  is  counted  upon  to  offset. 

AREN'T  there  too  many  individual- 
i_ities  contributed  to  the  final 
printed  advertisement  to  peiTnit  it 
to  be  the  picture  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, especially  since,  more  often 
than  not,  that  individual  is  actually 
a  corporation  or  a  partnership? 

Fortunately,  the  answer  is  "No." 

Fundamental  characteristics  per- 
sist, even  though  soft-pedalled  now 
and  then  in  individual  insertions, 
and  the  advertising,  over  a  period  of 
months,  inevitably  and  accurately  re- 
flects them,  for  the  reader's  benefit 
and  protection. 

The  blow-hard  insists  on  superla- 
tives— is  not  satisfied  without  a  lib- 
eral application  of  "mosts"  and 
"ests" — and  thereby  betrays  himself. 

The    rigidly    conscientious   adver- 
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The  Plutocrat  in  Overalls 

By  Gilbert  L.  Parks 


WITHIN  the  past 
half  year  a  slight 
rash  of  complaint 
has  broken  out  in  the 
public  print,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  dis- 
tress of  the  so-called 
better  classes.  The  rapid 
industrial  expansion  since 
the  war  has  wrought  a 
change,  which  economists, 
used  to  dealing  with 
broad  running  averages 
and  the  decennial  senses, 
are  beginning  to  realize 
Approximately  300,0t)ii 
families,  out  of  the  total 
of  27,000,000,  have  yearly 
incomes  of  $10,000,  or 
better.  But  it  is  not  the 
wealth  of  individuals  in 
America  which  is  most 
notable;  it  is  the  general 
standard  of  well  being 
among  the  masses. 

Only  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  vogue  of 
cartoon  humor,  in  which 
the  plumber  and  the  ^ 
laborer  were  depicted  as 
going  to  work  in  automobiles, 
day,    it    is    far    too    ordinary 


©   Undfnvood 

THE  condition  of  labor  in  America  today  is  far  bet- 
ter than  it  has  ever  been  anywhere.  Wage  rates 
have  increased  128  per  cent  since  before  the  War,  while 
the  increase  in  prices  is  only  70  per  cent  higher.  The 
time-honored  picture  of  the  average  middle-class 
home  must  be  erased  from  the  advertiser's  mind,  for 
there  i.s  practically  no  middle  class  in  this  country  today 


funny.     The  vanishing  middle  class    a  radio. 


To-    they  will  live  in  crowded  tenements,     the 
to    be    but  they  will  keep  a  car,  a  piano,  and    America's  plutocracy 


ups  which  are  given  in 
the  prideful  manner  of 
the  publican  thanking  the 
Lord  that  people  do  not 
realize  the  actual  poverty 
buried  beneath. 

The  author  of  "Living 
on  the  Ragged  Edge" 
says:  "We  have  seriously 
tried  to  cut  down  in  every 
possible  way,  but  we  are 
either  too  obstinate  or  to 
weak  to  alter  our  most 
fundamental  ideals  of 
what  life  should  afford  us 
and  our  children.  Perhaps 
we  lay  emphasis  on  the 
wrong  things  as  necessi- 
ties." 

Obviously,  the  things 
which  she  lays  emphasis 
on  are  not  to  any  great 
degree  the  visible  mani- 
festations of  wealth 
which  our  national  adver- 
tisers are  most  concerned 
i  n  distributing.  The 
laborer  in  America,  some 

;^      of  the  newer  critics  com- 
plain, has  been  dazzled  by 

materialistic      conception      of 
When  skilled 


compels  a  readjustment  of  cur- 
rent business  methods,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  advertising,  and,  as 
always  before,  those  first  to  sense 
the  new  order  will  capture  the  mar- 
kets of  the  oncoming  generation. 

Of  the  20,200,000  motor  vehicles 
now  registered  throughout  the  coun- 
try, 17,700,000  are  passenger  cars- 
more  than  a  car  to  every  three  in- 
come receivers.  One  manufacturer 
reports  that  of  his  sales  last  year  on 
a  car  priced  between  $500  and 
$1,000,  between  65  and  70  per  cent  attempting 
went  to  wage  earners.     Other  inves-    custom 


Yet  advertisers  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  conceive  this  change.  They 
still  retain  the  mental  image  of  a 
typical  family  to  whom  they  address 
all  their  sales  efforts,  but  it  is  a 
before-the-war  conception.     A  trace 


labor  demands  a  wage  increase,  and 
such  demands  have  been  markedly 
successful,  it  has  its  eye  on  tangible 
luxuries. 

Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould,  writ- 
ing in  Harper's  on  "The  Plight  of 
the    Genteel,"    makes    a    very    clear 


tated  scorn  still  prevails  at  distinction  between  the  tangible  lux- 
uries desired  and  obtained  by  the 
wage  earners  and  the  aesthetic  satis- 
factions which  so  nearly  exhaust  the 
buying  power  of  the  professional 
class. 

She  writes,  "Being  householders, 
we  are  the  employers,  if  you  like — 
in  however  small  a  way — of  butch- 
ers, grocers,  carpenters,  electricians, 
cab    drivers,    and    laundresses.     We 


the  vulgar  taste  of  the  masses. 

IN  the  December  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazhie    an    anonymous    author 
details    poignantly    the    trials    of    a 
member  of  the  professional  class  in 
live    in    accord    with 
inadequate    income. 


tigations  show  this  is  fairly  typical.     Today,    there    is    no    middle    class, 
not   only   of   other   low   priced   cars.     People  are  either  rich  or  poor,  and 

but  with  all  cars,  say  up  to  $2,000.    the  members  of  the  one  time  middle  want  their  services  and  their  provi 

Secretary  Hoover  has  pointed  out    class    group    are    today    most    often  sions;    they    want    our    money;    we 

that  according  to  the  United  States    poor.       Inside    the    home    we    find  might   conceivably  envy   them  their 

Department    of    Labor,    wage    rates    penny    wisdom    in    small   economies,  motor  cars,  their  fur  coats,  and  their 

are  128  per  cent  above  1913,  while    the   kind   of   wisdom   that   dulls   the  bank  balances;  they  envy  us  nothing 

prices  are  but  70  per  cent  above  that     edge  of  90  per  cent  of  all  national  that  we  have.     Our  intangible  pos- 

advertisers'     messages,    that    there  sessions,  such  as  they  are,  arouse  no 

may   be   the  pound   folly   of   "living  desire     and     no     emulation     within 

on  a  nice  street,"   "having  a  nurse  them.'" 

for    the    baby,"    club    dues,    church  Later:   "Travel,   the   opera,   books 

contributions,     and     charity     hold-  and  pictures?    We  do  not  have  them 

[continued  on  page  56] 


base. 

Working  people,  today,  prize  lux- 
uries above  all  else.  They  will  cut 
down  their  expenditures  for  cloth- 
ing,   they    will    economize    in    food. 
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Acceleration 

THE  recent  news  that  Daniel  Guggenheim  has 
created  a  fund  of  $2,500,000  for  the  promotion  of 
aviation  has  considerable  significance  aside  from  its 
size,  in  that  it  means  that  the  "art"  of  flying  will 
receive  very  definite  acceleration  beyond  that  usually 
supplied  to  a  new  art  by  necessity  or  commercial 
considerations. 

Picture  the  accelerating  influence  if  a  fund  pro- 
portionately large  had  been  placed  at  Gutenberg's 
disposal  when  the  printing  press  and  movable  type 
were  in  their  infancy,  or  if  the  steam  engine  or  the 
steam-boat  or  the  telephone  had  been  backed  by  mil- 
lions in  the  early  stages  of  their  development. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  fact  of  this  fund  that  is 
now  placed  to  the  credit  of  aviation  that  stirs  our 
imagination:  it  is  the  thought  that  in  the  future  every 
new  art  that  promises  to  serve  mankind  will  have  its 
friends  who  will  come  forward,  as  Mr.  Guggenheim 
has  done,  and  place  large  fortunes  at  its  disposal  that 
the  world  shall  not  have  to  wait.  Nor  is  this  without 
commercial  significance:  it  means  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  industries  and  markets,  once  their  prom- 
ise looms  on  the  world's  horizon. 

©>!&« 

Listerine's  Advertising  Experience 

FROM  a  financial  advertisement  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press,  we  extract  this  significant  para- 
graph concerning  the  advertising  experiences  of  The 
Lambert  Company: 

The  company's  advertising  of  Listerine  has  had  an  un- 
usual record.  Starting  with  practically  no  expenditure  in 
1921,  each  monthly  increase  in  advertising  has  been  met 
during  that  month  by  an  increase  in  profit  as  great  as  the 
advertising  increase  and  a  substantial  additional  profit. 
The  growth  of  our  advertising  expenditure  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1925  our  advertising  expenses  were  about 
$2,100,000,  and  in  1926  they  will  exceed  $3,000,000.  .  .  . 
During  the  last  four  years  we  have  spent  over  $4,400,000  in 
advertising. 


Boomerangs 

A  CERTAIN  large  industrial  concern  recently 
learned  in  a  very  definite  way  why  it  is  poor 
business  to  knock  competing  products. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  one  of  its  engineers 
wrote  a  report  comparing  his  company's  device  with 
a  competing  device  which  operates  on  a  different 
principle.  He  recommended  that  this  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  company's  advertising  and  selling,  fea- 
turing the  advantages  of  his  company's  principle  and 
showing  up  the  weaknesses  of  the  other  principle  so 
pointedly  as  to  be  inescapable. 

The  advertising  manager  and  the  agency  which 
serves  this  advertiser  were  both  against  this  on  the 
general  ground  that  knocking  is  poor  salesmanship. 

Last  month  the  company  bought  out  the  competing 
company  and  took  over  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
its  device,  which  enjoys  a  considerable  popularity. 
It  is  now  laying  plans  for  a  doubly  profitable  business, 


selling  the  two   devices  to   two   diflferent   schools   of 
engineering  thought. 

Charlie  King  Is  Dead 

A  COLORED  man  died  the  other  day  whose  passing 
is  a  loss  to  many  of  our  readers.  True,  he  occupied 
a  minor  position  in  the  world  of  advertising,  but  his 
death  is  mourned  by  several  hundred  men  who  will  long 
remember  him  for  his  dignity,  his  simple  courtesy, 
and  his  rare  ability  to  remember  names  and  faces,  and 
the  firms  they  represented. 

The  Magazine  Club  is  collecting  a  fund  for  Charlie 
King's  family — not  because  it  is  in  any  immediate 
financial  need,  but  as  a  gracious  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  fellow  worker.  In  honoring  Charlie  King,  for  20 
years  reception  clerk  at  the  Batten  Agency,  advertising 
is  honoring  itself. 

Returned  with  Rate  Card 

THE  Inland  Press  Association  took  an  obvious  step 
last  week,  and  one  which  we  think  is  justified, 
when  it  decided  that  the  reams  of  matter  received  by 
its  members  from  press  agents  be  returned — not  to 
the  press  agent  but  to  the  advertiser — with  an  adver- 
tising rate  card. 


H.  R.  8586 

ON  January  29  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit  the  carry- 
ing by  the  mails  of  any  newspaper,  circular,  pamphlet 
or  publication  containing  any  advertisement  for  the 
sale  of  any  pistol  or  revolver.     It  says: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: 

"That  no  newspaper,  circular,  pamphlet,  or  publication  of 
any  kind  containing  any  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  any 
pistol  or  revolver,  shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the 
mails  of  the  United  States,  or  be  delivered  by  any  post- 
master or  letter  carrier.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  send  or 
cause  to  be  sent  anything  to  be  conveyed  or  delivered  by 
mail  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  shall 
knowingly  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  by  mail  anything 
herein  forbidden  to  be  carried  by  mail,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both;  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years.  Any  person  violating  any 
provision  of  this  section  may  be  tried  and  punished  either 
in  the  district  in  which  the  unlawful  matter  or  publication 
was  mailed,  or  to  which  it  was  carried  by  mail  for  delivery 
according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  in  which  it  was  caused 
to  be  delivered  by  mail  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed." 

This  bill  is  similar  to  other  bills  that  have  been  up 
before  and  we  suspect  that  it  will  share  a  similar  fate. 
But  it  again  indicates  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
In  our  opinion  the  organized  interests  of  publishing 
and  of  advertising  could  profitably  study  and  take 
action  on  the  subject  rather  than  have  legislation 
pa.ssed  that  says:  This  is  against  the  law!  In  other 
words,  if  any  housecleaning  is  advisable  or  necessary, 
it  should  come  from  within  the  industry  rather  than 
from  without. 
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The  Travel  Blurber 

By  Charles  W.  Stokes 


THE  other  day,  there 
came  into  my  office  a 
prosperous  -  a  p  pearing 
middle-aged  man,  the  presi- 
dent (his  card  said)  of  a 
manufacturing  company. 

"I  want  you,"  he  said,  "to 
read  these  poems,  and  see 
how  X.  affected  my  wife." 
He  mentioned  one  of  the  most 
famous  resorts  on  our  line. 
"She  was  there  only  three 
days,"  he  continued  proudly, 
"and  she  wrote  those  sonnets. 
She  writes  quite  a  lot  of 
sonnets." 

What  could  one  do?  The 
poems,  six  in  number,  were 
supposed  to  express  different 
moods  into  which  X.  had 
struck  the  poetess  all  of  a 
heap.  They  weren't  exactly 
rotten,  but  they  would  never 
jar  either  William  Shakespeare  or 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  out  of 
the  sonnet  kingrow. 

"Well?"  said  I,  feeling  for  the 
secret  push-button  that  would  bring 
a  boy  rushing  in  with  the  message 
that  the  passenger  traffic  manager 
wanted  me  at  once. 

"I  was  wondering  whether  you 
would  like  to  buy  them.  It  seems  to 
me  they  would  be  of  considerable 
value  in  your  advertising." 

I  was  very  patient  with  him.  I  ex- 
plained how  X.  was  the  best  adver- 
tised resort  in  America,  how  its  ex- 
traordinary individuality  had  in- 
spired poets,  painters,  and  writers 
to  the  highest  frenzy  of  creativeness, 
how  what  was  left  over  we  preferred 
to  write  ourselves,  how  the  public 
doesn't  like  highbrow  stuff  in  rail- 
road advertising,  and  how  railroads 
are  just  like  other  people  who  adver- 
tise, anyway,  in  being  rather  squeam- 
ish about  using  sonnets. 

"The  only  reason  I  took  the  trouble 
to  show  them  to  you,"  he  said  indig- 
nantly, "was  because  they  struck  me 
as  being  so  much  better  than  the 
punk  stuff  you're  using  now.  I  wish 
you  good-day!" 

And  there  you  were !  It  only  need- 
ed him  to  say  that  he  was  a  large 
stockholder  and  would  see  the  presi- 
dent immediately;  we  have  so  many 
like  that  that  we  keep  a  special  form 
letter. 

In  modern  travel  literature  there 


are  only  two  types.  Firstly,  there 
is  the  rather  mauve  type,  which  is 
usually  serialized  in  e.xpensive 
monthly  magazines  and  later  issued 
in  book  form  at  prices  considerably 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  proletariat; 
and,  secondly,  there  is  the  railroad 
type,  which  is  gladly  yours  for  the 
asking,  without  money  and  without 
price.  One  of  the  intelligentsia  has 
been  cutting  enough  to  say  that  rail- 
road literature  is  the  "blurb  of 
travel." 

THE  railroad  folder  has  been 
blamed  for  many  things,  from 
the  so-called  "curse  of  tripperism"  to 
the  empty  cans  that  litter  the  Na- 
tional Parks.  It  has  been  accused  of 
causing  forest  fires,  vulgarizing  na- 
ture, and  decimating  the  elk  herds  in 
Montana. 

The  "blurb,"  if  you  remember,  is 
the  snappy  little  synopsis  which 
publishers  print  on  the  "jackets"  of 
new  books,  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  hesitant  purchaser,  and  is  much 
despised  and  bedevilled  by  book- 
reviewers. 

In  a  few  weeks  now,  gentle  reader, 
you  will  be  wondering  where  you 
will  spend  your  vacation.  Do  you 
get  out  an  encyclopaedia  —  or  an 
atlas?  Do  you  really  consult  your 
own  intelligence  at  all?  No;  you 
get  a  few  score  of  railroad  folders 
from  obliging  ticket-agents,  and 
spend  the  next  few  nights  torn  be- 


tween the  rival  attractions  of 
Yosemite  and  Atlantic  City. 
One  thing  you  never  do  give 
the  railroad  folder  its  due 
credit  for;  it  has  made  Amer- 
icans the  most  inveterate  race 
of  travelers  on  the  face  of  the 
world. 

Wasn't  it  Shakespeare  who 
said  "home  keeping  youth 
hath  ever  homely  wit?"  In 
other  words,  the  tourist  who 
goes  tearing  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  who  gives  us  high- 
brows such  a  hearty  laugh — 
he  is  the  trade  which  follows 
ihe  flag.  He  has  built  Cali- 
I'ornia,  and  has  helped  the 
1  stern  coasts  of  Massachusetts 
and    Maine    into    a    state    of 

I      opulence.     He    is    the    bully 

boy  with  the  glass  eye  to 
whom  the  Italians  and  the  Dal- 
matians and  Roumanians  and  the 
Bermudians  and  the  Bahamians  bow 
down  and  worship. 

Railroad  companies  use  a  diversity 
of  advertising — some  more  than 
others,  truly,  but  all  some.  But  they 
all  agree  that  the  illustrated  folder  is 
the  keystone  of  their  advertising 
arch.  They  don't  need  it,  of  course, 
to  sell  a  round-trip  ticket,  good  for 
return  on  day  of  issue  only,  but  they 
simply  couldn't  exist  without  it  when 
they  go  gunning  after  tourist  busi- 
ness. American  tourists  love  to  get 
a  multiplicity  of  travel  literature 
and  gloat  over  it  months  before  they 
make  up  their  minds  where  they  are 
going. 

The  travel  complex  is  rather  inter- 
esting. On  the  one  hand  the  average 
American  traveler  is  so  critical  of 
defects.  He  will  kick  like  a  steer  if 
he  doesn't  get  service  or  if  the 
Lover's  Leap  isn't  just  exactly  where 
the  picture  says  it  is.  Your  bouquet 
of  blurbs  must  be  at  least  99  and 
forty-four  hundredths  pure.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  so  pathetically 
eager  to  be  hornswoggled  into  believ- 
ing that  he  has  just  taken  the  best 
trip  on  earth,  and  that  there  was  not 
one  cent  of  his  dollar  for  which  he 
did  not  get  full  value.  He  pays  you 
(the  transportation  company  which 
is  at  that  moment  handling  him)  the 
sincere  compliment  )f  blotting  all 
competing  attractions,  past,  present 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68] 
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Grocery  Jobbers  Are  Moving 
Small -Townward 

By  G.  H.  Cleveland 


THE  most  recent  development  in 
the  grocery  jobbing  business 
seems  to  be  a  back-to-the-farm 
movement  of  city  jobbers.  Small 
town  jobbers  have  apparently  fared 
better  than  their  big  city  brothers 
during  recent  years;  but  now  the  big 
city  jobbers  have  awakened  to  this 
fact,  and  are  putting  considerably 
more  effort  into  going  after  country 
business. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  city  jobber 
is  through  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  groceries  in  large 
cities? 

All  of  those  interested  in  the  gro- 
cery business  have  watched  the 
struggles  of  city  jobbers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  big  houses,  in  their  ef- 
fort to  retain  their  city  business  and 
to  make  a  profit.  Handicapped  by 
their  overhead  because  of  maintain- 
ing large  warehouses  and  consid- 
erable numbers  of  employees,  they 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
peting with  small  jobbei-s. 

We  have  watched  these  big  jobbers 
try  the  cash  and  carry  plan,  have 
seen  them  try  to  assure  themselves  of 
a  certain  volume  by  price  or  adver- 
tising concessions  to  groups  of  re- 
tailers who  signed  up  to  buy  exclu- 
sively through  them.  There  have 
been  other  schemes,  but  they  have 
not  resulted  in  progress. 

The  result  is  that  right  now  we 
are  seeing  many  consolidations  of 
city  jobbing  houses  and  changes  in 
ownership.  One  of  the  most  recent 
changes  in  ownership  would  be  hu- 
morous if  it  were  not  sad.  It  mai'ks 
the  passing  of  some  old-timers,  and 
the  coming  into  power  of  a  small 
town  jobber  who  has  bought  controll- 
ing interest  in  this  big  city  wholesale 
house.  The  way  the  story  books  all 
used  to  read  was  that  the  big  city 
fellow  swallowed  the  small  town 
chap. 

There  is  no  authentic  evidence  that 
chain  stores  are  on  the  wane,  and  as 
long  as  they  maintain  their  present 
volume  they  will  be  sold  direct  by 
most  manufacturers.  Although  chain 
stores  only  control  a  portion  of  the 
business,  yet  it  is  of  sufficient  size  in 
most  big  cities  to  make  the  possible 


volume  for  the  jobbers  far  too  small. 
None  of  us  know  whether  it  is  ac- 
tually the  intention  of  the  A.  &  P. 
Company  to  try  to  have  50,000  retail 
stores  in  the  United  States;  and 
should  they  attempt  it,  anybody's 
guess  is  good  as  to  whether  they  will 
be  successful  or  not.  Apparently 
they  are  going  to  spread  out  more, 
and  this  can  also  be  expected  of  some 
of  the  other  large  chains.  Thus,  to- 
day there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  busi- 
ness for  big  city  grocery  jobbing 
houses  will  continue  to  decline. 

OF  course,  most  big  city  jobbing 
houses  have  not  concentrated 
just  on  city  business,  but  have  sold 
in  the  natural  trade  territory  outside 
of  their  city,  and  sometimes  far  be- 
yond. Also,  the  desk  jobber  has 
never  placed  any  limit  on  his  terri- 
tory as  long  as  he  could  make  a  few 
per  cent  on  the  sale,  particularly  on 
orders  where  he  could  get  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  drop  shipment. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  small  town 
jobber  is  going  to  like  to  have  his 
big  city  brother  for  a  playmate.  It 
wasn't  so  bad  when  he  just  had  to 
compete  with  the  salesmen  of  the  big 
city  jobber,  but  having  a  branch 
house  in  his  home  town  may  be  a 
difi'erent  thing  for  the  small  town 
jobber. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  back-to- 
the-farm  movement  of  the  big  city 
jobber  will  appeal  to  many  manufac- 
turers, because  the  small  town  job- 
ber has  been  their  best  friend.  In- 
dividually, the  business  of  each  small 
town  jobber  has  not  amounted  to  any- 
thing like  the  volume  from  the  big 
city  jobber,  but  as  a  rule  he  has  been 
a  much  more  consistent  friend.  The 
new  movement  just  adds  another 
problem  to  those  that  the  manufac- 
turers already  have. 

The  small  town  jobber  has  been 
loyal.  He  has  sold  many  lines  for 
years,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  competing  brands.  He 
knows  that  he  and  his  customers 
make  money  on  these  lines,  that  they 
are  satisfactory  to  users,  and  he 
isn't  interested  in  dividing  the  busi- 


ness by  taking  on  lines  made  by  com- 
petitors. 

As  a  rule  the  small  town  jobber  is 
not  a  private  label  house,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  proving  to  him  a 
great  many  things  that  have  to  be 
proved  constantly  to  city  jobbers. 
The  small  town  jobber  pays  atten- 
tion to  efforts  to  help  him,  and  his 
customers,  the  small  town  retailers, 
do  more  to  boost  individual  lines  than 
city  retailers  do. 

The  big  city  jobber,  by  establish- 
ing branches  in  the  small  town,  is 
not  going  to  help  the  situation  any, 
unless  he  buys  out  the  small  town 
jobbing  house  already  there.  The 
establishment  of  branch  houses  will 
not  create  more  business,  but  will 
divide  the  existing  business  between 
the  branch  house  and  the  local  job- 
ber. No  gain  is  made,  and  the  city 
jobber  has  simply  helped  to  extend 
the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  city  to 
the  small  town. 

The  big  Nash  chain  of  wholesale 
grocery  stores  in  the  Middle  West,  is 
apparently  convinced  that  the  future 
for  grocery  jobbing  is  in  the  small 
towns.  I  cannot  think  of  one  branch 
of  theirs  which  is  located  in  a  large 
city,  and  the  new  houses  which  they 
are  taking  on  are  all  in  small  towns. 
Their  policy  seems  to  be  the  acquir- 
ing of  existing  jobbing  houses, 
rather  than  the  starting  of  competing 
houses. 

WITH  this  back-to-the-farm 
movement,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  city 
jobbers  who  have  been  strong  pri- 
vate label  houses  to  be  more  friendly 
to  nationally  advertised  lines.  It  is 
one  thing  to  push  a  private  label 
when  a  jo|3ber  has  established  cus- 
tomers, but  when  the  number  of 
these  customers  is  reduced  and  new 
customers  have  to  be  sought,  it  costs 
too  much  money  to  buck  the  sales 
resistance  of  nationally  known  goods. 
The  chances  are  that  these  retailers 
are  satisfied  with  nationally  adver- 
tised goods  and  that  they  don't  give 
a  tinker's  dam  about  private  labels, 
even  at  a  price  concession.  A  few 
jobbers  who  started  in  a  local  way 
[continued  on  page  76J 
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Coty  and  McKesson  &  Robbins 
Exclusive  Distributor  Plans 


THE  newest  and  most  brilliantly 
successful  solution  of  time- 
honored  distribution  difficulties 
(for  concerns  adapted  to  it)  is  the 
exclusive  distributor  system. 

Nearly  fifty  companies  are  now 
operating  on  this  basis,  and  I  have 
not  yet  found  one  that  does  not  pro- 
nounce it  a  success.  In  fact  it  is  so 
successful  that  they  are  loath  to  talk 
about  it,  as  a  general  adoption  of 
the  plan  would  decrease  the  benefits 
they  derive  from  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  present 
this  subject  concretely  is  to  describe 
first  the  company  which  has  oper- 
ated it  longest  and  with  most  con- 
spicuous success,  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bins;  and  second  the  newest  and 
most  prominent  example,   Coty. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  the 
same  reasons  are  responsible  for 
nearly  all  those  adopting  the  plan, 
for  the  ills  of  the  distributive  sus- 
tem  are  fairly  alike.  Contributing 
factors  have  been  high  selling  cost, 
mounting  general  expense,  price- 
cutting  and  the  inability  under  ex- 
isting laws  to  force  a  price  mainte- 
nance  agreement.  Undoubtedly 
price-cutting  is  the  most  potent  of 
the  reasons  for  the  development  of 
the  plan,  as  Coty,  Inc.,  have  made 
the  change  practically  on  the  score 
of  eliminating  price-cutting.  Some 
•companies  have  a  mixture  of  selected 
jobbers,  as  well  as  other  methods  of 
distribution,  according  to  conditions 
and  territory.  Many  others  are 
frank  in  saying  that  the  principal 
reason  for  the  increased  use  of  se- 
lected, exclusive  jobbers  is  that  it 
gives  the  manufacturer  greater  con- 
trol of  the  conditions  under  which 
his  wares  shall  be  sold. 

If  the  jobber  is  made  a  special 
sales  agent,  as  distinguished  from 
an  exclusive  jobbing  house,  he  is 
required  to  make  less  investment  of 
money,  though  possibly  more  in 
effort.  The  goods  sold  through  him 
are  handled  in  much  the  same  way 
as  through  salesmen.  The  jobber  is 
not  a  buyer  of  goods — he  is  merely 
an  agent  operating  on  consignment, 
payment  being  made  when  the  good.s 
are  sold.     This  is  the  McKesson  & 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 

Robbins  plan.  The  jobber  so  se- 
lected finds  this  to  his  liking,  as  his 
money  is  not  tied  up  in  stock.  But 
the  manufacturer  who  hopes  to  at- 
tain national  distribution  via  this 
plan  must  have  large  resources  at 
his  command.  He  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  having  his  goods 
always  in  the  jobber's  hands,  while 
the  latter  has  every  inducement  to 
roll  up  sales,  in  that  he  alv/ays  has 
on  hand  a  stock  for  all  demands. 

Until  about  1916,  the  McKesson 
&  Robbins  concern  was  primarily  a 
jobber  in  itself,  although  it  had  done 
some  manufacturing  for  many  years 
previous  to  that  time.  It  maintained 
a  large  stock  of  drugs  and  drug 
sundries,  selling  these  to  the  drug 
trade  through  its  force  of  salesmen 
who  covered  practically  the  entire 
United  States.  As  its  own  line  of 
products  was  confined  largely  to 
such  drug  products  as  quinine,  nar- 
cotics, etc.,  there  was  no  marked 
competition  between  its  own  goods 
and  those  of  other  makers.  How- 
ever, a  company  was  organized 
under  another  name,  and,  in  turn, 
these  products  were  sold  to  other 
jobbers.     Along  about  the  time  men- 


tioned another  factory  was  built  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
line  of  household  remedies  and  simi- 
lar goods,  these  products  to  be  sold 
through  its  own  jobbing  house. 
Later  another  factory  was  built  at 
Perth  Amboy,  thus  extending  the 
manufacturing  end  considerably. 
The  company  thus  had  two  complete 
selling  organizations — one  selling  to 
the  retail  trade  from  the  wholesale 
house,  and  one  selling  to  the  whole- 
sale trade  from  the  factories. 

IN  the  meantime,  costs  of  selling 
went  up,  as  every  wholesaler  and 
manufacturer  knows.  Railway, 
hotel,  in  fact  every  sort  of  traveling 
cost  has  risen  enormously.  Under 
the  competition  which  existed  in  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  organization, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  make  some 
sort  of  readjustment.  Naturally  the 
trend  was  toward  manufacturing 
rather  than  selling.  Since  the  com- 
pany had  maintained  for  years  a 
force  of  salesmen  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  jobbing  houses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  a 
problem    of   considerable    magnitude 
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RAILWAY  CHIEF, 


GIVEN  TO  FR\N(T. 


Chicago,  Illinois, 
January   15th.   192(i. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

( Icntleinen : — 

The  fact  that  we  an-  contiruiuifr  our  ad- 
vi-rtising  for  Monarch  Cocoa  In  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  through  192(>  indicates 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  returns  from 
our  1925  advertising. 

We  believe  the  Monitor  has  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers who  have  unusual  confidence  in 
your  paper's  advertising  columns,  a  con- 
fidence that  is  deserved  because  of  your 
conscientious  censor.shij)  of  all  advertise- 
ments. 

Yours  very  truly, 

REID,  MURDOCH   &  CO., 
(Signed)      H.   W,    ARMSTRONG, 

Pre.sithnt. 
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The  Installment  Selling  Situation 
Viewed  at  Close  Range 

A  Symposium  on  a  Pertinent  Economic  Problem  by 
Men  in  Positions  to  Know  It  Best 


A  FEW  weeks  be- 
before  Presi- 
.dent  Coolidge 
approved  with  reser- 
vations the  install- 
ment selling  idea, 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn, 
president  of  the  As- 
sociated Dry  Goods 
Corporation,  said: 

"Those  who  adhere 
to  a  false  idea  of  thrift 
and  frown  upon  the 
sound  economic  princi- 
ple of  paying  for 
things  as  they  use 
them,  inflict  unneces- 
sary denial  upon  them- 
selves.       The     truly      

thrifty  man  is  the  man      — ^^-^^— ^ 
who  organizes  his  buy- 
ing in  line  with  his  resources,  present 
and   future,   not  the   man   who   hoards 
for  the  sake  of  hoarding. 

"Decent,  satisfactory,  comfortable 
living,  always  within  one's  means  of 
present  and  future  fulfillments  of  ob- 
ligations, is  necessary  to  success  in  any 
business  or  calling,  and  credit  is  neces- 
sary to  such  a  standard  of  living. 

"Figures  supplied  by  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency  show  for  the  decade 
from  1914  to  1924  the  number  of  sav- 
ings banks  decreased  from  2100  to 
1603  but  the  number  of  depositors  in- 
creased from  11  to  14  millions,  the  total 
deposits  from  4900  millions  to  8400  mil- 
lions and  the  average  amount  per  de- 
positor from  $545  to  $742. 

"Life  insurance  policies  outstanding 
increased  during  the  same  decade  from 
39  to  86  millions,  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance from  21  to  64  billion  and  the  av- 
erage policy  from  $515  to  $742. 

"Who  wants  to  go  back  to  the  pre- 
war condition  of  output,  wages  and 
standard  of  living?" 

Max  Davidson  of  Muskogee,  Okla., 
where  he  is  engaged  in  retail  busi- 
ness went  to  New  York  in  January, 
1926,  and  was  quoted  in  part  as 
follows  by  the  Daily  Neivs  Record 
(N.  Y.)  : 

"Any  installment  selling  scheme  must 
be  figured  into  the  overhead,  and  no 
store  selling  on  such  a  basis  can  under- 
sell a  cash  store.  The  retailer  offering 
goods  on  a  deferred  payment  basis 
must  not  only  figure  in  his  increased 
cost  of  doing  business  by  that  method, 
but  he  must  also  take  into  considera- 
tion his  credit  losses.  If  a  man  comes 
into  a  store  with  a  hard  luck  story  af- 


Editor's  Note 

JN  the  previous  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  we  published  an 
article,  abstracted  from  a  report  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Relations  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  which 
took  up  the  problems  of  credit  in  the  financing  of  installment 
sales.  In  that  same  illuminating  and  comprehensive  report, 
'"Installment  Merchandising,  Compilation  No.  2,"  appeared  a 
wealth  of  further  material  in  the  form  of  various  opinions  of 
the  situation,  voiced  by  men  in  positions  to  view  it  closely  from 
first  hand.  Believing  these  to  be  of  value  in  themselves,  and 
belie%'ing  the  whole  subject  of  installment  selling  to  be  of  vital 
interest  to  American  business,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent some  of  these  opinions  to  our  readers  in  symposium  form 


ter  he  has  made  the  fifth  or  sixth  pay- 
ment about  lack  of  employment,  sick- 
ness or  something  else  which  causes  an 
interruption  of  payments,  the  retailer 
is  out  of  luck.  The  customer  may  even- 
tually resume  his  payments,  but  the 
merchandise  on  his  back  has  a  very  low 
salvage  value,  and  the  merchant  is 
stuck." 

"The  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
against  the  installment  buying  system 
have  emanated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent from  manufacturers  and  trade  as- 
sociations whose  products  are  not  mar- 
keted under  this  plan,"  said  A.  R. 
Erskine,  president  of  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration. "Objection  is  made  that  in- 
stallment sales  of  automobiles  have  re- 
duced the  buying  of  clothes,  shoes,  etc., 
and  it  is  thought  that  consumers  would 
buy  more  of  these  articles  and  fewer 
automobiles,  if  credit  was  vdthdrawn. 
However,  the  consumers  would  spend 
their  money  in  either  case. 

"Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that 
these  eiforts  to  stop  installment  buying 
of  automobiles  were  successful.     What 


prosper  under  such  a 
condition  of  paralysis 
at  the  chief  industrial 
center  of  the  country? 
What  is  true  of  the  au- 
tomobile case  is  true  in 
smaller  measure  of  the 
piano,  radio,  furniture, 
and  other  industries. 
With  a  withdrawal  of 
installment  credit,  mass 
consumption  would 
shrink  tremendously, 
and  business  would 
face  a  debacle. 

"The  great  majority 
of  banks  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  favor  of  con- 
servative installment 
selling,  and  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  any  hos- 

tile     organization,     or 

■^^^^— ^—  body  of  men,  can 
switch  these  thousands 
of  banks  over  to  the  side  of  the  very 
small  minority  which  opposes  it.  In- 
stallment selling  is  legitimate  and  de- 
sirable banking  business,  and,  besides, 
the  progressive  bankers  of  the  United 
States  are  too  intelligent  to  espouse  any 
policy  which  would  wreck  national 
prosperity. 

"Contrast  present  living  conditions 
in  America  with  those  existing  in  in- 
dustrial England,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
where  wages  are  so  low  that  workmen 
only  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  Europe 
could  apreciably  correct  this  condition 
and  approach  our  standards  by  doubling 
wage  rates  and  establishing  consumer 
credits  which  would  automatically  in- 
crease consumption  and,  therefore,  em- 
ployment. This  evolution  will  occur  in 
Europe  before  America  will  go  back 
to  the  $2.50  daily  wage,  because  the 
world  will  see  the  light  of  the  new 
day." 

Part  of  a  report  by  Arthur  J. 
Morris,  President  of  the  Industrial 
Acceptance    Corporation,    is    signifi- 


would   happen  to   American   industry?  ^.^^^^  because   Mr.   Morris   is  one  of 

t!.°f/s^lor:J:!'Lfi^l'.T^L^^  ^he  best  authorities  in  the  country 

lO'per  cent  could  qualify,  the  remain-  on  the  financmg  of  installment  paper, 

ing  65  per  cent  would  have  to  do  with-  In   speaking  of  automobile  banking 

out  and  only  35  per  cent  as  many  auto-  j^g  said: 
mobiles    would    be    built.      Therefore, 

about  1,500,000  persons  would  be  "One  of  the  evils  already  charged  to 
thrown  out  of  emplovment,  and  social  automobile  progress,  and  one  to  which 
distress  would  immediately  seize  upon  we  automobile  bankers  must  necessarily 
the  industrial  region  north  of  the  Ohio  give  heed,  is  that  the  promiscuous  use 
Rjver.  of  motor  cars,  particularly  when 
"What  would  happen  to  the  manufac-  bought  on  time,  promotes  extravagance 
turers  of  clothing,  hardware  and  shoes  and  contributes  to  the  unsound  mfla- 
if  this  region  was  put  on  the  rocks?  tion  of  credit.  When  the  sale  of  auto- 
How  could  the  railroads,  banks,  mines,  mobiles  is  over-stimulated  to  such  an 
and    other    industries    of    the    country  extent  that  their  ownership  and  opera- 
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Can  the  Public  Library  Help? 

Our  Taxes  Support  an  Active  Agent  All  Too 
Little  Used  by  the  Business  Man 

By  Ethel  Cleland 

Librarian,  Business  Branch,  Indianapolis  Public  Library 


HOW  much  of  mv  goods  can  I 
sell? 
Whfre    can    I    best    sell     my 
goods? 

To  ivhom  can  I  sell  my  goods? 

To  these  questions,  which  every 
manufacturer,  every  jobber,  every 
retailer  must  ask  himself,  modern 
business,  having  developed  scientific 
methods  for  getting  at  the  correct 
answers,  says: 

Find  out  how  much,  survey  the  mar- 
ket. 

Find  where,  analyze  the  territory. 
Find  to  whom,  build  a  mailing  list. 
Industrial  research  is  definitely 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  essen- 
tial function  in  the  production  of 
goods.  More  recently,  under  the 
term  "commercial  research,"  the 
same  general  principles  which  gov- 
ern scientific  investigation  into  the 
problems  of  industry  have  been  car- 
ried over  into  the  equally  vital  field 
concerned  with  the  distribution  and 
marketing   of   the   finished   product. 

Of  the  various  developments  and 
types  of  commercial  research,  none 
are  more  important  than  the  three 
here  under  consideration:  The  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  possible  and  prob- 
able market,  the  analysis  of  prospec- 
tive selling  territory,  and  the  com- 
pilation of  a  live  list  of  presumable 
buyers.  Each  of  these  is,  after  all, 
just  a  plan  decided  upon  before  ac- 
tion begins;  o  budget  in  terms  of 
facts  and  figures  rather  than  dollars 
and  cents.  Above  all,  they  are  plans 
that  have  been  carefully  considered 
and  worked  out — plans  based  on  the 
most  recent  figures  obtainable  and 
on  absolutely  reliable  figures  and 
facts  from  authentic  sources — plans 
from  which  logical  conclusions  can 
be  di-awn  and  reasonably  correct 
forecasts  made. 

Facts  and  figures!  Just  here  is 
where  the  up-to-date  public  library, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  stead- 
ily strengthening  its  resources  to 
serve  better  the  hitherto  somewhat 
neglected  class  of  business  men  and 
women,  has  much  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  substantial  aid. 


Libraries  all  over  this  country  are 
storehouses  of  all  kinds  of  trust- 
worthy information  which  are  put 
daily  to  real  use — and  should  be  used 
a  thousand-fold  more — by  research 
departments,  both  industrial  and 
commercial,  by  bureaus  of  surveys 
following  general  and  specific  mar- 
kets, by  sales  promotion  departments, 
by  sales  managers,  by  advertising 
departments,  by  credit  men,  by  the 
forces  working  on  the  ever  shifting, 
always  elusive  mailing  lists  and,  per- 
haps most  of  all,  by  the  general 
agency  which  undertakes  all  kinds  of 
investigatory  work  for  all  types  of 
business  and  must  necessarily  be  in 
close  touch  with  many  sources  of  or- 
ganized information.  For  all  these 
specialized  departments  and  special 
workers,  the  library  stands  ready  to 
furnish  a  vast  assortment  of  facts 
and  figures  which,  interpreted  for 
the  special  problem  under  considera- 
tion, can  form  the  basis  for  future 
policies  and  campaigns. 

THE  world  of  business  would  gain 
appreciably  if  the  idea  could  be 
wiped  out  of  people's  minds  that  li- 
braries, and  especially  reference  li- 
braries, are  e.xclusively  for  students 
and  scholars  of  the  academic  type. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  reference 
volumes,  even  those  more  commonly 
in  demand  by  the  average  library 
user — such  as  encyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, almanacs,  yearbooks,  histories, 
picture  collections,  geographies  and 
atlases — are  constantly  being  con- 
sulted by  business  folks. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
have  a  record  of  how  many  times  a 
day  in  a  public  library  of  a  large 
city,  the  volumes  of  the  current  issue 
of  the  United  States  Census  with  its 
many  supplementary  volumes  and 
bulletins  are  put  to  practical  use  in 
furnishing  data  needed  for  business 
investigations.  Here  are  not  only 
the  latest  figures  as  to  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  by  states,  by 
counties,  by  cities  and  by  towns  but 
here  also  may  be  found  an  array  of 
analyses  of  these  figures  by  sex,  age. 


race,  occupation,  etc.,  etc.  In  similar 
detail  and  of  as  great  value  for  a 
general  or  a  specific  business  anal- 
ysis are  the  figures  regarding  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country  contained  in 
the  Census  of  Manufactures,  a  fat 
volume  which  the  Census  Bureau 
now  issues  every  two  years. 

The  United  States  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, an  annual  publication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  overflows  with  figures 
and  tables  on  hundreds  of  topics  of 
basic  economic  interest,  such  as 
those  in  the  fields  of  manufactures, 
finance,  agriculture,  foreign  trade,^ 
etc.  The  Year  Book  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
presents  each  year  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  statistics  on  every 
phase  of  agricultural  production. 
The  great  source  of  information  on 
quantities  and  incidence  of  minerals 
for  this  country  may  be  found  in  an- 
other annual  publication,  Minei-al  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  issued 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Much  of  the  most  important 
data  contained  in  all  these,  in  the 
Census  reports  and  in  other  Govern- 
ment publications  is  available  in  ad- 
vance sheets,  preprints  and  reprints. 

IN  this  space  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  hint  of  the  Gov- 
ernment publications  housed  in  any 
library  of  moderate  size  which  can 
be  employed  by  him  who  knows  how 
to  use  them.  The  Reports  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  analyze 
our  population  by  income  from  the 
income  tax  returns.  Much  in  de- 
mand for  current  figures  and  facts 
are  such  Government  periodical  pub- 
lications as  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin which  furnishes  financial  and 
significant  business  figures  monthly; 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, which  follows  closely  the 
trend  of  prices,  building,  unemploy- 
ment and  wages;  Crops  and  Markets, 
issued  every  week  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Weekly 
Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin,  from 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  641 
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Naturally,  THE  IRON  AGE  follows  industry  regardless 
of  location. 

It  not  only  has  a  greater  total  circulation  numerically 
and  by  percentage  than  any  other  publication  in  the 
same  field  but  it  also  reaches  more  Buying  Units  (Com- 
F>anies) . 

It  is  therefore  the  strongest  publication  in  its  field. 
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As  the  Australians  Advertise 


EVERY  once  in  so  often  a  sub- 
scriber in  some  remote  corner 
of  the  globe  writes  in  for  the 
answer  to  some  question  or  with 
comments  upon  this  and  that  phase 
of  advertising.  This  week  a  letter 
arrived  from  W.  B.  Edwards  of 
Melbourne,  Australia,  who,  in  his 
own  words,  "combines  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  the  Australian  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  Propaganda  Com- 
mittee with  those  of  Publicity  Officer 
to  the  Colonial  Gas  Association." 
The  letter  is  dated  Dec.  24,  1925. 

Enclosed  Mr.  Edwards  sends  some 
samples  of  his  work  for  these  two 
organizations  as  fair  specimens  of 
the  direction  being  taken  by  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  Antipodes.  We  find 
them  interesting  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  a  little  comment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  from  these  indications 
Australia  appears  to  be  following 
the  American  rather  than  the 
British  standards  of  advertising. 
Comparing  the  examples  at  hand 
with  insertions  of  a  similar  nature 
which  may  be  found  in  our  own  pub- 
lications, one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  they  shape  up  extremely  well. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we,  espe- 
cially those  of  us  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  should  know  little  of  Aus- 
tralia, far  removed  and  little  visited 
as  it  is  by  us.  But  why  should  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  country  greatly 
different  than  our  own?  True,  it  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator  and 
half  way  around  the  world  from  us, 
but  its  terrain  is  not  dissimilar  and 


Fertilisers  Save  Farm  Labour 


there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  its 
people  are  different  in  any  marked 
degree.  At  any  rate,  they  come  from 
the  same  basic  stock  as  we  do  and 
the  chances  are  that  they  are  grow- 
ing along  the  same  general  lines. 

The  gas  advertising  consists  of 
direct  mail  matter  together  with 
some  publication  insertions.  The 
former  includes  a  couple  of  neat  lit- 
tle booklets  with  four-color  covers. 
The  body  matter  is  tastefully  typo- 
graphed  and  enhanced  by  some  very 
well  done  delicate  line  drawings. 
The  appeal  is  to  the  housewife,  and 
the  physical  nature  of  the  whole  is 
admirably  calculated  to  enhance  this 
appeal  to  the  utmost.  There  is  also 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "talks"  by 
"The  Thoughtful  Husband"  which  is 
printed  on  light  pink  coated  stock. 
This  deals  with  the  fuel  situation 
and  the  advantage  of  gas  in  this 
capacity. 

THE  publication  advertisements 
feature  many  forms  of  gas  appli- 
cation as  fuel.  Gas  fires,  gas  wash 
coppers  and  gas  kitchen  ranges  all 
come  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 
Reproduced  on  this  page  is  one  of 
those  insertions  dealing  with  travel 
to  the  winter  resorts.  Apparently 
Australia  has  her  Florida,  even  as 
we  have  ours,  except  that  hers  is 
called  Queensland.  Recalling  from 
our  primary  school  days  that  big 
patch  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  island,  generally  colored  green, 
it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that 
people     are     actually     traveling     up 


How? 


there  on  their  vacations  even  as  we 
would  set  out  for  Pinehurst  if  we 
were  in  analogous  position.  Quaint, 
too,  is  the  reference  in  the  copy  to 
"our  gloomy  Southern  Winter," 
especially  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  this  winter  comes  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

The  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  cam- 
paign appeals  direct  to  the  farmer. 
Apparently  the  Australians  are 
taking  no  chances  of  allowing  their 
soil  to  play  out  as  ours  has  played 
out  in  so  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try through  ignorance  of  proper 
fertilizing.  Twelve  separate  inser- 
tions are  included  in  the  consign- 
ment of  samples  sent  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. We  assume  that  they  are 
run  in  the  Antipodean  equivalent  to 
our  farm  papers  or  perhaps  in  the 
newspapers,  but  we  have  no  way  of 
being  sure.  They  emanate  from  the 
Australian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Propaganda  Committee.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards does  not  state  the  exact  nature 
of  the  committee,  so  it  remains  a 
moot  question  with  us  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  enterprise  of  a  private  firm, 
a  governmental  branch  or  a  coopera- 
tive organization. 


Many  People 
will  go  to 
Queensland 
this 
Winter 


Many  people  will  spend  a 
lot  of  money  in  avoiding  our 
"gloomy  Southern  Winter." 

There  are  many  more,  how- 
ever, who  will  install  one  or  more 

GAS  FIRES 

in  their  homes,  and  will  just  as 
effectually  avoid  the  rigors  of 
Winter  for  a  purely  nominal  cost. 
In  (act,  Winter  with  a  GAS 
FIRE  is  just  as  comfortable  as 
Summer  with  an  Ice  Chest. 


rork  of  art. 
our  Showrc 
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Jilters  of  "copy" 


IT  is  in  the  third  act  of 
Rigoletto  that  the  Duke 
sets  the  gallery  a-stamping 
with  the  aria,  "  Woman  is 
fickle.  " 

And  in  the  first  act  ot 
Hamlet  you  will  find  the  oft- 
quoted  lines,  "Frailty,  thy 
name  is  woman." 

But  we  hereby  assert  that 
woman  has  some  dangerous 
rivals  for  the  crown  ot  fickle- 
dom.  The  women  of  history 
and  romance  are  "off  with  the 
old  and  on  with  the  new" 
with  no  greater  celerity  than 
some  advertisersbetray  toward 
the  copy  storv  that  is  theirs 
to  tell. 

A  central  idea  upon  which 
to  build  your  advertising — 
one  that  is  basically  sound  and 
peculiarly  yours  —  is  a  hard 
thing  to  find ;  but  it  is  often 
much  harder  to  keep. 

Too  often  casual  criticisms, 
comments  that  seem  to  have 
some  importance  at  the  mo- 
ment but  appear  trivial  six 
months  later,  are  advanced  as 
reasons  for  straying  from  a 
sound    advertising    platform. 

For  example : 

"Our  Seattle  dealer  complains  .  .  ." 
"Why  do  wealways  say  'X-X  Paint 

spreads  50  per  cent  further'.'  We 

told  them  that  in  the  last  two  ad- 

\ertisements." 
"Let's  freshen   up  our  ad\ertising 

for  1926.   Howabout  a  testmionial 

series  ^  " 


"There's  too  much  text  and  too  little 
display  in  our  advertisements.  Our 
\ice-president  u'ent  through  last 
week's  Post  without  seeing  our 
page." 

These  observations  are  doubt- 
less offered  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  help.  But  what  real 
help  are  thev  in  impressing 
your  story  on  the  minds  of 
the  consuming  public? 

If  you  have  a  copy  platform 
that  ties  the  service  your 
product  renders  to  a  need 
the  consumer  desires  to  satis- 
fy, bind  it  to  vourself  with 
hoops  of  steel. 

Change  your  copy  approach 
for  new  interest  in  your  main 
theme  and  vary  the  layout  to 
suit,  but  be  absolutely  certain 
that  all  roads  lead  back  to 
that  central  idea. 

Indeed,  the  lengths  to 
which  some  seasoned  adver- 
tisers go  in  holding  to  their 
basic  idea  may  surprise  you. 

Palmolive  magazine  cooy, 
we  note,  varies  but  little  after 
the  first  few  opening  pira- 
graphs. 

The  main  text  of  advertise- 
ments of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
remains  almost  word  for  word 
the  same,  month  after  month. 


To  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  not  read,  believed,  and 
acted  upon  this  message  it  is 
still  news. 

For  the  news  of  your  world 
is  simply  wtiat  you  haven't 
heard.  And  it  does  not  make 
very  much  difference  whether 
it  happened  yesterday  or  six 
months  ago;  until  you  know 
it,  until  you  have  found  it 
out,  the  subject  is  still  news. 

Re-read  the  last  piece  of 
copy  that  was  submitted  to 
you.  If  it  appealed  to  some 
human  need,  if  it  presented 
interestingly  the  news  about 
your  product,  if  it  was  based 
upon  your  central  advertising 
idea — run  it! 

We  would  almost  say  run 
it  again  next  month,  and  the 
month  after. 

Some  day  when  advertis- 
ing agencies  are  less  sensitive 
to  the  criticism  that  "  our 
agency  doesn't  seem  to  bring 
us  any  new  ideas, "there  will 
be  less  fickleness  on  the  part 
of  advertisers,  less  jilting  ot 
sound  advertising  themes,  less 
contusion  of  the  public  to 
whom  the  messages  are  ad- 
dressed. 


GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY, 
zAdvertising 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    INC. 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  6-pt  ?AG 

©^Bodkins 


1  DESIRE  to  bring  up  a  question  for 
discussion.    It  came  to  me  as  I  was 
trying  to   get  into  Fannie   Hurst's 
latest  book,  Appassionata. 

I  greatly  admire  Fannie  Hurst.  As 
3.  student  of  life  she  has  probed  below 
the  surface;  she  knows  what  is  in  peo- 
ple's hearts  and  minds  and  souls.  But 
I  can  no  longer  take  much  pleasure  in 
her  books. 

Last  evening  I  picked   up  Appassio- 
Boldly  I  waded  into  the  story — or 


But  I  should  like  to  hear  from  others. 
What  do  you  think,  E.  E.  Calkins,  and 
Feland  of  Batten,  and  J.  D.  Adams  of 
Gorman,  and  Henry  Eckhardt  of  Lilli- 
bridge,  and  Gundlach  of  Chicago,  and 
James  Wallen — to  mention  but  a  few 
of  the  advertising  men  I  should  like  to 
hear  from. 

— 8-pt— 

The  other  Sunday  night  "Chic"  Sale, 

erstwhile  vaudeville  headliner,  now  ap- 


perhaps  I  should  say,  boldly  I  tried  to     Pearing  in  Gay  Puree,  came  over  to  the 


wade  into  the  story.  But  I  couldn't  get 
in.  I  was  blocked  by  a  maze  of  word 
pictures.  Pictures  made  with  choppy 
sentences  and  half  sentences  and  single 
words. 

Said  I  to  myself,  "The  authorities  on 
story  writing  continually  admonish 
writers  to  picturize.  And  picturizing 
surely  is  the  foundation  of  good  story- 
telling. But  Miss  Hurst  has  come  to 
make  a  fetish  of  picturizing;  she  slows 
up  her  story  so  that  I  cannot  get  at  it. 
It  is  as  though  she  has  a  rope  tied  to 
my  imagination  which  she  will  pay  out 
only  so  fast  as  she  is  willing  to,  which 
in  this  case  is  not  fas  tenough, 
for   I    find   myself   irritated." 

And  then  I  said  to  myself, 
"I  am  tired  I  had  best  lay  aside 
this  book  and  take  it  up  again 
when  I  shall  more  willingly 
place    myself    at    Miss    Hurst's  _^ 

disposal." 

I  wish  I  might  report  that 
my  second  taste  was  more 
palatable  but  it  was  not.  This 
evening  as  I  laid  the  book  down 
after  forcing  my  way  through 
a  few  more  pages,  it  all  came 
over  me  what  the  trouble  is. 
Miss  Hurst  wants  to  do  all  the 
picturizing.  She  refuses  to 
give  me  a  chance  to  create  any 
pictures  for  myself.  I  must 
gulp  down  her  predigested  pic- 
tures one  after  another  as  she 
ladles  them  out,  until  I  am 
surfeited. 

It  was  this  that  brought  the 
question  to  my  mind :      Isn't  it 
possible  that  much   advertising 
copy  isso  completely  predigested        '""" 
that  it  loses  in  its  effectiveness     6:.--ii 
by  giving  the  reader  no  chance 
to  picture  and  imagine  for  herself  or 
himself?     That     it     is     so     thoroughly 
masticated    and    pre-assimilated,    as    it 
were,  that  it  is  miish  to  the  reader? 

I  don't  say  it  is,  mind  you — and,  in 
fact,  I'm  going  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject  at  this  time  lest  I  be  open  my- 
self to  the  criticism  of  over-masticating. 


house  for  waffles  and  coffee,  and  we  fell 
to  talking  of  audiences. 

"Funny  thing,"  said  Chic,  "but  if  you 
drop  anything — even  a  piece  of  paper 
— on  the  stage,  or  kick  up  a  rug,  or 
knock  anything  over,  you  absolutely 
lose  your  audience  until  you've  picked  it 
up  or  fixed  it.  It  worries  the  whole 
house." 

Important  for  salesmen  to  realize, 
mused  I,  and  made  a  mental  note  to 
pass  it  on  in  8-pt. 

— 8-pt— 

A  reader  of  this  publication  sends 
me    a    proof    of    this    Lifebuoy    Soap 


..t!^: 


The  MjcheZ  of  her  charm 


advertisement  with  the  suggestion 
that  I  add  it  to  my  collection  of  frank, 
obvious  but  dramatic,  interesting,  in- 
offensive and  effective  advertise- 
ments. 

Well Yes;    I   guess   I'll   do   it. 

It  is  mighty  well  handled  for  a  bath- 
tub motif. 


Kenneth  Levegood  of  Elmira,  New 
York,  sends  me  this  copy  from  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Ulster  County  Ga- 
zette of  Saturday,  January  4,  1800,  the 
same  issue,  incidentally,  containing  an 
account  of  George  Washington's  fu- 
neral. 

Luther    Andres    and    Co. 
Have    thi.s   day  been   opening   GOODS    both 

fresh  and  gay. 
He   has   received   near  every   kind, 
That    you    in   any  store   can    find, 
And  as  I  purchased  by  the  Bale, 
I  am   determined  to  retail 
For   READY   PAT  a   little   lower 
Than   ever  have   been  had  before 
I   wish  my  brethern  means  to  live  ; 
But  as  for  credit  I  shall  not  give. 
I   would  not  live  to  rouse  your  passions, 
For  credit  here  is  out  of  fashion, 
My  friends  and  buyers,  one  and  all 
It  will  pay  you  well  to  give  a  call, 
lou  always  may  find  me  by  my  sign 
A    few   rods   from    the    house    divine. 

The  following  articles  will  be  re- 
ceived in  payment:  Wheat,  Rye. 
Buckwheat.  Oats.  Corn,  Butter, 
Flax,  Ashes  and  Raw  Hides.  These 
articles  will  be  taken  at  the  Ecopus 
prices.     CASH  will   not   be   refused. 

— 8-pt— 

I  was  much  interested  in  this 
copy  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent Chase  Brass  advertise- 
ment : 

A  writer  of  New  York  in 
about  1850,  says  Percy  Ham- 
mond of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
wrote : 

"Most  of  the  brass  mills  in 
Connecticut  are  busy  making 
the  brass  hoops  which  ladies 
wear  in  their  skirts." 

Times  change.  Nowadays, 
they  are  busy  making  Thermos 
bottles,  shower  baths,  electrical 
fixtures  and  thousands  of  other 
things,  as  unused  in  1850  as 
"brass  hoops"  are  in  these  days 
of  1925. 

^^  One     of     our     own     factories 

alone    makes    over    thirty-three 
thousand      brass      articles — all 
CHASE  BRASS. 

What  a  commentary  on  the  necessity 
for  flexibility  in  industry,  and  for  keep- 
ing one's  eyes  and  ears  and  mind  open 
to  discover  what  people  are  going  to 
want  and  need  (and  the  two  are  by  no 
means  synonymous!)  tomorrow  and 
next  year. 


k 
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Who  Said 

Boys  Don't  Like  Work? 


Here  are  three  who  tried  the  Y.  C.  Lab 
methods— now  look  at  'em!  That's  the  beauty 
of  the  Y.  C.  Lab  idea  —  it  gets  under  their  skins. 
It  puts  constructive  ideas  in  their  brains  and 
money  in  their  pockets.  It  is  a  big  idea  for 
big  boys  and  it's  boys  like  these  (199,000  of 
them)  who  are  eating  up  the  straight  dope 
which  the  Companion  is  publishing  in  its 
Lab  Department. 

The  motto  of  the  Lab  is:  "Test  Everything 
Out."  Whatever  the  Companion  illustrates, 
from  a  golf  ball  tester  to  a  i-car  garage,  can 
be  built  and  has  been  built  by  boys  them- 


selves. No  theory,  no  guesswork  and  each 
test  is  supervised  by  a  trained  expert. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

100  Years  Young 

instructs  as  well  as  entertains.  It  is  building 
circulation  and  advertising  value  by  building 
good  citizens.  Your  particular  interest  is 
the  eager  curiosity  of  these  boys  in  what  you 
advertise  in  the  Companion.  For  theirs  is 
the  urgent  voice  of  youth  telling  their  own 
families  what's  what  in  eats,  clothes, 
motor  cars  and  all  the  rest  that  make  up  Dad's 
monthly  bills. 


Better  write  now  for  rates.  By  far  the  best  buy  in  the  youth's  field. 
Circulation  225,000  (ABC)  net  paid,  rebate-backed,  guaranteed 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

8  ARLINGTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Publication 
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Expenditures  of  Some  Advertisers 
For  Newspaper  Space  in  1925 


FOR  the  third  successive  year 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  pub- 
lishers' Association  has  compiled 
estimated  figures  on  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  prominent  advertisers 
for  newspaper  space.  This  list  for 
1925  is  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
prepared  by  the  Bureau,  including 
as  it  does  227  concerns  which  in- 
vested $50,000  as  a  minimum.  How- 
ever, in  making  this  list  public  the 
Bureau  points  out  that  the  list  is 
incomplete  as  it  stands,  due  to  the 
compilers'  inability  to  secure  im- 
portant figures  regarding  some  of 
the  concerns  which  should  fall  in 
this  list. 

The    Bureau's    estimates    as    com- 
piled to  date  follow: 
Albers  Brothers  Milling  Co..$ 
All   Year   Club  of   Southern 

California     

Aluminum    Cooking    Utensil 

Co 

American    Cranberry    Grow 

ers  Exchange    

.American       Importers       of 

Spanish  Green  Olives.  .  .  . 
American  Lead  Pencil  Co..  . 
American    Leather    Produc- 
ers,  Inc 

American     Sugar     Refining 

Co 

American  Tobacco   Co 

Andrea  Inc.,  F.  A.  D 

Anheuser-Bush  Inc 

Anthracite  Coal  Operators. 

Armour   &    Co 

Armstrong    Cork    Co 

Associated    Oil    Co 

Atwater-Kent    Company... 

Auburn  Automobile  Co 

Atchinson    Topeka  &  Santa 

Fe    R.    R 

Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Co 

Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  Co. 


65,000 
225,000 
250,000 

65,000 


116,000 

100,000 
1,700,000 
125,000 
200,000 
500,000 
150,000 
460,000 
200,000 
*400,000 
*200,000 


475,000 
75,000 
500,000 


Babbitt,  Inc.,  B.  T 125,000 

Baker  &  Co.,   Walter 150,000 

Bayer   Company   1,000,000 


Barrett  Company. 

Bauer  &  Black 

Beech-Nut   Packing  Co. 
Best  Foods,  Inc.,  The.. 

Borden    Sales    Co 

Boyce-Veeder    Co 

Brandes,    C.    &    Co 

Brandenstein,  M.  J.  Co. 
Buick  Motor  Car  Co... 


Cadillac    Motor    Cor    Co.... 

Caldwell  &  Co 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 
California     Fruit    Growers' 

Exchange   

California  Prune  &  Apricot 

Growers    

Canada     Dry     Ginger     Ale, 

Inc 


150,000 
125,000 
60,000 
100,000 
285,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
!»20,000 

500,000 

50,000 

,275,000 

250,000 


Cantilever   Co 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 

Celotex    Cii 

Champion   Spark  Plug  Co.  . 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co 

Chevrolet  Motors ' 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

R.    R 

Clicquot  Club  Co 

Climalene    Co 

Colgate  &.   Co 

College    Inn    Food    Products 

Co 

Columbia    Phonograph   Co.. 

Congoleum    Co 

Conklin   Pen   Co 

Copper    &     Brass    Research 


Corn   Products   Refining  Co. 

Coty,   Inc 

Crane  Co 

Cunard   Line 

Cunningham,  E.  T.,  Inc 

Cycle   Trades  of  America.  . 

Davis  Motor  Car  Co.,  Geo.  W. 

DeForest  Radio  Co 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co 

Dodge  Bros.  Inc 

Doherty,    H.    L.    &    Co 

Douglas    Pectin    Corp 

Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  W.  L 

Dubilier,    R.    &    C.    Co 

Duz   Co.,    The 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Edgecombe-Newham,  Ltd.. 
Edison     Electric     Appliance 

Co 

Electric  Household  Utilities 

Corp 

Eureka      Vacuum      Cleaner 

Co 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corp. 

Fansteel  Products  Co 

Fleischmann  Co 

Florence  Stove  Co 

Florida    Citrus    Exchange.. 

Ford  Motor   Car   Co 

Forhan    Company 

Franklin  Automobile  Co.... 
French   Lick   Springs   Hotel 

Co 

Freshman    Co.,    Chas 

Gardner   Motor    Co 

Garod    Corp 

General   Cigar   Co 

General   Electric   Co 

General  Motors  Co.  (Insti- 
tutional)      

General   Petroleum   Co 

Ghiradelli    Co 

Gold    Dust    Corp 

Goodall  Worsted   Co 

Goodrich,   B.  F.  Co 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Gossard   Co.,  H.  W 

Greater  Vancouver  Publicity 
Bureau    

Gulden,    Chas.    Inc 

Hart,    Schaffner    &    Marx.. 

Heinz    Co.,    H.    J 

Hecker  H-0  Company 


70,000 
75,000 
190,000 
100,000 
300,000 
1,500,000 

300,000 
500,000 
120,000 
135,000 

95,000 
150,000 
80,000 
50,000 

70,000 
200,000 
300,000 
100,000 
260,000 
100,000 

90,000 

75,000 
200,000 
150,000 
*1,500,000 
250,000 
300,000 
100,000 

60,000 
115,000 

210,000 
60,000 


200,000 

150,000 
180,000 
450,000 
75,000 
75,000 
■2,500,000 
550,000 
*185,000 

175,000 
220,000 

200,000 
50,000 

850,000 
75,000 

300,000 
150,000 
70,000 
93,000 
110,000 
750,000 
350,000 
75,000 

50,000 
75,000 

650,000 
600,000 
150,000 


Hewes    &    Potter 

HejTvood- Wakefield    Co.... 
Hills    Brothers    Company.. 
Hollywood   Resort  &   Indus- 
trial   Board 

Hood  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Hoover  Company 

Hopper  &  Co.,  Edna  Wallace 

Houbigant,  Inc 

Hupp    Motor   Car   Co 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 

India   Tea  Growers 

International   Cement   Corp. 

International  Magazines 
Corp 

International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine   Co 

Interwoven  Stocking  Co.  .  ,  . 

Johns-Manville,    Inc 

Jordan  Motor  Car  Co 


500,000 
90,000 


200,000 
500,000 


Kayser  &  Co.,  Julius 300,000 

Kellogg    Company 1,500,000 

Kelly-Springfield   Tire   Co..  160,000 

Kolynos   Co 100,000 

Kops  Bros 115,000 

Kraft,   J.    L.    &   Bros 200,000 


Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.  .  .  . 

Larvex  Corp 

Lehn   &   Fink 

Lever  Bros.  Co 

Library   Bureau 

Life    Savers,    Inc 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

Lipton,    Thomas    J 

Literary   Digest 

Lorillard,    P.    Co 

MeCall   Company 

Macfadden   Publications .... 

Magnavox    Co 

Marmola    Co 

Marmon  Motor  Car  Co.... 

Maytag    Company 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.. 

Michelin  Tire  Co 

Miller  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  . . 


Nash   Motors   Co 

National  Carbon   Co 

New  York  Central  Lines. 

Nicholson  File  Co 

Normandy  Products  Co. .  . 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R. .  .  . 
Northwestern  Yeast  Co.  . 


Olds   Motor   Works. 
Onyx    Hosiery,    Inc. 


Pacific  States  Electric  Co .  . 

Pacific   Steamship  Co 

Paige  Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 

Palmolive    Co 

Paraffine  Companies,  Inc .  . . 

Parker  Pen  Co 

Pathex,     Inc 

Peerless  Motor  Car  Co 

Pennsylvania  Cement  Co.  .  . 

Pepsodent    Co 

Perfection   Stove  Co 

Bat- 


550,000 
140,000 
130,000 

1,750,000 
100,000 
400,000 

1,750,000 
250,000 

1,150,000 

1,150,000 

100,000 
1,100,000 
145,000 
400,000 
280,000 
*1,000,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 

500,000 
425,000 
400,000 
50,000 
60,000 
170,000 
100,000 

•600,000 
65,000 

100,000 

135,000 

1,100,000 

700,000 

95,000 
230,000 
110,000 
265,000 

50,000 
800,000 
100,000 


Philadelphia     Storage 

tery  Co 175,000 

Phoenix   Hosiery  Co 75,000 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  89] 
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sonalizes  a  Cincinnati 
suburb  by  describing  the 
type  of  woman  character- 
istic of  that  suburb;  in 
f-ach  advertisement,  too, 
The  Enquirer's  coverage 
of   the   district    is    shown. 


Mrs*  Hyde  Park  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


'IDE  streets  and  wider  lawns; 

trim  boxwood  hedges  and 
garden  beds  that  soon  will  wear 
the  colors  of  Spring.  And  in  this 
frame  of  beauty,  homes  worthy  of 
their  frame — homes  that  tell  you 
before  you  enter  the  kind  of  woman 
you're  about  to  meet. 
And  Mrs.  Hyde  Park  is  all  you  had 
expected — a  woman  whose  culture 
matches  her  means.  The  books  and 
magazines  in  the  library  tell  her 
interest  in  club  and  civic  activities ; 
in  her  happy,  healthy  children  \-ou 
glimpse  the  business  and  social 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Naturally  as  Purchasing  Agent  for 
her  family,  Mrs.  Hyde  Park  has 
ample  purchasing  power  to  secure 
for  herself  and  her  family  the  best 
the  world  can  offer. 


"P.  A." 


Knowing  these  things  about  Mrs 
Hyde  Park,  you  would  expect  her 
to  be  an  Enquirer  reader.  And  she 
is!  Daily,  to  this  suburb — a  suburb 
that  includes  2,430  residence  build- 
ings —  2,252  Enquirers  are  de- 
livered. 

Of  equal  importance  to  you,  Mr. 
Advertiser,  is  the  fact  that  almost 
every  family  in  Hyde  Park  is 
listed  in  the  income  tax  reports. 
In  other  words,  Mrs.  Hyde  Park 
is  not  a  figure-head  "P. A." — she  is 
a  Purchasing  Agent  with  real  pur- 
chasing power.  Talk  to  her 
through  the  paper  she  herself 
chooses — The  Enquirer. 


Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI 


Goes  to  the  hi 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 


Los  Angelas 


ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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Meet  the  Radio  Gyp 


[continued  from  page  211 


radio  stores  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

"Pay  Less  Here," 
reads  a  sign  in  one 
window. 

"We  Are  Deter- 
mined to  Sell  Radios 
at  the  Lowest  Prices 
in  Providence,"  cries 
the  display  placard  of 
another  dealer  across 
the  street. 

"We  Guarantee  to 
Meet  the  Lowest  Price 
of  Any  Reputable 
Dealer  in  Providence," 
reads  the  sign  of  a 
third  dealer  around 
the  corner. 

With  gyp  cutting 
gyp  in  this  manner, 
what  chance  has  the 
radio  industry  to  be- 
come stabilized? 

Who  is  to  blame? 

First  at  fault  is  the 
dealer  who  tries  to 
re-establish  himself 
as  the  lowest-priced 
house     in     town     by  — 

slashing  prices  to  the 
bone.     Second,  the  jobber  who  con 
tinues  to  sell  him.     Third,  the  man 


'<rH,::^ 


^e/a/ 


i^»™RADIOSAlif''-<r°''<^ 


GREAT  sroCK^ 


"Tlf^-T/ON  ^' 


S'l'^'  Everything  Drastically  Cat! 
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HEADLINES  such  as  these  appear  continvially  in  the  radio 
sections  of  the  newspapers,  their  aim  being  to  attract  large 
crowds  to  the  establishment  of  the  gyp.  Their  success  is  best 
testified  to  by  the  crowds  which  line  up,  rows  deep,  before  the 
counters  of  such  establishments.  Frequently  high  grade  prod- 
ucts are  advertised  at  slashed  rates,  but  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser generally  finds  these  products  "temporarily  sold 
out."     But   he    is   in   the   store,  which   is   all   the    gyp   desires 


ies  are  distributed 
weekly.  The  one  store 
of  the  three  under 
discussion  is  about  16 
ft.  wide  and  60  ft. 
long.  At  the  time  it 
was  observed  there 
were  eighteen  sales- 
men hard  at  work, 
supplying  parts  and 
equipment  as  fast  as 
eager  hands  could  re- 
ceive it. 

Not  all  gyp  mer- 
chandise is  defective, 
and  one  difficulty  that 
stands  in  the  way  of 
controlling  the  situa- 
tion lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  brands  of 
standard  articles,  per- 
fect in  every  particu- 
lar, and  packed  in 
their  original  sealed 
containers  may  be 
purchased  with  safety 
at  the  gyp  stores.  It 
all  depends  whether 
or  not  the  buyer  gets 
stung  on  his  own 
knowledge    of    radio. 


his  trade.     Some  of  the  stores  are  and  the  degree  of  care  with  which  he 

fairly   pretentious,   others   are   mere  makes  his  selections.    If  he  uses  his 

ufacturer   who    sells    to    the    jobber     sidewalk    stalls    with    most    of    the  head,  steers  shy  of  orphan  equipment 

who  continues  to  sell  to  the  gyping    stock   displayed   outside,   but   all    of  and  inspects  his  purchases  carefully 

dealer.     And     the     standard     price    them  are  constantly  at  each  others'  he  can  save  money — hence  the  attrac- 


house  that  cuts  its  own  prices  to 
meet  the  cut-throat  competition  is 
contributing  its  own  share  to  the 
general  confusion. 

E.  B.  Ingraham,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Times  Appliance  Co.,  New 
Yoi-k,  defines  the  gyp  as  follows  in 
a  recently  published  statement:  "In 
general,  a  gyp  is  an  unscrupulous 
merchant  who  misleads  the  public  by 
misrepresentation,  imitation  of 
trademarks  and  other  misleading 
practices.  He  is  a  dealer  who  en- 
gages in  malicious  advertising,  such 
as  advertising  an  ai-ticle  at  a  very 
low  price,  even  below  cost,  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  customers. 
This  practice  invariably  destroys  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  trade- 
marked  article." 

Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City, 
is  the  running  sore  that  is  keeping 
the  radio  industry  awake  nights, 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  in- 
fection that  spreads  from  this  con- 
gested radio  gyp  center.  Packed 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  blocks,  and 
never  far  beyond  the  rumble  of  the 
elevated  railway,  the  gyp  transacts 


throats,  cutting  and  slashing  prices  tion  for  patronizing  the  gyp  dealer, 

to  meet  competition.     The  windows  When     the     same     standard     make 

are,    for    the   most   part,    a   riot    of  vernier  dial,  for  example,  that  sells 

price  tags  and  equipment,  packed  to  for   $2.50   at   a    store   that   upholds 

overflowing.      The     sidewalk     stalls  prices   can   be   purchased   for   $1.25 

directly     under     the     elevated     are  fx-om  the  gyp  the  average  radio  fan 

loaded  with  cheap  parts  and  reeking  will  shop  around  a  bit  and  save  the 

with     red     cards     announcing     the  diffei-ence.     This    applies    to    tubes 

prices.    Any  old  hole  in  the  wall  will  and  countless  other  parts. 

do     for     a     dyed-in-the-wool     gyp ;  On  the  other  hand,  careless  buying 

yellow  paint  and  screaming  placards  can  result  in  actual,  downright  loss, 

doing  their  share  to  engage  the  at-  for  the  gyp  rarely  will   refund  the 

tention  of  the  radio  shopper.     And  purchase  price,  although  the  article 

what  a  business  some  of  them  do!  may  usually  be  returned  subject  to 
credit.      Gyp    stores,    especially    the 

DOWN  there  is  a  man  they  call  cheap  sidewalk  stalls,  are  usually  well 
"King  of  the  Gyps."  His  name  stocked  with  orphan  equipment,  ob- 
is not  essential,  but  he  is  selling  solete  parts  and  merchandise  that  is 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  either  defective  in  some  way  or  fails 
worth  out  of  three  little  stores.  Day  to  measure  up  to  a  standard.  Radio 
after  day  frenzied  radio  fans  crowd  reception,  above  all  else,  is  dependent 
his  counters  in  rows  two  and  three 
deep,  shoving  for  room.  Five  men 
clerks,  packed  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
hand  out  cut-price  tubes  and  sell 
them  to  the  tune  of  5000  a  week. 
In  another  part  of  the  store  the 
crowd  before  the  battery  counter  is 
just  as  great,  and  3000  "B"  batter- 


upon  quality,  and  the  gyp  who 
knowingly  sells  defective  stock  is 
striking  a  blow  at  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  and  prep- 
aration for  this  article,  the  writer 
put  in  several  noon  hours  radio 
shopping  in  the  gyp  center  of  New 
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Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


Consulting  Engineers 
for  instance — 


Men  Make  Papers — and  the  quality' 
of  POWER'S  Editorial  Staff  is  nat- 
urally reflected  in  the  qualitx^  of  its 
readers. 

Consulting  Engineers,  for  instance. 

Consulting  Engineers  are  busy  men. 
They  have  time  only  for  these  indus- 
trial publications  that  contain  meat  for 
minds  of  their  calibre. 

Of  POWER'S  27,000  subscribers, 
1,113  are  Consulting  Engineers — com- 
panies or  individuals — such  names  as 
Day  &  Zimmerman,  Philadelphia; 
Stone  &  Webster,  Boston;  Thomas  E. 
Murray,  New  York;  McClellan  & 
Junkersfeld,  New  York;  Dwight  P. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  New  York;  Charles 
T.  Main,  Boston;  The  Rust  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Birmingham;  Peabody 
Engineering  Corporation,  Los  An- 
geles; Sargent  and  Lundy,  Chicago; 
Byllesley  Engineering  &  Equipment 
Corporation,  Chicago,  and  so  on.* 


*Re7nember^  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  7nil- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  equipment  for  new  power 
plants  every  year  rests  with  such  cmicerns 
as  these — readers  of  and  believers  in  POWER. 
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Do  they  read  it? 

Statesman  of  international  reputation 
Owner  of  a  major  league  baseball  team 
Manufacturer  of  a  famous  piano 
Well  known  Chicago  packer 

Such  are  included  in  the  four  per  cent 
returns  of  a  recent  direct  advertising 
program.  The  product  is  an  expensive 
lawn  sprinkling  system. 

Prospects  are  people  who  have  both 
the  means  and  the  inclination  to  improve 
their  lawns  and  gardens.  And  it  was 
desired  to  approach  only  those  prospects 
in  territories  covered  by  field  represent' 
atives.  Plainly,  one  medium  and  no  other 
was  indicated — direct  advertising. 

That  the  direct  advertising,  planned 
and  produced  by  Evans-Winter'Hebb, 
was  logically  executed  is  evidenced  by 
the  returns. 

A  little  portfolio,  in  which  this  as  well 
as  other  applications  of  direct  advertis' 
ing  are  illustrated,  will  be  gladly  sent  to 
executives  who  use  direct  advertising. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb  /«c.  Detroit 

Sai  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans-Winter-Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for 

the  planning  and  production  of  directadvenising  and  other  printing:  Analysis 

Plan  -  Copy  -  Design  -  Art  -  Photo-Engraving  -  Letterpress  and 

Oefset  Printing  -  Binding  -  Mailing 
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York.  The  device  asked  for  was  a 
certain  patented  dial  whose  success- 
ful operation  depended  upon  a  nut 
hidden  beneath  a  removable  cap.  At 
a  number  of  gyp  stores  the  price  of 
this  dial  varied  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  a  dollar,  but  under  the  gloom 
of  the  elevated  the  same  dials  were 
displayed  on  a  sidewalk  stall  for  thirty- 
five  cents.  Under  the  suspicious  eye 
of  the  "outside  man,"  the  caps  were 
removed  from  six  dials,  picked  at  ran- 
dom from  the  pile.  Iii  every  case  the 
adjustment  nut  was  missing,  rendering 
the  dial  as  useless  as  a  piece  of  putty. 

But  where  does  the  gyp  get  his 
goods? 

One  channel  is  found  when  the  manu- 
facturer of  an  article  gets  overstocked 
and  dumps  his  product.  Another  trick 
of  the  manufacturer  is  to  unload  some 
other  standard  article  which  he  han- 
dles, giving  it  to  his  dealer  cheap  on  a 
bribe  against  cutting  his  own  product. 
Or  a  jobber  overstocks,  needs  cash  and 
disposes  of  his  line   at  a  cheap  price. 

THERE  are  two  ways  by  which  the 
gyp  gets  in  touch  with  these  bar- 
gains— direct  and  through  the  carpet 
bagger,  the  latter  individual  playing 
an  important  part  as  a  go-between. 
When  a  jobber  or  manufacturer  does 
not  wish  to  enter  into  the  transaction 
direct,  he  calls  in  the  carpet  bagger 
and  makes  a  deal.  The  carpet  bagger 
generally  pays  cash  and  the  sales 
transaction  is  not  recorded.  Samples 
are  loaded  in  his  private  car  and  the 
goods  are  offered  to  the  gyp  dealer 
often  as  low  as  five  cents  profit  on  the 
dollar.  That  this  form  of  bootlegging 
is  profitable  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  a  certain  industrious  carpet 
bagger  cleaned  up  $48,000.  Merchan- 
dise farmed  in  this  manner  is  usually 
standard  and  dependable,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  hurting  the  industry  and  doing 
the  manufacturer  more  harm  than 
good.  This  disclosure  e.xplains  some  of 
the  price  cutting  on  standard  sets  as 
well  as  miscellaneous  equipment  and 
parts. 

Still  another  source  of  supply  lies  in 
tracing  the  radio  stores  that  stock  up, 
start  in  business  and  then  fail.  In 
such  cases  immediate  money  must 
usually  be  realized  and  the  gyp  is  quick 
to  get  on  the  job  with  a  cash  offer. 
Equipment  thus  secured  is  of  good 
standard  quality,  but  bought  so  cheaply 
that  cut  prices  will  yield  a  profit. 

No  good  manufacturer  with  a  repu- 
tation to  maintain  will  allow  seconds 
to  get  on  the  market,  but  occasionally 
the  bar  is  lifted  and  parts  with  slight 
imperfections  will  find  their  way  to 
the  gyp's  shelves.  Shop  worn  stock  is 
also  purchased,  and  of  course  there  are 
cases  where  actual  deception  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  matter  of  copying  trade 
names  so  closely  as  wilfully  to  mislead. 
And  further  down  in  the  slime  are 
found  products  manufactured  especi- 
ally for  the  gyp  trade,  batteries  that 
last  a  week  instead  of  six  months, 
tubes  that  burn  out  and  parts  cheaply 
thrown  together.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that    the    average    radio    buyer    must 
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403,170  automobiles 

in 

Oklahoma 

^[A27%  lnc»-ease  ]^ 

"-and  i/et  the  Oklahoma'JdmMaYk£t 
off&i'S  qoLL  automotive  adueytisas 
agrmtey  oppoytimtij  than  evet  befoye^ 

REPORTS  from  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corporation 
show  that  Oklahoma  had  85,984  more  automobiles 
on  January  1st,  1926,  than  a  year  ago.     A  clear  27% 
increase!      All    in   all,    there    are   403,170   motor   cars   in 
Oklahoma  convincing  proof  of  the  big  buying 

power  of  this  youthful  State! 

Yet  the  Oklahoma  farm  market  offers  you  automotive 
advertisers  greater  sales  opportunities  than  ever  before. 
Farm  indebtedness  is  now  at  a  minimum.  And  the  cash 
income  from  1925  crops  exceeds  the  last  five-year  aver- 
age by  $45,000,000!  The  stage  is  all  set  for  profitable 
automobile  and  auto  accessory  sales  in  Oklahoma.  Okla- 
homa farmers  need  your  product!  The  Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman,  Oklahoma's  only  farm  paper,  is  the 
one  and  only  way  to  influence  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma. 
Begin    advertising    in    the    Oklahoma    Farmer-Stockman 


now 


IfeOKlAHONA 


Carl  Williams      ^  J-««*i*  ^fm^tSmLT^     Ralph  Miller 
editor  CASH^'^'^ESllAy     adv>.  Mgr 


||  •''^Oklahoma  City   **^  || 
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THE  food  on  our  table,  the  clothes 
on  our  backs,  the  essentials  of  our 
daily  life  go  back  to  the  ground  —  and 
come  from  the  ground  through  seet^s. 
The  success  of  a  whole  year's  effort, 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  de- 
pends on  the  humble  seed.  Our  nation 
spends  millions  of  dollars  in  agricul- 
tural colleges  to  further  improve — seeds. 

Business  today  is  just  as  dependent  on 
its  seeds — advertising.  And  the  amount 
of  money  annually  so  spent  is  tremen- 
dous. Business,  too,  has  found  it  profit- 
able to  select  and  improve  its  seeds  in 
every  detail — particularly  in  engravings. 

But  the  difference  is  that  such  improve- 
ment does  not  cost   money.  For  good 
engravings,    despite    their    greater    and 
better  results,  cost  no  more  than 
poor  ones. 

Gatchel  &  Manning-,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  Preside>2t 

T^hoto  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square  <^^  2^0  South  jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


watch  his  step,  or  that  the  radio  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  passing  through  a 
critical  period  in  its  existence? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  manufacturers  and  jobbers  must 
clean  house  first  if  they  are  to  banish 
the  gyp  and  stabilize  the  industry  so 
that  list  prices  may  be  maintained. 
The  gyp  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  the 
present  situation,  and  if  manufacturers 
would  use  more  discrimination  in  plac- 
ing their  products,  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  jobbers  and  exercise  a  closer 
control  of  wholesale  outlets  it  is  prob- 
able that  much  of  the  present  price 
cutting  could  be  stopped.  As  things 
stand  now,  the  manufacturer  cannot 
find  out  what  jobbers  would  enable 
him  to  do  this,  and  the  right  jobbers 
would  probably  handle  a  bigger  total 
of  business. 

One  more  viewpoint,  from  M.  G. 
Rypinski,  vice-president,  C.  Brandes, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

"I  believe  that  the  gyp  radio  dealer 
will  disappear  naturally  as  the  public 
learns  to  discriminate  in  its  purchases 
between  dependable  merchandise  as 
regularly  carried  by  the  responsible 
dealer  who  backs  up  the  manufac- 
turer's guarantee  and  gives  100  per 
cent  service,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
gyp  radio  dealer  who  cuts  prices  on 
popular  merchandise  to  attract  trade 
to  his  store,  in  order  to  sell  them  in- 
ferior merchandise  at  a  profit." 

THE  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  answers  the 
question  for  legitimate  dealers  who 
realize  that  full  margins  are  needed  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  year  'round  busi- 
ness. In  the  Beech  Nut  Packing  Co. 
case  the  Court  ruled — 

"By  these  decisions  it  is  settled  that 
in  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  .^ct 
a  trader  is  not  guilty  of  violating  its- 
terms  who  simply  refuses  to  sell  to 
others,  and  he  may  withhold  his  goods 
from  those  who  will  not  sell  them  at 
the  prices  which  he  fixes  for  their 
resale." 

Contracts  for  enforcing  the  suggested 
resale  price  are  unlawful,  but  a  manu- 
facturer can  announce  in  any  form 
he  pleases  the  resale  price.  If  the 
dealer  slashes  such  resale  price  the 
manufacturer  can  lawfully  throttle 
him  by  refusing  to  deal  with  him 
further.  This  appears  to  put  the  solu- 
tion of  the  gyp  problem  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

Naturally,  the  gyp,  being  out  for  the 
money  and  a  quick  turnover,  will  buy 
when  and  where  he  can.  Likewise  the 
public  will  continue  to  shop  for  bar- 
gains as  long  as  they  are  offered  and 
respond  to  scare-head  price  cutting 
advertising,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
many  times  standard  sets  are  listed 
as  "come-ons"  and  the  dealer  "happens 
to  be  sold  out"  when  the   buyer  calls. 

The  radio  industry  needs  a  good 
housecleaning.  Reliable  manufactur- 
ers, jobbers  and  dealers  want,  and  if 
the  truth  were  told  many  of  the  gyps 
themselves  would  welcome,  the  estab- 
lishment of  prices.  Competition  is  be- 
coming too  strenuous. 
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a  big  cir€ulMmn 


300. 


a  responsive  circulation 


300. 


a  merchandising  circulation 


Sunday  Detrdt  "fimes 
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THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Those  Who  Don't  Read 

IF  there  were  a  way  to  compel  buyers 
of  America  thoughtfully  to  read  long 
dissertations  regarding  particular  mer- 
chandise, I  would  cram  with  tine  type 
every  inch  of  advertising  space  which  I 
buy  for  my  clients.  But,  unfortunately, 
for  one  person  who  reads  an  advertise- 
ment through,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  get  only  a  more  or  less  vague 
impression  from  it.  And  that  impres- 
sion is  tremendously  important. 

The  problem  arises,  I  am  sure,  from 
a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  adver- 
tising. Advertising  is  not  paper  sales- 
manship. It  is  not  an  economic  medium 
for  directly  selling  goods,  although  it 
may  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  sales 
process.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
salesmanship  that  a  seeding  machine 
bears  to  a  harvesting  implement.  The 
one  sows  the  seed ;  the  other  reaps  the 
crop.  And  these  two  things  must  not 
be  confused. 

The  only  conception  of  advertising  I 
know  of  which  is  productive  of  definite 
results  without  excessive  expenditures 
is  this — advei-tmiig  is  repidcition  build- 
ing. People  buy  the  known,  the  fa- 
miliar thing;  they  avoid  the  unknown 
and  the  untried.  If  crowded  and  ugly 
type  arrangements  help  best  in  making 
a  commodity  thoroughly  and  favorably 
known,  then  by  all  means  they  should 
be  used.  But  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  accomplish  that  all-desir- 
able end. 

Glen  Buck, 

The  Glen  Buck  Company, 

Chicago,  111. 

The  Mail  Order  Appeal 

THE  point  Mr.  Gundlach  makes  that 
mail  order  buyers  are  not  different 
animals  from  those  who  buy  from 
stores  cannot,  we  believe,  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  exactly  the  same  people,  for  under 
modern  living  conditions  there  is  prac- 
tically no  one  who  does  not  buy  more 
merchandise  from  stores  than  by  mail, 
except  those  living  in  a  negligibly  few 
isolated  sections  which,  since  the  auto- 
mobile, are  almost  extinct. 

To  the  buyer  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  merchandise  (either  by  mail  or 
from  stores)  is  merely  a  detail,  and 
the  same  copy  with  a  change  in  the  last 
paragraph  will  be  equally  productive 
whether  you  say  "mail  the  coupon"  or 
"go  to  your  dealer,"  as  both  Mr.  Gund- 
lach or  ourselves  have  very  definitely 
proved. 

The  big  thing,  as  Mr.  Gundlach  so 
ably  points  out,  is  what  you  say  about 


your  goods,  and  it  takes  as  thorough  a 
canvass  as  the  space  will  permit  to 
make  a  sale  in  most  instances  unless, 
of  course,  you  are  merely  trying  to 
keep  the  name  before  the  public  which 
is  quite  a  different  matter. 

W.  B.  RUTHRAUFF, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Qualitative  vs.  Quantitative 
Markets 

THE  battle  rages  between  those 
advertisers  who  wish  to  break 
down  circulations  into  classes  of  read- 
ers and  those  who  insist  that  after  all, 
a  reader  is  a  reader  and  at  least  a 
liotential  purchaser  of  any  given  com- 
modity. May  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  smoke  of  conflict  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure the  real  issue  for  each  of  these 
advertisers :  namely,  where  can  I  ob- 
tain the  largest  amount  of  return  for 
my  advertising  dollar? 

Let  us  admit  that  the  ideal  advertis- 
ing campaign  would  bring  its  message 
before  the  eyes  of  every  individual  who 
might  at  any  time  consider  purchase  of 
the  commodity.  But  most  campaigns 
must  be,  not  ideal,  but  expedient.  The 
average  manufacturer  has  at  his  dis- 
posal a  limited  appropriation  for  ad- 
vertising. His  question  is  not,  normal- 
ly, how  to  reach  every  possible  pur- 
chaser of  his  product  but  to  so  pick  his 
media  that  the  largest  possible  per- 
centage of  the  readers  of  his  adver- 
tising shall  be  not  only  willing  but  able 
to  buy  his  product. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  any 
particular  reader,  taken  from  a  group 
now  unable  to  purchase  a  new  product, 
may,  at  some  later  day,  be  a  good  pros- 
pect. True,  but  we  must  deal  in  aver- 
ages rather  than  in  individual  cases, 
and  the  chances  are  that  each  indi- 
vidual who  steps  out  of  the  class 
of  impossibilities  will,  as  he  tends 
to  become  a  better  prospect,  begin  to 
read  the  publications  devoted  to  the 
upper  strata.  In  fact  he  will  do  so 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show 
that  he  can. 

Another  man  wishes  to  market  a 
laundry  soap.  To  him,  large  circula- 
tion is  the  governing  factor,  for  large 
circulation  invariably  presupposes  an 
average  type  reader.  He  probably 
black-balls  those  publications  appealing 
exclusively  to  men  (if  there  are  such 
publications  still  extant).  But  any 
publication  reaching  large  numbers  of 
women  of  the  middle  class,  or  below,  is 
bound  to  find  a  good  percentage  of 
readers  who  are  definitely  interested  in 


laundry   soap    and,   what   is   more    im- 
portant, who  buy  laundry  soap. . 

Certainly  it  seems  dangerous  for 
anyone  marketing  a  "shopping  line" 
to  dash  boldly  ahead  without  regard 
for  the  identity  of  his  readers.  Unless 
he  has  such  tremendous  sales  and  such 
perfect  distribution  as  to  be  able  com- 
pletely to  blanket  both  the  immediate 
and  the  potential  market,  he  will  do 
well  to  pay  attention  to  whatever  facts 
are  available  on  the  quality  of  circula- 
tion. Such  attention  will  probably  be 
amply  repaid  by  a  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  advertising  expenditure  to 
sales.  Also,  the  conscientious  copy 
writer  must  know  to  whom  he  is  writ- 
ing. For,  verily,  that  which  pleases 
the  Park  Avenue  matron  will  not  inter- 
est the  post-mistress  at  Painted  Post, 
unless  it  be  properly  interpreted  to  her. 

Why  not  admit,  if  we  must  general- 
ize, that   additional   information   as   to 
the  qualitative  make-up  of  the  circula- 
tion of  any  publication  will  tend  to  do 
more  good   than   harm   and   that,   par- 
ticularly for  the  manufacturer  of  high 
priced  goods,  the  quality  of  his  circula- 
tion is,  if  not  as  important  as  the  quan- 
tity, at  least  a  pertinent  factor. 
Donald  C.  Foote, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 


More  on  Keyed  Advertising 

I  AM  sorry  that  Mr.  Owsley  has 
grown  so  panic-stricken  at  my  really 
very  mild  suggestion  that  possibly  po- 
sition in  a  magazine  affected  returns. 

If  the  matter  is  worth  continued  dis- 
cussion at  all,  I  think  that  it  is  worth 
bringing  facts  and  figures  rather  than 
generalities  to  bear. 

While  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Owsley 
states,  that  direct  returns  are  not  the 
end  in  all  advertising,  I  think  that  most 
people  who  have  spent  any  time  in 
working  with  keyed  advertising  look 
upon  direct  inquiries  as  an  exception- 
ally valuable  method  of  comparing  the 
comparative  pulling  power  of  individ- 
ual advertisements.  The  concrete  is  al- 
ways so  satisfactory! 

Mr.  Owsley's  generalities  are  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  when  he  says  that 
the  publication  "as  a  whole  is  either  an 
avenue  or  a  side  street."  That  is  a 
space  buyer's  point  of  view — not  a 
reader's.  Who  will  deny  that  Sixth 
Avenue  is  to  one  strata  of  our  popula- 
tion what  Fifth  Avenue  is  to  another? 
Carroll  Rheinstrom,  Director, 

Advertising  Service  Bureau, 
MacFadden  Publications,  Inc  . 
New  York. 
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Xpy- 


HUMOR  and  SENTIMENT 

combine  to  lend  absorbing  reader  interest  to  the  pages  of 

G>ll^eHymOr 


COLLEGE  HUMOR  is 
more  than  a  humorous 
magazine.  It  is  more  than  a 
collegiate  magazine.  It  is  a 
magazine  combining  humor, 
sentiment,  satire  and  fiction 
in  a  way  which  appeals  to 
everyone  who  loves  youth 
and  romance. 

Striking  a  new  and  respon- 
sive note  in  American  mag- 
azines, College  Humor  has 
established  itself  firmly  in 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
a  new  reader  group.  Its  rap- 
idly growing  circulation  test- 
ifies to  this  fact. 

College  Humor  oSers  its 
advertisers  an  effective  and 
economical  entree  to  the  buy- 
ing minds  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  — 
young  in  years  or  in  hearts. 


This  group  composes  a  val- 
uable segment  of  the  nation- 
al market  which  can  be  com- 
pletely covered  by  no  other 
magazine. 

The  rapid  advance  of 
College  Humor  during  the 
past  two  years  begins  a  new 
chapter  in  the  development 
of  American  magazines  —  a 
chapter  of  tremendous  im- 
port to  every  buyer  of  ad- 
vertising space. 

Write  us  saying  when  and 
where  you  want  to  hear  this 
story. 


NOTE-Read  the  first  installment  of 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart's  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haddock  in  "Paris,  France"  in  our  April 
issue.  This  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
the  editorial  magnet  which  makes  more 
than  330,000  persons  buy  College  Humor 
every  month  and  pay  35  cents  a  copy. 


Circulation  More  Than  330,000  Net 
$2.00  A  LINE 


G)ll^eHymor 

B.  F.  PROVANDIE,  Advertising  Director 

1050  NO.  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAGO 


Scott  H.  BOWEN,  Eastern  Mgr. 
520  Park  Avenue.  NEW   YORK 


GORDON  Simpson,  Representative 
Chapman  Bldg.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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1925 


AND 
THAT'S 
ONLY 

ONE 
ITEM 


OIL  PRODUCTION 
H50,000,000 


IN  WEST  TEXAS 


SELL 

WEST 

TEXAS 

THOROUGHLY 


— And   with  ONE  Medium — 
The  Star-Telegram  and  Record-Telegram 

MORE  CIRCULATION  IN  THIS  TERRITORY  THAN  ANY  THREE 
OTHER   MEDIUMS   COMBINED 

Sunday,  Net  Paid- 
Over  120,000 

No  Pre, 


Dailv,  Net  Paid- 
Over  115,000 

IS — No  Contests 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

(EVENING) 

3?on  mortb  Record-f eiegram 

(MORNING) 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


anb  3f  ovt  )39orth  2{rcor5 


MVION    G.    CARTER. 


Audit  Bureau  of  CIn 


Survey  of  Sales  Organization 


books — \\'hy    not    engage 
tion  expert  to  make  a  sui 

It    will    quite    certainly    I 
its  price. 

The    services    of    J.    (ieor 
tionally    recognized  autlioi 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37lh  St..         Ne«  York  City 

Tel.:   Wisconsin   5067 


House  Organs 

We  are  producers  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  house  organs  in  the  country. 
Edited  and  printed  in  lots  of   250  to  25,000 
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The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Baildins,  CleveUnd.   Ohio 
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Two  Respondents 

Reply  to  Trade 

Commission 

THREE  replies  have  been  received 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  the  amended  complaint  issued 
against  the  respondent  associations  in 
the  advertising  "conspiracy"  case. 
These  emanated  from  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies,  two  respondent  associa- 
tions named  in  the  original  complaint 
as  well  as  in  the  amended  one,  and  an 
individual  newspaper  publisher  in 
Texas.  All  of  these  documents  arrived 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  within 
the  time  limit  originally  set  for  the 
filing  of  replies,  but  since  the  other  re- 
spondent organizations  named  have 
been  granted  a  time  extension,  the  case 
may  not  yet  be  said  to  have  passed  into 
its  next  logical  phase. 

In  the  January  1.3th  issue  of  the 
Fortnightly  the  Commission's  brief 
petitioning  for  the  amended  complaint 
was  summarized  in  some  detail  under 
the  title  "Docket  1251."  The  issues  in- 
volved were  then  made  clear,  as  well 
as  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  matter.  Simply  the  case  in- 
volves the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  the  Six  Point 
League  and  the  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  addition  to  the  two  respondent 
organizations  previously  named.  These 
associations  are  charged  with  conspir- 
acy to  prevent  national  advertisers  who 
place  their  space  direct  from  enjoying 
the  15  per  cent  agency  discount,  and 
with  concerted  hostile  action  against 
"house  agencies"  unrecognized  by  the 
Four  A's. 

The  text  of  the  two  replies  recently 
received  from  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  and  the 
Four  A's  may  best  be  characterized  as 
sweeping  denials  of  all  the  accusations 
made  against  them,  laying  special  stress 
on  the  service  of  agencies  to  publishers, 
and  on  the  contention  that  advertising. 
is  in  no  sense  interstate  commerce  and 
hence  does  not  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  two  replies  are  very  similar 
in  tone  and  context,  and  many  assume 
thereby  that  much  the  same  tone  will 
characterize  the  briefs  of  the  remaining 
respondents  when  they  are  filed. 

It  is  too  early  at  present  to  speculate 
as  to  the  action  of  the  Commission. 
However,  the  Fortnightly  plans  to 
follow  the  case  closely  and  will  report 
in  full  the  important  events  as  they 
transpire. 


New  York  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Vigorade  Laboratories,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Arthur  K.  Fox 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Cosgrove  &  Company,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  The  Buchen  Company, 
Chicago    advertising    agency. 
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The  new  way  to  India 


Hendrick  Hudson  was  a  sorely  disappointed  man. 
He  sought  a  North  West  Passage  —  a  new  way 
to  India.  All  he  discovered  was — New  York. 

There  it  was  —  potentially  the  greatest  mar- 
ket in  the  world  —  but  Hudson  couldn't  see  it. 
Principally  because  he  was  looking  for  some- 
thing else. 

Among  American  advertisers  there  are  many 
Hudsons.  They  can  always  be  interested  in  new 
ways  to  do  the  same  old  thing,  but  lack  the  vision 
to  do  a  new  thing.  Show  them  the  means  of  in- 
creasing sales  in  a  market  they  are  reaching  already 
and  you  will  meet  with  an  instant  response.  But 
show  them  a  new  market  that  they  have  never 
dreamt  of  before  and  you  will  fail  to  interest  them. 
IVrite  to  our  nearest  oh 


They   want  a  new  way  to    India.    They  are   not 
interested  in  New  York. 

Comfort  Magazine  offers  to  American  manu- 
facturers a  quick,  certain  path  to  a  market  that 
many  of  them  never  reach.  This  market  consists 
of  the  millions  of  homes  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
small  towns — homes  that  are  sold  through  the  cross- 
road stores,  away  from  the  normal  paths  of  distri- 
bution. Comfort  reaches  these  homes  as  no  other 
medium  can  reach  them,  because  Comfort  does  not 
take  the  easy  short  cuts  to  a  convenient  circulation. 

Comfort  is  prepared  to  show  any  manufac- 
turer how  he  can  get  the  necessary  distribution  to 
sell  this  rural  market.  The  addition  of  this  market 
is  the  surest  way  to  increase  your  present  sales. 
ice  for  further  information. 


THE    KEY   TO    HAPPINESS   AND  SUCCESS   IN    OVER    A   MILLION    FARM    HOMES 
NEW    YORK   •   250    Park    Ave        •        A  U  G  U  S  T  A  ,     M  A  I  N  E        •       CHICAGO    ■    1635    Marquette   Bldg. 
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$6  ^0  a  year 

Is  the  subscription  price  paid 
regularly  by  75 '/o  of  the  best 
ready-to-wear  retailers  in  near- 
ly 3,000  cities,  for  52  weekly 
issues  of  NUGENTS. 
Obviously,  it  is  this  type  of 
reader,  whose  ready-to  wear 
department  is  so  important 
that  he  pays  ^6  a  year  for  an 

EXCLUSIVE  READY- 
TO-WEAR  PAPER 

the  manufacturer  of  Ready- 
to-Wear  is  most  interested  in 
reaching. 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


The  Plutocrat  in  Overalls 


[continued  from  page  28] 


because  they  cost  too  much ;  they  do 
not  have  them  because  they  do  not  want 
them.  Are  they,  then,  pure  of  desire? 
By  no  means.  They  want  expensive 
cars  and  expensive  clothes;  they  want 
the  best  cuts  of  meat  and  costly  radio 
sets;  they  want  every  labor-saving  de- 
vice, from  the  electric  range  to  the 
electric  refrigerator.  They  want,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  conception,  the 
civilized  and  comifortable  life;  only 
they  do  not  mean  by  a  civilized  and 
comfortable  life  precisely  what  we 
mean.  They  do  not  mean  by  it  privacy 
ensuring  space,  or  intellectual  progress, 
or  high  aesthetic  satisfaction.  They 
mean  physical  comfort  and  the  ability 
to  purchase  costly  objects." 

PERHAPS  an  even  better  perspec- 
tive in  viewing  the  American  phe- 
nomenon of  the  wealth  of  the  wage 
earners  is  obtained  by  the  foreign  visi- 
tor to  these  shores.  Bronislaw  Huber- 
man,  the  violinist,  made  some  very  in- 
teresting observations,  recording  them 
last  October  in  a  newspaper  in  Vienna. 
(Reprinted  by  The  Living  Age  for  No- 
vember 21.) 

"I  set  up  housekeeping  in  America 
and  engaged  a  servant.  His-  monthly 
wage  was  a  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 
A  European  who  converts  this  sum  into 
the  money  of  his  own  country  may 
half-incredulously  pity  me.  But  he 
would  be  wasting  his  pity,  for  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  dollars  was  no  larger  a 
percentage  of  my  American  income 
than  the  wages  of  a  similar  servant  in 
Europe  would  have  been  of  my  income 
at  home.  But  the  significant  fact  was 
the  relation  of  that  man's  salary  to  his 
expenses.  He  had  to  pay  nothing  for 
room  and  board.  Suppose  he  wanted  a 
pair  of  shoes.  He  could  buy  them  for 
five  dollars,  or  about  four  per  cent  of 
his  monthly  wages.  But  let  us  assume 
that  he  was  a  little  more  ambitious  and 
wanted  a  Ford  automobile.  The  price 
of  that  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars,  or  less  than  two  and  one-half 
months'  salary.  Now  point  out  to  me 
any  country  in  Europe,  even  before  the 
war,  where  a  servant  could  buy  a  pair 
of  substantial  shoes  for  a  day  and  a 
quarter's  wages,  or  an  automobile  for 
seventy  days'  wages ! 

"Still  another  example  from  a  differ- 
ent occupation.  In  getting  aboard  a 
sleeping-car  I  hung  on  to  my  precious 
violin-case.  That  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  colored  porter.  When  I  began 
to  practise,  as  is  my  custom  when 
traveling,  I  could  not  keep  that  porter 
out  of  my  compartment.  It  turned  out 
that  he  owned  a  hundred  Victrola 
records  of  Kreisler,  Elman,  Heifetz, 
and  my  modest  self,  which  he  criticized 
in  his  characteristic  dialect,  to  my  in- 
tense but  suppressed  amusement.  Now 
I  never  met,  even  in  the  most  musical 


countries  of  Europe,  a  railway  porter 
who  could  talk  with  me  appreciatively 
about  the  quality  of  my  playing  as 
reproduced  on  Victrola  records.    .     .    ." 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  waste  which  the  new  social  order 
has  provoked  is  the  increasing  duplica- 
tion of  established  magazines  favored 
by  advertisers  for  planting  the  seeds 
of  buying  desire.  The  genteel  are  be- 
coming inevitably  submerged  by  the 
rising  tide  of  moneyed  wage  earners, 
to  a  state  of  proud  poverty.  They  turn 
more  eagerly  to  the  inexpensive  treas- 
ures of  the  mind  and  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  can  be  had  for  least 
money.  More  than  ever  before  they  are 
forced  to  resort  to  the  simple  luxury 
of  literature. 

That  probably  accounts  for  the 
slightly  more  than  normal  increase  in 
magazine  circulations  within  the  last 
year  or  so.  This  would  be  born  out  by 
the  fact  that  current  investigations  in- 
dicate about  four  magazines  go  to  a 
single  family.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
the  professional  and  the  executive 
group,  five  or  six  magazines  to  a  family 
seems  more  nearly  accurate  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain. 

IN  the  most  detailed  study  which  con- 
siders magazine  circulation  duplica- 
tion by  occupational  groups,  it  was 
found  that  4.81  magazines  went  to 
families  whose  heads  were  executives, 
merchants,  commercial  travelers  or 
professional  people;  two  magazines  per 
family  were  received  by  the  clerical 
and  skilled  workers ;  and  there  was  only 
one  magazine  going  to  every  three  fam- 
ilies among  the  semi-skilled  and  un- 
skilled classes.  Yet  in  the  latter  two 
groups  there  are  more  wage  earners 
per  family  than  there  are  in  the  first 
group. 

The  advertising  man  is,  after  all, 
interested  in  the  people  who  actually 
get  the  money.  Of  all  the  income  re- 
ceivers employed  in  this  country,  in 
1920,  26,700,000  were  adult  males.  6,- 
400,000  were  adult  women,  and  5,500,- 
000  were  juveniles  still  living  at  home. 
In  allotting  incomes  to  the  families  in 
lower  occupational  groups  a  large  share 
of  the  wages  received  by  the  adult 
women  and  the  young  people  still  at 
home  must  be  included  in  the  family 
buying  power. 

The  best  method  of  reaching  and  in- 
fluencing this  group  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  problem.  The  tabloid 
newspaper  is  becoming  successful  in 
overriding  the  delicate  sensibilities  of 
advertisers  and  agents.  There  is  one 
other  partial  solution  aff'orded  by  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  new  con- 
fessional magazines.  Dr.  Poffenberger 
in  his  "Psychology  of  Advertising," 
says,  "Translated  into  terms  of  men- 
tal age,  we  might  say  that  advertising. 
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The     Largest     Catholic     Magazine    in    the    World 


The  1,211,908  men  who  read  COLUMBIA 
will  doubtless  have  many  Camels.  They 
won't  have  to  "walk  a  mile"  for  them, 
either,  because  Camels  are  likely  to  he 
among  the  biggest  sellers  at  cigar  stands  in 
Knights  of  Columbus  club  houses  and 
council  rooms  throughout  the  country. 


"—have  a   Camel" 


For  Camels  are  featured  in  colors  on  a 
number  of  COLUMBIA  covers  this  year. 
Their  advertising  will  gain  added  effective- 
ness from  the  fact  that,  as  disclosed  by  our 
questionnaire  investigation,  568,082  of 
COLUMBIA'S  subscribers  are  under  45 
years  of  age.  These  men  are  active,  respon- 
sive readers,  ready  buyers  of  the  things  they 
want,  and  loyal  to  the  magazine  they  read. 


Returns  from  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  subscribers  show  that  COLUMBIA 
has  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion readers,  grouped  thus: — 


Men 

Women 
Boys  under  18 
Girls  under  18 


1,211,908 

1,060,420 

249,980 

244,336 


TOTAL     2,766,644 


The  Knights 

of 

Columbus 

Publish,   print   and   circulate   COLUMBIA    from 
their  own  printing  plant  at  Neii'  Haven,  Connecticut 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 


757,443 


A.  B.C. 

Audit 


J,    Gillespie,    Adv 

23  W.  43rd  Si, 

iNew   York 
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The  "Cream"  Shoe  Market 
of  the  Country 


The  Entire  U.  S.  Shoe  Market 


The  "Cream"  Market 


;  of  all  these 
retail  outlets  b  ^ 


The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorders  total  net 
paid  circulation  in  the  United  States  on 
June  27,  1925,  was  13,080.  The  Recorder 
goes  weekly  to  78.3%  of  the  15,000  "cream" 
outlets. 


BOOTcBrfSHOE 

RECORDER 

The  Point  of  Penetration  to  the 

Shoe  Market  < 

207  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON    " 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

^  9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

■  OA^  EMOIMECRIWLO  an» 
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to  be  understood  by  three-fourths  of 
the  population,  must  be  written  so  as 
to  be  comprehended  by  a  child  of  eleven 
years." 

There  is  no  reason  why  advertising 
men  should  disdain  to  practise  their 
art  in  terms  of  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  Now  that  the  market 
rests  with  the  wage  earners  and  since 
we  must  regretfully  admit  that  the 
wage  earners  do  not  have  the  literary 
appreciation  of  the  professional  group, 
we  must  recall  that  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising it  to  sell  goods  and  therefore 
employ  the  most  direct  method  of  gain- 
ing the  end. 

In  the  March  Atlantic  Monthly,  Os- 
wald Garrison  Villard  gives  a  rather 
desultory  resume,  entitled  "Sex,  Art, 
Truth  and  Magazines."  Mr.  Villard 
is  more  inclined  to  be  snobbish  than 
practical,  yet  he  is  convinced  that  the 
masses  are  reading  where  they  did  not 
read  before.  However,  he  does  grasp 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  new  order 
when  he  says,  "In  a  sense  it  is  a  read- 
ers' revolt  against  the  conventional  and 
sophisticated  story  which  ornaments 
the  pages  of  the  more  sedate,  conserva- 
tive magazines."  But  it  is  more  than 
that;  it  is  a  new  medium  for  entrench- 
ing the  manufacturer  in  the  new  mar- 
ket. It  is  one  phase  of  the  social 
phenomenon  which  must  be  accepted  in 
reaching  the  purse  strings  of  the  pluto- 
crat in  overalls. 


O.  S.  Tyson  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co., 
Allentown,  Pa.,  engineers,  fabricators 
and  erectors  of  steel  buildings  and 
transmission   towers. 

Edward  I.  Pratt 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply 
Co.,  Chicago,  to  become  associated  with 
the  Bryant  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  Kellogg 
organization  by   A.   D.   Boal. 

John  J.  Beck 

Formerly  connected  with  the  Mumm- 
Romer-Jaycox  Co.,  has  joined  the  Rob- 
bins  &  Pearson  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
advertising  agency,  as  account  execu- 
tive. 

A'.  Y.  Advertising  Agencies 
Baseball  League 

Has  been  organized  among  some  of 
the  leading  advertising  agencies  in 
New  York  City.  Individual  awards 
have  been  offered,  and  elaborate  prizes 
will  be  presented  to  teams  first  and 
second  in  league's  standing.  The  fol- 
lowing companies  have  entered  teams 
in  the  competition :  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  George  Batten  Co.,  Calkins 
&  Holden,  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and  J.  Walter 
Thompson    Co. 

Norm  an  F.  D' Evelyn 

San  Francisco,  will  act  as  advertis- 
ing counsel  for  Edward  R.  Elliot,  Inc., 
newly  organized  investment  banking 
house  of  the  same  city. 
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Salesmen  Like  Saunders  Convenience  Near 
Hotels  and  Railway  Stations 


IT  is  a  real  cun\cnieiice  that  Saunders  S}'Steni  branches  arc 
located  near  the  railway  stations  and  one  or  more  leading- 
hotels.  Many  are  right  adjoining  or  back  of  your  favorite 
hostelry.  Very  often  in  congested  districts,  our  service  excels 
your  own  car  availability. 

As  salesmen  become  acquainted  with  Saunders  Drive-It-Your- 
self  System,  they  readily  forego  personal  or  company  cars.  Both 
mileage  and  incidental  expenses  decrease  and  your  men  produce 
more  and  better  results  in  less  time. 

Consider,  for  instance,  our  Detroit  Branch  No.  1  !  It  is  di- 
rectly back  of  the  Statler,  between  Washington  Blvd.  and  Bag- 
ley  Ave.  with  drive-out  to  both  streets.  The  Tuller  is  right 
across  Bagley  Ave.,  and  the  new  Book  Hotel  just  two  blocks 
down  Washington  Blvd.  This  branch  is  closer  than  any  down- 
town garage.  Your  men  can  cover  Detroit  trade  and  its  scat- 
tered industries  at  a  time  saving  which  many  executives  on 
field  trips  tell  us  is  really  astounding. 

Traveler's  Identification  Cards,  issued  gratis,  make  this  service 
instantly  available  to  your  men,  at  all  our  branches  in  20  states. 
They  merely  pay  for  the  miles  they  drive,  when,  as,  and  if  they 
need  a  car.  .*\nd  you  are  adecjuately  insured  against  liability, 
property  damage,  fire,  theft,  and  also  collision.  Just  send  list 
of  salesmen's  names  and  addresses  and  cards  will  be  forwarded 
to  you  for  distribution  with  your  instructions. 


Wherever  You  Stop! 

Akron — 2   blocks   from   the   Portage   or   Howe. 
Atlanta— Adjacent   to  Atlanta^Biltmore. 
Birmingham — Opposite    the    Molton.    adjacent 

to  the   Tutwiler. 
Chattanoosa — Opposite    the    Patton. 
Cincinnati— 2  blocks  to  Sinton   or  Gibson. 
Cleveland— 4    blocks    up    Euclid    from    Statler. 
Colorado    Sprinss — Opposite    the    Antlers. 
(■,,:„„, 1m, ~     .'  I.ln.ks  to  Dc'shler  or  Neil. 

I'  "    '.''  '\'iw' Albany.    Brown 


SAUNDERS  DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF  COMPANY, 

Executive  Offices:  325  Saunders  BIdg.,  Kansas  City 


Inc. 

Mo. 


Indianapolis — 2   blocks  from  Monument. 
Knoxviile — 2    blocks   to   the    Farrasut. 
Louisville— 1  block  to  the  Watterson.  Scclbach 

or  Kentucky,  2  to  the  Brown. 
Macon.    Ga.— Next  to   the   Macon. 
Milwaukee— 2    blocks   to    Hotel    Wisconsin. 
Memphis — Opposite  the  New   Peabody. 
Mobile— 1    1-2   blocks   from    the    Battlehouse. 
Montsomery— 1    1-2   blocks  to  the   Gay-Teafrue 

or  Whitley. 
Nashville    (2) — 1    block   from    Ma.\-well    House. 
Oklahoma  City — 1   block  from  the  Skivern. 
Omaha — 2  blocks  to  the  Fontenelle  and  others. 
Peoria— 1  block  to  the  Jefferson. 
SprinKfield.    111.— 2   blocks   to  the   St.   Nicholas 

or    Abraham    Lincoln. 
Sprinsfield.    C— 1    block    to    the    Shawnee    or 

Bancroft. 
St.    Joseph.    Mo. — 1     block    to    Robidoux.     St. 

Francis  and  Jerome. 
Toledo — "Back   of  the   Seco>." 
Tulsa — "Round    corner   to    the   Mayo.    2    blocks 

to  the   Ketchen  or  Tulsa. 
Washington — Near    six    downtown    hotels. 
Waterloo — Opposite    the    Ellis. 
Wichita — 'Round    corners  to   the   La.ssen. 
Ninety    branches   siviUarly   located. 


Co.    Consul! 


Atlanta  (2) 

Davenport 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Dayton  (2) 

Birmingham  (4) 

Detroit  i2i 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Evansville 

Chattanooga  (2) 

Galesburg  (2 

Houston 

Cleveland  (2) 

Colorado  Springs 

Knoxviile 

Columbus,  0. 12J 

Lincoln 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Louisville  O: 

SAUNDERS 


[Drive  It  Yourself) 


Sioux  City 
Springfield, 
Springfield. 
St.  Joseph.  A 


Peoria  (21 
Philadelpl 
Pueblo 
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'OTICE  the  manufacturers 
your  town  who  are 
turning  to  gas  for  fuel. 
When  you  realize  that  one  in- 
dustrial consumer  uses  more  gas 
than  hundreds  of  domestic  cus- 
tomers, you  can  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous growth  the  gas  indus- 
try is  undergoing  with  the  active 
development  with  this  type  of 
business.  Of  course  the  demand 
for  all  types  of  equipment  and 
supplies  is  growing  correspond- 
ingly. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  application 
of  your  product  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. No  cost  or  obligation 
to  you. 


Gas  Age-Record 

9  East  38th  Street 
New  York 


Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spohesman  of  the  Gas  Indui 
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National  Advertising 
and  Groceries 


By  E.  M.  Swasy 

CAN  you  turn  your  mind  back  tn 
the  grocery  store  of  your  youth'.' 
Unlabeled  boxes  of  crackers — 
some  with  gritty  currants — barrels  of 
salt  meats,  huge  cans  of  lard  and  butter, 
sacks  of  beans;  green  coffee-beans, 
tough  and  tasteless;  flour,  rice,  onions, 
potatoes,  and  dried  fruits  for  the  ab- 
horred cheap  boarding  house. 

A  blue  can  with  a  red  label,  Libby, 
McNeal  and  Libby's  corned  beef,  and 
nearby  that  old  standby,  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  with  Borden's  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  for  its  companion  in 
the  pioneering  fraternity  of  preserved 
foods. 

White  and  brown  sugar  in  great 
barrels,  heavy  barrels  of  kraut,  and 
alongside  kegs  of  stinking  pickles 
.  .  .  hogsheads  of  molasses  which 
flowed  from  the  sticky,  fly  covered 
faucet  .  .  .  and  back  of  all  this  ill- 
smelling  mess  were  brogans,  rubber 
boots,  overalls,  tubs  and  tins,  harnesses 
and  nails,  bales  of  wire  and  horse- 
shoes, single-trees  and  axle-trees, 
mouse  traps  and  coffee  grinders  .  .  . 
the  whole  miscellany  of  primitive  con- 
traptions one  can   never  forget. 

Grocery  stores  are  now  busy  marts 
where  people  stop,  get  waited  on  quick- 
ly and  step  out  again.  The  grocer  is 
an  important  merchant  with  little  time 
for  neighborhood  gossip. 

No  longer  does  he  sell  coffee  in  the 
bean  and  keep  a  store  full  waiting- 
while  he  grinds  two  bits  worth  with  the 
attendant  noise,  smell  and  elbow  grease. 

The  advertising  that  did  all  this  did 
not  come  without  its  long  years  of 
struggle,  hardships,  colossal  costs, 
many  failures,  constant  strife,  resist- 
cnce,  courage,  initiative,  and  "the 
worthy  pride  the  fine  pioneers  of  ad- 
vertising had  in  their  hearts  and  which 
they  manifested  in  their  vigorous,  per- 
sistent efforts  constantly  to  produce  a 
product  that  was  to  have  the  faith  of 
the  trade  and  the  customer." 

Yet  back  of  every  well  known  food 
brand  is  a  story  that  would  fill  volumes. 

The  idea  .  .  .  the  money  to  start 
with  .  .  .  the  structure  .  .  .  the 
inachinery  .  .  .  the  laboratory  .  .  . 
the  system  .  .  .  the  product  .  .  .  the 
advertising  .  .  .  selling  .  .  .  shipping 
.  .  .  accounting  .  .  .  striving  for  uni- 
form quality — the  worry  over  timeli- 
ness .  .  .  the  condition  of  trade,  the 
attitude  of  the  consumer,  over  com- 
petition, law  suits,  new  conditions; 
good  and  bad  times  .  .  .  labor  .  .  . 
efficiency  .  .  .  jealousies  .  .  .  manage- 
ment .  .  .  welfare  .  .  .  public  opinion 
.  .  .  politics  .  .  .  replacement  .  .  . 
family  education  ...  .  health  .  .  . 
over-riding  long  lines  of  friends  who 
try  to  keep  one  from  breaking  out  of 
the  rut  .  .  . 

What  penalties  one  pays  for  success ! 
to  pales  staff 


eklii. 
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The  Strata  of  Authority 


J iET  LIS  go  in  search  of  "the  demigod  Authority." 

With  whom   in   America  does  authority  reside? 

Well,  once  there  was  a  phrase  about  "the  I'pper  Ten".  .  .  .  Then  there 
was  a  Four  Hundreti     ....     And  then  there  was  a  Ten  Thousand. 

The  democratic  mind,  scanning  the  huge  pyramid  of  25,000,000  families,  can 
no  longer  conceive  that  all  the  best  stuff  lies  in  such  shallow  strata  at  the  apex. 

What  existing  lists  of  names  will  guide  us  in  lieciding  how  far  down  the  pyra- 
mid we  should  penetrate,  in  order  to  make  a  sound  marl<et  estimate  or  a  sales 
quota  ? 

The  Social  Registers?  Who's  Who,  with  its  25,357  notables?  The  Directory 
of  Directors?     Ob\iously,  these  are  still  too  special  and  restricted. 

The  rosters  of  clubs,  of  college  graduates,  of  learned  societies  and  the  profes- 
sions?    No,  we  all  know  hundreds  of  worthwhile  folk  whom  those  lists  exclude. 

Income  tax  payers?  Experience  has  already  shown  up  the  jokers  in  income  tax 
returns.  They  underestimate  the  wealth  of  farm  states  and  distort  the  relativ-e 
values  of  many  cities. 

Home  ownership  is  not  a  reliable  criterion,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
millions  of  tenants. 

Automobile  ownership  has  become  too  nearK'  unanimous  to  indicate  buving 
power  for  other  commodities. 

By  eleven  years  of  constant  circularizing.  The  Digest  has  proved  to  its  own 
satisfaction  that  tlic  best  broad  index  of  the  market  for  ^ood  goods  is  the  tele- 
phone ill  the  home. 

The  8,500,000  homes  with  telephones  make  up  the  more  provident,  compe- 
tent antl  \igilant  strata  ot  Americans.  By  concentrating  upon  the  telephone 
market.  The  Digest  has  increased  its  circulation  to  more  than  1,400,000  copies 
per  week.  The  telephone  reaches  alert  people  at  every  income  level  and  The 
Digest  reader  is  a  further  refinement  of  this  quality  of  alertness.  Because  The 
Digest  readers  are  alert,  active  and  wide  awake,  they  are  the  instigators  of  deci- 
sions and  habits,  thev  influence  others  and  are  most  \aluable  to  the  ad\ertiser. 


The  Jiterdr^  DMest 
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THERE  is  only  one  industrial  journal 
having  A. B.C.  circulation,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.     That  is  The  Fur- 
niture Manufacturer  &  Artisan. 

You  will  find  this  journal  in  practically 
every  worth-while  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  reaches  a  number  of 
the  large  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
For  considerably  less  than  $1,000  it  will 
carry  your  sales  message  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  full  page  basis  eacn  month 
for  a  year.  We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  and  show  you  a  copy.    May  we? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


''The  journal  all  the 
coupons  come  from" 

"In  handing  me  your  letter  of  the  7th.  one 
of  the  girls  asked  me  if  it  wasn't  from  'the 
journal  that  all  those  coupons  come  from.' 
"We   only   wish    that   we    had   made   the   ac- 

sult-getting  qualities,  on  a  much  earlier 
anniversary."— D.  M.  Bubchard,  Lea  S- 
Fcbiqer,    Technical   Books. 

ORAL 

HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


CHICARO: 

V.    B.     CONA.VT.     Peoples    Gas    Bldg..    Har- 

SAN    FRANC 

_Stdart    M.    St.4xi.ev.    53    Park    Place. 
A.'  D.    McKiNNKY.   Syndicate    Trust    Bide., 

ISCO:    noGEB   A.    JonxsTOXE,    155    Mont- 

In  Sharper  Focus 


William  H.  Rankin 

WILLIAM    H.   RANKIN   first  saw 
light    in    New    Albany,    Indiana. 
That  was  on  Feb.  18,  1878. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  seven. 
His  mother  decided  to  take  him,  his 
two  sisters  and  his  brother  back  to  her 
home  town,  Glasg:ow,  Scotland.  There 
William  H.  Rankin  at  once  acquired  the 
nickname  "Little  Yank."  He  soon  mas- 
tered "soccer  football"  and  devoted 
three  years  to  a  close  study  of  the  mer- 


chandising situation  in  Glasgow.  He 
decided  that  the  outlook  was  none  too 
good  for  the  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Rankin  family.  So  he  sold 
the  rest  of  the  family  the  idea  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving 
dear  old  Indiana  and  induced  them  to 
return,  bag  and  baggage. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  Rankin 
realized  that  if  he  were  ever  to  be  a 
successful  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing man  he  must  know  the  people  who 
buy  the  goods.  So  he  drove  a  grocery 
wagon,  mastered  the  butcher's  art  and 
learned  how  to  cut  and  sell  meat  direct 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  over  the  re- 
tailer's counter. 

One  summer  he  worked  in  the  De 
Pain  glass  works  covering  red  hot  fruit 
jars  and  another  as  messenger  and  de- 
livery boy  at  the  White  House  Depart- 
ment Store.  He  was  then  earning  $1.50 
a  week  but  quit  because  he  got  no  real 
sales  experience.  He  next  ran  a  fruit 
stand  in  the  Market  House  on  commis- 
sion. His  first  day's  work  netted  $3.00. 
This  induced  Mr.  Harry  Le  Patourel  to 
make  a  deal  with  him  to  take  all  of  his 
time  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  a  week — an  in- 
crease of  $3.00  a  week,  or  200  per  cent, 
due  to  salesmanship. 

Realizing  that  he  must  have  a  busi- 


ness education,  he  took  a  complete 
course  of  bookkeeping,  business  prac- 
tice and  stenography  at  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
After  graduating,  his  first  job  was  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  Bell  &  Coggshall 
tobacco  box  plant.  In  the  next  three 
years,  he  made  several  changes — the 
Merchants  Dispatch  Transportation  Co., 
the  general  offices  of  the  L.  &  N.  Rail- 
road, and  finally  as  rate  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  department  of  the  I.  C. 
Railroad. 

His  first  advertising  experience  was 
as  editor,  publisher  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  "Young  Man,"  the 
monthly  Y.  M.  C.  A.  newspaper.  For 
two  years  he  was  business  manager  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after  regular  working 
hours. 

But  Will  Rankin  was  never  a  real 
success  as  a  secretary,  stenographer  or 
rate  clerk.  He  could  never  learn  to  put 
his  heart  and  soul  into  work  dictated  to 
him.  So  early  in  1902  he  was  fired  be- 
cause of  a  mechanical  error  he  had 
made. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  Ran- 
kin's life.  He  says  that  if  he  had  not 
made  that  mistake  he  might  be  a  pri- 
vate secretary  still ! 

Through  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  Ran- 
kin had  made  friends  with  Mr.  McGuire, 
assistant  to  George  A.  McCuUoch,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Muncie  Star.  When  Mc- 
CuUoch decided  to  start  a  newspaper  in 
Indianapolis,  Rankin  got  his  chance. 
Starting  in  as  secretary,  he  soon  be- 
came assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Star  League. 

But  he  had  always  wanted  to  be  an 
advertising  man,  although  everyone 
told  him  he  could  never  make  good  at 
it  because  he  did  not  drink.  At  last 
an  emergency  occurred  and  Rankin  wa.> 
sent  to  St.  Louis  to  solicit  a  full  page 
advertisement  of  "Goodfellow  Whiskey." 
He  came  back  with  a  10,000  line  eon- 
tract  in  his  pocket.  That  made  him  an 
advertising  man.  Then  he  became  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Bobbs  Merrill 
magazines,  Indianapolis,  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  three  years. 

In  1908  Thomas  Balmer  offered  him 
the  Western  management  of  the  Street 
Railways  Advertising  Company  at  Chi- 
cago. Rankin  accepted  and  in  eighteen 
months  learned  more  about  advertising 
than  he  had  in  the  eighteen  years  pre- 
ceding. 

Barron  Collier,  the  manager  of  the 
Street  Railways  Advertising  Company, 
decided  to  transfer  Rankin  to  New 
York.  Rankin  then  made  his  last 
change  and  became  vice-president  of 
the  John  Lee  Mahin  Advertising  Agen- 
cy of  Chicago,  which  was  later  to  be- 
come the  William  H.  Rankin  Company 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  under  which 
name  it  now  functions. 
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/\  NEW  skyline  in  the  famous  49th  State! 
Homes!  ...  A  skyline  of  new  homes  being 
built  throughout  St.  Louis  and  The  49th  State. 

And  a  newspaper  has  inspired  this  thing. 

Here's  one  of  the  biggest  projects  the  Globe- 
Democrat  has  ever  carried  out.  And  we've  just 
published  a  handsome  booklet  telling  of  this  in- 
teresting plan.  .  .  .  Showing  how  the  Globe- 
Democrat  Small  Home  Bureau  is  helping  readers 
build  homes. 

.  .  .  Showing  photographs  of  some  of  the 
homes  already  built. 

.  .  .  Showing  how  our  Home-builders'  Page 
in  the  Sunday  Globe-Democrat  is  winning  new 
business  not  only  for  contractors  and  material 
supply  firms,  but  for  all  who  sell  things  pertaining 
to  the  home — furniture,  appliances,  musical  in- 
struments,  radio,   and  all  the  rest. 

Here's  a  key  to  multiplying  sales.  .  .  .  And 
a  book  is  waiting  for  you — a  free  book  which 
will  elucidate. 

Write  for  it,  or  ask  our  nearest  representative 
to  bring  it,  and  explain  it. 


One  of  the 

most  inter- 
esting book- 
lets  We  have 
ever  pubm 
lished. 


tt0ttfe  (glate'lm^rmt. 


St.  Louis'  Lai'cjest    Dailij 


F.  St.  J.  Richards,  New  York 
C.  Ceo.   Krogness,   San   Franc 


NATIONAL     REPRESENTATIVES 

Guy  S.  Osborn,  Chicago  J-  R.  Scolaro,  Detroit 

CO  Dorland   Agency,    Ltd.,    London 
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^     Our  gain 

IS  yours 

A  year  ago  the  advertising 
rate  of  $220  per  page  went 
into  effect  based  on  38,000 
circulation. 

Meanwliile  the  circulation 
has  increased  60% — but  the 
rate  is  still  $220  per  page. 

More   than  60,000 
net  paid  circulation 


J 
4^ 


THE 

AMERICAN 

MERCURY 


730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Can  the  Library  Help? 

[CONTINUED  FROM' PAGE  38 J 

the  Weather  Bureau;  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  a  monthly  compiled 
and  issued  jointly  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  Commerce  Reports,  a 
weekly  survey  of  foreign  trade  condi- 
tions and  activities,  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Primarily  and  almost  exclusively  for 
business  needs  is  the  whole  group  of 
trade  directories.  The  big  ones,  Kelly's, 
which  lists  the  manufacturers  of  the 
world;  Thomas',  Hendricks'  and  others 
more  or  less  complete  for  those  of  this 
country  alone;  Ayers'  Annual,  where 
every  American  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical may  be  found — all  these  are  lit- 
erally pored  over  by  business  men 
daily.  And  of  special  trade  directories 
there  are  hundreds — one  for  practi- 
cally every  trade  and  business  and  oc- 
cupation one  can  think  of. 

THE  standard  and  periodical  indexes 
to  the  more  general  business  and 
financial  magazines  furnish  a  key  to 
many  articles  and  discussions  of  too  re- 
cent development  or  interest  to  be  found 
in  books.  And,  just  as  each  occupation 
has  its  trade  directory,  so  each  has  its 
own  trade  journal,  sometimes  several, 
devoted  to  some  one  particular  field  of 
business  enterprise.  These  trade  papers 
contain  an  enormous  amount  of  spe- 
cific information  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  Since  they  are  not  often  systemati- 
cally indexed  anywhere,  a  number  of  li- 
braries index  them  themselves  or  clip' 
them  so  that  material  of  value  from 
their  pages  may  be  filed  by  subject  and 
thus  made  readily  available.  A  whole 
story  as  long  as  this  article  could  easily 
be  written  on  what  library  files  of 
pamphlets,  clippings  and  other  more  or 
less  ephemeral  material  have  been  able 
to  supply  for  business  use  on  recent, 
elusive  or  very  specific  points. 

Designed  especially  for  the  analysis 
of  territories,  several  libraries,  failing 
to  locate  in  encyclopedias,  geographies 
and  general  reference  sources,  just  the 
detailed,  up-to-the-minute  information 
often  demanded  about  various  sections 
of  this  broad  country,  have  built  up  ex- 
tensive files  of  material  exclusively 
about  places.  Here  under  the  name  of 
state  or  city  may  be  found  as  complete 
a  collection  as  possible  of  statistical  and 
descriptive  data  including  booklets, 
clippings,  maps,  lists  of  names,  reports, 
periodical  or  book  references — any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  would  help  present 
the  actual  facts  of  that  locality. 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  public  library 
that  much  of  its  best  and  most  alive 
material  for  the  business  men  of  the 
community  is  not  known  and  lies  un- 
consulted  and  unused?  Or  must  the 
blame  fall  on  the  business  man  himself 
who,  so  progressive  in  other  things, 
forgets,  ignores  or  never  knows  this 
active  agent  his  taxes  are  helping  to 
support? 
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now  sells  more  than 

a  million  copies  every  day 

—and  you  can't  overlook  a  million! 
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Round  Out  Your 
MarKeting'  Ability 

With  This  Great  Library 
It  will  PAY  YouWell! 
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"Hiring  Ten;  Firing  Nine" 


[continued  from  page  20] 


jacks  and  laborers,  how  much  more  is 
it  true  in  the  case  of  salesmen? 

The  salesman  who  is  happy  in  his 
work  not  only  sells  more  merchandise, 
but  he  renders  better  service  in  every 
way.  Under  such  conditions  "salesman 
turnover"  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  confidence  in  the  company  and  the 
regard  for  its  personnel  is  communi- 
cated to  the  customers,  which  increases 
tremendously  the  salesman's  value  to 
the  firm. 

In  this  criticism  of  the  "hiring  ten 
and  firing  nine"  theory  of  sales  man- 
agement, I  desire  that  it  be  distinctly 
and  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not 
based  on  a  soft  and  sickly  sentimental- 
ity, nor  is  it  in  any  sense  "sob  sister 
stuff."  If  it  cannot  be  justified  on  a 
hard-fisted  dollars  and  cents  basis,  then 
I  am  through,  but  first  let  us  study  the 
matter  from  these  several  angles. 

1.  Cost     of    Hiring     and     Training    a 
Salesman. 

After  a  careful  and  long-continued, 
study  of  the  matter  I  am  sure  that  in 
organizations  where  the  line  is  at  all 
difficult  or  extended,  and  where  the  men 
are  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
qualify — say  a  sixty  or  ninety  days' 
trial — the  cost  of  hiring  and  training 
a  salesman  would  not  be  less  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  many  cases 
considerably  more. 

First,  there  is  the  time  spent  in  in- 
terviewing a  man,  which  usually  in- 
volves a  number  of  men  and  several 
meetings.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
looking  him  up,  making  inquiries,  both 
written  and  verbal,  regarding  him. 
Considerable  time  is  then  espent  in 
coaching  him.  In  many  lines  days  or 
even  weeks  are  spent  at  the  factory  for 
this  purpose,  which  again  takes  up  the 
time  of  one  or  more  individuals.  Then 
more  coaching  and  instruction  must  be 
given  him  at  the  office,  which  uses  up 
the  time  of  the  sales  manager  and  his 
assistants. 

When  finally  he  is  ready  for  the  road 
he  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  high- 
priced  salesman  or  some  one  from  the 
office,  all  of  which  costs  money.  Later 
still  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  sales 
manager  or  other  competent  person 
from  headquarters  to  go  out  and  spend 
some  time  with  him.  When  the  cost  of 
all  this,  plus  his  own  salary  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion (not  to  speak  of  the  profits  on 
sales  lost  by  a  new  man  that  might 
have  been  secured  by  a  competent  ex- 
perienced salesman),  the  average  cost 
will  be  little  if  any  below  the  sum  I 
have  mentioned.  But  if  the  amount  in- 
volved were  only  one-half  of  this,  it 
would   run   into  a  lot   of  money   in   an 


organization  of  any  size  operating  un- 
der "the  ten  to  nine"  theory. 

2.     Selection  of  Salesmen. 

In  the  directions  for  cooking  a  rabbit 
the  foremost  injunction  is  to  "first  catch 
the  rabbit."  Likewise,  the  first  and 
most  important  consideration  in  devel- 
oping and  directing  a  sales  organization 
is  to  select  the  salesmen  properly.  Not 
enough  study  is  given  by  the  average 
sales  manager  to  the  different  types  of 
selling  he  has  to  do  and  the  different 
types  of  sales  ability  required  for  the 
various  positions,  territories  and  prod- 
ucts. Any  sales  manager  of  experience 
knows,  or  should  know,  that  as  a  rule 
it  requires  a  different  type  of  man  for 
city  trade  than  for  country  trade,  and 
that  frequently  it  requires  men  of  en- 
tirely different  temperament  and  per- 
sonality to  sell  different  items  in  the 
same  line. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
record  and  the  moral  qualifications  of 
the  applicant.  The  sales  manager  for  a 
legitimate  concern  who  does  not  regard 
character  as  the  most  important  quali- 
fication in  a  salesman  is  making  a  big 
mistake  and  laying  up  trouble  for  him- 
self, for  no  matter  how  much  sales  abil- 
ity a  man  may  possess  or  how  large  or 
profitable  his  sales,  sooner  or  later  he 
will  prove  to  be  a  liability  rather  than 
an  asset.  A  higher  standard  on  the 
part  of  sales  managers  and  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  records  of  the  men  they 
employ  would  save  them  much  trouble, 
reduce  their  turnover,  elevate  the  com- 
pany in  the  estimation  of  its  custom- 
ers, and  eliminate  from  the  profession 
these  undesirable  individuals  who  are 
a  menace  to  our  commercial  life  and 
who  discredit  the  many  thousands  of 
honest,  honorable  men  engaged  in  sell- 
ing for  a  livelihood. 

.3.  Handling  Salesmen. 

Salesmen,  and  particularly  new  men, 
should  be  carefully  and  firmly  handled. 
It  is  assumed  that  they  are  familiar 
with  the  policies  of  the  company,  and 
any  deviation  from  the  policies  or  from 
their  instructions  should  be  treated  se- 
riously. But  the  attitude  of  the  sales 
manager  should  be  sympathetic  and 
helpful. 

Men  in  many  if  not  most  lines  of 
work  will  render  satisfactory  service  if 
their  state  of  mind  is  not  "just  right." 
A  mechanic  on  a  job  may  be  mentally 
disturbed  and  out  of  sorts — may  even 
be  bitter  toward  his  employer — without 
it  affecting  either  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  his  work.  Not  so  with  a  sales- 
man. If,  or  when  he  becomes  mentally 
upset  or  is  thrown  out  of  balance  in  any 
way  this  is  immediately  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  his  work.  It  is  a  common  oc- 
currence for  a  salesman  who  has  been 
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"called  down"  or  who  has  received  from 
headquarters  a  letter  of  criticism,  to 
quit  work  for  the  day,  or  if  he  con- 
tinues to  call  on  the  trade  he  does  so 
without  results  in  the  way  of  orders. 
Indeed,  I  have  known  such  conditions  to 
be  prolonged  for  days  and  in  extreme 
cases  even  for  weeks.  How  important, 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  "orders"  to 
keep  the  salesman  in  a  happy,  con- 
tented frame  of  mind. 

With  all  my  experience  I  have  never 
been  able  to  determine  definitely  the 
thing  or  the  quality,  if  we  may  so  desig- 
nate it,  that  determines  or  consummates 
a  sale  or  that  brings  about  that  oneness 
or  "meeting  of  the  minds"  that  results 
in  an  order.  But  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  akin  to 
the  spiritual  about  it — there  is  a  magic 
indefinable  something  that  draws  men 
together  and  makes  them  en  rapport  or 
"in  tune"  with  each  other.  And  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  tells  me  that 
this  condition  obtains  with  salesmen  in 
direct  ratio  to  their  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  salesman  cannot  do  business  unless 
the  conditions  from  this  angle  are  per- 
fect, but  if  he  is  worried  or  distressed 
in  mind  his  efficiency  will  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  He  gets  the  maximum 
results  and  does  the  Big  Things  when 
he  is  happiest  and  most  at  ease  in  his 
mind. 

4.  Value  of  Good  Will 

Nobody  questions  the  value  of  good 
will  to  a  commercial  institution.  Thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  dollars  arc 
spent  annually  in  advertising  and  oth- 
erwise for  building  up  this  desirable 
asset,  and  yet  we  ignore  or  destroy  en- 
tirely the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  good  will  for  our  insti- 
tutions when  we  deal  unfairly  with  our 
salesmen,  hurt  their  pride  or  otherwise 
irritate  and  unsettle  them  without  just 
cause.  An  unhappy  and  dissatisfied 
salesman  unconsciously  breaks  down 
good  will  for  his  company,  while  a 
happy,  contented  salesman  just  as  un- 
consciously promotes  and  develops  this 
very  desirable  and  valuable  factor. 

5.  A  Strong  Organization. 

And  last  of  all,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  a  strong,  effective  organiza- 
tion can  be  built  up  only  with  strong 
men,  and  that  strong  men  are  not  at- 
tracted to  and  do  not  remain  with  or- 
ganizations that  are  directed  or  con- 
trolled by  men  who  are  domineering  in 
their  attitude  toward  their  associates 
or  who  do  not  give  them  a  square  deal. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  therefore,  that 
to  build  a  business  that  lasts,  a  surer, 
firmer  foundation  must  be  laid  than  is 
comprehended  in  the  theory  of  "hiring 
ten  and  firing  nine  to  get  one  real  sales- 
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Mr.   G.   B.  Bealey,  Pres't. 
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Dear  Sir: 

The   Dallas  ITews  was   on  our 
first  list  for  newspaper  advertising 
and  has  been  used  on  every  schedule 
since. 

The  Evening  Journal  has   been 
used  by  us  since  its  first   issue. 

The   Semi-Weekay  Farm  Hews   is 
also  tised  regularly  with  the  advertising 
of  V/rigley's  Chewing  Gum. 

This  long  continued  and 
consistent  use   of  your  publications 
seem  to  us  the  best  evidence  we   can 
offer   of  our  successful  and  satisfactory 
results  from  them  in  winning  Texas  to 
the  use   of  VTrigley's   "After  Svery  Ueal." 

Wishing  you  continued  success. 

Yours  very  truly, 

•-.u.-raiGi^Y  jr..a0ivffAirf. 
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6  Reasons  why 
you  will  find 
the  Fortnightly 
your  most  valuable 
business  magazine. 

I  Long,  tiresome  introduc- 
•  tions  to  articles  delight 
you  with  their  absence.  Arti- 
cles are  packed  with  interest 
instead  of  being  merely  crowd- 
ed with  words. 
Q  The  Fortnightly  never 
•  has  a  "write-up"  of  an 
advertising  campaign  until  it 
has  proved  out. 

*>  The  Fortnightly  does 
*^*  not  "glorify"  advertis- 
ing. It  doesn't  believe  that 
advertising  is  super-anything. 
It  doesn't  believe  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

4  The  Fortnightly  has  its 
•  own  personality.  It  is 
not  a  machine-made  publica- 
tion. Each  number  grows  out 
of  the  daily  happenings  and 
contacts  and  correspondence 
with  business  executives. 
C  The  Fortnightly  is  writ- 
^  •  ten  by  authorities.  When 
an  article  needs  to  be  written, 
the  Fortnightly  goes  to  the 
best  man  in  the  field  and  gets 
him  to  write  it. 

^  The  Fortnightly  is  not 
^^*  afraid  of  an  idea  because 
it's  new.  It  is  out  for  new 
ideas— good  ideas. 
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and  future,  absolutely  from  his  mind. 
Hence  the  importance  of  forming  his 
mind  quickly  for  him  and  before  the 
other  fellows  get  a  crack  at  it.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  railroad  folder. 
That  is  why  nearly  all  railroad  litera- 
ture makes  its  appearance  simultane- 
ously, at  always  about  the  same  date, 
between  the  end  of  March  and  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  It  could  be  got  ready 
at  any  time — February,  say,  or  Octo- 
ber; but  among  railroad  blurbers  there 
is  a  kind  of  a  gentleman's  agreement 
that  they  won't  solicit  in  each  other's 
territory  until  everybody  is  good  and 
ready.  The  weak  sister  is  thus  taken 
care  of,  and  Sylvan  Beach  given  the 
same  start  as  the  Grand  Canyon. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that,  the 
transcontinental  or  trunk  lines 
have  the  advantage  of  the  short  lines, 
because  they  have  the  traveller  longest. 
It  isn't  always  a  question  of  compara- 
tive expenditure,  for  I  know  one  short 
line  of  less  than  300  miles  which  puts 
out  the  highest  grade  of  advertising 
matter,  and  never  pays  an  artist  less 
than  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  a 
cover  design.  But  you  can't  really  im- 
press the  tourist  unless  you  have  him 
with  you  for  at  least  the  wakeful  part 
of  a  day.  Contrary  to  the  common  idea, 
a  railroad  is  not  selling  scenery;  the 
scenery  isn't  the  railroad's  to  sell.  All 
the  road  does  is  to  sell  service — and  you 
can't  render  much  service,  say,  on  the 
night  run  between  Boston  and  Bar 
Harbor.  A  night  on  the  sleeping  car 
here  is  just  the  same  as  any  other 
night  on  any  other  sleeping  car  else- 
where. To  sell  your  road  to  the  tourist 
you  must  have  him  with  you  for  at 
least  one  meal. 

This  means  daylight  and  that  he  looks 
out  of  the  windows  occasionally.  The 
long  haul  is  a  powerful  incentive  to 
blurb-writers — and  consequently  Cali- 
fornia, the  Pacific  Coast  and  Lake 
Louise  are  overrun  every  year  with 
tourists,  although  it  takes  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  get  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  back.  A  western  line  that  has  as 
wonderful  scenic  attractions  as  any  on 
th's  continent  rearranged  its  entire 
schedules  because  it  was  rushing  its 
westbound  limited  through  the  best 
part  of  the  mountains  between  8  p.  m. 
and  daybreak.  I  know  another  west- 
ern road  that  issued  a  special  blurb 
about  its  electrification  system,  and 
still  another  that  wrote  a.  blurb  about 
some  rather  wonderful  tunnels,  which, 
as  a  result,  people  go  miles  to  see. 

Railroad  folders  divide  naturally 
into  three  kinds.  There  is,  firstly,  the 
straight  timetable,  which  has  no  ad- 
vertising potentialities  at  all.  Next 
there  is  the  booklet  about  some  partic- 
ular train-de-luxe,  such  as  the  Califor- 
nia Limited  or  the  Royal  Palm.    These 


booklets  have  certain  blurb  values,  but 
mainly  they  ignore  the  scenery  and  tell 
you  about  the  service  on  this  special 
train.  Lastly,  there  is  the  blurb 
proper,  which  has  done  more  to  make 
Americans  dissatisfied  with  staying  in 
one  place  than  all  the  Horace  Greeleys 
of  the  last  six  centuries. 

Now  some  hints  to  young  blurbers. 
It  is  very  imperative  that  you  initiate 
your  folder  at  least  six  months  previ- 
ous to  its  issue.  The  previous  sum- 
mer, when  that  year's  rush  is  over,  is  a 
good  time  to  start;  this  gives  everyone 
in  the  organization,  from  the  president 
down  to  the  train  announcer,  a  chance 
to  take  a  good  crack  at  it.  By  the  time 
it  has  been  changed  to  conform  to  all 
these  people's  suggestions  you  are  well 
over  Christmas,  and  having  then  re- 
solved to  issue  it  between  the  end  of 
March  and  the  middle  of  April,  you  will 
find  that  highly  important  matters  of 
policy,  such  as  whether  or  not  to  run 
a  through  sleeper  to  a  certain  place, 
will  not  be  decided  until  March  28. 

THE  next  thing  is  to  study  your 
competitors'  productions  of  the 
previous  summer,  to  see  what  ideas  you 
can  swipe  without  actually  getting 
jailed.  Having  decided  the  format,  you 
hunt  up  an  artist  and  commission  him 
to  paint  a  cover.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  will  go  into  the  map  insert.  Amer- 
ican travelers  are  wolves  for  a  railroad 
map — especially  if  it  is  an  insert  and 
can  be  unfolded  to  its  full  five-feet 
length.  The  young  blurber  must  settle 
in  his  own  mind  vifhether  he  will  use 
photographs  to  illustrate  his  text  or 
write  text  to  explain  his  photographs. 
In  either  case,  it  is  a  lead-pipe  cinch 
that  at  the  last  moment,  March  29, 
say,  he  will  find  one  absolutely  essential 
photograph  missing.  Another  thing  that 
will  age  him  prematurely  is  checking 
up  his  data,  to  see  whether  18  lb.  trout 
really  are  caught  in  Long  Lake, 
whctherthey  don't  mean  perch,  whether 
the  Mudlark  Country  Club  has  a  9-hole 
course  or  10,  and  whether  he  has  got  in 
all  the  hotels. 

Having  decided  these  details,  the 
blurber  can  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  superfluous  energy  to  the  stylistic 
angles  of  his  masterpiece.  His  compo- 
sition must  be  a  cross  between  free 
verse  and  an  encyclopedia.  He  must 
tickle  the  reader's  palate  with  some 
juicy  morsels  of  descriptive  prose,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  must  sling  in  the 
practical  dope  that  travelers  demand. 
A  difficult  job! 

Nothing  in  my  own  career  as  a 
blurber  has  gratified  me  more  than  an 
incident  which  I  witnessed  last  summer. 
I  do  occasionally  travel  over  my  own 
system  to  refresh  my  memory  of  the 
magnificent  scenic  attractions  which 
we  blurb  about.   Back  on  the  rear  plat- 
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'*01d  friends,"  said  the  architect, 

"are  the  best,  like  old  wine — 
if  the  reformers  will  permit  the 
simile.  I've  taken  the  Record 
since  its  cradle  days  34  years 
ago,  and  Tm  told  I  now  have 
over  six  thousand  fellow-archi- 
tect subscribers.  The  figure 
is  6,635  you  say?  Thank  you." 

.tsk  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  actimty — and  for  data 
on  tilt-  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925—11,537) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member    A.    B.   C.  Member    A.    B.    P.,    Inc. 
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of    1500   advertising  agen- 
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accounts    of    600    leading 
agencies. 

4.  The    Geographical    Index. 
National      advertisers      ar- 
ranged      by       cities       and 
states. 
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R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 
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reduce  his  disadvant- 
age by  using  our  typog- 
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Let  us  prove  that  for  you    You  want  photostats  when 

Commerce  Photo-Print  Corporation 

80   Maiden   Lane                                        New   York   City 

form  of  the  observation  car  were  two 
middle-aged  women,  obviously  country 
school-teachers,  who  were  enjoying  a 
trip  which  must  have  represented  the 
savings  of  years.  They  employed  a 
kind  of  team-work.  One  of  them  called 
off  the  notable  sights  as  they  slid  past; 
the  other,  reading  from  a  folder,  which 
I.  recognized  by  its  hectic  cover  as  my 
own,  chanted  back  in  sing-song  voice 
what  the  booklet  said  about  it. 

"Mount  Mosquito,"  said  the  an- 
nouncing lady. 

"A  naked  abrupt  pyramid  of  solid 
granite,  rearing  its  noble  head  9,872 
feet  above  sea-Ievel,  and  dominating 
the  ..."  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
toned  the  chanting  lady.  But  shortly 
she  raised  her  head,  with  a  very  puz- 
zled look. 

"Where  is  Mount  Chromo?"  she  de- 
manded. "The  book  says  that  a  few  ' 
minutes  after  we  pass  Mount  Mosquito,  j 
and  just  before  we  get  to  the  Devil's 
Pitchfork,  we  pass  Mount  Chromo  on  I 
the  left,  affording  a  glorious  vista  o'er  j 
a  sea  of  companion  peaks.  You  just 
said  the  Devil's  Pitchfork,  but  you ' 
missed  Mount  Chromo." 

They  were  so  bitterly  disappointed 
that  an  obliging  trainman  joined  the 
discussion.  "You're  one  peak  up, 
ma'am.  What  you  said  was  Mount 
Mosquito  was  really  Mount  Chromo, 
and  the  mountain  you're  coming  to 
next  will  be  Mount  Sterno,  instead  of 
Mount  Thermos,  as  you  would  other- 
wise call  it." 

And  they  were  both  happy  again. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  following  accounts:  Louis  Roessel 
&  Company,  silk  manufacturers;  Jane 
Rae  Dresses,  Inc.;  Superior  Garment 
Company.  All  these  concerns  are  in 
New  York. 

Hugh  L.  O'Neil 

Formerly  of  the  staff  of  Harper's 
Bazar,  will  represent  Columbia  in  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey. 


Oli 


M.  Byerly 


Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Burgess-Norton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Geneva,  III.,  manufacturers 
of  B-N  Piston  Pins. 

Roy   Dias  Brickner 

Has  been  placed  in  charge  of  copy 
for  the  Bedford  Advertising  Agency, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Better  Buses  and  Motor 
Conch  Trntwiporlation" 

Is  the  new  name  of  Better  Busses. 
Joseph  E.  O'Connor,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  Western  manager  and  George 
H.  Hanauer.  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Eastern  manager  of  the  publi- 
cation. 


Lamport-MacDonald   Company 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Delta  Electric  Co., 
Marion,  Ind.,  manufacturers  of  electric 
lanterns  and  head  and  spot  lights  for 
automobiles,   motorcycles  and   bicycles. 
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Here  Today — Gone  Tomorrow 


EVERY  market  is  constantly 
DROPPING  OFF  from  the  top, 
and  just  as  constantly  BUILDINCi 
UP  from  the  bottom.  Each  year 
2,500,000  newly  born  Americans  begin 
consuming,  400,000  somewhat  older 
Americans  are  graduating  from  high 
schools,  1,250,000  brides  begin  house- 
keeping and  1,250,000  young  husbands 
begin  spending  their  pay  envelopes  in 
a  different  way. 

"^ 
Each  year  2,000,000  families  move 
into  new  homes  or  apartments.  And 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  every  year 
1,400,000  Americans  die,  and  perhaps 
an  almost  equal  number  lose  their  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Thus,  in  a  few  years 
a  MARKET  MAY  BECOME  EN- 
TIRELY NEW;  and  it  may  move  be- 
yond the  influence  of  goodwill  previ- 
ously obtained. 

The  artillery  of  commerce  must  be 
trained  upon  ever-shifting  targets.  It 
can  NEVER  RELAX  its  fire.  The 
target  of  yesterday  is  passing  out  of 
range,  and  today  a  new  one  is  swinging 
into  view. 


Confronted  witli  this  ceaseless  pros- 
pect-turnover, this  constant  falling-off 
of  old  markets  and  oncoming  of  new 
ones,  what  are  WE  doing?  Not  only 
maintaining  a  publicity  campaign  of 
unparalleled  continuity  and  intensity, 
but  also  expanding  it  step  for  step  with 
the  increase  of  our  sales. 


And  the  steps  are  increasingly  long — 
the  intervals  between  them  increas- 
ingly short.  Behind  your  sales  of 
CAMPBELL'S  SOUP  there  is  a 
power  greater  than  has  ever  been  put 
behind  the  merchandising  of  any  gro- 
cery product. 

It  is  an  IRRESISTIBLE  POWER 

—  working  twenty- four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  —  overcoming  the 
forces  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  tear- 
ing down  the  walls  of  sales  resistance, 
breaking  into  NEW  MARKETS, 
carrying  our  educational  message  to 
each  fresh  generation  of  buyers,  piling 
up  priceless  reserves  of  GOODWILL 
for  our  distributors.  WE  are  doing 
OUR  part. 


A  clever  editorial  from  the  house  organ  Optimist  by  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  on  the 
fimdainciitdl  necessity  of  persistent  advertising  to  keep  pace  icith  progressive,  changing 
minds  of  the  masses  zaho  are  the  customers  of  retailers. 

Campbell  Soup  color  page  ads  appear  in  the  American  Weekly  section  of  the  Sunday 
Hearst  neiuspapers  on  March  21,  April  11  and  April  25.  All  retailers  of  foods  should  re- 
member these  dates  and  arrange  aggressively  to  sell  while  the  public  is  actively  buying. 


The  above  wilt  appc 


llic  Merchandise  Trade  Papers   issued  by  the  Hearst  Sunday  papers  for  the  food  trade 
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Be  on  the  Lookout  for  This 

From    Campbell    Soup    Co.    House    Organ — The  Optimist. 


THE  Magazine  Section  of 
the  fourteen  Hearst  Sun- 
day newspapers  is  called  the 
American  Weekly.  This  some- 
what lurid  section,  in  addition 
to  the  powerful  appeal  of  the 
sensational  feature  stories  for 
which  it  is  famous,  is  everywhere 
read  by  housewives  and  home 
makers,  who  search  it  for  its 
menus,  patterns,  beauty  hints 
and  dress  styles. 

"A  four-color  page  ad  of 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  will 
appear  on  the  back  co\  er  and 


may  be  seen  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings by  over  four  and  a  half 

million  families  in  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Atlanta,  Chicago  and  some 
seventeen  thousand  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  proximity. 

"Within  the  next  few  days  we  are 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  American 
Weekly  of  the  issue  of  Sunday,  March 
7th,  containing  the  first  insertion  in  this 
new  medium  of  one  of  Campbell's  color- 
ful, appetizing  messages — as  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  you  see  for  yourself  what  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking 
newspaper  advertisements  ever  pub- 
lished." 


'^ 


THE  American  Weekly  is  too  big 
an  advertising  force  not  to  be  thor- 
oughly analyzed  and  understood  by 
every  substantially  ambitious  maker  of 
branded  goods. 

The  cost  of  advertising  in  the  Weekly 
is  about  one-third  that  of  other  national 
mediums  when  comparison  is  based  oil 
circulation.  The  price  per  color  page 
is  $15,000,  and  per  line,  $8.  "It  is  not 
so  much  how  much  you  pay,  it  is  what 
you  get  for  what  you  pay." 


The  fourteen  important  cities  in 
which  the  American  Weekly  wields  its 
colossal  influence  on  the  most  respon- 
sive buying  power  known  are: 


New  York 

Milwauke 

Chicago 

Rochester 

Detroit 

Boston 

Los  Angeles 

Atlanta 

San  Antonio 

Syracuse 

Washington 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco — 

Seattle 

Oakland 
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MV  LETIER 

etuE 

NIGHT  MESS«£ 

NIIE 

NIGHT  imE« 

N  I 
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WESTEMI  UNION 
TEL^RAM 


NEWCOMB  CARLTON.  PRESIDENT 
the  date  line  on  full-rate  telegrams  and  day  letters,  and  the  time  ol  leceif 

_iI2Ji  lli       36y   nl  oount  punc_tu6ti0iis 
Hew  York  UY  I'eb   26  1926 


:.  ATKINS,  First  Vice-President 

in  all  messages!  is  STMrDARFrilll£ 

16  pghs 

»few  York.  March  1,  1926 


cuss  Of  SEBVICE 

SYMBOL 

TEIECBAU 

OAT  EETTER 

BLUE 

NIGIII  MESSAGE 

KITE 

IIIGHT  lETTtH 

N  L 

iiHili 

To  the  Wholesale  end  netsil  Grocery  Trade: 

Ihe  strongest,  livest,  most  ameehing  color  pege  edvertisement  ever  published  in  the 
history  of  the  grocery  business  will  eppeor  SUMDAY  March  7th: 

Advertising  CAMPBELL ' S  Tomato  Soup 

You  know  and  we  know  that  the  quality  of  CAI.a?B21L'S  Soups  end  lots  of  advertising  have 
made  them  as  standard  as  gold  for  you.   But  the  point  you  want  explained  now  is  this: 
What  is  the  American  V/eekly  and  vhat 
will  the  CAIIEB2IL  ad  do  for  me? 
The  American  V/eekly  is  the  colored  magazine  section  of  the  Sundf.;y  home-delivered  Hesret 
nev/spapers,  distributed  in  fourteen  important  cities — in  375  cities  of  over  15,000  population- 
or  in  a  total  of  17,000  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  all,  reaching  right  into  the  new  buying 
power  developed  by  the  war  and  nursed  to  enormous  proportions  by  restrictive  immigration  laws. 

It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  publication  in  the  rorld  reaching  nearly 
5,000,000  homes  every  Sunday. 

Women  read  it  for  the  menus,  patterns,  styles  and  the  fascinating  feature  stories. 
One  advertiser  received  174,000  replies  from  mothers  with  children  from  one  color 
page  ad. 

It  is  read  by  over  20,000,000  people  and  directs  more  readers  to  retail  stores  then  any 
advertising  publication  in  America. 

The  time  to  be  aggressive  in  selling  is  when  the  public  is  active  in  buying. 
Display  CAl.IPBx-lL '  S  soups  in  v.-indov.'S  — 

on  counters — list  them  in  your  ads 

get  your  share  in  this  smashing  drive 
for  soup  business, 
ksroh  will  be  the  greatest  soup  buying  month  -the  grocery  trade  has  ever  known. 
Sincerely, 

The  American  V/eekly. 


A  full  color  page  ad  in  the  Weekly 
is  read  in  nearly  5,000,000  homes  at 
about  the  same  time  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. It  creates  and  stimulates  house- 
hold conversation  about  an  advertiser's 
brand  which  develops  a  nation-wide 
thought  wave  that  finally  moulds 
public  opinion  to  so  favorable  an  atti- 
tude as  to  insure  a  general  demand 
for  a  brand,  and  offset  every  form  of 
resistance. 


Advertisers  who  have  displayed  the 
courage  and  fortitude  to  spend  large 
sums  to  acquire  national  prestige  for 
their  brands  know  that  the  cost  to  do 
this  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  solidity,  independence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  commercial  position  which 
they  achieve. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Weekly  is  at  9  East  40th  street,  and 
the  Chicago  office  is  in  the  Wrigley 
Building. 


A  map  of  the  United  States  showing  circulation  and  coverage  will  be 
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Do  We  Pay  Too  Much  For  Attention? 


be  wholly  sincere  and  soundly  nelp- 
ful  to  the  reader. 

Magazine  and  newspaper  pages  con- 
tain the  utterances  of  two  men,  and 
two  men  only — the  editor  and  the  ad- 
vertiser. Fundamentally,  the  efforts 
of  these  two  men  are  focussed  on  the 
same  object.  Both  are  appealing  to 
the  reader's  interests — his  interest  in 
pleasure,  information,  food,  health, 
clothing,  children,  home,  travel,  edu- 
cation. If  you  write  an  article  on  any 
of  these  subjects  and  take  it  to  an 
editor,  he  will,  if  it  be  interesting 
enough,  buy  it  from  you  and  print  it. 
His  only  question  is  "Will  the  people 
who  buy  my  magazine  be  glad  to  read 
this?"  The  advertiser  feels  much  the 
same  way.  He  also  is  anxious  to  have 
people   read  what  he   publishes. 

It  is  frequently  claimed  that  the  edi- 
tor's task  in  getting  attention  is  much 
easier  than  the  advertiser's.  The 
reader,  of  course,  buys  the  publica- 
tion for  the  editorial  content,  and  he 
will  unquestionably  turn  to  the  edi- 
tor's pages  first.  Stories,  articles  and 
news  items,  however,  are  sandwiched 
in  between  advertisements.  If  he 
reads  the  editor's,  he  is  bound  to  see 
the  advertiser's  columns,  and  once  the 
reader  sees  them  the  advertiser's  prob- 
lem is  then  the  same  as  the  editor's : 
Each  subject  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  that  group  which  is  in- 
terested in  it.  So  far  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, but  has  the  editor  an  advan- 
tage when  it  comes  to  interest? 

Before  you  answer  this  question,  con- 
sider what  the  reader  has  at  stake. 
He  has  paid  for  the  publication  a  sum 
not  less  than  two  cents  and  usually  not 
more  than  thirty-five  cents.  But  he  is 
always  on  the  verge  of  paying — for 
food,  clothing,  furniture,  entertain- 
ment— sums  as  many  times  as  great  as 
thirty-five  cents.  Your  interest  in  any- 
thing that  you  buy  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  your  investment  in  it, 
and  your  investment  in  what  the  edi- 
tor sells  you  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  what  the  advertiser  sells  you. 

THE  problems  of  the  two  men  con- 
tinue to  be  the  same  when  the 
reader  reaches  a  point  where  conviction 
should  begin.  The  editor  must  convince 
his  readers  that  the  money  spent  for 
his  paper  and  the  time  spent  reading  it 
were  profitable  investments.  He  must 
create  a  feeling  of  satisfaction;  a  sense 
of  pleasure  experienced  or  information 
acquired.  The  advertiser  is  restricted 
to  information.  The  editor  may  with 
profit  entertain  the  reader;  the  adver- 
tiser must  inform  him.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  serves  only  to  emphasize 
the  mutual  necessity  for  leaving  con- 
viction. 

Both  must  also  secure  action.  The 
editor  must  cause  the  reader  to  buy  the 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25] 

next  issue  or  renew  his  subscription. 
The  advertiser  must  cause  the  trial 
or  inspection  of  his  product.  But 
what  a  difference  between  the  methods 
of  the  two  in  achieving  the  same  ends. 
Turn  the  leaves  of  any  magazine  and 
you  will  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ad- 
vertiser's pages  are  no  more  like  the 
editor's  than  the  moon  is  like  the  sun. 
Consider  the  text.  Although  it  is 
intended  for  the  same  eyes,  the  adver- 
tiser thinks  12  to  4  point  type  is  nec- 
essary, while  the  editor  is  satisfied  with 
9  and  10  point.  The  reader,  when  he 
shifts  from  editorial  to  advertising 
matter,  is  forced  to  adapt  his  vision 
not  only  to  type  of  a  different  size, 
but  to  type  of  a  different  design. 
Three  of  the  four  principal  type-faces 
used  by  advertisers — Goudy,  Garamond 
and  Kennerley — are  seldom  used  in 
stories  and  articles.  The  advertiser 
just  as  seldom  uses  the  editor's  type. 
In  typographic  shops  that  specialize 
in  setting  advertisements,  type  of  such 
style  and  size  is  usually  not  to  be 
found. 

THE  variation  continues.  The  quan- 
tity of  text  and  the  arrangement  of 
it  are  markedly  different.  The  adver- 
tiser averages  250  words  to  the  page, 
the  editor  five  or  six  times  ■  as 
many.  The  editor  reserves  one  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  around 
the  edge  of  each  page  as  a  margin  or 
border  of  white  space.  The  adver- 
tiser is  not  satisfied  with  this.  Either 
he  increases  the  margin  or  he  puts  a 
border  of  some  sort  around  his  mes- 
sage. In  editorial  pages,  as  a  rule, 
the  space  is  divided  approximately 
40  per  cent  to  pictures  and  60  per  cent 
to  text.  In  advertising  pages  the  re- 
verse is  true.  In  illustrating  fiction, 
the  editor  practically  always  uses 
paintings  and  drawings.  In  illustrat- 
ing articles,  he  uses  photographs  most 
of  the  time.  Yet  the  advertiser,  who 
certainly  does  not  want  his  message 
to  be  considered  fiction,  resorts  gen- 
erally to  paintings  and  drawings. 

Readily  enough,  I  wall  admit  that  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  average 
reader  to  analyze  page  make-up  as  I 
have  done  in'  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. The  average  advertiser,  even 
■if  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
type,  copy  and  lay-out  practice,  would 
be  unlikely  to  take  the  trouble.  But 
whether  the  difference  is  analyzed  or 
not,  all  parties  are  fully  alive  to  its 
existence.  The  public  knows  what 
looks  like  an  ad.  and  what  doesn't. 
Laws  have  been  passed  to  force 
advertisers  to  label  copy  that  looked 
like  editorial  matter  with  the  word 
"advertisement."  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  difference,  one  that  is 
both  real  and  apparent,  and  it  is  here 
we  must  look  for  the  insincerity,  for 


the    superficiality,    if    they    really    do 
exist. 


B 


EFORE  I  continue,  I  must  disclaim 
any  intention  to  be  critical.  I  am 
attempting  to  point  out  facts,  and  to  al- 
low you,  the  reader,  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  One  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
vertiser uses  larger  and  bolder  type 
than  the  editor.  Let  us  examine  this 
fact.  Let  us  ask  "Why?"  Is  it  that 
readers  are  more  inclined  to  act  on  the 
advice  that  is  printed  in  large  and 
bold  type?  If  so,  what  happens  when 
all  advice  is  given  with  the  same  em- 
phasis? Are  readers  more  easily  con- 
vinced when  such  type  is  used?  They 
may  be,  yet  few  advertisers  will  ever 
advance  such  a  claim  as  a  reason.  So 
we  rule  out  Conviction.  Are  readers 
more  easily  interested  by  the  use  of 
such  type?  Would  you,  for  instance, 
find  this  article  more  interesting  if  it 
were  set  in  14  point  Bodoni  bold? 
You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  In- 
terest, too,  can  be  ruled  out.  All  that 
is  left  now  is  Attention. 

The  advertiser  is  unlikely  to  deny 
that  one  of  his  reasons  for  using  big 
and  bold  type  is  to  gain  Attention. 
He  will  point  out,  however,  another 
reason:  i.  e.,  such  type  is  easier  to 
read.  But  is  it?  I  beg  you  not  to 
answer  "Yes"  merely  because  up  to 
now  you  have  always  considered  it  so. 
If  big  type,  bold  type,  be  such  a  con- 
venience to  the  reader,  why  do  not 
those  editors  who  compete  so  fiercely 
for  his  favor  clinch  it  at  once  by  set- 
ting all  text  in   12  point   Cheltenham? 

No  matter.  Whether  large  or  small 
be  more  readable,  one  important  rea- 
son for  the  advertiser's  choice  is  his 
effort  to  gain  Attention.  And  is  it 
not  also  his  reason  for  arranging  the 
type  as  part  of  a  design?  The  shape 
and  position  of  the  text  cannot  con- 
ceivably make  the  u-ords  more  inter- 
esting, more  convincing,  or  more  likely 
to  secure  action.  It  looks  as  if  the 
reason  for  this,  too,  is  the  effort  to 
gain  Attention.  The  same  answer 
seems  justified  when  you  ask,  "Why 
do  his  illustrations  run  to  the  bizarre 
and  fanciful?"  It  seems  justified 
when  you  ask,  "Why  does  he  surround 
his  message  with  borders  and  with 
white  space  that  the  editor  gets  along 
without?" 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  these 
things  are  done  to  get  Attention, 
even  if  you  also  have  the  feeling  that 
there  is  an  additional  motive.  Atten- 
tion is  twin  object  to  Remembrance. 
Your  advertiser  wants  the  reader  to 
notice  that  his  product  is  being  ad- 
vertised and,  having  noticed,  to  re- 
member it. 

Thus,  the  chief  significance  of  the 
great  difference  in  methods  is  the 
great    difference    in    the    value    which 
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advertiser  and  editor  place  upon  At- 
ttntion  and  Remembrance.  In  order 
til  get  Attention,  the  advertiser  re- 
duces his  message  to  a  skeleton  and 
chooses  striking  pictures  rather  than 
sincere  ones.  In  order  to  be  Remem- 
bered, he  tries  to  make  his  advertise- 
ment distinct  from  all  others  and  does 
so  not  by  advancing  original  ideas  in 
his  message,  but  by  all  sorts  of  origi- 
nal tricks  and  devices  in  his  presen- 
tation  of  the  message. 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  all  ad- 
vertisements should  look  like  editorial 
articles.  I  am  seeking,  with  you,  for 
the  cause  of  the  public's  opinion  of 
us  and  our  work.  I  am  pointing  out 
certain  advertising  practice  to  be 
different  from  editorial  practice  and 
speculating  as  to  whether  this  differ- 
ence is  the  reason.  I  am  asking,  and 
urge  you  to  ask  yourself,  "Have  we 
gone  too  far  in  our  efforts  for  Atten- 
tion and  Remembrance?"  If  we  have, 
how  are  we  to  know  it  save  by  regard- 
ing advertisements  through  the  eyes 
of  readers?  Is  the  reader  today 
approaching  the  situation  of  the  fabled 
fox  searching  for  food  in  a  snow-clad 
forest?  He  came  upon  an  icicle  in  the 
shape  of  a  bone  and  for  a  few  minutes 
crunched  hungrily  upon  it.  "There  is 
the  feel  of  a  bone  in  my  teeth,"  he 
complained,  "and  the  sound  of  a  bone 
in  my  ears — but  nothing  gets  down  my 
stomach." 


Frank  H.  Jones 

Boston,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  New  England  Tank  &  Tower  Co., 
Everett,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 
tanks  and  agitating  machinery. 


Neiv  York  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  S.  Grover  Graham  Co., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
pharmaceutical  products. 


The  Wildman   Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Luxuray,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  Luxuray  Lingerie,  and  for 
the  Denville  Silk  Co.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  Sprinklepruf  Silks. 
Frank  B.  Foster,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Richard  Foley,  Harry  Porter 
and  Harry  C.  Michaels  agencies,  has 
joined  the  Wildman   organization. 


The  Fred  M.  Randall  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  following  concerns:  Detroit  City 
Gas  Co.,  United  States  Mortgage  Bond 
Co.,  United  States  Trust  Co..  and  the 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.,  all  of  De- 
troit; and  the  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca, 
N.    Y. 


"The  American  Funeral  Director" 

For  the  past  ten  years  published  by 
the  Periodical  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  sold  to  Kates- 
Boylston  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York. 
The  new  editorial  and  business  offices 
will  be  located  at  1674  Broadvi-ay. 


BRITISH  ADVERTISING'S  GREATEST 
REFERENCE  WORK 


EEMHMG  EEHTESH 


November  30th,  1925,  was  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  first  Great  Reference 
Work  covering  every  branch  of  British 
Advertising— the  BRITISH  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  AND  CONVEN- 
TION  YEAR   BOOK   1925-26. 

This  volume  gives  for  the  first  time  informa- 
tion and  data  needed  by  all  advertising  inter- 
ests concerning  British  advertising,  British 
markets  and  British  Empire  Trade.  You  can 
turn  to  its  pages  with  your  thousand  and  one 
advertising   questions   concerning   any    phase  of 

" sing,    media    and    methods 

will  r 


know  that  you 


rate  and  up-to-date 

You  will  see  from  the  brief  outline  of  con- 
tents adjoining,  that  this  ANNUAL  is  really 
four  books  ill  one.  It  contains:  a  Series  of  Directories  and  complete  Reference  Data  cov- 
ering every  section  of  British  advertising — a  Market  Survey  and  Research  Tables — a  com- 
plete .Advertising  Textbook  covering  tlie  latest  developments  in  British  advertising — and 
the  Official  and  Full  Report  of  the  First  All. British  .\dvertising  Convention  held  this  year 
Harrogate, 


the  many  pages 
and  Research  Tables  will  alone 
be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  those  American  Ad- 
vertising Agents,  international 
advertisers,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  who  are  interested  in 
advertising  in  Great  Britain,  in 
British  and  Colonial  markets,  or 
in  securing  advertising  from 
Great  Britain. 

For  instance,  here  are  given  the 
1,100  leading  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire — with 
not  only  their  addresses  and  the 
names  of  their  advertising  man- 
agers, but  with  a  complete  sched- 
ule of  all  advertising  rates,  page 
and  column  sizes,  publishing  and 
closing  dates,  circulation,  etc. 
Nothing  so  complete,  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  as  this  has 
ever  before  been  produced  in  any 
country.  In  the  Market  Survey 
Section  likewise  there  are  thou- 
sands of  facts,  figures  and  sta- 
tistics given  in  the  various 
Tables  and   Analyses. 

The  working  tools  of  any  American 
ndvertislns  man  who  Is  In  any  way 
Interested  in  British  markets  or  in 
British  advertising  cannot  be  com- 
plete   Witt 


more  than  3,600  entries  : 


■   100.- 
13   at    a 


Indirtdual  pieces  of  market  data — full 
reports  of  all  events  and  official  reso- 
iutlons  and  addresses  at  the  HerroBate 
Convention — and      finally.      altogether 


recognized  advertising  and  selling 
pert,  giving  a  complete  picture 
British     advertising     methods,     me 


staff  of  able 


CONTENTS — In  Brief 

Nearly     500    pages,     large    size, 
crammed    with    data,    facts,    ideas. 

Fir.i«. A    Complete    Advertising    Text-Book    on    the 

Advertising  Deve'  "  "    '     ' 

Media,   Men,  Eve 

— a  complete  Business  Book  in  itself. 

Second. Market     Survey     and     Data     an 

Tables — as  complete  a  presentation  as  has  yet 
been  given  in  Great  Britain  of  how  to  analyse 
your  market,  how  to  conduct  research,  how  to 
find  the  facts  you  want,  how  and  where  to 
launch  your  campaign  and  push  your  goods — 
together  with  actual  detailed  facts  and  statistics 
on     markets,     districts,     population,     occupation. 

Third. The  Official,   Fnll    and   Authoritative   Report 

o£    the    First    All-British    Advertising    Convention 

at  HarroRBte.  Another  complete  book  in  itself — 
60.000  words,  76  ."Siddresses  and  Papers — consti- 
t  ;:;    J   i!  ,  '    rLaborate  survey  of  the  best  and 

I  I'  -     methods,     selling    plans     and 

]■  '  dilution  schemes,  ever  issued  in 

I,  ii,  hing    on    every    phase    of    pub- 

Fourth. — A  Complete  List  and  Data-Reference  and 
Series  of  Directories,  covering  every  Section  of 
British  Advertising:  Fourteen  Sections,  5,600 
Separate  Entries  with  all  relevant  facts  about 
each,  more  than  250.000  words,  embracing  dis- 
tinct Sections  with  complete  Lists  and  Data  on 
British  Publications,  Advertising  Agents.  Over- 
seas Publications,  Overseas  Agents,  Billposters, 
Outdoor  Publicity,  Bus,  Van,  Tram  and  Rail- 
way Advertising,  Signs,  Window  Dressing,  Dis- 
play-Publicity, Novelty  Advertising,  Aerial  Pub- 
licity, Containers,  Commercial  Art,  Postal  Pub- 
licity Printing,  Engraving,  Catalogue  and 
Fancy  Papers,  etc.,  and  a  complete  Section  on 
British   Advertising  Clubs. 

Really  Four  Works  in  One — A 
Hundred  Thousand  Facts — The 
All-in      Advertising     Compendium. 


-the 


and  individually  pre- 
mnalres — the  combined 
ore  of  erperts — the  help 

3,000    advertising   men 

brought  together  : 


Sign  this  Coupon  and  Post  it  To-day- 


withal. 


Street,    New   York, 


■BRITISH   ADVER- 


ANNUAL      AND       CONVENTION       TEAR 


hands  by  return. 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


March  24,  1926 


We  Not  Only  Preach 
Advertising — 
We  Practise  It ! 

The  above  card  appears  in  all  the 
N.  Y.  Interboro  subway  cars!  It 
IS  but  a  part  of  our  aggressive 
campaign  to  build  circulation  this 
year. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1925  our 
A.  B.  C.  statement  shows  an  in' 
crease  of  over  25,000. 

July  4th  issue 

48,509 

Dec.  19th  issue 


*98,038 


It  is  good  business  to  advertise  in 
a  live,  fast-growing  publication. 
Contracts  closed  now  on  a  yearly 
basis,  get  the  advantage  of  greatly 
increased  circulation  without  ad' 
ditional  cost.  Act  now. 

100'  c  BUYING  POWER  IN 

^^MAGAZINE 
erWAIlSTREET 


42    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


'inancr    BIdg.,    Cle 


Hal    T.    Boulden    &    Assoc 
824   Park    Sq.    Bldg. 
Boston,    Mass. 


Grocery  Jobbers  Are 
Moving  Small-Townward 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE    32] 


with  private  labels  have  been  able  to 
establish  some  brands  more  or  less 
v/idely,  but  they  did  it  in  the  same 
way  as  manufacturers  would. 

What  is  this  going  to  mean  to  man- 
ufacturers of  products  sold  to  grocery 
.jobbers?  The  manufacturer  who  has 
felt  that  the  country  jobber  is  worth 
while  has  very  little  to  worry  about. 
His  fences  are  built  because  he  has 
established  his  line  and  made  his 
friendships. 

rp^HE  other  type  of  manufacturer 
J^  who  has  done  most  of  his  work  in 
the  city  and  now  wants  country  busi- 
ness, faces  a  problem  that  may  not  be 
any  too  familiar  to  him.  Heretofore,  he 
has  counted  on  the  city  jobber  getting 
the  country  business  for  him,  but  when 
the  city  jobber  has  to  establish  country 
branches  and  in  many  cases  let 
these  branches  do  their  own  buying, 
some  manufacturers  may  find  they 
have  a  surplus  of  goods  to  sell. 

The  back-to-the-farm  movement  of 
the  jobbers  may  not  mean  anything  to 
many  manufacturers  who  will  continue 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  cen- 
ters of  population,  figuring  that  if  they 
don't  get  the  business  through  jobbers 
it  will  come  through  the  chain  stores, 
buying  combinations  of  independent  re- 
tailers, etc.  But  to  the  manufacturer 
who  has  the  same  vision  as  the  jobbers 
and  decides  that  Main  Street  has  pos- 
sibilities for  him,  it  means  changes  in 
methods  and  mediums. 

City  selling  is  conducted  along  fairly 
well  recognized  lines.  Specialty  sales- 
men, newspapers,  posters,  car  cards, 
demonstrators,  can  all  be  used  because 
the  expense  is  offset  by  the  vast  num- 
ber of  prospects  in  a  very  restricted 
area.  Not  so  with  the  counti-y.  The 
use  of  specialty  salesmen  in  the  coun- 
try tends  to  build  brutal  expense  ac- 
counts. Add  to  this  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  stores  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  salesmen  to  work  in  a  day 
and  selling  costs  per  unit  go  up.  Not 
so  good,  is  it?  Similarly  with  demon- 
strators who  need  crowds  to  work  with. 
They  can't  get  them  every  day  in  small 
town  stores.  Moreover,  local  demon- 
strators are  scarce  in  small  towns,  so 
it  means  importing  them  with  conse- 
quent expense  for  hotel  and  transporta- 
tion charges. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  deciding 
how  to  advertise  to  the  consumers 
served  through  the  small  town  jobbers. 
As  Needlecraft  Magazine  says,  there 
seems  to  be  no  generally  accepted  idea 
of  what  constitutes  the  small  town 
market.  Some  claim  it  is  towns  of 
25,000    population   and   under.      Others 


believe  that  it  consists  of  towns  of 
smaller  population,  even  down  to  2500 
and  under.  It  is  a  matter  of  analysis 
and  individual  decision  for  every  manu- 
facturer. What  we  might  call  a  small 
town  in  the  East  would  be  classed  as  a 
city  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  and 
South.  Here  are  some  figures  taken 
from  the  1925  edition  of  Thomas' 
Wholesale  Grocery  Register.  In  New 
York  state  there  are  76  jobbing  towns 
and  26  of  them  have  less  than  10,000 
population.  Similarly  Ohio  has  69 
jobbing  towns,  31  under.  Michigan  69 
towns,  32  under.  Illinois  72  towns,  36 
under.  Wisconsin  44  towns,  25  under. 
Oklahoma  56  towns,  43  under.  North 
Carolina  130  towns,  102  under. 

I  arbitrarily  counted  the  jobbing 
towTis  under  10,000  because  it  enables 
me  to  point  out  something  about  medi- 
ums. The  manufacturer  who  is  follow- 
ing the  jobber  to  the  small  towns  may 
find  that  his  advertising,  heretofore 
considered  national,  needs  changing. 
For  advertising  grocery  products,  many 
of  us  would  pick  the  same  six  maga- 
zines as  the  leaders — five  women's 
magazines  and  one  general  magazine. 
But  where  do  these  magazines  circu- 
late ?  The  per  cent  of  the  circulation 
of  the  six  magazines  in  towns  of  over 
10,000  is  respectively,  38,  45,  53,  62,  64 
and  65.  If  the  dividing  line  between 
small  town  and  city  is  less  than  10,000, 
the  per  cent  of  city  circulation  of  all 
of  them  would  be  still  higher. 

I  LIKE  the  magazines  that  circulate 
to  small  town  folks.  Most  of  them 
are  well  edited  and  well  printed  and 
surprising  results  have  been  secured 
from  some  of  the  magazines  which  have 
75  per  cent  or  more  of  their  circulation 
in  towns  under  10,000.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  mail  order  advertising  either. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  good  small 
town  magazines  are  going  to  justify 
their  existence  as  they  never  have  be- 
fore. 

It  is  pertinent  to  mention  that  all  the 
people  who  are  served  by  small  town 
jobbers  and  retailers,  don't  live  in  the 
small  towns.  A  large  number  of  them 
live  on  farms.  We  cannot  overlook  the 
farm  papers  if  we  are  going  to  follow 
the  jobbers  back-to-the-farm.  National 
farm  papers,  local  farm  papers,  good 
ones  and  not  so  good.  Here's  another 
interesting  study.  Who  buys  the  groc- 
ery products  which  are  used  on  the 
farm  and  does  the  whole  family  really 
read  the  farm  paper  from  cover  to 
cover?  Two  questions  for  the  adver- 
tiser to  answer  for  himself,  although 
he  will  have  plenty  of  help  from  the 
farm  papers. 


M„r,  h  21,  1926 


DVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


"—but  our  field  is 
different,  we  sell  gears" 

{...or  grease,  or  gas  producers) 

YOUR  highly  technical  product  selling  to  a 
specialized  industrial  field  cannot  stump  an 
organization  that  for  almost  ten  years  has  special- 
ized in  advertising  and  selling  to  industry. 
During  this  time  we  have  found  the  profitable  mar- 
kets for  many  manufacturers  with  new  industrial 
products  to  sell.  For  others,  we  have  increased 
their  sale  on  old  established  products  by  uncover- 
ing new  methods  of  selling  and  advertising.  Our 
industrial  sales  surveys  form  the  backbone  of  many 
of  today's  successful  conquests  of  industrial  mar- 
kets. 

This  is  an  advertising  agency— and  more.  We 
handle  only  those  accounts  that  sell  to  the  indus- 
trial field.  Because  of  that  specialization,  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  unusual  methods  of  advertis- 
ing and  selling  which  have  produced  unusual  re- 
sults for  our  clients. 


Your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "the 
advertising  engineer,"  will  tell 
you  more  about  this  organiza- 
tion. It  will  tell  you  an  inter- 
esting story  about  the  advertis- 
ing of  machinery,  tools,  building 


materials,  electrical  equipmetit, 
railroad  supplies,  and  other  prod- 
ucts selling  to  various  industrial 
fields.  It  will  pave  your  way  to 
a  profitable  acquaintance,  if  you 
wish. 


RUSSELL  T.  GRAY,  Inc 

Advertising  Engineers 

1500  Peoples  Life  Building 

CHICAGO 

Telephone  Central  7750 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


March  24,  1926 


NewYorkV  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadway  at  63-Street. 

^OO^^       S250  ^^7: 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

S35O 

^  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     ^ 


YonrGnnuner  CampaUn 
with  Trade  Piiblicity 

forSample  Copies  address. 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 


Bakers  Weekly  ^\ 


B.C.  -A.B.P. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— tS  West  4Slh  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustiy.  Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De. 
partnient,  furnistiing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 


Volded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lidiographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MassUlon,  Ohio        Good  Salosmon  Wanted 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish   Daily  Fonvard   is  the  world's   largest   Jewish 


■irculation   of 


undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
Iix-al  and  national  advertisinc. 
nerchandislng    service.      Rates    on 


The  Coming  "Iceless" 
Revolution 


[continued  from  page  22] 


(meaning  these  2000  rural  homes)  have 
cars.  They're  not  prospects  for  suction 
sweepers  because  most  of  them  haven't 
a  carpet  to  sweep,  but  every  woman 
will  fall  for  an  electric  refrigerator  on 
sight,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  Coca 
Cola  salesmen  get  in  their  work  these 
folk    will    learn    what    a    'cold    bottle' 


FIFTEEN  or  sixteen  States  are  vir- 
gin ground  for  the  iceless  refriger- 
ator. Climate  is  the  reason.  In  this  po- 
tential market  moreover,  competition 
with  the  old-fashioned  icebox  exists 
only  in  the  larger  towns,  towns  where 
artificial  ice  has  been  commercially 
possible.  For  all  the  homes  in  this  ter- 
ritory, refrigeration  in  the  home  means 
an  overturning  of  their  mode  of  living 
so  far  as  eating  goes. 

"Why  does  the  South  eat  so  much 
salt  pork?"  Again  is  climate  the  an- 
swer. Fresh  meat  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion where  ice  is  lacking.  Diet  is,  ac- 
cordingly, restricted  to  salted  meat  and 
fish,  smoke  or  dried  being  the  only  al- 
ternatives. Chickens,  in  all  the  South, 
are  cooked  too  soon  after  killing  to  suit 
Northerners'  tastes,  but  few  know  that 
climate  explains  why  they  pall.  The 
cities  have,  of  course,  freed  themselves 
from  these  limitations  to  diet,  but  all 
smaller  towns  and  rural  homes  live  as 
for  centuries  they  have  been  forced  to 
live.  For  them  electric  refrigeration 
spells  fresh  meats  and  all  the  other 
fresh  produce  that  enriches  the  modern 
table. 

As  another  illustration  of  new  mar- 
kets, take  Idaho — the  country's  source 
of  prunes,  politics  and  those  huge 
baked  potatoes  of  dining-car  fame. 
Idaho  boasts,  too,  the  highest  dam  in 
the  world.  More  than  one  big  dam, 
however,  furnishes  the  general  use  of 
electricity  in  that  endlessness  of  high 
valleys.  More  rural  homes  are  heated 
with  electricity  in  Idaho  than  anywhere 
else,  we  are  told;  during  haying  time 
one  recent  season  an  investigator 
dropped  into  seven  rural  homes  in  suc- 
cession where  an  electric  cook  stove 
was  preparing  dinner  for  the  field 
hands.  Imagine  the  field  for  refrigera- 
tion by  electric  power  in  a  land  where 
current,  delivered  on  the  farm,  costs 
but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt. 

The  domestic  market,  although  the 
most  obvious,  is  not  the  ultimate  field 
of  profits  for  this  specialty.  Manufac- 
turers of  soda  fountains,  in  personal 
talks,  state  that  the  bonanza  business 
of  their  industry  will  date  from  1926. 
"Iceless"  cabinets  are  sweeping  the 
drug  stores  and  soft  drink  emporiums, 
of  which  the  country  now  boasts  about 
400,000.     In  the  single  State  of  Texas, 


already  mentioned  for  its  lack  of  ice, 
I  encountered  within  two  weeks  sixteen 
salesmen  employed  by  wholesale  drug- 
gists alone,  who  were  canvassing  that 
State  for  the  new  type  of  fountains. 

"A  rural  market  for  fruit  extracts 
and  flavorings  did  not  exist  in  Texas," 
remarked  a  Fort  Worth  drug  whole- 
saler, "because  a  sweetish  drink  is  good 
only  when  it's  iced.  If  we  can  sell  the 
dealer  his  fountain  equipment,  we're 
pretty  sure  of  getting  his  supplies  busi- 
ness— leastwise  till  it's  paid  for." 

Butcher  shops,  too,  will  appear  in 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  villages 
from  Virginia  to  Arizona.  Heretofore, 
"fresh  meat"  at  such  places  has  been 
as  meaningless  as  "ice,"  and  for  the 
same  reason.  A  single  maker  of 
butcher-shop  showcases  has  contracted 
with  a  manufacturer  of  iceless  refrig- 
erator units  for  500,000  such  units  for 
1926  delivery,  all  to  be  used  for  meat- 
shop  equipment.  Similar  innovations 
are  ahead  for  delicatessen  shops,  flor- 
ists, vegetable  and  green  goods  grocers, 
and  the  like,  there  being  no  less  than 
225  industries  and  lines  of  merchandise 
into  which  electric  refrigerating  units 
will  fit. 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  even  this 
lengthy  enumeration  failed  to  list 
passenger  cars  and  refrigerator  cars. 
No  great  stretch  of  imagination  is  need- 
ed to  picture  an  end  of  our  railroad 
icing  stations  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
meat  and  dairy  produce  en  route  to 
market.  An  electric  unit  built  into  a 
freight  car,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
efficient  method  of  a  perfection  of  cool- 
ing far  beyond  the  approximation  of 
temperature  now  used  for  perishable 
shipments. 

The  present  method  of  iced  water  for 
passengers  is  certain  to  disappear. 
Then  will  come  to  us  a  realization  of 
the  utterly  unsanitary  and  almost  nau- 
seating manner  of  handling  ice  for  this 
purpose.  Observe,  if  you  will,  at  any 
passenger  terminal  how  ice  for  your 
car  is  held  on  the  platform  on  open 
trucks.  Then  follow  with  your  eye  the 
manner  of  handling  over  the  car  roof, 
into  the  water  cooler,  including  the  ut- 
ter indiff'erence  to  the  ultimate  use: 
drinking  water. 

The  iceman's  track  over  the  kitchen 
floor  is  the  first  sales  argument  for  re- 
frigeration "by  wire."  The  women, 
whose  preferences  dominate  household 
buying,  are  boosters  for  the  new  spe- 
cialty, and  their  enthusiasm  sign-posts 
a  real  bettering  of  living  conditions  not 
only  in  this  country  but  also  abroad, 
especially  in  sub-tropical  lands.  Since 
the  sewing  machine,  no  invention  prom- 
ises so  much  for  the  people. 
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The  Cow  Is  Mightier  Than  the 
Steel  Plant 


THE  cow  is  not  spectacular.     She  has  no  palatial  offices  in  Wall  Street; 
she  is  never  seen  riding  her  Rolls-Royce  through  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh. 
No  Camegies  and  Schwabs  pile  up  enormous  fortunes  by  milking  her 
twice  a  day  and  Fording  the  milk  over  to  the  separator. 

The  business  of  the  cow  is  transacted  back  "  in  the  sticks,"  as  you  call  it,  and 
her  ovsTiers  read  The  Country  Newspaper,  every  week,  ads  and  all. 

This  is  of  vital  importance  to  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  for  the  reason  that  the  an- 
nual  income  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country  is  greater  than  the  income 
from  that  pride  of  America  and  envy  of  the  world — the  iron  and  steel 
industry ! 

And  that  isn't  all,  the  cow  supplies  beef  as  well  as  milk,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  beef  cattle  of  America  could  buy  all  the  colossal  output  of  cigarettes, 
cigars  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Dairying  is  but  one  of  many  sources  of  vast  income  confined  exclusively  to  the 
country  and  small  town  districts.  The  small  town  people  produce  practically 
everything  which  great  cities  manufacture  and  sell.  These  rural  folks  get 
their  money  first.     They  get  more  and  more  of  it  every  year. 

They  buy  more  goods  every  year;  more  in  variety,  more  in  volume.  They 
buy,  on  the  average,  60%  of  everything  America  sells. 

You  can  reach  some  of  them  some  of  the  time  in  other  ways,  but  there  is  only 
ONE  way  to  reach  all  of  them  all  of  the  time. 

Advertise  in  The  Country  TSIewspaper  ! 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100  %  cooerage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selected  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination; in  any  mar- 
ket,    group     of    stales. 

This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  was'e. 


ijj\}mm)^m^\m\Mi 


Represents  7,213  Country  newspapers  —  47  3^2  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 
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Installment  Selling  at 
Close  Range 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   36J 


tion  will  prove  economically  detrimental, 
and  convert  the  owner  and  operator 
from  an  economically  sound  member  of 
society  into  an  extravagant  and  unsound 
dissipator  of  his  limited  resources,  and 
when  the  automobile  banker,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  intentionally  or  other- 
wise, contributes  to  that  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  automobile  industry  and  we 
who  are  allied  with  its  development  will 
not  only  merit  criticism,  but  the  evil  it- 
self wall  stem  the  tide  of  automobile 
progress,  and  our  progress  as  automo- 
bile bankers." 

James  Simpson,  President  of  Mar- 
shall Field  and  Company,  expressed 
this  opinion  on  installment  sales  at 
the  close  of  1925: 

"Buying  certain  commodities  on  the 
installment  plan  is,  of  course,  nothing- 
new,  but  the  present  extension  of  such 
buying  into  the  field  of  general  mer- 
chandise is  a  departure  from  sound  tra- 
ditions and  from  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense.  A  diamond,  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, a  washing  machine,  may  be  re- 
possessed and  have  considerable  resale 
value,  but  to  sell  merchandise  which 
deteriorates  quickly  in  value  and  is  of  a 
highly  personal  character,  like  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  expect  to  receive  payment 
out  of  future  earnings,  is  departing 
far  from  conservative  merchandising. 
While  the  early  effects  are  stimulating 
to  sales,  the  reaction  to  continued  pros- 
perity and  national  well-being  are,  in 
my  judgment,  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
practice. 

"To  retail  merchants  I  would  say 
there  is  no  reason  today  for  speculating 
in  merchandise.  The  producing  capac- 
ity of  the  country  is  large.  Goods  that 
can  be  sold  will  be  produced.  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact,  however, 
that  to  insure  economy  and  orderly 
production,  forward  orders  should  be 
placed  for  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
requirements.  By  such  cooperation  re- 
tailers will  enable  wholesalers  and  man- 
ufacturers to  supply  the  kind  of  goods 
wanted  when  they  are  wanted." 

A  Milwaukee  banker  in  speaking 
of  installment  sales  from  a  credit 
executive's  point  of  view  says: 

"The  weaknesses  of  the  credit  risk 
are  well  known  to  us.  In  the  first  place 
the  installment  buyer  is  generally  of 
very  limited  means.  Secondly,  he  is 
generally  of  uncertain  income,  and, 
thirdly,  he  generally  knows  little  about 
the  budgeting  of  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. 

"We  all  appreciate  that  installment 
buying  leads  to  marked  stimulation  of 
trade.  Manufacturers,  merchants  and 
retailers  thereby  benefit  from  greater 
sales  and  earnings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  consumer  is  unwisely  burdened  with 
debts,  because  of  his  installment  pur- 
chases. The  installment  business  then 
I  shapes  itself  into  making  the  business 


man  richer,  and  the  consumer  poorer. 
The  inevitable  result,  no  doubt,  will  be 
a  further  broadening  of  the  gap  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  old  story  of  'save  and  have' 
for  times  of  unemployment,  illness,  old 
age  and  other  contingencies,  is  a  theme 
which  we  are  throwing  to  the  four 
winds  in  the  present  day.  To  be  sure, 
savings  bank  deposits  have  largely  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  but  same  can 
hardly  be  pointed  to  as  a  bulwark  of 
the  installment  buyer,  for  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  installment  buyer 
has  contributed  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion to  the  heavy  gains  in  total  savings 
deposits. 

"As  previously  stated,  installment 
buying  has  stimulated  trade  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  recent  years.  In- 
dustry naturally  has  been  expanding  as 
have  larger  inventories,  and  greater 
credits  been  accumulated  all  along  down 
the  line  from  manufacturer  to  retailer. 
The  tendency  then  is  toward  a  period  of 
inflation. 

"The  aftermath  of  this  inflation,  no 
doubt,  will  be  reflected  in  unemploy- 
ment and  accompanying  failure  of 
labor  to  pay  its  installments  and  other 
debts.  This  will  probably  give  sequence 
to  the  accumulation  of  a  lot  of  second- 
hand merchandise  acquired  through 
foreclosure  of  chattel  mortgages,  in- 
stallment contracts  and  other  property 
liens.  The  resulting  disorganization 
occurring  in  business  and  finance  is  a 
problem  which  we  should  make  ready 
to  solve." 

Ray  B.  Prescott,  a  consulting 
statistician,  gives  a  view  of  motor 
car  installment  sales,  and  its  atten- 
dant banking  that  is  worthy  of  study. 
Mr.  Prescott  in  The  Times  (N.  Y.) 
on  Jan.  10,   1926,  said: 

"There  are  several  elements  of  dan- 
ger in  the  present  financing  methods 
(for  automobiles).  First,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  people  buying  cars  on 
time  are  of  small  financial  means  who 
have  mortgaged  their  current  and  fu- 
ture incomes  to  satisfy  their  present 
desires.  Second,  many  undesirable  fi- 
nancial corporations  have  been  enticed 
into  this  field  of  finance  in  anticipation 
of  large  profits,  with  men  at  their  heads 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  fi- 
nancing, being  in  many  cases  chiefly 
salesmen.  Third,  much  of  the  huge  in- 
crease in  installment  credit  has  been 
due  to  extremely  easy  money  loaned  at 
very  low  interest  to  these  finance  cor- 
porations. It  is  quite  certain  that  as 
soon  as  the  interest  rate  is  strength- 
ened, many  of  the  weak  finance  cor- 
porations will  find  loans  more  difficult, 
which  may  mean  their  elimination. 
These  surplus  funds  in  the  bank,  which 
have  been  loaned  to  these  finance  cor- 
porations to  exploit  installment  credit, 
cannot  be  available  for  long  duration 
because  the  banks  are  alreadv  begin- 
ning to  tighten  up  their  demands." 
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NUMBER     FIVE    OF    A    SERIES     GIVING     GLIMPSES    INTO     VERMONT 

INDUSTRIES 

The  Lumber  Industry 
in  Vermont  — 


Bobbing    r.ogs   by    Ox    Team    Near    Sto 


One  more  of  the  many  reasons  why  aggressive 
advertisers  have  an  excellent  opportunity  here 


Vermont's  Many  Resources 
Vermont's  resources  are  di- 
versified. The  state  is  sta- 
ble because  of  its  farming, 
dairying,  and  manufactur- 
ing. Its  lumber  industry  is 
another  factor  in  providing 
a  check  on  depression. 

Diversified  Wood  Products 

Vermont's  importance  as  a 
producer  of  lumber  and 
lumber  products  has  long 
been   recognized.      It   pro- 


duces a  variety  of  woods 
which  in  turn  are  converted 
into  hundreds  of  different 
articles,  many  as  diverse  as 
cigar  boxes,  silos,  brush 
handles  and  refrigerators. 

Value  of  Products 

Vermont's  lumber  and  tim- 
ber products,  according  to 
the  last  census,  were  valued 
at  $8,362,000.  Extensive 
forests  still  cover  many  por- 
tions of  the  state.  The  for- 
est fire  hazard  is  practically 


nil,  owing  to  the  regularity 
of  rain  fall. 

Geographical  Location 

The  wood  producing  in- 
dustries are  located  in 
all  sections  of  the  state. 
Barre,  Burlington,  Brattle- 
boro,  Rutland,  Bennington 
and  St.  Johnsbury  all  have 
manufactories  using  Ver- 
mont wood.  From  these 
points,  which  are  also  the 
railroad  centers,  these  prod- 
ucts are  shipped. 


VERMONT  ALLIED  DAILIES 


Barre  Times 
Burlington  Free  Press 


Brattleboro  Reformer  .".  Bennington  Banner 

Rutland  Herald     .'.     St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
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Spellbinders 

THIRTY  years  ago~I  get 
this  by  hearsay !  —  no 
trade  paper  sohcitor  was 
equipped  for  his  job  unless  he 
wore  a  frock  coat  and  a  silk  hat 
with  a  sky-blue  (or  blue  sky) 
lining. 

These  were  elegant  and  elo- 
quent gentlemen  with  persua- 
sive and  pervasive  qualities. 
They  bulked  large  in  height 
and  girth.  The  hearty  hand- 
shake and  infectious  laugh 
were  the  acme  of  acting. 

They  radiated  magnetism; 
knew  the  one  about  the  Irish- 
man and  the  sleeping  car;  could 
hum  "A  Bicycle  Built  for  Two" 
in  two  keys  at  one  time;  and 
were  usually  armed  with  a  flock 
of  publications,  one  or  more  of 
which  they  fitted  to  the  manu- 
facturer's product — when  they 
found  out  what  that  was.  Many 
a  man  bought  a  3AA  to  fit  a  12 
foot.  Yea,  those  were  the  happy 
days  for  old  Personahty  Plus. 
He  was  It  and  controlled  the 
trade  paper  "game." 

Times  do  change.  To  find  a 
plug  hat  nowadays  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  discovery.  The 
Prince  Albert  is  nearly  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  cross-word  bird  in 
three  letters.  The  publisher 
controls  his  own  property.  But, 
alas,  an  occasional  space  buyer 
purchases  the  salesman,  and  ac- 
cepts the  publication — a  sort  of 
tail  to  the  transaction.  The 
Powerful  Pleader  is  wdth  us 
stiU. 

I  ask  full  consideration  for 
the  merits  of  the  publications 
themselves.  Forget  the  man 
who  brings  the  story.  He  may 
be  sawed  ofl^  on  hammered 
ground,  but  if  he  has  the  goods, 
in  tlie  way  of  a  magazine  that 
produces,  he  is  your  oyster 
every  time. 


ya.jO-TKoou. 


M/. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  A 
440  So.  Dearborn  St.  -^  ' 
Chicago,  III. 

The  Focused  Facts  concerning  RESULTS 
won  through  the  use  of  Industrial  Power 
will  be  sent  you  by  mail  or  accompanied 
by  a  first  rate  specimen  of  the  Genus  Homo 
who  will  not  slap  you  either  on  the  back 
or   the    wrist. 


The  Best  Equipment  for  Life 

I  am  unable  to  work  up  as  much 
enthusiasm  regarding  Dorsey's  "Why 
We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings"  as 
some  of  my  friends.  Nevertheless,  I 
find  in  it  many  a  sentence  that  sticks 
in  my  mind.  This  one,  for  example: 
"It  almost  seems  as  if  the  best  equip- 
ment with  which  to  start  life  is  a 
widowed  mother  who  turns  one  adrift 
at   eight." 

Radio  Advertising  Men 

Before  very  long,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  demand  for  a  new  type  of  adver- 
tising man.  His  first,  perhaps  his  only 
qualification,  will  be  his  voice.  It  must 
be  of  almost  bell-like  clearness  and  it 
should  have  in  it  a  touch — but  only  a 
touch — of  culture;  for  he  may  be  called 
upon,  once  a  week  or  oftener,  to  ad- 
dress audiences  which  are  larger  than 
the  largest  subscription  list  of  any 
publication. 

If  in  addition  to  having  a  good  voice, 
this  man  has  the  ability  to  prepare  his 
own  stuff,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  more 
than  a  human  phonograph,  he  will  be 
paid  a  whaling  good  salary ;  for  he 
will  be  worth   it. 


They  Make  Their  Oivn  Markets 

To  me,  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  the  automobile,  the  radio  and  the 
phonograph  is  that  they  have  made 
their  own  markets. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  nobody 
was  unhappy  because  he  was  not 
possessed  of  a  machine  which  would 
transport  him  from  place  to  place  at 
a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Nor 
in  the  minds  of  perhaps  more  than  a 
dozen  men  did  the  thought  dwell  that, 
some  day,  one  could  hear  in  Chicago 
or  Denver  or  St.  Paul,  the  music  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  playing  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York. 

Y'et  when  the  automobile  and  the 
radio  came,  everybody  wanted  them — 
and  most  people  have  them. 

The  inventive  genius  of  man  is  not 
exhausted.  "We  are  working  towards 
a  condition,"  says  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  in 
"Daedalus,  or  Science  and  the  Future," 
"when  any  two  persons   on   earth  will 


be  able  to  be  completely  present  to 
one  another  in  not  more  than  1/24  of 
a  second.  We  shall  never  reach  it, 
but  that  is  the  limit  which  we  shall 
approach  indefinitely." 

If  and  when  any  such  device  comes, 
there  will  be  a  market  for  it.  Be  sure 
of  that! 


Time  Was  Made  for  Slaves 

I  had  as  my  guest,  recently,  at  a 
"high-brow"  luncheon,  a  man  of  Latin 
ancestry. 

When  I  'phoned  him,  asking  him  to 
come,  he  came  back  at  me  with  the 
query,  "How  long  will  it  last?" 

"Not  later  than  2.30,"  I  assured  him. 

"Too  late!  I  have  an  engagement 
at  two." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  can  leave  at  a 
quarter  of."  And  on  that  understand- 
ing, A.  accepted. 

The  luncheon  was  four  or  five  min- 
utes late  getting  under  way.  A.  looked 
at  his  watch.  "Too  bad!"  said  he. 
When  the  ice-cream  came,  he  again 
looked  at  his  watch.  "My!  But  they 
are  slow."  The  after-luncheon  pro- 
program,  which  usually  commences  at 
one  o'clock,  did  not  begin  on  scheduled 
time.  "What's  the  delay?"  A.  asked,  as 
he  once  more  consulted  his  timepiece. 

Followed,  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half,  speeches,  songs  and  all  the  other 
features  which  make  the  weekly  lunch- 
eons of  the  Blank  Club  very  much 
worth  while. 

The  luncheon  ended  at  2.30.  A.  slow- 
ly rose  from  his  seat.  He  was  smiling 
from  ear  to  ear.  "Great!"  said  he.  And 
he  never  looked  at  his  watch.  What 
was  a  business  engagement  to  him,  a 
Latin,  when  he  was  enjoying  himself? 

Tastes  Differ 

When,  as  happens  occasionally,  I  get 
pleasure  from  a  play,  a  motion  picture 
or  a  lecture,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
tell  everybody  I  know  that  they  simply 
"must"  take  it  in. 

Hereafter,  I  am  "off"  that  sort  of 
thing,  for  I  have  learned  that  attrac- 
tions which  appeal  to  me  do  not  neces- 
sarily appeal  to  others. 

A  case  in  point:  There  is,  at  the 
moment,  an  exotic  musical  "show"  on 
Broadway  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
too  good  to  be  true.  Of  the  nine  men 
and  women  who  have  seen  it  at  my  sug- 
gestion, five  "did  not  think  very  much 
of  it";  two  thought  it  had  "too  much 
Broadway  stuff  about  it";  and  the  other 
two    were    non-committal.         Jamoc. 
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The  Doctor's  Own  Prescription 

{Another  Adve7-tisement  to  Publishers) 


THERE  was  once  a  publisher 
who  liad  built  up  a  group  of 
magazines  so  ably  edited  that 
the  readers  believed  implicitly  what 
they  read  in  the  editorial  columns. 

As  a  result,  the  manufacturers  who 
advertised  in  those  magazines  re- 
ceived wonderful  returns.  The  read- 
ers naturally  had  faith  in  the  ad- 
vertisements. 

This  publisher,  therefore,  "believed" 
in  advertising — for  others.  But  he 
didn't  believe  in  "wasting  money"  by 
telling  about  his  own  products — this 
group  of  magazines — in  the  "adver- 
tising papers."  The  waj*  to  get  busi- 
ness for  those  magazines,  thought  he. 


was  to  send  solicitors  to  call  on  pros- 
pective buyers  of  space. 

And  of  course  that  is  the  way  to  get 
business.  It  is  done  by  the  manufac- 
turers who  advertise  in  their  own 
magazines.  But,  besides  sending  out 
salesmen  they  also  advertise.  Why? 
You,  as  a  publisher,  can  answer  that 
question — for  your  advertisers. 
Why  not  for  yourself.'' 

You  prescribe  advertising  for  them 
— to  help  their  salesmen.  Why  not 
prescribe  it  for  yourself — to  help 
your  salesmen.'' 

For  heaven's  sake  don't  say  j'our 
business  "is  different." 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Slieets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
(.EM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 
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McKesson  &  Robbins 
and  Coty  Plans 
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presented  itself  in  the  contemplated 
change  from  being  a  jobber  to  using 
jobbers  as  a  sales  organization. 

As  this  seemed  the  strategic  move, 
however,  the  company  undertook  it.  It 
picked    out    two   or    three   jobbers    and 

esented  to  them  the  plan  of  appoint- 
ing them  as  sales  agents  in  a  given 
territory.  Having  got  their  consent 
to  accept  consigned  goods,  the  com- 
pany sent  salesmen  to  these  jobbers. 
These  salesmen  worked  out  of  the  job- 
bing house,  and  the  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bins  wholesale  salesmen  were  with- 
drawn from  that  territory.  In  this 
way  the  jobbing  sales  agent  not  only 
had  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  sale  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins  goods  in  his  dis- 
trict, but  he  was  also  relieved  of  com- 
petition from  other  lines  previously 
sold  by  McKesson  &  Robbins  as  job- 
bers. With  the  aid  of  the  house  sales- 
men to  demonstrate  the  line,  it  was 
usually  easy  to  get  the  active  interest 
of  the  jobber  in  that  line.  In  this  way 
the  company  has  appointed  enough 
agents  to  cover  the  country,  and  has 
withdrawn  its  own  wholesale  force. 
The  results  of  this  policy  have  been 
extremely  satisfying.  McKesson  & 
Robbins  now  have  a  carefully  selected 
ist  of  some  seventy  jobbers,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  requests  from  others 
to  fall  into  line  have  been  turned  down. 
As  a  special  incentive  to  greater  sell- 
ing effort,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
commission  of  15  per  cent  an  extra  ten 
is  given  as  a  sales  compensation.  More 
than  that,  sufficient  goods  for  a  display 
by  the  jobber  are  donated  to  him  free. 
In  turn  McKesson  &  Robbins  suggest 
a  selling  price,  but  if  this  is  not  main- 
tained the  free  goods  and  counsel  are 
withdrawn.  The  jobber  is  free  to  dis- 
continue the  arrangement  by  thirty 
days'  notice. 

HE 
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•esult  is  that  the  volume  of 
has  been  more  than  doubled 
and  is  growing  constantly.  The  price 
has  been  cut  30  per  cent,  which  reduc- 
tion has  been  passed  on  to  the  jobber, 
and  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  selling 
force  is  cut  down  to  one-tenth  of  its 
former  number. 

Thus  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  ex- 
ample is  one  of  first-grade  importance. 
Indeed,  they  were  probably  the  origi- 
nators of  the  plan. 

The  case  of  Coty,  Inc.,  is  somewhat 
different.  A  condition  had  come  to 
pass  that  required  some  definite  change 
of  policy.  It  was  an  acute  case  of 
"gyp-itis."  Coty  products  were  being 
used  as  a  bait  to  get  people  in  the 
store,  and  were  being  sold  in  many 
at  a  downright  loss.     The  demand 


for  Coty  products  has  always  been  an 
active  one,  and  it  proved  a  drawing 
card.  As  a  result  there  was  an  epi- 
demic of  price  cutting  resulting  in  such 
unhealthy  and  chaotic  conditions  that 
drastic  action  was  called  for.  The 
name  was  falling  into  disrepute. 

Up  until  August  1,  1925,  Coty  prod- 
ucts were  sold  to  three  classes  of  dis- 
tributors: the  service  jobbers — main- 
taining a  warehouse  and  editing 
catalogs;  the  cooperative  jobbers — an 
outcome  of  the  old  buying  club,  and 
others   frankly  classed   as  "gyps." 

On  August  1  a  change  was  made, 
based  on  a  study  of  conditions  all  over 
the  country  and  extending  over  several 
months.  Now  Coty  sells  to  the  first 
two  classes,  eliminating  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  latter.  It  sells  as  well  to 
retailers,  maintaining  a  standard  dis- 
count to  all.  Coty  takes  the  definite 
stand  that  price  cutting  as  a  lure  and 
a  bait  is  unethical  and  unfair;  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit.  A 
statement  of  this  policy  has  been  niade 
to  the  trade. 

WHILE  in  the  case  of  McKesson  & 
Robbins  it  is  required  that  the 
special  agent  sell  no  other  full  line  sim- 
ilar to  theirs,  Coty  makes  no  such  stipu- 
lation. Neither  does  Coty  give  the  job- 
ber a  special  discount  for  his  selling 
expense.  Nevertheless  Coty  has  worked 
out  special  incentives,  as  follows:  It 
maintains  a  staff  of  salesmen  of  its 
own,  and  from  time  to  time  one  of  these 
is  sent  out  to  some  jobber,  to  work  for 
him  as  the  jobber  sees  fit.  He  is  paid 
by  Coty.  Usually  the  jobber  is  well 
pleased  at  this  arrangement  and  offers 
an  order;  but  the  house  salesman  is 
instructed  not  to  accept  it,  with  its 
consequent  implied  obligation.  It  is 
of  course  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
Coty  salesman  will  do  his  utmost  to 
push  Coty  wares,  yet  no  restriction  is 
laid  upon  his  activities;  he  is  frankly 
sent  to  do  the  jobber's  bidding.  Coty 
appreciates  the  value  of  good  will,  and 
seeks  to  build  it  up  by  this  means. 
William  F.  Rightor,  director  of  sales, 
says:  "Although  the  plan  has  been  in 
operation  such  a  short  time,  we  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  results.  The 
volume  has  grown  considerably  already. 
Perhaps  the  most  happy  factor  is  that 
the  jobber  as  well  as  we  share  in  the 
advantages.  Coty's  products  are  no 
longer  bandied  about  as  a  lure  and  a 
bait,  but  enjoy  respect.  Moreover  the 
jobber  now  benefits  by  a  price  which 
turns  him  in  a  profit  and  not  a  loss. 
He  loses  nothing  of  the  former  popu- 
larity of  the  brand,  and  has  every  in- 
centive to  push  our  line." 
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When  E.  M.  Statler 
Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


—He  immediately  ordered  copies  sent  to 
the  Managers  of  all  his  Hotels 


1  IKE  many  another  high-calibre  business 
I  man  he  recognized  in  the  story  of 
I  J  Obvious  Adams,  the  sound  philoso- 
phy that  makes  for  business  success, 
whether  the  business  be  writing  advertise- 
ments, managing  a  department  or  running 
a  great  metropoUtan  hotel. 

An  "obvious"  man  himself  Statler 
wanted  his  managers  and  their  assistants 
to  see  clearly  just  what  it  is  that  keeps  a 
business  on  the  ground  and  makes  profits. 
So  he  sent  each  of  them  a  copy  of  this 
little  book,  written  several  years  ago  by 
Robert  R.  Updegraff  as  a  story  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  because  he  saw 
that  it  would  crystallize  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  of  business  principles 
and  make  it  graphic  and  unforgettable — 
give  it  to  them  as  a  working  tool. 


For  this  same  reason  advertising  agen- 
cies, newspaper  publishers,  bankers  and 
business  men  in  many  other  lines  are  pur- 
chasing Obvious  Adams  in  quantities  at  the 
new  wholesale  prices  to  distribute  broadly 
through  their  organizations,  to  executives,, 
department  heads,  salesmen,  and  office 
workers. 

Have  your  people  read  it?  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  business  investment? 

Quantity  Price  List 

500  copies  or  more,  40c  per  copy 
100  copies  or  more,  44c  per  copy 
50  copies  or  more,  46c  per  copy 
25  copies  or  more,  48c  per  copy 
10  copies  or  more,  50c  per  copy 
Single  copies,  55c  postpaid 


KELLOGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

30  Ljonan  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Better  Direct-Mail  Results! 


Catch  the  eye  with  Selling 
Aid  Cuts!  Picture  sales 
ideas.  Increase  "pull."  Send 
lOc.  today  for  proofs  and 
advertising    plans. 

[        SELLING  AID 

Wabash    Ave.,      Chicago 


House  to  House 
Selling 


Questions     nbout     Straight     I,i 


(^Af  Marx-Flarsheim  ( 

UorivAWAY    BUILDING,     CINCINNATI 

The   leadimj    advertising   agency   specializing 
ill    straight-line    marketing 


pvISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
Fortnightly  close  ten 
days  preceding  the  date 
of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
fonns  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  April 
7th  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  March 
29th.  Classified  adver- 
tisements will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday, 
April  3rd. 


The  ^Tsychography"  of 
Advertising  Copy 
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tiser  unhesitatingly  eliminates  the 
slightest  over-statement,  never  allow- 
ing his  printed  promise  to  gild  the 
actual  merchandise,  even  by  inference. 

The  four-flusher  refuses  to  admit 
specific  statements  or  guarantees,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  himself  unhampered  as 
to  the  quality  he  will  deliver.  The 
timid  advertiser  follows  suit  and  equiv- 
ocates, too,  though  from  wholly  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

The  self-sufficient  executive  meas- 
ures all  art  and  phraseology  in  terms 
of  his  own  taste  and  establishes  close 
limitations  according  to  that  taste. 

The  straight-thinking,  hard-hitting 
executive  enforces  a  similar  clarity  in 
printed  statements,  refusing  admission 
to  intricate  phrasings  or  complex 
sequences. 

IT  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  advertising 
as  a  whole  that  this  sway  of  per- 
sonality is  so  definite.  It  is  the  factor 
which  will  forever  keep  advertising 
from  becoming  a  monotonous  standard- 
ized procedure. 

No  conscious  reasoning  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  advertising 
to  react  to  these  facts.  We  apply  ex- 
actly the  same  intuitive  analysis  to  the 
words  and  manner  of  the  salesman  who 
visits  us  in  our  office,  the  clerk  who 
shows  us  goods  over  a  counter  and  the 
office-seeker  who  angles  for  our  vote. 
It   is   automatic — we   cannot  do   other- 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
no  man  can  write  his  own  auto- 
biography in  such  a  way  that  it  fails 
to  portray  his  true  character.  No 
matter  how  intently  he  endeavors  to 
center  the  spotlight  on  points  of  his 
own  selection,  whether  virtues  and  ad- 
mirable accomplishments  or  vice  versa, 
the  true  picture  emerges  even  from  the 
shadows,  from  what  is  left  unsaid  as 
well  as  from  what  is  published. 

Advertising  is  not  very  different. 

For  instance,  the  sympathies  of  the 
advertiser  of  mineral  water  who  let  the 
shadow  of  a  liquor  bottle  stretch  across 
the  background  of  an  illustration  were 
not  in  the  least  concealed  by  the  fact 
that  the  bottle  itself  was  kept  out  of 
the  picture.  He  is  as  definitely  aligned 
with  the  antagonists  of  prohibition  as 
though  he  had  made  a  signed  statement 
to  that  effect. 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  Ohio 
manufacturer  was  aflforded  a  wholly 
logical  opportunity  to  enliven  his  ad- 
vertising with  a  fortuitous  picture  of  a 
F>,llies  beauty,  in  the  usual  semi- 
nudity,  the  picture  happening  to  have 
a  very  direct  tie-up  with  his  product. 
In  the  type  of  publications  employed  by 
that    advertiser,    such     a    photograph 


would  have  had  all  the  attention  value 
of  the  same  girl  in  the  same  costume 
parading  down  a  machine-shop!  "No," 
was  his  verdict,  "I  can't  believe  that 
we  have  yet  exhausted  the  advertising 
possibilities  that  are  built  into  our 
goods  and  I  can't  warm  up  to  the  idea 
of  commercializing  the  sex  appeal  in 
order  to  sell  goods.  Sex  gets  all  the 
attention  it  requires  without  our  ad- 
vertising it.  I'd  get  no  satisfaction 
out  of  any  sales  made  through  such  an 
advertisement." 

Radically  different  from  that  view- 
point is  the  philosophy  exposed  in  an 
amazing  message  recently  utilized  by 
a  radio  advertiser.  It  ran  as  follows 
and  must  have  roused  resentment  in 
more  than  one  woman's  mind,  through 
its  naive  assumption  that  woman's  goal 
on  earth  is  to  get  the  "good  things  of 
life"  without  observing  any  compunc- 
tions as  to  the  methods  employed — 
To  THE  Girls — Workers  All 

You  girls  are  workers — all  of  you, 
from  Rosie  behind  the  counter  of  Main 
Street's  Great  Emporium  or  Annie  tak- 
ing dictation  in  Wall  Street  to  Tottie 
Brightlite  who  works  Jack  Nuriche  for 
the  good  things  of  life. 

Even  when  little  Gloria  Staholm  slips 
an  arm  around  Daddy's  neck  and  play- 
fully pulls  his  ear,  she's  working — Dad. 
And  why  not?  How  else  to  gain  those 
things  that  make  life  pleasant? 

AN  advertiser  who  lumps  Tottie 
Brightlite  in,  indiscriminately,  with 
all  other  girls  of  her  age  is  publishing 
his  conviction  that  all  women  are  gold- 
diggers  and  thereby  casually  and 
gratuitously  insulting  the  feminine  sex. 
Obviously,  this  wasn't  his  intention  but 
no  one  who  felt  strongly  to  the  con- 
trary could  have  written  or  approved 
those  introductory  paragraphs.  How 
he  feels  about  women  is  mirrored  there. 
(I  might  add  that  I  would  never  have 
seen  the  particular  advertisement  in 
question,  had  it  not  been  called  to  my 
attention  by  an  aggrieved  member  of 
the  sex  which  it  discusses  so  cynically.) 

The  instinctive  effort  to  gauge  the 
reliability  of  the  seller  is  already  cen- 
turies old.  The  past  half-century  has 
added  a  new  requirement  for  buyers  of 
merchandise  and  services  which  might 
be  paraphrased  as  "Caveat  reader  of 
advertising!"  The  past  quarter- 
century  has,  of  course,  seen  decided 
progress  in  eliminating  that  type  of 
advertising  which  is  little  more  than 
printed  thievery,  but  there  is  still  wide 
latitude  in  the  descriptions  applied  to 
legitimate  commodities.  As  one  ob- 
server has  phrased  it — ".Advertisers 
have  yet  to  standardize  on  the  degree 
of  enthusiasm  permissible!" 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  reader 
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EDIOCRITY  —  false  economy  —  in  any  detail  of  your 
sales  literature  lowers  its  effectiveness.  In  preparing  all 
your  printed  matter  you  look  well  to  the  quality  of 
your  art  work,  engraving  and  printing.  Likewise,  look  well 
to  the  quality  of  the  paper  on  which  every  job  is  run.  Only 
a  coated  paper  of  Cantine  excellence  can  insure  the  impres- 
sive presentation  that  the  halftones  and  selling  description 
of  your  products  deserve. 

Book  of  sample  Cantine  papers  and  name  of  nearest  jobber 
on  request.  Address  :  The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Dept. 
000,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Since  1888,  manufacturers  of  fine 
coated  papers  exclusively. 


ConlestWmi 


Irvin  Morgcmtirn  Press,  }iS 
Wist  ;<)th  St.,  New  York  City, 
.mdFredG.  Wolf  of  The  Black- 
man  Co.,  of  same  city,  were  the 
winners  of  the  January  Cantine 
Contest.  Their  impressive  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  folder  was 
printed  an  Cantine' s  Ashokan. 


Cantine:^  ^^^iii 


Can FOLD 


Ashokan 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 
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who  heeds  advertising  applies  his  own 
rule-of-thumb  tests — the  same  that  he 
applies  to  the  individual  salesman.  He 
seeks  to  gauge  credibility  and  relia- 
bility. With  the  ever-increasing  as- 
sault of  advertising  on  his  purse,  this 
ability  to  gauge  accurately  becomes 
yearly  more  important  to  him.  One 
bit  of  evidence  that  he  has  already 
grown  measurably  wiser  in  his  selec- 
tions is  the  number  of  veteran  adver- 
tisers who  have  thrown  the  superlative 
into  the  discard  as  an  ineffective  tool, 
a  hook  that  has  lost  its  barb. 

Already  the  reading  consumer  has 
made  recognizable  progress  in  ac- 
curately weighing  the  worth  of  adver- 
tising messages.  Each  year  his  pro- 
gress will  probably  continue.  Each 
year  he  will  grow  shrewder  in  his 
analysis  of  character-behind-the-adver- 
tisement.  Each  succeeding  year,  even 
in  the  necessarily  limited  circle  of  my 
own  personal  friends,  I  am  conscious 
of  a  more  critical  and  intelligent 
analysis  of  both  advertising  statements 
and  advertising  procedure.  Keen  and 
sound  comments  on  methods,  from  both 
men  and  women,  show  the  new  attitude 
and  broader  understanding.  The  more 
important  that  advertising  becomes  in 
the  distribution  of  goods  and  services, 
the  more  inevitable  this  progress  be- 
comes. 

The  "psychographical"  reading  of 
advertising  is  no  new  thing — it  will 
simply  become  more  general  as  time 
goes  on  and  exert  a  wider  influence 
upon  advertising  results. 


League  of  Advertising  W  omen 
of  New  York 

Entertained  eight  hundred  men  and 
women,  members  and  guests,  at  dinner 
on  the  evening  of  March  16  at  the 
Hotel  Astor.  The  affair  has  become  an 
annual  event,  and  this  year  took  the 
form  of  a  Mardi  Gras,  being  held  in 
the  Belvedere  room  of  the  hotel.  The 
committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Emily 
E.  Connor,  dinner  chairman;  Laura 
Rosenstein,  program  chairman;  Mil- 
dred Kallfelz,  printing  chairman;  Bea- 
trice Brown,  reception  chairman,  and 
Elsie  E.  Wilson,  treasurer,  in  charge 
of  reservations.  Minna  Hall  Simmons 
is  president  of  the  league. 

Iron  Age  Publishing  Company 

Announces  the  removal  of  their 
Cleveland  office  to  1362  Hanna  Build- 
ing. The  publications  involved  are 
The  Iron  Age,  Hardivare  Age,  Hard- 
ware Buyers  Catalog  and  Electrical 
Goods. 

Culver  Service 

An  organization  which  aims  at  the 
establishment  of  a  clearing  house  for 
photographs,  has  been  formed  by  D. 
Jay  Culver.  Offices  have  been  opened 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Building,  New 
York  City. 

Young  &  Rubicani 

Philadelphia  and  New  York,  will  di- 
rect advertising  for  the  Coldak  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  manufacturers  of 
electric   refrigeration   machines. 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


Newspaper  Expendi- 
tures 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  44  J 

Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.  385,000 

Fillsbury   Flour   Mills   Co.  .  150,000 

Ponipeian    Laboratories....  150,000 

Pond's     E.xtract 215,000 

Portland  Cement  Assn 350,000 

Postum  Cereal   Co 685,000 

Potter    Drug   &    Chemical 

Co.   (Cuticura)    800,000 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Co 350,000 

Quaker    Oats    Co 500,000 

Kadio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica      500,000 

Ral.ston   Purina   Co 110,000 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co *575,000 

Rickenbacker  Motor  Co 700,000 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co..  150,000 

Royal  Typewriter  Co 90,000 

Sar-A-Lee   Co 50,000 

Savage    Arms    Corp *60,000 

Schilling  &  Co.,  A 100,000 

Scott    &    Bowne 175,000 

Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.  Co.  100,000 

Sheaflfer,  W.  A.  Pen  Co 200,000 

Shell  Co.  of  California 100,000 

Sherwin-Williams    Co 85,000 

Shredded   Wheat   Co 500,000 

Silver  King  Mineral  Water 

Co 55,000 

Simmons    Co 420,000 

Sloane.  W.  &  J 180,000 

Smith  Co.,  Alfred  H 125,000 

Socony    Burner    Co 115,000 

Sonora    Phonograph   Co 50,000 

Southern    Cotton    Oil    Trad- 
ing Co 300,000 

Southern  Railway  Co 200,000 

Squibb,  E.  R.  &  Son 350,000 

Standard    Oil    Company    of 

California    750,000 

Standard    Oil    Company    of 

Indiana     1,275,000 

Standard   Oil   Company   of 

New  Jersey   350,000 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  300,000 

Stein,  A.,  &  Co 100,000 

Straus,    S.   W.   Co 350,000 

Studebaker    Corp 2,000,000 

Tao    Tea   Co 100,000 

Tide  Water  Oil  Co 125,000 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  300,000 

Union  Pacific  R.  R 500,000 

U.   S.  Gypsum   Co 50,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  .  .  900,000 

Vacuum   Oil   Co 110,000 

Van    Ess   Co 90,000 

Vick  Chemical   Co 200,000 

Vitamin  Food  Co 60,000 

Vivaudou,     Inc 250,000 

Wahl    Co 250,000 

Waitt   &    Bond 125,000 

Warner    Bros.    Pictures 500,000 

Westinghouse     Electric     & 

Mfg.   Co .500,000 

White    Co 200,000 

White  Rock  Mineral  Springs  120,000 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.  130,000 

Williams,  J.   B.   Co 50,000 

Williams  Oil-0-Matic  Heat- 
ing   Corp 200,000 

Williamson  Candy  Co 100,000 

Winslow    Boiler    &    Engi- 
neering Co 125,000 

Wrigley,  William,  Jr.  &  Co.  1,250,000 

*  Includes  dealer  advertising. 


Business  Opportunities 


GET  YOUR  COPY  OF  OUR 
BULLETIN  OF  PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES         FOR         SALE 

.^ddrcs5  : 

H.^RRISDIBBI.E    CO., 

345    MADISON    .-WE.,    N.    Y.    C. 


We  can  now  sell  space  and  represent  another 
trade  or  class  publication  of  merit,  Chicago  and 
Western  territory ;  organized  representatives  with 
experienced  sales  staff.  .\1  references.  Fried- 
man &  Peck,  431   S.   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago.   111. 


Outdoor  Advertising  business  for  sale,  located 
in  Brooklyn,  sacrifice  $500  to  quick  buyer.  Ex- 
cellent opportunity.  Graner,  1665  Linden  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 


Position  W''anted 


There  is  now  available  a  man  who  has  made  a 
successful  record  as  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  foremost  concerns  in  its  field. 
He  has  the  ability  to  handle  salesmen  and  can 
initiate  and  execute  complete  campaigns.  If  you 
will  outline  briefly  the  nature  of  your  propo- 
sition he  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  you.  Box 
\o.  .!71.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort..  9  East  38tb 
St.,   New  York   Citv. 


An  exptrienced  woman  writer  who  has  contribu- 
ted to ;  Farm  Journal,  Kansas  City  Star,  Peoples 
Popular  Monthly  and  others,  would  like  to  get 
out  copy  for  house  organs,  manufacturers  or 
advertising  agencies.  Have  written  ads  for  a 
number  of  large  Charlotte,  X.  C.  concerns. 
Other    qualifications    ai 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling  In,    Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120   W.    42nd    St..    New    York    City. 
Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Position  Wanted 


AMERICAN  MERCHANDISING  AND  AD- 
VERTISING EXECUTIVE,  successful  record, 
seeks  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  proven 
ability ;  unquestionable  references.  S.  Horowitz. 
1    East   42nd   Street,   New  York  City. 


get 


SOME    MANUFACTURER 

g   his   share  of  business  from   Phila- 


tatioii.  I  :iin  an  experienced  salesman  and  want 
to  talk  to  that  manufacturer  in  regard  to  selling 
his  product  in  this  territory.  Box  No.  373, 
.^dv.  and  Selling  Fort..  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York   City. 


ADVERTISING    MAN    with    agency   experience 

— copy,  visualization,  layout  and  all  details  of 
production — seeks  connection  with  a  growing 
agency    or    progressive    advertising     department. 


re    and    feeding    of 
hold    Departments. 


SECRETARY 

TO    ADVERTISING    MAN 

An    educated  young   woman   with   broad   business 

experience,  recently  secretary  to  the  head  of  a 
medium-sized  advertising  agency,  seeks  a  posi- 
tion (New  York  City  only)  as  secretary  to  an 
advertising  man.  Experienced  stenographer  and 
can  write  own  letters.  Can  assume  responsibility 
and  have  personality  that  enables  her  to  meet 
people.  Moderate  salary.  Box  No.  363.  .Adv. 
■    "   -         "  "    "         3Sth    St..    New    York 


nd    Selling    Fort..    9    Ea 


Help  Wanted 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  must  have  foUowing 
with  high  grade  advertisers  to  finance  process 
reproduction  plant ;  $5,000  required ;  excellent 
opportunity.  .Andrew  Propper,  887  Union  St., 
BrookJyn.    N.    Y. 


Advertising  Salesmen  thoroughly  experienced  and 
capable  of  soliciting  national  accounts.  Excep- 
tional liberal  advance  commission  basis.  Every 
possible  cooperation  to  men  accustomed  to  earn 
upwards  of  $5,000  yearly.  Outdoor  Advertising 
Inc..  (Brokaw  Bld'g)  1457  Broadway.  New  York. 


SALES  ENGINEER,  long  experience  sellmg 
engineering  lines,  with  business  and  financial  ex- 
perience; interested  in  a  high-class  proposition 
nnly;  salarv  or  drawing  account  essential.  Box 
No.  361,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  with  progressive  Ne 
York  Publisher,  .Agency  or  pircct-mail  Produce 
Can  show  executive,  promotional  and  selling  e 
perience  as  .Advertising  Promotion  Manager  d 
business  publications,  as  well  as  workmg  knov 
edge  of  copy,  layouts,  prodncti.-m.  etc.  If  y, 
have  a  real  opportunity  for  a  havi  worker  wti 
Box  No.  374,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  Ea 
38th   St.,   New  York  City, 


manufacturer. 


located  in  the  East,  of  an   old 

established  nationally  advertised  floor  covering, 
has  an  opening  in  its  Trade  Promotion  Depart- 
ment for  an  experienced  man,  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  years  of  age.  Must  be  able  to  write 
striking  and  concise  copy  for  newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  trade  advertisements  ;  prepare  pamphlets 
and  literature  such  as  is  commonly  used  by 
dealers,  and  have  the  capacity  to  originate  ideas 
and  carry  them  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
It  is  also  essential  that  he  be  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  average  merchant  and  be 
able  to  suggest  practical  sales  helps.  Time  to 
he  spent  principally  in  the  head  office,  with  oc- 
casional trips  in  the  field  visiting  dealers.  Reply, 
stating  age  and  experience,  salary  expected,  and 
=  ubmit  samples  of  work.  Address  H.  C,  Box 
\o.  375,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St.,    New   York   City. 


lDvertising  and  selling  fortnightly 


March  24,  1926 


What's  happening  South? 


WHEREVER  business  men 
gather  for  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, the  talk  will  turn  to  the 
amazing  development  of  the  South. 

Startling  as  the  growth  of  the 
South  must  seem  to  other  sections, 
it  is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
growing  realization  of  the  over- 
whelming natural  advantages  that 
are  here.  The  great  trek  Southward 
of  Capital,  Industry  and  Population 
was  inevitable. 

Here  is  a  great  and  easily  acces- 
able  market  for  commodities  of  all 
kinds.  Business  is  good  in  the  South. 
People  can  and  do  buy.  Automobile 
registrations  gained  23%  as  against 
the  national  increase  of  13%  during 
the  past  year.  Building  in  the  South 
last  year  increased  45%  over  1924. 

Here  is  Opportunity!  How  best 
^an  you  take  advantage  of  it.?  W^hat 
is  the  most  logical  place  for  your 
factory,  branch  plant  or  selling 
organization? 

Industrial  Headquarters 
of  the  South 

The  most  careful  analysis 
of  the  South  will  lead  you 


to  the  same  con- 
clusions arrived 
at  by  many  of  the 
country's  leading 
business  execu- 
tives: that  Atlanta 

is  the  ideal  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing point  for  this  rich  area. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  corporations  have 
established  branch  plants  and  selling 
organizations  in  Atlanta  to  serve  the 
South.  In  the  past  year,  83  new  in- 
dustries were  attracted  to  Atlanta, 
bringing  an  increase  in  annual  pay- 
rolls of  $4,500,000.  \A^hy  did  they  all 
choose  the  same  city? 

Atlanta  is  served  by  eight  great 
railroad  systems.  Fifteen  ports  are 
easily  accessible.  25  of  the  26  indus- 
trial minerals  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Hydro-electric  power  is 
cheaper,  with  one  exception,  than  in 
any  other  industrial  center.  Intelli- 
gent Anglo-Saxon  labor  is  plentiful. 
The  high  degree  efficiency  of  these 


can  Industry  serve  the 
entire  United  ^tates 
from  any  one  point  how- 
ever centrally  located. 


workers  contri- 
butes to  reduced 
production  costs. 

Atlanta  is  a  city  of 
diversified  indus- 
try, manufacturing  and  distributing 
over  1500  different  commodities.  It  is 
the  financial  capital  of  the  South,  rank- 
ing 15th  city  in  the  United  States  in 
bank  clearings. 

Let  our  Industrial  Engineers 
Serve  You 

The  services  of  our  Industrial  Engi- 
neers are  at  the  disposal  of  interested 
executives.  We  will  gladly  prepare  a 
special  report  of  the  Atlanta  Indus- 
trial Area  in  relation  to  your  business. 
This  report  will  be  sound,  unbiased 
and  wholly  dependable.  It  will  be 
made  entirely  without  obligation  or 
cost,  and  may  readily  be  the  means 
of  opening  up  new  channels  of  profit 
for  you.  All  communciations  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 


Atlanxa 

o 


Write  to  INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU      || 
009  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


RANGE 

.*;  througl?  the 
I  eyes  of  her 
1  Immortals 


"Pans  is  an  ocean  . . .  hcrweyer 
carefully  you  search  .  .  .  there 
will  remain  some  virgin  region, 
some  unsuspected  cavern.  .  .'' 

"Pere  Goriot" — Balzac 


It's  true  of  all  France 

not  Paris  alone !  So  why  not  step  into  that  allui'- 
ing  country  six  days  before  you  had  expected  to 
. .  .and  bask  in  the  well  known  French  service  as  it 
sails  the  high  seas. 

For  you  can  go  to  France  on  a  bit  of  France  it- 
self...a  French  Liner.  With  its  quick  camara- 
derie among  interesting  passengers.  Its  sun  deck 
that  invites  an  easy  chat... an  invigorating  deck 
game.  Its  cuisine  that  tempts  the  soul  of  a  gour- 
met.    Its  vivacious  parties  and  gay  dances. 

All  too  soon  you  are  in  Paris... a  Marco  Polo 
in  the  making.  You  discover  quaint,  irresistible 
shops,  imposing  restaurants,  the  calm  of  the  wide, 
green-shaded  Bois.  Over  all,  the  indefinable 
charm  and  .gayety  of  springtime  in  Paris! 

Turn  to  the  French  Alps.     Cling  to  that  snow- 


capped r.«.f  of  the  world  for  ?  while.  Then  doun 
to  one  of  the  beaches.  To  :he  "azure  coast"  of  the 
Riviera.  Or  to  Biarritz,  now  the  most  fashionable 
resort  in  all  Europe. 

Suddenly  .you  find  you  have  di.scovcred,  for 
yourself,  the  beauty  of  France.  Your  soul  has  ex- 
panded as  well  as  your  lungs.  .And  the  cost  of 
this  great  adventure  has  been  no  more  than  that  of 
your  usual  summer  spent  in  the  usual  way.  For 
even  touring  in  France... and  living  comfortably 
...  is  surprisingly  inexpensive  ! 

The  de  Luxe  Liners,  the  Paris  and  France,  sail 
to  Plymouth,  England ...  then  to  Havre,  the  port 
of  Paris.  While  the  One-Class  Cabin  Liners,  the 
Dc  Grassc,  Rochambcau,  La  Savoic  and  Suffreii, 
go  direct  to  Havre.  No  transferring  to  tenders. 
Just  down  "the  longest  gangplank  in  the  world" 
...and  a  special  boat-train  waiting  to  carry  you 
through  flowering  Normandy  to  Paris  in  three 
hours. 


tfifeAeh.Jlne 


Compagnie  Generale  Tramatliviticiiii:. 
19  Stiile  Street,  Netr  York 


Offices  and  Agencies  in  principal  cities 

of  Europe.  Canada  and  the  United  States, 

or  a-k  any  travel  or  tourist  agent 


The  Vacant  Editorial  ChaiA) 


RAILROAD  tickets  cost  more 
■  than  scissors,  hotel  rooms 
are  more  expensive  than  library 
paste,  travelling  demands  more 
energy  than  sitting  in  a  swivel 
chair  while  wielding  a  pencil  or 
pounding  a  typewriter  under 
the  direction  of  a  vivid  but  not 
necessarily  accurate  imagina- 
tion. 

If  the  editorial  policy  of  Na- 
tional Petroleum  News  were 
to  be  shifted  to  less  expensive 
methods,  we  could  "save"  many 
thousands  of  dollars  the  first 
year  but,  thereafter,  both  the 
subscription    and    advertising 


volume    would    shrink    and 
dwindle  away. 

The  principal  reason  why 
"N.  P.  N."  carries  the  largest 
dollar-volume  of  advertising 
of  any  oil  publication  to  the 
largest  paid- in- advance  cir- 
culation ever  attained  in  the 
oil  industry  is  because  of  its 
consistent  willingness  to  spend 
money  to  get  the  live  news 
and  to  get  that  news  quickly 
and  accurately  by  sending  its 
editors  right  to  the  spot  where 
the  news  is  breaking.  It  costs 
but  it  pays.  It  pays  us  and  it 
pays  the  advertisers  in 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEI^S 

Member:  A.  B.  C.  812   HURON   ROAD,   CLEVELAND  Member:  A.  B.  P. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES: 
TULSA,  OKLA..  608  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg,         CHICAGO,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.         NEW  YORK,  342  Madison  Ave.         HOUSTON.TEX.,  608  West  Bldg, 


Public  Library, 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo 
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Drawn   by  Pruett   Carter   for   Packer    Manufacturing   Co, 
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In  this  issue: 
"Sand  In   Their  Shoes"    By   Amos  Stote;    "Yes,  We   Fired   Our  Salesmen 
For  the  Winter"  By  G.  H.  Cleveland;  "Management,  Banker-Control  and 
Advertising"    Bv    J.    G.    Frederick;    "Do    Prize    Contests    Destroy    Public 
Confidence?"  By  H.  [.  Donnelly;  "Whv  Quarrel  With  Account  Turnover?*" 


\I)VKRTISIN(;     AND    SFI.LINC    FORTNIGHTLY 


AMONG  the  quaint  superstitions  of  the 
1  V  Noble  Red  Man  was  that  of  believ- 
ing that  the  "thunder  bird"  brought  storms 
and  rain.  The  "thunder  bird"— probably 
our  rain  crow  —  greedily  accepted  the 
honor  thrust  upon  him,  and  doubtless  en- 
joyed the  privileges  accorded  him  bv  the 
unenlightened  savages. 

How  the  rain  crow  put  it  over  is  not  a 
matter  of  record,  but  we  do  know  that 
among  advertising  mediums  there  are 
many  "thunder  birds"  that  claim  credit  for 
brmging  showers  of  orders.  They  get 
away  with  it  because  some  business  con- 
cerns do  not  accuratelv  check  up  on 
sources.  Those  that  do  check  up  know 
from  experience  that  newspapers  built  on 
a  sound  reader  interest  and  confidence 
produce  the  greatest  results  for  advertisers. 
They  know  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
among  Chicago  dail>'  newspapers.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  produces  the  great- 
est results.  And  for  this  reason  advertisers 
place  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  ad- 
vertising in 


e  Thunder  Bird 


In  ]<f25  Thp  Chicagn  Daily  News 
published  15.73().82ry  agate  lines  of 
display  advertising~~2.674.339  lines 
more    than    the    second   daily   paper. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


First  in  Chicago 


rj.  ^"-&L-e='^llJ^»^^ 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


A  book  about  your  business 


by  the  folks 

who  buy 
your  goods 


In  a  long  experience 
we  have  compiled  many 
"Books  of  Facts"  for  in- 
dividual manufacturers. 
They  cover  many  indus- 
tries and  many  channels 
of  trade:  groceries, drugs, 
furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


XJOW  often  have  you  fumbled  hopefully 
■^^  through  books  on  marketing  only  to 
lay  them  aside  because  they  did  not  apply 
to  your  particular  problems?  How  often 
have  you  wished  that  somewhere  you 
might  turn  to  a  volume  and  find  answers  to 
the  intricate  questions  of  your  own  busi- 
ness? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is  the 
Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy  of 
this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  because,  un- 
like any  other  book,  a  Richards  Book  of 
Facts  is  prepared  for  the  individual  manu- 
facturer. It  presents  a  study  of  that  manu- 
facturer's product  and  marketing  methods 
as  disclosed  by  a  field  survey  in  which  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands,  of  consumers, 
retailers,  and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts  is 
made,  you  will  find  in  it,  not  theory,  not 


out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's  else 
business,  but  trustworthy  information  to 
guide  you  and  us  in  the  making  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that  it 
insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent  until 
results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared  for  your 
business  and  used  as  the  basis  of  the  adver- 
tising which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes  the 
place  of  research  in  modern  business,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Address  JOSEPH 
Richards  Company,  Inc.,  25.5  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  An  Advertising 
Agency  Established  1874. 


Richards 

¥acts  first  —  then  Advertising 
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Results 
PerDoUar 


rHERE  are  many  valuable 
indices  to  a  medium's  value: 
circulation,  rate,  prestige, 
render  character,  the  factors 
that  determine  reader  interest 
and  responsiveness,  relative 
standing  in  its  field  and  even 
its  physical  appearance.  Greater 
tlian  any  of  these  is  its  ability 
to  deliver  most  results  in  sales 
per  dollar  of  cost.  Proof  of  this 
is    its   advertising   endorsement. 


WHEN  the  stern  test  of  results  per  dollar 
is  applied  to  any  advertising  medium, 
all  sophistries,  claims,  assertions  and  prom- 
ises become  thin  air. 

Advertisers  don't  advertise  for  fun,  glory, 
pride,  or  to  gratify  their  public  or  board  of 
directors — but  for  profits. 

A  medium  is  no  different  from  a  salesman, 
it  should  produce — or  else! 

Mediums  that  have  proved  their  productiv- 
ity, demonstrated  their  ability  to  deliver 
most  results  per  dollar  of  cost,  are  never 
dropped  from  the  list. 

A  problem  is  to  discover  the  medium  that 
can  produce  most  results  per  dollar  before 
any  of   the   precious   appropriation   is   en- 


trusted to   it.     That   can  be   done,   almost 
infallibly. 

When  advertisers,  year  after  year,  in  face  of 
the  specious  attraction  of  lower  rates,  in 
spite  of  selling  arguments  presented  by  com- 
petition with  all  the  vigor  and  emphasis  of 
desperation,  continue  to  invest  more  dollars 
in  one  newspaper  than  in  both  of  its  contem- 
poi^aries  combined,  they  have  demonstrated 
to  you  and  to  the  world  beyond  all  doubt 
or  argument  that  it  has  consistently  deliv- 
ered greatest  results  per  dollar  for  them. 
In  the  rich  Indianapolis  Radius  (population 
1.992.713)  no  other  newspaper  has  ever 
approached  The  Indianapolis  News  in  either 
advertising  endorsement  or  in  results  per 
dollar. 


C*^ 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New   York,  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  Lirrz 
The  Tower  BuUding 
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II, 


E.  Martin 


Formerly  publicity  manager  of  the 
(;uaidian  Trust  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  become  vice-president  and 
editor  of  Retail  Trade  Publications. 
Inc.,  same  city,  publishers  of  Ston 
('liirdtion    and     Variety    Goods    Magn- 


Miirlcy  IT  ■  Jt'nnings 

Formerly  with  Duns  International 
Review,  has  joined  The  Gage  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York,  to  represent 
their  publications.  Electrical  Record 
and  Electricidad  en  America,  in  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana.  His  headquarters 
will  be  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

"C.hildren.  The  Magazine 
jar  Parents" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  peri- 
odical to  be  published  in  September  by 
The  Parents  Publishing  Association, 
Inc.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
George  J.  Hecht,  editor  of  Better  Times, 
i.s  president  and  chairman  of  the  edi- 
torial board,  and  Arthur  E.  Carpenter, 
lately  advertising  manager  of  The  Out- 
look, is  advertising  manager. 

U.    H.   Newton 

Formerly  Cleveland  manager  of 
HU'cti-ic  Railway  Journal  and  Bus 
Transportation,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rtx;tor  of  advertising  service  of  the 
MeGraw-Hill   Publishing  Company. 

Cnivan,  Dempsey  &  Deiigler,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  that  Hugo  Par- 
ton  and  Frederic  J.  Suhr,  both  for- 
merly with  George  Batten  Company, 
Inc.,  same  city,  have  joined  the  organi- 
zation as  partners. 

(,(mld  Pumps,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  adopted  by  The 
Goulds  Manufacturing  Company,  Sen- 
;  ca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

(  (impbell-Ewald   Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  mail  order  adver- 
tising for  Scher-Hirst  Company,  made- 
to-order  men's  clothes,  and  MacGregor 
Company,  ready-made  men's  clothes, 
both  of  Cleveland;  and  the  Detroit 
School  of  Trades  and  the  Roberts  Port- 
able Tub  Company,  both  of  Detroit. 

David  D.  Cooke 

Has  resigned  as  an  associate  part- 
ner in  the  George  L.  Dyer  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent in  Arnold  Joerns  Company,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Hal  G.  Trump 

Until  recently  Detroit  manager  of 
the  Critchfield  &  Company,  Chicago, 
advertising  agency,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Fred  M.  Randall  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  as  account  executive  in 
their  Detroit  office. 


The    ThiimJ)iiail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd   W.  Parsons 

WILL  the  slump  in  the  stock  market 
seriously  affect  business?  That  i» 
a  conunon  question  heard  on  all 
sides.  So  many  millions  of  people  have 
money  invested  in  securities  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  prices  to  show  a  steady  decline 
without  destroying  confidence  in  many 
quarters  and  creating  pessimism.  While 
there  has  not  been  much  let-up  in  produc- 
tion, late  information  shows  a  falling  off 
in  new  business.  If  this  continues  for 
long,  production  must  also  decline  with 
an  accompanying  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

C  A  moderate  slackening  of  but-iness 
activities  started  back  in  January  before 
the  shake-do^vn  in  the  stock  market.  The 
curve  of  wholesale  prices  started  to  fall 
last  November  and  the  bottom  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reached.  On  the 
other  hand,  spring  plowing  conditions  arc 
generally  favorable.  Mild  weather  in 
March  aided  Western  stock  ranges.  Corpo- 
ration earnings  for  1925  were  a  half  billion 
dollars  ahead  of  1924.  This  means  there 
is  much  money  to  be  spent.  Production 
of  crude  oil  holds  up  remarkably  well. 
Foreign  trade  conditions  are  normal. 
Railroads  are  still  handling  a  record 
traffic.  The  stock  market  slump  so  far 
has  not  caused  the  usual  cancellations. 
C  Many  insist  that  the  sharp  decline  in 
prices  of  securities  represents  a  necessary 
correction  and  actually  strengthens  the 
situation.  Stock  prices  were  untenable 
in  view  of  current  earnings.  The  fact  that 
industry  could  not  be  coaxed  into  excesses, 
that  credit  is  good  and  inventories  light, 
should  prevent  any  business  recession  from 
becoming  drastic  or  long-lived. 


W.  Hunter  Snead 

Has  resigned  as  publicity  division 
manager  of  the  Detroit  District  Office 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  to  become  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  Edwin 
L.  Wiegand  Company,  electrical  heat- 
ing engineers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


M.   L.   Crowther 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
iiklahoitia  Farmer,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  manager  of  the  Oklaiiomu 
(  ill/  News,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager  of  Capper's  Fiirmcr, 
(tfectne  May  first.  His  headquarters 
\mI1  be  in   New  York. 

U.  J.  Eisler 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Knox  Hat  Company,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Huyler's,  New 

York. 


Harry  ().  Cluyberger 

Formerly  with  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Inc.,  and  Sherman  &  Lebau,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  opened  a  new  agency,  Clay- 
berger  Advertising  Service,  in  'Tampa, 


Cht'Ster  L.  Rice 

For  five  years  a  New  York  represen- 
tative of  The  Iron  Age,  has  resigned  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Eastern  sales 
staff  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly. 


A.  Raymond  Hopper 

Formerly  with  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
joined  G.  Howard  Harmon,  Inc.,  same 
city. 

Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc. 

New    Y'ork,    will    act    as   advertising 
counsel  for  'The  Continental  and  Corn- 
Banks,  Chicago. 


The  Arthur  Hirshon 
Company,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  which  has  been  organized  with 
offices  at  1440  Broadway,  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Hirshon, 
formerly  sales  and  advertising  mana- 
ger of  I.  Blyn  &  Sons,  Inc.,  same  city. 

/.  L.  Lavin 

For  the  past  four  years  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  Advertising  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising 
of  Teletone  Corporation,  New  York. 

Fred  F.  Imlauff 

Formerly  with  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  Plan  Department  of  the  Street 
Railways   Advertising   Company,   same 

city. 


The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Company 

Baltimore,  Md.,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  The  H.  L.  Rust  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C,  mortgage  loan  spe- 
cialists. 
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SELLING  INFLUENCES  ENJOYED  BY 

the  Selby  Shoe  Company  through  Photoplay 


(T)  Mrs.    Young,    frequent    and    ardent 
attender  of   moving  pictures — 


— catches  from  the  scr 
tions  of  style  and  attr 
chandise  of  every  kind. 


@    Photoplay    in    her    home    rekindle 
the  yearnings  born  on  the  screen. 


®  Selby  Shoe  Company  advertising  in 
Photoplay    focuses    her    buying    de- 


— ami  rt-newal  uf  the  cliain  of  sell- 
ing influences  at  the  point  of  sale 
results   in — 


I'st   of  happy  endings — 


Moving  Pictures  DO  Move 


THEY  move  the  attenders  of 
pictures  to  new  interests — 
and  higher  Hving  standards  gen- 
erally. 

Moving  pictures  are  most  mov- 
ing with  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  frequent  devotees  of  pic- 
tures. 

It  is  they  who  are  the  most 
frequently  exposed  to  huying 
temptations.  Generally,  they  are 
the  most  youthful,  always  they 


are  the  most  impressionable  of 
your  prospects. 

The  most  enthusiastic  devotees 
of  moving  pictures  are.  of  course, 
the  550,000  buyers  of  Photoplay. 

Think  of  what  an  extraordi- 
nary chain  of  selling  influences 
working  in  your  behalf  may 
be  ripened  and  crystallized  to 
your  profit  through  advertising 
in  Photoplay. 


Photoplay 

Predominant  with  the  18  to  30  Age  Group 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK,  Publisher 

C.  W.  FULLER,  Advertising  Manager 

221  West  37th  St.,  New  York  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


127  Federal  St.,  Boston 


^ 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


The  Shortest  — /^//^  Cheapest 
Route  to  Quality  New  Jersey 


HE  Northern  Nine  Counties  of  New  Jersey 
represent  a  quality  market  almost  unique  in 
all  America. 

C^harm,  The  Magazine  of  New  Jersey 
Home  Interests,  reaches  this  quality 
market  selectively  and  inclusively. 

Here — adjacent  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket and  a  part  of  it — are  half  a  million 
families,  who  are  among  the  most  pros- 
perous and  well-to-do  in  the  Union. 
More  than  80,000  of  them  report  in- 
comes of  $3,000  and  over — only  one  other  state 
in  the  country  reporting  a  higher  per  capita 
showing. 

Charm's  circulation  in  these  nine  counties 
amounts  to  81,237 — virtually  a  hand  picking  of 
the  better  class  families  of  the  territory.  It  is  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  magazine — and  by 
far  the  best. 

The  editorial  influence  which  Charm  brings  to 
bear  upon  this  audience  is  one  contributing  to 
their  major  interest  in  more  beautiful  homes,  in 
finer  clothes,  in  beauty,  in'sports  and  the  out-of- 
doors — to  those  interests,  in  short,  to  which 
better  class  merchandise  of  every  kind  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Ask  us,  please,  to  tell  you  more  about  how  to 
reach  this  outstanding  quality  market  through 


c/he  Cy/maaiinc  of 

cJrW    /earn  c7(ame  Jntcrish 

Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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April  7.  1926 


Railroarf-Shop  Praflice  in  the  Far  \V 


Why  the 


a 


Key  Men^^ 


read  the 


"Key  Paper" 


Diversity — unity! 

THESE  PAGES  torn  from  recent  issues  illustrate 
the  surprising  diversity  of  editorial  contents  in  the 
Anierican  Machinist. 

But  do  you  realize  that  underneath  this  diversity  runs 
a  fundamental  unity? 

Through  all  metal  working  manufacturing  plants — 
whether  they  produce  locomotives  or  baby  carriages, 
automobiles  or  plows,  teaspoons  or  turbines,  type- 
writers or  steam  shovels,  move  common  problems. 

Problems  of  raw  materials,  machines,  tools,  material 
handling,  shop  lighting,  shop  routine,  labor,  cost  ac- 
counting. 

THEREFORE  the  men  in  charge  of  production  and 
engineering  in  mechanical  America  read  the  Ameri- 
can Machinist  eagerly  each  week  for  its  stream  of 
ideas  both  from  their  own  fields  and  other  fields  of 
manufacture. 

Therefore  the  makers  of  machine  shop  equipment, 
tools  and  supplies,  find  the  American  Machinist  an 
essential  link  in  marketing  their  products. 

Do  you  sell  to  industry? 

Then  the  American  Machinist  is  essential  to  YOU, 
too. 


American   Machinist 

Tenth  Avenue  and  36th  Street 

New  York 


April  7,  1926 
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Li  r& 


presents 


(jAnclg/ CcofiMi^^ 


Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


■e/ectAjc  woAlm^  Tnatr^in^^      • 


CO  AHEAD  AND  MAKE  US  WANT 


MRS  CONSUMtR  says  I'm 
a  litlie  lazy,  anyway, 
Sorfietimes  [  ^ct  mighty  mad  at 
advertising— tempting  me  all  the 
time.  1  wish  it  would  leave  me  be 
If  it  weren  t  for  advertising.  I 
wouldn't  know  what  I  -vas  missing 
If  It  hadn  t  been  for  radiator  ad- 

of  steam  heat  Bath  room  ads  gave 
Mrs  Consumer  a  bee  for  a  fancy 
bathroom,  (All  foolishness') 
Gosh.  I  had  to  hump  myself  to  pay 
for  that  heating  plant  and  bath 
room     Had  to  work  hard  for  a 


told  me  I  had  doubled  the  sales 
value  of  my  house  with  that  boiler 
and  bath  So.  I  m  way  ahead 
financially 

I  begin  to  see  it  s  advertising  that 
makes  America  hum  Itgivesginks 
like  me  a  goal  Makes  us  want 
something  And  the  world  is  so 
much  the  better  for  our  heaving  a 
little  harder 

Looking  at  the  ads  makes  me  think 
I  vc  GOT  to  succeed  Every  adver- 
tisement   15    ar\    adifrtuemenl   for 


I  guess  one  reason  there's  so  much 
success  in  America  is becausethere's 
so  much  advertising— of  things  to 
want — things  to  work  for 


'  HIS  PRODUCT  IS  lUQir 


/A,i 
I    a    tj 

I     whei 

\  tenti 


ttle    lazy,    anyway — Andy    himself 
typical    consumer.      Advertising,    then,    should 
possible  for  them — as  in   Life,    where  every  ad. 
ivironment    stimulates    the    reader   I 
ervthinK    going   on. 


t — and  he  claims  to  be  \ 
d  be  made  as  easy  as  1 
.  has  high  visibility,  and  I 
:o  alert    and    wakeful   at-'    f 


EVERY  advertiser  attempts  to  write 
his    copy    from    the    consumer's 
point  of  view. 

When  Life  decided  to  produce  a  series. 
of  ads.  to  advertise  advertising  to  the 
public,  we  realized  we  must,  above  all 
things,  be  sympathetic  with  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view. 
We  went  the  limit. 

"We  will  get  a  consumer  to  write  it," 
we  said. 

We  looked  all  one  afternoon  for  a  con' 
sumer  who  could  not  only  consume 
but  who  could  write  his  consumer 
attitude  towards  advertising.  We 
found  none. 

"Well,  we  will  create  one,"  we  said — 
and  the  result  is  Andy  Consumer  and 
his  series  of  ads.  to  advertisers,  now 
appearing  in  Life. 

It  is  your  story  told  to  Life's  millions  of 
readers.  (We  think  millions.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  more  people  see  Life 
per  copy  than  any  other  magazine  alive.) 


ANDY  CONSUMER'S  talks  on 
advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  you  can  dis- 
tribute copies  to  salesmen,  dealers 
or  customers,  LIFE  will  gladly 
furnish,  at  cost,  reprints  or  plates 
of  this  series. 


Life 


127    Federal    Street 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


598   Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


.560   N.   Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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AMERICAN 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS      ASSOCIATION 


^Proclaiming  a  Service  to  Industry 


In  workshop  and  laboratory,  servants  of  science  work  with 
hands  that  ne\er  falter  and  hearts  that  never  waver  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  Pasteur  was  one  of  the  few  who  gained  publicity 
enough  to  bring  popular  fame. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Association  for  fifteen  years 
has  faithfully  carried  on  a  program  of  scientific  and  economic 
progress  of  \  alue  to  the  nation's  industry.  It  is  still  but  little 
known,  except  to  its  business  constituents. 

The  aims  of  the  Association  are  to  produce  better  printing 
plates  under  happier  conditions;  to  insure  stability  and  character 
HI  member  plants;  to  foster  the  artistic  impulses  in  engraving. 

The  ideals  of  the  Association  are  being  brought  into  fulfill- 
ment thru  a  campaign  of  education  for  the  members  and  a 
service  whereby  the  clients  of  members  are  given  constructive, 
helpful  suggestions. 

When  a  photo-engraver  displa\s  the  seal  and  slogan  of  the 
Association,  you  may  know  him  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  confi- 
dence and  a  craftsman  deserving  of  respect.  He  is  pledged  to 
uphold  the  standards  of  practice  and  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
Association,  which  closes  with  this  eloquent  paragraph: 


'And  finally,  let  the  photo-enj;rai 
quick  to  perceive  the  good  and  aU 
of  the  lights  of  others;  as  (.|uick  to  t 
courteous  and  considerate  of  otii 
fortunate  than  him^elf;  in  every  n 


er  be  e\'er  dihgent  in  business; 
rt  to  repel  the  evil;  ever  mindful 
ike  blame  as  to  place  it  on  others; 
;is,  particularly  if  they  be  less 
:iy  a  true  American  gentleman.'' 


Space  does  not  allow  the  printing  of  the  full  roster  of  the 
Association.  It  is  a  page  from  the  blue  book  of  craftsmanship. 
As  a  token  of  our  geographical  scope  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  officers,  chairmen  and  members  of  district  committees 
are  printed  on  the  opposite  page. 

r  If  you  •T.voulJ  inoTV  us  heller,  read  tlie  Asiociatwn  booklet  "The  "1 
I  Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul  Revere"  --which  is  supplied,  on  requesi,  by  I 
I     members  or  the  home  offices  direct.  I 


YOUR     STORY    IN     PICTURE    LEAVES    NOTHING     UNTOLD 


1 
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ADVANCE     THE     PH  OTO  ■  E  N  G  R  A  V  I  N  G     INDUSTRY 
AND    THE     INTERESTS    OF    THE     MEN     IN     IT 


Officers   and   Committees   of  the  American    Photo  -  Engravers 
Association  for  1925-26 

t-    ^"^     H'  "    ^1   '■     I'''  ^i<i<-nt Barnes-Crosby  Co..  9  N.  Franklin  St..  Chicago.  HI. 

Hurst  Ensraving  Co..  143  Andrews  St..  Rochcsttr.  N.  Y. 

nt VVcstirn  Eng.  &  Col.  Co..  2030  Fifth  Avl-..  Seattle-.  Wash. 

Northern  Engraving  Co..  415  Schroycr  Ave..  S.  VV., 


LOUIS  FLADEK,  Co 


i(Ki.V)).  K62-WV?  Monadn 


Block.  Chicago,  III. 


Kxecut 


Committee 

ADOLPH  SCHUETZ Sterling  Engraving 

C.  A.  STINSON Gatchel  &  Manning.  Inc..  231 

B    J.  GRAY Gray-Adams  Engraving  Co.. 

C.  W.  BECK.  JR Beck  Engraving 

R.  W.  HIRCHERT Mugler  Engraving  Co..  910  Web; 


ith  Seventh  St..  Philadelphia.  I*a. 
Washington  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
620  Sansom  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Membership  Committee 
W.  HAWTIN.  Chairman.  Hawtin  Co..  19  S.  Wells  Street. 


ago.  Ill 


DISTRICT   REPRESENTATIVES 

-NEW  E.Nr,L.-\ND H.  E.  CARLTON'.  Carlton  Engraving  Co..  44  Portland  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 

-NEW  YORK WM.  HUFFMAN.  Standard  Eng.  Co..  225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

-PHILADELPHIA GEO    UNDERDOWN.  Beck  Eng.  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

-BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON JOHN  C.  HH.L.  1327  Munsey  Bldg..  Baltimore.  Md. 

\Ii;i   1M\    F.A.UABM  N     Mr:      :i  Inc.  Co..  Twelfth  and  Bank  Sts..  Richmond.  Va. 
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Ne^H^  Linotype  Faces 

Now  being  cut  in  full  Linotype  Series 


IS  ONE  OF  the  best  and  most  pops 
ular  of  til©  recent  Eiaropeam  faces^ 
designed  by  Professor  Walter  Tiemamn  for  the  famoms 
Kliegspor  Foiandry  of  Offembach^amsiMam.  It  is  "widely 
used  abroady  particularly  im  Framce  amd  Great  Britaie  amd 
promises  to  achieve  equal  popwlarity  in  America.  Narciss  is 


r^  A  P  A  A/f  OXT'PN  ^^  REDESIGNED  for  the 
\jr/\iV/\iVi  WlN  LJ  Linotype  is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  research  in  Europe  in  which  its  design  was  traced  back 
to  the  earhest  known  showing  of  the  original  Garamond  types. 
The  most  complete  and  authoritative  material  was  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  Schriftgiesserei  D.  Stempel  of  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  where  in  Garamond's  time  bis  types  won  such  immediate 


/^T  /^TC'  I  'Ih'IJ  ^^^  STYLE,  already  widely  popular 
V-/i__/Vte>'XkJ  X  J-^xV.  among  American  printers,  is  being  cut 
for  the  Linotype  in  sizes  from  6  to  14  point  in  combination  with 
Cloister  Bold.  The  display  sizes  will  also  be  cut  as  single-letter  mat- 
rices. It  is  an  all-purpose  face  derived  from  the  famous  Roman  cut 
in  1470  at  Venice  by  Nicholas  Jensen.  Cloister  Bold  is  also  cut  in 
combination  with  Cloister  Bold  Italic  as  well  as  in  combination  with 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LINOTYPE    TYPOGRAPHY 

MEBGENTHALEM  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

461     EIGHTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 
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The     Largest     Catholic     Magazine    in    the    World 


The  Forhan  Company  is  another  of  the  great 
national  advertisers  who  have  grasped  the 
opportunity  presented  by  COLUMBIA'S 
powerful  whole-family  influence. 

Forhan's  began  last  year  to  place  the  famous 
"4  out  of  5"  message  of  oral  hygiene  before 
COLUMBIA  readers.  This  year  the  Forhan 
Company's  investment  in  COLUMBIA  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  One  of  their  most 
striking  advertisements  appears  in  color  on 
our  April  back  cover. 

This  substantially  increased  Forhan's  invest- 
ment is  a  tribute  to  the  receptiveness  of  the 
three-quarters  of  a  million  homes  into  which 
COLUMBIA  is  delivered  each  month. 


out  of  every  ^ 


Returns  from  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  subscribers  show  that  COLUMBIA 
has  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion readers,  grouped  thus: — 


Men 
Women 
Boys  under  18 
Girls  under  18 


1,211,908 

1,060,420 

249,980 

244,336 


TOTAL     2,766,644 


The  Knights 

of 
Columbus 

Publish,   print  and   circulate  COLUMBIA   from 
their  own  printing  plant  at  Neiv  Haven,  Connecticut 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 


757,443 


A.  B.  C. 

Audit 


Eastern     Office 


W.   43rd   Si. 


If'eslern    Office 
rnkins.     Western    Mgr. 
14  S.   La  Salle  St. 
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Facts  are  Facts 


N  the  opposite  page  is  reproduced  an  advertisement  of  The 
Iron  Age  which  leaves  the  true  facts  ohscured. 


&' 


The  Iron  Age  states  that  70.5  ^r  of  its  circulation  is  in  the  twelve  states  where 
73.9%  of  the  country's  metalworking  is  concentrated;  furthermore  that  it  has  a 
greater  total  circulation  numerically  and  by  percentage  than  any  other  publication 
in  the  same  field,  indicating  that  the  percentage  of  its  circidation  in  the  twelve 
states  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  publication  in  the  same  fiehl. 

Apparently  the  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW  is  December  31,   1925.      Wisconsin  has  1090 

not  taken  into  account  in  these  statements,  plants    and    279    subscribers.       New    York 

because  77. .5%  of  the  circulation  of  IRON  state  4216  plants,  2307  subscribers.      Mas- 

TRADE  REVIEW  is  in   these  twelve   states.  sachusetls    178.5     plants,    572     subscribers. 

Connecticut  973  plants,  292  subscribers. 

When    only    United    States    circulation    is 
considered,    81.1%    of    IRON    TRADE    RE-  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana 

VIEW  circidation   is   concentrated   in   these  are  29.1%  of  the  total  nund)er  of  plants  in 

same  twelve  states.     Tliis  is  a  larger  percent-  the    12    states    shown    on    the    map.     Tliese 

age  than  any  other  similar  publication.  states    dominate    automotive    production — 

machine  tool  field — lake  shipping  and  ship- 

The   figures  shown  on  the   map   for  each  building — the     mining     and     transportation 

state  represent  the  number  of  metal-work-  of  iron  ore  and  the  transportation  of  coal, 

ing   plants    (U.    S.    census   report)    in    each  ore,    and    grain.      The    geographical    center 

state.  of  population   is  in   Indiana.      The   geogra- 

phical  center    of   general    industry   and    the 

For  example,  whUe  the  map  shows  1116  steel  producing  industry  is  in  Ohio.     IRON 

plants   in   Indiana,   Iron   Age   has  352    sub-  TRADE  REVIEW  circulation  excels  numeri- 

scribers,    according   to    A.    B.    C.    report    of  cally  in  these  states. 

Qeveland,  the  headquarters  of  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW,  is  the  Key  City  of  "The 
Heart  of  Industry." 

IRON  TRADE  REVIEW  circulation  is  grotving.  It  gained  in  1925 
while  the  circulation  of  Iron  Age   decreased. 

IRON  TRADE  REVIEW  is  growing  in  advertising.  In  1925  it  gained  177 
pages  of  display  advertising — nearly  double  its  1924  gain — while  Iron 
Age  lost  more  than  600  pages  which  was  more  than  three  times  its 
1924  loss. 

To  reach  the  iron,  steel  and  metalworking  industries  use  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW, 
which  is  published  every  week  and  is  a  member  of  Associated  Business  Papers  and 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Partial  List  of  Financial 

Advertisers 

In  The  Atlantic  Monthly 

The  National  City  Company,  New 
York  City 

Halsey,  Stuart  and  Company,  New 
York  City 

Mortgage  Security  Corporation  of 
America,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Hornblower  &  Weeks,  New  York 

National  Union  Mortgage  Company, 
Baltimore 

William  R.  Compton  Company,  St. 
Louis 

First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Paine,  Webber  and  Company,  New 
York  City 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

S.  W.  Straus  and  Company,  Chicago 

Adair  Realty  and  Trust  Company, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  First  National  Company,  Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Why 


Do  Investment  Bankers  and 
Bond  Houses  Advertise  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly? 

Because  its  circulation  is  principally  among  those  who  have  surplus  money 
to  invest  and  because  those  who  have  this  particular  kind  of  money  comprise  a 
class,  interested  in  no  investment  but  that  of  seasoned  and  gilt  edged  character. 
By  the  same  token,  manufacturers  and  merchandisers  of  standard  commod- 
ities of  every  sort  advertise  in  The  Atlantic  because  its  circulation  is  among 
those  who  can  and  do  buy  as  taste  dictates— not  as  limited  by  necessity 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

Circulation  is  made  up  of  investors,  home  owners,  drivers  of  medium  and 
high  priced  motor  cars,  those  who  travel,  those  who  enjoy  the  niceties;  in 
short,  of  those  who  live  well  because  they  have  the  means  to  do  so. 
Such  a  circulation  is  a  Quality  Market  of  the  most  responsive  sort.  Such  a 
circulation  offers  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of  returns  on  advertising 
space  cost.   May  we  give  you  specific  instances? 

THE    ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

8   ARLINGTON   STREET  BOSTON,    MASS. 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 

Rebate-backed,  guaranteed  circulation,  110,000  (A.  B.C.)  with  an  excess  of  12  per  cent  at  current  rates. 
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George  Mansfield 
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Do  Consumer  Contests  Destroy  Public  Confidence?      32 
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Reaching  Small  Industrial  Users  Who  Buy  Through 

Distributors  34 

W.  S.  LOCKWOOD 

Where  Is  Group  Buying  Leading?  36 

De  Leslie  Jones 
Why  Not  Make  an  Editorial  Layout?  38 

Louis  C.  Pedlar 
What  Type  Illustration  for  the  Catalog  Page?  40 
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Coral  Gablf. 


WHAT  has  happened  in 
Florida?  What  is  happening 
and  what  is  going  to  happen? 
These  questions  have  become  peren- 
nial and  emanate  from  curious 
if  unadventurous  Northerners  on 
every  side.  Their  answers  are 
made  difficult  by  the  inhibitions 
and  prejudices  of  those  who  have 
been  on  the  ground.  But  such  first- 
hand information  is  always  re- 
freshing. 

In  this  issue  Amos  Stote,  one  of 
"the  noble  army  of  advertising 
men  which  invaded  the  land  of  the 
Everglades,  sunshine  and  subdi- 
visions," tells  entertainingly  of 
conditions  as  they  are  and  were  in 
advertising,  in  real  estate  and  in 
general.  Mr.  Stote  does  not  set 
himself  up  as  any  authority,  but  he 
speaks  directly  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  his  words  have  a  ring 
of  sincerity. 


M.  C.  ROBBINS,  President 
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London ; 
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In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Better  than  One  Home  out  of  Four 
is  a  Cosmopolitan  Home 

AND  DESPITE  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  apart- 
l\.  ment  houses  in  Washington,  28.1%  of  Cosmopoli- 
tan readers  in  Washington  own  their  own  homes .... 
A  remarkable  showing  you'll  admit  for  Cosmopolitan 
in  the  wealthiest  city  per  capita  in  the  United  States. 

These  facts  are  from  Cosmopolitan's  reader  survey  of 
eighty- seven  cities.  This  was  prepared  at  an  expense 
of  some  $25,000  and  is  now  available  in  book  form. 
These  books,  however,  are  not  for  sale.  Nor  are  they 
given  away.  But  they  will  be  loaned  to  any  advertiser 
or  advertising  agent  upon  request. 
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Sand  in  Their  Shoes 

Wliat  Has  Become  of  the  Noble  Army  of  Advertising  Men 
Whieli  Invaded  Florida? 


mos 


WHAT  has  become  of  the 
noble  army  of  advertis- 
ing men  which  marched 
out  of  the  Northland  and  in- 
vaded the  land  of  the  Ever- 
glades, sunshine  and  subdi- 
visions? 

How  many  of  these  men  have 
survived — as  advertising  men? 
What  are  these  survivors  doing 
— in  advertising?  How  did  they 
"get  that  way"?  Under  what 
conditions  are  they  working? 
Are  they  glad  they  went  South? 
Do  they  tell  the  truth  when  they 
write  home  of  the  fortunes  they 
are  making?  Are  they  South  to 
stay?  What  effect  upon  Florida 
is,  and  will  be,  this  crusade? 

If  there  has  been  any  census 
taken  of  the  number  of  adver- 
tising men  who  left  the  North 
and  actually  arrived  in  Florida, 
I  don't  know  of  it.  That  hun- 
dreds of  us  have  come  down  here  is 
certain.  That  some  have  already  re- 
turned home  is  equally  certain. 
Many  are  still  here,  and  will  remain 
here. 

There  has  been  much  spoofing 
about  Florida,  almost  as  much  as 
there  has  been  flaming  praise.  Some 
of  the  spoofing  is  compounded  of 
disillusionment.  Some  has  carried 
a  heavy  deposit  of  greedy  envT- 
Some  has  been  truer  than  was  in- 
tended.    Some  good.     Some  bad. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  advertising 
men  who,  like  myself,  adventured 
Florida — and  the  total  must  have 
run  well  into  four  figures — of  these 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  many  have 
been  here  quite  long  enough  to  "get 
sand  in  their  shoes." 

These  men  now  talk  about  "our 
State,"  "our  city"  (chiefly  vacant 
lots),  and  lastly  "our  subdivisions." 
There  you  have  touched  the  heai-t 
of  the  matter — they  have  sand  in 
their  shoes,  thev  are  sold  on  Florida. 


Climate,  landscape,  adventure 
have  all  got  into  their  blood. 
They  are  Floridians.  In  six 
months,  frequently  less,  they  are 
old  timers.  They  are  spiritual 
natives.  They  talk  about  "these 
tourists"  and  "these  bloomin' 
Northerners  who  come  down 
here  and  try  to  tell  us  their 
states  are  more  than  miserable 
mistakes." 

Perhaps  some  keen  analyst 
will  smirk  and  say  that  I  belong 
to  that  class.  Perhaps  I  do. 
But  I  don't  think  so.  What  I 
will  admit  is  that  after  the 
other  states  get  through  all 
their  attacks  on  this  state,  and 
the  smoke  of  their  firing  clears 
away,  they  are  going  to  be 
almighty  surprised  and  cha- 
grined to  find  that  under  cover 
of  the  firing  whole  regiments 
of  their  citizens  have  deserted 
and  gone  over  the  border. 

For  there  are  reasons  for  Florida ; 
reasons  that  man  did  not  create; 
reasons  which  man  cannot  destroy. 
These  make  up  Florida's  strength. 
They  are  now,  at  this  very  moment, 
stabilizing  Florida,  just  as  surely  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem stabilized  the  banking  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country 
during  those  depressing  days  of  '20 
and  '21. 

You    will    find    these    advertising 
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men  scattered  all  over  the  state. 
Some  are  selling,  or  trying  to  sell, 
lots  and  acreage.  Some  are  working 
on  newspapers  in  various  capacities. 
Some  are  giving  the  milling  public 
crowding  the  streets  an  opportunity 
to  buy  stock  in  several  kinds  of  cor- 
porations. Some  have  joined  local 
advertising  and  publicity  service  or- 
ganizations. Publicity,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  frequently  the  tail 
that  wags  the  dog.  And  the  tail  is 
no  docked  affair,  for  many  of  these 
simple  and  equally  opinionated  souls 
down  here  still  believe  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing;  that  you  can 
educate  children  by  dropping  alpha- 
bet crackei-s  into  their  bowls  of 
milk,  which  is  about  as  effective  a 
course  of  instruction  as  publicity, 
usually,  is  educational. 


And  some  of  the  advertising  men 
down  here  have  made,  and  may  be 
still  making,  more  money  than  they 
ever  hoped  to  make  back  home; 
while  some  are  getting  more  money 
than  they  ever  hoped  to  get,  from 
back  home,  and  still  can't  raise  the 
return  fare. 

SINCE  coming  to  Florida  I  have 
received  letters  from  advertising 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, even  from  Canada,  asking 
about  the  opportunities  for  them  to 
"clean  up"  down  here.  One  chap 
wrote  me  that  a  Northern  advertis- 
ing man  then  in  Florida  had  sent 
him  word  that  copy  writers  were 
making  five  hundred  dollars  a  day 
in  this  land  of  large  figures. 

If  there  are  copy  men  in  Florida 


who  are  making  that  sum,  or  half 
of  it,  per  day,  I  have  not  met  any 
of  them. 

At  the  time  real  estate  was  riot- 
ing in  a  speculative  whirlwind  of 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  over 
night  so  that  it  had  more  owners  in 
a  week  than  a  movie  star  has  hus- 
bands in  a  lifetime,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  some  advertising 
men  had  short  runs  of  stupendous 
accretions  of  real  cash. 

That  wealth  usually  came  to  them 
through  one  of  two  sources.  Either 
they  went  into  lot  speculation  and 
made  rapid  turnovers  while  the  mar- 
ket was  booming;  or  they  worked 
on  an  "over-ride"  and  so  shared  in 
the  gross  profits  of  the  real  estate 
companies  employing  them. 
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A  Holiday  from  Advertising 

By  Norman  Krichbaum 


THEY  say  we  never  think  highly  enough  of 
our  health,  our  reputation,  our  friends,  until 
any  one  of  these  is  gone.  Deprivation  gives 
point  to  the  value  of  anything  very  much  worth 
possessing. 

I  sometimes  reflect  that  this  same  homespun 
philosophy  might  be  applied  with  equal  virtue  to 
the  unkinder  critics  of  advertising. 

Within  the  day  I  listened  to  an  address  by  a 
man  who  would  be  fairly  described  as  an  eminent 
thinker  on  social  and  economic  matters.  This 
personage  referred  briefly  to  advertising  as  the 
art  of  persuading  people  to  buy  something  they 
do  not  want — for  inadequate  reasons. 

Such  an  opinion  of  advertising,  unfortunately, 
may  be  accepted  as  reasonably  expressive  of  the 
.state  of  mind  of  many  thousands  if  not  millions 
of  supposedly  intelligent  Americans.  The  pro- 
fession has  been  pigeon-holed,  in  their  minds,  a.s 
a  non-productive,  parasitical,  sham-show  business. 
The  pedestal  of  opprobrium  some  times  occupied 
by  the  "slick  salesman"  seems  now  to  become  an 
inheritance  of  the  advertising  man.  Even  our 
passive  critics  (and  they  are  legion)  look  upon 
us  with  a  kind  of  quizzical  indulgence,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  pass  a  good-natured  bon  mot  on  the 
things  that  "these  advertising  men  get  away 
with."  One  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  comic 
magazines  for  trick  definitions  of  advertising. 

Acrid  or  passive,  might  not  these  critics  receive 
a  response  of  some  vigor  if  such  a  move  as  a 
year's  cessation  of  all  advertising  could  be  put 
into  effect? 

Most  of  us  are  influenced  every  day  of  our  lives, 


in  the  things  we  do  and  the  things  we  buy,  by 
advertising.  Few  of  us,  possibly,  stop  to  realize 
it.  Advertising  is  taken  for  granted — but  it  is 
scarcely  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Pitifully  few 
people,  I  wager,  ever  pause  to  consider  what  a 
complete  encyclopedia  of  buying  habits  American 
advertising  has  become.  They  rarely  reckon  how 
much  more  easily,  speedily,  and  satisfactorily 
everyone  selects,  from  the  stupefying  various 
marts  of  the  country,  his  especial  preferences. 
They  give  too  much  thought  to  the  magnitude  of 
advertising  and  not  enough  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. Every  year  that  advertising  functions,  the 
purchases  of  a  nation  are  made  with  a  lower  ratio 
of  effort  and  waste  of  time — and  they  are  made 
with  all  the  facts  before  the  purchaser,  without 
even  his  asking  for  them.  Advertising,  considered 
entirely,  is  an  open  book  of  buying  news  and  data, 
a  loose-leaf  catalog  of  the  nation's  goods,  kept 
constantly  up-to-date,  in  which  anyone  may  read 
if  he  chooses,  but  without  compulsion.  And  they 
do  read! 

As  a  stark  contrast  to  this  situation,  imagine 
for  a  moment,  if  you  can,  what  would  happen  to 
our  whole  purchasing  set-up  if  advertising  could 
be  made  arbitrarily  to  stop  functioning  suddenly, 
say  for  just  one  year.  I  wonder  if  the  highly 
humorous  critics  of  advertising  would  be  able  to 
form  better  buying  habits,  or  make  their  selec- 
tions and  purchases  more  quickly  and  cheaply, 
than  they  do  now. 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  the  experiment  would 
work  untold  good  to  all  advertising.  It  would  be 
a  lasting  vindication — if  such  a  thing  were  needed. 
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Management,  Banker-Control 
and  Advertising 

By  J.  George  Frederick 


N; 


"OT  since  the  days  of 
'trust-busting"  has 
there  been  so  much  stir 
in  Wall  Street  and  among  the 
financial  heads  and  managers 
of  corporations,  as  in  recent 
months  when  Professor  Rip- 
ley of  Harvard  protested 
vigorously  against  the  rap- 
idly growing  practice  of  sell- 
ing non-voting  stock  in  indus- 
trial corporations  to  the  pub- 
lic while  the  bankers  them- 
selves, owning  very  little 
stock,  retained  control.  The 
practice  is  thoroughly  inde- 
fensible and  is  recognized  so 
by  most  thoughtful  bankers 
and  publicists.  Advertising 
men  who  can  think  are  par- 
ticularly interested  as  they 
have  for  years  protested 
against  the  banker-domina- 
tion of  industry  which  has, 
until  very  recent  times, 
worked  decidedly  against  the 
free  development  of  their  pro- 
f  e  s  s  i  o  n  .  The  advertising 
world  should,  therefore,  be 
very  specially  concerned  with 
the  outcome  of  the  present 
interest  in  this  subject.  Even 
Congress,  with  its  perennial 
belligerance  toward  corpora- 
tions, was  startled  when  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission recently  denied  ap- 
proval for  the  Van  Sweringen 
railway  merger,  principally  because 
of  the  feature  of  its  non-voting 
stock.  Together  with  the  setback 
to  the  Ward  Baking  merger,  which 
was  to  eclipse  in  capitalization  even 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
this  development  definitely  indicates 
that  a  conservative  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  taken  the  cue  from 
liberal  economic  thinkers  and  put  a 
ban  upon  a  further  spread  of  the 
non-voting  stock  system  of  financing. 
In  the  past  few  years  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  re-financing  has 
been  done  in  industry,  and  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  it  has  been 
done  by  this  new  method.  The  now 
famous  Dodge  Brothers  Automobile 
Company,    re-financed    by    Clarence 


Dillon,  was  an  outstanding  operation 
of  this  sort.  As  has  been  rather 
cynically  pointed  out,  Mr.  Dillon 
used  his  credit  to  buy  the  Dodge 
Company  at  $146,000,000,  then 
turned  around  with  great  speed  to 
sell  $160,000,000  in  bonds,  preferred 
stock,  and  Class  A  common,  none  of 
which  has  any  voting  right.  Only 
the  500,000  shares  of  Class  B  com- 
mon have  voting  power.  Thus  Mr. 
Dillon  paid  himself  a  handsome 
profit  for  assuming  complete  charge 
of  the  Dodge  Company,  without 
responsibility  to  the  owners  of  the 
$160,000,000.  This  type  of  opera- 
tion has  been  performed  over  and 
over  again  in  recent  years,  and  the 
public  very  distinctly  "holds  the 
bag"    while    the    bankers    need    not 


even  perturb  themselves  to 
secure  proxies,  since  they 
have  already  made  themselves 
a  present  of  the  control. 

The  advertisers'  interest  in 
the  situation  lies  in  the  focus- 
ing of  control  upon  non-man- 
aging directors  or  bankers, 
whose  outlook  toward  adver- 
tising in  the  past  has  been 
absolutely  archaic.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  bankers  be- 
come aware  to  any  real 
degree  of  the  value  of  pub- 
licity to  industry  as  a  work- 
ing force  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. One  cannot  say  that 
they  have  been  blind  of  late 
10  advertising,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  new 
"coup,"  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  non-voting  stock,  is 
really  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  typically  banker-like  ex- 
hibitions of  astuteness  ever 
known.  They  have  picked,  as 
their  special  toothsome  deli- 
cacy, the  companies  with  un- 
usual trademark  reputations 
and  solid  businesses  built  up 
by  advertising.  At  the  time 
(if  the  Dodge  purchase  I  de- 
scribed in  the  Fortnightly 
how  Mr.  Dillon  boldly  bid  be- 
yond all  other  bankers  for  the 
Dodge  good-will  built  up  by 
years  of  publicity  and  which 
he  has  now  cashed  into  actual  money. 
No  other  banker,  not  even  J.  P. 
Morgan,  believed  the  Dodge  good 
will  was  worth  so  much,  but  Mr. 
Dillon  has  not  only  proved  it,  but 
retains  control  of  the  company  as  a 
free  souvenir  of  his  judgment  of 
advertising  values. 

A  full  baker's  dozen  of  some  of 
the  oldest  trade-marked  names  in 
the  country  have  changed  hands  in 
the  past  year  or  two  and  been  re- 
financed— many  of  them  on  this  non- 
voting stock  plan — and  it  becomes  a 
grave  question  to  the  advertising 
world  whether  this  centralization  of 
control  will  mean  more  or  less 
opportunities.  I  have  gone  on 
record  as  saying  that  it  will  prob- 
ably   mean    more    advertising;    but 
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Yes^  We  Fired  Our  Salesmen 
For  the  Winter 

By  G.  H,  Cleveland 


SOUNDS    rather    cold-bloode4, 
doesn't   it?     Perhaps   it  is,   but 
we  decided  it  wasn't  any  more 
so  than  the  way  some  of  our  sales- 
men had  treated  us.     Ten  years  ago 
we  wouldn't  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing.    In  those  days  when  we  hired 
a  man,  we  expected  to  keep  him  per- 
manently,  and  he   expected   to   stay 
with    us.     Conditions    are    different 
now;    so   are   salesmen,   and   so   are 
we.     I  think  we  were  the  slowest  to 
change     and    it    took    some    nasty 
scratches,   kicks   and   bites   to  make 
us  realize  that  we  couldn't  play  the 
part  of  fond  papa  to  our  sales  staff 
any   more.      Since   the   men   demand 
more  and  give  less,  we  have  decided 
to  meet  them  half  way  on  that  basis. 
Like  hundreds  of  other  manufac- 
turers, we  have  a  dull  selling  season, 
during    which    our    salesmen    can't 
earn   cigarette  money.     Our  selling 
year    is    divided    into    about    eight 
active  months  and  four  hibernating 
months.     Until  now  we  have  carried 
our    salesmen    through    the    winter, 
paying   them   their   full    salary   and 
accepting  the  meager  results.     If  a 
salesman  had  made  good  the  previ- 
ous summer,  we  felt  that  we  should 
keep  him  on  in  spite  of  the  winter 
loss,  so  that  we  could  have  his  ser- 
vices when  things  picked  up  again. 
This  year  we  decided  we  would  do 
things  differently  and  see  what  hap- 
pened.     So   we   fired   our   salesmen, 
promising  to  take  the  best  back  in 
the  spring,  if  they  cared  to  return. 
There  was  nothing  hurried  about 
our  decision.     We  considered  every- 
thing,  pro   and   con.     We   shed   our 
tears   in   advance   for   the   salesmen 
who  might  not  come  back,  and  we 
gracefully  salaamed  to  the  thousands 
of  dollars  we  would  save  during  the 
winter.     So  last  fall,  when  the  sure 
indications    of    slackening    of    sales 
made  their  appearance,  we  gave  all 
of  our  salesmen  thirty  days'  notice. 
For  some  it  was  an  outright  firing; 
for  others  it  was  only  for  the  winter. 
We  did  not  merely  hand  the  boys 
a  blue  slip,  but  we  tried  to  show  each 
exactly  how  much  money  he  would 
lose  for  us  if  we  carried  him  through 
the   winter,    and    how   impossible   it 


would  be  to  give  him  a  raise  in  the 
spring,  or  perhaps  in  the  entire 
year.  Then  we  told  each  man  that 
if  he  came  back  in  the  spring  we 
would  pay  him  a  larger  salary.  We 
didn't  say  what  the  increase  would 
be,  because  we  couldn't  determine 
accurately  what  he  would  be  worth 
until  he  was  actually  off  our  payroll 
and  we  could  check  his  previous  ex- 
penses and  results  right  down  to  the 
last  penny.  We  thought  also  that 
if  we  guessed  at  what  the  raise  in 


pay  would  be,  it  would  look  smaller 
to  the  salesman  every  month  and. 
knowing  the  limit,  he  might  make 
a  determined  effort  during  the  win- 
ter to  get  a  permanent  job  with 
someone  else  at  our  new  figure. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  we 
started  to  think  seriously  about  fir- 
ing all  of  our  men  for  the  winter. 
Shortly  after  the  first  of  March  we 
had  received  a  letter  from  our  Mil- 
waukee man,  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion because  a  candy  manufacturer 
had  offered  him  more  money  than  we 
were  paying. 

Sulphur  and  brimstone!  Here  is 
the  story  of  that  salesman! 

He  was  jobless  and  strictly  on  his 
uppers  when  we  discovered  him  in 
Denver.  We  spent  money  educating 
him  to  sell  our  line  and,  not  having 
a  permanent  place  for  him  in  Den- 
ver, transferred  him  to  Milwaukee 
at  our  own  expense.  Then  we 
moved  his  family  there,  still  at  our 
expense.  Finally,  winter  came  and 
with  it  our  dull  selling  season.  We 
carried  him  at  a  loss  all  through 
that,  planning  to  get  our  return  in 
the  spring.  What  we  got  was  his 
resignation.  From  start  to  finish 
he  didn't  last  twelve  months.  We 
reminded  the  salesman  of  all  this, 
but  he  persisted  in  resigning  and 
so  broke  the  camel's  back. 

Two  months  previously  a  sales- 
man hooked  us  in  Florida  by  faking 
his  reports  and  selling  real  estate  on 
our  time.  We  are  not  vindictive,  but 
we  would  like  to  have  some  pros- 
pective employer  request  our  opinion 
of  him.  This  salesman  had  been 
carried  through  two  previous  win- 
ters at  a  bad  loss. 

Then  there  was  the  salesman  in 
Ohio  whose  brilliant  spells  were  just 
a  little  more  frequent  than  his 
slumps.  We  kept  him  on  in  spite 
of  misgivings.  While  with  us  he 
had  to  have  an  operation,  and  to 
whom  should  he  turn  for  help  to  pay 
his  hospital  bill  but  the  boss.  His 
method  of  quitting  was  to  stop  work- 
ing on  the  twelfth  of  the  month, 
hang  around  until  he  got  his  check 
on  the  fifteenth,  and  then  wire  in 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  imme- 
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This  Thing  Called  Continuity 


By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


THERE  are  certain  idols  in  the 
realm  of  advertising  which, 
apparently,  must  be  approached 
with  bowed  head,  hushed  voice  and 
awesome  reverence.  Continuity,  the 
maintenance  of  a  "family  resem- 
blance" between  successive  adver- 
tisements,  is  one  of  these  fetishes. 

Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  ad- 
vertising— so  far  as  my  own  read- 
ing extends — has  anyone  had  the 
effrontery  to  question  the  holiness 
of  this  particular  advertising  god- 
dess. 

Therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
isn't  it  time  to  get  up  close  to  this 
idol  of  ours  and  determine  whether 
she  assays  solid  metal  clear  through, 
or  whether  she  has  fortuitously  been 
the  recipient  of  considerable  gilt? 
There  have  been  idols  with  clay 
feet. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  which 
I  conceive  to  be  fundamental  with 
the  Fortnightly  is  to  usher  just 
such  topics  out  into  the  limelight 
and  foster  attempts  to  analyze  the 
soundness  of  accepted  valuations. 
Advertising  cannot  afford  to  be 
guilty  of  unquestioning  worship.  If 
the  accepted  valuation  is  confirmed, 
well  and  good — the  effort  involved 
has  not  been  wasted. 

To  furnish  a  common  starting 
point,  a  working  definition  is  neces- 
sary. Let  us  start  with  this :  Con- 
tinuity,   in     its    advertising    sense. 


connotes  the  repetition  throughout 
an  advertiser's  advertising  of  ha- 
bitual methods  of  display — arrange- 
ment of  layouts,  type-faces,  copy 
method,  style  of  illustration  and 
other  components — so  that  a  recur- 
ring similarity  is  achieved.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  continuity  is  to 
make  the  reading  public  so  familiar 
with  the  advertiser's  "style"  that  a 
reader  instantly  identifies  the  source 
of  any  advertisement  in  the  series. 
The  two  statements  in  the  para- 
graph above  are,  I  believe,  wholly 
fair  and  accurate.  Accept  them, 
however,  and  you  are  promptly  on 
your  way  to  some  startling  corol- 
laries which  hold  equally  true. 

FOR  instance,  the  utmost  in  con- 
tinuity would  be  achieved  by  the 
repetition  of  a  single  advertisement 
without  change  or  modification. 
Logic  would  carry  an  unquestioning 
advocate  of  continuity  through  to 
that  point. 

If  the  utter  logic  of  the  continuity 
argument  carries  through  to  the 
constant  repetition  of  a  single  ad- 
vertisement, then  why  isn't  such 
repetition  practised  by  the  advocates 
and  disciple.'!  of  continuity? 

Tbe  answer  is  obvious — advertis 
ers  desire  their  sales-arguments  to 
be  read  and  reread,  studied  and  re- 
viewed, time  and  again,  until  in- 
terest is  changed  to  conviction  and 


conviction    crystallized    into    action. 

Since  few  advertisers  assume  that 
their  buying  public  will  read  one 
identical,  unvarying  message  over 
and  over  again,  month  after  month, 
they  wisely  throw  overboard  their 
insistence  on  continuity,  as  far  as 
copy  is  concerned,  and  change  the 
phrasing  of  their  sales  message 
with  each  successive  insertion. 
Their  continuity  is  then  limited 
wholly  to  matters  of  display — of 
general  appearance. 

Each  one  of  us — separating  our- 
selves from  our  business  or  profes- 
sional selves — can  name  a  rather 
extensive  list  of  advertisers  whose 
advertising  we  instantly  recognize. 
Even  were  the  trademarks  and  name 
displays  to  be  eliminated  and  obliter- 
ated, we  would  still  know  the  sources 
of  the  advertisements. 

Tests  on  consumers  have  shown 
such  recognition  of  advertisers  to 
be  widespread.  It  goes  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  advertising  world — 
in  fact,  if  it  failed  in  that,  continu- 
ity would  be  a  purposeless  goal. 

If  our  goddess  of  continuity  is 
going  to  betray  clay  feet,  it  is  this 
question  of  recognition  value  which 
is  going  to  disclose  them. 

Separate  yourself  again  from  your 
advertising  self,  and  you  will  prob- 
ably agree  that  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  displays  of  many  adver- 
tisers has  certain  definite  effects  on 
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your  ordinary  layman  reading  habits. 
For  one  thing,  it  enables  you  ic 
reject    many    advertisements    irom 
your  attention. 

You  quickly  turn  the  page  con- 
taining the  advertisement  of  thu 
commodity  whose  sales-message  you 
assume  you  already  know  thorough- 
ly. If  the  familiar  display  holds  no 
promise  of  newness  in  content,  over 
goes  the  page.  You  are  incurious 
and  will  not  search  to  discover 
whether  a  new  development  is,  per- 
haps, tucked  away  in  its  standard- 
ized paragraphs.  Your  eye,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  is  seeking 
novelty,  news,  progress— informa- 
tion of  a  kind  which  augments 
rather  than  merely  duplicates  your 
present  fund. 

Replica   advertisements    penetrate 
into  your  consciousness  as  reminders 
of  a  commodity's  existence,  but  it  is 
the    advertisement    which 
hits  your  eye  as   unusua 
that     stands     the     best 

chance     of     halting     and 

holding      your     attention 

and  thus  getting  its  sales- 
chance  at  you. 

The  more  rigid  the  ad- 
herence to  a  set  pattern, 

the     more     certain     is 

prompt    recognition    and 

the  less  the  suggestion  of 

a    new    justification     for 

reading. 

The        advertisements 

which    come    within    our 

reading    range    of    vision 

we   either    (1)    read    (or 

sample  and  then  abandon ) 

— or     (2)     recognize    and 

pass  without  reading — or 

(3)  ignore,  this  latter  be- 
cause   they    fail    through 

any  strategem  of  display, 

illustration  or  headline  to 

waken  either  curiosity  or 

interest. 

Regardless   of   whether 

or  not  an  advertiser  takes 

the     reading     habit     de- 
scribed  in   the   preceding 

paragraphs    into    account 

in  his  planning,  he  cannot 

sscape  its  operation.     He 

:an,      however,       if      he 

wishes,  prepare  for  it  by 

ieciding,  in  advance  of  the  establish-    important  factors  for  consideration. 

ment     of     an     advertising     policy,        A  serious  question,  however,  auto- 

whether    he    wants    his    advertising    matically    suggests     itself    at    this 

••ead  or  whether   it   is   sufficient  to 

lis      sales      volume      to      have      it 

'ecngnized. 
If    recognition    is    sufficient,   then 

;he  message  and  its  wording  are  of 

•elatively  minor   importance.      Indi- 

nduality  of  display,  individuality  of 


SOME  fairly  typical  examples  of  advertisements  which 
lay  great  stress  on  the  continuity  idea, 


.In  this  article 
Mr.  Powers  brings  some  interesting  speculations  to  bear 
regarding  the  actual  vahie  of  adopting  a  set  style 
in  order  to  make  your  insertions  quickly  recognizable 


irt   technique   and    individuality    of 
;ype    composition    become    the    all- 


point.  How  many  advertisers  are  in 
a  position  to  be  content  simply  with 
having  their  advertising  recognized? 
And  other  questions  are — How 
many  rigid  adherents  of  continuity    advertiser. 

have  not  actually  created  a  situation  expected  to  read  another  Ivory  Soap 
in  which  considerable  sections  of  advertisement,  except  from  a  pro- 
their  buying  public  are  satisfied  to  fessional  advertising  viewpoint- 
recognize  their  advertisements  with-    that  is,  to  observe  its  technique.  One 

[continued  on  page  651 


out  investigating  into  the  contents 
of  those  advertisements?  And  how 
much  actual  sales-creating  force  is 
there  in  an  advertisement  which  is 
recognized  but  left  unread? 

These  are  not  idle  queries  nor 
oratorical  questions.  They  are  basic 
que-stions  aimed  to  try  to  establish 
a  line  of  demarcation  down  that 
dangerous  borderland  where  con- 
tinuity merges  into  monotony. 

Unfortunately,  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigator cannot  help  us  materially 
in  arriving  at  an  answer.  The  con- 
clusions from  his  researches  must 
almost  unavoidably  be  weighted  in 
"avor  of  continuity,  because  his  ques- 
tion-answerers are  not  backing  the 
opinions  they  express  with  their  own 
cold  cash.  He  cannot  give  us  any 
gauge  as  to  what  part  (if  any)  of 
the  impressions  he  tabulates  are  con- 
victions sufficient  to  open  the  "im- 
pressee's"  purse.  And 
there  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  "liking 
an  ad"  and  going  out  and 
spending  money  for  the 
thing  it  advertises. 

The  success  of  ad- 
vertisers who  have  prac- 
tised continuity  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  evidence. 
It  is  wholly  possible  that 
continuity  of  sales  argu- 
ment combined  with  va- 
riety in  presentation 
would  have  accelerated 
materially  the  successes 
achieved  by  the  other 
policy. 

The  continuity-adherent 
very  probably  registers 
on  you  the  maximum  im- 
pression as  to  the  volume 
of  his  advertising,  but 
does  he  get  you  to  read 
his  sales-message  the 
maximum  number  of 
times?  And  which  is  of 
greater  effect  on  you  as 
a  potential  purchaser  of 
his  product? 

To  select  any  single  in- 
dividual and  then  quote 
his  personal  reactions  as 
in  any  degree  typifying 
the  reactions  of  our  many 
million  readers  would  ob- 
viously be  an  absurdity.  Neverthe- 
less, simply  for  what  they  are  worth 
as  individual  incidents,  let  me  tell 
here  two  or  three  personal  experi- 
ences with  continuity  and  with  de- 
partures from  it. 

Ivory  Soap  is  an  old  and  seasoned 
Frankly,    I    had    never 
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Don't  Try  To  Squeeze  Your  Men 
Into  a  Common  Mold 

By  George  Mansfield 


THE  fast  train  was  being  de- 
layed by  a  succession  of 
blizzards  and  nobody  seemed 
to  mind ;  for,  by  an  odd  chance,  every 
man  in  the  smoking  room  was  a  sales 
manager.  Sales  managers  have  not 
been  nearly  so  gregarious  as  adver- 
tising managers  or  other  business 
officials,  but  they  seem  to  loosen 
their  tongues  freely  in  the  accidental 
association  which  takes  place  in  the 
pullman  smoker. 

"Why  is  it?"  asked  one  man,  be- 
tween puffs,  "that  we  sales  managers 
have  fiddled  with  so  many  of  these 
fake  character  reading  experts  and 
systems?" 

"Humph,"  ejaculated  some  one, 
"that's  a  good  question.  Only  last 
week  I  was  having  a  hot  fight  with 
Bill  Brown,  who  we  all  know  has 
a  big  reputation  as  a  sales  manager. 
I  was  astounded  to  find  him  swear- 
ing by  a  system  of  reading  sales- 
men's characters  by  their  hand- 
writing." 

"That's  nothing,"  put  in  another, 
"I  bumped  into  the  sales  manager  of 
the  Smith-Jones  Corporation  some 
time  ago  and  found  he  was  still 
falling  for  the  old  stuff  about  phre- 
nology." 

"I  know  a  chap  with  two  hundred 
salesmen  under  him,"  said  another, 
"who  swears  he  gets  his  best  results 
by  hiring  only  Irishmen,  because  he 
says  they  have  the  most  fight  in 
them." 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  somebody  else;  "1 
can  better  that.  Jim  Holway,  whom 
you  know  is  sales  manager  of  the 
Blank-Blank  Company,  the  biggest 
hardware  concern  in  the  country, 
says  he  judges  men  by  the  breadth  of 
their  seats!" 

Everybody  laughed,  but  the  limit 
of  absurdity  was  not  yet  reached. 

"I  know  another  chap  who  insists 
that  the  fellow  who  wears  a  number 
17  collar  is  the  real  man-eating  sales- 
man," volunteered  one  who  had  not 
yet  spoken. 

"Why?"  chorused  the  others. 

"Because  he  says  he's  got  a  bull 
neck  and  that  means  aggressiveness," 
was  the  reply. 

"And  then  there's  a  chap  I  know," 


continued  the  first  speaker,  "who  has 
fiften  or  twenty  saleswomen  in  his 
employ,  and  he  invariably  insists  on 
picking  only  those  who  have  had  an 
unfortunate  love  experience." 

More  laughter. 

"Why?"  was  again  the  question. 

"Because,  he  says,  the  woman  who 
gets  over  and  through  with  love  gives 
her  whole  heart  and  brains  to  busi- 
ness; gets  down  to  brass  tacks  in 
other   words." 

By  this  time  the  company  was  in 
lively  good  humor  and  ready  to  carry 
the  subject  further. 

"The  thing  is  more  than  a  joke," 
continued  the  first  speaker.  "It  is 
a  commentary  on  the  gullibility  and 
mentality  of  some  sales  managers — 
even  some  good  ones.  The  absolute 
worthlessness  of  so-called  character 
reading  systems  have  been  shown 
half  a  dozen  times  by  really  compe- 
tent analysts.  Only  the  other  day  I 
read  of  a  professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity who  had  spent  several  years 
analyzing  the  subject  of  facial 
characteristics  in  relation  to  mental 
qualities  and  had  found  absolutely 
nothing  but  contradictions." 


i^OUT,' 
J3mak( 


said  one  man,  "we  do 
ake  judgments  of  men  from 
their  appearances,  don't  we?" 

"We  sure  do,"  interpolated  an- 
other, "and  where  are  we  to  draw  the 
line  between  truth  and  bunk,  or  be- 
tween what  works  and  what  doesn't 
work?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  boys,  what  I  believe," 
said  the  man  with  the  grayest  hair 
in  the  group.  "I've  picked  a  lot  of 
salesmen  in  my  time  and  I'll  admit 
that  I  study  candidates  pretty 
closely.  I've  gone  through  many  of 
these  phases  of  believing  in  signs. 
I've  made  some  good  picks  and  some 
poor  ones.  My  first  conclusion  on 
the  whole  matter  is  that  nobody 
ought  to  make  a  judgment  on  a  man 
on  first  interviewing  him;  and  my 
second  conclusion  is  that  in  order  to 
size  up  an  applicant  really  effectively, 
at  least  three  other  people  besides 
yourself  ought  to  do  it,  and  the  re- 
sults should  be  pooled  or  averaged. 
That  cuts  down  human  error." 


"But  then  you  admit  you  can  read 
character  from  the  applicant's  ap- 
pearance?" 

"Oh  yes;  of  course  you  can,"  was 
the  reply;  "but  there's  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  common  sense 
judgments  and  the  use  of  some  ar- 
bitrary method.  You  notice  that  in 
many  of  these  character  reading  sys- 
tems, people  are  invariably  tempted 
to  draw  very  ambitious  conclusions 
and  formulate  a  lot  of  rules  of 
thumb.  I  never  found  any  reliable 
except  ordinary  basic  elements.  Take 
the  mere  question  of  health  and  vi- 
tality. Common  sense  will  tell  you 
that  a  salesman  needs  plenty  of  both. 
Vitality  has  a  lot  to  do  with  so- 
called  punch  and  pep,  which  we  used 
to  believe  you  could  squirt  into  a 
salesman  as  a  doctor  gives  a  man 
a  hypodermic.  Now  any  doctor  will 
tell  you  that  a  man  whose  digestive 
or  nervous  system  is  out  of  order 
will  show  signs  of  it  that  you  can 
easily  recognize.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  deal  of  vitality  rarely  fails 
to  show  itself ;  a  man  may  even  have 
just  ordinary  health  but  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  vitality  and  nerve 
force.  A  man's  walk,  and  the  way  he 
sits  may  be  indications  of  his  un- 
usual alertness.  Some  shrewd  men 
I  know  like  to  see  a  man  enter  the 
office  before  he  is  presented,  in  order 
to  judge  him  on  these  points.  A 
salesman  entering  an  office  can  carry 
an  "air"  with  him  that  breathes 
ability,  confidence  and  knowledge. 
And  yet  it  may  be  due  entirely  to 
good  health  and  vitality." 

"T  AGREE  with  everything  you 
X  say,"  said  another,  "but  I  lay 
the  stress  on  personality.  I  think  it's 
a  mistake  to  look  for  facial  or  other 
signs,  for  I've  known  them  all  to  fail. 
But  I've  never  seen  real  personality 
fail,  and  I  make  it  a  big  point  to 
develop  my  men's." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'per- 
sonality'?" asked  some  one. 

"I  mean,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"not  an  imposed,  manufactured  or 
standardized  quality,  built  up  by  the 
sales  manager,  but  the  strengthening 
and  sharpening  up  of  the  salesmen's 
[continued  on  page  80] 
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^u  know"Stop-Look-Listen" means  danger. 

But  do  you  know  when  your  EYES  skjmil  Danger? 

Have  ^ur  Eyes  Examined 


YOILL  find  eyes  in  outdoor  Md\irlising  several  centuries  before  Christ  .  .  .  the  Egyptians  chiseled 
them  all  over  the  place,  and  Mr.  Kipling's  pre-historic  advertising  artist  made  eyes  on  a  bleached 
goatskin.  The  consistently  human  race  can't  avoid  the  magnetism  of  one  eye  for  another,  so  in  making 
trick  photographs  of  eyes  under  threat  or  strain,  the  American  Optical  Company  has  chosen  a  means  of 
getting  attention  which  is  as  sure-fire  as  it  is  obvious.  The  technical  nicety  of  its  use  of  these  pictures  i» 
that  they  have  been  handled  in  an  un-obvious  way;  the  sound  sense  of  the  photographs  is  that  every  time 
you  are  persuaded  to  think  of  your  own  eyes,  the  American  Optical  Company's  products  are  a  little 
more  likely  to   find   their  way  to  your  face.     The  photographs  were  made  by   Oliver  Calvert   Underbill 
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Why  Quarrel  With  Account 
Turnover  ? 


THE  advertising  agency,  as  a 
business  institution,  has  ma- 
tured rapidly.  It  has  sloughed 
off,  in  its  really  short  career,  a  deal 
of  hocus  pocus.  Less  and  less  it  af- 
fects the  high  hat  whence  come  bun- 
nies and  crepe  de  Chine  sneeze  rags. 
More  and  more  it  gets  down  to  the 
fundamentals  of  keeping  the  train 
of  sales  moving — extracting  the  flat 
wheels,  keeping  the  road-bed  tight 
and  trim,  and  occasionally  even  put- 
ting on  the  air  brakes. 

The  typical  agency  of  this  present 
day  has  shed  a  variety  of  externals, 
so  to  speak,  and  stripped  the  deck 
pretty  clear  for  action — at  least  com- 
paratively, when  we  think  of  the  de- 
bris of  buncombe,  experimentation, 
ignorance,  and  downright  gambling 
that  distinguished  many  an  outfit  of 
twenty  years  ago. 

Increasingly  since  its  attainment 
of  mental  puberty,  this  advertising 
institution  has  harbored  an  alto- 
gether wholesome  ambition  to  chuck 
cornerwards  also  a  certain  vague 
business  reputation  for  unsteadi- 
ness, and  to  supplant  this  rather  em- 
barrassing aura  with  something 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  halo  of 
soundness,  conservatism,  stability. 
This  tendency,  to  repeat,  is  both  en- 
couraging and  to  be  encouraged. 

But  when  it  comes  to  considera- 
tion of  one  specific  featui-e  in  this 
same  march  toward  stability,  we 
must  halt  and  draw  up  the  company 
for  inspection. 

I  refer  to  the  fairly  recent  and 
recurrent  general  orders  from  some 
of  our  more  outstanding  advertising 
philosophers,  broadcast  in  the  nature 
of  a  newer  ethics,  and  directed 
against  the  so-called  shocking  agency 
account  turnover. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
mode  of  these  arraignments,  the 
principal  burden  of  which  is  that  an 
unorganized  but  pernicious  system 
of  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
is  in  force.  This,  coupled  with  an 
amazingly  fickle  attitude  on  the  part 
of  most  advertisers  toward  agency 
connections,  constitutes,  in  the  minds 
of  the  apostles  aforesaid,  a  conun- 
drum, menace,  or  what  you  will. 


By  J.  C.  W. 

Now,  as  one  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  agency  service,  as  well 
as  fairly  broad  opportunity  to  watch 
the  workings  of  many  agencies  with 
their  clients,  this  conception  of 
agency  relations  is  one  I  would  seri- 
ously question. 

Agency  accounts  always  have  and 
still  do  change  hands  freely,  and 
quite  frequently  with  little  of  reason 
which  is  apparent  to  the  parties  not 
chiefly  concerned.  But,  for  a  mo- 
ment, let  us  sui-vey  this  whole  bug- 
bear of  account  turnover  from  an- 
other angle  and  one  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  somewhat  broader  than  the 
customary  starting  point  of  such 
discussions. 

Just  what  is  there  about  agency 
service,  as  a  business  function,  that 
makes  it  immune  from  the  ordinary 
entailment  of  competition  in  the  gen- 
eral business  picture?  Why  is  it 
not  as  logically  competitive  as  plenty 
of  other  business  services? 

AT  this  point  your  advocate  of  ac- 
xVcount  stability  is  apt  to  be  on  his 
Nettletons  at  once  with  this  coun- 
ter-thrust: Agency  service  is  not  a 
species  of  shop-keeping  in  which 
shelf  stuff  is  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  at  the  neatest  dis- 
counts— it  is  a  professional  matter, 
comparable  to  the  service  of  a  doc- 
tor, lawryer,  banker,  or  engineer,  and 
must  be  considered  in  that  light. 

Is  it,  though,  on  second  thought? 
These  professional  servants  pos- 
sess a  more  strictly  defined  cate- 
gory of  goods  to  sell,  don't  they? 
Their  procedure  in  any  given  case,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  much  more  positively 
indicated,  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
prescription  circumscribed  by  set 
practice.  It's  in  the  hook,  or  usu- 
ally so. 

No,  that  analogy  does  not  seem 
quite  perfect.  Advertising  is  not  in 
the  book.  Antiphlogistine,  corpus 
delicti,  7  per  cent,  and  stress  limits 
— you  can  grab  hold  of  these  and 
sling  them  at  your  adversary.  But 
for  the  saving  of  our  young  lives, 
and  by  the  grace  of  permutations  and 
combinations,  how  can  any  of  us  fig- 
ure how  many  separate,  distinct  and 


different  plans  of  advertising  might 
be  submitted  on  Mr.  Stout's  Re- 
nowned Corpulence  Killer? 

No,  I  am  not  inwardly  satisfied 
with  that  analogy,  not  by  the  historic 
and  lamented  jug-full.  There  is  a 
wide  divergency  in  plan  and  policy, 
to  say  nothing  of  detail,  in  the  man- 
ners in  which  any  two  agencies  would 
be  likely  to  handle  any  given  prob- 
lem. The  advertiser  will  emphati- 
cally not  buy  the  same  thing  from 
both  of  them. 

While  we  are  considering  the 
buyer's  (that  is  the  advertiser's) 
side,  let's  ask  one  other  question. 
Isn't  it  his  inalienable  right  to  shop 
around  until  he  is  suited?  Is  he 
not  logically  a  pretty  good  judge  of 
whether  his  advertising  needs  the 
infusion  of  some  new  blood?  Is  he 
to  be  bound  by  any  combine  in  re- 
straint of  brains? 

To  proceed  further,  but  from  the 
agency's  own  perspective,  does  not 
an  awareness  of  constant  competi- 
tion keep  an  agency  on  its  toes  and 
prevent  it  from  being  lulled  into 
complacency  and  perhaps  indiffer- 
ence? Let  the  agency  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  must  be  on  its  mettle, 
always,  and  ten  to  one  the  advertiser 
will  appreciate  it  also. 

Is  it  not  something  of  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  for  an  agency  to 
complain  about  rival  buccaneering 
and  to  sue  for  quarter  at  all?  Agen- 
cy sharpshooting  on  accounts,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  hardly  be  effective 
where  the  victim  does  not  expose 
himself.  A  barricade  of  pretty  per- 
formance is  proof  against  it.  Other- 
wise the  advertiser  is  not  so  smart 
as  he  ought  to  be,  and  the  less  said 
of  him  the  better. 

THE  agency  in  this  respect  is 
practically  the  arbiter  of  its  own 
fortunes,  and  if  it  chooses  to  subor- 
dinate a  puncture-proof  service  to 
robbery  on  the  high  seas,  and  high- 
other  agencies'  accounts,  it  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  itself. 

This  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  nothing  but  high-grade,  produc- 
tive service  on  the  part  of  an  agency 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   51] 
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Coupon  Clipping  Has  Become  a 
Popular  National  Sport 


By  James  H.  Collins 


CATLIN  is  an  advertising  man. 
Also,  until  about  six  months 
ago,  he  was  an  administrator. 
Then  he  handed  over,  to  a  young 
lady  who  had  reached  twenty-one, 
several  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  the 
proceeds  of  property  left  by  her 
mother. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?"  was  his  natural  question. 
Catlin  is  fifty,  and  conservative,  and 
has  forgotten  that  twenty-one  may 
be  a  very  advanced  age.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  money  would 
soon  be  spent. 

"Invest  it  in  some  good  bonds," 
said  the  girl. 

"But  you've  been  talking  about 
buying  a  car,  and  touring." 

"Oh— that!  With  the  money  I 
earn,  when  I  can  afford  it.  This 
other  is  capital,  and  mustn't  be 
spent  for  such  things." 

"But  why  bonds?  Do  you  know 
that  I  invested  your  money  in  bonds 
ten  years  ago,  when  it  came  to  me? 
And  in  all  these  years  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  I  could  have 
sold  them  for  as  much  as  I  paid. 
Bonds  may  be  perfectly  sound,  pay- 
ing interest,  and  the  principal  when 
it  comes  due,  yet  if  you  want  to  sell 
them  you  must  often  take  a  loss.  It 
is  just  fool  luck  that  bonds  hap- 
pen to  be  high  now,  otherwise  I'd 
have  had  to  make  good  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  settling  with  you." 


"My  aunt  has  some  bonds,  and  I 
think  thei-e's  nothing  more  thrilling 
in  life  than  cutting  the  coupons," 
insisted  the  young  lady. 

"But  this  capital  of  yours  ought 
to  be  where  you  can  get  it  easily  in 
an  emergency,  and  get  all  of  it," 
persisted  Catlin.  "Why  not  carry  it 
in  two  or  three  different  savings 
banks?  The  interest  would  be  al- 
most as  high  as  good  bonds  yield. 
Savings  banks  invest  in  bonds.  They 
take  the  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
and  the  losses,  and  pay  you  one  hun- 
dred cents  on  the  dollar  when  you 
want  your  money." 

iirpHERE'S  a  thought  in  that," 
X  agreed  the  young  lady.  "I'll 
mull  it  over." 

But  a  few  weeks  later  she  told 
Catlin  that  the  whole  sum  had  been 
put  into  bonds. 

"What  kind  of  bonds?"  Catlin 
asked. 

"All  recommended  by  my  bank," 
said  the  young  lady,  mentioning 
several  gilt-edge  listed  securities. 
"Don't  worry,  old  dear — it's  all 
right." 

Which  set  Catlin  thinking  as  an 
advertising  man.  When  he  was 
twenty-one  bonds,  if  heard  of  at  all, 
were  something  that  concerned  none 
but  a  few  bloated  capitalists  in 
Wall  Street,  enemies  of  the  people; 
or    were    something    like    stocks,    in 


which  folks  that  his  folks  knew  had 
foolishly  lost  their  money.  Now, 
here  in  this  new  generation,  the  very 
babes  and  sucklings  understood  in- 
vestment matters,  and  said  "Bonds, 
of  course,"  when  they  had  money  to 
be  put  away.  They  had  cut  Auntie's 
coupons  at  the  age  they  were  snip- 
ping out  paper  dolls.  Bonds  enjoyed 
the  same  confidence  as  the  savings 
bank  and  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany, which  in  Catlin's  boyhood 
were  as  solidly  established  iii  public 
opinion,  but  which  had  been  open  to 
doubt  in  his  father's  youth. 

Catlin  got  to  musing,  reminis- 
cently,  about  happenings  in  the  ad- 
vertising business  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  periodicals  inaugu- 
rated investment  departments  and 
services  in  their  back  pages.  Bonds 
were  discussed,  and  investment 
questions  answered  for  readers. 
Bond  houses  flanked  these  depart- 
ments with  advertisements.  From 
very  small  beginnings,  a  nation-wide 
interest  in  bonds  was  created,  and 
then  this  confidence  that  his  young 
heiress  possessed.  A  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
printed  word,  when  put  behind  a 
sound  proposition,  in  a  persistent, 
constructive  campaign! 

Bonds  are  first  considered  now- 
adays whenever  anybody  has  money 
to  put  out  at  interest.  The  widow 
and    orphan    think    of   bonds    alone. 
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The  Set-Back  of  a  "Shake-Down" 

IT  would  be  a  healthy  thing  for  business  if  manu- 
facturers had  to  make  their  plans  and  establish 
the  selling  price  of  their  manufactures  with  as  definite 
a  margin  within  which  to  work  as  the  jobber  or  the 
banker. 

The  banker  knows  that  in  the  normal  conduct  of  any 
banking  business  (leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
promotion  operation  indulged  in  by  the  larger  banks) 
he  must  operate  on  a  small  margin,  and  that  he  has 
little  or  no  advantage  over  competing  banks  except  as 
he  can  build  good-will  more  economically  and  in  gen- 
eral operate  on  a  lower  overhead. 

The  jobber  knows  definitely  in  advance  the  margin 
(depending  to  some  e.xtent  on  volume)  on  which  he 
must  operate  his  business  and  earn  his  profit.  It  is 
like  a  fence  around  his  business  within  which  he  must 
earn  his  living. 

The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  and  particu- 
larly if  he  is  embarking  on  a  new  business,  is  likely 
to  think  of  his  mai-gin  as  anything  between  zero  and 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  per  cent,  depending  on  how 
"successful"  or  how  lucky  he  is.  He  sees  no  fence 
around  his  business. 

Yet  there  is  such  a  fence  around  most  businesses — 
the  fence  of  competition.  The  trouble  is,  it  is  not  so 
plainly  visible  as  the  bankers'  fence  or  the  jobbers' 
fence.  It  may  not  show  up  until  the  manufacturer 
bumps  into  it,  and  then  it  may  develop  to  be  a  veritable 
stone  wall  standing  between  him  and  success. 

Thinking  he  has  an  undefined  margin  within  which 
to  operate,  instead  of  realizing  in  advance  that  the 
sum  total  of  competition  in  any  line  ultimately  estab- 
lishes a  margin  within  which  any  business  in  that  line 
must  operate  if  it  is  to  succeed,  he  builds  too  elaborate 
a  plant,  sets  up  offices  and  builds  an  organization  all 
out  of  relation  to  this  margin,  and  in  general  conducts 
his  business  on  indefinite  hopes  rather  than  definite 
knowledge — until  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Then  there  is  the  inevitable  "shake-down,"  the 
drastic  cut  in  personnel,  the  wave  of  economy  in  the 
factory  and  the  office,  the  tightening  of  strings  on  the 
sales  force,  often  the  curtailment  of  extensive  adver- 
tising plans  prematurely  launched,  and  in  general  a 
visitation  of  common  sense.  Had  this  come  at  the 
start  in  the  form  of  a  realization  that  a  fence  existed, 
the  business  would  have  avoided  the  set  back  of  a 
"shake-down,"  a  phenomenon  growing  all  too  common 
in  American  business. 


A  Survey  of  Retail  Decentralization 

AT  the  suggestion  of  retail  interests  in  the  United 
,  States,  the  Department  of  Commerce  through  its 
Domestic  Commerce  Division,  has  made  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting retail  business  today — the  problem  of  the 
automobile  in  the  shopping  center. 

Congestion  of  motor  traffic  on  down-town  streets  has 
resulted  in  what  appears  to  be  a  decentralization  move- 
ment in  retailing  which  may  in  time  revolutionize  com- 


munity  planning  and  the   buying  and   selling  of  mer- 
chandise in  many  lines. 

This  survey  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  a 
Trade  Information  Bulletin  (No.  394)  entitled  "Vehic- 
ular Traffic  Congestion  and  Retail  Business,"  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  addressing 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at 
Washington. 

Our  Hats  Off  to  Boca  Grande 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  real  estate  discussion  be- 
i.  tween  Messrs.  Joseph  P.  Day  and  Heywood  Broun 
which  was  reflected  to  these  pages,  we  present  herewith 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue 
of  The  New  Yorker: 

Boca  Grande,  Florida 

From  every  standpoint  of  the  amusement  industry  and  the 
real  estate  promoter,  Boca  Grande  is  a  dead  town.  It  always 
has  been  dead  and  probably  always  will  be.  That  is  why  it 
appeals  to  many  live  people. 

It  doesn't  quarrel  with  any  of  the  bigger  and  better  move- 
ments. It  simply  let's  them  alone.  It  has  no  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  no  dredges  or  sand-suckers,  and  nothing  proposed 
for  1930.  Boca  Grande  is  simply  a  haven  for  those  who 
prefer  to  roll  their  own  in  the  way  of  amusement.  Provi- 
dence did  a  perfectly  satisfactory  job  in  making  this  a  lovely 
place  to  swim  and  fish  and  golf,  and  we  who  have  been  win- 
tering here  since  long  before  the  boom  came  and  went,  let  it 
go  at  that. 

You  might  like  Boca  Grande  a  lot.  Many  clever  people  do. 
It  is  an  adventure  in  naturalness.  Let  us  send  you  a  book 
about  it.  It  is  a  very  nice  book  and  not  too  much  exag- 
gerated. 

In  our  humble  opinion  this  is  the  best  real  estate 
advertisement  that  has  come  out  of  Florida. 

Proving  Shakespeare  Wrong 

IN  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  distinct  ten- 
dency to  make  roses  smell  sweeter  by  renaming  them. 

The  undertaker,  for  instance,  has  become  convinced 
that  his  name  has  been  a  handicap  and  a  blotch  upon 
his  modern  'scutcheon.     Literature  is  filled  with  jocose 
and  moribund  references  to  him — 
Ye  undertakers,  tell  us — 
Why  is  the  principle  concealed 
For  which  you  make  this  mighty  stir? 
So  now  the  undertaker  has  meditated  and  in  convention 
resolved  that  henceforth  his  name  shall  be  mortician. 

Then  there  are  the  electrical  supply  dealers  who  now 
have  reflected  upon  what's-in-a-name  and  decided  they 
shall  ring  down  the  corridors  of  Time  as  electragists. 

Finally,  Fred  Fitch  of  Iowa  ponders  over  the  pi-esent 
and  peers  into  the  future  of  barbers,  and  declares  that 
barbers  and  beauty  shop  operators— nay,  even  chiro- 
tonsors,  tonsorial  artists  and  just  plain  or  garden 
variety  of  hairdressers — are  in  truth  one.  "They  treat 
the  skin,"  plausibly  argues  Fred,  "and  to  unite  them 
in  a  single  profession  I  offer  them  the  word  derma- 
tician.  It  leads  the  barbers  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
shaving  and  haircutting  and  opens  a  new  era." 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  discourage  the  budding 
self-consciousness  of  craft  now  taking  place  in  America. 
It  is,  in  sober  truth,  a  real  mark  of  progress.  But  we 
urge  a  meticulous  code  of  ethics — and  a  sense  of 
humor. 
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A  Banker  Views  Distribution 

By  0,  H.  Cheney 

Vice-President,  American  Exchange-Pacific  National  Bank,  New  York 


f^l^HE  apparent  confusion 
I  in  the  present  trends  of 
I  distribution  is  of  vital 
importance  to  all  bankers  as 
such.  Unless  we  understand 
the  significance  of  these  new 
trends  we  are  handicapped  in 
acting  as  bankers  in  every 
true  sense  of  the  name.  It 
would  be  better  for  us  all  if 
we  could  at  one  sweep  scrap 
all  our  ideas  of  distribution 
— all  our  prevailing  ideas  of 
the  routing  of  commodities 
from  producer  to  consumer. 
A  good  many  of  these  belong 
back  in  the  days  of  horsehair 
sofas  and  crinoline — or  per- 
haps in  the  days  of  horsecars 
and  long  skirts.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  our  distribution  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  is  to  a  vital 
degree  antiquated,  and  it  is 
that  because  changes  have 
been  coming  so  radically  and 
so  rapidly. 

This  is  a  machine  age,  and 
we  have  come  to  picture  dis- 
tribution also  as  a  machine.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  and  as  long  as  we 
think  of  it  in  mechanical  terms  we 
shall  fail  to  understand  it.  It  is  a 
living  thing— a  growing  thing- 
hungry,  active,  restless,  ever-chang- 
ing. It  has  not  even  definite  parts 
with  definite  functions.  Any  part 
can  attempt  to  assume  any  function, 
and  protest  meetings,  lawsuits,  gov- 
ernment commission  investigations, 
municipal  ordinances  and  Federal 
legislation  can  be  of  little  use.  The 
functions  of  the  retailer,  the  whole- 
saler and  the  manufacturer  are  not 
included  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  retailer  wants  to  as- 
sume some  functions  of  the  whole- 
saler, if  a  wholesaler  wants  to 
assume  some  functions  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  if  a  manufacturer  wants 
to  assume  some  functions  of  a  re- 
tailer, there  is  no  law  which  can 
stop  him  except  the  ine.xorable  eco- 
nomic laws  of  efficiency  and  profit. 

Competition  today  is  the  striving 
of  those  with  goods  to  find  the  most 
economical  outlets  and  of  those  with 


outlets  to  find  the  most  marketable 
goods.  The  nourishment  of  business 
is  profit,  and  the  living  organs  in 
this  living  system  of  distribution 
are  reaching  out  for  nourishment  in 
every  possible  direction.  Each  must 
grow,  each  utters  its  will  to  grow, 
and  if  necessary  it  will  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  organs  and 
crowd  them  to  death. 

INSTALMENT  selling  seems  to  me 
to  be  another  aspect  of  another 
problem  which  has  been  agitating 
the  merchandising  world — that  is, 
hand-to-mouth  buying.  Hand-to- 
mouth  buying  is  widespread  in  many 
industries,  and  while  some  have  ac- 
cepted the  condition  and  adapted 
themselves  to  it.  others  are  still  fight- 
ing it.  The  object  of  both  instalment 
selling  and  hand-to-mouth  buying  is 
to  cut  down  financing,  stocks  and  re- 
sponsibility and  to  increase  turn- 
over. To  force  buying  ahead  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer  are  en- 
couraging the  consumer's  anticipa- 
tion of  needs.  But  hand-to-mouth 
buying  is  the  revolt  of  the  distrib- 
utor against  overloading  and  high- 
pressure  salesmanship;  it  is  the 
distributor's      answer      to      forcible 


feeding  by  the  manufacturer. 
How  has  the  banker's  func- 
tion been  changing  during 
these  years  of  merchandising 
unrest?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  banker's  participation  in 
the  financing  of  production 
and  distribution  may  be  tend- 
ing to  become  more  indirect. 
Bank  credit  is  being  used  at 
more  points,  perhaps,  in  the 
chain  of  distribution,  but  it  is 
not  extended  directly  by  the 
banker.  With  the  growth  of 
larger  industrial  and  com- 
mercial units,  financing  is 
done  more  through  securities 
and  in  other  ways.  Transac- 
tions in  which  the  dominant 
elements  were  formerly  per- 
sonal are  now  becoming  for- 
malized and  impersonal. 
When  the  distributor  buys 
from  hand-to-mouth,  the 
financing  burden  is  thrown 
on  the  manufacturer.  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  ten- 
dency towards  centralization 
of  credits  in  the  manufacturing 
centers  instead  of  distribution 
throughout  the  consuming  centers. 

The  degree  of  banking  participa- 
tion in  the  chain  of  production  and 
distribution  is  in  some  measure  de- 
pendent on  the  length  of  time  in- 
volved in  the  process.  In  spite  of 
nationalized  distribution  and  in  spite 
of  increasing  numbers  of  middlemen 
and  intermediary  producers  and  dis- 
tributors, the  time  element  has  been 
materially  shortened.  Production 
has  been  speeded  up,  as  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  clothing  industry,  the  manu- 
facturer is  now  buying  his  fabrics 
four  months  nearer  the  time  of 
actual  consumption  than  he  was 
three  years  ago.  Railroad  service 
has  increased  in  efficiency  and  goods 
are  not  tied  up  so  long  in  transport. 
At  every  point  the  time  function  of 
bank  credit  is  being  reduced  in  im- 
portance. To  sum  it  up  in  a  crude 
sentence,  I  should  say  that  the 
banker  is  now  dealing  more  with 
paper  than  with  people  or  commodi- 
ties. 

As  bankers  we  have  not  fully  real- 
ized the  significance  of  these  present 
trends  in  merchandising.     We  have 
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INCORPORATED 

cLy7N   advertising   agency   of  about   one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Hanng 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

John  D.  Anderson 

Roland  Hintermeister 

J.  A.  Archbald,jr. 

P.  M.  HoUister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Carl  Burger 

R.  N.  King 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

D.  P.  Kingston 

H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Lehmann 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Margaret  Crane 

Charles  J.  Lumb 
Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
Ernest  Donohue 

Wm.  C.  Magee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 
Frank  W.  McGuirk 
AUyn  B.  Mclntire 

B.  C.  DufFy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osborn 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

George  O.  Everett 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

R.  C.  Gellert 

WilHam  M.  Strong 

B.  E.  Giffen 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Charles  Wadsworth 

L.  F.Grant 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

George  W.  Winter 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

C.  S.  WooUey 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

j-        J.  H.  Wright 
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Do  Consumer  Contests  Destroy 
Public  Confidence? 


By  Horace  J.  Donnelly,  Jr. 


National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 


$500 


Name  These  Stars 
and  You  May  WIN 

If  you  can  recognize  the  above  movie  stars,  indicate  their 
names  by  correct  number  given  above  and  mail  solution 
at  once  for  my  GREAT  PRIZE  OFFER.  I'll  send  you 
a  check  for  $25  for  each  face,  as  below. 
Tou  Have  110  Chances  to  Win  Cash  Prize- 
In  Addition  Everyone  Positively  Can  Get  $1 

Aa  Boon  BB  1  hear  from  you  rU  Bend  fall  in  formation  about  this  wonder- 

"  olTer  whereby  I  am  going  to  distribute  aeartj  $16U0  in  ca£h.prizea. 

the   same  letter  a  check  good  for  $25  for  ea'-Jl 


also  send  you  : 


PRIZES 


100  Others 
Gel  $2  Each 


FAMOUS    STARS    PUZZLE, 

9Sti  R]r*n  Bide.,  Kaum*  Citj,  Mo. 


$ioo 

For  Prompliess 


FREE 


WHAT  is  the  legitimate 
function  of  prize 
award  contests  or 
competitions  in  advertising? 
Is  an  actual  advertising  need 
fulfilled,  or  are  they  merely 
used  by  the  majority  of  ad- 
vertisers as  an  artificial  sales 
stimulus — often  reacting  un- 
favorably on  the  advertiser? 

Certain  types  of  prize  offer- 
ings, based  on  the  judgment 
of  competent  oflicials,  includ- 
ing the  writing  of  prize  es- 
says, and  slogans,  or  sugges- 
tions for  a  name  or  selling 
idea,  serve  a  proper  function 
in  the  advertising  field  when 
their  provisions  comply  with 
the  existing  laws. 

There  is  another  type  of 
prize  contest,  however,  that 
the  authorities  are  powerless 
to  stop,  regardless  of  the 
hardship  worked  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  solution  of  a  simple 
word  or  picture  puzzle,  the 
securing  of  subscriptions  to 
little-known  publications,  the 
"free  lot"  bait,  are  all  forms 
of  contests  that  substitute 
"skill"  and  "effort"  for  the 
element  of  "chance,"  and 
thereby  avoid  the  operation 
of  the  lottery  laws.  How- 
ever, these  contests,  to  the 
initiated,  assume  an  insidious 
form,  and  it  is  such  effort 
that  works  toward  a  destruc- 
tion of  public  confidence  in 
other    types    of    advertising. 

An  interesting  study  of  the 
social  effect  of  such  contests 
presents  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing actual  case: 

A  fifteen  year  old  girl,  with 
an  ambition  to  act  on  the  sil- 
ver screen,  saw  in  an  adver- 
ti.'-.ement  of  a  movie  contest 
conducted  by  a  middle  West-  ;=;^===^=^=^=^^^^== 
ern  paper  her  chance  to  at- 
tain the  realization  of  her  ideal,  "votes"  through  the  sale  of  sub- 
This  girl,  the  only  child  of  a  factory  scriptions.  Instead  of  soliciting  sub- 
worker  who  was  accustomed  to  grant  scriptions,  she  found  it  much  easier 
her  every  wish,  entered  the  contest  to  obtain  the  money  from  her 
and   received   instructions  to  obtain    parents,  and  in  this  manner  various 


CAN  YOU  SOLVE  THIS? 

DIERFLAG 


ABUVE  arc  rc|)ro(hiced  two  of  the  "prize  coii- 
^test"  advertisements  described  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  reader  wiU  note  that  great  ''science 
and  skill"'  are  required.  This  is  to  evade  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  Department  lot- 
tery legislation,  but  contestants  soon  discover 
that  the  "skill"  involved  does  not  really  begin 
until  after  the  puzzle  solution  has  been  sent  in 


sums  were  sent  to  the  "Movie 
Editor,"  until  several  hun- 
dred dollars  had  passed.  Then 
a  letter  was  received  advis- 
ing the  girl  that  she  was 
practically  assured  of  one  of 
the  first  three  prizes — if  her 
final  order  contained  several 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ad- 
ditional subscriptions.  This 
money  likewise  came  from 
doting  parents  who  could  ill 
afford  to  lose  it,  and  when  the 
contest  closed  the  girl  was 
offered,  not  the  trip  to  Holly- 
wood and  a  chance  in  the 
movies,  but  a  small  article  of 
jewelry  having  a  very  nom- 
inal value. 

The  prize  contest  had 
struck  like  lightning  at  a 
home  that  could  ill  afford  the 
price  that  had  been  paid  for 
such  an  expensive  lesson. 

Various  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  set  up  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  contests,  but  often 
the  Post  Office  Department  is 
compelled  to  take  action 
under  the  lottery  laws.  More 
generally,  however,  the  pro- 
moters are  able  to  keep 
within  the  law,  simply  be- 
cause the  experience  of  years 
in  the  conduct  of  such 
schemes  gives  them  a  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  loop- 
holes of  the  law. 

Regardless  of  the  legality 
of  such  schemes,  there  is 
always  a  possibility  of  a 
transgression  of  the  moral 
law,  for  such  contests  as 
mentioned  above  are  only  suc- 
cessful when  the  appeal 
reaches  a  particular  class  of 
the  consuming  public,  com- 
posed generally  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  can  ill  aflford 
the  sacrifices  usually  encoun- 
tered. Children,  housewives, 
invalids,  shut-ins  and  others  of  the 
classes  that  have  a  little  spare  time 
on  their  hands  are  all  fertile  soil  to 
the  ambitious  seed  planted  in  their 
minds   through   contest   advertising. 
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Thornton  W,  Burgess 


The  Thornton  W.  Burgess  Green  Meadow  Club  stories  for 
children,  appearing  in  every  issue,  are  a  part  of  the  well 
rounded  editorial  service  of  People's  Home  Journal  which 
means  so    much   to   our  readers    and    to   our   advertisers. 

PEOPLE'S  BDME 
f*^!  'JRNAL 


950,000  Net  Paid 
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Reaching  Small  Industrial  Users 
Who  Buy  Through  Distributors 


By  W.  S.  Lockwood 

Advertising  Manager.  Johns-Manville.  Inc. 


THE  group  of  __  ^— -  '  y.  for  almost  every  kind 
Johns-Manville  _^  'Jk'  \  *^  '^'f  tN  JJV  /m  p., ,  _  of  a  joint.-  The  stock- 
products  a  b  o  u  t  I  fej."'""iJp9  \  >»>f^l|fes!,  "^^^Z  room  of  the  ordinary 
which  I  am  going  to  i  WT  ^  \  /y^jHjjS^K  /  power  plant  might 
speak  specifically  is  ^^^  Jfib*.  W  ^P*  ^BIRwHi^Bk  /  ^^^^  forty  or  fifty 
what  we  term  "Power  1  ^0^kJSSli^SS^MA'^^  ^^^L.  l^  W^  /  different  kinds  of 
Specialties."      It    in-  \      J^K^ifi^/mT^A                    ^^-      ""*    ^M           I  Packings,    little    odds 

Packings  and  high  Woi^cpovvci  to""""'  ^|  /  manufacture  and  our 
temperature  cements  '  °  m  '  "^fP  /  sales  and  our  adver- 
are  used  almost  ex-  /  tising  got  together  to 
clusively  by  industry.  /  very  good  purpose. 
The  very  knowledge  '^^^'^S-MAMvr  /  ^^  reduced  the  num- 
of  them  does  not  ex-  i^^7  ^f^p-Ni.g;-MA>;'^\l^''^:=r- !  ^  ^  ^  ^  .  ,V^.K^^£  ^.,7  /  ber  of  essential  pack- 
tend  beyond  our  in-  \  r^J^^^^^jf^iB^^  "  '^  "  - —  I  ings  to  seven.  These 
dustrial  life.  ^^"^  we  called  our  "Stan- 
How  would  you  ad-  dard  7,"  and  we  ad- 
vertise such  materials  ASSUMING  that,  roughly,  20  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  vertised  them  as  such, 
as  are  grouped  under  x\.  country  are  in  some  way  directly  interested  in  industry,  manufactured  them  as 
the  general  term  of  Johns-Manville  figured  that  advertising  "To  Men  in  Industry"  such  and  sold  them  as 
"Power  Specialties?"  in  T/w  Sah/rday  £t;eni;ig  Post  would  enable  them  to  reach  about  such.  Today  all  any 
Ask  yourself  not  only  half  a  million  of  the  men,  mostly  small  producers  of  power,  that  power  plant  needs, 
how  you  would  adver-  they  might  reach  through  no  altogether  technical  medium.  This  from  the  largest  to 
tise  this  group,  but  campaign  is  tied  up  closely  with  another  running  in  the  business  the  smallest,  is  a  sup- 
how  you  would  CO-  papers  going  directly  to  the  ten  thousand  major  power  producers  ply  of  these  seven 
ordinate   your   adver-  packings.     Some   few 

tising,  your  sales,  and  plants  do  not  need  all 

your    manufacturing.  these   seven ;    small 
Remember    that    these    materials    very   different   situation.      Many   of    plants  don't  need  more  than  two  or 
must,   almost   of   necessity,    be   sold    these  concerns  are  great  public  utili-    three  of  them.    But  even  the  largest 

through  two  channels.  A  consider-    ties;  many  of  them  are  huge  manu-    plants  can,  in  nearly  all  cases,  meet 

able  quantity  of  them  must  be  sold    facturers  who  wouldn't  think  of  buy-    absolutely  every  packing  requirement 

through    distributors.  There    are    ing  through  distributors.     Not  only 


said  to  be  200,000  power  producing    do  they  feel  that  they  must  buy  from 
units  in  the  United  States  and  about    the  manufacturer  directly,  but  they 


190,000  of  them  are  so  small  that 
each  one  in  itself  uses  so  little  of 
these  materials  that  it  could  not 
possibly  pay  to  have  salesmen  calling 
on  them  directly.  Yet  the  total  used 
by  all  these  plants  is  large,  and  the 


feel  that  they  want  the  manufac- 
turer's engineering  service  on  his 
materials. 


O  w 

hem. 


;  have  a   double   sales  prob- 
We  have  to  sell  some  indus- 


business  is  worth  the  having.  The  trial  concerns  through  distributors, 
only  way  to  serve  these  small  power  and  we  have  to  sell  others  directly 
producing  units,  efficiently  and  through  our  own  sales  and  engineer- 
economically,  is  through  distributors,  ing  departments.    That  further  com- 

But  take  the  other  10,000  power  plicates  the  advertising  problem, 

producing  units;  which,  incidentally.  Not  only  the  advertising  problem, 

produce  more  power  than  all  of  the  but  the  sales  and  the  manufacturing 


190,000   put   together.     There 


problems    were,    in    the    past,    still 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 


from  some  one  of  these  seven  pack- 
ings. 

In  times  past  we  didn't  know  of 
any  way  to  advertise  these  various 
materials  except  through  business 
papers.  Now  the  power  plant  press, 
that  is,  papers  like  Pmver  and  Power 
Plant  Engineering  would  not  give  us 
a  circulation  of  more  than  about 
thirty  or  forty  thousand,  while  there 
are  two  hundred  thousand  indepen- 
dent power  producing  units  that  we 
wished  to  reach.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  could  not  be  reached 
by  salesmen,  because  we  could  not 
afford  to  have  salesmen  visit  them. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  our  de- 
velopment   that    we    formulated    a 


there  was  a  special  kind  of  packing    policy   to   which   we  have  since  ad- 
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An  ag^  ate '  line ! 

AGGRAVATE-v.t.  To  make  heavy  or  heavier;  to  add  to; 
to  increase;  also  to  load;  burden.  Obs.  "To  aggra-uate  thy 
store."  Sbak. — from  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 


Ql 


:atk    i.i.nk 


1  HIS  IS  an  agate  line,  actual  size, 
as  it  appears  in  the  large  standard 
size  newspapers,  uke  this: 


But  if  you  put  your  agate  line  in 
The  News,  with  its  tabloid  page 


like 
this: 


—then    it    acquires    the 

visibility  and  high  attention  value 

of  this :  (j'his    is     the     advertiser's    AGATE     LINE  IJ 

Consequently  every  agate  line  in  The 
News  is  aggravated  advertising,  given  added 
weight,  importance  and  attention,  greater 
value  by  the  tabloid  page,  before  the  News 
Marvelous  MILLION  circulation! 


THE__ 

J^w  York's  Ticture  ^Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago     2  5  PARK  PLACE.  NEW  YORK 
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Where  Is  Group  Buying  Leading? 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 


FOR  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  been  growing  slowly  a 
tremendous  movement  in  what 
is  called  "group  buying" — which 
means  association,  centralized  or 
syndicate  buying  by  corporations  or 
otherwise  federated  groups  of  retail 
units.  This  movement  started  with 
so-called  buying  syndicates,  mainly 
for  department  stores,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Then  the  chain  stores 
greatly  widened  this  movement, 
which  in  turn  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  trade  association  method  of  co- 
operative buying.  The  independent 
retailer,  casting  about  for  some 
means  of  beating  the  chain  stores  at 
their  own  game,  hit  upon  the  group 
tjuying  method  and  has  to  an  un- 
usual degree  perfected  it.  There 
are  now  literally  hundreds  of  group 
buying  organizations,  especially  in 
the  grocery  field,  which  seem  to  be 
thriving  and  saving  from  5  to  8  per 
cent  on  their  purchases.  These 
group  buying  methods  are  of  a  few 
distinct  sorts: 

1.  Incorporated  group  buying  syn- 
dicates operating  only  for  a  com- 
paratively few  stores. 

2.  Loosely  federated  groups  do- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  buying  for 
the  stores  in  their  groups. 

.">.  Trade  associations. 

4.  Local  federations  of  retailers 
in  only  one  community. 

The  two  fields  most  directly  af- 
fected have  been  groceries  and  dry 
goods,  although  there  are  coopera- 
tive buying  groups  in  many  other 
fields.  Not  long  ago  one  was  pro- 
moted for  the  building  material 
field. 

The  national  advertisers'  interest 
in  this  situation  is  a  significant  one, 
as  it  threatens  to  change  the  face 
of  thi'  whole  selling  problem.  The 
chain  stores  have  centralized  buy- 
ing to  a  sufliciently  wide  extent  to 
put  a  rather  different  complexion  on 
distribution;  but  as  the  entire  field 
becomes  centralized  more  and  more 
it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
old-time  drunimer  or  salesman 
would,  in  time,  l)ocome  obsolete. 
Naturally,  under  such  a  plan  dealer 
stimulation,  the  securing  of  initial 
di.stribution,  and  field  sales  work 
generally  assume  a  character  en- 
tirely strange  to  the  old-time  seller 
of  merchandise.     The  technique   of 


sales  pi-omotion  and  of  sales  man- 
agement also  are  altered.  It  is 
nothing  to  be  feared,  however,  as  it 
is  one  of  those  inevitable  trends  in 
distribution  which  must  come  be- 
cause of  its  contribution  to  the 
reduction  of  distribution  cost. 

The  real  pressure  comes  upon  the 
untrademarked,  unadvertised  line 
of  goods  which  has  nothing  to  offer 
the  group  buyer  except  price.  In 
this  situation  the  group  buyers  very 
often  prefer  private  brand  or  con- 
tract merchandise  or  job  lots,  and, 
therefore,  the  seller  of  goods  who  is 
unknown  to  the  public  is  at  a  very 
serious   disadvantage. 

In  all  likelihood  we  will  now  see 
the  decline  of  the  innumerable 
.small  companies  concentrating  on 
one  article  with  limited  capital  and 
small  resources.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  will  see,  and  are  seeing  today, 
greatly  enlarged  food  corporations 
taking  on  new  products  and  thus 
becoming  owners  of  large  families 
of  products,  each  one  of  which  will 
be  far  more  able  to  cope  with  the 
group  buying  situation. 

NATURALLY,  there  is  decided 
opposition  to  the  group  buying 
development,  and  this  opposition  in- 
variably is  sharpest  from  the  small 
manufacturer  who  gets  little  atten- 
tion from  the  group  buyer.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  large  buying  or- 
ganizations, especially  those  for  de- 
partment store  groups,  give  incredi- 
bly .small  attention  to  salesmen  who 
come  to  interest  them  in  a  new 
article.  Even  well  known  manufac- 
turing concerns  often  experience 
difficulty  in  doing  business  with 
them. 

As  a  sidelight  on  this  matter, 
one  of  these  buying  organiza- 
tions recently  decided  to  eliminate 
the  handshake  between  the  buyer 
and  the  salesman,  viewing  the  ges- 
ture as  wholly  unnecessary  and  even 
insincere  sentimentality.  Such  an 
icy  point  of  view  is  symptomatic  of 
the  extremely  cold  blooded  attitude 
which  the  group  buyer,  constantly 
besieged  by  the  great  press  of  sales- 
men, has  developed.  Old-time  sales- 
manship was  able  to  cope  with  the 
individually  independent  retailer 
because  that  retailer  was  in  most 
cases  of  lesser  mentality  and,   fur- 


thermore, had  more  time  to  listen  to 
salesmen.  The  salesman  now  meets 
a  worried,  hurried,  blase  buyer, 
often  of  a  higher  mentality  than 
himself.  He  has  his  mind  pretty 
well  made  up  as  to  what  he  wants 
or  doesn't  want,  and  most  of  the 
finesse  of  salesmanship  is  brought 
to  naught. 

IN  the  women's  wear  field,  where 
there  are  numbers  of  small  manu- 
factui-ers  without  nationally  known 
trademarks,  resentment  has  been 
particularly  marked.  These  manu- 
facturers base  their  opposition  on 
various  counts.  One  is  because  it 
restricts  sales,  except  within  limits 
on  goods  selected  to  be  featured 
under  various  self-owned  or  private 
brand  labels  by  the  group-buying 
organization.  These  manufacturers 
are  being  compelled,  practically 
without  choice,  to  become  private 
brand  manufacturers,  with  all  the 
dangers  ;ind  hazards  which  any 
student  of  distribution  knows  to  be 
attached  to  private  brand  manufac- 
ture. Price  becomes  stressed  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  important  factors. 
A  manufacturer  with  a  contract 
from  a  group-buying  organization 
may  or  may  not  get  a  renewal,  and 
if  he  does  not,  he  is  back  where  he 
started,  on  a  par  with  a  newly  or- 
ganized manufacturer.  He  is  oper- 
ating a  precarious  treadmill  in  a 
blind  alley. 

As  some  of  these  objectors  to 
group  buying  point  out,  the  success 
of  chain  store  buying  is  in 
no  way  a  real  comparison  between 
other  methods  of  group  buying. 
Chain  stores  operate  under  a  direct- 
owned  system  of  unit  stores,  where- 
as many  group  buyers  represent 
stores  of  different  individualities 
and  operate  a  wholly  different 
scheme  of  group  buying.  Further- 
more, the  chain  store  is  known  to 
have  been  converted  in  recent  years 
to  the  more  extensive  use  of  nation- 
ally advertised  trademark  articles; 
whereas,  the  group  buying  plan  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  device  to  enforce  the 
private  brand  idea  upon  manufactur- 
ers. Instead  of  being  a  cooperative 
mode  of  selling,  whereby  the  stores 
act  as  more  effective  distributors  of 
nationally  manitfactured  and  adver- 
tised goods,  in  many  instances,  they 
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lOWANS  like  to  see  the  news  as  they  read  it.  So  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  maintains  a  staff  of  five  photog- 
raphers working  from  one  of  the  best  equipped  dark  rooms  and 
studios  in  America.  They  make  thousands  of  pictures  of  Iowa 
events  and  people  (over  7,000  in  1925). 

In  addition  amateur  and  professional  photographers  through- 
out the  state  furnish  hundreds  of  pictures.  All  the  world's 
greatest  picture  gathering  agencies  rush  their  products  to  The 
Register  and  Tribune  office.  Every  day  in  the  week,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday,  The  Register  and  Tribune  print  a  multi- 
tude of  pictures,  throbbing  with  life,  thrills  and  human  inter- 
est. Turn  to  any  issue  of  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  see  the  result. 

Giving  Iowa  top-notch  metropolitan  newspapers 
has  built  up  a  remarkable  circulation  of 
170,000  dailv  and  150,000  Sunday  (net  paid)  for 


The   Des   Moines   Register   and   Tribune 


Write  for  these  booklets,  '"''The  Shortest  Route  to  Iowa's  Pockethook''' 
(shows  circulation  in  1,000  Iowa  cities  and  towns),  and  "1926  Iowa  Data 
Book""  (the  most  complete  and  usable  compilation  of  Iowa  market  informa- 
tion ever  available ). 
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Why  Not  Make  an  Editorial 
Layout? 

It  Seems  to  Be  the  Effective  Way  of  Presenting 
Any  Type  of  Merchandise 

By  Louis  C.  Pedlar 


REMEMBER  when  they  used  to 
sing  "Everybody's  Doing  It"? 
Well,  that's  what  is  happening 
now  to  the  editorial  style  of  adver- 
tising page  that  was  first  developed 
some  half  dozen  years  ago  by  the 
Art  Director  of  one  of  the  country's 
leading  agencies. 

This  man  had  exceptionally  good 
taste — a  nice  sense  of  design — and, 
what  was  most  important,  he  took 
his  job  seriously.  He  just  figured 
that  the  art  director  who  made  the 
page  arrangements  for  the  editorial 
department  of  a  publication  could 
do  the  better  looking  job  because 
there  were  not  so  many  units  clam- 
oring for  display  on  the  magazine 
page  as  were  usually  found  on  the 
advertising  page. 

Consider  all  the  many  individual 
items  that  appear  in  almost  any 
page  advertisement.  You  will  find 
that  your  biggest  job,  when  it  comes 
to  making  an  effective  layout,  is  to 
know  just  how  important  each  de- 
tailed element  really  is,  and  just 
what  it  is  worth  in  space  and  dis- 
play. That  is  the  thing  that  should 
be  weighed  carefully.  Sometimes  a 
picture  can  tell  more  than  countless 
words  of  copy — and  then  again  the 
heading  may  tell  the  whole  story 
Some  products  simply  demand 
lengthy  copy  and  others  thrive  on 
the  briefest  presentation.  It's  a 
smart  layout  man  who  knows  how  to 
accept  all  the  variations  and  to  make 
an  interesting  page  every  time. 

You  have  seen  many  advertise- 
ments that  were  going  through  con- 
vulsive agony  when  all  that  was 
needed  to  restore  them  to  full  use- 
fulness was  the  soothing,  smoothing 
hand  of  the  layout  doctor  whose 
emergency  prescription  would  be 
"make  them  simple — which  makes 
them  easy  to  read,  and  consequently 
they  are  easy  to  look  upon." 

Here  are  the  usual  units  that 
hotly  contest  for  supremacy  every 
line  of  space.    Foremost  is  the  illus- 


tration— the  big  major  one,  then  the 
smaller  one,  followed  by  the  heading 
— the  subheading — the  body  type — 
the  captions  under  the  pictures — 
the  inviting  coupon — the  glorified 
picture  of  the  product,  and — of  much 
importance — the  round,  rollicking, 
full  faced  logotype  with  its  jier- 
si.stent  quality  of  making  most  every 


layout  look  somehow  absurdly  wrong. 
I  have  no  idea  of  quarreling  as  to 
whether  the  logotype  should  be 
shown  large,  small  or  not  at  all.  We 
have  met  all  kinds  of  advertisers 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  has 
something  good  to  say  for  each 
variant  of  logotype  size. 

I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  recon- 
cile my  beliefs,  however,  with  the 
securing  of  an  expensive  and  what 
should  be  an  intelligent  drawing 
that  has  been  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  heading  and  text  and  all 
telling  precisely  the  right  story — 
and  then  jamming  a  great  big  logo- 
type, no  matter  how  well  lettered — 
into  the  most  important  position  on 


HERE  arc  two  extremes  in  the 
popular  editorial  page  arrange- 
iiient.s.  They  both  possess  a  high 
degree  of  legibility  and  have  hap- 
pily coordinated  all  the  necessary 
individual  units  that  go  to  make  the 
typical    successful    advertising    page 


the  page  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
if  the  customer  who  was  looking  at 
the  magazine  was  too  busy  to  read 
the  advertisement,  he  would  at  least 
remember  the  name  of  the  product. 

But  if  the  reader  has  a  nose  for 
news,  it's  ju.st  possible  that,  having 
read  the  end  of  the  story,  he 
wouldn't  have  much  interest  in  go- 
ing back  to  the  beginning.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  newer  idea 
of  having  the  layout  with  its  copy 
and  all  other  details  so  well  balanced 
and  interrelated  that  you  just  feel 
that  you  are  missing  something  im- 
portant if  you  don't  read  the  whole 
advertisement. 

That's  the  way  the  agency  art 
director  reasoned  it  out.    He  studied 
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^^^ 


■^> 


HOW  MUCH 


AIL 


— a  term  dcfiiiiiuj  iiiait  that  is 
sure  to  guide  the  business  action 
of  the  men  on  the  receiving  end. 
Usually  material  of  this  nature 
is    ordered,    (purchased,   paid   for. 


^^NY  prospect  of  yours  whose  opinion 
^-^-'  means  much  makes  it  his  business  to  be 
busy  mainly  with  the  things  that  count.  Don't 
expect  him  to  spend  the  best  part  of  his  day 
studying  the  deluge  of  "direct  mail"  showered 
down  upon  him  by  promoters  of  this,  that  and 
everything  else. 

Not  much!  He  has  long  ago  found  a  way  to 
separate  the  trivial  from  the  valuable.  He 
reads  his  business  papers  thouyhtfully  and 
thoroughly,  because  he  wants  their  informa- 
tion and  inspiration — because  he  knows  they 
will  better  his  business.  He  will  read  your 
advertising  in  them  for  the  same  reasons,  in 
the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  results. 

The  directive  influence  of  the  DRY  GOODS 
ECONOMIST  and  MERCHANT-ECON- 
OMIST in  the  "best  stores"  of  every  city  in 


the  country  is  far  greater  than  you  realize — 
until  you  see  it  in  action.  If  you  possibly  can, 
go  to  the  leading  department  stores  in  a  dozen 
or  so  cities  and  find  out  for  yourself.  You'll 
be  surprised — and  convinced  beyond  question. 

When  you  advertise  in  the  Economist  Group, 
you  are  using  real  directive  MAIL.  You  are 
using  it  to  reach  your  biggest  prospects  and 
your  best  business  friends.  Their  resistivity  is 
nil — their  receptivity  infinite. 

The  Economist  Group  (239  IF.  39th  St.,  New 
York — and  principal  cities)  reaches  buyers, 
merchandise  managers  and  other  executives 
in  more  than  30,000  stores  in  more  than  10,000 
cities  and  towns — stores  doing  over  75%  of 
the  total  business  done  in  dry  goods  and  de- 
partment stores  lines.  Tell  and  sell  these  mer- 
chants and  they'll  tell  and  sell  the  millions. 
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What  Type  of  Illustration  for 
the  Catalog  Page? 

By  Ralph  K.  Wadsworth 


A  GLANCE  over  the  catalog 
pages  of  one  of  the  large 
.mail  order  firms  will 
prove  illuminating.  Usually 
two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devot- 
ed to  pictures,  and  the  merchan 
ddse  is  presented  in  such  an  in- 
teresting manner  that  more  than 
likely  you  will  find  yourself  por- 
ing over  the  pages  for  hours. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  given  so  much 
thought  to  the  proper  illustra- 
tion of  each  class  of  goods. 

The  importance  of  employinK 
the  right  art  medium  is  illus- 
trated in  the  experience  of  a  cer- 
tain New  York  retailer.  He 
sent  out  quite  a  number  of 
agents  to  the  small  towns  of 
the  Middle  West  and  supplied 
them  with  a  catalog  of  his  latest 
styles  with  full  descriptions. 

The  proprietor's  personal 
preference  ran  to  photographs, 
possibly  because  he  liked  the  pic- 
tures of  the  pretty  girls.  On 
the  insistence  of  a  mail  order 
expert,  however,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  portray  half  of 
his  coats  and  dresses  in  wash 
drawings.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  he  discovered,  to  his  sur-  ^' 
prise,  that  the  photographs  were  __ 
a  failure  in  selling  and  that  most 
of  his  orders  came  from  the  wash 
drawings.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispar- 
age the  use  of  photographs,  but  in 
this  case  they  were  not  for  him. 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  the 
proper  art  medium  for  illustrations 
you  have  the  following  choice: 

Wash  drawings,  photographs,  oils, 
pen  and  ink.  wood  cuts,  dry  point 
or  charcoal,  crayon  or  pencil. 

As  mail  order  houses  have  found, 
some  treatments  are  better  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  merchandise  than 
others.  It  is  not  possible  to  gener- 
alize. For  fashions,  textiles  and 
most  wearing  apparel,  wash  draw- 
ings have  the  preference.  Where  so 
much  depends  upon  style  line  and 
texture,  the  wash  drawings  have 
certain  advantages  over  a  photo- 
graph. For  example,  a  touch  of  the 
artist's  brush  or  pen  can  give  you 


^l 


\ 


% 


THE  one-eyed  camera  actually  makes 
an  object  appear  smaller  than  it  is, 
while  two  eyes  give  it  depth  and  propor- 
lion.  The  redrawn  tire  illustration  is 
really  the  truer  representation  of  the 
two     tire     illustrations     here     reproduced 


a  style  line  that  would  require  hours 
of  careful  fitting  on  the  part  of  the 
dressmaker  or  careful  retouching  on 
the  part  of  the  air-brush  man. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  you 
will  find  practically  all  the  larger 
mail  order  houses  employing  wash 
drawings  for  their  garments  and 
textiles.  Those  who  do  use  photo- 
graphs usually  have  them  heavily 
retouched  in  order  to  straighten  out 
the  lines  or  to  show  details. 

Sometimes  you  can  employ  a  pho- 
tograph as  a  basis  for  obtaining  un- 
usual effects  in  wash  drawings.  To 
secure  action  in  a  figure  or  unusual 
poses  or  high  lights,  many  studios 
first  take  a  carefully  posed  photo- 
graph and  then  copy  the  principal 
features  into  their  wash  drawings. 
Photographs  are  almost  indispens- 
able in  reproducing  millinery,  even 


where  a  complete  wash  drawing 
is  later  made. 

Retail  stores  employ  pen  and 
ink  illustrations  for  their  retail 
store  advertising  in  newspapers, 
but  for  selling  a  garment  or 
dress  goods  from  a  picture,  pen 
and  ink  has  always  proved  a 
failure.  On  the  other  hand, 
carefully  worked  up  pen  and 
ink  drawings  are  successfully 
employed  for  the  sale  of  fur- 
niture and  other  "still  life" 
items.  Where  this  is  done  plenty 
of  shading  is  employed  to  give 
"body"  to  the  item  portrayed. 

Years  ago  wood  cuts  were 
quite  generally  used  in  general 
advertising,  but  you  can  search 
the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  today  almost  in  vain  for  any 
examples.  Some  advertising 
agencies  occasionally  employ 
them  to  obtain  some  unusual 
effects. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  the  big  mail  order 
houses  are  today  the  largest  cus- 
tomers of  wood  cut  studios  in 
the  country.  They  employ  wood 
cuts  for  the  illustration  of  such 
items  as  furniture,  cutlerj-, 
glassware,  certain  types  of  jew- 
_  elry,  and  groceries,  largely  be- 
cause of  their  good  printing 
qualities  on  cheap  paper. 

It  is  for  the  reproduction  of 
"still  life"  objects  that  photographs 
have  their  inning.  Carefully  re- 
touched by  the  air-brush  man,  they 
are  successfully  employed  every- 
where for  the  illustration  of  millin- 
ery, jewelry,  china  and  merchandise 
of  a  similar  character. 

In  the  mail  order  field  oils  are  too 
costly  for  general  reproduction  and 
are  usually  confined  to  catalog  cov- 
ers. Dry  point,  crayon,  charcoal  or 
pencil  are  not  relied  upon  to  illus- 
trate the  merchandise  itself,  but  are 
often  of  practical  benefit  in  show- 
ing the  background  or  suggesting 
uses.  A  good  example  of  the  use  of 
pencil  and  dry  point  was  employed 
by  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company's 
stove  department  one  season  in  a 
very  clever  manner.     Instead  of  il- 
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Here  is  a  national 
advertising  medium 
available  EVERY  WEEK- 


QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY! 

IT  is  easy  to  select  a  few  mediums  which  will  give  a  small  quality  circulation.  In  the 
MAGAZINE  SECTION  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  New  York  Times  an  advertiser  can  place 
his  advertising  messages  every  week  in  600,000  homes  before  people  who  are  the. social  and 
business  leaders  of  their  communities.  The  circulation  of  the  Magazine  Section  is  a  compre- 
hensive cross-section  of  the  best  homes  in  America. 


HIGH    RETURNS  AND  LOW  COSTS 


Advertisers  who  have  used  the  MAGAZINE  SECTION  ha\e  made  a  very  high  average  of  direct 
sales  from  copy  placed  in  each  issue.  Advertisers  who  use  coupons  or  key  numbers  in  their  copy 
find  the  Magazine  Section  productive.  At  $1.10  a  line  (less  on  contract)  an  advertiser  can 
obtain  every  week  an  audience  of  the  readers  of  600,000  copies — readers  who  have  shown  them- 
selves responsive  to  quality  advertising  appeal. 


GOOD    WILL    AND    DIRECT    SALES 


Advertisements  in  the  Magazine  Section  are  subject  to  investigation  before  publication,  and 
fraudulent  or  misleading  copy  is  declined.  A  recent  questionnaire  to  Times  readers  showed 
that  56%  of  those  addressed  had  answered  advertisements  in  the  Magazine  Section. 


MAGAZINE    SECTION 

of  the 

N  EW     YORK    TIMES 

[Sunday  Edition] 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

©^Bodkins 


RECENTLY  I  listened  to  an  actor 
rehearse  the  lines  of  his  "big 
-  scene."  As  the  phrases  came 
tumbling  from  his  lips  in  rapid  fire 
succession  I  couldn't  help  smiling.  The 
stuff  sounded  melodramatic  to  the  point 
of  being  burlesque.  The  actor  smiled 
too,  a  bit  ruefully.  "I  know.  Sounds 
pretty  mushy.  Well,  here's  hoping  the 
audience  doesn't  laugh.  If  they  do, 
fiood  night  to  the  scene!" 

Next  night  I  saw  the  play  open. 
The  audience  didn't  laugh.  They  wept. 
J  found  myself  sitting  up  straight  in 
any  seat  and  swallowing  hard.  This 
was  no  actor  speaking  his  part.  It  was 
a  man  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
And  the  glib  words  of  the  night  before 
now  seemed  to  well  up  from  the  very 
depths  of  his  heart.  Yet  I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  same  lines,  spoken  by  the 
same  man — but  now  they  tvere  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  play. 

Surely  play-acting  is  not  the  only 
profession  where  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  a  thing  to  put  it 
over.  In  business  every  organization 
has  its  message  of  service  to  "get 
across"  to  the  public,  and  not  merely 
the  members  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment, but  every  member,  from  the  Big 
Chief  down  to  the  office  boy,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  of  that  message. 
Each  must  play  his  "part"  and  be  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  it 
that  the  public  well  feel — not  that  the 
role    of    cooperation    and    courtesy    is 

merely  asumed but  "Here  is  service" 

— and  will  applaud  with  Good  Will  and 
patronage. 

House  organ  editors  please  copy! 
— 8-pt— 

I  commend  to  copy-wrriters  (would-be 
and  otherwise)  a  recently  published 
book  of  some  945  short  pieces  of  copy. 
Each  little  advertisement  is  compact, 
colorful  and,  above  all,  candid.  The 
book  is  replete  with  atmosphere  and 
personality — and  has  just  a  dash  of 
humor.  It  intrigues  and  it  invites  con- 
fidence. In  short,  it  is  real  "selling" 
literature. 

The  book  to  which  I  refer  is  Roses, 
:a  catalog  by  Bobbink  &  Atkins. 

This  from  the  introduction:  "It  has 
■been  asked  of  us  why  we  grow  so  many 
different  Roses  when,  obviously,  it 
"Would  be  more  profitable  to  curtail  the 
Tiumber  of  varieties  and  concentrate 
our  selling  power  upon  a  short  list  of 
well-tried  sorts.  .  .  .  We  love  Roses, 
as  well  as  grow  Roses!" 

Obviously.  Otherwise  how  could  they 
describe  something  like  945  species  and 


give  to  practically  each  one  a  distinct 
personality?  The  catalog  first  gives 
the  name  of  the  rose  and  the  grower's 
description  and  then  adds  a  paragraph 
of  its  own.  I  deem  it  well  worth  the 
space  to  quote  from  a  few,  for  this  in- 
deed is  Truth  in  Advertising — and 
Truth  that  carries  conviction  and 
makes  sales. 

An  intensely  interesting  Rose,  the  first 
lif  the  Fernet  yellow  strain.  Its  foliage 
spots,   its  canes   often  die   back,   its 


A  Rose  of  unique  coloring  and  very  at- 
tractive form,  but  it  is  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects. It  requires  considerable  skill  to 
grow  it  well,  and  will  only  disappoint  the 
beginner.     A   connoisseur's    Rose. 

The  correct  name  of  this  variety  is  La 
Rose  de  la  Mme.  Raymond  Poincare — 
which    is   unreasonable, 

A    beautiful    Rose    which    has   been    over- 
looked.    Its  foliage   is  weak — but  there  are 
jlar    oi 


popular    ones    with    worse. 

One  of  those  dependable  sorts  which 
without  being  striking  in  any  way,  helps 
keep  color   in   the   garden  at  all   limes. 


I  have  long  wondered  if  some  skillful 
writer  could  not  manage  to  balance  the 
shortcomings  of  a  product  against  its 
good  points  to  make  the  latter  stand 
out  the  more  effectively.  And  here  it  is 
done! 

— S-pt— 

In  my  humble  judgment  Tony  Sarg 
has  done  something  to  get  excited  about 
in  this  line  drawing  of  the  new  Para- 


mount Building,  New  York,  which  is 
being  used  in  the  current  newspaper 
advertisements  of  this  building.  News- 
paper advertising  illustration  at  its 
best,  I  call  it — refreshing  in  perspec- 
tive, distinctive  in  treatment,  interesting 
in  detail,  wonderfully  printable,  and 
tremendously  inspiring  in  conception — 
"From  the  airways  of  the  World!" 

Oh;  that  we  might  have  more  adver- 
tising illustration  so  far  above  the  level 
of  mediocrity! 

— 8-pt.— 

Ed  Howe  observes  in  his  well-known 
monthly,  "He  who  knows  his  commun- 
ity, knows  the  world."     Ed  Howe  is  a 


ofthcHorU       Vxjy-'*^ 


Wise  man. 


B-pt- 


Every  so  often  I  practically  stop 
reading  for  a  while,  and  of  all  the 
things  I  do  or  refrain  from  doing,  I 
regard  this  as  perhaps  the  most  bene- 
ficial. 

Reading  is  indeed  a  virtue  and  a 
necessity,  nor  would  I  in  the  least  be- 
little its  value.  But  as  Emerson  so 
wisely  put  it,  "I  had  better  never  see 
a  book  than  be  warped  by  its  attrac- 
tion clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and 
made  a  satellite  instead  of  a  system." 

And  so,  when  I  find  myself  becom- 
ing too  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
books  I  am  reading,  or  by  the  writers 
in  periodicals,  I  say  to  myself,  "Bod- 
kins, it  is  high  time  you  stopped  read- 
ing and  did  a  bit  of  thinking  and  spec- 
ulating on  your  own  account." 

How  refreshing  it  is,  for  a  change, 
to  look  at  things  and  people  and  events 
through  one's  own  eyes,  instead  of 
through  those  of  professional  thinkers 
and  writers!  And  how  stimulating  to 
arrive  at  an  idea  or  a  deduction  that 
is  at  variance  with  what  these  profes- 
sional thinkers  and  writers  have  set 
forth  on  printed  pages! 

Truly,  I  think  it  would  be  almost  as 
effective  as  a  vacation  if,  about  once 
in  a  six-month,  each  of  us  would  stop 
reading  altogether  for  a  period  of  a 
week,  and  depend  wholly  upon  our  own 
observation  and  cogitations.  I've  never 
carried  the  experiment  quite  that  far, 
but  I  am  minded  to  do  so.  Who  will 
join  me? 


April  7, 
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J  Copy  for  Any  Advertising 
Executive  on  Request — 

CONSUMER  ANALYSIS  oj  the  GREATER  MILWAUKEE  MARKET 


VOL.  II — Radio — Musical  Instruments — Automobiles 


"We  want  you  to  know,"  writes  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Schilling,  Managing  Editor 
of  The  Radio  Dealer,  "that  your  radio 
survey  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
thorough  summaries  of  the  radio 
trade  ever  compiled.  This  survey  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  every  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  in  the  field  of 
radios  and  radio  accessories." 

The  1926  Consumer  Analysis  of  The 
Greater  Milwaukee  Market,  covers 
the  buying  habits  of  Greater  Milwau- 
kee consumers  for  the  year  of  1925. 

This  is  an  accurate  and  authentic  sur- 
vey— the  fifth  annual  presentation  of 
its  kind  made  by  the  Merchandising 
and  Research  Bureau  of  The  Milwau- 


kee Journal.  4,000  certified  ques- 
tionnaires, personally  filled  by  a  se- 
lected list  of  housewives  and  consti- 
tuting a  true  cross  section  of  all 
Greater  Milwaukee  families,  form  the 
basis  of  compilation. 

Volume  II,  covering  Radio,  Musical 
Instruments  and  Automobiles,  is  now 
ready  for  mailing  to  interested  sales 
and  advertising  executives.  This  vol- 
ume, surveying  one  of  the  country's 
richest  and  most  stable  markets,  is  well 
worth  your  most  careful  attention,  if 
you  are  interested  in  any  one  of  these 
three  lines. 

The  quantity  is  limited.  Write  at 
once — on  your  letterhead. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


FIRST— hy  Merit 
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Aoril  7.  1926 


Sand  in  Their  Shoes 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   20J 


If  you  are  as  ignorant  as  I  was 
when  I  first  came  to  Florida,  it  may 
be  proper  for  me  to  say  that  the 
term  "over-ride,"  as  nearly  as  I  can 
discover,  is  a  short  expression  mean- 
ing a  percentage  of  gross  profits. 
Instead  of  accepting  a  salary,  re- 
taining fee,  or  piece-work  method  ol 
compensation,  you  agree  to  prepare 
the  advertising  and  act  as  general 
service  man  and  advisor  for  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 
This  percentage  constitutes  your 
"over-ride." 

THE  "over-ride"  has  been  a  great 
source  of  income  for  the  adver- 
tising man,  in  its  day,  in  Florida. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
advertising  men  first  on  the  job 
down  here  have  taken  out,  in  "pay 
dirt,"  more  in  a  single  season  than 
they  had  ever  made  before  in  sev- 
eral years  of  constant  labor  at  the 
same  general  tasks  up  Noi-th. 

Let  us  hope  they  held  on  to  at 
least  some  of  these  profits,  but  did 
not  hold  on  too  long  to  the  "over- 
ride" system  of  payment  for  ser- 
vices rendered. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  very  safe 
to  predict  that  the  day  of  this  per- 
centage plan  of  remuneration  for 
advertising  men  in  Florida  has 
passed.  This  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  the  man  who  has  not  large 
credit  and  no  small  amount  of  ne- 
gotiable assets  (aside  from  his 
talents)  is  demanding  a  weekly 
stipend,  at  least  a  drawing  account. 
And  he  is  wise.  The  other  reason 
is  that  the  buyers  of  advertising 
have    also    learned    a    few    things, 


though  as  a  rule  they  still  have  much 
to  learn. 

What  these  advertisers  have 
learned,  or,  rather,  are  learning,  is 
that  the  publishing  of  a  florid  an- 
nouncement that  lots  are  for  sale  no 
longer  brings  hordes  of  eager, 
greedy  buyers,  overwhelming  them 
with  cash  payments. 

TODAY  the  selling  of  a  lot  has 
become  an  event.  At  least,  a 
minor  event.  And  the  seller  does  not 
feel  inclined  to  hand  out  so  carelessly 
a  share  of  his  pickings  to  some  chap 
who  has  written  an  advertisement 
for  him.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  as  is  com- 
monly recognized,  the  majority  of 
real  estate  men  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  basic  principles  of  adver- 
tising to  be  able  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  copy. 

Advertising  men  have  done  much 
for  Florida.  They  have  done  much 
to  Florida.  They  have  done  much 
with  Florida,  and  in  Florida.  In  a 
very  true  sense  they  have  made 
Florida  famous.  Many  of  them  have 
not  gone  unrewarded.  Many  have 
not  received  the  rewards  they  de- 
served.    Many    more    have    not    re- 


ceived the  rewards  they  think  they 
deserve.  All  of  them,  of  us,  favor 
the  appearance  of  prosperity,  even 
when  the  real  thing  is  a  bit  fickle. 

Then  who  can  blame  a  chap  if, 
when  writing  to  friends  back  North 
who  have  "kidded"  him  about  going 
to  Florida,  he  declares  that  "adver- 
tising men  down  here  are  cleaning 
up  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,"  and 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  is 
among  those  present? 

Perhaps  he  did  clean  up  that 
much  for  a  day,  for  several  days; 
possibly  for  weeks.  Undoubtedly 
some  did.  But  I  say  did,  and  the 
emphasis  should  be  considered  as 
bearing  upon  the  past  tense  instead 
of  upon  any  attempt  at  verification 
of  the  fact. 

THERE  is  much  money  in  Florida, 
and  more  is  coming  here.  All  the 
anti-propaganda  which  can  be 
printed  and  talked  can't  stop  the 
flow  of  money  and  people  to  this 
state.  This  flow  can't  be  stopped 
because  Florida  has  something,  in 
fact  several  things,  to  oiTer  that  are 
as  hard  to  find  in  most  of  these 
United  States  as  they  are  desired  by 
most  of  the  people  in  those   States. 


mood   &    UndeTwood 


GREEDY  men.  mositly  Northerners,  have  prevented  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  from  getting  in  touch  with 
the  real  charm  that  is  Florida.  And  the  natives  have  been 
inspired  to  follow  the  example.  Yet  all  the  exploiting,  all 
the  deals  and  propaganda  of  real  estate  men  and  advertising 
men.  cannot  subtract  one  jot  from  the  basic  worth  that  puts 
Florida    beyond   the    competition    of    most    Northern    States 
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NTJ  1  his  advcrtisenieiit  is  one  of  a  series  appealing  as  a  full  page  in 
•  tJ»  The  Enquirer.  Each  advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnati  suburh. 
by  describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of  that  suburb;  in  each  adver- 
tisement,  too,   The  inquirer's   coverage   of   the   district  is   shown. 
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Mrs^  Wyoming 

♦  ♦  to  whom  living  is  an  art 


npHE  critic  who  claims  the  art  of 
■^  living  is  dead  should  visit  Mrs. 
Wyoming  in  her  model  community. 
He  would  quickly  revise  his  opinion. 
For  .   .   . 

Just  take  a  snapshot  of  Mrs.  Wyo- 
ming's home :  How  happy  the  choice 
of  decorations  and  furniture!  Every- 
thing tasteful.  Everything  correct. 
No  need  to  tell  you  Mrs.  Wyoming 
is  a  modern  woman  and  an  efficient 
housekeeper. 

But  glance  at  the  library  table.  A 
program  of  last  night's  Symphony. 
A  golf  card  with  three  par  holes. 
Books,  magazines  and  a  bridge  tally. 
No  need  to  tell  you  of  the  busy  life 
that  Mrs.  Wyoming  leads. 


-And  no  need  to  ask,  Mr.  Advertiser, 
if  you  desire  Mrs.  Wyoming  as  a 
patron.  She  has  money  to  spend, 
and  she  spends  it. 

But — how  can  you  reach  this  most 
desirable  prospect?  What  medium 
will  carry  your  advertising  message 
into  her  home?  The  Enquirer  is 
delivered  every  morning  to  439  of 
the  742  residence  buildings  of  this 
smart  suburb. 

Besides,  Mr.  Advertiser,  this  En- 
quirer circulation  is  home-delivered 
at  an  hour  when  Mrs.  Wyoming  is 
at  leisure.  You  talk  to  her  when  she 
has  time  and  the  desire  to  listen — 
before,  not  after,  her  shopping  trip! 


Chicago 
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''Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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DISPLAYOLOGY 


ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPAIVY 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

New  York  Office:  Room  414,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg.,  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  Street 

DISPLAYOLOGISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST—  One   who  designs   and   executes  display  materiaki   that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  compels  attention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy 
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Give  the  Iroduct 
a  Chance 

T^EW  good  products  fail  if  they  are  given  a  chance  to 
>L  succeed.     The  right  chance  includes   proper    sales- 
manship, sufficient  advertising,  and  a  method  of  pack- 
aging  that  not  only  creates  attention   but    causes  the 
product  to  be  remembered. 

We  are  specialists  in  the  latter  phase  of  merchandis- 
ing—displayologists. 

Hundreds  of  products  have  gone  forward  to    success 
as  the  result  of  packages  which  we  have  designed  and 
executed.     A  clientele  comprising  such  companies   as 
Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Company,  Huyler's, 
Hickok  Belt  Company,  Putnam  Knitting  Mills,  Pom- 
peian  Massage  Cream  Company,  and  scores  of  others 
bear  testimony  to  the  character  of  our  service. 

An  Alderman-Fairchild  Displayologist  will  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  your  plant,  inspecting  your 
line,  and  suggesting  ways  and  means  whereby  the  pro- 
duct will  be  given  a  better  chance  as  the  result  of  a  bet- 
ter package.     Of  course,  there  is  no  obligation  on  your 
part  unless  you  tell  us  to  go  ahead. 

^;^^^^^^^ 
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ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPANV 

ROCHrL.STER.N.V. 

New  York  Office:  Room  414,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg  ,  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  Street 

DISPLAYOLOGISTS 


DISPLAYOLOGIST—  One    who   designs    and    execi 
exhibit  Eoods  in  a  manner  that  compels  attention  anc 


display    materials    that 
jses  the  beholder  to  buy 
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be 


T  isn't  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the 
seed  catalog  that  determines  how  soon 
you'll  need  to  replant  your  garden. 


It's  whether  the  seeds  you  plant  produce 
short-lived  annuals  or  hardy  perennials. 


It  isn't  the  glowing  phrases  of  the  agency 
representative  which  decides  whether  its 
service  will  stand  the  test  of  a  renewal. 


When  selecting  an  agency  find  out  for 
yourself  whether  or  not  its  accounts  are 
hardy  perennials. 


ZTTIii 


Po^wers  -Hou-se 

Advertising 

HANNA   BUILDING   ^   ^    CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


These  desirable  qualities 
summed  up  as  conditions  conducive  lo 
simplified  living.  That  does  not  mean 
that  hvmg  is  cheap  in  Florida  today,  or 
that  it  is  especially  restful  in  most  in- 
stances. But  these  hardships  are  due 
to  the  greed  of  men,  chiefly  Northern- 
ers who  have  come  here  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  money.  We  have 
prevented  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  from  getting  in  touch  with  the 
real  charm  that  is  Florida.  And  we  have 
inspired  the  natives  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample and  boost  prices  on  everything 
j  from  mules  to  young  alligators.  In- 
I  stead  of  serving  wisely  the  people  who 
I  pour  into  this  state,  helping  them  to 
tind  its  very  great  rewards  to  visitors, 
and  taking  a  fair  profit  for  the  service, 
we  have  done  everything  but  actually 
grab  at   their  purses. 

ET     while     advertising     may     use 


Florida's 


assets   to   lure   people   to 


Marsh  K.  Po« 


,  Jr.,  V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rielev.  Sec'y 


this  state,  neither  the  advertising  man 
nor  the  real  estate  man  can  add  or 
subtract  one  jot  or  one  tittle  to  or  from 
the  basic  worth  that  puts  Florida  be- 
yond the  competition  of  most  northern 
States. 

It  is  with  these  advantages  you  must 
deal  if  you  would  form  any  opinion  of 
accuracy  concerning  the  future  of  Flor- 
ida, and  particularly  the  future  of  it 
as  a  place  for  advertising  men.  Flor- 
ida's fine  substitute  for  a  special  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing  System   is   a   marvellous   union   of 

soil,    landscape,    coasts    and    climate 

basic  values  that  neither  greed  nor 
pessimism  can  kill. 

Many  of  the  advertising  men  in 
work  down  here  today  are  laboring  un- 
der severe  handicaps.  They  must  do 
the  whole  job.  There  is  no  layout  man 
to  call  in,  no  type  expert  to  consult, 
no  art  department  to  stage-set  the 
copy,  no  engraving  department  to  fig- 
ure out  screens,  and  to  the  securing  of 
cuts,  no  accounting  department  to  take 
care  of  charges,  no  checking  depart- 
ment to  look  after  insertions,  no  space 
buyer  to  get  the  best  terms  and  to 
analyze  media.  In  short,  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  advertising  man  except  one 
pair  of  hands  and  one  brain. 

Even  that  does  not  conclude  the 
working  problems  of  the  advertising 
man  in  Florida.  Seeing  proofs  in  ad- 
vance of  insertion,  getting  stated  posi- 
tion of  any  kind,  even  as  to  the  section 
of  the  paper  in  which  your  carefully 
worked  out  text  will  appear;  these  are 
requests  that  might,  in  most  cases,  be 
just  as  successfully  made  to  a  stone 
image.  I  have  seen  the  advertisement 
of  an  amusement  park  stock  oflFering 
crowded  into  a  page  which  carried  noth- 
ing else  but  church  notices.) 

If  you  don't  get  your  copy  in  on 
time,  or  as  soon  as  a  paper  decides  to 
send  a  section  of  its  Sunday  edition 
to  press,  you  may  find  the  advertise- 
ment you  ran  a  week  or  two  before 
repeated  without  warning.  In  the 
event  that  your  copy  is  late  and  no 
mat  available,  some  one  around  the 
publication's  oflice  with  a  fancy  for 
WTiting  "ads"  (a  filthy  term)  will"  dash 
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D  S?  C  Paper  ^  and  the  Artist 


The  artist's  unhersal  medium  is — 
paper.  He  may  worlc  with  marble,  ivory 
or  canvas — but  if  his  skill  is  such  thai 
the  world  clamors  to  see,  his  final 
medium  will  be  paper  and  printers'  ink. 

And  he  will  properly  ask  of  that  paper 
the  same  things  he  asks  of  any  other 
medium  for  his  art — permanence,  re- 
sponsi\eness,  compliance  to  the  mood  of 
his  particular  subject. 


])  o  C  papers  are  fine  papers.  But 
they  ha\e  the  quality  of  enhancing 
whatever  is  printed  on  them,  rather  than 
emphasizing  their  own  beauty.  They  are 
an  ideal  medium  for  tiie  artist  in  pic- 
tures, the  artist  in  type,  the  artist  in 
printed  selling. 

There  are  twenty  standard  D  ^  C 
lines,  coated,  uncoated  and  cover  papers, 
all  economically  suited  to  their  purpose. 


DILL ^  ,COI.LINS 

iSHaster  SUak^s  ">!^^  ofTriniin^  Papers 


1 


List  of  Dill  ^  Collins  Co.'s  distributers  and  their  offices 


Atlanta — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Baltimore — J.  Francis  Hock  £i  Co. 
Boston— John  Carter  'J  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  Union  Paper  ii  Twine  Company 
Chicago— The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  15  Woods  Company 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  W  Twine  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H.— John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit— The  Union  Paper  c5  Twine  Co. 
Hartford — John  Carter  W  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Bermingham,  Little  tf  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  ii  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NewYorkCity — Marquardt.BlakeyDecker.Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  ^  Wright  Paper  Co. 


New  York  City— M.  £^  F.  Schlosser 
Omah.-v — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia- Riegel  y  Co..  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  Ei?  Woods  Company 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  li  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Sacramento,  Calif. — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Seattle,  Wash.— Carter,  Rice  is  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  W  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
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Dairymen's  League 

Nevvs 
Circulation 


(?rapli  showing 

the  Relative  Circulation 

of  Dairy  Papers  in  the 

"NewYorkCityMiJkShed' 

Only  ONE  Dairy  Paper 

Really  Covers  This  Market 

An  examination  of  the  circulation  statements  will  show  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Dairymen's  League  News  is  about  three  times  the  combined 
circulation  of  the  two  leading  dairy  papers  in  the  same  territory. 

The  "News"  is  the  dairy  paper  of  the  Ea^,  edited  by  Ea^ern  men  to 
meet  the  particular  dairy  problems  that  face  our  farmers  who  rely  chiefly 
on  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  in  Eastern  markets. 

The  "News'^  Is  Farmer  Owned 

The  subscribers  to  the  Dairymen's  League  News  feel  a  proprietary 
intereA  in  the  paper  which  they  themselves  e^ablished.  Since  the  average 
inveAment  of  every  member  in  the  League  is  about  $200,  this  intere^  is 
ac?live  and  concrete. 

Almo^  without  exception,  the  readers  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
News  are  adively  intereifted  in  dairying.  The  average  herd  per  member 
numbers  sixteen  cows,  assuring  a  sub^antial  income  from  milk,  which  is 
supplemented  through  the  sale  of  poultry  and  other  crops. 

National  advertising  has  its  advantages,  but  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
"New  York  City  Milk  Shed"  can  be  economically  reached  only  through 
the  one  outstanding  Ea^ern  dairy  paper.  The  line  rate  is  low — 50c — and 
the  returns  are  so  gratifying,  that  the  "News"  is  carrying  a  steadily  in- 
creasing lineage. 

A   request  will  bring  you  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


40%    of  the  F 


«The  I 
Dairy  i 
Paper 

of  the 

New  \brk  City 
Milk  Shed" 


off  his  idea  of  what  should  be  said,  in- 
stead of  getting  you  on  the  telephone 
and  telling  you  time  is  short. 

As  for  misprints,  words,  sentences, 
names,  addresses,  even  prices  being- 
juggled  in  composition — what  of  it? 
You  can  always  explain  the  matter  to 
anyone  who  asks.  When  you  complain, 
you  may  be  told  this  is  a  good  way  to- 
check  up  on  the  pulling  power  of  the 
publication.  But  seemingly  all  Florida 
publications  are  read  here.  This  is  a 
fact.  You  may  tear  your  hair  at  mis- 
takes but  your  copy  is  read. 

WHILE  these  handicaps  are  dail.v 
facing  the  advertising  men  in 
Florida  and  are  turning  them  into 
philosophers  or  gamblers  according  to 
their  tastes,  the  press  of  this  state  has 
a  record  of  accomplishment  that  is 
stupendous. 

A  wilderness  becomes  a  toviTi  site,  a 
town  site  a  town,  a  town  a  city,  a  cit.y 
a  metropolis,  all  over  night.  This  is 
accomplished  by  real  estate  men,  plus 
advertising  men.  The  busiest  people 
in  the  community,  except  the  real 
estate  folks,  are  the  newspaper  people. 
Theirs  is  the  most  complex  task  of  all. 
They  have  to  produce  metropolitan 
dailies  with  men  and  equipment  in- 
tended to  produce  country  weeklies. 
The  equipment  may  be  built  up,  and  it 
has  been  built  up  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. In  fact,  model  plants  are  re- 
placing the  old  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  frequently  housed  in  buildings  of 
which  the  walls  and  upper  floors  are 
still  in  process  of  construction. 

These  papers  have  been  forced  to  ex- 
pand. Often  against  the  better  judg- 
ment of  their  ovioiers.  Advertising  has 
forced  this  expansion.  Much  of  this 
advertising  was  not  solicited,  was  not 
wanted.  But  the  taking  of  one  man's 
copy  and  the  refusal  of  another's,  no 
matter  if  the  paper  was  already  filled 
to  bursting,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
discrimination.  So  to  meet  the  adver- 
tising requirements  of  all  comers  the 
papers  have  expanded  to  the  confusion 
of  all  concerned. 

It  is  thus  expanded,  rather  than  ex- 
pansive situation  with  which  the  adver- 
tising man  has  had  to  deal.  And  where 
has  he  been  able  to  closet  himself  to 
commune  in  solitude  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  material  that  will  beat 
all  the  other  real  estate  advertisements 
in  that   issue  ? 

What  has  become  of  the  advertising 
men  who  came  to  Florida?  Was  that 
what  I  started  out  to  disclose?  Im- 
possible! Nobody  knows.  I  don't 
even  know  what  ha^  become  of  my- 
self.    But  I'm  glad  I  came. 

Emanui'l  Klein  handler 

Formerly  with  the  George  L.  Dyer 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.. 
is  now  associated  with  Irwin  Jordan 
Rose  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  account  executive. 

Irving  R.  Parsons 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of   The  New   York   Telegiam. 
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Wliy  Quarrel  with 
Account  Turnover? 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  27] 

can  or  should  permanently  hold  bus- 
ness,  and  that  the  real  remedy  for  ac- 
count-switching is  not  propaganda  or 
sermonizing,  but  a  possibility  within 
the  powers  of  the  agency  itself.  That 
is  making  itself  invulnerable  on  the 
account. 

The  agency,  in  all  conscience,  has  no 
valid  appeal  to  any  court  of  record 
but  that  of  its  own  record.  Until  the 
agency  recognizes  this  inescapable 
axiom  and  applies  the  remedy  on  its 
own  person,  no  great  reduction  in  turn- 
over is  probable.  The  only  hold  on  an 
account  that  is  a  throttle-hold  is  the  in- 
spiration in  the  client-cranium  of  a 
healthy  fear  of  straying  from  the  fold. 
Try  it". 

One  mistake  which  I  believe  is  com- 
monly made  by  the  advertising  world 
at  large,  when  an  account  suddenly 
flits,  is  that  of  hasty  and  uninformed 
judgment.  The  casual  bystander  can 
ill  afford  to  reach  a  verdict,  and  pub- 
lish it,  when  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  the  circumstances.  The  change  ap- 
parently most  unmotivated  may  have 
plenty  of  warrant  and  plenty  of  diag- 
nosis behind  it.  Decidedly,  a  bill  of 
wrongs  against  the  discarded  agency 
and  a  brief  for  the  new  one,  written  by 
the  client,  would  be  in  many  cases  docu- 
ments of  intensely  educational  (not  to 
say  interesting)  disclosures.  All  of  us 
would  love  to  see  them. 

But  the  entire  agitation  against  the 
"wobbly"  account  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  campaign  conducted  on  the  shifting 
sands.  The  average  account  of  the  av- 
erage itinerancy  is  not  a  practitioner 
of  infidelity,  any  more  than  Lucrece 
can  be  said  to  have  committed  adultery. 
No  agency  is  perennially  entitled  to  a 
mortgage  on  its  accounts.  Advertising 
has  no  connection  with  government 
pensions.  Possession  may  be  nine 
points  of  some  mythical  lex  Arcadiae, 
but  no  agency  is  going  to  have  nine 
lives  or  nine  chances  on  any  account 
alive  and  kicking.  (And  the  fact  it  is 
kicking  may  be  a  healthier  index  for 
the  agency  business  generally  than  if  it 
had  pedal  paralysis).  Agency  merit, 
and  not  an  artificial  code  of  ethics,  is 
going  to  put  salt  on  the  tail  of  that 
vara  avis — the  account  which  will  "go 
no  more  a-roving." 


Filing  Equipment  Bureau 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  corporation 
which  has  been  organized  in  Boston  to 
establish  a  business  service  involving 
the  production  of  filing  equipment  of 
every  sort  and  the  maintenance  of  effi- 
cient personal  service.  The  business 
and  equipment  of  the  Boston  Index 
Card  Co.  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
new  organization.  C.  H.  Cobb,  presi- 
dent of  the  new  concern,  and  R.  H. 
Charlton,  treasurer,  were  both  until 
recently  with  the  Library  Bureau.  The 
Kenyon  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  will  direct 
the  advertising. 


The 

net  paid 
average 
circulation 
of  the 
Sunday 
Detroit  Times 
for  the  past 
six  months 
was  in  excess 
of  300,000. 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Who  Can  Explain? 

THERE  is  now  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  a  series  of  large  ad- 
vertisements, the  text  of  which  is 
printed  over  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany. 

These  advertisements  relate,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  current  controversy  as  to 
the  projected  raise  in  telephone  rates. 
I  use  the  word  "presume,"  because  I 
have  not  read  the  advertisements  in 
question,  nor  am  I  likely  to  read  them. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  any  representa- 
tions made  by  the  president  of  a  great 
corporation,  touching  upon  a  moot  ques- 
tion of  serious  financial  consequence, 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  shrewdly  and 
expertly  prepared  brief  for  the  interests 
he  represents.  I  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  an  unbiased  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue. 

But  here  emerges  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. Do  I  mean,  do  I  really  feel,  that 
if  the  telephone  company's  advertise- 
ments were  written  by  a  professional 
copy-writer,  and  put  forth  by  the  com- 
pany's advertising  agents,  I  should  ac- 
cept them  as  a  trustworthy  statement 
of  facts?  Would  I  give  them  a  confi- 
dence and  a  credence  which  I  refuse  to 
extend  to  the  signed  statements  of  the 
president  of  the  company?  If  so,  why? 
If  all  this  were  merely  a  matter  of 
my  personal  reactions,  it  would  be  of 
no  special  importance.  But  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  these  reactions  are  far 
from  unique.  A  large  section  of  the 
public  now  accepts  as  trustworthy  the 
statements  made  in  the  familiar  type 
of  commercial  and  corporation  adver- 
tisements it  sees  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers;  and  shares  my  feeling  of 
skepticism  as  to  the  unprejudiced  ac- 
curacy of  signed  statements  by  of- 
ficials of  the  same  firms  or  corpora- 
tions. 

It  is  futile  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  this  attitude.  We  all  know  that  if  a 
professional  copy-writer  should  pre- 
pare this  telephone  series — basing  his 
work,  as  he  would,  upon  the  ex  parte 
brief  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  tele- 
phone company — his  copy  would  bring 
out  and  drive  home  every  statement 
and  argument  that  brief  contained. 
Doubtless  he  would  contrive  to  make 
out  a  better  case  for  his  client  than 
the  president  could ! 

But  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
mental  attitude  involved.  Nobody  ought 
to  be  more  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  attitude  than 
a  man  who  has  been  writing  copy  for 
thirty  years;  and  if  I  confess  to  a 
strong  distrust  of  the  president's  out- 
givings and  a  distinct  prejudice  in  fa- 


vor of  the  familiar  form  of  profession- 
ally prepared  advertisement,  what 
about  the  general  public?  Is  the  public 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  advertisements  that  they 
shy  at  other  forms  of  publicity  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  types  of  adver- 
tising in  which  experience  has  taught 
them  confidence? 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
had  experiences  which  throw  light  upon 
this  question. 

Leroy  Fairman,  Copy  Chief, 

Charles  C.   Green  Advertising  Agency, 

Inc.,  New  York. 


A  World  of  Artificiality 

I  HAVE  read  James  D.  Adams'  article, 
"What  Is  This  Modern  Advertising;?" 
with  a  great  deal  of  real  admiration 
for  his  delightful  literary  style  and  for 
his  fecundity  of  original  and  pictur- 
esque metaphor.  In  fact,  I  was  so  in- 
trigued by  the  latter  that  I  had  to  rouse 
myself  several  times  to  get  into  the  nec- 
essary mood  for  the  consideration  of 
his  critical  analysis. 

This  is  not  sarcasm,  but  fact,  and 
since  it  is  fact,  I  wonder  if  he  has  not 
unconsciously  yielded  to  the  very 
temptation  for  which  he  has  so  severely 
taken  others  to  task — that  of  extreme 
exaggeration  and  hyperbole?  For  in 
spite  of  all  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  with  which  he  charges  the 
copywriters  and  illustrators,  are  these 
crimes  really  so  red  as  he  has  painted 
them? 

I  am  in  agreement  with  much  that 
Mr.  Adams  has  said.  I  have  often  mar- 
veled at  the  fantastic  types  pictured  in 
some  of  the  advertisements  he  refers  to 
and  wondered  if  women  really  wanted 
to  resemble  creations  which  appeared 
to  be  neither  human,  animal  or  veg- 
etable.    Apparently  they  do. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  articles  with 
whose  advertising  he  finds  fault  have 
no  real  virtues.  To  determine  this, 
however,  we  should  have  to  establish 
a  strict  censorship,  and  if  the  evidence 
were  against  them,  the  advertising 
should  be  rejected  by  the  magazines  as 
entirely  unfit  for  publication. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  do 
possess  merit,  but  their  virtues  are  ex- 
aggerated. But  aren't  we  living  in  a 
world  of  exaggeration  and  artificiality? 
As  to  the  ladies,  who  of  us  at  a  quick 
glance  from  behind  can  pick  a  modern 
grandame  from  a  flapper?  Bobbed  hair, 
knee  skirts,  painted  lips  and  faces, 
cigarettes  and  cocktails! 

Will  the  women  ever  again  revert  to 
high    shoes,    red    petticoats,   hair    nets, 


shirt  waists,  pale  faces  and  other  con- 
servatisms of  the  past?  I  think  not. 
And  if  not,  isn't  it  rather  futile  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  their  reactions  will  be 
three  or  four  years  hence  ? 

If  the   ladies   are    living   in   a   fool's 

paradise  and  getting  any  joy  out  of  the 

hope  that  they  can   buy   in   bottles   or 

jars  that  which  will  make  them  thinner, 

younger    or     prettier,     why     begrudge 

them    the    pleasure    of    that    illusion? 

After  all,  anticipation  is  about  all  we 

get  out  of  this  dreary  existence. 

Maurice  Switzer,  Vice-Presidcvt. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co., 

New  York. 


The  Publisher's  Responsibility 

MANY  will  strike  hands  with  you 
on  the  editorial  opinion  expressed 
in  your  issue  of  March  24:  "The  or- 
ganized interests  of  publishing  and  of 
advertising  could  profitably  study  and 
take  action  .  .  .  rather  than  have  leg- 
islation passed  that  says,  'This  is 
against  the  law.'  " 

Right  at  this  time  several  publish- 
ers of  my  acquaintance  are  publishing 
carefully  worded  advertisements  of 
abortion  pills.  "Tuberculosis"  can  be 
legally  named  in  advertising  copy  and 
false  claims  made  so  long  as  the  treat- 
ment is  supplied  through  druggists. 
But  if  the  word  "abortion"  is  used  in 
advertising  sent  through  the  mails,  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  step  in. 
Consequently,  extreme  care  is  used  in 
wording  the  periodical  advertising  that 
exploits  aids  to  abortion,  though  the 
advertiser  here  referred  to  is  frank 
enough  in  the  circulars  enclosed  with 
the  product — even  admits  that  he  can- 
not use  the  mails  in  carrying  on  his 
sordid  traffic  with  women.  The  corner 
drug-store  completes  the  transaction. 
The  postal  law  is  evaded. 

Do  these  aids-to-abortion  publishers 
know  from  what  sort  of  traffic  they  are 
reaping  a  few  dollars?  I  have  positive 
knowledge  that  some  of  them  do,  yet 
the  advertising  continues.  LAW  for 
such  advertisers  and  publishers  seems 
to  be  the  only  solution.  It's  too  bad 
that  this  should  be  so. 

I  hope  that  some  day  ewry  publish- 
ers' and  advertisers'  organization  will 
be  big  enough  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  member  to  participate  in  any  way 
in  such  obviously  fraudulent  and  un- 
clean transactions  and  still  remain  in 
good  standing  in  the  organization. 
That  would  be  a  decent  step  and  not  a 
very  long  one  to  take. 

S.  Roland  Hall 
Easton,  Pa. 
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Facts  you  seldom  get 
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A  n  II  ti- 
ll s  II  a  I 
b  ()  ()  k  I  c  t 
on  maga- 
zine ideals 
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Write  jor 
a  copy. 


ISN'T  it  strantjc  that  the  side  of  a  maga- 
zine which  needs  the  most  interpretation, 
usually  gets  the  least? 

Much  paper  and  ink  is  devoted  to  so-called 
"interpretation"  of  A.  B.  C.  figures,  and 
advertising  lineage  records — which  nearly 
every  sales  and  advertising  executive  is  well 
able  to  interpret  without  outside  assistance. 
But  there  is  too  little  interpretation  of  edi- 
torial policies  —  sometimes  because  such 
policies  are  lacking,  sometimes  because  they 
are  not  worth  w^hile. 

Yet  its  editorial  purpose  is  the  backbone  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  That  is  why 
we  had  Chelsa  C.  Sherlock  take  time  from 
his  duties  as  editor  to  prepare  a  booklet 
which  gives  a  concise  presentation  of  that 
purpose. 

His  booklet  is  the  key  to  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  It 
will  help  you  understand  why  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  has  become  so  powerful  an 
influence  in  more  than  700,000  homes — and 
why  the  advertising  orders  for  1926  are  al- 
ready 20,000  lines  ahead  of  the  total  orders 
for  1925. 

This  booklet  is  sent   only   on   individual   request. 
You  ivill  find  it  iccll  icort/i  writing  for. 


700,000  NET  PAID 

RettekHomes 

^/^^  Gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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oAre  You  ^aching 

The  ONLY  Group 

whose  favorite  magazine 


IN  A  little  town  in  Pennsylvania 
there  are  just  three  ex-service 
men.  Two  of  those  men  are  fine,able- 
bodied  fellows;  the  third  is  still  re- 
covering from  a  gas  attack. 

The  nearest  Legion  Post  is  twelve 
miles  away.  Yet  every  week  those 
two  men  cover  the  twenty-four 
miles  which  takes  them  to  and  from 
their  Legion  meeting.  Every  week 
they  tell  the  latest  Legion  news  to 
their  sick  buddy. 
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of  the  ^uyingc/]ge 
is  the  outgrowth  of 
their  Qreatest  Sacrifice 

Every  week  they  let  him  Here  is  a  magazine  which 

read    their    copies    of  the  BELONGS  to  the  men  who 

American  Legion  Weekly.*  read  it.    It  is  a  part  of  their 

For  them  the  piiblica-  being, 
tion  is  an  ever-enduring  Qur  files  are  full  of  let- 
link  between  the  present  t^rs  from  advertisers  who 
and  the  past.  It  is  the  ^^n  .^^  ^hat  this  unusual 
symbol  of  their  time  of  reader-interest  is  reflected 
great  sacrifice.  -^  ^^^  ^-^^  of  returns  which 

It  means  MORE  to  them  they  get  on  the  money  ex- 

than  any  other  publication  pended   in    the  advertising 

in  the  world.  pages  of  the  publication. 

'Original  letter  from  one  of  these  men  detailing 
this  circumstance  is    in    our  file    and   will  be 
shown  on  request. 

Ufie 

MERICAN 

331  Madbon  Avenue  New  England  Representative  410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  CARROLL  J.  SWAN  Chicago,  111. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives     BLANCHARD— NICHOLS— COLEMAN 
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No  Competition       ^ 


If  you  want  a  magazine  like 
The  American  Mercury, 
you  must  buy  The  Amer- 
ican Mercury. 

There  is  no  other  like  it. 

Nodoubt  this  explainswhy 
thecirculationhasdoubled 
and  redoubled  in  two  years 
at  50  cents  per  copy. 

More  than  60,000 
net  paid  circulation 


THE 

AMERICAN 

MERCURY 


730  Fifth  .Avenue 
New  York 


^ 


A  Banker  Views 
Distribution 

[continued  from  page  30] 

not  mingrled  closely  enough  in  the 
battles  of  the  new  competition.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  been  of  as  much 
service  to  our  customers  as  we  might 
be.  As  a  result,  also,  we  have  over- 
looked our  own  interests  in  many  ways. 
We  have  missed  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice and  profits.  We  have  allowed  our 
institutions  and  affiliated  organizations 
to  become  too  inflexible.  We  have  let 
other  types  of  institutions  and  organi- 
zations spring  up  to  meet  these  new 
needs  and  to  flourish,  largely  through 
the  use  of  bank  credit.  We,  too,  must 
face  the  new  competition.  Ionic  marble 
columns.  Renaissance  ceilings  and 
French  bronze  grills  are  no  more  pro- 
tection than  Grand  Rapids  ice-boxes, 
coathangers  and  pine  shelves  against 
the   pressure  of  competition. 


The  Radio  Gyp 

IN  dealing  with  the  subject  of  slashed 
prices  in  the  radio  industry  in  the 
March  24  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  the 
article  failed  to  mention  the  excellent 
crusading  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  against  the  cut-rate  dealers  by  one 
of  the  publications  directly  in  the  radio 
field. 

In  the  article  under  discussion,  "Meet 
the  Radio  Gyp,"  readers  may  remember 
that  the  scandalous  methods  of  unload- 
ing all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  of 
highly  questionable  advertising  were 
taken  up  in  some  detail.  For  much  of 
this  information  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood, 
the  writer,  was  indebted  to  the  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  staff  of  Radio  Re- 
tailing, whose  tireless  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize the  chaos  existing  in  this  infant 
industry  have  been  so  fruitful  of  results 
as  to  be  deserving  of  all  the  credit 
which  may  be  given.  The  cited  cases 
of  the  Providence  trade  situation,  the 
incident  bearing  on  the  "King  of  the 
Gyps"  and  the  quoted  ruling  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  Beechnut  Packing  Company 
all  represent  directly  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  this  other  publica- 
tion. 


The  F.  W.  Bond  Company 

Chicago,  moved  their  plant  and  down- 
town office  on  April  1  to  429  South  Ash- 
land Boulevard. 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Philadelphia,  announce  the  removal 
of  their  New  York  office  from  250  Park 
Avenue  to  the  Murray  Hill  Building, 
285  Madison  Avenue. 

W.  R.  Hotchkin 

Formerly  a  director  of  the  Standard 
Corporation  and  editor  of  Successful 
Store  Promotion  Service,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  associate  director  of  Amos 
Parrish  &  Company,  Cleveland  and  New 
York.  He  is  to  work  through  the  New 
York  office  of  the  company. 
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l^i^Wr  *®  **^®  time  to  go  after  | 

1^  \tJ  W    big-volume  boating  business  • 

This  is  the  period  of  peak  demand.  Power  boat  owners  everywhere  these  spring  days 
are  fitting  out  their  craft.  They're  getting  them  ready  for  days  of  glorious  cruising, 
or  worth-while  profit  making  just  ahead.  They're  in  the  market  for  new  boats, 
engines,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  needed  for  every  boat. 


POWER  BOATING  readers  are  eager  buyers 
of  quality  products.  For  nearly  four  out  of 
five  of  our  regular  subscribers  are  boat  owners. 
From  palatial  yachts  to  grimy  workboats,  and 
from  champion  speed  boats  to  outboard  engined 
rowboats,  they  own  and  use  thousands  of  every 
kind  and  type. 


That's  why  POWER  BOATING  offers  a  tremend- 
ously receptive  market  for  every  product  and 
service  used  in  repairing,  building,  and  operating 
power  boats.  That's  why  we  believe  it  represents 
the  biggest  dollar  for  dollar  advertising  value  in 
the  field  today,  and  why  its  selection  as  the  first- 
choice  boating  paper  is  easily  justified. 


Let  us  give  you  all  the  facts 


Mem  ber 
ABC 


Mem  her 
ABP 


New  York  CLEVELAND  London 

AMERICA'S      LEADING      POWER      BOAT      MAGAZINE 
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Illustrations  for 
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lustrating  stoves  as  such,  they  were 
shown  with  the  good  housewife  open- 
ing the  oven  and  taking  out  steaming 
hot  dishes  or  cooking  an  appetizing 
meal  on  them.  The  stoves  were  given 
the  usual  art  treatment,  but  the  illus- 
trations of  the  woman  and  family  were 
in  pencil  and  dry  point.  These  pages 
elicited  much  favorable  comment. 

One  problem  you  have  probably  al- 
ready had  to  face  as  an  advertiser  is 
the  question  of  e.xaggerating  the  quali- 
ties of  your  merchandise.  If  you  overdo 
it,  you  are  likely  to  create  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfied  customers. 

On  this  question  the  experience  of 
the  mail  order  house  should  prove  a 
good  guide.  They  are  in  position  to 
know,  for  under  their  broad  guarantee, 
the  customer  is  invited  to  return  the 
goods  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.  They 
have  found  that,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  exaggerate  somewhat. 
For,  after  all,  what  you  are  trying  to 
sell  is  an  idea  about  your  merchandise, 
and  people  are  inclined  to  discount 
illustrations. 

DID  you  ever  look  at  the  styles  your 
mother  wore  when  she  was  a  girl 
and  wonder  how  anyone  in  the  world 
ever  imagined  them  to  be  smart?  Yet 
there  was  a  time  when  those  pictures 
represented  the  acme  of  style.  The 
pictures  haven't  changed,  but  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  public  is  different. 

A  good  example  of  the  use  of  exag- 
geration is  the  two  illustrations  of  tires 
shown  in  this  article.  One  is  a  re- 
touched photograph  showing  the  tire 
slightly  fattened  and  the  tread  made  a 
little  heavier.  The  other  is  a  wash 
drawing  considerably  exaggerated. 

Does  this  exaggeration  misrepresent? 
Apparently  not,  because  in  spite  of 
their  wide-open  guarantee  the  mail  or- 
der houses  receive  practically  no  com- 
plaints on  this  score. 

There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  put  into  illus- 
trations. The  big  retail  mail  order 
houses  will  not  have  anything  but  the 
best.  Those  selling  wholesale  to  the 
dealer  often  find  they  can  successfully 
use  a  cheaper  type  of  illustration.  The 
dealer  knows  his  merchandise  and  does 
not  require  quite  as  good  a  picture 
from  which  to  form  conclusions.  If 
you  have  much  competition,  however, 
good  pictures  are  a  necessity. 

As  stated  before,  mail  order  illustra- 
tions must  pass  the  acid  test — do  they 
pay — or  go  by  the  board?  The  various 
principles  outlined  above  may  not  al- 
ways apply  to  your  business,  but  they 
certainly  contain  many  suggestions  for 
the  manufacturer  or  merchant  of  to- 
day. 

Churchill-Hall.    Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  Daven  Radio  Corporation. 
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8,910,400  people  live  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles 
from  Manhattan.  The  cost  of  a  representative  poster 
showing  dominating  this  Greater  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict averages  $25.26  for  each  half-million  population. 
(The  daily  circulation  confronting  a  representative 
poster  showing  is  greater  than  the  population  of  a 
given  city,  town,  or  district.) 

Now  take  any  other  single  advertising  medium  with 
a  circulation  of  a  half  million,  and  figure  the  amount 
of  space  in  that  medium  you  can  buy  for  $25. 

Then  contrast  the  relative  obscurity  of  these  few 
lines  with  the  dominance  of  the  10  x  25-foot  poster 
in  colors. 


?{ational  Outdoor  Mycrtising  Bureau 

c/fn  organization  providing  a  cotnplete  service  in  outdoor  advcrtisitig  tJirough  advertising  agencies 
N.E.Comer  of  32^  St.and  PaikAve.,NewYork  LyttonBldg.,StateSt.«;z^ Jackson Blvd.Chicagp 

F.T.Hopkins,  general  Manner  General  MotOrS  Building,  Detroit  H.F.  Gilhofer,  Western  j:U>u^er 
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Agents 


Mn  J.  C.  Spiess 
wants  to  know 
what  your 
Ready-to-Wear 
clients  offer! 

Mr.  Spiess  is  a  store  owner 
in  a  mid-west  city  of  27,000. 
He  makes  periodical  New 
York  buying  trips — but  he 
keeps  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  market's  current 
offerings  through  his  copy 
oi  NUGENTS  every  week. 

Mr.  Spiess  is  typical  of 
thousands  of  NUGENTS 
regular  readers — substantial 
merchants  in  small  cities.  It 
pays  well  to  reach  these  buy' 
ers  regularly  through  adver' 


^-^         C/%,Sarmeni'^eekkl 


— exclusively  a  ReadytO'wear 
paper,  reaching  75%  of  the  lead' 
ing  ready'tO'wear  retailers,  de- 
partment  and  drygoods  stores  and 
specialty  shops  in  nearly  3,000 
cities. 

ALSO  100%  coverage  of  the 
registered  readyto-wear  buyers 
arriving  in  the  New  York  market. 


Puhlhhd  by 
THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


We  Fired  Our  Salesmen 
for  the  Winter 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   22] 


diately.  He  had  another  job!  Inciden- 
tally, he  had  not  paid  back  all  the 
money  advanced  to  help  him  with  his 
hospital  bill,  and  we  haven't  got  it  yet. 
I  could  go  on  and  on,  citing  similar 
instances.  Of  course,  we  have  had 
plenty  of  the  other  type  of  salesmen, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  had  to 
tell  a  number  of  conscientious  men 
that  this  winter  they  had  to  find  some- 
thing else  to  do.  It  costs  us  just  as 
much  to  carry  a  good  man  as  it  does 
a  doubtful  one,  so  we  made  no  excep- 
tions. We  intend  to  give  the  plan  a 
thorough  trial,  and  this  could  not  be 
done  if  we  started  to  find  excuses  to 
keep  this  man  or  that  man. 

SALESMEN  have  divine  rights.  This 
we  concede  at  once.  Any  sales- 
man, at  any  time,  is  privileged  to  say, 
"Take  your  old  job.  I  gotta  better 
one."  Most  salesman  are  regular  fel- 
lows about  giving  notice.  Therefore, 
in  changing  our  policy  we  have  not  de- 
prived them  of  any  of  their  rights,  but 
have  reclaimed  some  of  our  own.  Sales- 
men will  be  paid  better  for  the  work 
they  actually  do  than  they  have  ever 
been  paid  before,  and  in  return  we  will 
insist  on  steady  production  if  they  want 
a  full  dinner  pail.  When  they  can't 
or  don't  produce,  we  won't.  Two  and 
two  will  have  to  make  four  from  now 
on.  We're  fed  up  with  the  three  and 
one  system  of  addition.  No  salesman 
is  bigger  than  his  order  book,  and  call- 
ing on  the  trade  to  "keep  them  sold" 
or  to  "keep  them  lined  up"  means  bad 
luck  for  those  who  do  it.  The  one  item 
of  expense  that  we  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  increased  will  be  for  addition- 
al order  books. 

Without  exception  every  man  whom 
we  want  back  accepted  our  decision  and 
promised  to  be  on  the  job  when  we  said 
the  word.  It  took  a  little  correspond- 
ence with  several  of  them.  That  was 
to  be  expected,  and  we  were  prepared 
for  it.  In  the  end  they  were  all  satis- 
fied that  we  knew  what  we  were  talk- 
ing about.  Our  method  was  to  analyze 
his  territory  for  each,  and  show  the 
maximum  possible  sales  and  the  mini- 
mum possible  expenses.  It  didn't  leave 
room  for  argument. 

We  didn't  drop  each  like  a  hot  potato 
the  minute  his  account  was  balanced. 
They  have  been  getting  mail  regularly 
from  us,  including  our  weekly  house 
organ,  so  they  are  fully  informed  about 
conditions.  We  know  what  most  of 
them  have  been  doing  this  winter  and 
none  have  been  without  work  for  a 
day,  except  one  man.  He  felt  to  go 
into  a  Veteran's  Hospital  to  have  an 
A.  E.  F.  knee  fixed  so  that  he  could 
cover  the  ground  for  us  faster. 


Have  they  all  come  back?  Perhaps 
you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  all 
but  two  of  them  are  on  the  job.  Of  the 
two  who  have  not  come  back,  one  was 
willing  if  we  would  let  him  start  a 
month  later  than  we  had  planned,  and 
if  we  would  grant  him  a  few  special 
privileges.  We  wrote  that  we  believed 
we  would  be  happier  far  apart,  so  he 
is  a  memory  now,  unless  he  changes 
his  mind  suddenly  before  his  successor 
is  hired.  The  other  doubtful  salesman 
has  asked  for  two  more  weeks  before 
making  a  final  decision.  He  is  such  a 
splendid  fellow  in  every  respect  that  we 
want  him  back.  It  is  a  temptation  to 
urge  him,  but  it  would  not  be  fair. 

Now  about  the  increase  in  salary. 
All  these  salesman  when  they  come  back 
know  the  job  is  for  only  eight  months, 
so  there  might  be  the  temptation  to 
make  a  change  if  something  else  should 
turn  up.  What  we  are  going  to  do,  to 
try  to  forestall  this,  is  to  give  each 
man  just  half  the  raise  each  month. 
Every  salesman  who  stays  the  full 
eight  months  gets  the  other  half  in  a 
lump  sum  at  the  end. 

If  a  man  quits  before  the  eight 
months  are  up,  he  doesn't  get  the  second 
half  of  the  raise.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  fire  a  salesman,  he  will  not  get 
any  of  the  second  half.  It  seems  to 
us  that  with  the  second  half  becoming 
larger  each  pay  day,  it  will  be  mighty 
hard  for  any  man  to  quit  after  the 
second  month.  He  knows  that  he  would 
forfeit  some  honest  to  goodness  money. 
It  makes  it  different  from  merely  chang- 
ing one  job  for  another. 

WE  have  a  good  use  for  the  second 
half  of  the  raise,  which  the 
salesman  does  not  get  should  he  quit. 
His  place  will  have  to  be  taken  by  a 
new  man  whom  it  will  cost  us  money 
to  educate.  The  second  half  of  the 
raise  is  going  to  help  us  take  care  of 
this  expense.  We  think  this  is  a  fair 
arrangement,  because  if  any  of  the  old 
men  do  not  want  to  stay  with  us  for 
the  full  eight  months,  they  do  not  have 
to  come  back  on  April  1st.  If  they  do 
come  back,  and  then  find  it  necessary  to 
embarrass  us  by  quitting  during  the 
season,  we  are  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  share  with  us  the  expense  of 
training  their  successors. 

Also,  for  the  first  time,  every  sales- 
man will  have  a  set  amount  of  money 
for  expenses.  Every  week  he  will  get 
the  same  amount.  If  he  can  save  any- 
thing, it  is  his.  If  he  wants  to  over 
eat  or  have  a  room  with  a  bath  every 
night,  it  is  his  affair.  He  is  saved  the 
trouble  of  reporting  expenses  to  us  and 
we  will  be  saved  irritation  and,  I  think, 
money.     Transportation,   of   course,   is 
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"—but  our  field  is 
different,  we  sell  gears'^ 

{...or  grease,  or  gas  producers) 


YOUR  highly  technical  product  selling  to  a 
specialized  industrial  field  cannot  stump  an 
organization  that  for  almost  ten  years  has  special- 
ized in  advertising  and  selling  to  industry. 
During  this  time  we  have  found  the  profitable'  mar- 
kets for  many  manufacturers  with  new  industrial 
products  to  sell.  For  others,  we  have  increased 
their  sale  on  old  established  products  by  uncover- 
ing netv  methods  of  selling  and  advertising.  Our 
industrial  sales  surveys  form  the  backbone  of  many 
of  today's  successful  conquests  of  industrial  mar- 
kets. 

This  is  an  advertising  agency — and  more.  We 
handle  only  those  accounts  that  sell  to  the  indus- 
trial field.  Because  of  that  specialization,  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  unusual  methods  of  advertis- 
ing and  selling  which  have  produced  unusual  re- 
sults for  our  clients. 


Your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "the 
advertising  engineer,"  will  tell 
you  more  about  this  organiza- 
tion. It  will  tell  you  an  inter- 
esting story  about  the  advertis- 
ing of  machinery,  tools,  building 


materials,  electrical  equipment, 
railroad  supplies,  and  other  prod- 
ucts selling  to  various  industrial 
fields.  It  will  pave  your  way  to 
a  profitable  acquaintance,  if  you 
wish. 


RUSSELL  T.  GRAY,  Inc 

Advertising  Engineers 

1500  Peoples  Life  Building 

CHICAGO 

Telefjhone  Central  7750 
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"No 
Buried 
Ads" 

Circulation 

in 

Big  Buying 

Centers  Only 

"Meet 

the  V\^ife, 

Too" 

99% 

Newsdealer 
Circulation 

4  Short  Cuts 

to  Multiplied  Consumer  Influence  that 
Liberty  Offers  in  the  Weekly  Field 

— ''  Toil  tell  the  millious— They'll  tell  the  Dealer'' 


IHE   men  who  adver- 

Ttise  for  cold  profit  — 
ask  but  one  question 
today.  "Will  my  ad  be 
'  readbythemillions?" 
The  success  of  all  advertising  is 
predicted  on  that  question.  Season- 
ed advertisers  recognize  Judy 
O'Grady  and  the  Colonel's 
lady  as  the  real  buyers  of  their 
products. 

As  a  result,  Liberty,  because  it 
oflFers  advertisers  four  unique  ad- 
vantages which  cut  advertising  costs 
to  the  consumer  in  a  major  way. 


has  largely  changed  the  situation  in 
the  w^eekly  field.  Its  sensational 
rise  is  without  parallel  in  advertising 
or  in  publishing. 


"Liberty  Meets  the  Wife,  Too" 

Before  Liberty  cam^e,  weekly  pub- 
lications were  rated  as  being  chiefiy 
formen.  Liberty  changed  that  situ- 
ation. Every  issue  appeals  alike  to 
menandwomenbecauseof  Liberty's 
unique  policy  of  editing  to  both. 
85%  of  all  advertisable  products  are 
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iiiHuenced  by  women  in  their  sale. 
Few  advertisers  today  can  afford  to 
overlook  "the  wife"  in  the  costly 
weekly  field.  46'^r  of  Liberty's 
readers  are  women.  That  means  a 
100%  reading  in  the  home.  R^cause 
Liberty  appeals  to  the  whole 
family  its  reading  is  multiplied. 


"No  Buried  Ads" 

Every  ad  in  Liberty  is  printed  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  a  fiction  or 
editorial  feature.  That's  due  to  a 
unique  type  of  make-up  which  no 
other  publication  employs.  Think- 
ing men  don't  ask  "Will  my  ad  be 
read?"  when  that  ad  is  booked  for 
Liberty. 


Minimum  Circulation  Waste 

78%  of  Liberty's  total  circulation 
is  in  districts  which  return  74%  of 
the  total  taxable  incomes  of  the 
country,  48%  of  the  total  motor-car 


registration  and  in  which  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  ad\ertised 
products  are  sold. 


99*^  (  Newsdealer  Circulation 

Liberty  has  a  net  paid,  over-the- 
counter  and  newsdealer  circulation 
of  more  than  1, 100,000  copies  every 
week.  Liberty  is  not  sent  to  these 
readers  wrapped  up — unlooked  for. 
They  buy  it,  bring  it  home,  read  it 
of  their  own  will.  That  means  a  cir- 
culation that  is  responsive  because 
it  is  100%  inte7-ested  \n  Liberty. 

Further  reasons  scores  of  Ameri- 
ca's  foremost  advertisers  have 
ffocked  to  the  columns  of  Liberty. 

In  your  interest  and  in  ours,  let 
us  tell  you  who  those  advertisers  are, 
show  you  the  extraordinary  returns 
they  are  getting.  If  your  problem 
is  dealer  orders  through  consumer 
sales,  you  will  want  to  know. 


c/f  Weekly  for  the  Whole  Family 


A  net  paid,  over-the-counter  and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.  Page  rate,  $3,000.  Rate  per  page  per 
thousand,  $2.72.  The  cost  of  Liberty  is  lower  per  thousand  circulation- 
back   cover   excepted  — than   any   otV(*»r    r.,.Ki;^atir.r,     in    tV.*»    w«^*.Hv    fipM 
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SZSO  in  Cash  Prizes ! 

GRAIN'S  MARKET  DATA  BOOK  AND 
DIRECTORY 


announces  a  prize  contest,  which  will  close 
April  30,  1926,  and  which  will  include  four 
prize  awards  for  the  best  letters  on  the 
subject 

*'How  I  Use  The 
Market  Data  Book" 

The  first  prize  is  $100  in  cash;  the  second 
prize,  $75  in  cash;  the  third  prize,  $50  in 
cash;  the  fourth  prize,  $25  in  cash. 

Everyone  is  eligible  to  compete.     There 

are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  length  of  the 

letters.    They  may  be  as 

brief  as  you  like,  or  as 

long. 

Well-known  advertis- 
ing men  will  be  the 
judges. 

If  you  have  had  some 
worth-while  experience 
in  using  the  Market 
Data  Book,  send  your 
letters  now  to 


Grain's  Market  Data 
Book  and  Directory  is 
the  first  source  of  mar- 
ket information  on  a  hun- 
dred fields  of  trade  and 
industry.  It  is  the  logical 
basis  for  intelligent  mar- 
ket analysis,  and  is  used 
by  thousands  of  adver- 
tisers and  agencies.  With 
each  division  of  industry 
is  a  list  of  the  business 
publications  covering  that 
field,    giving    ratM.    page 

tion  necessary  in  making 
up  lists.  Let  us  send  you 
a  copy  on  our  liberal  ap- 
proval  plan. 


GRAIN'S  MARKET  DATA  BOOK  AND 
DIRECTORY 

537  S.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


// 


it  has  a  decidedly 
unusual  touch — 

EIN/ON-FPEm/in 
WINDOW  DI/PMY 


Survey  of  Sales  Organization 

Vou   hire   expert   accountants  to   audit  your 
books — Why    not    engage    a    sales    organiza- 


for 


vork. 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,         New  Vork  City 

Tel.:   Wisconsin   5067 

In    London,   represented   by    Business   Research 

Services.    Aldwych    House.    Strand 


the  one  item  that  will  be  allowed  in 
addition  to  the  set  expense  amount. 
Taxi-cabs  and  buses  are  not  transpor- 
tation. 

To  decide  what  each  man  should  be 
allowed  for  expenses,  we  first  lumped 
the  1925  accounts  of  all  the  salesmen 
and  struck  an  average.  Of  course  this 
meant  the  elimination  of  all  waste  days, 
because  we  wanted  our  average  to  be 
based  on  full  time  working  days.  Then 
we  studied  the  expense  account  of  each 
man  and  wound  up  the  investigation  by 
a  careful  comparison.  We  are  not  be- 
ing too  drastic  in  cutting  down  the 
amount  the  salesman  previously  re- 
ported, nor  are  we  trying  to  make  each 
worry  along  on  the  same  budget.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  might  de- 
moralize some  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  sales  would  suffer  if  we  put  them 
on  an  allowance  which  would  seem  fair 
to  us  but  which  they  might  consider 
beggarly.  Also,  we  know  that  it  costs 
more  to  live  in  some  territories  than 
it  does  in  others.  Not  this  year,  but 
perhaps  next  year,  we  will  be  ready  to 
pay  our  men  a  lump  sum  per  month, 
which  will  cover  both  their  salary  and 
expenses. 

Some  manufacturers  could  not  follow 
our  plan  because  it  is  necessary  for 
their  salesmen  to  be  specialists,  which 
requires  intensive  training.  Our  men 
show  within  two  weeks  whether  they 
are  worth  keeping.  If  they  are  not 
producing  in  good  shape  within  that 
time,  we  can  safely  kiss  them  good-bye. 
If  they  are  worth  keeping,  then  we 
spend  considerable  effort  to  help  them 
increase  their  efficiency  in  our  partic- 
ular line. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  gone  to  the 
bankers  and  after  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  financing, 
stepped  out  and  bought  another  busi- 
ness or  two  so  that  our  salesmen  could 
keep  busy  all  year.  What  I  read  prin- 
cipally from  the  unwritten  story  of  the 
several  mergers  of  some  of  the  best 
known  grocery  products  is  the  desire, 
and  perhaps  necessity,  to  cut  dowa 
sales  expense. 

WE  have  no  feeling  that  we  have 
reached  the  goal,  but  think  we  are 
on  the  way.  Perhaps  we  will  have  a 
terrific  time  holding  our  sales  force  to- 
gether until  fall.  All  we  can  do  is  to  an- 
ticipate and,  if  emergencies  arise,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  be  ready  for  them. 
Certainly  we  had  plenty  of  excitement 
when  our  sales  force  was  run  on  the 
permanent  basis.  When  the  salesmen 
leave  our  employ  next  fall,  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  lucky  enough  to  get  any 
of  them  back  in  1927.  That  means  an 
entirely  new  sales  force  a  year  from 
now,  and  our  plans  are  being  made 
accordingly.  Not  having  any  sales  ex- 
pense for  four  months,  we  can  pay 
salesmen  more  for  the  eight  months 
they  work  for  us  than  they  could  earn 
elsewhere.  It  should  be  mighty  attrac- 
tive to  a  lot  of  good  salesmen  who 
haven't  located  just  the  permanent  job 
they  have  in  mind.  A  year  from  now 
we  may  have  a  whole  book  to  write 
on  our  experiences.     Who  knows? 
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Continuity 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   24] 

evening  last  fall,  however,  Ivory 
Soap  caught  me  so  completely  off 
guard  that  it  sent  two  rather  solid 
pages  of  convincing  narrative  through 
my  consumer-mind.  To  accomplish 
this  it  "changed  its  pace,"  and  printed 
a  spread  head  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Ivory  Soap."  And  the  new  copy  ef- 
fectively succeeded  in  weakening  some 
purely  personal  prejudices  of  long 
standing  against  that  particular 
cleanser. 

OBVIOUSLY,  no  one  article  is  going 
to  discuss  exhaustively  all  the 
pros  and  cons  of  so  ramified  a  subject. 
The  most  that  it  can  hope  to  accomplish 
Is  to  serve  as  a  prod  to  provoke  thought. 
Because  continuity  has  been  accepted 
as  an  advertising  virtue,  this  article 
has  deliberately  emphasized  its  possible 
weaknesses,  without  attempting  to 
balance  them  in  any  way  by  a  recital 
of  its  real  or  fancied  virtues. 

Let  me,  then,  end  this  article  with  a 
series  of  unanswered  questions — ques- 
tions which  any  advertiser  can  trans- 
late into  terms  of  his  own  business  and 
his  own  advertising  and  answer  to  the 
satisfaction   of  his   own  judgment. 

This  might  be  termed  a  "Continuity- 
Catechism." 

1.  Where  should  I  place  the  emphasis 
in  my  advertising — on  getting  my 
sales-messages  read  or  on  having  my 
insertions  recognized  as  mine? 

2.  What,  if  any,  are  the  tangible 
values  to  me  in  having  people  know 
my  "advertising  style"?.  Wherein  and 
how  far  do  I  profit  by  such  familiarity? 
So  long  as  I  do  not  tamper  with  my 
trademark  and  name  display,  how  much 
should  I  strive  for  further  recognition 
values?  What  would  I  lose  by 
abandoning  all  the  other  factors  in  my 
continuity? 

3.  Am  I  getting  the  maximum  out  of 
each  idea  around  which  an  advertise- 
ment of  mine  is  built  so  long  as  it  must 
be  forced  to  fit  into  a  pre-determined 
style  of  layout  and  treatment?  In  other 
words,  does  my  standardized  display 
always  represent  maximum  reader-in- 
terest or,  in  practising  continuity,  am 
I  actually  achieving  only  monotony? 

4.  Would  it  promise  better  results 
from  my  advertising  if  I  judged  each 
proposed  advertisement  on  its  own 
inherent,  individual  force  and  interest, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  so  long  as 
it  fitted  into  a  predetermined  pattern? 
Is  the  style-pattern  properly  the  domi- 
nant factor  or  is  reader-interest  more 
important? 

5.  Should  the  continuity  I  practise 
be  continuity  of  sales-argument,  or 
should  it  embody  also  the  continuity 
of  physical  presentation?  Should  physi- 
cal presentation  be  a  means  by  which 
I  induce  the  maximum  number  of 
readers  to  read  my  message  or  should 
:t  constitute  a  limiting  factor,  even  to 
the  point  of  restricting  my  opportuni- 
ties for  giving  my  sales-message  con- 
tinually refreshed  reader-interest? 


NEEDLECRAFT  MAGAZINE 

Announces  the  ^lAppointment  of 

zJMiss  £ihel  ^CcCunn 

as  ^Associate  Cdilor 


Throughout  the  art  needlework  world  Miss  McCunn 
is  an  acknowledged  leader  of  her  craft. 

Obtaining  her  elementary  schooling  in  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  she  finished  her  studies  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Her  innate  love  of  the  beautiful  and  keen  interest 
in  all  forms  of  handicraft  led  her  to  take  a  full  course 
in  needlework,  pottery  and  genera!  designing  at  theArt 
School,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  She  then  became  Teacher 
of  Design  for  the  School  for  Girls,  Bradford,  England, 
and  from  there  was  called  by  St.  Leonard's  School,  St. 
.Andrews,  Scotland. 

.After  three  years  at  St.  Andrews  Miss  McCunn  re- 
turned to  her  native  land  and  became  Designer  of 
Embroidery  for  Bernhard  Ulmann  Company  of  New- 
York.    Later  she  designed  for  Pictorial  Review. 

During  the  past  seven  years  she  has  served  with  notable 
success  as  manager  of  the  Art  Thread  Department  of 
the  American  Thread  Company,  and  as  chief  editor  and 
publisher  of  its  Star  Needlework  Journal. 

Miss  McCunn  brings  to  the  editorial  pages  of  Needle- 
craft  a  wealth  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 
marked  ability  as  writer,  artist  and  designer,  and  an 
exceptionally  keen  editorial  sense  that  admirably  fit 
her  to  assist  our  present  efficient  corps  of  experts  in 
serving  the  largest  single  body  of  needlework  readers  in 
the  world. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Advertising  Manager 


Fill  in,  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  AdverlUing  Manager 

Needlecraft  Magazine 

285  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  analysis  of  Needlecraft  Magazine's  circu- 
lation of  1,000,000  and  reason  why  it  can  increase  the 
sale  of 
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New  McGraw-Hill 
Business  Books 

I'VE  never  excelled  as  a  forecaster,  a 
budgeteer  or  a  chart-maker.  Indeed,  at 
times  I  have  been  inclined  to  pol^e  fun  at 
the  chart-makers,  and  yet  seriously  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  men  who  are 
keen  in  their  observations  of  business 
signs,  conditions  and  happenings,  and  who 
are  methodical  in  their  planning  and 
budgeting.  To  gather  facts  without  mak- 
ing a  hobby  of  the  undertaking,  to  corre- 
late and  interpret  these  facts  rationally, 
and  show  them  graphically  has  become 
one  of  the  fine  arts  of  business. 

SO  I  feel  that  Mr.  Percival  White  has 
done  a  favor  for  me  and  my  kind  to 
create  his  recent  volume  on  "Forecasting, 
Planning  and  Budgeting  in  Business  Man- 
agement." It's  a  mouthful  of  a  title  and 
vou  won't  find  the  volume  an  entertaining 
"magazine-story.  But  it  deals  helpfully 
with  the  big  subjects  of  FINDING  OUT 
and  PLANNING  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion, marketing,  buying  and  other  activi- 
ties of  business— in  262  pages  and  a  num- 
ber of  good  illustrations. 


IR.\W  William  Nelson  Taft's  "Handbook 
of  Window  Display"  when  it  was  in 
manuscript  form  and  regarded  it  as  a  very 
constructive  treatise.  I'm  an  advertising 
man  and  make  my  living  mostly  that  way. 
but  now  and  then  I  marvel  at  the  results 
merchants  get  by  just  showing  merchan- 
dise attractively  in  their  windows.  A 
druggist  in  mv  home  town  of  40,000  popu- 
lation sold  some  $1100  worth  of  popularly 
priced  fountain  pens  through  a  window 
display  maintained   a   month   or   two. 

TAFT  had  a  remarkable  opportunity  to 
collect  good  material  for  his  book,  for 
he  is  editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger  and 
makes  it  his  business  to  run  down  the  de- 
tails of  the  most  effective  window  and 
merchandise    di.splays    of   the   retail    stores. 

THE  417-page  book  is  full,  as  it  should 
be,  of  interesting  pictures  and  dia- 
grams. The  author  has  dealt  very  clearly 
with  window  values,  the  twelve  important 
points  of  windows,  tying  up  to  news, 
color,  motion,  price  and  other  types  of 
cards,  backgrounds,  wax  figures,  other  ac- 
cessories, draperies,  flower  displays,  light- 
ing, systematic  methods  of  handling  win- 
dow work,  and  so  on.  Brother  Taft  has 
drawn  his  deductions  largely  from  actual 
tried-out  methods  and  experiences.  That's 
what  business  men   want  to-day. 
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Do  Prize  Contests  Destroy 
Public  Confidence? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   32J 


The  law  says  that  any  contest  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  by  lot  or 
chance  where  a  consideration  is  in- 
volved is  a  lottery  and,  therefore,  il- 
legal. Where  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  means  of  calculating  results,  and 
where  the  award  is  based  on  the  "ef- 
fort," "skill,"  "judgment"  or  "popu- 
larity" of  the  individual,  there  is  no 
chance  involved  and,  therefore,  no 
question  of  a  lottery  arises.  Thus  some 
of  the  contest  artists  manage  to  escape 
legal  liability,  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  their  own  ends,  for  the 
procuring  of  subscriptions  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  "effort"  or  sales  "ability," 
the  person  selling  the  most  subscrip- 
tions being  technically  the  winner. 

IN  a  young  people's  church  publica- 
tion recently  appeared  an  adver- 
tisement containing  the  pictures  of  four 
prominent  movie  actors  over  the 
legend,  "Name  these  Stars  and  you 
may  win  $500."  Any  person  with  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  movies 
could  properly  designate  the  four  stars, 
for  the  problem  simply  involved  the 
selection  of  the  proper  name  for  each 
of  the  four  pictures,  from  a  list  of 
four  names  appearing  with  the  pic- 
tures. 

But  there  are  among  us  certain 
cynics  who  seek  out  the  "nigger  in 
the  wood  pile"  on  the  theory  that  you 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing.  One 
of  these  astute  individuals  sent  in  his 
answer  with  every  one  of  the  pictures 
incorrectly  labeled.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  interest  by  a  follow-up  form 
letter  from  a  publishing  house,  and 
the  Providence  that  watches  over  prize 
contestants  was  good  to  him,  for  he 
was  advised  that: 

You  are  indeed  fortunate.  You  have  cor- 
rectly numbered  every  one  of  the  pictures 
of  famous  stars  shown  in  my  advertisement, 
thereby  entitling  you  to  the  enclosed  check 
for  $100  to  be  added  to  your  first  prize  of 
nnn. 

Could  it  be  that  by  some  trick  of 
fate  this  deliberately  incorrect  answer 
had  actually  won  a  prize,  and  could  it 
be  that  the  check  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  a  genuine  one?  Both  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  a  further  read- 
ing of  the  form  letter.  The  check  was 
payable  only  in  the  event  that  the  reci- 
pient should  win  the  first  prize,  and 
more  bait  is  flung  out  through  the 
flattering  statement  that: 

Your  success  in  solving  the  numbering 
puzzle  shows  that  you  possess  all  the  quali- 
ties of  First  Prize  Winner ;  that  you  have 
keen  powers  of  observation,  a  good  memory 
for  faces  and  a  mind  that  wills  to  win 
when  challenged  by  a  simple  appearing 
puzzle. 

And  with  it  all  the  baitee  is  given 
"an  additional  chance  to  benefit  further 


with  this  great  opportunity" — to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor,  as  Chester's 
Blackie  Daw  would  so  picturesquely  put 
it, — and  obtain  another  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars  simply  by  sending  in 
immediately  to  the  publishing  company 
two  dollars  in  payment  of  three  dol- 
lars worth  of  subscriptions  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each  per  year.  Following 
the  carrying  out  of  these  instructions 
the  grand  main  prize  contest  gets  under 
way  and  the  individual  who  has  stayed 
in  the  game  so  far  to  the  tune  of 
two  dollars  receives  a  cut-out  puzzle 
which  must  be  reassembled  in  its  proper 
outline  and  sent  in  to  the  contest  editor. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  study  in 
the  power  of  the  printed  word  to  in- 
fluence the  great  American  public,  if 
the  figures  were  available  showing  the 
number  of  persons  who  fall  for  this 
sort  of  appeal  and  who  keep  on  follow- 
ing the  lure  that  they  hope  will  lead  to 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow, or  who  believe  in  the  sugared 
words  of  the  advertising  writer  that 
they  have  a  chance  for,  "this  small 
fortune  now  within  your  grasp."  And 
so  it  goes — fools  step  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread — just  because  some  in- 
genious mind  has  a  knack  for  disguis- 
ing a  subtle  scheme  with  honey-coated 
words. 

ANOTHER  group  of  publications 
off'ers  a  $500  prize  in  a  contest  in- 
volving the  selection  from  a  group  of 
several  the  two  pictures  that  are  identi- 
cal. It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
select  the  matched  pair  and  those  per- 
sons submitting  their  solution  receive  a 
form  letter  couched  in  congratulatory 
terms.  A  "Special  Ten  Dollar  Gift 
Bond"  is  enclosed  as  a  "special"  prize 
for  the  correct  solution.  This  "prize," 
with  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  in  cash  entitles  the  holder,  so  the 
literature  states,  to  a  "beautiful,  triple 

strand  necklace  of  Genuine Pearls, 

that  have  a  retail  price  of  $1.3.50.  They 
are  imported  pearls,"  etc. 

Who  among  those  susceptible  to  such 
an  appeal  would  forego  the  benefits  of 
this  "prize"  when  the  literature  con- 
tains such  a   statement  as: 


it  because  you  have  earned  it.  And 
remember,  your  answer  may  also  win  the 
Essex  coach  or  .$700  in  cash,  when  I  submit 
it  to  the  final  judges  at  the  close  of  the 
contest. 

The  something-for-nothing  appeal  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  busi- 
ness. Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
method  employed  by  some  real  estate 
firms  in  selling  lots  in  out-of-town  sub- 
divisions, without  relying  on  the  merit.=; 
of    their    property    to    put    over    their 
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THE  RETURN  TO  SANITY 


HERE  are  homes  where  the  daily  visit  of  the  postman 
brings  a  deluge  of  circulars. 

Patient  folk  go  through  the  junk  and  bunk  to  find 
the  little  that  is  worth  the  reading.  Testy  ones  toss  the 
lot  into  waste  baskets. 

Direct  advertising,  like  other  vogues,  threatens  it- 
self with  suicide. 

For  the  legitimate  direct  advertisers  arc  being  swamped  by  the 
competition  of  those  who  ought  never  to  be  in  the  mails.  Before 
these  latter  find  out  that  they  don't  belong,  the  cost  to  themselves  and 
everybody  else  is  appalling. 

What  let  loose  this  deluge?  The  overflow  from  the  damming  up 
of  periodical  advertising. 

It  goes  back  to  the  mania  for  millions.  Mass  circulation  proved 
its  worth  for  advertising  certain  kinds  of  goods.  Tempted  by  this, 
others  who  could  not  get  full  value  from  mass  circulation  tried  it. 
They  found  the  pace  too  keen,  the  cost  too  high. 

Then  despairing  of  magazine  advertising,  they  leaped  into  the 
mails.  And  there,  too,  they  find  themselves  in  a  jam  between  dimin- 
ishing returns  and  rising  costs  of  postage  and  printing. 

That  is  why  there  are  clear  signs  of  a  return  to  the  use  of  selective 
magazine  circulations. 

By  the  automatic  selection  of  years,  magazines  such  as  The 
Quality  Group  have  built  up  their  quotas  of  readers — equivalent 
to  tried  and  tested  mailing  lists. 

These  magazines  are  welcome  where  circulars  are  not. 

They  generate  the  power  of  direct  advertising  at  less  cost. 

They  confer  the  prestige  of  magazine  presentation  without  the 
wastefulness  of  mass  circulation. 

The  return  of  advertisers  to  the  pages  of  The  Qlalitv  Group 
signifies  the  return  to  sanity  in  advertising. 

For  The  Quality  Group  has  stood  fast  where  it  always  stood,  be- 
tween the  mass  periodicals  and  the  mailing  lists — the  gathering  place 
for  readers  of  keen  intelligence,  ample  purchasing  power  and  per- 
vasive influence. 

Advertising  in  The  QUALITY  GROUP  is  next  to  thinking  matter. 

THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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A  "Thought 
Stimulator" 


Every  forward  looking  executive  should  be 
reading  the  Fortnightly  regularly  for  the  wealth 
of  practical  material  in  each  issue.  A  fact  that 
is  being  rapidly  realized  and  accepted  by  many 
who  were  once  "too  busy  for 
another  publication". 


Eight   thousand   two    hundred 
present  subscribers  offer   ample 
testimony   of  our   steady  growth. 
If  this  happens  to   be  one   of  the 
occasional  opportunities  you  have  of 
reading  the    Fort- 
nightly,   wouldn't 
right  now  be  a  good 
time  to  join    this 
representative  group 
and  be   a    regular 
reader? 


Advertising 

fortnightlO 
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9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
Enter  my  subscription  to  the  Fortnightly  for  one  year. 

n     Check  for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 

n     Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 


Canadian,  ^3.50 
Foreign,  ^4.00 


sales.  Display  advertising  has  appear- 
ed in  various  newspapers  over  the  name 
of  some  "development"  company,  of- 
fering a  free  lot  to  persons  successfully 
rearranging  a  jumble  of  letters  appear- 
ing in  the  advertising  copy.  When  cor- 
rectly arranged  the  letters  spell  the 
name  of  a  "late  President  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  solution  presents  no  difficult  prob- 
lem and  is  easily  solved  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. Persons  taking  the  bait  are  ad- 
vised that  they  have  "been  awarded 
a  beautiful  lot  size  20x100  feet".  But 
— it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some 
indicia  of  ownership  in  the  form  of  a 
deed,  and  the  company  states,  "We 
have  made  special  arrangements  to  de- 
liver this  deed  of  conveyance  to  you 
for  the  small  sum  of  $5.85."  In  some 
cases  no  mention  of  this  small  sum  is 
made  anywhere  in  the  original  puzzle 
advertisement  although  the  statement 
"Free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrances" 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  appeal. 
This  statement  may  or  may  not  have  a 
tendency  to  lead  prospects  to  believe 
that  the  lot  is  free  io  them.  While  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  sum  is  a 
trifling  one  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of 
real  estate,  yet  a  further  analysis  of 
the  follow-up  literature  would  indicate 
that  the  company  would  be  extremely 
interested  in  aiding  the  purchaser  to 
increase  his  frontage  through  the  sale 
of  additional  lots  at  prices  approxi- 
mating $50.  The  "going  fast"  argu- 
ment continues  to  appear  in  the  litera- 
ture although  the  original  newspaper 
advertising  has  appeared  for  several 
months  with  varied  dates  set  for  the 
expiration  of  the  offer. 

What  is  the  answer?  Should  the  ad- 
vertising profession  look  askance  at 
such  activity  or  should  it  be  condoned 
and  accepted  by  all  advertisers?  News- 
papers having  the  interest  of  their 
readers  at  heart  are  fast  coming  to 
recognize  the  dangers  lurking  in  mis- 
leading types  of  prize  contests,  and 
greater  supervision  of  such  copy  is 
being  developed.  Members  of  the  ad- 
vertising profession  and  publishers 
would  do  well  to  work  together  to  keep 
such  activity  within  bounds. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Blosser  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  the  Rapid  Addressing  Machine 
Company,  New  York. 

C.  R.  Winters 

Has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Central  Advertiser's  Agency,  Wichita, 
Kan.  He  is  succeeded  by  R.  T.  Aitchi- 
son,  former  vice-president. 

Trii  th'in  -A  dvertisin  g  Coii  rse 

Given  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  work  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  and 
Better  Business  Bureaus  from  March 
1  to  15,  was  attended  by  seven 
hundred  students  of  advertising.  Dis- 
cussions were  led  by  H.  J.  Donnelly  of 
the   National   Better  Business   Bureau. 


April  7,  1926 
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"Chingachgook  bending  his  body 
nil  his  ear  nearly  touches  the  earth — 
*  The    horses    of    white    men    c 


'ihe  Man  withan  ear  to  the  ground" 

'  reads  A.B. P. papers   ' 

,    -nvrites for  A.B.P. papers    . 
-  adveifises  in  A.  B.  P. papers 


The  man  with  an  ear  to  the  ground 
today  is  on  the  outlook  for  business 
ideas.  He  is  listening  for  up-to-the- 
minute  business  neus  that  reflects 
present  conditions  and  forecasts  the 
future  as  it  affects  him  and  his  in- 
dustry. 

To  this  type  of  man,  A.  B.  P.  papers 
are  as  valuable  as  was  a  trained  ear 
to  Chingachgook. 

In  fact,  "trained  ears"  are  a  vital 
part  of  an  A.  B.  P.  paper.  Seasoned 
writers  who  know  the  field  and  are  in 
close  touch  with  it  comprise  the 
editorial  staff.  And  the  publisher 
pledges  as  a  condition  of  A.  B.  P 
membership  "to  keep  his  reading 
columns  independent  of  advertising 
considerations,   and   to   measure   ail 


''Member  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc.,  means 
proven  circulations,  PLUS 
the  highest  standards  in  all 
other  departments. 


news  by  this  standard:  Ts  it  real 
news?"  " 

The  man  with  an  ear  to  the  ground 
who  sells  to  trade  or  industry  has 
learned  the  value  of  advertising  in 
member  publications  of  the  Associa- 
ted Business  Papers,  Inc.  He  knows 
the  effective  type  of  reader  contact 
he  makes. 

A.  B.  P.  membership  is  his  protection 
against  unwise  expenditures.  It 
means  more  than  circulation  certain- 
ty, important  as  that  is.  It  is  a  sure 
sign  of  a  paper  that  has  earned  a 
prominent  position  in  the  field  it 
serves. 

Consult  the  Advisory  Service  De- 
partment of  the  A.  B.  P.  for  informa- 
tion in  the  business  paper  field. 


A 


B 


R 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  association  of  none  but  qualified  publica- 
tions reaching  56  fields  of  trade  and  industry 
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The  Heart  of  the 

Power  Plant  Market 


IN  the  first  eleven  weeks  of  1926  Power 
Plant  Engineering  has  announced  to  its 
advertisers  financing  and  appropriations  for 
construction  and  improvements  in  the  power 
plant  field  amounting  to  $889,194,820. 

This  sum  exceeds  that  announced  in  the  first 
eleven  weeks  of  1925  by  $7,502,020. 

Direct  communications  from  its  subscribers, 
correspondents  and  field  representatives  are 
the  principal  sources  of  this  information  on 
increased  construction  and  this  also  shows 
that  a  large  part  of  these  expenditures  will 
be  made  on  the  authority  of  men  to  whom 
Power  Plant  Engineering  is  the  buying  and 
operating  guide. 

Advertising  in  Power  Plant  Engineering  in- 
fluences a  greater  buying  power  than  ever 
before. 

The  large  market  represented  by  the  require- 
ments of  its  23,274  subscribers,  and  its  low 
advertising  rates  make  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering a  powerful  and  economical  sales 
force. 


Charter  Member  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers, 
Inc. 

Charter  Member  Na- 
tional Publishers  As- 
sociation. 

Charter  Member    Chi- 
cago   Business    Papers 
Association. 
Charter  Member  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


POWER    PLANT    ENGINEERING 


Established  over  30  years 
537  So.  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago, 


The  Daily  Herald  carries 

more  classified  ads 

than  any  other 

Mississippi  newspaper 


The  ©Daily  Herald 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  WUkes"  Sons.  Publishers 


York  City 

West    4Sth    St. 
.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustiy.  Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis  data. 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribere    have    proven    purchasing    power    of 
nearly    two  billion   dollars  yearly.     Reachei  con- 
tractors,    builders,     architects,     etc.,    of    known 
responsibility.     Published  monthly   for  4  6  years. 
Member  A.    B.    C.   and   A.    B.    P. 
239   West  39th  St..    New  York;   First  National    Bank 
Building    ChicaflO:    320    Market    St..    San    Francisco. 


The  Sport  of  Coupon 
Clipping 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   28] 

The  beginner  in  thrift  who  has  ac- 
cumulated a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
savings  bank  is  restless  until  he  owns 
a  bond.  The  demand  has  spread 
through  masses  of  people  of  such  small 
means  that  the  "baby  bond"  is  avail- 
able in  denominations  of  five  hundred 
dollars  or  less.  The  newspapers  have 
followed  with  their  investment  depart- 
ments, and  although  some  of  their  fi- 
nancial counsel  includes  sound  stocks, 
bonds  are  the  chief  thing.  Lately 
there  has  been  an  actual  shortage  of 
bonds  for  investors. 

EVEN  more  striking  is  the  public 
confidence  that  has  recently  been 
created  for  stocks  as  investments.  Yes- 
terday, stocks  were  considered  hazard- 
ous, if  not  wicked — synonymous  with 
Wall  Street's  raids  and  orgies.  Today, 
it  is  estimated  that  15,000,000  people  in 
the  United  States  own  some  sort  of 
corporation  shares,  and  the  employee 
and  customer  ownership  idea  is  con- 
stantly increasing  the  number  of  small 
holders.  More  than  one  labor  strike  in 
the  past  few  years  has  been  quickly 
settled  because  many  of  the  striking 
employees  were  stockholders  in  the 
company  for  which  they  worked.  Labor 
itself  has  gone  into  banking,  with  its 
investment  service  for  union  members. 
Bonds,  stocks,  life  insurance,  the  sav- 
ings bank,  the  local  building  and  loan 
association  and  the  guaranteed  mort- 
gage— these  are  the  half-dozen  popular 
channels  for  saving  and  investing 
money,  used  by  people  who  have  no 
technical  knowledge  of  finance,  famil- 
iarized through  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Who  can  say  that  this  financial  con- 
dition is  not  more  generally  healthy 
than  that  which  pertained  in  the  past 
when,  through  general  ignorance  and 
distrust,  saving  partook  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  old  sock  full  of  gold 
stored  away  behind  a  loose  brick  by 
the  fireplace?  Certainly  American 
business  today  owes  much  of  its  phe- 
nomenal development  to  the  public 
confidence  in  the  existing  financial 
structure  and  the  public  willingness  to 
contribute  to,  and  to  become  actively 
associated  with  the  big  industries  of 
the  country.  Never  could  such  a  situa- 
tion be  arrived  at  had  the  old  distrust 
persisted. 

What  cleared  up  this  doubt?  What 
established  confidence  and  made  this 
progressive  condition  possible?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  education  of  the 
public;  education  largely  disseminated 
through  the  advertising  columns,  in 
space  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  edu- 
cators. Here  is  another  triumph  and 
distinct  achievement  for  advertising 
which  dawns  on  us  only  when  we  pause 
for  a  moment  to  look  back  on  things 
as  they  were  in  an  age  that  had  no  ad- 
vertising in  the  sense  that  we  know  it 
today. 
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Cover  flondaCconomca/ly 


/ackscnville   Florida 

Times  Union 
lacksom  tlJe  Journal 
Ke\    H  ,   t    V  M 
Kissm  n 
Lakeland    [     I 
Laktlanl     \t 
Melbourne    I 
Miami  Daih    \t-t 
Miami  Herat  I 


Orlando     Morning    Sei 

uel 
Orlando  Reforter-Star 
Palatka  News 
Palm  Beach   Post 
Palm  Beacli   Times 
Plant   Citv    Courier 
St.    Anpustine    Record 
St.    Petershuro   Indel^e 


St.   Petershu 
St.    Pelrr<hn 
Sanford   Herald 
Sard.<;ota    Herald 


Nezi 


Florida  has  a  resident  population  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million,  and  in  the  winter  it  entertains  an  equal  number  of 
winter  visitors. 

Being  a  rapidly  developing  state,  its  demands  are  heavy  for 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  and  food  products.  Being 
a  winter  playground,  it  offers  a  market  for  summer  goods 
in  winter.  Being  a  land  of  exceptional  wealth,  its  people 
can  afford  to  buy. 

Florida  is  a  great,  growing  market  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  your  advertising  campaign.  Keep  Florida  in 
mind  when  you  make  your  advertising  schedule,  and  re- 
member this  fact: 

\o  otlwr  medium  or  group  of  media  covers  this  stale  so  com- 
filctcly  and  so  economically  as  the  Associated  Dailies  of 
Florida. 

This  group  of  progressive  dailies  in  the  main  buying  cen- 
ters of  Florida  offers  a  total  circulation  of  more  than  250,- 
000  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  You  can  use  the  entire 
list  or  any  part  of  it. 

For  particular  information  write  to  any  of  the  publications 
or  address : 


ASSOCIATED  DAILIES 

cT  Florida 

510  Clark  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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wanted 


A  NATIONAL  advertiser  and 
international  distributor  of 
packaged  and  canned  food 
products  Is  planning  an  ex- 
pansion of  its  sales  organiza- 
tion to  meet  needs  five  and 
ten  years  from  now. 

It  wants  two  young  men 
who  have  spent  the  last  year 
or  two  in  business  since  grad- 
uating from  college.  They 
must  be : 

1  Interested  in  construc- 
tive marketing  ivork. 

2  frilling  to  start  at  the 
foot  of  the  sales  ladder. 

Address  Box  376 

Advertising  &  Selling 

Fortnightly 


Advertising 


3. 


Typographe 


In  the  manufacture 
of  delicate  machinery 
the  minutest  detail  is 
tendered  the  greatest 
care  and  attention.  In 
your  advertising  good 
typography  is  a  most 
important  factor.  The 
Pittsford  Company  are 
type  experts. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


Topeka 

Daily  Capital 

The    only 
S'cSo 

he''"TSe.   "    Thoro 

thuT'  Cappe? 

Topeka, 

Kansas 

In  Sharper  Focus 


George  Burton  Hotchkiss 

BACK  in  the  nineties,  as  many  of 
my  contemporaries  will  remember, 
there  was  a  man  in  Meriden,  Conn., 
who  sold  printing  presses  by  mail  at 
the  modest  sum  of  |3.75  (and  up).  I 
think  his  name  was  Kelsey,  but  what- 
ever it  was,  it  deserves  to  rank  with 
Carnegie  as  a  builder  of  libraries,  if 
not  as  a  public  benefactor.  Mr.  Car- 
negie furnished  the  money  for  the 
books,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  furnished  the 
tools. 

The  Kelsey  (  ? )  press  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  would  inspire  the  prose  poems 
of  Robert  H.  Davis,  but  it  did  inspire 
the  journalistic  efforts  of  a  young  army 
of  boys — myself  among  them.  From 
the  time  I  became  owner  of  one  of 
these  Fords  of  publishing,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  my  future  lay  in  that  busi- 
ness. The  only  question  was  in  what 
part  of  it.  By  degrees  I  became  a 
printer,  a  publisher,  a  reporter,  a  copy 
writer,  a  teacher  of  advertising,  and  an 
author  of  text-books.  (This  is  not  a  cli- 
max; it  is  a  chronology.) 

My  first  publishing  venture,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  was  a  weekly  news- 
paper. It  lived  one  week.  Not  that  it 
was  a  failure,  as  I  understand  many 
first  publications  are;  it  yielded  100 
per  cent  net  profit.  The  printer  told 
me  that  if  I  would  quit  publishing  it, 
he  would  not  charge  me  for  the  first 
issue.  Business  sense  triumphed  over 
artistic  impulse.  Perhaps  this  experience 
may  have  helped  to  turn  me  toward  the 
business  rather  than  the  editorial  side 
of  publishing. 

Nevertheless,  from  that  time  on  I 
was  pretty  constantly  editor  of  some- 
thing or  other,  mostly  high  school  and 
college  publications;  and  combined  ed- 
itor, business  manager,  and  general 
pooh-bah  of  a  summer  resort  newspaper 
during   my   vacations. 

After  graduation  from  Yale  in  1905, 
and  an  extra  year  to  get  my  M.  A.,  I 
took  a  job  (pardon  me,  accepted  an 
appointment)  as  instructor  in  English 
Composition  at  a  Western  college.  Even 
there,  I  could  not  keep  away  from  the 
newspapers,  and  I  established  a  course 
in  "journalistic  writing." 

Because  of  this,  Dean  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  himself  an  ex-newspaper  man, 
called  me  to  New  York  University  to 
help  him  develop  the  Department  of 
Journalism.  With  the  idea  of  prepar- 
ing more  thoroughly  for  this  task,  I 
spent  a  year  on  the  Evening  Su7i  as 
a  reporter. 

The  Department  of  Advertising  and 
Marketing  was  not  thought  of  at  this 
time  (1909),  but  a  few  years  later  the 
need  for  it  had  become  apparent.  True 
to  precedent,  I  swung  over  to  this  field, 
and  have  been  in  it  ever  since. 


My  actual  experience  in  advertising 
was  at  that  time  practically  nil.  Hence 
I  went  to  Mr.  George  Batten,  with  the 
proposal  that  he  give  me  a  job  in  his 
office.  That  fine  old  gentleman  coun- 
tered with  a  proposal  that  combined 
genuine  sportsmanship  with  generosity. 
He  offered  me  $100  to  come  in  and  do 
what  I  pleased  and  stay  as  long  as  I 


liked.  Fortunately,  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  pleasant  arrangement  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  I  continued  my  connection 
with  the  George  Batten  Company  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  there  learned 
something  about  copy-writing  from  Jim 
Adams,  F.  R.  Feland,  and  others  of  that 
fine  organization. 

Since  1914,  with  a  brief  interim  of 
war  service,  I  have  been  content  to 
devote  my  energies  almost  entirely 
to  the  work  of  teaching  advertising  and 
writing  about  it.  It  is  not  quite  so  ro- 
mantic or  exciting  to  be  a  critic  as  to 
be  a  creator  of  advertising,  but  it  has 
its  compensations.  It  gives  me  a  rea- 
sonable independence,  a  little  time  to 
play  golf,  and  the  optimistic  hope  of 
living  long  enough  to  get  a  Carnegie 
pension. 

Occasionally  the  old  itch  to  edit 
something  returns.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  satisfied  by  helping 
to  edit  a  club  magazine,  "Out  0' 
Bounds,"  which  is  all  that  its  name 
implies. 
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^       Zfl^a  ch  i  ng/ 

A  Quality  Audience 


The 
SPUR 


Do  you  wish  to  reach  these 
people  whose  incomes  pei'iiiit 
them  to  indulge  their  tastes  in 
the  more  costly  goods  and  luxu- 
ries of  this  world '.  What  better 
places  to  reach  them  than  their 
homes,  their  clubs,  the  steam- 
ships and  limited  trains  on  which 
they  travel,  or  the  fashic)nal)k' 
hotels  which  they  frequent'  In 
such  places  The  SPl  H  is 
found  for  it  is  the  magaziiu 
which  best  reflects  the  vaiied  litt 
of  these  people,  their  inteiest  \\\ 
society,  art.  amateur  s  p  o  i  t  s 
travel,  fine  homes.  Paititipa 
tion  in  such  things  is  onh  toi 
those  of  wealth. 

The  SPUR  otl'ers  an  entree  to 
this  desira])Ie  market.  It  is  the 
ideal  medium  for  reaching  a 
quality-plus  audience. 

A  comprehensive  booklet ,  giving 
advertising  information,  mai/  he 
obtained  upon  request. 


The  SPUR 


425  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 
Burton  R.  Freer 
!  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 


LONDON 

Ivon  DeWynter 
60  Haymarket 


PARIS 

Charlotte  Angel 
13  Blvd.  des  Italiens 


BOSTON 
Travers  D.  Carman 
194  Boylston  Street 
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'Tke'^ay-and^lght  Sign 


Quality  Circulation 
at  Mass  Rates 

Circulation  JMarcb  issue  over  60,000 


^Advertising  '^ate  ^$150  per  page 
"'[Buy  on  a  'Rising  Market 

Me?7iber  Audit  B/n-ecni  of  Ciraihit'ions 

FORUM 

America's  Quality  Magazine  of  Controversy 
247  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Why  Not  Make  an 
Editorial  Layout? 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    38] 

the  most  effective  arrangements  of  the 
best  editorial  pages  of  the  publications 
and  started  in  to  build  his  advertising 
pages  accordingly. 

HERE  are  some  of  the  things  he 
found  in  his  study  of  effect  in  edi- 
torial pages.  First,  a  good  clean  appear- 
ance to  the  entire  page — no  mussy  cor- 
ners. The  body  type  even  in  color,  well 
distributed  and  always  arranged  so  that 
it  was  easy  to  read.  An  illustration 
usually  large  and  with  every  effort  of 
the  artist  or  photographer  centered  on 
making  the  picture  dramatic.  Affixed  to 
the  illustration,  a  caption  that  was 
terse  and  exciting  enough  to  awaken 
curiosity  as  to  what  happened  before 
and  after  the  event  depicted.  And  a 
heading  that  had  all  the  cunning  of 
subtle  allure.  Nothing  jarring  in  such 
good  pages — just  easy  to  look  at,  easy 
to  read. 

It  strikes  me  as  passing  strange  that 
an  advertiser  can  give  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  an  expensive  advertising 
page  to  a  picture  that,  if  translated 
into  words,  wouldn't  be  good  enough 
for  a  sub-caption.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
expensive  pictures  are  necessarily  good 
ones.  The  measure  and  value  of  an  il- 
lustration should  be  gauged  by  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  making  you  read  the 
whole  advertisement.  Otherwise  the 
same  hue  and  cry  that  we  raise  against 
over-emphasis  of  logotype  or  any  other 
individual  unit  of  the  advertising  page 
persists.  We  are  going  to  do  better 
with  our  advertising  only  when  we 
make  each  part  harmonious  with  the 
whole. 

There  was  much  sound  logic  in  the 
late  Ralph  Holden's  comments  about 
advertisements.  Said  he,  "Remember 
that  the  reader  of  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper who  turns  the  pages  one  by  one 
has  neither  interest  in  you  or  your 
product — unless  your  advertisement  ar- 
rests attention  you  have  spent  your 
money  in  vain." 

Unquestionably  the  days  of  accent- 
uating to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  the 
logotype  name  of  a  manufacturer's 
product  has  waned  somewhat  and  in 
its  place  has  come  the  difficult  but  more 
effective  method  of  isolating  the  vir- 
tues of  the  manufacturer's  product  and 
presenting  them  in  a  manner  that  is  at 
once  both  easy  to  read  and  certain  to 
be  considered  favorably. 

The  Laivrence  Fertig 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Climax  Rubber  Company,  and  for 
J.  A.  Marceau,  Inc.,  perfumers. 

American  Golf  Association  of 
Advertising  Interests 

Announces  that  the  1926  spring  tour- 
nament of  the  association  will  be  held 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  June  19  to  26. 


April 
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Where  Does  Group 
Buying  Lead? 
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have  the  opposite  effect  and  are  sim- 
ply consolidations  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  the  brand  name  in  the  dealer's 
hands  and  thus  enabling  him  to  juggle 
profit  and  price  according  to  his  hag- 
gling success  with  the  unfortunate  man- 
ufacturers who  are  compelled  to  get 
business  that  way.  If  persisted  in  it 
will  undoubtedly  drive  smaller  manu- 
facturers out  of  business  or  into  con- 
solidations of  their  own,  and  there- 
fore, into  more  advertising  to  protect 
their  quality  and  trademark  standards. 
In  this  way  the  group  buying  for  pri- 
vate label  goods  will  constantly  have 
a  poorer  class  of  manufacturers  to  deal 
with,  as  a  result  of  centering  compe- 
tition on  price.  The  inevitable  effect  is 
constantly  declining  ratio  of  quality, 
except  for  those  n^nufacturers  who 
refuse  to  become  the  vassals  of  the 
group  buyers.  Manufacturers  with 
experience  and  facilities  for  a  varied 
line  of  manufacture  often  find,  when 
they  are  accorded  the  precious  privi- 
lege of  presenting  their  goods  to  the 
group  buyer,  that  they  are  expected  to 
present  only  certain  specific  goods  and 
no  others;  and  thus  their  own  initia- 
tive and  resources  are  set  at  naught. 
The  group  buyers  will  not  even  look  at 
their  other  goods.  If  they  submit  they 
become  merely  the  manufacturing  ser- 
vants of  a  group  of  buyers. 

AS  David  N.  Mossesohn,  executive 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Dress 
Industries,  puts  it:  "It  is  unfair  to  a 
manufacturer  to  expect  him  to  prepare 
a  line  of  samples  sometimes  running 
into  several  hundred  styles  and  then 
to  expect  him  to  select  from  them  three, 
five  or  six  numbers  to  be  judged 
among  dozens  of  others  produced  by 
competing  manufacturers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  their  lines  examined  in 
competition  with  other  lines,  but  they 
want  the  privilege  of  having  their  en- 
tire line  reviewed  and  selections  made 
from  it  in  the  same  way  as  selections 
are  made  by  buyers  for  individual 
stores.  They  also  object  to  the  buyers 
insisting  that  certain  articles  be  pro- 
duced for  a  specific  price  without 
skimping  the  article." 

In  short,  the  matter  becomes  one  of 
basic  conflict  for  supremacy  between 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  a  conflict 
which  has  moved  rapidly  toward  a 
climax  as  the  distributors  and  retailers 
have  become  more  centralized  and 
therefore  more  powerful.  The  only 
answer  for  the  manufacturer  is  to  or- 
ganize similarly  and  to  establish  his 
standard  of  quality,  identified  by  trade- 
mark, and  impress  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  when  advertising.  This  is 
the  only  impregnable  position  for  a 
manufacturer  and  it  is  the  one  which 
is  becoming  more  necessary  as  group 
buying  become  more  powerful. 


ADVERTISING      COPY 

c/ls  -written  fo  r 

The  Book  Estate  in  Detroit  by  Oren  oArbogust 


^      ac 


JMm  ash  why  mt? 


SuRTON  NEWCOMB  is  Director  of  Properties  of  The 
Book  Estate  in  Detroit.  He  wrote  the  following  letter  in 
reply  to  a  request  for  information  about  their  little  monthly 
magazine:  The  Book  Tower. 

"  YES,  IT  IS  REAL  SELLING  COPY.  I  feel  more  like  saying  that 
itis  literature, a  kind  that  will  live  for  years.  Every  word  counts,  every 
page  sells,  every  idea  strikes  home,  yet  it  has  a  music  and  a  rhythm 
that  holds  its  readers  from  the  first  to  the  last  word  and  then  they 
reread  it  and  save  it.  They  tell  us  so.  It  accomplishes  our  tre- 
mendous purpose  at  a  low  per  person  cost. 

T  AM  REMINDED  that  Mr.  Arhogust  functioned  in  a  similar 
useful  capacity  when  I  managed  the  new  Straus  Building  in  Chicago. " 

There  are  so  many  things  to  sell,  and  so  much  advertising  is  being 
written  to  sell  them,  that  I'm  sure  the  copy  which  does  sell  is  going 
to  come  mighty  close  to  having  the  same  characteristics  as  a  fighting, 
confident,  lovable  salesman  who  is  selling  on  commission.  If  you 
want  that  kind  regularly,  monthly,  make  us  a  visit. 

Oren  ArBOGUST  -  Advertising  (Sopy 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


The  American  Architect 

A.    B.  C.  Est.    1876  A.   B.   P. 

50     Yeari    0/     Service     to     the    Architectural 

Projession     and     Its     Reaulta. 


s  In  1876  ai 

ave   been  continuously 

ronsidering    the 


than  100  of  Its  adver- 


complete    semci 


New  York 

Advertising   Men 

find  in  "Commercial  Engraving  anJ  Printine."  Iji" 
Charles  W.  Hackleman,  a  mine  of  usable  information. 
Second  printing,  revised.  S40  pages.  Over  1500  illus- 
trations.      Covers     3'  

relating   to   the    grap 

Mailed  on  approval.  N 
FREE  prospectus  showing 
and    other    information. 
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Tangibility 


B 


Y  their  works  ye  shall  know 
them." 


"Vot  we  vant  is  orders." 

There  you  have  it  in  two  widely 
different  languages. 

And,  no  matter  in  what  language 
you  listen,  you  will  find  the  same 
quest,  .\lways  the  demand  is  for 
something  tangible.  The  Scriptures 
say  that  men  shall  be  judged  by  their 
works.  The  merchant  says  that  he 
wants  his  salesmen  to  turn  in  orders, 
not  alibis.  The  lover  constantly 
craves  some  token  of  love. 

The  advertiser,  despite  the  educa- 
tion he  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
self-interested  publishers  and  agents, 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  cherishes  the 
tangible  results  of  his  advertising. 

Yesterday  I  was  talking  over  the 
telephone  with  a  manufacturer  wh^n 
he  eagerly  interrupted  to  tell  me  that 
only  that  morning  he  had  received  an 
order  for  one  of  his  machines  direct 
from  his  ad  in  a  magazine.  (Which 
magazine?  Modesty  forbids  that  I 
mention  it!) 

He  got  a  bigger  kick  out  of  that 
mail  order  for  a  single  machine,  re- 
sulting from  an  advertisement,  than 
from  all  of  the  many  other  orders 
that  day  received. 

If  I  should  get  an  order  direct  from 
this  scintillating  series  of  adjectival 
advertisements,  I'd  get  a  kick  out  of 
it  that  would  make  the  eflEect  of  a 
whole  barrel  of  the  wildest  white 
nude  seem  like  the  gentle  stimulation 
of  a  small  cup  of  Orange  Pekoe. 

I  don't  expect  my  advertising  here, 
or  anywhere,  to  plough  the  ground, 
sprinkle  the  earth,  plant  the  seed  and 
nurture  the  germ  to  fruition  and 
then  stack  the  grain  in  the  bam.  But 
if  some  fine  day  1  should  stroll  out 
that  way  and  find  a  bag  of  flour  .  .  . 
oh,  boy! 

Like  every  other  human  I'd  regard 
it  with  fonder  eyes  than  an  oven  full 
of  loaves  slowly  crisping  to  substantial 
goodness. 


IISDUSTRIAL  POWER  A 
440  So.  Dearborn  Street  -^ ' 
Chicago,  III. 


Industrial  Power 
always  II  ith  en 
trial  plants  and 
that   carries   it  to 


.4 11  All- Jul  Lot  of  Money- 
Roger  &  Gallet,  makers  of  high-grrade 
soaps  and  perfumes,  have  fallen  in 
line.  They're  advertising!  For  years 
and  years  they  fought  the  idea.  They 
have,  at  long  last,  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  when  one  is  in  America,  one  must 
do  as  Americans  do. 

I  recall,  with  amusement,  a  state- 
ment they  made,  quite  a  number  of 
years  ago,  that  "some  of  our  competi- 
tors spend  $20,000  a  year  or  more  for 
advertising"!  They  seemed  to  think 
that  that  was  an  awful  lot  of  money. 

"  'Taint  Wuth  It" 

Along  the  New  England  coast  is  a 
summer  hotel,  whose  proprietor,  as  re- 
cently as  1915,  was  very  glad  to  care 
for  his  guests  for  four  or  five  dollars 
a  day. 

In  recent  years  luck  has  turned  his 
way — so  much  so  that  last  summer,  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  he  asked — and 
got— $125  a  week. 

A  New  York  man  who  has  his  sum- 
mer home  near  this  hotel,  asked  the 
proprietor  if  he  wasn't  overdoing 
things  a  bit.  "I  can't  see,"  said  the 
New  Yorker,  "how  you  figure  that  a 
room  and  three  meals  are  worth  $20.00 
a  day." 

The  hotel  man  spat  contemplatively. 
"  'Tain't  wuth  it,"  said  he,  "but  I  can 
git  it." 

A  good  many  of  us,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  are  in  that  position. 

"Sophisticated" 

New  York  has  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  publications  which  are  edited 
for  men  and  women  who  speak  of  them- 
selves as  "sophisticated." 

I  often  wonder  if  these  people  know 
what  the  word  they  use  so  frequently 
really  means.  Look  it  up  in  a  good  dic- 
tionary. 

Confiding  Canadians 

Coming  east  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
last  summer  a  New  York  business 
woman  found  herself  short  of  funds. 
Did  she  wire  her  bank  for  money?  No! 
She  wrote  out  a  cheek  for  $50  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  manager  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
hotel  at  Lake  Louise.  It  was  cashed 
with  a  smile. 


A  few  days  later,  she  again  found 
herself  with  only  a  few  dollars  in  her 
purse — not  enough  to  pay  for  her  meals 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  She  in- 
terviewed the  dining  car  steward  and 
explained  her  predicament  to  him. 
"That  will  be  quite  all  right,"  he  as- 
sured her.  "Just  let  the  bills  run  and 
give  me  your  check  for  the  total  when 
we  get  to  Montreal." 

And  that,  she  tells  me,  is  exactly 
what  she  did. 

Cooperation ! 

The  stockholders  of  Endicott-Johnson 
should  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction  from 
that  company's  report  for  1925,  not 
only  because  it  shows  a  healthy  in- 
crease in  sales  but  also — and  chiefly — 
because  it  proves  that  cooperative 
methods   pay. 

Read  this: 

"Due  to  our  'Labor  Policy,'  we  have 
been  able  to  go  through  the  period  of 
readjustment  in  the  shoe  and  leather 
industry  with  our  organization  intact 
and  greatly  strengthened.  Contrary  to 
current  custom  no  cuts  in  wages  have 
been  necessary,  but  on  the  other  hand 
our  17,000  working  partners  have 
earned  more  money,  the  average  in- 
crease being  5  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  contrast  with  these 
higher  earnings,  we  have,  through  con- 
stant improvement  of  working  condi- 
tions, considerably  lowered  our  operat- 
ing and  labor  costs. 

"The  cooperative  methods  inaugu- 
rated by  Endicott-Johnson  (and  still 
in  e.xistence)  make  our  workers'  dollar 
worth  $1.25  in  purchasing  power. 
These  cooperative  activities  include 
medical  department,  workers'  stores 
and  restaurants  and  settle  satisfac- 
torily for  our  workers  the  high  cost 
of  food,  medicine  and  doctor's  bills. 

"And  now  about  the  future  pros- 
pects of  this  business.  As  a  result  of 
our  cooperative  methods  our  whole  or- 
ganization is  more  efficient  today  than 
ever  before.  Our  producing  and  dis- 
tributing costs  are  lower.  The  demand 
for  Endicott  Johnson  shoes  is  increas- 
ing. This  is  evidenced  by  the  increase 
of  approximately  $3,000,000  in  ship- 
ments during  the  year  1925.  We  view 
the   future    with   confidence." 

Advertising  Men,  All 

These  are  great  days  for  fiddlers, 
mandolinists  and  thrummers  of  the 
ukulele.  They've  all  got  jobs — several 
jobs,  in  fact.  For,  if  all  I  hear  is  true, 
the  man  you  listen  to  at  8:30  p.m.  from 
station  WAX,  when  the  "Heavenly 
Twins"  are  twinning  is  heard  again,  an 
hour  later,  as  a  member  of  the  "Lost 
Chord  Quartette"  from  Station  H2°. 
Jamoc. 
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"^  rise  above  nwdixycriiy  —  rccjiLires  enthusiasm 
and  a  ddcrminatioti  not  to  be  satisfied  witli  afythi/yf  short 
ofone^'  ideals." -^':R'U^r(i[f 


Advertisement  of  Pcp'terell  She< 


&   Osborn,   Inc. 


/N  our  engravings  none  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  picture  is  lost. 
Snowy  linen  sheets  blowing  madly  in  the  lusty  ivinds  of  early 
Spring  appear  in  the  finished  ref^roduction  with  all  the  vividness 
and  animation  that  make  the  original  a  thing  of  striking  attrac- 
tiveness. Do  your  present  engravings  retain  the  spirit  of  your 
originals^  If  not  we  shall  be  pleased  to  place  our  facilities  at  your 
disposal. 


n^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165-167  William   Street.         New  Yorl^-^w. 
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New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034  Quests 
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Management,  Banker- 
Control  and  Advertising 
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Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
MassiUon,  Ohio        Good  Salostnen  Wanted 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

valuable     information    on     more     than     8,000    ad- 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 


Shoe  and   Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather    and    allied    industries.       Practically 

do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.       Member    ABP    and    ABC. 


To 
Reach 


Lumber  Manufacturers, 

Woodworking  Plants 
and    Building    Material 


AmericanJ^mberman 


Est.  1873        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


this  judgment  is  based  on  confidence  in 
the  new  tendency  to  discourage  the 
non-voting  stock  idea  and  its  resultant 
intensely  centralized  control  by  the 
bankers.  It  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate, not  only  for  the  advertising 
profession,  but  for  the  public  and  em- 
ployees who  buy  stock  in  the  companies 
whose  goods  they  consume,  if  this  high- 
ly centralized  banker-control  should 
slip  back  (as  it  undoubtedly  would  if 
unchecked)  to  the  narrower  ideas  of 
advertising  which  so  many  bankers 
still  hold. 

ADVERTISING  men,  as  they  become 
more  economically  informed,  have 
invariably  noticed  the  repression  to 
growth  which  occurs  when  a  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  non-managing 
men  instead  of  the  actual  e.xecutives 
of  the  business.  When,  in  other  words, 
the  banker-owners  sit  on  the  board  of 
directors  as  more  or  less  inactive  own- 
ers. It  is  very  common  knowledge  that 
sales  managers  and  advertising  man- 
agers have  ten  times  the  difficulty  in 
securing  approval  of  modern  policies 
from  this  type  of  board  than  from  one 
composed  of  active  business  men  and 
executives  who  are  intimately  familiar 
with  selling  and  advertising  problems, 
A  study  of  boards  of  directors  of  many 
representative  American  corporations 
quickly  demonstrates  with  what  insis- 
tence bankers  appear  upon  such  boards, 
some  of  them  men  who  practically 
never  attend  the  meetings. 

Consolidation  and  centralized  financial 
control  invariably  occur  to  bankers  as 
quick  and  easy  steps  toward  financial 
health,  since  they  eliminate  duplication 
and  effect  economies.  But  only  too  few 
bankers  think  in  terms  of  the  education 
of  new  users,  the  increase  of  per  capita 
consumption,  and  the  pioneering  for 
new  levels.  Particularly  are  they  un- 
likely to  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  that 
most  powerful  and  typical  of  Ameri- 
can mass  production  and  consumption 
methods:  the  bold  and  sure-footed 
method  of  price-reduction  in  anticipa- 
tion of  volume  through  the  intelligent 
use  of  advertising.  The  banker  is  pri- 
marily a  merchandiser  of  stock  and,  as 
Professor  Ripley  points  out,  he  has 
been  interested  chiefly  in  how  much 
stock  he  can  sell  to  the  public,  rather 
than  how  much  creative  effort  he  can 
put  into  the  development  of  an  in- 
dustry. 

Because  they  are  on  the  creative  side 
of  business,  sales  and  advertising  man- 
agers are  most  interested  fundamen- 
tally in  the  widening  of  markets,  and, 
therefore,  their  deepest  concern  lies  in 
management     which     has     vision     and 


courage.  Anything  which  acts  as  a 
stay  to  such  qualities  in  business  man- 
agement is  an  enemy  to  advertising,  I 
hope  that  those  who  like  to  dig  deeper 
into  the  foundations  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising will  see  the  importance  of 
this  subject  more  and  more  clearly. 

"One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
success  of  our  company,  I  believe," 
says  a  well-known  advertising  and  sales 
manager,  "is  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
board  of  directors  that  really  works 
and  really  directs.  We  are  a  consolida- 
tion of  a  number  of  companies,  and 
the  board  of  directors  is  composed  of 
the  president  of  each  one  of  the  con- 
stituent units.  You  can  really  get  ac- 
tion with  our  board  and  get  it  quickly; 
and  it's  a  treat  to  see  them  at  work 
and  a  stimulation  to  one's  best  to  pre- 
sent a  plan  before  them.  They  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,  and  they 
are  as  keen  on  the  scent  of  good  ideas 
as  anyone  could  hope." 

Contrast  this  with  a  story  I  heard 
just  the  other  day,  concerning  one  of 
the  very  largest  automobile  companies 
in  America,  A  very  able  man  was 
engaged  as  counsel  to  report  on  con- 
ditions in  this  concern,  and  after  sev- 
eral months'  work  he  presented  his  re- 
port. It  precipitated  a  real  explosion 
among  the  many  bankers  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

"The  difference  between  your  com- 
pany and  Henry  Ford's,"  he  told  them, 
"is  that  one  can  get  a  decision  on  any- 
thing, big  or  small,  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  Ford's  company;  whereas  in 
yours,  the  minimum  appears  to  be  six 
months." 

HE  then  went  on  with  complete, 
scandalous  detail  in  his  accusations, 
even  to  the  fact  that  the  company  used 
62  different  kinds  of  paper  clips.  He 
showed  this  company  up  as  being  ut- 
terly unwieldy,  without  coherent  policy, 
phlegmatic  in  action,  without  leader- 
ship in  its  field,  and  shot  full  of  nep- 
otism; relatives,  friends  and  sons  of 
the  many  banker-owners  holding  vari- 
ous offices.  The  report  was  summarily 
suppressed  and  the  bankers  in  control 
go  on  selling  an  easy-going  public  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  stock  in  a 
mismanaged,  though  prosperous,  com- 
pany. It  must  inevitably  proceed  to 
an  awakening,  but,  as  the  bankers  are 
merely  responsible  for  the  management 
and  the  public  owns  all  the  non-voting 
stock,  who  cares?  Meanwhile  the  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  least  able  adver- 
tisers in  its  field,  a  sample  of  the  state 
which  can  exist  when  a  concern  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  men  whose  in- 
terests are  centered  elsewhere. 
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Reaching  Small  Producers 
in  the  Industrial  Field 
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hered  in  regard  to  trade  papers.  We 
don't  use  industrial  papers  as  con- 
sumer media.  We  will  use  a  paper 
like  Power  because  it  cuts  horizontally 
across  the  whole  power  producing  field. 
It  goes,  100  per  cent,  to  people  who  are 
interested  in  power  producing  prob- 
lems. But  we  will  not  use  a  paper 
merely  because  there  is  a  lot  of  power 
used  in  the  field  it  covers.  The  waste 
of  circulation  in  papers  of  that  sort  is 
too  gigantic.  If  we  attempted  to  buy 
circulation  of  that  sort  for  our  power 
specialties  story  we  would  be  bank- 
rupt. So  we  decided  to  use  the  pub- 
lications that  take  a  horizontal  cut 
right  across  the  power  field,  eliminating 
the  business  papers  of  any  industry 
merely  because  power  is  used  in  that 
industry. 

BUT  we  have  190,000  power  pro- 
ducing units  to  reach.  We  have  dis- 
tributors who  must  be  supported.  How 
did  we  do  it? 

We  solved  the  problem  with  a  group 
of  advertisements  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  addressed  "To  Men  in  In- 
dustry." How  can  we  expect  to  reach 
men  in  industry  through  such  a  me- 
dium? Here  is  the  answer.  You  will 
find,  if  you  check  over  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  that  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  us  are  in  what  is  termed 
"Industry."  Y'ou  will  find  that  about 
one  man  in  five  has  some  connection 
or  other  with  a  power  producing  unit. 
That  means  that  in  using  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  completely  ignoring 
the  general  publicity  of  our  name  in 
these  advertisements,  we  still  reach 
about  one-half  a  million  people  of 
about  the  sort  that  we  want  to  reach 
with  this  message,  and  we  probably 
reach  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
who  are  even  more  directly  concerned 
with  power  producing  problems.  These 
are  the  people  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly reach  in  any  other  way.  We 
could  not  reach  them  if  we  bought  all 
the  trade  paper  space  available  at 
about  ten  times  the  cost  of  what  we 
are  doing. 

Now  these  advertisements  have  been 
effectively  merchandised  to  our  dis- 
tributors and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
know  that  they  are  having  influence  on 
the  big  power  producing  units  that  our 
salesmen  reach  directly.  Of  course, 
these  advertisements  are  backed  up  by 
the  right  kind  of  trade  paper  copy,  ap- 
pearing in  Power,  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering and  other  papers  that  have  a 
horizontal  coverage  in  the  power  pro- 
ducing field. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  catalog,  but 
we  do  not  call  it  a  catalog.     We  call  it 


Johns-Manville  Service  to  Industry, 
and,  instead  of  being  a  catalog,  it  is 
a  sort  of  an  encyclopedia.  It  not  only 
describes  our  materials,  but  it  tells 
people  how  to  use  them.  It  is  an  en- 
gineering treatise,  and  as  such  has 
been  very  highly  praised  by  those  in- 
terested prospects  in  whose  hands  it 
has  been  placed. 

Also  we  publish  a  magazine  entitled, 
The  Power  Specialist.  This  is  filled 
each  month  with  items  of  interest  to 
people  who  are  concerned  with  power 
producing  problems.  This  publication, 
although  technically  a  house  organ,  is 
about  as  different  from  the  average 
house  organ  as  chalk  from  cheese.  We 
have  an  editorial  rule  that  nothing 
must  go  in  this  publication  except 
things  in  which  the  other  fellow  would 
naturally  be  interested.  If  such  ar- 
ticles or  items  advertise  us  and  our 
materials,  so  much  the  better,  and,  of 
course,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
they  do.  But  they  have  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  interest 
the  man  to  whom  the  publication  goes. 
The  fact  that  this  organ  is  of  service 
to  its  intended  recipients  is  proved  by 
some  very  interesting  results  which  we 
recently  got  on  a  test. 

We  had  a  list  of  about  15,000  people 
that  visited  the  Power  Show  last  fall. 
Practically  all  of  them  were  engineers 
and  others  interested  in  power  produc- 
ing problems.  We  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  to  a  portion  of  this  list,  sending 
sample  copies  of  our  Poiver  Specialist 
and  asking  these  people  if  they  would 
like  to  receive  it  regularly.  We  got  27 
per  cent  of  replies  asking  to  be  placed 
on  the  regular  list.  Twenty-seven  per 
cent!  Just  think  of  it!  Where  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  that  sort  is  considered 
exceedingly  successful  if  it  brings  3  or 
4  per  cent! 

SO  you  see,  here  is  a  fairly  good 
example  of  a  well  rounded  man- 
ufacture, sales  and  advertising  pro- 
gram. It  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
accomplish  what  we  have  accomplished. 
It  hasn't  been  done  overnight.  We 
don't  pretend  to  be  geniuses,  but  I  think 
that,  such  as  it  is  today,  it  stands  as  an 
exceedingly  good  example  of  how  one 
manufacturer's  problem  was  gradually 
overcome. 

Ours  has  been  a  complex  problem.  It 
is  still  a  complex  problem,  and  yet  its 
very  complexity  has  taught  us  one 
valuable  lesson.  It  has  taught  us  the 
importance  of  simplicity.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  more  complex  your  prob- 
lem is,  the  more  important  it  is  for 
you  to  strive  for  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity   in  your  advertising. 


DO  YOU  SELL  ADVERTISING? 


a  year  in  advertisinK  materials  for 
ice  cream,  milk  and  butter  trades,  as 
well  as  florists,  retail  radio  and 
music  dealers,  wholesale  bakers,  I 
am  looking  for  an  honest  high- 
powered  salesman  of  character  who 
can  .furnish  fidelity  bond,  who  is 
now  already  employed  selling  adver- 
tising specialties  for  some  leading 
house  and  who  has  made  a  record 
with  that  house,  and  can  prove  it. 
I  want  no  HAS  BEEN  or  WILL 
BE.     I  want  men  who  "ARE."    For 


an  I 
portunity    and    higher 


bette 
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PROCESS 
L  A  T  E  S 

jkS  the  engraving  department  of  a  large 
iJL  and  old  established  printing  house 
^  ^located  in  a  small  community,  we 
produce  quality  process  plates  quickly  and 

Give  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
specify  delivery  time,  send  samples  of  our 
work  and   quote  prices. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


T^ISPLAY  advertis- 
^-^  ing  forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
Fortnightly  close  ten 
days  preceding  the  date 
of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  April 
21st  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  April 
10th.  Classified  adver- 
tisements will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday, 
April  17th. 
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Your  Men  In  a 
Common  Mold 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    25] 

own  individuality.  I  got  my  lesson 
some  years  ago  when  a  chap  who  had 
been  a  bar-keeper  applied  for  a  job  as 
a  salesman.  He  had  had  absolutely  no 
business  experience,  but  he  certainly 
had  a  lot  of  personality  and  he  soon 
became  the  whirlwind  on  our  force. 
He  broke  a  lot  of  our  rules  and  he  did 
things  differently  from  the  way  we  had 
drilled  our  men  to  do  them.  For  a 
while  there  was  a  lot  of  friction,  for 
the  other  men  had  faithfully  followed 
a  rather  standardized  pattern  of  sales- 
manship which  we  had  impressed  upon 
them.  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
made  a  ten-strike  by  granting  this  new 
man  a  chance  to  capitalize  for  us  his 
individuality,  and  from  that  time  on  I 
studied  each  salesman  and  took  mea- 
sures to  develop  him  so  that  he  could 
make  the  best  use  of  himself.  If  one 
man  was  possessed  of  unusually  strong 
reasoning  powers,  I  let  him  stress 
argument;  and  if  another  was  an  un- 
usually sociable  fellow,  I  let  him  de- 
velop along  those  lines. 

4  4'V/'OU'RE  absolutely  right,"  was 
X  another's  comment.  "I  think 
there  has  been  far  too  much  emphasis 
in  all  the  literature  of  selling  on  a  sort 
of  a  pattern  of  what  we  believe  a  sales- 
man's personality 
similar  experience  1 
in  our  factory  was 

sell  because  of  a  temporary  shortage 
of  men,  and  he  was  scared  blue  at  the 
prospect.  He  asked  me  to  help  him 
'understand  this  thing,  salesmanship,' 
and  when  I  found  him  trying  desper- 
ately to  make  himself  into  the  standard 
picture  of  a  salesman,  I  realized  what 
a  mistake  the  whole  thing  was.  I  took 
him  home  with  me  over  the  week-end 
and  told  him  to  erase  everything  that 
he  had  been  told.  I  encouraged  him 
to  be  just  exactly  his  normal  factory 
self,  without  any  attempts  to  graft  on 
a  made-up  salesman's  personality.  'Just 
go  out  and  talk  to  the  prospects  with- 
out any  sing-song  story  or  special  pat- 
ter. Be  yourself;  be  sincere;  think 
first  of  the  technical  need  of  the  pros- 
pect, and  keep  in  mind  that  your  real 
job  is  to  see  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  service  and  the  facilities 
which  this  house  has  to  offer." 

"He  kept  telling  me  that  he  didn't 
know  whether  he  was  cut  out  to  be  a 
salesman;  that  he  might  not  be  slick 
enough  to  watch  every  point  and  push 
the  prospect  on  the  dotted  line.  He 
was  a  rather  quiet  type  of  man,  and 
a  first  impression  of  him  would  not 
strike  everybody  as  pleasing  or  power- 
ful. But  he  was  of  the  type  that  im- 
proved very  definitely  on  a  second  in- 
terview, and  unless  you  had  a  distinct 
prejudice,  you  were  rather  sure  to  like 
him.  I  confess  I  had  some  misgivings 
when  I  sent  him  out,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  For  a  couple  of  months 
his  record  was  very  indifferent,  but  I 


hat  we  believe  a  sales- 

■  should  be.     I  had  a  jl 

!  to  yours.  A  youngster  9 

s  drafted  to  go  out  to  '^ 
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began  to  hear  from  prospects  them-' 
selves  that  they  liked  him  and  that  thev 
found  him  extremely  helpful  technicalh 
He  is  now  one  of  our  very  good  sakv 
men;  not  a  top-notcher,  but  ceitainh 
among  our  best.    He  has  never  changed 

"You  see,"  put  in  the  older  man 
"What  we  so  often  do  is  to  snuff  out 
the  individuality,  or  hobble  it;  and  ofttn 
graft  on  an  artificial  personalit\  %\itli 
the  result  that  the  man  is  rated  siniph 
as  the  standardized  salesman  whom  oni 
is  always  conscious  of  as  being  just  a 
salesman.  It  is  a  principle  as  old  as 
the  hills  that  your  customers  should 
like  you  personally.  In  the  old  days 
we  used  to  try  to  accomplish  this  by 
presents,  by  drink,  and  by  entertain- 
ment, on  the  false  notion  that  convivi- 
ality makes  friendship.  Nowadays  per- 
sonality goes  a  little  deeper,  and  to  be 
liked  by  your  customer  means  that  he 
feels  your  sincerity.  We  used  to  believe 
that  you  couldn't  be  altogether  genuine 
and  still  be  a  salesman.  You  had  to 
be  a  bit  of  an  actor  and  a  bit  of  an 
orator.  But  that's  all  passed.  We 
quickly  see  through  artificial  masks  and 
do  business  more  on  the  basis  of  sound 
character,  because  sound  character  has 
a  true  relation  to  sound  service.  When 
I  pick  a  new  salesman  I  want  to  know 
whether  he  has  a  genuine  and  fixed 
character  and  personality  which  has 
the  elements  in  it  that  will  be  liked 
and  respected.  Next  I  loo!:  for  good 
health  and  vitality,  and  after  that  I 
look  for  mentality  and  adaptability. 
None  of  these  things  you  can  tell  by 
nose  and  chin  with  any  exactitude;  and 
I  stick  to  it  that  not  one  of  us  is  really 
competent  in  judging  all  by  himself, 
and  certainly  not  on  the  first  interview." 


Campbell-Ewald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  ..IcDonald 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Strom  Ball  Bearing  Division  of  the 
Marlin-Rockwell  Corporation,  same 
city. 

New  York  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  S.  B.  Goff  &  Sons  Company,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Tftp  Cliemical  Catalog  Company, 
Inc.:  Pencil  Points  Press.  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  that  the  inter- 
ests of  F.  W.  Robinson  in  these  com- 
panies have  been  acquired  by  Ralph 
Reinhold  and  Edward  G.  Nellis.  Mr. 
Nellis  succeeds  Mr.  Robinson  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chemical  Catalog  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  continues  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pencil  Points  Press,  Inc. 
Francis  M.  Turner,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  a  director 
of  the  Chemical  Catalog  Company.  Mr. 
Reinhold  continues  as  president  of  the 
Pencil  Points  Press  Inc.,  and  also  as- 
sumes the  office  of  treasurer  of  that 
company.  W.  V.  Montgomery,  here- 
tofore business  manager,  has  been 
elected   secretary  and   a  director. 
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Business  Opportunities 


GET  YOUR  COPY  OF  OUR 
BULLETIN  OF  PUBLISHING 
PROPERTIES  FOR  SALE 

.Address  : 

HARRIS-DIBBLE    CO., 

345    MADISON    AVE.,    N.    Y.    C. 


We  can  now  sell  space  and  represent  another 
trade  or  class  publication  of  merit,  Chicago  and 
Western  territory  ;  organized  representatives  with 
experienced  sales  staff.  .M  references.  Fried- 
man &  Peck.  431    S.    Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,   III. 


DISPLAY    SALESMAN,    must    have    follo\wing 

with  high  grade  advertisers  to  finance  process 
reproduction  plant;  $5,000  required;  excellent 
opportunitv.  .\ndrew  Propper,  887  Union  St.. 
Brooklyn.    X.    Y. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing. 

Addressing.    Filling    In.    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120    W.    42nd    St..    New    York    City. 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Position 

Wanted 

ADVl 

„ 

r  I  SIN  I.       SPKC 

lALIST. 

College 

■,x.  merchandising 

>.-!  agency 

while 

ad 
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New     York     pre- 

terred. 

Adv 

and    Selling 

Fort., 

9   East 

38th   St.,   New 

York 

City. 

There  is  now  available  a  man  who  has  made  a 
successful  record  as  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  foremost  concerns  in  its  field. 
He  has  the  ability  to  handle  salesmen  and  can 
initiate  and  execute  complete  campaigns.  If  you 
will  outline  briefly  the  nature  of  your  propo- 
be  glad   to  confer 


New 


Adv 


An  experienced  woman  writer  who  has  contribu- 
ted to :  Farm  Journal.  Kmsas  City  Star,  Peoples 
Popular  Monthly  and  ochers,  would  like  to  get 
out  copy  for  house  organs,  manufacturers  or 
advertising  agencies.  Have  written  ads  for  a 
number  of  large  Charlotte,  N.  C.  concerns. 
Other    qualifications    are  : 

Have    had    two    courses    in    dietetics. 

Nurse   and   wife  of  a   physician. 

Mother    of    fine    young    children. 

Write  on  food  topics,  care  and  feeding  of 
children,  miscellaneous  features  of  interest  to 
women    in    general    and    Household    Departments. 

FIsie  Sutherland  Williams.  Box  232.  Mon- 
roe,  N.    C. 


Position  Wanted 


Woman  with  varied  advertising  experience 
...sition  with  outside  work — market  investi- 
,,  research.  No  selling  or  canvassing. 
Lini  salary,  $35.  Location  in  New  York. 
-->  Travel.  Box  No.  377,  Adv.  and  Sellinj? 
9    East   38th    St..   New   York   Citv. 


POSITION    WANTED    with    progressive    New 

York  Publisher,  Agency  or  Direct-mail  Producer. 
Can  show  executive,  promotional  and  selling  ex- 
perience as  Advertising  Promotion  Manager  for 
business  publications,  as  well  as  working  knowl- 
edge of  copy,  layouts,  production,  etc.  If  you 
have  a  real  opportunity  for  a  hard  worker  write 
Box  No.  374,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East 
38th   St..    New   York   City. 


DESIRED:  Connection  with  one  of  the  larger 
advertising  agencies  handling  the  more  important 
accounts— particularly  in  the  automotive  field. 
From   such    agencies    I    should    appreciate   an    in- 


\^'tZ 


EXECUTIVE — Long  experience  organizing, 
managing  departments,  businesses;  expert  ad- 
vertising manager,  copywriter,  catalog  compiler, 
systematizer ;  experienced  selling  to  consumers 
by  mail,  through  salesmen,  and  to  dealers  ;  mature 
judgment ;  requires  minimum  supervision.  Rcrt] 
Box   760.  City   Hall  Sta.,  New  York. 


Service 


FREE    LANCE    CARTOONIST 
25  years'  experience — will  design  snappy  covers, 
comic    pages    or    strips,    illustrated    puzzles    and 
margin  illustrations  for  your  house-organ  or  other 
printed    matter.     Terms    reasonable.     Send    copy 


Mon 


T."y.' 


Walter   Wellman, 


Miscellaneous 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies   for   reference.     Stilt   cloth    covered   covers, 
and   die-stamped   in   gold    lettering,    each    holding 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
.Se.id  vour  check  to  Adv.  .ind  Selling  Fort.,  9 
Ea-it   3Sth  St..   New  York  Citv. 


"GIBBONS    knows    CANADA" 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY  April  7,  1926 


"This  is  to  ad\ise  you  that  we  ha\e  re- 
ceived the  March  issue  of  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  Ser\  ice  and  are  enclosing  here- 
with renewal  card,  as  we  are  anxious  not 
to  miss  an  issue  of  the  Service." 

Rickeiibacker  Motor  Company. 

"Your  Service  has  repaid  us  time  and 
again,  and  it  has  become  such  a  fixed 
habit  to  refer  to  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Ser\ice,  that  \^'e  would  be  lost  without 
one." 

Harvey,  Zoeller  &'  Com  pany, 
An  Advertising  Agency. 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertise- 
ments, direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  192... 

Chicago.  Illinois. 

Gentlemen;  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletit 
issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $.^0.00,  which 
the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  c 
the  tenth  of  each  month.     The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 

Firm   Namt   : Street   Address    

City    State    

Individual  Signing  Order   Official    Position 


iltril  7.  1926 
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Edited  For  the  Merchant  of  the  Building  Industry" 


A  simple  phrase  describes  Building 
Supply  News,  its  purpose  and  its  field. 
"Edited  for  the  Merchant  of  the  Build- 
ing Industry"  is  at  once  the  phrase,  the 
publication,  the  purpose,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  field.  Every  editorial 
policy,  every  article  and  the  entire  edi- 
torial content  of  each  issue  has  this  one 
thought  in  mind:  ""Edited  for  the  Mer- 
chant of  the  Building  industry."" 
The  Merchant  of  the  Building  Indus- 
try, in  the  aggregate,  invests  billions 
of  dollars  in  yards,  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. In  many  communities  his  in- 
vestment is  not  exceeded  by  any  mer- 
chant in  any  line.     His  yards  must  both 


adjoin  railway  trackage  and  be  cen- 
trally located  for  economical  handling 
and  distribution.  His  equipment  in- 
cludes vast  bins,  storage  space,  han- 
dling machinery,  fleets  of  delivery 
trucks,  tractors  and  trailers  and  every 
modern  office  device.  His  stock  in- 
cludes the  materials  that  enter  into  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  build- 
ings. Investment,  management  and 
sales — selling  of  the  first  magnitude — 
determines  his  success  or  failure. 
"Edited  for  the  Merchant  of  the 
Building  Industry""  describes  this  field, 
this  group  of  men  and  the  purpose  of 
Building  Supply  News. 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

407  South  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO,    ILL.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


51    East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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didaipe  pages  mere; 

:@  REFRIGERATION  •*■  ^5 

Sales  3oo%  in 
six  months 


LAST  Oecemher  1.  K.  Stover, 
J  of  Stover  Co..  distributors 
of  Frigidaire  electric  re- 
frigeration in  The  Chicago  Ter- 
ritorv,  wrote  The  Chicago 
Tribune:  "We  will  have  another 
full  page  in  the  December  14th 
Tribune  suggesting  Frigidaire 
for  Christmas.  This  makes  the 
eighth  page  since  May  24th. 

"Since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  page  in  the  series,  our  sales 
have  more  than  quadrupled 
over  the  same  six  months  of 
last  year.  Each  advertisement 
has  been  productive  of  immedi- 
ate business.  .  .  It  has  brought 
us  manv  applications  from  sales- 
men of  a  very  high  type  and 
dealers  within  a  radius  of  many 
miles." 

The  Delco-Light  Company 
started  to  advertise  Frigidaire, 
using  national  magazines,  in 
1923.  Through  1924  they  blan- 
keted  the  United  States,  as  a 
single  market,  with  magazine 
advertising.  If  they  had  not 
stoDoed  to  analvze  the  country 
in  1925,  considering  it  as  a  group 


m  zone 


of  individual  markets,  weighing 
one  market  against  the  other, 
the  above  letter  could  not  have 
been  written.  Their  analysis 
revealed  facts  vital  to  any  manu- 
facturer. In  Zone  7 — the  com- 
pact area  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin — 
there  were  3,095,850  residential 
electrical  customers,  as  many  as 
in  26  western  and  southern 
states  combined. 

Zone  7  indicated  their  greatest 
opportunity  for  sales,  and  thev 
took     advantage     of     it.      Eight 


pages  were  scheduled  in  The 
Chicago  Sundav  Tribune  to 
reach  60'/f  of  all  the  families  in 
1151  towns  of  this  rich  area. 
The  Tribune  was  the  only  Chi- 
cago newspaper  to  receive  an 
advertising  schedule.    Full  pages 


U'illiin  six  months  their  Chicago 
Territory  sales  had  more  than 
quadrupled. 

Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due 
was  given  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Biechler. 
President  of  the  Delco-Light 
Company.  He  wrote  on  Janu- 
ary sixth,  "We  consider  our  test 
campaign  in  the  Sunday  Tribune 
a  decided  success  and  have 
authorized  a  non-cancellable 
schedule  of  at  least  thirteen  full 
pages  in  1926." 

What  consideration  are  you  giv- 
ing to  Zone  7?  It  deserves 
more  than  the  mere  inclusion  in 
a  national  sales  and  advertising 
program.  A  Chicago  Tribune 
man  will  gladly  answer  your  re- 
quest for  facts  about  this  rich 
area  that  are  pertinent  to  your 
industry. 
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New  England  Advertising  Office,  718  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston 
Eastern  Advertising  Office,  512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorfc 

GROW  WITH  THE  TRIBUNE  IN  1926 


Advertising 
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15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

espise  Not  the  Prilling  Station,  Mr.  Sales  Manager"  By  H.  A.  Haring; 
Selling  the  'Cracker'"  By  Amos  Stoie;  "Making  Salesmen  Advertising 
epresentatives"  By  De  Leslie  Jones;  "The  Case  Against  Compromise" 
y    Robert    R.    Updegraff;     "Is     Direct    Mail     Losing    Its     Directions?" 
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Display   Advertising  Ideas 
of  17th   Century  Italy 


IN  that  imaginative  work  entitled  "The  City  of 
The  Sun,"  the  ItaUan  writer  Campanella  pic- 
tures a  city  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
posters  depicting  important  events  of  the  day,  edu- 
cational and  historical  subjects,  and  items  listed  for 
barter  and  exchange.  That  was  a  form  of  display 
advertising  as  conceived  by  a  man  of  seventeenth 
century  Italy.  It  was  a  revolutionary  idea  at  that 
time.  Campanella,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
his  ideas,  wrote  the  book  during  a  twenty-one 
year  term  in  a  Florentine  prison.  Although  the 
book  could  not  safely  be  published  until  after  his 
death,  his  idea  lived  on. 

The  idea  of  display  advertising,  therefore,  is  not 
modern  in  its  origin.  But  its  modern  interpreta- 
tion is  so  broad  as  to  be  revolutionary.  And  it  has 
revolutionized  business  and  business  methods. 


Modern  cities  have  no  walls;  but 
there  is  proportionately  more  advertis- 
ing space  in  one  issue  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  with  its  circulation  of  400,- 
000,  than  on  the  imagined  walls  of  Cam- 
panella's  dream  city.  And  the  advan- 
tage to  both  readers  and  advertisers  of 
having  the  paper  in  the  home  is  quite 
apparent. 

The  rapidity  of  the  development  of 
modern  display  advertising  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1901  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  pubUshed  4,036,748  agate 
lines  of  display  advertising  and  in  1925, 
15,730,825  lines.  Thus  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  while  the  population 
of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  was 
increasing  about  90%,  display  advertis- 
ing in  The  Chicago  Daily  News  in- 
creased more  than  355%. 

In  its  fifty  years  of  ' 

service  to  its  commu-  I 

nity,    marked    by    an  * 

ever    increasing    par-  '111 

ticipation  in  the  social  ^ 

and  business  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  The  '.-^ 
Chicago    Daily    News     ^  ^^t, 
has  become  indeed  "a 
part  of  Chicago." 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


First  in  Chicago 


nv    York    unde 
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But  the 

PERFORMANCE 

of  each  one  of  them 
aepcnds  upon  a 

FILM  OF  OIL 


Facts  need  never  he  dull 


THIS  agency  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  poHcy  of  "Facts  first 
—then  Advertising".  And  it  has 
earned  an  unusual  reputation  for 
sound  work. 

Yet  this  organi^tion  does  not,  nor 
has  It  ever,  confused  "soundness"  with 
"dullness".  It  accepts  the  challenge 
that  successful  advertising  must  com- 
pete in  interest,  not  only  with  other 


advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing 
reading  matter  which  fills  our  present' 
day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub' 
jects  out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
257  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


t\ICHARDS  r  r  ,  Facts  First  ^  r  then  Advertising 
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....about  this  censorship  of  copy: 


rES.  The  Indianapolis  News  censors  advertising  copy.  It  is 
pretty  generally  known  that  The  News  has  rejected  or  ruled  out 
more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  advertising  in  the  last  ten  years, 
most  of  it  in  the  medical  classification. 

This  wasn't  done  from  some  exalted  prudery,  nor  from  some  feeling 
of  paternalism  for  News  readers  or  a  "protective  instinct"  toward 
them. 

Indianapolis  and  Indiana  people  have  a  sort  of  possessive  pride  in 
The  News.  They  have  put  it  on  a  pedestal  from  which  it  dare  not 
fall.     The  confidence  of  its  readers  is  priceless. 

When  readers  find  one  of  those  inevitable  and  unavoidable  typo- 
graphical errors  which  even  eternal  vigilance  can't  keep  out — ^they 
write  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

When  some  news  story,  entirely  vouched  for,  that  would  pass  un- 
noticed in  another  newspaper,  happens,  even  mildly,  to  shock  their 
sensibilities — they  write  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

Editorial  mistakes  and  shortcomings  that  they  ignore  with  impersonal 
disinterest  in  another  newspaper  would  be  intolerable  in  The  News. 

It's  hard  to  live  on  this  pedestal.     But  it's  worth  it! 

The  public  is  incredibly  exacting,  but  it  has  rewarded  The  News 
magnificently  with  loyalty  and  patronage. 

If  The  Indianapolis  News  were  to  relax  ever  so  slightly  its  censorship 
of  advertising  (which  is  unthinkable),  these  thousands  of  loyal  read- 
ers who  have  looked  up  to  it  for  years  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  journal- 
istic cleanness  and  integrity  would  register  a  storm  of  bitter  protest. 
Loss  of  faith  in  a  fallen  idol ! 

Copy  in  The  News  is  clean.    It  can't  get  there  unless  it  is. 

And  the  simple  fact  that  copy  does  appear  in  The  News  gives  it  an  en- 
dorsement, with  die  largest  body  of  newspaper  readers  in  Indianapolis, 
that  is  literally  beyond  price. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 

^"^Jrt  Plo  A^^T"^"-  Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director  ^^^^"'J-  ^-  ^,7' 

110   East  42nd  Street  *  Tlie  Tower  BIdg. 
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Annual  .4.  P.   Mrrlinp  and 
A.  IS.  P.  A.  Convention 

Is  being  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York,  on  April  20  and  21.  The 
Associated  Press  annual  meeting  took 
place  in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on  April  20th;  the  A.  N.  P. 
A.  annual  convention  is  to  commence  at 
10:00  a.  m.  of  the  following  day  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  will  be  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  at  6:30  p.  m.,  April  22. 

ChurchiU-HalL  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  David  T.  Abercrombie  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  outfits  for  ex- 
plorers, prospectors,  hunters  and  camp- 
ers. 

Fred  E.  Mann 

For  the  past  five  years  western  man- 
ager of  Wovmn's  World,  has  been  ap- 
pointed western  manager  of  Needle- 
craft  Magazine,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Mann  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  magazine  field  in  the  West 
fcir  many  years,  serving  for  a  long 
ti))ie  with  Ladies'  World  and  McClure's 

Alhrrt  Frank  &  Company 

Chicago  office  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,   Colo. 

i.ampbcll-Eivald  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co.  and  the 
Paintex  Co.  through  their  New  York 
office. 

Toledo  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  adopted  by  The 
Ames-Kiebler  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The 
change  in  name  does  not  affect  the  plan 
of  organization  or  the  personnel  of  the 
company. 

E.  Clark  King,  Jr. 

Recently  editor  of  Detroit  Publicity 
and  publicity  director  of  the  Detroit 
Convention  and  Tourists'  Bureau,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kelvinator  Corpora- 
ion. 

1.  Marshall.  Advertising 

Detroit,  is  the  name  of  a  new  agency 
vhich  will  specialize  in  technical  ac- 
ounts.  Mr.  Marshall  was  for  many 
ears  president  of  the  Concrete-Cement 
Ige  Publishing  Co.,  and  R.  N.  Jackson, 
is  associate,  was  advertising  manager 
f  Building  Materials. 

'aul  H.  Hartley 

Formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
hiladelphia,  and  the  Eugene  Mc- 
uckin  Co.,  same  city,  has  been  ap- 
:>inted  to  the  staff  of  George  Batten 
o.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By   Floyd   W.   Parsons 

W'HILE  the  reports  of  corporations 
now  being  issued  show  normal  earn- 
ings, it  is  evident  that  industrial 
conditions  have  not  justified  the  high  levels 
reached  in  the  prices  of  many  securities. 
The  liquidation  in  slocks,  while  bringing 
heavy  losses  to  many  people,  has  removed 
one  of  the  dangers  that  overhung  business. 
C  Leaders  of  trade  and  Federal  officials 
particularly  are  loud  in  their  denials  that 
there  is  any  prospect  of  poor  business  this 
year.  "Conservative  optimism"  is  the  key- 
note in  most  places.  Inventories  are  be- 
ing held  dowTi  and  production  schedules 
for  summer  an<l  fall  trade  are  being 
planned  on  a  modest  scale.  Credit  con- 
ditions continue  fairly  good,  and  the  high 
general  average  of  employment  still  per- 
sists. There  is  no  clear-cut  tendency  to 
reduce  wages  as  yet  and  the  margin  of 
profit  in  most  lines  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain  dividends. 

C  Crop  prospects  are  encouraging  al- 
though the  season  is  very  late.  Cold,  wet 
weather  is  retarding  farm,  work  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Frosts  have  damaged 
some  early  fruits,  but  rain  and  snow  on 
the  plains  have  proved  beneficial.  Five 
or  six  weeks  must  pass  before  the  crop 
outlook  can  be  stated  with  assurance. 
C  Building  contracts  in  March  were  the 
largest  on  record  for  that  month.  More 
than  a  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  on 
roads  this  year.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  just  declared  that  business  is 
sound  and  that  our  efficiency  will  enable 
the  nation  to  weather  any  economic  crisis. 
The  return  to  a  gold  basis  by  many  nations 
has  brought  relief  to  the  American  farmer. 


Groesberk-Hearn,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Bragg-Kliesrath  Corporation,  Long 
Island  City,  manufacturers  of  B-K 
vacuum  booster  brakes  for  trucks  and 
busses;  and  for  G.  F.  Heublein  & 
Brothers,  Hartford,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turers of  Brand's  A  1  sauce. 


Colgate   &   Company 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1927,  the  advertis- 
ing of  Colgate  products  will  be  directed 
by  George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  This  company  is  already 
diiecting  the  advertising  of  Colgate's 
Rapid  Shave  Cream,  but  will,  hereafter, 
also  prepare  and  place  the  advertising 
of     Colgate's     Ribbon     Dental     Cream, 

AB,  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  and  the 
other  Colgate  lines. 

]olw   Bndd 

President  of  the  John  Budcf  Com- 
pany, New  York,  publishers'  representa- 
tives, died  at  his  home  in  New  Rochelle- 
on  April  18. 

J.  B.  Scnrhiirough 

Pornier  Western  manager  of  the 
American  Magazine,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of  that 
publication,  succeeding  W.  S.  Carlisle. 

''Liberty" 

Announces  the  opening  of  a  Pacific 
coast  advertising  office  at  70.5  Union 
Bank  Building,  Eighth  and  Hill  streets, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Keene  L.  Fitzpatrick 
is  the  Pacific  Coast  representative. 

Roy  Walker 

Formerly  of  the  Capper  Publications, 
has  been  appointed  Detroit  advertising 
manager  of  Nation's  Business,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Board  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Detroit. 

Copelfuid  Products,  Inc. 

Detroit,  manufacturers  of  electric 
refrigerating  systems,  announces  the 
following  appointments:  C.  W.  Had- 
den,  formerly  with  the  Maxwell  and 
Chrysler  Companies  and  recently  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  Velie  Motors 
Corporation  of  Moline,  111.,  to  the  ex- 
ecutive staff  of  the  company;  W.  D. 
McElhinny  formerly  with  "Frigidaire" 
Electric  Refrigerators,  as  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales ;  George  W. 
Mason,  formerly  general  works  man- 
ager of  the  Chrysler  CoiT)oration,  as 
general  manager. 

Zero 

Well-known  commercial  artist,  will 
leave  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  on  May  1  in  order  to 
establish  an  independent  advertising  art 


M.  P.  Gould  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  the  advertis- 
ing this  year  for  the  Thousand  Islands 
Guests  Association,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

O.  S.  Tyson  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  that  Mr.  Mau- 
rice R.  Hart,  formerly  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sales  departments  of  the 
Morse  Chain  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Buffalo  dis- 
trict. An  office  has  been  opened  in  the 
Ellicott  Square  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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He  won't  listen  to  Flowers! 


You  may  address  the  ladies  in  the 
fanciest  terms.  Make  your  message 
as  flowery  as  you  wish.  It  is  gracious 
and  becoming  to  show  a  poetic  con- 
sideration for  them.  But  remember 
that  the  man  who  pays  the  bills  is  a 
business  man — and  he  prefers  the 
language  of  business ! 

He  may  be  a  metropolitan  banker, 
meticulously  correct  in  all  his  habili- 
ments, or  he  may  be  the  supervising 
engineer  of  a  great  industrial  plant 
behind  the  sodden  levees  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, clad  carelessly  in  muddy  can- 
vas. But  he  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
bills!  And  he  is  glad  to  do  it.  No 
man  in  the  world  takes  greater  pride 
in  his  home  and  his  family! 


There  are  218,000  seasoned  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  who  subscribe 
to  Nation's  Business.  They  regard  it 
as  the  voice  of  American  business. 
Over  54,000  are  presidents  of  business 
organizations! 

These  218,000  business  men  form 
one  of  the  most  notable  groups  in  the 
world.  As  a  class,  they  are  probably 
the  best  dressed,  the  best  living,  and 
have  the  best  cared  for  families  in  all 
the  history  of  civilization. 

Nation's  Business  is  a  magazine  for 
seasoned  business  men,  who  have 
special  interest  in  its  messages. 

They  will  buy,  if  you  have  some- 
thing worth  while  to  sell! 


NATIONS 


Merle  Thorpe.  Editor 
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March  Building  Permits 

Set  New  Mark  $2,688,000 

Post-Office  Receipts  Also 
Smash  Previous  Figures. 

These  new  records  today  place  Birmingham  as  the  attractive  market  for  a 
productive  campaign.  General  business  conditions  were  never  better.  Bir- 
mingham's industries  are  going  full  capacity.  Every  one  is  employed.  The 
$4,300,000  payroll  goes  into  the  channels  of  trade  each  week.  Birmingham 
is  growing  soundly  and  steadily  as  the  thriving  industrial  city. 


In  Birmingham 
It^s  The  News 


Reaches  every  worthwhile  home  in  Birmingham. 

Gives  complete  coverage  in  the  trading  zone  around  Birmingham. 

I  Coverage  Reader  Acceptance 

Reading  Homes  q^  A  ACS  ^"  every  city  Department  Stores  know 

in  Birmingham  DL^^^KJ  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  newspaper  which  has 

Daily  City  a/-  (iOA  ^^e  Reader  Acceptance — the  response 

Circulation    ■^0,00'i'  jq  their  advertising.     In   Birmingham 

Sunday  City  -.,^-_  they  consistently  choose  The  News,  as 

Circulation    J i,U J  /  the  lineage  figures  show. 


Many    advertisers    both    Local    and    Na-  ^OT  the  Year  1925    of  all  the  Department 


,  ,  J  T-L     M  1  ^  .^  ^  Store     advertising     ... 

tional  have  used  The  News  columns  ex-  ^  C  CfJ  u-      •   ^u  j 

#-*  ^  y/j  Birmingham    appeared 


clusively  for  years.  VJ^  /^  ;„  ^he  News. 

Daily  79,000   Sunday  92,000  April  1 

The  News  continues  to  gain  in  National    advertising.     The    first    three    months    of 
1926  show  a  gain  of  76,650  lines  over  the  same  period  in  1925. 


\ 


The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 
National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge   Building  Waterman  Building  Atlantic  Building  Tribune  Tower 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,   111. 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

Atlanta 
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The  Northern  Nine  Counties  of  New  Jersey 


T 


HE  Northern  Nine  Counties  of  New  Jersey 
represent  one  of  the  great  markets  of  America. 

It  is  a  market  great  in  itself;  because  it  represents 
nearly  two  and  one  half  million  people  accustomed 
to  the  highest  living  standards. 

In  proportion  of  the  population  reporting  incomes 
above  $3,000  it  is  the  second  largest  of  any  State  in 
the  Union;  in  percentage  of  dwellings  wired  for 
electricity,  the  third  largest;  in  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  dwelling  construction,  the  fourth  largest. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  desirable  markets  in  itself.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  New  York  market.  It  comprises  28  per 
cent  of  metropolitan  New  York ;  larger  than  either 
Manhattan  or  Brooklyn,  and  larger  than  all  of  the 
other  metropolitan  counties  put  together. 

Although  made  up  of  several  hundred  cities  and 
towns,  it  is  still  in  effect  one  single  community:  a 
concentrated,  compact  and  unified  market,  with 
uniform  standards  of  living  practically  unsurpassed 
throughout  the  country. 

In  this  territory,  Charm,  The  Magazine  of  New 
Jersey  Home  Interests,  is  predominant;  its  circula- 
tion of  81,237  the  largest  and  by  far  the  best  of  any 
periodical. 

May  we  acquaint  you  more  fully  with  the  facts 
about  this  most  desirable  area  for  the  cultivation  of 
sales,  and  show  you  how  we  can  help  you  in  reach- 
ing it  most  effectively? 


CHAIVM 
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Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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Did  that  ad  pull?"  asked 
the  President,  pointing  to  a 
color  page  from  The  American 
Weekly  stuck  on  the  wall  in 
the  advertising  director's  office. 

"I  think  it  did,"  said  the  modest  director.     "Wait  'til  I 
call  up  the  Treasurer  for  his  final  report — 

"How  much  money  have  you  received  from 
the  color  page  in  The  American  Weekly  on 
dishes?  What?  Repeat  that — $167,000 — are 
you  sure?"  asked  the  astonished  director.  "All 
right,  thanks." 

"$167,000  in  actual  cash,  Mr.  President." 

"Astonishing!"  said  the  President.     "Doesn't  seem  pos- 
sible." 

"Well,"  the  director  commented,  "it  was  a  good  ad  and  a 
good  proposition  for  the  customer." 

"Sure  it  w^as,"  the  President  agreed,  "but  the  5,000,000 
circulation  of  the  Weekly  put  it  into  a  lot  of  homes." 


The  American  Weekly  is  distributed  from  14  cities  every  Sunday  to  nearly  5,000,000  families, 
giving  the  advertiser  effective  and  intensive  coverage  not  only  in  these  cities  but  in  most  of  the 
worthwhile  accessible  markets  of  the  United  States.  Its  color  pages  supply  advertisers  vsrith  the 
most  powerful  advertising  appeal  known  among  mediums.     $15,000  a  color  page — $8  a  line. 

9  East  40th  St.,  New  York— Offices— Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Map  showing  distribution  sent  free 
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"The  old  time  letterhead  is  good  enough  for  me!"  said  old  Horace  J. 
Gannett,  stubbornly. 

"Plenty",  thought  his  younger  business  friend  —  but  he  didn't  say  so. 

Probably  the  people  who  do  business  with  you  aren't  going  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  offer  you  advice  about  your  letter  paper.  Probably  the 
people  you'd  like  to  do  business  with  are  not  going  to  give  you  their  reac- 
tions to  your  stationery,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

But — thinking  now  from  their  point  of  view — your  stationery  is  a  factor 
of  your  business  which  they  know  intimately.  To  them  it  represents  the 
house.  It  is  an  appearance.  It  is  a  contact. 

Don't  forget  that  the  memory-value  of  an  old  style  letterhead  is  far 
less  important  than  the  favorable  recognition  of  an  effective  new  one.  Give 
a  thought  to  your  letterhead.  Give  a  thought  to  your  paper,  remembering 
that  fine  business  paper  is  today  a  substantial  symbol  of  successful  business. 
If  you  go  that  far  with  us  we  do  not  believe  we  will  have  much  difficulty 
in  demonstrating  that  Crane's  Bond  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
bond  paper  there  is. 


t^sk  your  lithographer,  printer,  or  stationer  to  put  your  letterhead,  checks,  statements  and  contracts  upon  Crane's  Bond, 
as  -well  as  any  other  business  form  which  reaches  the  outside  public. 


CRANE   e>  COMPANY, 


DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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'Buffalo  thell/onder  Citij  of  America 


// 


The  Wighii/PoureroftheNEWS^ 
to  drawgreatthrongsofpeofjiQ- 

BUFFALO'S  recent  Food  Show  demonstrated,  in  a  dramatic  way,  the 
pulling  power  of  the  Buffalo  News.  .  .  .  The  Food  Show  was  con- 
ducted by  the  retail  grocers  and  was  sponsored  by  the  News.  .  .  .  No 
other  paper  carried  a  line  of  news  or  advertising  relating  to  it.  .  .  .  The 
registered  paid  attendance  was  197,961  ...  a  figure  greater  than  one- 
third  the  population  of  Buffalo  .  .  .  greater,  indeed,  than  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  grocers  themselves,  who  know  so  well  the  remarkable  reader 
influence  of  the  News.  .  .  .  No  better  evidence  could  be  had  of  a  news- 
paper's advertising  effectiveness. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

BUFFALO   EVENING   NEWS 


A.B.C.  Sept.  30.  1925 
128.502 


Edward   H.   Butler,   Editor   and   Publisher 
Kelly-Smith   Co.,   National  Representatives 


Present    Average    Now 
Over    140,000 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 
Atlantic  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"The  Most  Important  Service  Rendered  by 
any  Class  of  Citizens''  —  Arthur  Brisbane 


'  I  'HIS  is  Mr.  Brisbane's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  country  publisher's  service 
-^  to  his  community  and  his  country. 

It  is  a  just  and  logical  estimate.  The  man  who  makes  the  small  town  news- 
paper is  the  most  useful  and  influential  man  in  America.  His  advice  is  sought 
and  respected.  He  works  hard,  all  the  time,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.  He  welcomes  and  prints  the  little  items  which  get  his  readers' 
names  into  print,  and  is  right  there  with  glowing  descriptions  of  the  weddings, 
the  parties,  the  meetings  of  the  Ladies  Aid. 

Because  its  editor  is  the  most  useful  man  in  America,  The  Country  Newspaper 
is  the  tnost  useful  publication  in  America.  And  because  it  is  useful;  because 
it  is  personal  and  intimate;  because  it  accurately  reflects  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, it  gets  quick,  profitable  returns  for  its  advertisers.  No  other  medium 
you  can  use  brings  so  large  a  return  for  the  money  invested. 

Use  The  Country  Newspaper  to  reach  that  most  fertile  of  all  fields,  the  country 
and  small  town  sections  of  America.  You  can  buy  all  of  its  9/2  million  cir- 
culation, or  you  can  buy  that  part  of  it  which  covers  any  State,  section  or  zone 
you  wish. 


Advertise  in  The  Country  Newspaper 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciaiion  present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  Stales— the 
only  100%  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selected  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination; in  any  mar- 
ket,    group    of    states. 

This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  was'e. 


f^m^^i^m 


1 


Represents  7,2  13  Country  newspapers  —  47  J'^  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 
225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City  *« "^^i-^Zlr"'"' 
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In  9  Ways 

I  can  help  an  agency  succeed 

From  nine  different  standpoints  I  can 
contribute  to  its  SERVICE  and  its  BILLINGS 


1.  BY  UNUSUAL  WHIT- 
ING— In  this  I  brinp  you 
valuable  experience.  My  cojiy 
has  appeared  in  many  mag- 
azines and  newspapers.  You 
have  read  it  more  than  once 
and  wlien  I  quote  the  head- 
lines you  will  remember  the 
advertisements.  Clients  see 
in  these  advertisements  their 
own  enthusiasm  for  their 
our  handiwork.  Readers 
see  in  them  the  deep  sin- 
cerity of  one  who  believes  in 
every  claim  he  makes.  Tliey 
get  a  widespread  readinfr. 
They  begin  at  the  point  of 
greatest  public  interest.  They 
begin  clearly,  simply,  but  al- 
ways they  begin  dramatically. 
Always  they  are  salesmanship 
in  print. 

2.  BY    KNOWING    THE 
GOOD  AND  BAD  IN  LAY-         i^^= 
OUTS— For     years      I     have 

been  a  student  of  presenta- 
tion methods.  During  those  years  thou- 
sands of  layouts  have  come  to  me  for 
approval  or  revision  and  frequently  I 
have  outlined  the  original  draft. 
Through  this  experience  and  through 
constant  contact  with  some  of  the  most 
skillful  art  directors  in  the  business,  I 
have  acquired  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  visual  principles  and  typography — 
more  comprehensive  in  fact  than  that 
possessed  by  the  average  man  who  does 
nothing  but  make  layouts.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  enables  me  to 
create  or  help  create  a  wholly  original 
and  distinct  style  for  any  series  of  ad- 
vertisements. 

3.  BY  THE  CREATION  OF  IDEAS 
— Sometimes  a  product  has  no  distin- 
guishing feature — is  just  another  item 
among  a  group  of  tiresomely  similar 
competitors.  I  can  find  for  such  a  prod- 
uct an  adequate  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  selling  story.  Sometimes  the  nature 
of  an  article  makes  its  use  or  itself 
difficult  to  illustrate.  Here  again  an 
idea  is  necessary  and  here  again  I  am 
prepared  to  furnish  it.  Sometimes  a 
client  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  is 
continually  shown  something  new,  some 
.novel  treatment  of  his  copy,  some  strik- 
ing offer  of  either  goods  or  samples, 
some  contest  for  enhancing  reader  in- 
terest. Such  a  client  would  not  be  new 
to  me. 

4.  BY  ANALYTICAL  AND  PAINS- 
TAKING STUDY  OF  CONSUMER 
HABITS — No  greater  opportunity  con- 
fronts an  agency  today  than  this:  Ac- 
knowledged leadership  in  knowledge  of 
consumer  habits.  Many  agencies  profess 
expert     acquaintance    "with     the    buying 


My  services  would  be  valuable  in 
either  a  large  agency  or  a  small  one. 
In  a  large  agency,  because  of  my  ability 
to  get  along  with  other  people,  to  play 
ball  with  the  team.  In  a  small  agency, 
because  of  my  familiarity  with  all  sides 
of  advertising,  my  long  experience 
with  accounts  of  many  kinds.  The  man 
who  is  now  serving  a  few  accounts, 
but  could  go  out  and  secure  others  if 
only  he  could  be  released,  would  find 
in  me  an  answer  to  his  problem. 


public.  Few  agencies  make  good  that 
claim.  All  too  frequently  advertising  is 
carried  on  unprofitably  because  of  ignor- 
ance of  how  and  why  consumers  pur- 
chase. All  too  frequently  accounts  are 
lost  because  agency  plans  have  not  been 
based  upon  the  rock  of  adequate  in- 
formation. From  practical  experience,  I 
know  what  information  to  secure  and 
usually  the  most  efficient  method  of  se- 
curing it. 

5.  BY  THE  QUANTITY  OF  WORK 
WHICH  I  CAN  HANDLE— I  have  al- 
ways been  a  big  producer,  have  always 
undertaken  and  completed  more  work 
than  the  average.  For  this  I  claim  no 
special  credit.  I  must  work  hard,  must 
use  up  abundant  energy.  Yet  this  char- 
acteristic is  to  you  of  great  importance. 
Not  only  do  you  make  a  payroll  saving, 
but  you  put  yourself  in  better  shape  to 
meet   emergencies. 

6.  BY  CAPABLE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  ACCOUNTS— I  am  fairly  familiar 
with  all  branches  of  agency  service.  I 
can  take  a  big,  complicated  account  and 
organize  it,  get  it  running  smoothly.  Put 
such  an  account  in  my  hands  and  I  will 
relieve  you  of  all  worry  about  meeting 
closing  dates.  During  the  past  few 
years,  I  have  prepared  many  plans,  and 
in  preparing  them  I  have  studied,  in  as 
scientific  a  manner  as  possible,  the  char- 
acteristics of  types  of  media,  compara- 
tive value  of  different  publications,  posi- 
tions, sizes  of  space,  seasons,  etc.  Then 
I  have  followed  these  plans  through  to 
completion,  right  down  to  the  actual 
production  of  the  plates  and  printed 
material.  I  have  also  been  responsible 
for    costs    and    have    learned    to    avoid 


many  of  the  wastes  which 
nibble  away  the  net  profits  on 
the  edge  of  gross  commis- 
sions. 

7.  BY  MY  ABILITY  TO 
HANDLE  CLIENTS  —  I 
have  been  dealing  with  clients 
for  a  long  time.  I  know  how 
to  win  their  confidence  and 
tactfully  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  unwise  changes 
in  their  advertising  plans.  I 
know  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  enthusiastic  about  their 
advertising;  yet  avoid  prom- 
ises which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
I  can  lend  a  sympathetic  ear 
to  their  proposals;  know 
when  to  yield  and  when  to 
urge  a  point.  Have  learned 
that  at  the  basis  of  sound 
agency-client  relations  are 
sound   rules  of  personal   con- 

^^-_Bs  duct. 

8.  BY  SUCCESSFULLY 
DIRECTING    THE    WORK 

OF  OTHERS— My  executive  experience 
has  been  sufficient  to  permit  me  to  make 
this  statement  unreservedly.  For  years  I 
was  a  director  of  copy  in  a  large  agency, 
and  under  my  guidance  the  writers  did 
some  of  their  best  work.  I  have  never  had 
much  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  work 
zcith  me  and  claim  a  knack  of  picking 
good  men  for  advertising  jobs.  I  abhor 
friction  among  associates  and  constantly 
strive  for  that  esprit  de  corps  so  often 
sought,  so  seldom  realized. 

9.  BY  INGENIOUS  METHODS  OF 
SOLICITING  NEW  BUSINESS  — 
Most  advertising  agency  solicitors  make 
a  fairly  standardized  approach.  I  ap- 
jireciate  the  need  for  something  more, 
for  some  question,  some  proposal,  to 
break  through  the  prospect's  usual  in- 
difference. In  this  work  I  apply  the  same 
careful  planning,  original  thinking  and 
energetic  execution  that  I  bring  to  bear 
in  serving  an  account.  Then,  too,  this 
service  to  existing  accounts  often  fur- 
nishes a  most  valuable  basis  for  the 
soliciting  of  new  ones.  I  have  some  well 
thought  out  opinions  on  what  constitutes 
desirable  business,  views  I  am  confident 
you   will   find   worth   while  considering. 


B 

do 
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It    is 

feel    in 
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'd  like 


pies  of  my  work.  I'd  like  to  sho 
by  point  why  I  can  help  you  in  the  nine  ways 
I've  described.  I  want  a  salary  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand,  depending  on  the  location 
of  the  job  and  the  opportunity  it  offers.      And 


M.    F.    K..    Adver 
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Is  Boston  really 

njie  Boston  retaile, 

His  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in 

concentrating  his  advertising 

upon  a  12'mile  shopping  area 


IF  a  Boston  department  store  using  millions  of 
lines  yearly  in  all  Boston  newspapers  is  un- 
able to  draw  an  appreciable  percentage  of  its 
business  from  a  greater  distance  than  12  miles, 
what  does  this  fact  prove? 

It  proves  the  existence  of  a  natural,  normal 
trading  area  for  Boston.  That  area  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  habits  of  Boston's  people — not  in- 
vented by  any  medium — not  to  be  altered  by 
any  advertiser—  as  definite  as  the  force  of 
gravity  and  as  impersonal. 

There  is  a  12'mile  limit 
around  Boston 

Most  national  advertisers  think  of  Boston  as  a 
city  with  a  30-mile  trading  radius.  This  seems 
logical.  But  within  this  30-mile  radius  are  five 
cities  that  are  entities  in  themselves.  Hundreds 
of  shopping  centers  have  grown  up. 

And  when  the  Globe  interviewed  Boston 
department  stores  it  developed  that  64%  of  the 
charge  accounts  in  one  most  representative 
store  and  74%  of  the  package  deliveries  of  all 
leading  Boston  department  stores  lie  within 
12  miles  of  City  Hall. 

The  ll'mile  area  is  Boston^s 
Key  trading  market 

In  the  12 -mile  area  lies  a  population  of  1,700,- 
000,  with  a  per  capita  wealth  of  nearly  $2000. 
In  it,  too,  are  the  largest  number  of  retail  out- 
lets in  most  lines  and  nearly  all  the  retail 
leaders — the  stores  which  are  bellwethers  for 


any  scheme  of  distribution.  And  in  this  area 
the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  Boston  newspaper.  Daily 
its  circulation  is  even  greater  than  on  Sunday. 

That  is  why  great  Boston  department  stores 
buy  the  Globe  first — in  1925  placing  in  it  daily 
their  greatest  volume,  and  on  Sunday  as  much 
lineage  as  in  all  the  other  Sunday  papers  com- 
bined. 

All  because  the  Globe's  circulation — built  en- 
tirely upon  editorial  and  news  interest  and  un- 
hampered by  premiums  or  any  other  less 
valuable  form  of  circulation  growth — actually 
followed  buying  power  and  buying  habits ! 

Concentrate  through  the  Qlohe 
in  this  Key  trading  area 

The  Globe  has  gained  its  preponderance  of  circulation 
in  this  Key  trading  area  simply  by  making  a  newspaper 
that  Boston  men  and  women  wish  to  read.  Such 
policies  and  features  as  the  Globe's  racial,  religious, 
and  political  impartiality;  its  carefully  edited  woman's 
page — the  oldest  in  America ;  its  complete  sport  news, — 
these  built  the  Globe's  circulation. 

Study  the  map  herewith.  It  shows  the  trading  area 
of  Boston  as  retail  business  in  Boston  defines  that  area. 
Through  the  Globe,  concentrate  upon  that  area.  In 
Boston,  buy  the  Globe  first. 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IS 
279,461  Daily  326,532  Sunday 

It  is  pretty  generally  true  in  all  cities  with  large  suburban  population 
that,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  when  the  Sunday  circulation  is 
practically  the  same  or  greater  than  the  daily  circulation,  there  is 
proof  of  a  real  seven-day  reader  interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 
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difficult  market  ? 


~i 


In  the  Area  A  and  B,  Boston's  ll-mile  Trading  Area,  are 


64%  of  department  store  charge  accounts 
74%  of  all  department  store  package 

deliveries 
61  %  of  all  grocery  stores 
57%  of  all  drug  stores 


60%  of  all  hardware  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
55%  of  all  furniture  stores 
46%  of  all  automobile  dealers  and  garages 


Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies  than  the  next  Boston 
Sunday  newspaper.   The  Globe  concentrates — 199,392  daily — 176,479  Sunday 


The  Boston  Globe 

^ne  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 
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More  than 

3,000,000  Meals 


a  Day. 


What  Part  Does  Your  Product  Play  in  Them  ? 


How  would  you  like  to  help  plan  three  million  meals 
a  day? 

Three  times  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year,  women  face  the 
same  old  question,  "What  shall  we  have  to  eat?"  But  more  than 
a  million  good  housewives  find  the  answer  to  this  perplexing 
problem  in  their  magazine.    The  Delineator  or  The  Designer. 

One  reason  they  take  The  Delineator  or  The  Designer  is 
because  they  get  so  many  splendid  ideas  and  suggestions,  not 
only  for  better,  easier  housekeeping,  but  for  better  cooking  too. 
And  they  keep  the  editors  busy  planning  new  menus,  different 
recipes  and  dishes — as  well  as  issuing  a  veritable  kitchen  library 
of  practical,  helpful  pamphlets,  leaflets  and  booklets  on  cooking. 

With  this  wealth  of  advice  and  help  on  this  mo^  difficult 
of  all  problems,  do  you  wonder  Delineator  and  Designer  readers 
are  appreciative? 

But  what  of  your  product?    What  part  does  it  play? 

Sell  to  this  market  through  the  advertising  pages  of  The 
Delineator  and  The  Designer — where  more  than  a  million  women 
seledt  the  foods  for  their  more  than  three  million  meals  a  day. 

Is  the  ^ory  of  your  produdt  there  now? 


'  J}  ^.^  „vv,  Ua^  TU V  <■  Under  the  Butterick  Blue 

KememberlhiSList  Method  we  solicit 

by  telephone  subscriptions  from  those  women: 

1      Who       have       telephones       because       con- 

'J     Who     have     charge     accounts     at     depart* 
^     ment    stores    because   conrenient. 

3     Who     come     regularly     t 
ters     where     advertised 
because    convenient. 
A      Most     of     whom     (85     out     of     100)     are 
^     married   and  buy   for   their   families. 

These  women  are  selected  prospects  for  your 

products — and  they  are  all   readers  of  The 

Delineator  or  The  Designer  (The   Butterick 

^i^Combination).  j 
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[ERE 
here?"  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  motorists  asks  as  the 
warm  days  bring  them  out  into  the 
open.  And  this  question  is  gener- 
ally followed  immediately  by  oth- 
ers, such  as.  "Where  do  we  eat?" 
"Where  do  we  get  gas,  spare  parts, 
sunburn  lotion,  tooth  paste  or  what 
have  you?" 

We  have  read  extensively  of  how 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  has 
revolutionized  retailing  in  the 
country  districts,  and  of  the  steps 
taken  to  meet  this  revolution.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  this  popular 
mode  of  transportation  is  rapidly 
creating  an  entirely  new  type  of 
retail  outlet  is  something  which  has 
eluded  our  attention  so  far.  In  this 
issue  H.  A.  Haring  tells  of  this  out- 
let and  dilates  upon  it  in  detail  for 
the  benefit  of  sales  managers. 
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The  Canadian  Market 

Canada  is  our  second  best  customer,  buying  more  goods  from 
us  than  either  France  or  Germany  or  Italy  or  Japan  or  any 
other  nation  except  Great  Britain.  1925  orders  amounted  to 
$647,421,521.  69%  of  the  families  own  their  own  homes  and 
30%  have  motor  cars — a  remarkably  high  percentage  when 
you  consider  that  cars  are  on  the  average  50%  more  costly 
than  in  this  country.  The  proximity  of  the  Dominion  to  the 
United  States  enables  you  to  keep  a  close  supervision  over  all 
Canadian  business  activities. 

In  making  plans  to  enter  this  important  market  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Canadians  have  different  laws,  different 
customs,  different  holidays.  28%  of  the  population  speak  and 
read  principally  the  French  language.  Trade  situations  such 
as  the  present  movement  for  price  maintenance  among  the 
Canadian  drug  trade  give  rise  to  special  merchandising  problems. 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is  advisable,  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  your  sales  and  advertising  plans,  to 
have  the  help  of  Canadian  counsel  such  as  is  available  through 
our  Toronto  and  Montreal  offices. 
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Despise  Not  the  Filling  Station, 
Mr.  Sales  Manasfer! 

By  H.  A.  Having 


THE  thermometer  on  San  An- 
tonio's streets  registered  108 
of  a  day  last  September,  when 
the  general  manager  of  a  drugs 
wholesale  house  stopped  short  as  he 
and  I  were  stepping  into  his  auto- 
mobile.    Grasping  my  arm  he  said: 

"It's  only  eight  or  nine 
blocks  to  The  Gunter,  but 
if  you  don't  mind  walk- 
ing that  far  to  lunch,  I'll 
give  you  an  object  lesson 
■of  the  things  we've  been 
saying." 

The  first  block  had  two 
gasoline  filling  stations, 
•on  the  two  corners,  with 
s.  tire-repair  shop  within 
the  block.  At  the  first  of 
these  filling  stations,  my 
Tiost  pointed  out  a  small 
show-case  for  automobile 
accessories  of  the  usual 
■quick-moving  sort. 

"And  do  you  notice," 
was  his  remark,  as  he 
mopped  at  his  perspiring 
face,  "that  with  the  ac- 
cessories are  three  lines 
■of  our  house's  branded 
goods?"  The  eye  could 
not  miss  the  cold  cream, 
Tiand  lotion  and  talcum 
powder  put  out  by  this 
wholesale  druggist ;  nor 
the  competing  lines  of 
the  best-distributed  toilet 
goods    in    the    Southwest 


(made,  by  the  way,  in  Memphis). 
The  tire-repair  place,  a  few  doors 
further  away,  devoted  fully  a  third 
of  its  show-case  to  three  varieties 
of  lotion  and  one  of  talcum  powder; 
but  the  filling  station  on  the  far 
corner  of  the  block  offered  nothing 


Ewlng  Galloway 

THE  gasoline  filling  station,  from  a  humble  dispenser 
of  motor  fuel  and  lubricants,  is  rapidly  expanding 
into  a  more  general  field  of  trade.  The  sweeping 
changes  in  American  living  which  the  automobile  has 
brought  about,  the  great  trend  of  the  people  toward 
the  out-of-doors  and  tlie  open  road,  seem  in  a  fair  way 
to  establish  an  entirely  new  type  of  retail  outlet  which 
the  forward-looking  sales  manager  will  do  well  to  study 


for  sale  other  than  lubricants  and 
gasoline.  Within  the  very  next 
block,  however,  was  a  small  garage 
of  the  repairing  type  but  without 
storage  space.  Prominently  dis- 
played close  to  the  office  door  were 
two  of  the  wholesaler's  brands  and 
two  other  makes  of  lotion. 
Over  the  show-case  was  r 
placard,  with  the  word- 
ing: 

"Powder  in  the  casing 
keeps  the  tube  from  stick- 
ing; Cold  cream  in  the 
pores  keeps  the  sun  from 
biting. 

"We  sell  it!" 
Thus  went  the  whole- 
saler's object  lesson  from 
block  to  block.  Not  all 
the  filling  stations,  of 
course,  had  displays  of 
druggists'  sundries,  but, 
as  we  entered  the  wel- 
come coolness  of  The 
Gunter,  the  wholesaler 
continued: 

"In  your  State  [New 
York],  everything's  hot 
dogs  and  soft  drinks. 
Here  in  South  Texas,  ice 
costs  too  much  for  the 
soft  drinks  to  pay  at  fill- 
ing stations;  and  wieners 
spoil  too  fast  in  the  heat, 
even  if  they  could  keep 
the  bugs  out  of  them.  But 
some     imaginative     soul, 
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between  heats  at  the  gasoline  pump, 
stumbled  upon  the  cold  cream  idea. 
You  can  bet  the  salesmen  of  our 
house  are  boosters  for  it.  The 
filling  stations  will  never  equal  the 
drug  stores  as  merchandise  outlets, 
yet  they  yield  our  company  a  neat 
total.  .  .  .  None  of  these  filling 
stations  has  a  comfort  room  for  the 
ladies,  but  it'll  pay  you  to  step  into 
one  of  them  when  you're  out  in  the 
suburbs  or  in  the  country.  Glim  the 
stuff  they  display  for  the  women. 
You'll  even  find  powder  puffs  and 
rouge  sticks." 

That  phrase  "comfort  room  for 
ladies,"  to  the  sales  manager,  may 
unearth  a  new  world  of  selling  pos- 
sibilities. What  the  open  friendli- 
ness of  the  corner  saloon  offered  to 
men  in  the  way  of  personal  comfort 
previous  to  1919  is  today  provided 
both  for  men  and  for  women  by  the 
country-side  filling  station.  Four 
summers  ago  such  conveniences  for 
the  motoring  public  were  rare;  in 
1923,  one  of  the  important  oil 
companies  determined  that  every 
new  filling  station  must  include  in 


its  construction  complete  facilities 
of  this  nature;  competition  has 
brought  about  similar  accommoda- 
tions in  all  the  newer  gasoline-vend- 
ing places. 

At  once  has  followed  a  most  unex- 
pected result.  Motorists  no  longer 
hop  into  their  cars  as  soon  as  the 
tank  has  been  refilled  with  gas;  they 
go  within  the  building  to  wash  off 
the  grime  of  handling  the  hose  or 
the  cap  of  the  reservoir.  More 
vital  yet,  while  the  filling  is  in 
progress,  other  members  of  the 
party  saunter  within,  invited  by  the 
assurance  of  comfort. 

Department  stores  use  double- 
page  spreads  to  advertise  special 
sales,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ticing customers  to  enter  the  store, 
wherein  the  proprietor  trusts  his 
skill  at  display  to  attract  sale  of 
other  merchandise.  Corner  drug 
stores  give  away  goods  at  cost,  with- 
out regard  to  overhead  or  profits, 
solely  for  the  sake  of  drawing 
patrons  across  the  sill  of  their  doors. 
To  the  filling  station,  however, 
through    appeal    to    another    human 


need,  has  come  a  steady  patronage 
of  persons,  many  of  them  on  leisure 
bent  and  all  of  them  obligated  under 
a  mild  form  of  personal  courtesy 
which  inclines  them  to  repayment, 
provided  only  that  the  method  be 
furnished. 

During  the  weeks  since  that  "ob- 
ject lesson"  of  the  San  Antonio 
wholesaler,  the  opportunity  has 
come  to  observe  filling  stations  in 
upward  of  twenty-six  States  west 
and  south  of  New  York.  To  satisfy 
what  may  have  been  idle  curiosity,  a 
systematic  study  of  the  development 
was  made  for  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  Peoria,  in  each 
case  for  the  city  itself  and  for  the 
adjacent  country  roads.  The  method 
was  not  an  exhaustive  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  attempted  to  census  all 
filling  stations;  but  by  careful  selec- 
tion of  city  streets  and  country 
thoroughfares,  the  effort  was  made 
to  secure  a  fair  sample  of  conditions. 

It  is  presumed  that  a  filling  sta- 
tion shall  handle  gasoline,  lubri- 
cants,  and   the  accompanying  prod- 

fCONTINUED  ON  PAGE  421 


Breaking  Into  the  Advertising 
(jrame 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


THE  stream  of  calls  and  letters  from  young 
men  and  young  women  to  whom  advertising 
work  is  a  goal  continues  unremittingly.  Not 
a  week  passes  without  a  caller ;  not  a  day  without 
a  letter.  And  many  of  them  make  a  good  impres- 
sion. To  be  sure,  there  was  the  young  man  who 
wrote  last  week,  giving  his  age  as  23,  and  closing 
naively  with  the  belief  that  he  still  had  his  best 
years  before  him.  And  that  other  chap,  aetat.  25. 
who  acknowledged  that  advertising  had  been  his 
life  work. 

I  confess  to  a  violent  prejudice  against  corre- 
spondents who  use  the  expression  quoted  as  the 
heading  of  this  article.  And  herein  lies  one  ex- 
planation for  the  crowds  of  young  people  seeking 
openings.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to  work — but 
advertising  is  a  game.  One  of  them  confessed 
to  me  that  he  turned  to  advertising  because  he 
had  a  distaste  for  commercial  life!  He  evidently 
thought  it  was  a  cloistered  occupation,  like  illu- 
minating manuscripts.  Some  of  them  cannot 
remember  a  single  advertisement  in  this  week's 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  this  morning's  Times. 
It  is  evident  they  do  not  read  advertising.    Their 


reasons  for  wanting  to  do  advertising  work  often 
show  that  they  have  no  idea  what  advertising 
work  is,  and  no  interest  whatever  in  advertising. 
Their  most  frequently  offered  reason  is  that  they 
like  to  write.  As  though  a  man  chose  architecture 
because  he  liked  to  draw,  or  law  because  he  was 
fond  of  reading. 

But  In  spite  of  this,  there  is  still  a  large  body 
of  earnest,  determined,  well-balanced  young  peo- 
ple about  which  something  should  be  done.  What 
is  one  to  tell  them?  For  law,  medicine,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  there  is  a  well-established 
approach.  What  have  we?  Do  advertising  agents 
as  a  class  look  kindly  on  schools  of  advertising? 
Are  there  special  ones  they  can  recommend?  And 
what  courses?  How  long  a  preparation?  And 
what  is  the  next  step? 

Is  not  this  something  the  Four  A's  should  con- 
cern itself  with?  We  may  feel  no  concern  about 
the  aspirants,  but  ought  we  not  keep  some  control 
over  the  supply  of  future  advertising  agents,  set 
up  standards,  tabulate  and  classify  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  experience  necessary?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  you  appoint  a  committee. 
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Making  the  Salesmen  Advertising 
Representatives 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 


ONE  ot  the  most  extraordinary  a    lot    of    helps— more    than    I    ever  for    fear    he'd    leave    before    I    had 

changes  that  has  come  to  pass  knew  any  house  to  offer  me  before,  talked  out  all  of  the  things  I  wanted 

in  modern  salesmanship  is  un-  He  left  me  all  pepped  up.     The  next  to    ask    about.      That    was    certain- 

doubtedly  that  of  transforming  the  time  he  came  around  he  actually  took  ly  a  novel  sensation,  as  I  had  always 


sales  force  into  a  body  of  local 
vertising    counselors.       Perhaps     it 
has    never    been    put    in    quite    this 
way;  we  know  the  process  better  as 
"cooperation   between   the   adver- 
tising   and    the    sales    depart 
ments." 

The     extent     of     such     a 
change    is    made    visible    to 
it.s  full  extent  only  when  it 
is    presented   to   you   from 
an    unfamiliar   point   of 
view,   as   it   was   to   me 
not  long  ago  by  a  small- 
town retailer. 

"You  asked  me,"  said 
he,  "what  kind  of  sales- 
men makes  the  best  hit 
with  me.  Well,  I  don't 
know.  .  .  .  It's  a  fellow 
like  Tom  Tulley,  who 
travels  for  the  Central 
Paint  Company.  Before 
Tom  traveled  this 
district,  a  breezy  old 
time  drummer  had 
his  job,  and  I 
thought  he  was  a 
good  salesman.  He 
was  always  cheerful  ^^^=^;^= 
and  good  natured, 
and  every  Christmas  I  used  to  get 
a  fine  box  of  cigars  from  him.  He 
certainly  could  'yarn,'  that  fellow. 
As  soon  as  he  came,  the  boys  'round 
the  village  would  all  drift  into  the 
store  to  listen  to  his  jokes.  And  he 
sure  did  know  paint. 

"When  he  quit  and  Tom  Tulley 
was  given  the  territory,  I  was  in- 
clined to  be  grouchy  because  his 
predecessor  had  become  a  kind  of  a 
village  institution.  I  wasn't  par- 
ticularly cordial,  until  he  made  me 
prick  up  my  ears  by  asking  me  point 
blank  whether  I  wasn't  feeling  the 
competition  of  Midville,  six  miles 
away,  now  that  the  concrete  road 
was  opened  up.    That  fact  had  been 


off  his  coat  and  completely   dressed 
my  window — not  only  with  his  own 


HE  fanners  liked  him  because  he  was  a  good 
mechanic   and  was   always  willing  to  talk   to 
them  by  the  hour  about  their  farm  machinery.    I  thought 
him  a  valuable  man  myself,  until  the  company  opened  my 
eyes  by  putting  a  new  man  in  his  job  who  concentrated  on  help- 
ing us  dealers  to  do  the   direct  selling  to  the   actual   consumers 


firm's  goods,  but  with  other  lines  as 
well.  He  didn't  tell  a  single  story 
and  the  village  loungers  were  rather 
disgusted.  What's  more  he  didn't 
talk  paint  at  all,  which  was  surpris- 
ing to  me.     He  didn't  talk  a  thing    green  about  farm   mechani 


had  a  feeling  of  wasting  time  when 
other  salesmen  had  called.  Tom 
Tulley  has  been  very  valuable  to  me 
in  keeping  my  business  going  under 
the  new  automobile  and  good  roads 
conditions  of  competition. 

"But    Tom's    not    the   only    sales- 
man   who    makes    a    hit    with    me. 
There's  another  chap  who  comes  to 
see  me  only  twice  a  year  who  is 
also  one  of  the  new  breed.     His 
house  used  to  send  a  man  who  was 
liked  by  some  of  the 
farmers    who    trade 
here      because      he 
knew  so  much  about 
farm  machinery  and 
mechanics.      Invari- 
ably  he   would   talk 
to  some  of  my  cus- 
tomers for  an  hour 
or    two    about    ma- 
chines, and  I  always 
thought    he    was    a 
very   valuable    man. 
Once  in  a  while  he 
even  went  out  with 
some  farmer  to  his 
farm    to    fix    some 
=i     piece  of  machinery. 
He  certainly  was  a 
good  mechanic. 

"But  this  new  man  who  took  his 
place  didn't  mix  with  the  farmers 
at  all.  I  think  I  remember  kidding 
him  because  he  was  obviously  a  little 


But 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  real  whiz  in 
advising  me  how  to  sell  more  farm 
machinery.  What  he  didn't  know 
about    the    technique    of    farm    me- 


to  me  except  advertising,  and  his  talk 
about  advertising  was  about  my  en- 
tire stock  of  goods  and  not  merely 
paint.    I  thought  a  lot  about  Tom  in 

the  interval  between  that  visit  and  chanics  was  a  lot,  but  he  made  no 
his  next  one,  and  I  surprised  myself  apologies  for  it.  He  opened  my  eyes 
by  consulting  the  calendar  rather  im-  by  telling  me  that  his  house  had 
patiently  about  his  return.  I  was  completely  changed  its  policy  and 
keen  to  see  him  again,  because  I  now  put  men  on  the  road  who  were 
wanted  to  know  what  he  thought  of    experts  at  helping  dealers  sell  rather 


than  experts  at  understanding  ma- 
chinery.     The    salesman    before,    he 


some  advertising  copy  my  son  had 

prepared  for  the  local  newspaper.     I 

worrying  me  a  lot.     The  first  thing     delayed  this  advertising  in  spite  of  told   me,   had   been   graduated  from 

you  know  Tom  was  plotting  with  me     my  son's  and  the  newspaper's  pro-  the  factory  to  the  sales  force  accord- 

a  clever  little  local  advertising  plan,     tests,  until  Tom  arrived,  and  I  re-  ing  to  a   system   that  had   been   in 

for  which   his  house  would  furnish     member   I   was   very   much   worried  operation   for  years.     His  company 
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Wooden  Soldiers'  Uniforms 


By  John  Sullivan 


IT'S  been  said  many  times  be- 
fore— and  written  about:  time 
and  time  again  have  men  stood 
up  in  conventions  with  a  sheaf  of 
advertisements  torn  from  a  publica- 
tion during  the  train  journey  to  the 
convention,  and  made  witty  and 
facetious  remarks  that  kept  the 
audience  giggling  and  secured  for 
the  speaker  a  "return"  engagement. 
Criticizing  particular  advertisements 
is  a  form  of  mental  exercise  that 
requires  no  64-ounce  brain,  and  some 
men  do  it  very  well.  It  is  also  a 
field  in  which  the  onlooker,  so  to 
speak,  doesn't  necessarily  see  more 
fully  or  more  accurately  than  the 
writer  of  the  advertising  or  the  firm 
that  pays  for  it.  And,  if  it  should 
be  contended  that  the  objective  value 
and  direction  of  every  advertisement 
should  be  apparent  to  every  reader 
of  it,  including  the  critic,  that  is  to 
assume  that  every  twelve-year  old 
mentality — plentifully  represented  in 
the  world — is  a  prospective  buyer  of 
the  merchandise  advertised. 

But  why  this  kind  of  introduction? 
Simply  because  I  am  preparing  to  do 
some  criticizing  myself ;  something 
like  the  man  who  virtuously  dis- 
claims a  liking  for  whiskey  in  ad- 
vance of  a  verbal  onslaught  upon  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  I  am  not, 
however,  intending  to  "clown"  over 
some  particular  advertisement,  but  to 
inquire  and  endeavor  to  elucidate, 
why  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in 
advertisements,  particularly  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  industry. 

If,  as  declared  by  an  exponent  of 
the  Taylor  management  system,  sales 
of  goods  can  always  be  made  simply 
by  exposing  oneself  to  the  sales,  then 
let  us  have  uniformity  in  advertise- 
ments, especially  if  the  supreme 
function  of  the  human  brain  is  to 
insinuate  its  container  inside  a  door 
and  phonograph,  "Do  vou  want 
a  .  .  .   ?" 

And  the  complaint  or  criticism 
that  I  am  uttering  is  that  a  vast 
number  of  advertisements  are  Just 
doing  that — poking  an  eye  around 
the  jamb  of  the  door,  and  mechanic- 
ally asking,  "Do  you  want  a  .  .  .  ?" 
The  word  "uniformity"  has  been 
used  to  characterize  advertisements 
taken,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  same 
Tjarrel,  and  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers inserted  wherever  conven- 


ient or  desirable;  advertisements 
with  which  the  old  parlor  game  of 
"musical  chairs"  can  be  played,  one 
manufacturer's  name  jumping  into 
an  advertisement  as  another's  jumps 
out  of  it. 

THE  essential  trouble  with,  or 
accusation  against,  these  adver- 
tisements goes  deeper  than  uni- 
formity, for,  after  all,  uniformity  is 
only  the  effect.  They  are  afflicted 
with  a  poverty  of  definition.  The 
source  of  confusion  or  difficulty  of 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  is  not  only  that  these 
wooden  soldiers'  uniforms  and  faces 
are  standardized,  but  that,  as  a  rule, 
even  the  number  of  their  units  are 
missing  from  the  shoulder  straps. 
They  cannot  even  be  identified  by 
the  dollar  sign.  The  firms  them- 
selves possess  identity;  judging 
from  the  advertising,  their  mer- 
chandise does  not. 

For  example,  so  almost  invariably 
is  the  protective  quality  of  the  dif- 
ferent brands  of  dentifrice  urged, 
that  the  reader,  in  order  to  decide 
upon  the  brand  he  will  buy  regu- 
larly, is  driven  to  make  his  decision 
according  to  which  tastes  better  than 
the  others.  The  society  ladies  in  the 
cosmetic  advertisements  all  have  a 
beauty  which  is  indefinable — and 
undefined.  So  almost  impossible  is 
it  to  decide  from  furniture  copy  and 
illustrations — prices  carefully  omit- 
ted— what   make   to   buy,    that    one 


just  goes  down  to  the  store  and  buys 
the  nondescript  article. 

In  the  absence  of  definition,  the 
purchaser  can  but  incline  to  the 
substitutes  that  everywhere  confront 
at  the  point  of  sale ;  or  else,  in  des- 
peration or  supinity,  ask  for  the 
product  that  (advertisingly)  shouts 
the  loudest.  Which  reminds  me  of  a 
learned  advertising  gentleman  who 
so  far  disbelieved  in  the  persuasive 
virtue  of  the  advertisements  he  was 
writing  as  to  tell  me  once  quite  em- 
phatically that  advertising  was  en- 
tirely ineffective  without  the  force  of 
money.  He  pinned  his  faith  ta 
double  trucks,  and  even,  on  occasion, 
to   quadruple  ones. 

The  other  day ,  passing  down 
Broadway,  I  was  attracted  to  a  win- 
dow space  in  which  an  automobile 
was  being  displayed  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  35  deg.  or  40  deg.  on  a 
wooden  frame,  being  held  in  position 
solely  by  the  hydraulic  brakes.  I 
turned  away  after  a  brief  inspec- 
tion, and  then  went  back  again.  As 
I  estimated  the  angle  of  the  incline,  I 
could  not  but  wish  I  had  had  that 
particular  car  in  North  Carolina  last 
summer  instead  of  the  one  that  would 
slide  downhill  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  hold  it  with  the  foot  brake. 

Well,  what's  the  answer?  In  what 
is  probably  the  majority  of  our  ad- 
vertisements there  is  attention- 
arresting  quality.  There  is  desire  on 
the  part  of  readers  to  buy.  But  they 
don't  know  what  or  which  to  buy. 
The  fault  cannot  be  with  the  goods, 
and  the  fault  is  not  with  the  firms 
as  manufacturers.  The  trouble, 
then,  must  be  with  the  firms  as  ad- 
vertisers, which  is  to  say  with  the 
men  who  direct  or  prepare  the  ad- 
vertising. 

But  where  and  why  is  the  trouble? 
Is  it  incidental  or  is  it  fundamental 
and  inherent?  Is  this  failure  to 
define  a  peculiarity  of  advertising 
men  and  advertising  writers,  or  is 
evei-y  son  of  man  afflicted  with  it? 
I  think  that  all  of  us  are  more  or  less 
subjective  in  our  thinking  processes. 
That  is,  we  act  as  though  we  were 
both  the  object  to  be  defined  and 
interpreted  as  well  as  the  interpre- 
ters; as  though  we  were  both  the 
problem  and  the  solution;  as  though 
the  object  had  nothing  in  it  except 
what  our  mentality  put  into  it;  as 
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NE  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  Florida  merchant  is  the  securing  of  his  wares;  a  far  greater  prob- 
lem than  the  selling  of  them.     The  congestion  of  freight  traffic  by  rail,  water  and  truck  is  so  severe 
as  to  force  a  condition  almost  in  the  nature  of  an  authorized  embargo 


Selling  the  "Cracker 

The  Florida  Cross-Roads  Storekeeper  Has  Become 
Merchant;  His  Store  an  Establishment 

By  Amos  Stole 


THE  day  of  the  carpetbagger  is 
passing  in  Florida.  Like  unto 
the  seven-year  locust  forays 
which  used  to  turn  Kansas  farming 
sections  into  sights  more  dreadfully 
depressing  than  a  scarred  battlefield. 
and  which  used  to  send  credit  men 
hurrying  over  the  territory  where 
salesmen  had  gone  but  a  short  time 
before  and  acquired  writer's  cramp 
taking  orders;  like  unto  this,  and 
yet  vastly  different,  the  carpetbag- 
ger has  swept  over  Florida. 

Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man, 
(yes)  thief,  doctor,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant chief — and  even  some  real  real 
jstate  men — were  all  chaosing  over 
Florida,  leashed  by  the  lure  of  land. 
This  is  just  as  true  as  it  is  allitera- 
tive. Also,  you  may  add  preachers 
ind  politicians  to  this  catalog  of  real 
istate  carpetbaggers. 

I  have  heard  of  an  evangelist  or 
wo  who  were  heavily  involved  in 
ictivities  looking  to  amassing  treas- 
ire  where  rust  doth  corrupt  and 
inhere  friends  and  thieves  may 
asily  break  in  and  steal. 

There  is  also  a  reliable  story  com- 
lonly  current  to  the  effect  that  one 


W.  Jennings  Bryan,  of  a  variety  of 
earthly  prominence,  used  to  be  paid 
weekly — in  advance — for  lecturing 
on  the  merits  of  a  certain  very  much 
advertised  land  development  project 
within  the  generous  confines  of 
Florida. 

EVEN  to  this  day  the  daily  papers 
of  at  least  one  city  carry  read- 
ing advertisements  announcing  that 
Governor  Soandso  will  lecture  today 
at  Suchandsuch  property,  on  Florida. 
While  I  have  not  attended  any  of 
these  lectures  I  am  willing  to  bet 
my  equity  in  a  lot  that  he  daily 
makes  at  least  casual  mention  of  the 
investment  merits  of  the  particular 
soil  on  which  he  stands.  Even  so 
has  Florida  found  a  use  for  politi- 
cians, thereby  putting  us,  in  a  new 
way,  in  the  debt  of  the  real  estate 
developer. 

After  which  flippant  introduction, 
made  in  an  effort  to  smile  through 
tears  at  what  greed  has  done  to 
Florida,  especially  the  people  of 
Florida,  I  will  proceed  to  attempt  to 
suggest  market  conditions  and  op- 
portunities in  that  State. 


I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  better 
place  in  this  country  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  sale  of  almost  every  kind 
of  merchandise,  than  Florida. 

This  may  sound  contradictory, 
even  absurd.  But  hear  me  out.  Sup- 
pose we  look  at  it  from  this  direc- 
tion: Florida  has  been  suffering 
from  a  real  estate  boom.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  boom  has  passed. 
No  one  would,  if  they  could,  give 
you  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  once 
thought  themselves  in  the  real  estate 
"business"  down  here,  who  are  now 
very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  out  of  it. 

The  big  real  estate  organizations 
have  had  a  mighty  dropping  off  of 
sales  people.  School  teachers,  farm- 
ers, circus  performers,  senators, 
baseball  players,  retired  merchants, 
expired  actresses  and  commercial 
cave  men  and  women — these  have 
gone  back  to  their  old  jobs,  or  on  to 
sign  up  with  some  new  venture. 

The  circus  has  left  town.  The 
epidemic  has  passed.  The  day  of 
revaluation  is  now  upon  Florida: 
Revaluation  from  the  standpoint  of 
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lots  and  acreage.  A  vast,  physically 
healthy,  financially  vulgar  state  has 
risen  up  to  confound  its  seducers. 
The  building  of  business  is  about  to 
be  carried  forward  with  the  acceler- 
ated speed  of  a  strong  man  recover- 
ing from  an  illness  to  find  his 
strength  renewed  and  his  bank  ac- 
count increased. 

If  I  were  selling  things  to  real 
estate  people  in  Florida,  I  would  look 
well  to  their  credit  standing.  But 
the  merchant!  Here  we  have,  with- 
out disrespect,  a  horse  of  an  entirely 
divergent  shade.  While  the  real 
estate  show  has  rioted  itself  through 
all  the  stages  of  the  well  authenti- 
cated and  correctly  absurd  travesty 
of  economic  procedure  belonging  to 
booms,  the  merchant  who  has  stuck 
to  his  job  has  been  doing  business 
to  an  extent  and  at  profits,  real 
profits,  which  went  far  beyond  his 
most  presumptuous  hopes. 

Florida  has  a  land  area  of  54,861 
square  miles,  or  some  thirty  million 
acres.  This,  I  seem  to  remember 
reading,  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  full  roll  call  of  the  New  England 
states.  Florida  has  increased  in 
population  by  about  three  hundred 
thousand  consuming  citizens  during 
the  last  five  years.  This  gives  the 
state  a  little  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  people  at  the  present  time, 
not  counting  tourists. 

I  am  not  good  at  figures,  so  I 
can't  say  that  Florida  has  more 
available  breathing  space  than  any 
other  state,  but  one  must  admit  that 
thirty  million  acres  for  a  million  and 
a  quarter  people  is  something  to 
beat,  and  allows  for  a  bit  of  expan- 
sion. 

However,  the  problem  of  selling 
the  future  generations  of  Florida  is, 
at    least   to    some   extent,    a    future 


problem.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
orator  says  after  tying  himself  in 
knots  to  show  off  his  skill  in  getting 
out  of  them,  these  figures  do  demon- 
strate that  Florida  has  great  room 
lor  population  increase. 

Between  1920  and  1925  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  increased 
seven  per  cent.  During  this  same 
period  the  population  of  Florida  in- 
creased twenty-nine  per  cent.  And 
that's  that.  Only  it  isn't,  for  this 
increase  is  going  to  be  greater,  so 
far  as  genuine,  rooted  population  is 
concerned. 

In  times  of  peace  prepare  for 
profits.  If  all  the  land  sold  in 
Florida  during  the  last  five  years 
could  be  put  edge  to  edge  it  would 
probably  cover  the  North  American 
Continent.  This  era  of  property 
changing  hands  faster  than  nickels 
get  new  papas  in  a  crap  game,  has 
passed.  But  it  left  Floridians,  the 
humble  natives  of  former  days,  with 
more  cash  than  they  can  count. 

Now  the  era  of  building  is  upon 
Florida.  Also  the  era  of  agricul- 
ture, with  two  or  three  crops  a  year. 

Many  of  the  newcomers,  and  more 
especially  those  who  have  been  talk- 
ing of  going  back 
North  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  have  been 
caught  unwittingly  by 
this  semi-tropic  charm ; 
many  of  these  brought 
a  few  things  with 
them,  but  comparative- 
ly little  when  it  comes 
to  settling.  Those  who 
have  been  debating 
the  staying  question 
during  this  time,  and 
they  are  legion,  have 
been  living  in  scantily 
furnished   places,   with 


precious  few  things  they  really 
cared  about.  They  spent  so  much 
time  out  of  doors  that  they  made 
themselves  content  with  cramped 
quarters  and  poor  furnishings. 

With  the  building  of  homes  they 
will  furnish,  in  fact  are  doing  so 
now,  with  a  completeness  that  satis-, 
fies  them.  They  will  not  want  some 
of  the  things  they  had  in  colder 
climates,  but  they  will  want  other 
things  more  suitable  to  this  climate 
More  summer  furniture  and  fewer 
over-stuffed  "suites";  fewer  heat- 
ing plants,  but  more  electric  heatera 
and  fans  and  gas  grates  and  water 
heaters;  fewer  rooms  and  mor 
porches;  fewer  carpets  and  more 
rugs  and  floor  polishes;  fewer  heavy 
draperies  and  more  awnings  ; 
window  shades;  fewer  wool  gar- 
ments and  more  wash  stuffs,  both 
for  underwear  and  overwear;  fewer 
felt  and  more  straw  hats.  Cold 
drinks  all  the  year. 

When  you  come  right  down  to 
cases,  the  selling  opportunities  in 
Florida  are  not  only  increasing  daily 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
in    population,    but    are    increasing 
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MANY  of  the  newcomers,  at- 
tracted to  Florida  by  the  pros- 
pect of  gain,  have  been  unwittingly 
caught  by  the  semi-tropical  charm 
of  the  place  and  remained  to  estab- 
lish definite  residence.  The  conges- 
tion which  has  characterized  the 
*  rapidly  relieving  itself, 
and,  as  the  homes  become  perma- 
nent, new  markets  are  being  opened 
to  the  keenly   aggressive   merchant 
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Replying  to  Docket  1251 

Sweeping  Denials  of  Allegations  in  Amended  Complaint  Characterize 
Replies  of  Publishers  and  Agencies  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 


FIVE  briefs,  all  pleading 
for  dismissal  of  the 
amended  complaint  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
iiion,  have  now  been  received 
and  filed  by  the  Commission 
in  its  case  against  the  five  re- 
spondent organizations  named 
in  the  now  famous  advertis- 
ing "conspiracy"  case.  These 
comprise  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Agen- 
<;ies,  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the 
American  Press  Association, 
the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and 
the  Six  Point  League.  As  all 
-said  respondents  have  now 
been  heard  from,  and  the  case 
is  pending  an  early  hearing 
lief  ore  the  Commission. 

The  five  briefs  are  unani- 
mous in  their  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  "conspiracy" 
as  was  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint against  them,  gener- 
ally disclaiming  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  permit  the  making 
of  any  answer  to  the  charges. 
Each  respondent  describes  its 
organization  in  detail,  stress- 
ing purposes,  powers,  etc., 
with  the  view  of  showing 
themselves  powerless  of  such 
action  as  has  been  attributed 
to  them. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the 

respondents   that    advertising 

in  no  sense  may  be  considered 

as    interstate    commerce    and 

hence  does  not  fall  within  the 

jurisdiction    of    the    Federal 

Trade  Commission.     Replying      ^^=^=^^^==^=^===^=^=^^ 

on    this    count    to    paragraph 

nine  of  the  complaint,  the  Southern        Pressing  on  to  paragraph  ten  of 

Newspaper    Publishers     As.sociation    the  complaint,  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  brief 


Editor's  Note 

IN  the  Januarj'  13  issue  of  the  Fortmghtlt 
we  published  a  detailed  synopsis  of  the  brief 
submitted  by  counsel  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  moving  that  the  complaint  against 
respondent  advertising  agencies  and  newspaper 
publishers  be  amended.  In  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned we  promised  at  that  time  to  give  similar 
treatment  to  the  briefs  of  rebuttal  filed  by  said 
respondents  when  they  should  he  made  public. 
Limited  space  makes  equally  detailed  synopsis 
impossible,  so  we  have  endeavored  here  to  sum- 
marize the  case  as  we  have  been  able  to  deduce 
it  from  perusal  from  the  five  briefs  in  question, 
illuminating  the  discussion  with  extensive  quo- 
tations which,  in  our  opinion,  best  illustrate  the 
crucial  points  in  the  issue.  The  five  briefs  are 
almost  identical  in  tone  and  content,  differing 
mainly  in  the  burden  of  stress  laid  upon  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  case  by  the  diff"erent  in- 
dividuals. 

As  our  readers  will  remember,  the  original 
complaint  was  issued  by  the  Commission  in 
December,  1924,  against  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
American  Press  Association.  After  the  prepa- 
ration of  coimter  briefs  by  the  respondents  and 
the  holding  of  a  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, counsel  for  the  latter  produced  in  January 
of  the  current  year  a  new  brief,  the  memorable 
Docket  1251,  petitioning  to  amend  the  original 
complaint  to  include  broadened  charges  and  to 
name  two  new  respondents — the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Six 
Point  League.  The  current  summary  presents 
the  reply  to  this  indictment. 

Once  again  the  Fortmghtlt  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  its  interest  in  this  case  is  purely 
reportorial.  Its  editorial  policy  in  this  connec- 
tion has  been  stated  previously. 


this ,  phase   of   the   situation, 
has  this  to  say : 

Respondents  aver  that  national 
advertising  is  very  important  and 
highly  bpneflcial  to  all  clas.ses  of 
industry  but  deny  that  said  national 
advertising  is  "essential  and  in  dis- 
pensable" as  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint, as  a  means  tor  the  distribu- 
tion   of    goods 


has  this  to  say: 


The  respondents  further  aver  and  plead 
that  the  contract  for  advertising  is  not  a 
part  of  interstate  commerce,  that  the  use 
of  advertising  space  in  a  newspaper  is  not 
a  part  of  interstate  commerce,  and  ex- 
pressly deny  that  advertising  or  any  part 
of  what  any  one  or  more  or  all  the  respon- 
dents have  done  or  are  doing  that  is  com- 
plained of  is  interstate  commerce,  and  show 
what  any  one  or  more  or  all  of  respondents 
do  does  not  either  restrain  advertising  in 
newspapers  or  interstate  commerce  but  on 
the  contrary  promotes  both. 


continues: 

The  respondents  also  expressly  deny  that 
any  or  all  of  the  acts  and  practices  of  re- 
spondents are  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public 
and  constitute  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  :  "An  Act 
to  Create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
define  its  powers  and  duties  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  September  26,  1914. 

The  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising  Agencies,   commenting  on 


Newspaper  card  rates  come 
in  for  much  detailed  discus- 
sion. It  is  explained  that  the 
terms  "gross"  and  "net  rates" 
are  utilized  in  the  busine.s? 
solely  for  the  convenience  of 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  ad- 
vertising space  and  are  not 
considered  official  terms.  Each 
newspaper,  say  the^^irespond- 
ents,  fixes  its  own  rates  in- 
dependently, governing  these 
by  such  physical  factors  as 
enter  into  its  own  immediate 
circumstances.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  it  is  pointed  out, 
the  agency  and  the  independ- 
ent advertiser  are  billed  alike, 
the  former  later  receiving  as 
rebate  the  trade  differential 
(generally  15  per  cent  of  the 
space  rate)  plus  certain  cash 
discount;  this  for  distinct  and 
definite  service  rendered. 

This  problem  of  agency  ser- 
vice is  discussed  at  some 
length  and  very  definitely  de- 
fined. To  quote  from  the 
Four  A's  brief  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

The  business  ot  the  agency  Is  not 
commerce,  but  is  entirely  one  of 
service. 

(a)  To  the  broad  field  of  adver- 
tising in  general,  in  promoting  the 
wise  and  effective  use  of  advertis- 
ing, in  enlarging  its  scope  and  value 
as  a  reliable  medium  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  in  making  it 
profitable  and  of  permanent  value 
to  all  concerned.     .     .     . 

(b)   To   the   advertiser.     The   ad- 

— —  vertising  agency  enables  the  ad- 
vertiser and  potential  advertiser  to 
make  an  advantageous  use  of  ad- 
vertising. By  so  doing,  it  renders  a 
double  service  to  the  advertiser — first,  in 
making  his  advertising  profitable  to  him ; 
second.  In  increasing  and  sustaining  the 
volume  of  advertising,  which  enables  the 
publisher  to  charge  a  rate  to  aU  adver- 
tisers lower  than  would  be  profitable  if  the 
volume  of  advertising  were  small,  and  also 
enables  the  publisher  greatly  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  his  reading  public  by  selling  and 
circulating  his  publication  at  a  price  far 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  .  .  . 
(c)  The  service  of  the  agency  to  the  pub- 
lisher as  hereinbefore  set  forth  ...  in  de- 
veloping and  producing  for  the  publisher 
a  large  number  of  accounts  covering  a  wide 
field  of  industry,  in  assuming  credits,  in 
active  soliciting  of  new  advertising  accounts 
so  that  they  will  be  continuous  and  success- 
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The  greatest  tack  oti 
any  map 


'ary^.:^~^% 


Commuting— a  century  ago 


Railroad  or  Tramway? 


HISTORY  is  a  common  poi-pot  of  copy  ideaa  into  which  a  thousand  angle-hungry  copy  writers 
have  dipped  inky  fingers,  often,  we  bhish  to  say,  without  any  special  historical  hook-up  of 
the  product  to  be  advertised.  Here,  we  point  with  pride,  the  historic  incident  belongs  as 
legitimately  as  the  latest  Pat  and  Mike  story  belongs  in  the  introduction  to  an  after  dinner 
speech.  Bridgeport  Brass  has  shrewdly  picked  one  of  the  most  dramatic  periods  in  the  making 
of  America  as  a  continuity-motif  for  a  series  of  advertisements  of  which  these  pleased  us  most 
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Is  Direct  Mail  Losing  Its 
Directions? 


JUST  what— from  an 
agency's  standpoint  and 
from  an  advertiser's 
standpoint — is  the  low-down 
■  111  this  much  bandied-about 
liiol  of  advertising,  direct-by- 
mail?  There  are  those  among 
us,  in  both  classes  mentioned, 
who  have  a  notion  that  direct 
mail  may  have  become  more 
"!'  a  "gospel"  than  part  and 
parcel  of  proved  advertising 
practice. 

Advertising  has  experienced 
a  long  and  successful  struggle 
for  its  own  identity,  its  own 
accredited  reputation  as  a 
sriund  adjunct  to  modern  busi- 
ness. It  has  fought  for  its  in- 
tegrity, its  economic  justifica- 
tion, its  dignity,  its  very  ex- 
istence as  an  institution.  It 
has  defended  itself  and  se-  ^= 
cured  its  position  apparently, 
on  each  of  these  points,  against  out 
side  attack. 


Editor  s  Note 

A  PROMINENT  reader  of  this  publication 
feels  moved  to  unburden  himself  of  some 
convictions  about  a  form  of  advertising  which 
has  value  and  stability  enough  to  withstand 
assault,  yet  which  may  benefit  from  such  frank 
examination   at   this   stage  in   its   development. 

The  article  is  not  to  be  construed  as  express- 
ing the  views  of  the  Fortnightly,  but  it  does 
represent  the  Fortmchtly's  spirit  of  frankness 
in  dealing  with  any  method  or  medium  of  ad- 
vertising. 

In  an  early  issue  we  plan  to  publish  a  reply 
from  a  man  prominent  in  the  field  of  direct-by- 
mail  advertising,  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  and 
honest  discussion  of  the  subject.  Meanwhile 
the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  letters  of  com- 
ment from  other  Fortnightly  readers. 


smoke."      And    who    was    there    so 
officious  as  to  separate  the  Turkish 
It  has  waxed  mighty  in  the  land    from  the  Kentucky  Burley? 


5ut  of  late  months,  as  competition 
has  perhaps  drawn  the  matter  to  a 
head,  the  truth,  it  seems,  will  out. 
And  the  truth  is  that  in  large  meas- 
ure the  commercial  interests  of 
these  two  disciples  of  allied  but  in- 
that  advertising  now  finds  itself  on  dependent  advertising  processes  are  ness.  An  economics  of  jovial  snob- 
the  eve  of  brisk  internal  differences,  at  strict  variance.  And  the  old  bishness  has  luxuriantly  flowered 
if  not  active  dissensions.  There  are  adage  now  often  works  out  on  adver-  among  a  certain  set  of  these  gentle- 
those  who  sense  in  the  breeze  a  con-    tising  problems  like  this:  that  two    men,  and  this  will  eventually  have  to 


of  its  nativity.  It  has  overthrown 
its  adversaries  from  without,  and  it 
has  suffered  no  really  serious  domes- 
tic strife  within  its  own  ranks. 
There  are  those  who  believe,  how- 
ever, and  not  totally  without  reason, 


its  preachments:  It  has  the 
goods,  and  will  show  up  most 
any  job  of  periodical  advertis- 
ing on  short  notice,  for  the 
asking.  There  is  about  this 
pose  something  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  contra- 
band Cuban  cigar  vendor, 
with  the  box  hid  under  his 
coat,  or  the  beverage  monger 
with  the  real  plaid-label  stuff. 
Something  that  doesn't  quite 
"set  right,"  at  least  with  most 
people. 

Let   it   be   understood  that 
the  present  writer  completely 
disclaims  any   con.scious   pre- 
judice,    any     grudge-founded 
opposition  toward  direct  mail. 
He  is  a  believer  in  and  a  con- 
stant   user    of    direct-by-mail 
advertising.     He   is  emphati- 
=     cally  not  antagonistic  toward 
direct  mail  as  such,  but  he  is 
unhesitatingly    antagonistic    toward 
its   attitude   in   regard  to   all   other 
methods    of    advertising,    especially 
magazines.      His   feeling    is    one   of 
criticism  toward  the  cocky  attitude 
which   many  organizations   and   ex- 
ponents identified  with  this  branch 
of    advertising    take    toward    other 
tried  and  tested  forces  in  the  busi- 


flict  impending,  compared  to  which    heads  are  sometimes  no  better  than 
the  memories  of  such  antonyms  as    loggerheads. 
national    and    trade    paper,   printed 
and  poster,  specific  and  prestige,  il- 
lustration   and    copy,    shall    be    as 
nothing. 


be  rudely  sat  on.  Not  because  it  is 
upstartish,  but  because  it  has  so  far 
insufficient  evidence  to  warrant  it — 
and  if  there  were  sufficient  evidence 
it  wouldn't  exist.  This  sort  of  in- 
fantile bullying  never  goes  with 
seasoning  or  maturity  or  heavy  ac- 


GERTAINLY     direct     mail,     the 
little  brother  of  publication  ad- 
vertising, is  now  growing  up  and  is 

And    the    germ    of    this    possibly    displaying   on   occasion   a  most   un- 

gladiatorial    contest    they    detect    in    fraternal    disposition.      Direct   mail  complishment  in  any  branch  of  busi 

the   gradually   heightening  color   of    has  kicked  the  slats  out  of  the  cradle  ness. 

the  dispute  between  the  advocates  of    and  now  sets  out  to  kick  the  slats        In    general,    when    publication    or 

periodical  advertising  and  the  advo-    out    of    some    healthy    advertising  other     well-intrenched      advertising 

cates  of  direct-by-mail.  appropriations.      It   waxes    lusty    in  has   been   called   into   court   against 

There  has   long   been   wafting  in    the  larynx  and  means  to  get  itself  direct  mail,  the  advertising  agencies 

the    gentle    zephyrs    a    pretentious    heard.     In  some  respects  it  reminds  have  supported  the  cause  of  periodi- 

cloak  of  cooperation   between  these    one   strongly   of  an   infant   bawling  cal  advertising.  They  have  continued 

two  elements.     The  avenues  of  ad-    for  a  bigger  slice  of  cake.  to   espouse  this  side   in  defiance  of 

vertising   have    in   years   past   been        There  seems  to  be  a   pronounced  cross-examination  from  clients,  and 

redolent  with  the  smoke  of  the  peace-    flavor,   in   much  of  the   direct  mail  as  a  i-esult  agency  reputations  as  a 

pipe  jointly  pulled  upon  by  gentle-    movement  we  are  now  witnessing,  of  class  have  been  impeached.    It  is  the 

men  of  both  factions    (before  they    propaganda.     The  inference  is  that  belief  of  this  writer  that  agencies 

knew  themselves  as  factions),  each    direct    mail    has    something,    so    to  as  a  rule  have  been  sincere  in  their 

of  vvhom  was  content  to  say  with  a    speak,  up  its  sleeve.     There  is  a  de-  conviction  that  the  burden  of  proof 

modicum    of    jealousy,    "Watch    my    licious   aroma   of   superiority   about  rests   rather  with  direct  mail  than 
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The  Case  Against  Compromise 

Concerning  an  Edict  to  Abolish  Certain  Sizes  of  Type 

By  Robert  R,  Updegraff 


ANENT  this  white  space  con- 
troversy started  by  E.  T. 
Gundlach  in  the  Fortnightly 
recently,  I've  vi^ondered  a  good  deal 
in  the  past  few  years  whether  there 
are  more  than  two  fundamentally 
effective  types  of  advertising — one 
the  so-called  mail-order  type  that 
tells  everything — using  6-point  if 
necessary;  the  other  the  poster  type 
featuring  at  most  two  or  three 
sentences,  but  doing  it  persistently, 
and  with  that  shrewd  utilization  of 
mass  psychology  which  served  some 
of  our  early  American  advertisers  so 
well. 

It  would  seem  as  though  it  were 
our  eternal  compromising  that 
weakens  so  much  advertising.  A 
page  advertisement  starts  out  as  a 
poster  with  a  simple,  forceful  mes- 
sage to  flash  to  the  world  in  two  or 
three  sentences;  perhaps  illustrated, 
perhaps  not.  But  before  we  get 
through  we  have  added  thoughts  and 
facts  and  fancies  and  pictures  and 
trademark  cuts  and  branch  offices 
until  the  message  has  to  be  set  in 
18-point  or  14-point  or  12-point.  It 
doesn't  tell  the  whole  stoi-y,  of 
course:  just  touches  the  high  spots. 
But  there  is  the  booklet  to  send  for, 
and  that  tells  the  story  completely 
in  8-point  or  10-point,  with  pictures 
to  enliven  it  and  illustrate  the  points 
as  they  are  brought  out. 

Now  the  question  that  insists  on 
presenting  itself  for  consideration 
is:  If  that  story  in  8-point  or  10- 
point  is  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  whatever  one  is  trying 
to  sell,  then  why  not  print  it  as  the 
advertisement? 

Everybody  wouldn't  read  it,  of 
course;  but  does  everybody  send  for 
the  booklet?  And  wouldn't  more 
people  read  it  all  if  it  were  all  there 
on  the  page  to  be  read?  (The  ex- 
perience of  mail-order  advei-tisers 
demonstrates  that  they  would.) 

Perhaps  one  magazine  page  would 
not  suffice  for  the  whole  story;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  a  full 
page  would  be  more  space  than  the 
story  required.  Then  why  not  a  half 
page  or  a  quarter  page  or  two  pages 
or  three  pages?     Or,   in  the  news- 


paper, as  many  columns  as  the  story 
requires. 

"Yes — but — "  a  hundred  readers 
will  start  to  object. 

Yes;  of  course  there  are  cases 
where  it  wouldn't  be  practical  to  run 
a  page,  or  half  a  page,  or  three  pages 
of  8-point  in  the  magazines,  or  sev- 
eral columns  in  the  newspapers. 
Plenty  of  them.  In  an  advertising 
agency  they  come  up  every  day.  But 
there  are  also  plenty  of  cases  in 
which  what  might  otherwise  be 
effective  poster  advertisements  in 
these  same  spaces  (or  perhaps  in 
spaces  half  or  one-third  as  large) 
are  thoughtlessly  killed  in  effective- 
ness by  compromises  in  12-point  and 
14-point  and  18-point,  due  largely 
to  habit  of  mind  and  failure  to  keep 
the  elemental  purpose  of  advertising 
clearly  in  view.  The  copy  in  many  of 
these  compromise  advertisements 
represents  little  more  than  relief  to 
the  advertiser's  or  the  copywriter's 
own  conscience;  the  fact  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  advertisement  is 
being  sacrificed  is  obscured  by  a  cer- 


tain virtuous  sense  of  having  com- 
fortably filled  the  space. 

One  could  almost  wish  that  for  a 
period  of  two  years  all  type,  faces 
between  10-point  and  24-point  might 
be  abolished  by  edict,  and  advertisers 
be  forced  to  decide  between  telling 
their  whole  story,  to  those  who  chose 
to  read  it,  or  telling  the  whole  pub- 
lic some  one  thing,  whether  they 
chose  to  read  it  or  not !  By  the  end 
of  that  two  years  we  should  very 
possibly  be  nearer  a  science  of  adver- 
tising than  we  are  likely  to  be  ten 
years  from  now  with  the  intermedi- 
ate sizes  of  type  to  aid  us  in  our 
compromising! 


JSow  I 


MORE  THAN 
EVEK- 

Ask 

the  Man 
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SUPPOSE  advertisers  were  forced 
to  decide  between  telling  their 
whole  story  to  those  who  chose  to 
read  it,  and  telling  the  whole 
public  some  one  thing,  whether 
they     chose     to     read     it     or     not 


Is  Popular  Disbelief  Growing? 

IN  his  opinion  dissenting  to  the  decision  in  the  Oster- 
moor  case,  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Humphrey 
makes  these  comments  on  truthfulness  in  advertising: 

"The  order  is  an  attempt  to  compel  exact  truth  in  ad- 
vertising. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  order  allows  no  room 
whatever  for  exaggeration.  It  eliminates  the  thrilling  and 
time  sacred  art  of  "puffing".    .    .    . 

"If  this  rule  of  exactness  is  to  be  enforced  in  advertising 
by  pictures,  then  what  will  be  done  with  a  large  part  of 
magazine  advertisements  ?  What  will  be  done  with  the 
advertisements  by  picture,  exaggerating  the  thickness  of 
the  enticing  cakes  representing  the  wonderful  power  of 
self -rising  flours?  What  of  the  shaving  soaps  that  mis- 
represent the  thickness  of  the  lather  on  the  beautiful  face 
of  the  Sheik?  What  will  become  of  our  seed  catalogues, 
if  the  pictures  must  correspond  with  the  finished  product? 
What  of  the  'before  and  after'  pictures  of  baldness  cures? 
Must  they,  like  Providence,  number  the  hairs  when  the 
photographs  are  taken?  What  of  the  fat  and  lean  photo- 
graphs ?  Must  there  be  no  exaggeration  of  poundage  ? 
What  of  the  countless  thousands  of  patent  medicine  adver- 
tisements if  the  cured  victims  must  be  represented  exactly 
as  they  are  ?  What  about  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
spent  in  advertising  the  virtues  of  creams,  powders  and 
other  toilet  articles? 

"If  this  order  is  sustained  and  the  policy  therein  an- 
nounced enforced,  it  will  destroy  one-half  of  all  the  maga- 
zine advertising  in  America.    .    .    ." 

We  think  Mr.  Humphrey's  views  are  symptomatic  of 
a  growingly  dangerous  public  attitude  which  adver- 
tising interests  should  study  with  serious  concern.  The 
cumulative  influence  of  just  such  advertising  as  the 
learned  commissioner  tolerates  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  by  a  well-known  agency 
executive : 

"We  have  had  occasion  lately  to  test  in  a  laboratory  way 
the  actual  results  of  some  of  these  more  extreme  campaigns, 
and  in  every  case  have  discovered  an  extraordinary  lack  of 
any  conviction  whatsoever.  Women  seem  to  feel  toward 
many  products  of  the  hour  exactly  as  they  feel  toward  a 
popular  song.  It  is  a  passing  whim,  rather  than  a  settled 
liking.  We  have  found  that  women  quickly  develop  a  sort 
of  tolerant,  amused  contempt  for  products  which  they  have 
been  seduced  into  buying  through  obvious  misrepresenta- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  in  their  minds  the  product  is  associated 
with  a  lie." 

What  have  our  readers  to  say? 

Outdoor  Advertising  Regulating  Itself 

ANENT  the  heated  discussion  concerning  State  and 
L  Federal  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising  that 
took  place  two  years  ago,  and  the  many  false  rumors 
which  were  circulated  at  that  ti,me,  we  read  with  in- 
terest of  the  progress  of  self-regulation  initialed  by  the 
outdoor  advertising  interests. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  industry  held  in 
Kansas  City  last  fall  a  five-year  program  was  subscribed 
to  "to  make  outdoor  advertising  creditable  in  substance 
and  decorative  in  appearance." 

The  following  standards  of  practice  were  adopted: 

1.  No  structures  to  be  erected  which  will  constitute  haz- 
ards to  traffic. 

2.  No  structures  to  be  erected  which  mar  or  impair  scenic 
beauty. 

3.  No  structures  to  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  State 
'         or  municipal  highways  (public  right  of  way). 

4.  Structures  to  be  erected  only  upon  land  owned  or  leased 
by  the  member  companies. 

5.  No  copy  to  offend  moral  sense  of  the  public  or  to  sug- 
gest violation  of  the  law. 


6.  No  tacking,  pasting,  tying  or  placing  cards,  panels  or 
signs  of  any  description,  other  than  standard  struc- 
tures. 

We  learn  that  since  that  time  bulletins  placed  without 
regard  to  traffic  hazards  have  been  removed,  signs 
legally  placed  on  private  property  removed  because  they 
interfered  with  .scenic  views;  in  Pennsylvania  alone 
20,000  objectionable  tin,  muslin  and  cardboard  signs 
were  removed  from  highways  and  adjacent  property. 

We  compliment  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
not  only  in  putting  its  house  in  order,  but  in  taking  the 
public  into  its  confidence  and  reporting  the  progress  of 
its  campaign  of  self-regulation. 

Standardizing  International  Advertising 

THE  question  of  advertising  in  general  and  of  ques- 
tionable advertising  in  particular  was  recently  en- 
tered into  at  length  by  the  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Journalists,  and  the  21  republics  represented  unani- 
mously adopted  a  creed  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  to 
both  raise  and  standardize  the  quality  of  international 
advertising.  Newspaper  advertising,  the  journalists 
pointed  out,  is  itself  a  form  of  news  and  should  there- 
fore be  governed  by  similar  regulations  to  assure  the 
public  of  its  accuracy. 

Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra  of  Cuba,  who  opened  the  session 
on  advertising,  asked  that  patent  medicines,  personali- 
ties, unreliable  financial  inducements  and  all  suggestive 
matter  be  eliminated  from  the  advertising  pages.  He 
particularly  deplored  the  widespread  use  of  the  semi- 
draped  female  figure  by  commercial  artists  as  an  at- 
tention-getter for  everything  from  automobiles  to  soft 
drinks.  Dr.  Guerra  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  not  the 
moral  tone  of  the  advertisements  alone  which  was  to 
be  considered  but  the  standards  of  the  periodicals  them- 
selves, as  it  was  possible  for  advertising  to  "bring 
about  a  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  press,  robbing 
it  of  independence,  forcing  it  to  adopt  prejudiced 
opionions  or  to  keep  a  suspicious  silence  in  respect  to 
matters  of  public  interest  which  affect  a  class  of  its 
advertisers."  As  a  protection,  then,  to  both  periodicals 
and  public,  Dr.  Guerra  submitted  the  following  creed 
which  was  enthusiastically  approved: 

1.  That  it  is  advisable  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
methods,  both  in  provisions  of  law  and  rules  governing 
periodicals,  looking  toward  the  censoring,  sifting  out  and 
elimination  of  misleading  or  fraudulent  advertisements,  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  unscrupulous  advertis- 
ers and  those  of  bad  faith. 

2.  That  every  advertisement  which  tends  to  exploit  or 
promote  vice,  even  if  but  indirectly,  or  one  which  is  an 
offence  against  decency,  or  one  which  is  not  based  on  honest 
and  legitimate  business,  should  be  refused  or  suppressed. 

3.  That  it  is  advisable  to  designate  a  committee  to  study 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  organizing  an  inter- 
national advertising  service,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  peri- 
odicals themselves. 

4.  That  all  influence  of  advertising  upon  the  policies  and 
management  of  periodicals  should  be  proscribed  through  its 
repudiation  and  condemnation  by  the  press  itself,  Ixrought 
to  bear  on  every  case  in  which  this  principle  of  press  ethics 
is  broken." 

Our  journalist  friends  seem  to  have  taken  a  seven 
league  stride  in  the  direction  of  raising  advertising 
standards  all  over  the  world. 
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Technical  Copy  Material  In  the 
Highways  and  Byways 


By  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood 


DIGGING  up  good  material  for 
technical  advertising  copy  is 
like  hunting  for  buried 
treasure.  Often  the  chest  lies  deep, 
and  a  lot  of  back-breaking  effort  is 
required  to  uncover  it,  while  again 
the  reward  may  be  so  near  the  sur- 
face that  a  corner  sticking  out  may 
escape  notice  unless  the  eyes  and  in- 
stinct of  the  searcher  are  well 
trained. 

There  are  two  ways  to  go  about 
hunting  for  technical  copy  material: 
1.  Start  with  a  definite  idea  in  mind 
as   to   the   kind   of   data   required — 


Courtesy  Enotneerini 


THE  modem  copy-writer  is 
daunted  by  no  obstacle  in  his 
search  for  data.  He  may  find  it  on 
a  slender  girder  many  stories  above 
the  ground  or  in  the  dim  passages 
of  a  mine  many  feet  below.  Like 
the  treasure  hunter,  he  must  be  ever 
alert  and  prepared  for  any  danger 


and  then  dig  it  up;  2.  Enter  the 
search  with  an  open  mind,  free  from 
opinions,  and  depend  upon  circum- 
stances and  ingenuity  to  give  the 
clue.  The  second  method  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  in  doing  preliminary 
scouting,  previous  to  the  working 
out  of  a  complete  plan. 

Let  us  compare  the  two  methods 
by  the  following  instances : 

A  large  and  long  established 
manufacturer  in  the  power  plant 
field  felt  the  need  for  an  intensive 
technical  advertising  program  ar- 
riving at  a  definite  objective.  This 
objective  was  de- 
termined after  the 
most  careful  mar- 
ket analysis  and  a 
survey  of  company 
sales  policy.  The 
objective  was  sim- 
ple. Its  aim  was 
to  build  a  back- 
ground hinging  on 
the  many  long 
years  it  had  served 
the  field  faith- 
fully ;  years  which 
stretched  back  be- 
fore the  Civil  War. 
With  this  fact  gen- 


erally known,  it  was  felt  that  the 
sales  force  could  arrive  more  quickly 
at  the  point  where  they  could  talk 
actual  business  to  prospects.  The 
stage  was  set  for  the  copy  man,  who 
was  called  in  from  the  outside. 

In  this  case,  the  copy  man  was  a 
distant  relation  to  one  of  the  blood 
hounds  that  chased  Eliza  across 
the  ice.  Having  whiffed  the  scent, 
he  packed  his  bag,  hopped  a  train 
and  in  due  course  landed  in  the 
office  of  the  company.  Being  a 
well-bred  chap,  he  listened  politely 
to  what  he  was  told  and  then  got 
busy.  Temporarily  he  adopted  Mis- 
souri as  his  native  state  and  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  faint  suspicion. 

"If  you  tell  a  reader,"  he  ex- 
plained, "that  you  were  doing  busi- 
ness in  1850  he  may  believe  you,  but 
the  mere  statement  lacks  conviction. 
Why  not  look  up  tangible  proof  that 
you  were  serving  the  field  long  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
fought?" 

"How?"   questioned   his   listeners. 

"Well,  a  company  as  old  as  this 
must  have  some  ancient  records. 
Somebody  must  have  kept  sales 
ledgers  and  filed  correspondence. 
Where  is  it?" 
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"We   have   a   vault — "   began 
assistant  to  someone  higher  up. 

"A  vault!"  mui-mured  the  copy 
man.  "Suppose  you  lead  me  gently 
but  swiftly  to  that  vault." 

And  in  two  minutes  the  treasure 
was  found.  Covered  with  dirt  in  a 
corner,  and  neglected  for  years,  lay 
a  wealth  of  material ;  old  specifica- 
tions dating  back  to  the  period  when 
Sherman  marched  to  the  sea ;  letters 
brown  with  age,  their  brittle  leaves 
carrying  a  promise  of  service ;  tele- 
grams delivered  in  long-hand  before 
the  days  of  typewriters; 
old  ledgers  whose  pages 
were  filled  with  the  fine 
script  made  by  a  hand 
which  long  since  had  laid 
down  its  pen. 

Quickly  the  possible 
headlines  came  to  mind. 
"Before  the  Days  of  Type- 
writers." "When  Abraham 
Lincoln  Took  Oath  of  Of- 
fice." "Long  before  the 
opening  year  of  the  Civil 
War."  Here  lay  news  in- 
terest— a  direct  tie  up — 
tangible  proof  that  the 
company  actually  had  been 
rendering  service  for  years. 
The  search  for  copy  ma- 
terial was  ended  and  mod- 
ern methods  of  engraving 
and  printing  flashed  the 
message  of  these  old 
records  broadcast. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the 
instance  of  another  copy 
man  who  called  at  an  ad- 
vertiser's plant  in  search 
of  new  material.  Here,  no 
preconceived  objective  ex- 
isted other  than  to  present 
strong  selling  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  machine 
tool  which  was  being  ad- 
vertised. Due  to  repeti- 
tion of  talking  points  the  copy  had 
become  stale,  and  the  visit  of  the 
copy  writer  was  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  fresh  data.  In 
consequence,  the  interview  was  ap- 
proached with  an  open  mind  and  a 
desire  to  absorb  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible. 

It  so  happened  that  the  executive 
interviewed  possessed  an  engineer- 
ing rather  than  a  sales  viewpoint, 
and  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
discussion,  while  highly  technical 
and  doubtless  of  value  from  a 
strictly  engineering  side,  lacked 
news  interest.  It  did  not  take  the 
copy  investigator  long  to  find  out 
that  little  could  be  gained  from  this 
source,  and  presently  he  asked  to 
walk  through  the  shop  alone. 

The  machine  in  question  was  a 
large  boring  will  with  many  controls 


necessary  for  its  operation,  and  the 
copy  man  paused  beside  a  workman 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  machines. 

"Is  that  easy  to  opei-ate?"  he 
asked. 

Instantly  the  operator  shot  back  a 
reply  which  determined  the  copy 
angle  for  the  next  year. 

"It  is  so  easy,"  he  said,  "that  I 
could  draw  a  two-foot  circle  on  the 
floor  and  never  have  to  move  out 
of  it  to  operate  every  lever."  In 
this  simple  statement,  made  at 
random  bv  a  workman  who  knew  his 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


U.s:Rayal  Portable  Cbid 


machine  thoroughly  from  the  oper- 
ating standpoint,  the  copy  man 
found  his  angle,  and  incidently  the 
basis  for  an  entire  year's  campaign. 
The  "two-foot  circle,"  with  the 
operator  pictured  standing  in  the 
center  and  working  the  controls,  was 
a  familiar  illustration  in  business 
papers  for  many  months. 

To  be  truly  successful  in  digging 
up  copy  data  requires  a  touch  of  the 
adventurous,  for  the  trail  may  lead 
almost  anywhere  above  and  below 
ground. 

A  certain  writer  whose  specialty 
is  advertising  copy  which  deals  with 
equipment  used  in  coal  mines  spends 
one  month  in  every  twelve  under- 
ground. His  wife  is  aware,  in  a 
general  way,  that  his  investigations 
lead  him  to  inspect  coal  mine  ap- 
paratus, but  she  does  not  know  that 


he  dons  regulation  miner's  clothes, 
wears  a  typical  mine  lamp  cap  and 
drops  down  a  thousand  foot  shaft 
after  signing  a  personal  safety 
release. 

"What's  the  use  of  telling  her 
remarked  this  man  to  the  WTiter. 
"She  would  only  worry,  and  I  have 
to  go  anyway."  And  contrasted  to 
this  below  ground  searching  for 
copy  data,  is  the  copy  writer  crawl- 
ing along  a  steel  girder  in  some| 
giant  skyscraper  to  ask  some  work^ 
man  perched  at  the  far  end  how  he 
likes  a  certain  type 
pneumatic  riveter.  It's  all 
in  the  day's  work! 

News  interest  in  adver- 
tising is  an  expression! 
that  has  become  slightlyl 
frayed  around  the  edges,] 
yet  searching  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press 
favorite  hunting  grounc 
for  material,  p  r  o  v  i  d  e  ( 
there  is  a  direct  tie-up  be^ 
tween  the  news  and  the 
product  advertised. 

The  sinking  of  the  suh 
marine    S-51    off    B  1  o  c  kl 
Island  last  fall  is  still  freshj 
in   memory,  and  the  work 
of  the  deep  sea  divers  who| 
attempted  the  rescue  oper- 
ation  was  the  subject  fori 
many     columns     of     frontl 
page  space.     Deep  beneathi 
the   surface   it   was   neces-l 
sary  to  use  lights,  and  inj 
consequence   deep   sea  div- 
ing lamps  were  employed.l 
To  conduct  power  to  thesel 
lamps  many  fathoms  down,j 
the   use   of   tough,    flexible 
and  non-sinking  cord  witli 
a      specially      compounded 
cover    was    required..   The| 
United     States     Rubber 
Company     makes     such     a 
cord,   and   its  particular  brand  was 
selected.     With  these  facts  at  their  . 
disposal,    the    copy    angle    centered] 
around  the  obvious  element  of  news 
interest,    with    the    result    that    a 
striking  piece  of  copy  was  prepared 
which  featured  photographs  showing 
the  divers  at  work,  descending  from 
their  boat  with  their  portable  lamps, 
cord  attached. 

In  any  search  for  copy  material, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  industry 
has  gone  on  record  in  numerous 
tests  as  expressing  a  desire  for  per- 
formance facts  above  all  else.  What 
a  machine  actually  does,  the  time  it 
takes  to  do  it  and  the  cost  of  the 
operation  are  all  points  of  primary 
interest  and  importance  to  readers, 
therefore  data  of  this  nature  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  uncovered 
whenever  possible. 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  54] 
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The  Annual  Shop  Equipment  Number 


The  Railway  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, established  in  1832,  has  for  the 
past  ten  years  focused  the  attention 
of  the  railway  industry  during  con- 
vention time  on  better  shop  methods 
and  equipment  through  its  June  An- 
nual Shop  Equipment  Number. 

This  issue  has  built  a  reader  in- 
terest and  exerted  a  widespread  in- 
fluence among  railway  men  the 
magnitude  of  which  has  not  been 
even  closely  approached  by  any  other 
publication  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
one  big  issue  of  the  year  to  the  me- 
chanical officers  and  shop  super- 
visors in  the  steam  railway  industry. 
It  is  the  issue  that  hammers  home 
the  movement  for  better  shop  meth- 
ods and  equipment  which  is  featured 


throughout  the  year  in  the  eleven 
other  issues  of  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical Engineer — the  publication 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
daily  problems  of  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  keeping  rolling  stock 
in  service. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  the 
Annual  Shop  Equipment  Number, 
the  June  issue;  about  the  biggest 
machine  tool  exhibit  in  the  history 
of  the  June  railway  convention  and 
about  Machinery  Hall  which  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  a 
building  by  itself.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  with  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  this  issue  and  the 
railway  convention  at  Atlantic  City. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"Tlie  House  of  Transportation" 

Chicago;   608   S.   Dearborn   St.     Cleveland:   6007    Euclid  Ave.     Washington:   17th  &  H.  Sts.,  X.  W. 
New  Orleans,   Mandeville,   La.     San  Francisco:  74    \'e\v   Montgomery    St.     London:   34   \'ictoria   St. 
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English  Advertising  as  Mirrored 
In  a  Number  of  Punch 

By  M.  L.  Wilson 


LAST  week  I  was  laid  up  with  the 
grippe.  They  brought  up  to 
J  me  the  fresh  copy  of  Punch, 
February  27. 

I  like  Punch.  I  pay  $8  a  year  for 
it  in  good  American  money.  I  read 
it  carefully  each  week,  even  to  the 
page  of  paragraphs  headed  "Chari- 
vari"— most  of  which  I  cannot  un- 
derstand and  most  of  which  I  can't 
understand  how  anybody  can  think 
funny. 

As  I  browsed  through  this  num- 
ber, I  thought,  "I've  always  read  the 
text.  But  I've  got  plenty  of  time. 
Why  not  take  a  little  look  at  the  ad- 
vertisements?" 


I  sought  vainly  for  one  of  those 
scholastic  announcements  of  the  W. 
S.  Crawford  Agency.  Mr.  Crawford 
usually  employs  a  classical  dialogue 
to  get  over  his  message.  It  is  a 
translation  from  Plato  or  Sophocles, 
which  in  archaic  lingo  leads  up  clev- 
erly to  the  subject  of  distribution, 
marketing  or  salesmanship.  During 
Mr.  Crawford's  last  visit  to  New 
York,  he  told  some  of  us  agents  at 
luncheon  that  this  kind  of  advertis- 
ing brought  results. 

I  mused,  "Would  a  quotation  from 
'The  Republic'  or  'The  Frogs'  pull 
in  America?"    I  decided  it  wouldn't. 


I  found  that  in  the  general  make- 
up of  the  advertising  there  seemed 
to  be  no  special  aim  to  group  adver- 
tisements of  the  same  size  and  char- 
acter. The  general  scheme  seems  to 
be  to  place  pages  and  half  pages  only 
in  the  front  part  of  the  book.  ( Halves 
on  left  hand  pages,  full  pages  on 
right).  This  scheme  is  followed 
more  or  less  loosely  in  the  back, 
with  the  introduction  of  quarter 
pages  and  smaller  spaces.  No  edi- 
torial matter  appears  on  any  page 
with  advertisements.  This  issue 
contains  13  full  pages  ("3  of  which 
are  two  color),  15  pages,  5  two- 
through  pages,  33  quarter  pages,  38 
less  than  quarter  pages.  Thus  by 
far  the  majority  of  advertisers  use 
a  space  of  quarter  page  or  less. 


There  are  nine  automobiles  adver- 
tised— three  in  the  front,  six  in  the 
back.  In  no  case  are  any  of  these 
advertisements  on  a  page  facing 
each  other;  usually  one  or  two  pages 
separate  them. 


The  main  illustrations  in  the  ad- 
vertisements are  line.  Of  eighty  ad- 
vertisements, only  twenty-nine  are 
half-tone.  Many  of  the  drawings 
are  good.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt, 
though  sometimes  they  seem  a  little 
wide  of  the  mark  in  hitching  up  to 
the  text. 

The  trade  names  known  to  us 
make  up  quite  an  impressive  list. 
Columbia  Records,  Steinway  Pianos, 
Burberry  Overcoats,  Daimler,  Chrys- 
ler, Isotta  Fraschini  cars.  Fox 
Puttees,  Palmolive  Soap,  Gillette 
Safety  Razor,  Mazda  Lamps,  Car- 
ter's Seeds,  Yardley's  Soaps,  Exide 
Batteries,  Huntley  &  Palmer  Bis- 
cuits, Remington  Typewriter,  Cuti- 
cura,  Musterole,  Mobiloil  and  Victor 
Records  (under  the  name  of  "His 
Master's  Voice"). 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
when  I  started  to  closely  examine  the 
advertisements  was  the  variation  of 
English  "stock"  matter  from  ours. 

"Obtainable  from  your  usual 
dealer." 

"Of  all  tobacconists." 
"Sold    by    all    stores,    cutlers,    iron- 
mongers, hair  dressers,  chemists,  etc." 
"Write  for   lists    (catalogs)." 
"Appointed  agents." 
"Gradual    payments." 
"Hosiers  to  discerning  men." 
"Sold  on  the  hire  purchase  system." 
"Ask  your  draper." 
"Seedsmen  by  appointment." 
"If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  them." 
"Your  usual  dealer  will  do." 
"Used   by  the   royal   households   and 
the  nobility." 

"Branches  in  all  principal  provincial 
centers." 

"Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom." 
"If   'phones  why  not  'grams — so  we 
see 

'phone    Mayfair    4224 
'Grams  Cordis  London." 

Then  there  is  this — 

"Pine  North  2598  and  2599.  Bus, 
train  or  tube  to  the  door.  Business 
hours  9  a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  Thursday, 
close  at  one.     Saturday,  open  till  9." 


I  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from! 
England  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  stamped  this  urge  across] 
the  envelope — "Buy  British  Made] 
Goods." 

Punch  advertisements  literally  J 
bristle  with  this  "British  manufac- 
ture" as  a  selling  point. 

"All  Columbia  Goods  are  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain." 

"British  hats  for  men." 

"Use  B.  P.  and  you  are  sure  of  using  | 
a  British  product." 

"British  scientific  research  and  I 
manufacturing  methods  will  be  applied] 
in  all  these  foreign  factories  under  di- 
rect control  and  supervision  of  a| 
British  directorate." 

Then  it  came  to  me  that  many  of] 
these  advertisers  were  obviously  ad- 
dressing a  market  outside  of  Britain, 
as  well;  the  Columbia  Record  adver- 
tisement, for  instance  read — 

"Columbia  is  proud  to  announce] 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  organi- 
zation, financed  and  controlled  by  I 
British  capital  to  operate  in  foreign] 
markets.  Columbia  is  probably  the) 
only  British  industrial  company  con- 
trolling factories  in  twelve  otherl 
countries  in  the  world,  includingj 
Australia,  France,  Italy,  Austria,! 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Swed- 
en, Poland,  Argentine,  Brazil  and 
the  United  States." 

The  Chrysler  branches  are  listed 
as  in  India,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Australia,  West  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
South  Africa,  North  Africa,  West 
Africa  and  East  Africa,  Belgium, 
Congo  and  Rhodesia. 

Are  these  names  familiar  to  you? 
Karachi,    Camp    Aden,    Launceston,      I 
Durban,  Dakar,  Nairobi,  Elizabeth-      '  ' 
ville  and  Bulawayo.    They  are  a  few 
of  the  many  places  where  you  can 
get  Chrysler  service. 


In  our  home  last  year  we  had  an 
English  governess  whose  main  ap- 
preciation of  American  life  was  its 
"Central  heating  and  limitless  hot 
water."  I  gathered  from  what  she 
said  that  England  had  not  yet 
emanicpated  herself  from  the  toil  of 
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(       THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR       ) 


[I  LSTER  CLOSES    pJtt' 
WITH  A  SURPLUS??!?. 


S;.il(Kn'IMH  HHIHCK 
r  TALKSTINK  \|;M1 


:IAnti-Alien  Campaign  Opens  |:r?r'l?-^ 
'        to  Sift  Out  Undesirables:""'. r- :;: r: 


is^^i 


86.27r  of  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor's 
ITnited  States  circulation 
i  s  i  n  sections  where 
OQ.S'J'r  of  the  personal 
income  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try are  paid,  where  81.3% 
of  the  incomes  of  ^5000 
or  more  are  tiled,  where 
"'0.5^(  of  the  net  income 
shown  on  retnrns  is  re- 
ported, and  where  per 
capita  incomes  and  taxes 
are  greates 
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Newspaper  Advertisements 
Require  the  Proper  Typography 

By  Charles  Brodie 


b: 


|EFORE  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  the  practical  value  of 
'good  typography  to  newspaper 
advertising,  let  us  consider  first 
what  good  typography  is,  both  from 
the  typographer's  point  of  view  and 
from  the  layman's. 

In  attempting  to  produce  a  speci- 
man  of  good  advertising,  the  typo- 
grapher must  bear  in  mind  the  na- 
ture of  the  copy  appeal,  the  quality 
of  the  product,  and  the  medium  in 
which  the  finished  insertion  is  to 
appear.  These  three  factors  play  a 
large  part  in  determining  the  nature 
of  the  typographic  dress.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  piece  of  copy  written 
around  a  delicate  feminine  appeal 
could  not  properly  be  set  in  type 
denoting  strength  and  ruggedness, 
and  conversely,  a  piece  of  copy  for 
structural  steel  could  not  be  prop- 
erly type-set  in  delicate  Garamond 
or  Kennerley. 

It  is  the  typographer's  function, 
therefore,  to  set  not  only  a  har- 
monious unit  as  a  unit  in  itself,  but, 
what  is  more  essential,  to  produce 
something  which  is  harmonious  to 
the  product  advertised  and  to  the 
specific  appeal  behind  that  advertis- 
ing. In  other  words,  he  must  have 
a  very  definite  understanding  of  the 
language  of  type. 

It  was  in  this  respect,  incidentally 


that  many  of  the  specimens  sub- 
mitted in  a  recent  typographers' 
contest  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
failed.  Many  of  the  contestants 
bent  their  efforts  toward  beauty  in 
composition  without  giving  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  advertising  ap- 
peal and  without  giving  the  various 
points  in  the  copy  their  proper  dis- 
play value.  Where  typography  calls 
attention  to  itself  without  properly 
expressing  the  product  advertised, 
it  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

And,  of  course,  the  typographer 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  mechanical  possibilities  of  vari- 
ous type  faces,  and  must  know  the 
effect  of  proper  spacing  not  only  be- 
tween lines,  but  also  between  words. 
He  must  know  at  what  measures 
various  fonts  and  sizes  of  type  faces 
will  look  their  best  and  must  bear 
these  things  in  mind  if  he  hopes  to 
produce  a  piece  of  really  good  typo- 
graphy. In  addition  to  this,  should 
he  hope  to  do  outstanding  work,  he 
should  have  sufficient  cultural  back- 
ground to  make  him  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  various  schools 
of  painting.  His  sense  of  beauty 
and  harmony  can  be  thoroughly 
developed  only  by  a  trained  appre- 
ciation of  art. 

By  the  layman,  good  typography 
is  probablv  recognized  onlv  subcon 
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sciously;  in  other  words,  by  reaso^ 
of  his  lack  of  technical  knowledg 
he  probably  does  not  realize  the  part" 
it  plays  in  the  development  of 
good  advertisement  but  knows 
merely  that  it  strikes  him  favorably, 
or  otherwise,  without  quite  under- 
standing why.  The  psychology  of 
the  appeal  escapes  him,  and  there 
remains  only  the  feeling  that  it  is 
good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  because 
of  the  great  development  of  typog- 
raphy in  the  past  few  years,  as  ap- 
plied to  newspaper  advertising,  and 
because  of  its  almost  universal  use, 
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The  Shelton 
Caters  to  Visitors 


jr^MlHETHER  a  man  is  visitiog  New 

\W/  ^'°'^  ^°'  ^  *"^'''  ^'^^^  *"'  ^  ^^"^ 
jL^  ^^  days,  he  will  find  a  welcome  and 
accommodation  arXheShelion.  In  (act, we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  if  he  only  wants 
to  stay  overnight.  For  The  Shelton,  in 
spite  of  its  magnificence,  still  presen.es 
the  old-fashioned  hospitality  of  an  inn. 
Stay  as  long  as  you  can,  but  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  an  emergency  to  use  The  Shelton 
as  an  overnight  convenience.  Make  it 
your  headquarters,  whether  you  are  stay- 
ing in  New  York  or  just  passing  through. 

The  ivorld's  most  lavishly  appointed 
Residence  for  Men 


7/ze  SHELTON 

Lexingto 
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The  SnsrCLAlI<^  LAW 
of  LUBKJ  CATION 

FOK  EVERY  MACHIl^E,  o/ 
EVEHY  DEGREE  of  yfEAR  tAere 
is^A  SCIENTIFIC  SINCLAIR 
OIL  to  SUIT  /ty  SPEED  AND 
5EAL  /ts  POWER  . 

Ihe  Sinclair  Law  of  Lubrication  is  an 
interrupting  way  of  presenting  a  scientific 
fact  in  a  memorable  manner. 

The  problem  was  to  say:  "Sinclair  rec- 
ommends  the  right  oil  for  your  car,  based 
on  its  degree  of  wearJ^ 

The  solution  was  this  Interrupting 
Idea — developed  by  the  Federal  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Inc.,  of  6  East  39th  Street, 
New  York,  and  successfully  used  by  the 
Sinclair  Refining  Company  in  all  its 
advertising. 
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Talk  to  Your  Men  and  Let  Them|| 
Talk  to  You 

By  B.  J.  Williams 

Director  of  Sales,  The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 


IN  communicating  with  my  men 
on  the  road  I  write  just  as  I  talk. 
I  use  a  dictaphone  and  talk  into 
it  just  as  though  the  fellow  were 
sitting  before  me — emphasis,  ges- 
tures, and  all.  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  had  a  machine  that  I  could  stand 
up  and  holler  into  and  where  I 
could  swing  both  arms  as  I  did  it. 

To  carry  out  further  the  idea  of 
talking  to  the  men,  I  use  no  saluta- 
tion on  ordinary  letters,  but  just 
give  the  name  and  start  right  in. 
When  the  boys  get  a  letter  starting 
"My  dear  Blank:"  they  know  there 
is  something  coming  and  settle 
themselves  for  a  trimming — some 
constructive  criticism,  an  analysis 
of  their  work,  a  discussion  of  their 
points  of  weakness  and  strength — 
some  real  information  and  advice,  a 
word  of  commendation,  or  a  message 
of  sympathy. 

Nothing  gives  me  gi-eater  pleas- 
ure than  to  write  the  men  of  an  in- 
crease in  salary  or  a  bonus  earned, 
except  to  be  able  to  commend  them 
for  a  good  piece  of  work  done,  or 
some  marked  progress  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

I  know  many  sales  managers  who 
are  very  generous  of  criticism  but 
very  sparing  of  commendation. 
When  you  do  a  fine  piece  of  work 
for  the  boss  or  for  a  client,  you  like 
them  to  mention  it,  don't  you?  Well, 
the  salesman  is  human  just  like  you 
are.  I  know  I  haven't  yet  reached 
the  point  where  I  can't  enjoy  a  word 
of  praise  and  I  know  that  my  men 
are  the  same. 

In  dealing  with  salesmen,  we 
should  remember  that  salesmanship 
is  at  once  a  vocation  and  a  sport;  a 
means  of  livelihood  and  a  game  that 
brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  us  of 
enthusiasm,  effort,  and  achievement. 
and  the  results  are  not  measured 
wholly  by  dollars  and  cents.  I  am  a 
poor  fishei-man  but  I  like  to  fish,  and 
the  fact  that  every  fish  I  have  ever 
caught  has  cost  me,  I  am  sure,  al- 
most a  hundred  dollars,  in  no  way 

Portions  of  an  address  before  Direct  Mail 
Advertising    Convention,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


afl:ects  my   interest   in  and  zest  for 
the  game. 

When  a  salesman  pulls  off  a  good 
deal,  let  him  tell  or  write  you  about 
it,  and  in  his  own  way.  Indeed,  if 
you  don't  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own 
way,  he  won't  tell  it  at  all.  When  I 
first  became  associated  with  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  fifteen  years 
ago,  I  frequently  went  out  on  big 
deals.  Upon  my  return  the  general 
manager  would  ask,  "What  success?" 
I  would  start  in  at  the  beginning 
and  give  him  all  the  details — how, 
when  I  called  on  the  buyer  he  gave 
me  the  frozen  face  and  passed  me 
the  ice  pitcher.  Then  I  would  relate 
what  I  said  to  him  and  how  gradu- 
ally he  began  to  warm  up,  etc.  About 
this  time  the  general  manager,  with 
a  trace  of  impatience,  would  ask: 
"Well,  did  you  get  the  order?"  and 
down  inside  I  would  say  (I  didn't 
dare  say  it  aloud),  "You  go  to  thun- 
der! If  you  don't  let  me  tell  this 
story  in  my  own  way,  you  don't  hear 
it."     Then  I  would  bite  out,  "Yes!" 

DID  you  ever  see  a  fellow  who 
had  returned  from  a  deer  hunt 
and  in  reply  to  your  question  "What 
luck?"  say  he  had  got  two  deer  and 
let  it  go  at  that?  No,  indeed!  He 
would  tell  you  of  the  preparations 
for  the  trip.  How  they  started  out 
at  two  in  the  morning  and  how,  after 
driving  up  the  mountain  as  far  as 
the  roads  ran,  they  parked  the  car 
and  "packed"  in  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  how,  when  near  the  topmost 
ridge,  they  spied  a  deer,  dropped 
their  packs  and  took  a  shot  at  it,  but 
missed.  And  how  later,  after  strik- 
ing camp,  they  brought  down  two 
beautiful  bucks.  Every  detail  was 
given — even  to  dragging  them  into 
camp  and  starting  home.  In  the  tell- 
ing he  lived  over  again  all  the  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  of  the  hunt. 
Well,  that's  the  way  a  real  salesman 
feels  and  acts. 

Be  patient,  therefore,  in  listening 
to  him  tell  how  this  account  was  se- 
cured and  that  bill  sold. 

My  personal  contact  with  the  out- 


side men  is,  in  large  measure, 
through  the  medium  of  a  weekly  let- 
ter written  me  by  each  salesman,  in 
which  he  touches  the  high  spots  and 
gives  me  a  resume  of  the  week's 
work  and  his  experiences.  These 
weekly  letters  I  read  very  carefully 
and  for  the  most  part  acknowledge 
each  one  of  them.  If  a  nice  bunch  of 
business  has  been  secured  or  a  good 
piece  of  selling  has  been  done,  he  is 
commended.  If  there  are  indications 
of  carelessness  or^a  lack  of  intelli- 
gent effort,  he  is  criticised.  If  he  is 
discouraged,  I  endeavor  to  encour- 
age him.  If  he  has  problems,  I  help 
him  to  solve  them.  If  he  is  sick,  I 
sympathize  with  him  and  tell  him  to 
go  home  and  take  the  necessary  care 
of  himself  until  he  is  well  again.  I 
do  not  razz  him  for  a  lack  of  busi- 
ness, but  if  he  is  not  measuring  up, 
I  do  make  a  careful  study  of  the  man 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  is 
operating,  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
There  is  always  a  reason.  Usually 
the  quickest  and  best  way  to  locate 
the  trouble  is  to  have  the  depart- 
ment or  district  manager  under 
whom  he  works  go  out  and  spend  a 
few  days  with  him  on  the  trade. 

Many  of  the  problems  naturally 
encountered,  while  serious  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  salesman  and  especially 
to  new  men,  are  after  all  very  simple 
and  an  old  story  to  me,  as  they 
would  be  to  any  sales  manager  of 
experience.  I  do  not  treat  them 
lightly,  however,  but  write  the  sales- 
man at  whatever  length  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  entire  matter 
and  make  it  clear  to  him.  Such  let- 
ters range  from  two  to  a  half  dozen 
pages  each  and  involve  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  from  the  policy  of  the 
company — general  competitive  con- 
ditions, prices,  products,  and  proc- 
esses— our  attitude  toward  our  com- 
petitors, down  to  and  through  mat- 
ters that  are  largely  if  not  wholly 
personal. 

IN   one  case,   I  may   recommend  a 
course  of  study  or  reading  to  im- 
prove a  limited  vocabulary  and  sup- 
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COVERAGE 

-yet  the  cost 

per  tKousand.  circulation 
is   lOMT 
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In  spite  of  wide  circulation  and  gen- 
eral coverage  of  the  metal  trades 
field,  The  Iron  Age  is  actually 
among  the  lowest  of  the  leading 
trade  papers  in  advertising  cost  per 
thousand  circulation.  Only  two  of 
the  seventeen  here  shown  are 
ower. 

You  conserve  your  appropriation 
in  Tlie  World's  Greatest  Industrial 
Paper. 
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IF  I  were  to  publish  all  the  com- 
ments that  have  come  to  me  as  a 
result  of  my  observation  as  to  my 
difficulty  in  getting  into  Fannie  Hurst's 
Appassionata,  the  8-pt.  Page  would 
become  a  6-pt.  page !  Some  of  those 
who  have  commented  have  expressed 
sympathy  for  me  for  my  unwillingness 
to  make  my  mind  putty  in  Miss  Hurst's 
hands  and  let  her  make  pictures  in  it 
in  her  own  way  and  in  her  own  sweet 
time.  Others — and  in  particular  Irvin 
F.  Paschall — join  me  in  my  distress. 
I.  F.  P.  writes:  "It  is  a  joy  to  my 
heart  to  read  your  comments  about 
Fannie  Hurst's  last  book"  and  then 
gloats  over  me  in  this  un-Christian 
fashion:  "However,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  attained  a  victory  that  you  appear 
to  have  gone  without — I  read  the  whole 
book!" 

In  his  comments,  Henry  Eckhardt 
takes  occasion  to  write  his  Copy  Creed: 

Dear  Bodkins  : 

That's  a  timely  question  you  raise,  that 
of  predigested  copy. 

My  pet  copy  philosophy  boils  down  to 
this:  Many  words  actually  hinder  thought. 
These  are  the  words  that  complicate  sen- 
tences, stretch  them  out,  and  overdo  the 
details.    Let  us  strike  out  these  words. 

Other  words  hinder  reading.  These  are 
the  words  that  destroy  interest  and  clarity, 
— the  generalities,  banalities.  Let  us  sub- 
stitute   particularization    and    picturization. 

This  philosophy,  which  had  its  birth  with 
Herbert  Spencer,  has  given  rise  to  the  sort 
of  writing  which  you  condemn  in  Fannie 
Hurst.  Half-sentences.  Exclamations.  Para- 
graphs in  terms  of  dashes. 

Basically,  it  is  right.  Walt  Whitman 
wrote  that  way.  Sherwood  Anderson  writes 
that  way. 

If  Fannie  Hurst  annoys  you.  it  is  be- 
cause  this   way   of  writing   is   unnatural   to 

Advertising  copy  must  aim  at  the  great- 
est possible  word  economy.  The  ultimate  of 
this  path  is  a  series  of  word-picture  flashes. 
When  amateurishly  done,  it  leads  to  blah. 
Wlhen  well  done,  it  is  superb. 

Well  expressed,  that,  and  with  all 
the  merit  of  word-economy  it  preaches, 
a  fine  short-course  in  copy  writing! 

Because  it  seems  to  relate  advertis- 
ing copy  to  humanity  and  round  out 
the  discussion,  I  am  going  to  quote  one 
other  letter,  from  Carroll  Rheinstrom 
of  the  MacFadden  Publications: 

Dear  Odds  BODKI^fs  : 

The  technical  object  of  writing  as  an  art. 
is  not  to  give  information  but  to  stimulate 
ideas.  Its  finest  development  is  pure  sug- 
gestion. The  writer  must  understand  that 
his  reader  has  a  mind,  potential  with  the 
ideas  that  he  would  like  to  preach  into  the 
reader's  consciousness.  What  is  not  already 
in  the  reader's  mind,  he  cannot  place  there. 
He  can  do  no  more  than  stimulate  the 
present  material  into  conscious  activity. 

The  quality  of  such  suggestion  ranges 
from  the  highly  subtle  to  the  elementary. 
The  degree  is  determined  by  an  estimate 
of  the  imaginative  power  of  the  reader. 
Imagination,  of  course,  is  a  variable  qual- 
ity ;  beginning  at  an  almost  minimum  in 
the  young  child"  and  ranging  slowlv  up  to 
its  highest  expression  in  what  we  call  the 
intelligent  person. 

As  we  all  know,  87  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  ranges  somewhere  be- 
low the  middle  in  the  imaginative  scale. 
Therefore,  quality  of  suggestion  in  the 
literature  designed  to  per.suade  such   minds 
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should    border    closely    on    the    elementary. 

Advertising  designed  to  reach  the  masses 
should  be  simple,  concrete,  explicit,  taking 
every  precaution  that  the  springs  of  the 
imagination  are  touched. 

Advertising  to  the  classes  (speaking  in 
terms  of  imaginative  quality  rather  than 
financial  quality)  can  be  gaged  in  fewer 
words  and  phrases :  here,  of  course,  they 
must  be  chosen  with  extereme  care. 

To  persons  like  yourself  and  myself — I 
am  flattering  and  egoistic  enough  to  claim 
— the  type  of  advertising  matter  addressed 
successfully  to  the  masses  is  very  boring. 

I  personally'  know,  however,  that  solid 
pages  of  six  and  eight-point  type  are  read 
every  day  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  who  send  in  the  coupons  with  their 
good  money. 

If  Miss  Hurst  were  to  choose  as  her 
subject  a  book  of  etiquette,  rather  than  a 
scientific  character  study,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly make  a  very  successful  copy 
writer.  I  hardly  believe  that  I  would  en- 
gage her,  however,  for  a  campaign  on 
Estey  organs  or  Rolls  Royce  motor  cars. 

This  is  but  an  opinion,  however,  and  I 
will  be  very  much  interested  to  read  what 
some  of  your  celebrities  have  to  say  upon 
the  matter 

— 8-pt— 

The  Kansas  City  business  men  have 
rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
as  witness  this  reproduction  of  the  al- 
ready famous   page   advertisement. 


Get  out  your  magnifying  glass  and 
read  it  carefully.  In  my  very  humble 
opinion  it  forms  an  admirable  object 
lesson  in  how  not  to  advertise  religion 
to  young  folks. 

The  desire  for  religion,  like  the  de- 
sire for  soap  or  shoes,  must  come  from 
an  inner  realization  of  the  need;  the 
problem  of  writing  the  copy  is  to  fan 
the  spark  of  that  realization  into  a 
steady   glow   with    skill   and    sincerity, 


not  to  try  suddenly  to  set  it  aflame 
with  verbal  benzine.  I  wonder  not  that 
one  of  the  Kansas  City  younger  set 
characterized  the  advertisement  as 
"applesauce!" 

And  yet  I  believe  the  church  might 
be  "sold"  to  the  youth  of  today  by 
means  of  advertising — a  human,  under- 
standing kind  of  advertising  that 
would  command  respect  from  youth 
because  it  would  deal  in  the  pictures 
that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  youth, 
without  rendering  itself  bizarre 
through  the  use  of  language  which 
youth  repudiates  the  instant  its 
parents  embrace  it. 

— 8-pt— 

Interesting  advertising  statistic, 
this,  sent  out  over  the  ether  from 
WNAC,  Boston,  in  a  radio  talk  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Thomas  C.  O'Brien 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Better  Business  Commission:  "In 
Boston  alone  seven  leading  newspapers 
ran  the  equivalent  of  29,575  full  pages 
of  advertising  in   1925." 

That  is  over  81  pages  every  day  in 
the   year,  including   Sundays! 

— 8-pt— 

In  one  sentence  Cortland  Smith  pic- 
tured the  old  days  of  advertising  in 
his  introduction  of  Will  Hays  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  address  at  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club.  He  said: 
" .  .  .at  that  time  it  was  considered 
smart  to  get  $100  worth  of  advertising 
for  $1  and  then  in  some  way  to  avoid 
paying   the   $1." 

That  was  the  system!  In  those  dajre 
the  checking  department  was  one  of 
the  really  profitable  departments  in 
an  agency! 

— 8-pt— 

Picture  of  the  mass  of  humanity  from 
The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy! 
Helen  speaking:  "'They  are  afraid  of 
life,  afraid  they  won't  succeed,  or  won't 
get  married,  or  something.  When  their 
fears  are  removed  they  are  so  relieved 
that  they  settle  down  and  never  take 
a  risk  again." 
Or  is  this  so? 
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You  Are  Entitled  to  Space 
Facing  Editorial — 

Are  You  Getting  It? 


Every  Advertisement  in  The  House  Beautiful 
Faces  or  Adjoins  Editorial 

Every  advertisement  in  The  House  Beautiful  faces  or  adjoins  editorial. 
No  bulk  advertising  pages  face  each  other  in  a  single  issue  of  the 
magazine,  excepting  unit  two-page  spreads  by  individual  advertisers. 
The  flat  size  was  adopted  in  magazine  making  to  provide  this  advan- 
tage. The  House  Beautiful  adheres  to  it  in  practice.  The  magazine 
consistently  gives  this  premium  value  to  every  advertiser,  without 
exception. 

The  House  Beautiful  gives  the  greatest  tangible  attention  value  per 
line  at  a  cost  based  upon  the  most  interesting  form  of  class  magazine 
make-up.  Of  further  importance — it  includes  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  a  liberal  bonus  above  the  net  paid  circulation  of  70,000  ABC 
rebate-backed,  guaranteed.     May  we  give  you  all  the  facts? 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


A   Member  of  the  Class  Group 


NO.  8  ARLINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Despise  Not  the  Filling  Station, 
Mr.  Sales  Manager! 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  20] 


ucts  of  the  refinery 
which  it  represents. 
Throughout  the  whole 
country,  as  is  well 
known,  the  important 
refineries  have  estab- 
lished their  own  fill- 
ing stations.  These 
are  owned  by  the  oil 
companies  and  oper- 
ated by  uniformed 
employees.  Filling 
stations  of  this  sort 
reveal  a  decided  ten- 
d  e  n  c  y  to  outward 
neatness,  extreme 
courtesy  and  prompt 
servicing   of  patrons. 

Many  of  them  have 
added  an  "alemiting 
service,"  which  is, 
however,  akin  to  the 
free  crankcase  ser- 
vice that  has  become 
almost  universal. 

Company  -  operated 
filling  stations  tend 
to  confine  themselves 
to  the  cities.  They 
are  unusual  in  the 
small  town;  almost  ^=^=^= 
unknovra  in  the  rural 
districts.  Nor  in  the  cities,  are  they 
the    only    type    of    station.     Every- 


A  UTOMOBILE  camping  parties  are  no  longer  rare  sights  along 
X\the  country  roads  during  the  months  when  mild  weather 
permits  life  in  the  open.  Such  campers  require  not  only  gas, 
oil,  motor  accessories,  but  many  alien  sundries  as  well.  These 
the  gasoline  filling  station,  holding  many  'distinct  advantages 
over   the   general   store   type   of   outlet,  is  beginning  to   supply 


numbers;  "hot  dogs" 
<ind  pie  follow.  On 
the  Lincoln  Highway, 
t  w  enty  miles  f roni 
Pittsburgh,  was 
tound  one  of  the  best 
su  p  p  1  i  e  d  of  these 
filling  station  stores. 
It  carries  a  wide  va- 
riety of  candy  and 
tobacco,  quite  a  stock 
()1  (anned  goods,  but 
the  owner's  wife  has 
this  to  say: 

"Lunches  pay  best, 
winter  and  summer. 
I  just  keep  the  other 
stuff  because  some  of 
them  ask  for  it  once 
in  a  while.  I'd  rather 
keep  house  out  here 
in  front,  where  the 
people  are,  than  back 
in  my  kitchen;  and  I 
make  more  money 
than  Jake  does  with 
all  his  pumps  and 
greasy  hands." 

Out  from  Peoria, 
another    owner    said: 

"Folks  stop  to  eat 
all     hours.     Day     or 


items    are:    gas    tank    caps,    pliers,    night,  it's  the  same.     They  run  out 

tires  for  Ford  wheels,  patches,  rim     of   food   about   as    regular  as   theiii 

where  they  are  supplemented  by  the    lugs,  tape,  polish,  special  soaps,  tail    cars  do  of  gas.  ...    In  summer,  it's 


privately-owned  filling  station  that 
may  show  anywhere  from  one  to 
eight  pumps.  These  are  the  busi- 
ness ventures  of  individuals,  whose 
attitude  is  voiced  by  a  man  with  his 
station  on  the  Verona  Road  leading 
out  from  Pittsburgh : 

"During  the  slack  time  of  the 
year,  these  other  things  help.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me 
what  I  sell,  so  long's  I  always  make 
a  penny.  In  the  summer,  when  it's 
busy  every  minute,  it's  sometimes 
hard  to  turn  away  from  a  car  that's 
buying  ten  gallons  of  gas  to  run  in- 
side and  sell  a  stick  of  chewing  gum  ; 
but  in  March,  with  ruts  blocking  the 
road,  my  little  stock  of  canned  milk 
has  made  me  more  money  than  all 
the  gas." 

That  such  places  should  carry 
automobile  accessories  is  natural. 
Spark  plugs  and  tire  valves  are  com- 
monly to  be  found ;  anti-f reeze  mix- 
tures and  radiator  cement  run  a 
close    second    in    popularity;    other 


lights,  wind-shield  cleaners,  tools, 
etc. 

It  is,  however,  in  non-automotive 
supplies  that  we  are  especially  in- 
terested. 

In  tabulated  form,  the  result  of  a 
"sampling  survey"  of  filling  stations 
makes  this  showing: 


=ai 


Pittsburgh. 
Detroit, 
Chicago, 
Peoria, 


Of    non-automotive     merchandise, 
sandwiches  and  coffee  easily  lead  in 


hot  here;  and  they  drive  their  cars 
under  our  maples  mostly  because  it 
looks  cool.  They  eat  their  picnics 
here.  After  they  are  done,  they 
want  to  walk  around  a  bit;  and  the 
men  buy  smokes  and  the  women  cold 
creams  and  stuff  to  cure  the  sun- 
burn. It  don't  run  into  the  money 
the  gas  does;  but  the  goods  inside 
don't  evaporate,  either;  and  there's 
no  loss. 

"The  gas  station  beats  country- 
store  keeping,  as  I've  done  for  thirty 
years.  We  don't  keep  everything 
under  the  sun — only  things  they 
want  quick.  That's  not  the  best 
part  of  it.  either.  Nobody  asks  the 
gas  station  for  credit,  and  they  don't 
ask  to  have  it  sent  [delivered!.  It's 
a  nice,  clean  business;  we  never 
saved  so  much  since  we  came  to 
this  stand." 

Canned  goods,  of  rather  a  limited 
variety,  are  quite  commonly  to  be 
found.  Work  gloves  and  mittens  are 
so  usually  shown,  at  these  wayside 
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Purblind 


The  Spanish  conquistador  turns  back  defeated.  He  has 
ventured  half-way  around  the  globe  for  the  gold  said  to  lie 
glittering  in  the  sun-light  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Directly 
under  his  horse's  hoofs  lies  one  of  the  richest  petroleum  pools 
in  the  world,  but  all  he  sees  is  the  sand,  cactus,  and  sage  that 
cover  the  top  of  Signal  Hill. 

The  conquistador  has  many  descendants  among  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  Because  they  do  not  see  the  wealth  that  is 
under  their  feet,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  it  doesn't  exist. 

Comfort  Magazine  has  sunk  a  shaft  into  a  reservoir  of 
wealth  that  is  yours  for  the  working. 

There  are  millions  of  homes  on   the  farms  and  in  sma 
towns — homes  sold  through  the  crossroads  stores,  away  from 
the  beaten  paths  of  distribution.   Comfort  reaches  these  homes 
as  no  other  medium  can  reach  them,  because  Comfort  does  not 
take  the  easy  short  cuts  to  convenient  circulation. 

Comfort  is  prepared  to  show  any  manufacturer  how  he 
can  get  the  necessary  distribution  to  sell  this  rural  market. 
The  addition  of  this  market  is  the  surest  wav  to  increase  your 
present  sales.  IVrite  to  our  nearest  ojfice  for  further  information. 


^**^i^J 


THE  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS   IN  OVER  A  MILLHJN  FARM  HO.M 

AUGUSTA,     MAINE 
NEW   YORK    •  250  Park  Ave      •     CHICAGO   ■   1635    Marquette   Bid}; 

LAST     FORMS    CLOSE    i8th     OF     ^  E  C  O  M)     MONTH     PRECK1)IN<;     DATE    OF 
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Once  a  month  for  ten  years 
and  still  going 

PURCHASES  of  different  articles  develop  at  different  tempos. 
Some  are  made  on  a  moment's  impulse.  Others  may  slowly 
ripen  over  a  period  of  months  or  years. 

Direct  advertising  can  be  used  to  promote  the  development 
of  either  purchase.  But  manifestly  the  method  of  utilizing  it 
will  vary  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  first  calls  for  mail  order  tactics.  Aaion  must  be  intense 
and  rapid.  When,  however,  the  purchase  is  one  to  be  long  and 
carefiilly  considered,  the  technique  of  selling,  and  with  it  the 
wise  advertising  procedure,  must  be  timed  to  a  different  pace. 


An  excellent  instance  of  this 
latter  selling  task  is  presented 
by  an  Evans- Winter- Hebb 
client,  whose  product,  a  leader 
in  its  field,  is  one  that  the  typical 
man  does  not  buy  quickly. 
He  grows  up  to  the  point  of 
ownership. 

For  ten  years  the  client  has 
maintained,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  dealers,  a  large  mailing 
list  of  logical  ptospects. 

To  this  list  has  gone,  on  a 
schedule  calling  generally  for 


one  mailing  a  month,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  direct  adver- 
tising. On  occasions  these  mail- 
ings have  been  devoted  to  some 
special  announcement  of  timely 
interest. 

Butinfarthegreaternumberof 
cases  they  have  developed  again 
and  again  the  basic  reasons  why 
the  product  is  a  wise  purchase, 
why  it  merits  confidence,  why  it 
deserves  consideration  by  any 
man  who  is  in  the  market  for  a 
produa  of  such  chataaer. 


That  this  direct  advertising,  executed  by  Evans-Winter-Hebb 
for  ten  years,  has  been  successful  is  evidenced  by  the  client's 
continued  expansion,  the  client's  wider  use  of  direct  advertising 
and  the  ever-increasing  enthusiasm  of  dealers  for  it. 

The  stoty  of  this  campaign  without  end,  as  well  as 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  mailings,  will  be  gladly 
:  who  use  direct  advertising. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

818  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans-Winter-Hcbb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for  the 
planning  and  ptoduction  of  direct  advertisingandothetpiinting:  Analysis  .  Plan  •  Copy 
Design  •  Art  .  Photo-Engtaving    Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing     Binding  ■  Mailing 


stores  as  to  be  almost  automotive  in 
character. 

In  one  suburban  location  stands  a 
tire  factory.  Near  it  five  filling  stations 
were  interviewed.  All  carry  complete 
stocks  of  workingmen's  gloves,  which, 
they  report,  are  sold  to  employees  of 
the  plant,  many  of  whom  come  to  the 
filling  stations  for  their  lunches  (in 
whole  or  in  part) .  At  another  place,  a 
railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  brings  demand  for 
leather  gloves,  of  which  the  owner 
says: 

"The  yards  and  call  station  are  close 
by.  The  men  drop  in  here  all  hours 
of  the  night  for  gloves  and  tobacco. 
The  gloves  make  us  a  fine  profit  but 
the  tobacco  only  brings  them  in." 

Another  filling  station  owner  makes 
this  significant  comment: 

a   \    FILLING   station's  like  a  drug 

J\_  store.  It's  always  open.  I  make 
a  lot  of  extra  money  with  my  Ford 
parts  and  brake  linings  and  tools,  be- 
cause most  men  do  their  tinkering  on 
the  old  car  or  for  the  wife  on  Sundays 
and  nights,  when  the  hardwares  are 
closed. 

"Since  September  (speaking  in  Feb- 
ruary), I've  sold  eight  dozen  12-inch 
Stillsons;  three  gross  of  Mazda  lamps; 
ten  cartons  of  toilet  paper;  and  $450 
of  aluminum  ware.  Next  year  I'm 
going  to  stock  heavy  on  the  aluminum. 
It  goes  big  with  the  women  here- 
abouts." 

Near  Detroit,  one  filling  station  had 
an  attractive  display  of  first-aid  kits 
with  which  were  shown  bandages  and 
iodine.  The  owner  declares  that  during 
1925  the  place  sold  $1,148  of  these 
supplies,  but  this  was  apparently  due 
to  special  sales  effort. 

"Whenever  a  dame  lingers  a  minute 
in  the  place,  I  try  her  for  a  first-aid 
kit.  Ten  to  one  there's  none  in  the 
car,  with  them  a-knowing  all  the  time 
they  ought  to  have  it.  Then  I  sell  her 
enough  extra  bandages  to  fit  out  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  box  or  two  of  cotton." 

Another  filling  station,  north  of  De- 
troit where  the  summer  colonies 
abound,  stocks  radio  tubes  and  radio 
supplies;  safety  razors  and  pajamas; 
for  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  neighbor- 
ing cottagers.  "Our  best  business 
comes  after  ten  o'clock,"  says  the  pro- 
prietor, "when  the  regular  stores  are 
shut  up  for  the  night.  If  we  had  seven 
Sundays  a  week,  we  would  be  the  top- 
notcher,  for  you  never  would  believe 
how  many  things  people  will  be  want- 
ing of  a  Sunday  morning." 

At  another  filling  station,  near  a 
famous  bathing  beach  on  Galveston 
Bay,  was  met  a  real  merchant,  who, 
led  on  by  a  willing  listener,  told  this 
of  himself: 

"Everyone  has  a  side  line,  and  most 
of  them  sell  Coca-Cola  and  soft  drinks. 
Not  me.  They're  messy  and  cost  a  pile 
of  money  for  ice.  What  I  wanted  was 
a  side  line  that  wouldn't  draw  a  swarm 
of  flies.  A  friend  of  mine  from  Hous- 
ton put  me  next  to  what  I  did. 

"They  come  out  here  and  go  in  bath- 
ing and  burn  their  skins  red.  You 
know    how    it    is   when    you    go    for   a 
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fulj   page  in  The   tiiquirer      Each  advertisement 

'escribing    the    type    of 


personalizes   a    Cincinnati   suburb 
woman   characteristic   of   that 
too,   The 


"Out  where  the  blue  begins 

with  Mrs,  Bond  Hill 


}> 


When  "Junior"  was  a  year  old, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  Hill  decided 
to  give  up  apartment  living  and 
build  a  home  out  where  the  air 
was  fresher  and  the  sky  a  little 
bluer.  Just  off  Paddock  Road, 
on  the  crest  of  the  rise  beyond 
the  B.  and  O.,  they  found  the 
spot — and  here  they  built  a 
charming  home. 

Today,  five  years  later,  "Junior" 
has  a  three-year-old  brother,  so 
Mrs.  Bond  Hill  has  her  hands 
full.  But  she  never  misses  a 
meeting  of  her  bridge  club ;  she 
retains  her  enthusiasm  for  books 
and  the  theater.  She  is,  in  brief, 
a  young  woman  who  refuses  to 
grow  old. 

As  Mrs.  Bond  Hill  will  tell  you, 
one  of  the  means  she  relies  on 


to  keep  "up  to  the  minute"  is 
The  Enquirer.  She  likes  its  "pro- 
gressive-conservative" treatment 
of  the  news ;  she  likes  its  timely 
feature  articles,  its  newsy  wom- 
an's page. 

.'Xnd  Mrs.  Bond  Hill  is  typical  of 
her  community.  In  this  grow- 
ing neighborhood  are  386  resi- 
dence buildings.  228  Enquirers 
are  delivered  here  daily. 

Such  a  "community  following" 
is  naturally  of  interest  to  the 
advertiser.  Especially  when  it 
is  duplicated  in  every  other  buy- 
ing section  of  the  city.  For  it 
means,  Mr.  Advertiser,  that 
your  message  in  The  Enquirer 
goes  into  not  only  the  right  kind 
of  homes,  but  it  goes  into  prac- 
tically all  of  them. 


Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI 

''Goes  to  the  home. 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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The 

Unbreakable 

Bond 


CAN  you  imagine  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  families? 
No  one  can.  Can  you  visualize 
several  million  individuals?  No. 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  —  twenty- 
four  of  them  in  tlie  leading  cities 
— have  gathered  together  in  one 
group  more  than  1.500.000  fam- 
ilies, comprising  an  enormous 
family  group  in  themselves  —  a 
family  of  readers  and  of  huyers. 
Held  together  by  the  unbreakable 
bond  of  confidence  established 
through  many  years  of  reading 
and  trusting  the  pages  of 
these  great  publications. 
Why  do  they  read  these 
newspapers?  Because  of 
accurate,  truthful  news. 
Because  of  honest,  fear- 
less editorials.  Because 
of  helpful  and  interesting 


features  and  articles.  And  they 
read  them,  not  only  for  these  valid 
reasons,  but  also  because  these 
newspapers  carry  on  the  bold 
spirit  of  Horace  Greeley  .  .  .  the 
pedestrian  conunon  sense  of  Ben 
Franklin  .  .  .  the  proudest  tradi- 
tions of  American  journalism. 
The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
stand  courageous  and  indepen- 
dent. Because  they  owe  alle- 
giance only  to  the  truth — and  no 
newspaper  is  infallible — ^they  are 
quick  to  admit  a  fault  and  ready 
to  correct  an  inacciu-acy.  Small 
wonder  that  more  t'lan 
1.. 300.000  Americans  here 
rest  their  faith!  .. 

Not  only  do  these 
Americans  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  but 
thev     l)elieve     in     the 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


M  E  M  B  E  R 

Cleveland   (Ohio)     -    ■ 
Baltimore  (Md.)    ■ 
Pittsburgh   (Pa.)     -    - 
San  Francisco  (Calif.; 


T       BUREAU 

Washingrton   (D.C.)  -    - 
Cincinnati   (Ohio)     - 
Indianapoli.s  (Ind.)  ■ 
Denver    (Polo.)    •     -     ■ 


I  R  C  U  I,  A  T 

Toledo  (Ohio)    -     - 
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merchandise  offered  for  their 
approval  in  these  newspapers. 
Merchandise  from  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  is  brought  into 
their  homes  through  advertising. 
A  new  automobile,  a  new  necktie, 
new  equipment  for  a  factory, 
clothing,  shoes,  wearing  apparel 
.  .  .  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  are 
a  forum  of  worthy  products. 

In  each  of  twenty-foiu-  leading 
cities  j'ou  will  find  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  believing  in 
its  readers,  and  trusted  by  them. 
And  whatever  you  manufacture — 
clothing,  a  household  product,  mo- 
tor-cars, shaving  soap,  anj-thing 
in  fact  which  the  modern  Ameri- 
can family  needs  and  uses  —  you 
can  share  the  common  confidence 
which  these  newspapers  represent. 


You  can  share  this  confidence 
profitably.  Note  that  hi.tt  word. 

The  Scripps-Howard  nctvupapeni 
are,  above  all,  family  newspapers. 
Then  interest  every  member  of 
the  family.  They  have  the  latest 
radio  pages  and  up-to-the-minute 
market  reports.  They  have  sec- 
tions for  the  home-maker  and  the 
hostess.  They  carry  authoritative 
fashion  news  and  thrilling  sport 
features.  They  have  fascinating 
stories  and  pictures  for  the  chil- 
dren. 'Reviews  of  books,  critiques 
of  music  and  comment  on  the 
theatre  —  these  for  the  older 
members  of  the  family  —  round 
out  the  many-sided  appeal  of 
these  publications. 

Through  the  co-operation  of 
every  member  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization,  these  news- 
papers have  achieved  new  heights 
in  education,  information  and 
entertainment. 
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Supremacy  in  Syracuse 

Study  these  figures  of  circulation  of 
The  Syracuse  Journal 

Average  net  paid 

City  Circulation   34,393 

Average  net  paid 

Suburban  Circulation   21,559 

Average  net  paid  

City  and  Suburban 55,952 

Average  net  paid 

Country  Circulation    9,374 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  ^^^ 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 65,326 

The  postoffice  statement  (for  6  months  ending  March  31, 
1926)  of  the  second  Syracuse  newspaper  (morning)  is  55,- 
034  and  the  third  Syracuse  newspaper  (evening)  is  47,884. 

The  Journal  leads  the  second  paper  by  10,292. 

The  Journal  leads  the  third  paper  by  17,442. 

The  Journal's  city  and  suburban  circulation  is  more  tlian 
1.000  greater  than  the  total  circulation  of  the  second  paper 
and  over  7,000  more  than  the  third  paper  has  all  told ! 

The  Journal  has  the  largest  daily  circulation  ever  attained 
by  any  Syracuse  newspaper. 

And  the  Syracuse  Sunday  American  tops  each  of  the  other 
Syracuse  Sunday  newspapers  in  circulation.  For  the  six 
months  ending  March  31.  1926,  it  was  78.883.  For  March. 
1926.  the  Syracuse  Sunday  American  was  over  82,000. 


Syracuse  Journal -American 

The   John    Bvdd   Company — National   Advertising   R 


First  of  the  Kellogg  Pocket-Profit  Books.  Constructive  selling 
philosophy.  Inspirational.  Helpful.  Order  enough  copies  for 
your  entire  sales  force. 

SALESMAN'S  FRIGHT" 
hy  Ray  Giles 

10  copies  or  more 25i  per  copy 

50  copies  or  more 23<}  per  copy 

100  copies  or  more 22?'  per  copy 

500  copies  or  more 20(f  per  copy 

1000  copies  or  more 18^  per  copy 

{Examination    copy.    25c    pogtpnifl) 

KELLOGG    PUBLISHING    CO.,    6    Lyman    Street,  '  Springfield,    Mass. 


picnic  yourself^all  itchy  about  the 
time  you  get  dressed  and  next  day  all 
hell  to  pay  for  the  fun  you've  had. 
They  used  to  come  out  of  the  water 
here  with  their  shoulders  red  and  their 
shanks  redder.  So  I  put  in  cold  creams 
and  lotions. 

"First  I  put  in  the  ten-cent  size. 
That  was  worse'n  a  dry  hole  over  at 
the  oil  wells.  The  little  bottles  don't 
hold  enough  when  they  get  a  real  tan- 
ning. Usually  they  come  here  in  par- 
ties of  two  girls  and  two  fellows,  and 
the  guys  fall  for  the  fifty-cent  size. 
The  four  of  them  smear  themselves  all 
over,  and  by  the  time  they've  dressed 
the  burn's  all  gone;  and  if  I'm  not  too 
busy  I  josh  them  a  bit  when  they  come 
out. 

"A  couple  o'  girls'll  carry  a  trunkful 
of  powder  and  paint  in  their  vanities 
but  only  a  thimble  of  cold  cream — not 
enough  to  cover  a  sunburn  the  size  of 
a  Mexican  bracelet. 

"Talk  about  invisible  bathing  suits. 
The  smaller  the  suits,  the  niftier  they 
suit  me.     .     .     . 

"Labor  Day  I  sold  $10  or  $12  of 
lotions.  Not  so  bad  for  a  country  hick. 
The  same  day  I  sold  about  $2  of  combs 
and  maybe  $5  of  talcum." 

THE  filling  stations  as  interviewed 
give  a  definite  slant  as  to  the  future 
of  side-line  selling.  Time  after  time,  the 
query  was  met  with  quick  rejoinder  to 
the  effect  that  next  season  this  or  that 
is  to  be  added.  Fully  ten  per  cent  of 
all  stations  visited  are  definitely  pre- 
paring to  expand  their  lines  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Everywhere,  too,  the  inquirer  wa& 
asked,  "What  can  I  put  in  that'll  get 
the  women?"  It  is  almost  unbelievable 
how  many  of  these  stations  will  add, 
for  1926,  lines  of  salad  dressing  and 
packaged  potato  chips,  crackers  and 
cookies,  packaged  fruits  and  other 
lunch  delicacies.  One  enterprising  sta- 
tion near  Wheeling  wants  to  find  a 
small  book  descriptive  of  coal  mining 
that  would  sell  for  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar,  of  which  he  believes  "it  will  sell 
easy  along  the  National  Pike,  for  thou- 
sands of  them  come  through  who  never 
saw  a  coal  mine  and  they  want  to 
know  all  about  it." 

In  the  suburban  localities,  household 
tools  and  supplies  needed  for  Sunday 
tinkering  are  a  real  demand.  In  this 
way  the  filling  station,  with  its  never- 
closed  door,  supplies  goods  such  as  the 
drug  stores  do  not  handle. 

In  Cleveland,  as  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  this  development,  one  of  the 
leading  oil  companies  has  embarked  on 
a  unit  system  of  filling  stations.  Each 
of  their  new  stations  is  being  con- 
structed in  three  units,  occupying,  as 
a  rule,  a  whole  city  lot  rather  than 
only  the  frontage.  The  filling  station 
itself  is  central.  This  is  flanked  by  an 
auto-wash  station,  with  limited  storage 
space,  which  offers  a  service  of  wash- 
ing and  lubricating  cars.  The  third 
unit  is  called  the  "barbecue" — pat- 
terned after  the  genuine  barbecue  of 
Tennessee — which    is    a    small    restau- 
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Average  Daily  Circulation  of 
The  Cleveland  Press  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  31  is 


Largest 

Daily  Circulation 

in  Ohio! 


This  is  the  largest  total  circulation  ever  at- 
tained by  any  daily  newspaper  in  Cleveland  or 
the  State  of  Ohio!  A  daily  average  gain  of 
11,427  paid  subscribers  since  October  1st, 
1925;  a  gain  of  21,273  since  April  1st,  1925; 
a  gain  of  27,822  in  18  months.  The  largest 
six  months — 12  months — and  18  months  cir- 
culation gain  of  any  Cleveland  daily  newspaper ! 

Now  21,522  more  circulation  than  the  daily 
Plain  Dealer!  And  54,857  more  circulation 
than  the  Daily  News ! 


184,047 
Daily  City 
Circulation! 


184,047  of  this  was  CITY  CIRCULATION! 
This  figure  breaks  all  former  city  circulation 
records  for  Cleveland  and  tlie  State  of  Ohio, 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  and  is  a  gain  of 
9,877  in  six  months,  a  gain  of  18,223  in  12 
months,  a  gain  of  26,823  in  18  months ! 
Now  16,267  more  CITY  circulation  than  the 
Daily  News  has  TOTAL  circulation ! 
Growing  as  fast  as  Cleveland  itself!  And 
selling  one  paper  a  day  for  every  Cleveland 
English  reading  family!     This  is  Leadership! 


THE    PRESS   IS    THE    FIRST    ADVERTISING    BUY    IN    CLEVELAND! 

The  Cleveland  Press 


FIRST 

IN 

CLEVELAND! 
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Surveys  made  in  territory  closely  covered 
by  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  show  that  61.7  % 
of  toothpaste  sales  were  centered  on  two 
brands  that  have  been  advertised  to  farm 
families. 

Dealers  were  interviewed  in  more  than  60 
towns  ranging  from  900  to  48,000  population. 
They  reported  49.5%  of  their  total  dentifrice 
sales  are  to  farm  families. 

Similar  figures  can  be  shown  for  other 
products.  The  farm  woman  is  the  keystone 
of  distribution  in  thousands  of  trading  centers. 
This  fact  has  given  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 
a  logical  and  compelling  position  on  the 
schedules  of  advertisers  who  seek  sales  beyond 
the  very  few  extremely  large  cities. 

You  can  reach  800,000  representative  farm 
women  through  the  only  magazine  edited 
especially  for  them. 


THE 

Farmers  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.      M^^^Vi      Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 
307  North  Michigan  Ave.  EljCTlil.i  250  Park  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  ^^^P'  New  York  City 

Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


rant    and    through    which    delicatessen 
supplies  are  retailed. 

Without  advertising,  these  triple- 
unit  filling  stations  have  become  an 
outstanding  success  in  Cleveland.  It 
is  the  announced  intention  of  the  man- 
agement to  buttress  their  reputation 
by  an  advertising  campaign,  a  step  in 
merchandising  which  may  give  new 
impetus  to  the  filling  station  as  an 
outlet  for  a  limited  assortment  of  fast- 
moving  merchandise. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the 
gasoline  filling  station,  by  Mr.  Haring.  The 
second  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


Moser  &  Cotiiis 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  direct  advertising 
of  Ivanhoe  Mayonnaise  for  C.  G. 
Meaker  Company,  Inc.,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  for  a  new  line  of  decorative 
garden  furniture  for  Unadilla  Silo 
Company. 

Chtirles  ff  \  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  .Arch  Preserver  Shoe  Company 
and  the  Buffington  Company,  both  of 
New  York;  and  the  Holland  Butterine 
Company,  Jersey  City.  Through  their 
Springfield  office,  they  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Cobum  Trolley  Track 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  the  Eastern  Dairies  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Arthur  Hirshon  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  direct  advertising  for 
Blyn  Shoes,  Inc.,  American  Union  Bank, 
Simplex  Winder  Company,  Gidding, 
Tappe,  and   Clayton    Company. 

Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
American  Venus  Hat  Company,  Keane- 
Patterson  Insurance  Agency,  Federal 
Fur  Dyeing  Corporation,  all  of  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Nassau,  Long  Beach, 
New  York.  Theodore  Rosenwald,  Jr., 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Times, 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  Silber- 
stein  organization. 

Metropolitan  Advertising 
Golf  Association 

Announce  their  schedule  of  tourna- 
ments for  1926:  May  20,  Inwood  Golf 
Club;  June  17,  Knickerbocker  Club; 
July  15,  Pelham  Country  Club;  Sep- 
tember 14,  Winged  Foot  Golf  Club. 

Penton  Publishing  Company 

Cleveland,  announce  the  following  ap- 
pointments in  their  business  depart- 
ments: G.  O.  Hays,  Eastern  manager. 
Iron  Trade  Revieiv  and  Daily  Metal 
Trade;  L.  C.  Pelott,  Western  manager, 
Iron  Trade  Review,  Daily  Metal  Trade 
and  The  Foundry;  A.  L.  Klingeman. 
Central  Western  manager.  Iron  Trade 
Review,  Daily  Metal  Trade  and  The 
Foundry;  S.  H.  Jasper,  Pittsburgh  man- 
ager. Iron  Trade  Review,  Daily  Metal 
Trade  and  The  Foundry;  J.  F.  Ahrens, 
Eastern  manager.  The  Foundry  and 
Abrasive  Indu.itry;  John  Henry,  sales 
promotion  manager,  and  F.  F.  Light, 
circulation  manager.  Iron  Trade  Re- 
view; H.  N.  Pickett,  sales  promotion 
manager.  Daily  Metal  Trade;  F.  F. 
MacMichael,  copy  and  art  service  man- 
ager. 
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By  The  Ronald  Press  Ciimpany, 
New  York. — "Cost  Accounting  For 
Sales."  By  Joseph  Robert  Hilgert, 
Ph.  D.  This  work  covers  the  problem 
of  accounting  for  sales  costs  as  distin- 
guished from  production  costs.  It  gives 
an  organized,  flexible  system  suitable 
alike  to  large  or  small  concerns,  and 
represents  the  methods  by  which  many 
companies  are  successfully  costing  their 
sales  operations  to-day.  2G  practical 
forms  include  both  daily  and  monthly 
reports.     Price  $4.50. 

By  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York. — "Writing  Advertising." 
By  James  Davis  Woolf.  The  secretary 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  ex- 
plains for  the  benefit  of  inexperienced 
writers  his  plan  of  creating  advertising. 
It  is  equally  useful  to  the  writer  who 
prepares  the  copy  and  the  sales  execu- 
tive who  must  judge  it.  The  volume 
gives  a  systematic  handling  of  the 
whole  writing  problem  and  covers  every 
step  in  the  process  of  building  live 
selling  copy.     Illustrated.     Price  $3.50. 

By  Periodical  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — "The  Rec- 
ord Survey."  An  abridged  edition  of  a 
survey  made  by  the  R.  O.  Eastman 
Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which 
shows  the  merchandising  possibilities 
in  the  furniture  and  home  furnishings 
field.  This  abridged  edition  contains 
only  the  highlights  but  it  furnishes  an 
advertiser  with  the  facts  which  he 
should  have  at  hand  when  working  out 
his  advertising  campaign  and  sched- 
ule. It  contains  numerous  tables  of 
statistics  and  colored  charts  which 
should  furnish  a  measure  by  which  to 
gage  future  advertising  investments 
the  better.     Free  upon  request. 

By  "The  Milwaukee  Journal." — 
"Greater  Milwaukee  Facts  &  Figures 
1926."  An  illustrated  brochure  of  facts 
and  statistics  concerning  Milwaukee. 
They  are  compiled  from  authoritative 
sources  and  cover  such  subjects  as  agri- 
culture, building,  finance,  industry, 
public  utilities,  and  population.  The 
tables  and  diagrams,  which  are  numer- 
ous and  detailed,  would  be  indispen- 
sable for  any  consideration  of  the  city 
as  a  market.     Free  upon  request. 

By  James  F.  Newcomb  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.— "Under  the  Surface." 
A  consideration  of  the  less  obvious  of 
sales  opportunities.  Contains  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  markets  can  be  built 
up,  and  the  necessity  for  so  doing.  Dis- 
tributed free  upon  request. 

By  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chi- 
cago.— "Salesmanship  Applied."  By 
Paul  W.  Ivy,  Ph.D.  A  study  of  the 
basic  principles  of  selling  and  the  di- 
rect, practical  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples. The  sale  itself  is  analyzed  in 
detail  with  especial  reference  to  the  ob- 
jections of  the  prospect  and  the  plans 
devised  to  overcome  them.     Price  $5.00. 


remarkable 
six-month  averages — 
Sundays, 
304,779 

eVenmgS    (except  Saturdays) 

241,481 

each  a  great  gain 

over  last 

year — 

The  Times  is 

a  big  factor  in  the  live 

Detroit  market — 

but  it  doesn't  give 

full  coverage  alone — 

you  need  two  evenings 

and  two  Sundays 

to  do  the  job  right 
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THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 

* 
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Charles  King  11 

THE  editorial  comment  on  Charles 
King  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  March  24  was  sincerely  written  and 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  me  and  by 
our  organization.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  in  this  position  of  recep- 
tion clerk,  the  father  who  held  that 
position  so  well  for  fifteen  years,  is 
succeeded  at  the  same  desk  by  his  son, 
also  Charles  King. 

William  H.  Johns,  President, 
George  Batten  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 


"Don't  Forget"  or 
"Remember?" 

ikinvON'T  forget  your  Kodak"  has 
P  1  been  nationally  advertised 
throughout  Australia;  personally,  I 
have  more  confidence  in  the  suggestive 
possibilities  of  "Remember  your  Ko- 
dak." I  wonder  if  some  of  your  psycho- 
logically inclined  advertising  men  have 
ever  tested  the  respective  values  of 
"Don't  Forget"  and  "Remember." 

Quite  a  number  of  recent  Saturday 
Evening  Post  advertisements  have  con- 
cluded with  "Don't  Forget — "  and, 
though  its  use  in  Australia  jarred,  its 
use  in  your  enlightened  advertising 
world  has  fostered  doubt  regarding 
what  I  gaged  to  be  a  factor  tending  to 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  any  message. 

E.  T.  MiLLINGTON, 

The  Millington  Advertising  Service, 
Perth,  Western  Australia. 


Don't  Shout— Yell! 

I  AGREE  with  Mr.  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
that  most  folks  can  be  interested  in 
anything  that  really  interests  them  and 
that  in  those  instances  it  isn't  neces- 
-ary  to  use  an  illustration  that  shouts 
t(i  get  attention.  But  I  can't  agree  that 
'■(■rrry  product  or  service  offered  by  a 
ii-putable  concern  that  serves  a  useful 
purpose  can  be  interestmgly  presented 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  tc 
too  spectacular  methods."  I  know  of  a 
number  of  reputable  concerns  offering 
products  that  serve  useful  purposes 
that  have  had  to  yell  in  their  advertise- 
ment illustrations  in  order  to  jolt  the 
public  out  of  its  customary  rut  of  in- 
difference. 

These  spectacular  campaigns  were 
di-cided  on  only  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation gave  evidence  of  the  need  for 
them.  But  they  went  over  big  and 
were  not  only  referred  to  as  clever 
advertisements  but  they  did  just  the 
opposite  from  what  Mr.  Sumner  cau- 
tioned  against   in   his   article — namely. 


because  of  their  cleverness  they  made 
a  distinct  impression  on  the  reader  and, 
instead  of  pushing  the  product  in  the 
background,  served  indelibly  to  im- 
press the  product  on  the  reader's  mind. 

Isn't  it  true  that  a  picture  may  not 
illustrate  the  commodity  directly  but 
still  may  be  a  very  effective  picture 
provided  it  has  high  attention  and  in- 
terest value? 

After    all,    Advertising    is    Advertis- 
ing.    Many    times    attempts    to    "dig- 
nify" it  merely  lead  away  from  profits. 
Carl  H.  Ruprecht, 

New  York. 


A  Three-Cornered  Daily 
Salesmen's  Meeting 

OUR  salesmen's  meeting  every 
morning  is  not  only  attended  by 
our  city  salesmen,  but  also  by  the 
sales  manager,  advertising  manager 
and  credit  manager. 

At  this  meeting,  orders  secured  from 
customers  the  previous  day  are  turned 
in;  collections  on  account  are  reported; 
complaints  are  aired;  prospects  of  se- 
curing new  business  are   discussed. 

Instead  of  each  salesman  writing  a 
report  of  his  activities,  he  makes  an 
oral  report,  which  is  taken  down  in 
shorthand,  transcribed,  and  becomes  a 
permanent  record.  This  encourages 
the  men  to  make  fuller,  more  detailed, 
comprehensive  reports  than  would  be 
the   case   otherwise. 

If  a  discussion  arises  regarding  sales 
policy,  the  sales  manager  is  at  hand 
to  render  a  definite,  authoritative  deci- 
sion. With  all  interested  parties  pres- 
ent, there  is  no  danger  of  confusion 
arising  due  to  failure  to  inform  any 
member  of  the  sales  organization  re- 
garding the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  event  a  present  or  prospective 
customer's  credit  is  in  question,  the 
credit  manager  can  immediately  ren- 
der a  decision  regarding  the  custom- 
er's credit  status  in  so  far  as  this 
company    is    concerned. 

Frequently  one  of  the  salesmen  re- 
ports calling  upon  a  certain  party. 
Possibly  another  salesman  has  secured 
some  information  regarding  this  party 
— either  direct  or  through  a  third  per- 
son. This  information,  added  to  the  in- 
formation being  presented  by  the  sales- 
man who  is  reporting  his  call,  makes 
it  possible  to  determine  the  best  method 
to  follow  in  going  after  the  individual 
account. 

If  no  other  benefit  resulted  from  this 
method  of  holding  daily  salesmen's 
conferences,  the  close  contact  which  is 


maintained  between  the  several  depart- 
ments especially  interested  in  sales — 
and  payments  therefor — makes  it 
worth  while. 

If  you  want  to  secure  the  largest 
degree  of  cooperation  from  the  mem- 
bers of  different  departments,  whose 
work  gears  up  closely,  bring  them  to- 
gether periodically  to  discuss  their  own 
problems — and  to  consider  them  in 
their  relation  to  the  other  fellow's 
problems.  Then  you  will  secure  sym- 
pathetic, coordinated  effort. 

J.  N.  Brightwell, 
Advertising   Manager, 
Wofford  Oil  Company, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Yes,  Mr.  Gingrich  Is  Right 

REFERRING  to  the  article  on  page 
20  of  your  issue  of  March  24,  by 
Jesse  H.  Neal,  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  Post-Office  Department  is 
carrying  free  of  all  charge  "matter  for 
the  blind." 

This  statement  has  been  made  in 
other  printed  matter  objecting  to  the 
present  postal  rates,  but  some  people 
understand  it  as  meaning  all  matter  for 
the  blind.  The  postal  regulations 
specify  that  this  covers  publications 
printed  by  the  braille  or  any  raised 
letter  system  for  the  blind,  so  naturally 
it  does  not  seem  to  cover  other  mail 
sent  to  or  by  people  who  are  blind. 
If  you  find  this  to  be  true,  you  may 
wish  to  print  a  correction. 
N.  S.  Gingrich, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Mfg.  Co., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  Forum  Idea 

I  BELIEVE  very  much  in  the  Forum 
idea.  I  have  felt  for  many  years 
that  free  discussion  of  advertising 
practice  is  just  as  interesting  and 
helpful  as  the  usual  reportorial  account 
of  how  John  Blank  &  Company  got  a 
new  crop  of  dealers  by  a  certain  form 
of  campaign. 

I  take  a  tip  from  lunch-table  dis- 
cussions. They  are  frequently  in  the 
abstract  but  deal  with  live  topics — the 
things  that  a  lot  of  us  are  thinking 
about.  I  like  good  argument,  even 
sometimes  when  it  approaches  con- 
troversy, provided  it  is  fair  and  en- 
lightening. I  wonder  if  it  isn't  true 
that  good  argument  has  won  just  as 
many  cases  before  juries  as  hard  facts 
ever   won. 

S.  Roland  Hall, 

Easton,    Pa. 


lDvertising   and  selling   fortnightly 


G^ll^^HymOr  Carries  Absorbing  Serials 

and  Short  Stories  Contributed  by  the 

Leading  Writers  of  the  Day 


HE  pages  of  College  Humor  form  a  reliable  "Who's  Who?" 
in  American  fiction.  Many  of  the  short  stories  and  most 
of  the  serials  appearing  in  1916  will  be  published  in  book 
form.  Our  fiction  program  reads  like  the  composite 
announcement  of  the  most  important  publishers.  All  or  part  of  the 
following  books  appeared  first  in  the  pages  of  College  Humor: 


"GLITTER"  BY  Katherine  Brush  — 

published  by  Mint  on,  Balch  a  ml  Cowpany. 

•SHOW  BUSINESS"  by  Thyra  Samter  Winslow  — 

published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.    Listed  as  one  of  the  six  best  sellers  in 
Chicago  Tribune. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  HADDOCK  IN  PARIS,  FRANCE"  by  Donald 

Ogden  Stewart —     to  he  published  in  July  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
THE  GOLDEN  DANCER"  by  Cyril  Hume— 

to  be  published  in  August  by  George  H.  Doran. 
"FRATERNITY  ROW"  by  Lois  Seyster  Montross— 

to  be  published  in  September  by  George  H.  Doran. 
'THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN"  by  Lynn  and  Lois  Seyster  Montross — 

to  be  published  in  December  by  George  H.  Doran. 
'WHAT  COLLEGE  DID  TO  ME"— 

to  be  published  late  in  the  year  by  Brcntano's. 
"THESE  FRANTIC  YEARS"  by  James  Warner  Bellah— 

will  appear  simultaneously  as  a  moving  picture  and  in  hook  form. 


Thus  the  editors  combine  the  brightest  humor  and  the  most 
scintillating  satire  with  interesting  and  entertaining  fiction  to 
create  absorbing  reader  interest  in  every  page.  And  this  absorbing 
reader  interest  brings  ready  advertising  response. 

\  CircvXation  340,000  T<let—$2  a  Line  f 


G)ll^eHittnOr 


B.  F. 

Scorr  H.  Bowen,  Eastern  Manager 
150  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Provandie,  Advertising  Director 
1050  NORTH  LA  SALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO  Gordon  Simpson,  Representative 

Chapman  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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COPY  WRITER 

IVanted 


In  the  New  York  Office  of  a  leading  national 
agency  there  is  an  opening  for  a  male  copy- 
writer of  more  than  average  experience  and 
ability.     These  are  the  specifications: 

The  work  will  be  on  food  products,  and  experi- 
ence in  writing  food  copy  on  well  known 
nationally  advertised  food  products  is  most 
essential. 

Evidence  of  outstanding  ability  to  write  sound, 
interesting  and  convincing  copy  must  be  shown. 

If  two  years  of  copy  work  with  us  shows  capa- 
bilities for  work  in  directing  accounts,  such  an 
opportunity  will  then  be  open. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  are  at 
present  employed,  but  who  are  seeking  a  bigger 
and  more  profitable  opportunity. 

Salary,  now  and  later,  will  be  fully  commen- 
surate with  indicated  ability. 

Applicants  must  be  over  30  years  of  age  and 
under  45. 


In  answering,  state  clearly  and  concisely 
your  business  experience  from  year  to  year 
since  leaving  school,  your  advertising  expe- 
rience in  detail,  list  the  advertising  accounts 
on  which  you  have  written  copy,  and  state 
whether  or  not  at  present  employed. 

BOX  379 

ADVERTISING  &,  SELLING 
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Br*  iravn  rat»tKs 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  vou. 


Finding  Industrial 
Copy  Material 

[continued  from  page  32] 

A  certain  successful  salesman  in 
the  machine  tool  field  illustrates  this 
very  clearly  in  the  selling  methods 
he  employs.  For  one  thing  he  never 
carries  a  cal^Iog  or  even  a  picture 
of  the  machine  he  is  selling.  When 
approaching  a  new  prospect,  his  first 
objective  is  to  secure  permission  to 
walk  through  the  plant,  preferably 
alone.  It  rarely  happens  that  he  does 
not  find  methods  of  production  in  use 
which  cannot  be  materially  improved 
by  the  special  machine  he  wishes  to 
sell.  Translating  such  methods  into 
terms  of  speed,  time  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction, he  checks  these  factors  against 
the  results  assured  by  his  machine  on 
the  same  work.  After  browsing  around 
sufficiently  to  build  up  his  case,  he  re- 
turns to  the  main  office  and  unloads 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"I  notice,  Mr.  Blank,  that  it  is  tak- 
ing you  seven  minutes  to  machine  your 
commutator  castings.  You  are  using 
ten  K lathes  on  this  work  and  em- 
ploying ten  machinists,  one  for  each 
lathe.  This  operation  is  taking  you 
just  four  minutes  too  long  for  each 
casting  and  you  are  using  six  more 
men  than  is  necessary." 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Blank  begins  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  "How  would 
you  propose  to  do  it?"  he  probably 
asks. 

Jumping  into  the  opening,  the  sales- 
man explains  the  general  principle  of 
his  machine  and  guarantees  the  time 
and  performance. 

"Let  me  see  a  catalog,"  asks  Mr. 
Blank,  and  is  told  to  his  surpise  that 
the  salesman  never  carries  a  catalog. 
Further,  Mr.  Blank  is  told  that  the 
things  he  is  really  interested  in  are 
guaranteed  performance  and  cost: 
rather  than  specifications  of  machine 
design.  That  this  principle  of  selling 
is  sound  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
machines  the  salesman  installs  on  trial 
without  even  showing  a  picture  of  one. 

So,  after  all,  digging  up  good  ma- 
terial for  technical  advertising  copy  is 
Mke  hunting  for  buried  treasure.  The 
treasure  lies  somewhere  far  beneath  the 
surface. 


Chester  H.  Ober 

Formerly  of  Factory,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  The  Iron  Age 
He  will  make  his  headquarters  in  the 
New  York  office,  239  West  Thirty-ninth 

Street. 

Wni.  J.  Morton  Company 

Announce  the  removal  of  their  Chi-J 
cago  offices  from  the  Tribune  Building' 
to  the  Wrigley  Building,  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Room  1370. 

Miss  Etta  Klinia 

Formerly  manager  of  the  New  York 
oflice  of  the  C.  C.  Carr  Advertising 
Agency,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Tampa,  Fla.,  office  of  the  Caples  Co. 
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Q^OW 


inOl^ahomaCity 
(H.  SubuhbariRadius 


Intensive  OKLAHOMAN  &  TIMES 
Circulation  in  Market  of  728,624  Pop- 
ulation insures  a  profit  on  advertising 
investment. 


URING  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1926,  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City  Times  in  Okla- 
homa City  and  its  official  suburban  radius 
averaged  101,769  copies  daily — these  figures  are 
from  the  publisher's  report  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

This  is  the  greatest  degree  of  concentration  ever 
achieved  by  these  new^spapers  in  this  market. 

Since  the  population  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the 
official  A. B.C.  territory  is  728,624,  this  circulation 
represents  a  copy  each  day  for  one  person  in  seven,  or 
a  paper  each  day  for  64%  of  all  families. 

Advertisers  may  thus  win  the  entire  greater  Okla- 
homa City  market  through  the  use  of  these  news- 
papers without  necessity  of  secondary  media. 

Maximum  Coverage 
One  Economical  Combination  Rate 


The  Greater  Market 
of  Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City's  retail  market,  the 
population  of  which  is  728,624,  is 
less  than  half  of  the  total  market 
influenced  by  the  Oklahoman  ant.1 
Times  and  covered  most  economically 
by    Oklahoma    City    iobbing    houses. 


Oklahoma   and    Panhandle   Texas 

sentation  in  Oklahoma  City.  ( 
Merchandising  Departmetjt  can  as 
you  in  securiuR  desirable  rcpresei 
tion  here. 


Daily  Oklahoman 
RLAHOMA  City  Times 

E.    KATZ    SPECIAL    ADVERTISING    AGENCY,    National    Representatives 
New   York,   Chicago,   Kansas   City,   Detroit,   Atlanta,   San   Francisco 
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^the     Ready-To-Wear 

BUYERS  paper. 

— every  reader  a  customer  or 

prospective  customer. 

— largest  specialized  circulation 

in  the  field. 

Your  advertising  dollar  here 
buys  loo  cents  worth  of  sell- 
ing efFort  PLUS. 

Every  working  day  in  the  year 
a  current  copy  of  NUGENTS 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
registered  Ready-To- Wear  Buyer 
the  morning  he  arrives  in  the 
New  York  Market.  26,477  '^^' 
ceived    their  copies  last  year. 

Published  by 
THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.  Inc. 
1225  Broadway  New  York 


This  Continental  Compe- 
tition Buffaboo 


i 


By  Royal  H.  Miller 

Export  Manager,  The  Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg.  Co. 


WHEN  I  first  started  in  the  export 
business,  which  incidentally  was 
considerably  more  than  a  year 
or  two  ago,  one  used  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  packing  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can firm  struggling  to  develop  an  ex- 
port business  in  markets  where  our 
forefathers  had  been  doing  business 
ever  since  the  days  when  the  skipper 
was  not  only  master  of  the  vessel  he 
commanded,  but  director  of  the  enter- 
prise as  well,  and  the  entire  success  of 
the  venture  rose  or  fell  according  to  his 
capabilities.  Even  today  in  almost  any 
export  conference  or  convention  there  is 
some  poor  misguided  lamb  who  insists 
on  calling  the  attention  of  the  gather- 
ing to  the  fact  that  we  of  the  export 
fraternity  know  nothing  about  packing 
for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  and 
possibly  care  even  less. 

Now  we  have  come  to  a  new  export 
bugaboo — perhaps  it  is  as  well  called 
by  the  above  title  as  any  other,  for  cer- 
tainly that  name  best  describes  it.  Here 
in  domestic  trade  each  salesman  has 
some  pet  excuse  which  is  frequently 
used  to  cover  not  so  much  a  lack  of 
efFort  on  his  part  as  a  failure  to  secure 
actual  orders  commensurate  with  his 
effort  expended. 

Sometimes  one  rather  wonders 
whether,  after  all,  we  are  entitled  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  our  products  in  countries 
clear  across  the  world  where  we  meet 
not  only  the  merchants  with  whom  we 
gather  at  the  Tuesday  meeting  of  the 
Rotary,  but  merchants  from  Germany, 
England,  France  and  all  our  other  im- 
portant mercantile  competitors.  We 
receive  a  letter  from  our  representative 
in  China — he  writes  that  our  what-you- 
may-call-it  may  not  be  sold  there,  for 
a  cheaper  one  can  be  purchased  from 
a  manufacturer  in  Germany — or  per- 
haps it  is  a  representative  in  Buenos 
.\ires  who  writes  in  to  us  that  he  can 
not  sell  our  jigabunties  there  for  some 
merchant  in  France  offers  Mr.  Lopez 
ninety  days  terms  where  we  will  allow 
only  thirty  days  on  our  sight  draft  with 
documents  attached. 

Do  not  m.istake  me,  for  I  am  not 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  an  entire  lack  of  conti- 
nental competition,  but  my  finger  is 
pointed  at  those  representatives,  and 
others,  who  have  not  learned  that  no 
matter  what  price  an  American  mer- 
chant charges  for  his  merchandise 
there  is  definite  reasoning  back  of  the 
policy  that  determined  that  price  in  the 
beginning. 

For  example — John  Jones  in  Ger- 
many, or  perhaps  we  should  say  Lud- 


wig  Strauss  to  make  our  atmosphere 
more  complete,  undersells  us  in  India. 
His  product  outwardly  is  practically  the 
same  as  our  own — at  least  it  looks  it 
to  the  novice — inwardly  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  black  and  white,  for 
into  our  product  has  gone  that  very 
definite  something  we  call  Yankee 
quality.  Perhaps  we  are  making  nails 
and  the  head  of  ours  is  attached  more 
firmly,  and  the  shank  moulded  more 
strongly,  than  that  of  our  friend  Lud- 
wig.  In  addition  we  use  a  more  attrac- 
tive package  than  this  competitor  of 
ours — in  fact  altogether  our  line  is 
more  conducive  to  building  a  definite 
lasting  business  than  this  so-called 
competitor  of  ours. 

Yet — in  spite  of  this  our  salesman 
writes  in  that  he  is  unable  to  secure 
business  because  we  are  ten  per  cent 
higher  in  price  than  Herr  Strauss. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  attempt 
to  meet  this  man  on  his  own  ground 
and  lower  our  standard  to  his  own  or 
shall  we  try  to  raise  our  customer  to 
the  plane  on  which  we  work.  Exper- 
ience has  taught  us  that  our  policy  is 
the  wise  one  if  we  are  to  develop  our 
business  to  last  over  a  period  of  years 
and  to  increase  in  volume  as  time  goea 


THE  agent  would  in  many  cases 
urge  us  to  do  the  former  for  it 
appears  to  him  more  natural,  and  in- 
finitely easier,  than  to  attempt  to  raise 
the  type  of  his  customer's  merchandis- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  follow  our  own  policy,  and  go 
back  at  our  agent  from  the  angle  that 
our  product  is  sufficiently  better  than 
that  of  the  other  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer to  justify  the  ten  per  cent  differ- 
ence in  price. 

This  is  certainly  the  basis  that  will 
build  for  us  the  definite  lasting  busi- 
ness that  we  who  are  in  foreign  trade 
for  keeps  seek  to  secure.  If  we  meet 
this  continental  merchant  on  his  own 
ground  we  shall  be  falling  into  that 
class  which  writes  orders  on  a  price 
basis  only  and  retains  that  business 
merely  as  long  as  their  price  remains 
the  lowest. 

After  all,  some  of  this  bugaboo  is 
only  that  and  no  more — little  more 
than  an  alibi  to  justify,  or  to  attempt 
to  justify  poor  results.  Shall  we  take 
it  with  a  grain  of  salt  or  swallow  it 
whole?  Let's  salt  it  a  bit  and  then  go 
back  at  our  friend  and  representative 
with  that  same  assurance  of  quality 
that  possessed  the  old  time  Yankee 
skipper. 
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The     Largest     Catholic     Magazine    in    the    World 


Williams'  Shaving  Cream  and  Aqua  Velva, 
an  after  shaving  preparation,  products  of 
the  J.  B.  Williams  Company,  of  Glastonbury, 
Connecticut,  are  advertised  regularly  in 
COLUMBIA. 

Practically  all  of  the  million  and  more  men 
readers  of  COLUMBIA  are  potential  users 
of  these  products  and  of  course  the  J.  B. 
Williams  Company  participates  in  the  loyalty 
and  confidence  with  which  this  great  host 
of  men  regard  their  magazine. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  this  ad- 
vertiser, like  many  others,  will  receive  a 
satisfying  return  from  the  investment  in 
COLUMBIA  productiveness. 


Returns  from  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  subscribers  show  that  COLUMBIA 
has  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion readers,  grouped  thus: — 
Men  1,211,908 

Women  1,060,420 

Boys  under  18       249,980 
Girls  under  18       244,336 


TOTAL     2,766,644 


The  Knights 

of 
Columbus 

Publish,   print  and   circulate   COLUMBIA   from 
their  own  printing  plant  at  Neti'  Haven,  Connecticut 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 


757,443 


Audit 


Western    Offlc* 

.    Jenkins,     Wcstei 

134  S.  La  Salle  I 

Chicago 
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"No 
Buried 
Ads" 

78% 

Circulation 

in 

Big  Buying 

Centers  Only 

"Meet 

the  Wife, 

Too" 

99% 

Newsdealer 
Circulation 

"Consumer  Influence'' 

The  Proved  Profit  Factor  in  Advertising 

— "  You  tell  the  Millions — They'll  tell  the  Dealer'' 


RANSLATED  into 
terms  of  sales  and 
profits,  advertising 
means  selling  the 
consumer. 
If  it  fails  in  that,  it  is  wasteful. 
Mrs.  O' Grady  and  the  Colonel's 
lady  are  the  real  buyers  for  the  great 
department  stores,  chain  stores  and 
corner  stores  cf  the  country. 

So  are  plain  Bill  Jones  and  John 
Smith.  They  tell  every  depart- 
ment store,  chain  store,  every  cor- 
ner merchant  what  to  buy.  Dealers 
buy  for  their  customers,  not  for 
themselves.  Jobbers  buy  what  the 
"trade"  tells  them  to  buy.  Sales 
sheets  start  with  the  consumer. 

Thus,  to  pay  out,  advertising 
must  sway  the  millions.    For  con- 


sumer demand,  as  all  records 
prove,  is  the  only  traceable  source 
of  dealer  demand. 

The  value  of  the  great  trade  marks 
of  today  from  Wrigley's  Gum  at 
5c  to  a  Rolls-Royce  at  $10,000  is 
predicated  on  consumer  demand. 

That  is  why  leading  advertisers 
are  flocking  to  the  columns  of 
Liberty — a  magazine  unique  in  the 
weekly  field  that  offers  four  ex- 
clusive advantages  which  cut  ad- 
vertising costs  to  the  consumer  in 
a  major  way. 


"Liberty  Meets  the  Wife,  Too" 

85%  of  all  ad vertisable  products  are 
influenced  by  women  in  their  sale. 
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Few  advertisers  today  can  afford  to 
overlook  "the  wife"  in  the  costly 
weekly  field.  46%  of  Liberty's 
readers  are  women.  Every  issue 
appeals  alike  to  men  and  women 
because  of  Liberty's  unique  policy 
of  editing  to  both.  That  means  a 
100%  reading  in  the  home.  Because 
Liberty  appeals  to  the  whole 
family  its  reading  is  multiplied. 


"No  Buried  Ads" 

Every  ad  in  Liberty  is  printed  at  or 
near  the  begijtni?ig  of  a  fiction  or 
editorial  feature.  That's  due  to  a 
unique  type  of  make-up  which  no 
other  publication  employs.  Think- 
ing men  don't  ask  "Will  my  ad  be 
read?"  when  that  ad  is  booked  for 
Liberty. 


Minimum  Circulation  Waste 

78%  of  Liberty's  total  circulation 


is  in  districts  which  return  74%  of 
the  total  taxable  incomes  of  the 
country,  48%)  of  the  total  motor-car 
registration  and  in  which  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  advertised 
products  are  sold. 


99%  Newsdealer  Circulation 

Liberty  has  a  net  paid,  over-the- 
counter  and  newsdealer  circulation 
of  more  than  1, 100,000  copies  every 
week.  Liberty  is  not  sent  to  these 
readers  wrapped  up — unlooked  for. 
They  buy  it,  bring  it  home,  read  it 
of  their  own  will.  That  means  a  cir- 
culation that  is  responsive  because 
it  is  100%  interested  \x\  Liberty. 

For  those  reasons,  Liberty  has  be- 
come an  advertising  sensation.  Its 
rise  is  without  parallel  in  advertis- 
ing or  in  publishing. 

If  your  problem  is  reaching  the 
consumer— find  out  what  Liberty 
has  to  offer  you. 


(liberty 

^^F      c/imekly  for  the  Whole  Famdy     •r 


A  net  paid,  over-the-counter  and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.  Page  rate,  $3,000.  Rate  per  page  per 
thousand,  $2.72.    The  cost  of  Liberty  is  lower  per  thousand  circulation — 

hack    rnvpr    p-vrf^ntpA  —  fhan    anv     nther     niinlication      in     the     weeUlv     fielrl. 
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Selling  More  Than 

65  Million 

People 

(HThe  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder,  with  13,080 
subscribers,  goes  weekly 
to  78.3%  of  15,000  High- 
Rated  Merchants. 

(II.Thus  Recorder  sub- 
scribers do  60%  of  the  re- 
tail shoe  business  of  the 
United  States,  selling  to 
over  65  million  persons. 

BOOTandSHOE 

RECORDER 

The  Point  of  Penetration  to  the 
Shoe  Market 

207  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 


Chicago 
Cincinnat 
St.  Louis 


New  York 
Rochester 
Philadelphia 


HERE  IT  IS  -  MAIL  NOW 


ADVERTISING   AND   SELLING   FORTNIGHTLY 
9  EAST  38tli  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Enter  My  Subscription  to  the  Fortnightly  for 

n  One  Year  (26  Issues)   at  S3.00 

D  Two  Years  (52  Issues)  at  $5.00 

Name    Position    .  . . . 

Company     

Address    

City   State    


Canadian,  $3.50 
Foreign,     $4.00 


A  "Knock"  and  a 

"Nosegay" 

By  James  M.  Campbell 

The  Knock:  An  English  woman  who 

lives  in   India  and  who  was  a  fellow- 

gnest  at  the  London  "board-residence" 

where  I  stayed  for  a  fortnight  or  so  in 

August,  made  this  statement  to  me: 

Do  you  Icnow  what  we  (English) 

think  of  you  Americans?   We  think 

that  with  you,  it  is  a  case  of  every 

man  for  himself — that  you  give  no 

thought   to    those    who    will    come 

after  you." 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some  foun- 
dation for  this.  A  considerable  percen- 
tage of  our  agricultural  land  is  no 
longer  fit  for  cultivation.  The  end  of 
the  lumber  industry  is  in  sight.  Many 
of  our  copper  and  zinc  mines  are  not 
far  from  being  depleted.  Our  supply 
of  oil,  we  are  told,  will  be  exhausted  in 
the  next  sixty  years.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
are,  it  is  true,  abundant,  but  even  they 
are  not  nearly  so  cheaply  mined  as  wa« 
the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

Perhaps,  without  our  realizing  it,  we 
of  this  generation  are  living  on  our 
capital ;  and  by  so  doing,  are  giving  no 
thought  to  those  who  will  come  after 
us. 

The  Nosegay:  A  brighter  picture  is 
painted  by  this  remark,  made  by  a 
young  Irishman  with  whom  I  fell  in 
conversation  on  a  railway  train  in  Scot- 
land: 

"You're  getting  all  the  brains  in 
the  world,  you  Americans — from 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  every- 
where." 

It  may  be  that  the  best  brains  in  the 
world  may  solve  the  problem  of  a  de- 
creasing national  wealth.  Let  us 
hope  so. 


E.  E.  Oppenheimer 

Formerly  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Eastern  representative  of  Rock 
Products,  Chicago. 

D.  Gus  Schneider 

Of  Schneider  Advertising  Agency, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  will  join  the  Boston 
office  of  Barrows,  Richardson  &  Alley, 
New  York,  on  May  1. 

The  News-Times 
Publishing  Company 

Publishers  of  the  El  Dorado  Daily 
News  and  The  Evening  Times,  El 
Dorado,  Arkansas,  announce  the  addi- 
tion of  Leland  O.  Fredricks,  formerly 
of  the  Springfield,  Mo.  Republican,  to 
their  local  display  advertising  staff. 

Gordon  K.  MacEdward 

Advertising  manager  of  the  Frisch- 
korn  Florida  Company,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  been  elected  president  of  Dunedin's 
first    Chamber   of   Commerce. 


Oliver  M.  Byerly 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  of 
Lang's  Daylight  Reflectors  for  Lang's 
Daylight,  Inc.,  same  city. 
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Serving  a  Nation 

litth  fifmt  It  Hoards 
and  Needs 


ihi.'  Saunders  System  began  opera* 
(>ccu|>>ing  hut  one-half  of  this  smail 
buUding  in  Omaha,  Nebraska 


*■!. 


^;  ^n 


\j  Rent  a  New  Car — 
Drive  It  Yourself 

Founded  in  1915,  The  Saunders  Drive  It 
Yourself  System  has  grown  until  today 
Saunders  Service  is  of  national  scope,  cov- 
ering virtually  the  entire  United  States  and 
serving  the  Nation  through  85 'stations 
located  in  principal  cities.  From  a  business 
of  but  a  few  dollars  in  1915,  it  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  1925  the  total  volume 
was  well  up  into  the  millions. 


You  Can  Rent  A  New  Car 
From  Saunders  System 

The  above  map  shows  the  location  of  Saunders   System 
"1  conveniently  located  to  hotels  and  theatres. 


You  can  rent  brand  new  Chryslers,  Buicks,  Dodges  or 
Fords  at  very  low  rates.  It  is  not  necessary  to  own  an 
automobile  nor  rent  taxicabs. 

Drive  the  car  as  far  or  as  long  as  you  need — pay  only  for 
the  miles  traveled.  Individuals,  salesmen  and  representa- 
tives find  Saunders  rented  cars  used  in  connection  with 
railroad  travel  much  cheaper  than  tying  up  capital  and 
paying  interest  on  a  new  car. 

Depreciation  on  unused  mileage  and  upkeep  are  eliminated 
the  Saunders  System  way. 


Identification  Cards 
Furnished  Free 

We  will  furnish  your  salesmen  or  representa- 
tives free  identification  cards  that  are  intro- 
ductions to  any  Saunders  Drive  It  Yourself 
in  America. 


Step  into  any  Saunders  station,  choose  your 
car,  Chrysler,  Buick,  Dodge  or  Ford,  use  it  as 
long  as  needed.  Pay  only  for  mileage  used. 
We  stand  all  upkeep,  repairs,  insurance  and 
other  costs.  New  cars  in  all  Saunders  branches. 
Write  today  for  identification  cards  and  free 
booklet. 


Saunders  Drive  It  Yourself  Company,  Inc. 

1214  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SA1INDERS 


[Drive  It  Yourself  J 


YOUNG 

BUSINESS  MEN 

WANTED 


end     of     one 


profits  from  local  branch  will 
be  paid.  Write  particulars  of 
experience,  responaibllity  and 
references  to  Joe  Saundera. 
Vlce-Pres.    All  correspondence 
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Advertisers  who  want 
to  reach  every  dentist 
every  month  use  Oral 
Hygiene  because  it 
not    only    reaches 


dentists:  it  reaches 
their  minds,  too. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Sife  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service : 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly-  Supplements 
vrhich  keep  it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged      by       cities       and 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign    news,    etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 
15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.   Bowling  Green   7966 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Truman  A.  DeWeese 

How  did  I  break  into  advertising? 
That's  an  interesting  story,  but  it 
makes  an  awful  draft  on  the  personal 
pronoun  "I"  and  strains  my  native 
modesty  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  only  excuse  I  can  think  of  for 
telling  it  is  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
warning  to  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  tempted,  as  I  was, 
away  from  honest  trade  by  the  allure- 
ments of  fame  and  fortune  that  come  to 
advertising. 

The  only  other  excuse  I  can  think  of 
for  telling  how  I  broke  into  advertis- 
ing is  your  request  that  I  write  it  for 


the  Fortnightly.  But  before  I  picture 
the  evolution  of  an  advertising  man 
from  a  country  clodhopper  I  want  to 
explain  the  snapshot  above.  I  am  stand- 
ing with  my  son  on  the  links  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Country  Club,  and  the  beatific 
smile  on  his  face  is  intended  to  express 
his  satisfaction  over  having  trimmed 
me  at  golf.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  [Now,  why  in 
heck  should  a  naval  officer  be  able  to 
trim  an  old-timer  in  a  land-lubber's 
game?  Perhaps  my  love  for  this  lad 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  who 
knows?] 

As  a  boy  I  learned  the  printer's  trade 
during  vacations,  and  that  naturally 
took  me  into  the  newspaper  -business. 
In  partnership  with  another  printer, 
by  the  name  of  Christophel,  I  started 
the   Elkhart    (Indiana)    Dnihj   Journal. 


It  was  a  live  newspaper,  ably  edited, 
and  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the 
community,  but  along  came  the  sheriff 
and  closed  us  out.  I  never  knew  why 
he  did  this,  unless  it  was  because  we 
didn't  pay  our  bills.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  realized  that  the  publisher 
of  a  country  newspaper  was  expected 
to  pay  his  bills. 

A  year  or  so  afterward  I  was  night 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  un- 
der Lige  Halford,  who  was  afterward 
private  secretary  to  President  Harri- 
son. After  a  year  of  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience, I  took  a  reportorial  position  on 
the  South  Bend  (Indiana)  Tribune. 
While  occupying  this  position  I  married 
a  Hoosier  girl,  which  was  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did.  After  making  sure  of 
the  Hoosier  girl  for  a  wife,  I  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Aurora  (Illi- 
nois) Beacon,  the  owner  of  which  had 
just  been  appointed  postmaster  of  the 
town. 

I  took  hold  of  the  Beacon,  and 
crammed  so  much  McKinley  stuff  into 
it  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  who  had  just 
bought  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  purifying  and 
regulating  public  morals,  but  really  to 
bring  about  the  nomination  of  Mc- 
Kinley for  President.  Kohlsaat  baked 
good  pies  and  had  a  chain  of  restau- 
rants— perhaps  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  call  them  "beaneries." 
When  he  found  I  could  write  good  Mc- 
Kinley stuff,  he  offered  me  a  place  on 
the  editorial  staff,  and  I  took  it.  I 
was  an  editorial  writer  for  this  pieman 
for  ten  years. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  butting  into 
advertising,  because  I  soon  saw  that 
he  money  was  in  that  end  of  the  news- 
paper business.  I  was  spilling  out  gray 
matter  in  large  chunks,  electing  presi- 
dents, and  doing  all  sort  of  stunts, 
while  the  advertising  manager,  who 
was  sleek,  well-fed  and  well  clothed, 
never  got  back  from  lunch  until  3  p.  m.. 
and  drew  a  salary  of  seven  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

Then  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  building.  I  used 
to  talk  advertising  with  John  Lee 
Mahin,  on  the  train,  between  Evanston 
and  Chicago.  He  finally  induced  me  to 
write  some  articles  for  Ma/iiH'.s-  Matja- 
zine.  The  articles  seemed  to  make  a 
hit — that  was  because  I  knew  nothing 
about  advertising — but  it  did  get  me 
some  outside  work  and  enabled  me  to 
poke  my  head  under  the  advertising 
tent. 

One  day  Charlie  Raymond  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  asked  me 
to  go  to  Milwaukee  with  him  and  in- 
spect the  Pabst  brewery.  I  learned 
the  brewing  business  in  a  day,  and  on 
the  train  coming  home  I  said  to  Ray- 
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Shows  a 


In  %  years  In  St.  Louis 

acidl  tlte  49tllii  State 


advertising  in  the  Globe- Democrat  exclusively 


TOTTi  a  laggari  territory  to  one 

of  leadership  -"  this  is  what  an  experxdi- 
ly  $7,453.50  spread  exclusively  in  The 
GlobC'Democrat  accomplished  for  the  Gossard 
Corset  Company  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Gossard  Company  1" 
advertising  in  any  other 
In  1924  Go^rd  sales  showed  an  Increase  of  45%  over  1923. 
At  the  close  of  1925  Gossard  was  doing  75%-(75. 1%  to  be 
exact)  more  business  in  St  Louis  territory  than  in  1923. 
^  Here  you  have  facts— actual  sales  statistics— of  direct  value 
in  planning  any  sales-building  program  in  St.  Louis  and 
The  49th  State. 

)inen  in  this  territory,  talk 


The  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Survey,  In  which  actual  ii 

were  obtained  in  two  out  of  every  three  homes  of  Mctro- 

politan-St.  Louis,  proved  conclusively  that  in  the  morrung  the 

women  of  thu  nuxrket  ha\>€  more  time  to  read. 

It's  their  own  admission— why  not  take  advantage  of  it? 

Reach  them  through  the  pages  of  TheGlolK-Democrai— 

the  only  morning  paper  in  St.  Louis;  also  the"  largest  daily. 


You  can  do  it  any  day,  or  every  day,  right  after  brcaktasc 
Give  these  thousands  of  women  readers  your  message  when 
they  are  seeking  the  merchandising  news  of  the  day.  as  well 
as  local  itemslof  interest 

You'll  find  The  Globe-Democrat  is  one  paper  the  St  Louts 
woman  permits  no  one  to  take  from  the  house.  It's  her 
only  way  of  getting,  when  she  has  the  time  to  get  it.  the  news 
and  information  she  desires.  She  knows  further  that  she 
can  always  depend  upon  The  Globe-Democrat  for  at  least 
two  fulljpages  cver>  mommg  devoted  to  the  fashions  of  the 
hour . .  .  photos  and  illustrations  .  .  .  features . . .  fiction . . . 
recipes.  And  every  Friday  she  looks  for  The  49th  State 
Food  News— a  regular  pan  of  this  newspaper. 
The  gain  in  Gossard  sales  is  only  one  of  any  number  ot 
merchandising  triumphs  which  have  been  achieved  in 
St.  Louis  and  The  49th  State  with  the  exclusive  aid  of  The 
Globe-Democrat. 

If  you  want  to  dominate  this  rich  field— the  third  largest 
metropolitan  market  in  America— thoroughly  cover  it- 
make  it  yield  abundantly  in  sales  and  profits,  you  can  find 
out  how  to  do  it  from  others  who  have  done  the  thing. 
Profit  by  their  experience  and  expenditures '  'The  invariable 
command^of  advertisers  who  know  and  who  want  the  best 
returns  for  their  money  in  St  Louis  and  The  49th  State  is; 

"Use  The  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat." 


Executives  interested  in  this  great  $20,000,000,000  market  —The  49th  State— 
shovld  avail  ihenuelves  of  (he  assistance  of  The  Qlohe-Democrat's  Service 
and  Promotion  Deportments  and  its  Research  Division.  Ast  our  nearest 
representative  about  this  valuable  merchandising  serxice,  or  u-riie  us  direct. 


^ttuttfe  dH^i'^macrat 


The  Newspaper  of 


Advertising  Representatives 

Chicago  sm  n.  mi. 


The  49th  State 


SAN  Francisco 
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House- TO ^ House   Selling 


CAN  YOUR  MERCHANDISE  BE  SOLD 
BY  THIS  METHOD? 

Furnaces,  brushes  and  dresses  are  but  a  few  of  the  myriad  prod- 
ucts being  sold  by  the  house-to-house  representative.  What  about 
your  product  ? 

For  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  we  commend  to  your 
attention  a  series  of  articles  the  first  of  which  will  appear  in  our 
issue  of  May  5th.  This  series  by  H.  B.  Flarsheim,  Secretary,  Marx- 
Flarsheim  Company,  will  discuss  plans  and  methods  of  selecting, 
training  and  compensating  salesmen,  building  a  sales  organization, 
marketing  methods,  etc.  Mr.  Flarsheim  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  this  field  so  that  his  articles  are  authoritative  and  will  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  advertising  or  sales  executive  interested  in  this 
phase  of  distribution. 

Obviously  the  articles  will  not  be  propaganda  for  direct  selling  but  will 
discuss  the  "  thorns  and  weeds  "  just  as  frankly  as  the  roses — the  dangers  and 
disappointments  of  this  type  of  merchandising  just  as  openly  as  the  successes. 

If  only  a  casual  reader  the  attached  coupon  presents  the  logical  course  to 
assure  yourself  every  issue,  not  only  the  house-to-house  series,  because  after 
reading  a  couple  of  issues  it  is  only  natural  that  you  will  want  the  Fortnightly 
regularly. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


Canadian,  ?3.50 
Foreign,  ^4.00 

Enter  my  subscription  to  the  Fortnightly  for  one  year. 

n  Check  for  $3.00  is  enclosed.  □  Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 

Name _ T'osiiion - 

Address. - Company 

City _ State 


mond,  "I  have  the  idea."  What  the 
Pabst  Company  was  trying  to  accom- 
plish was  to  take  Blue  Ribbon  Beer 
out  of  the  barroom  and  get  it  into 
American  homes,  by  playing  it  up  as  a 
healthful,  wholesome  beverage.  Each 
bottle  had  a  nice  little  blue  ribbon  tied 
around  its  neck  in  a  bow  knot.  I  then 
wrote  a  series  of  advertisements  for 
magazines,  in  which  I  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  ingredients  of  beer  came  from 
good  old  Mother  Earth;  that  it  was  a 
wholesome  cereal  beverage  made  with 
barley  and  hops.  I  discovered  that  the 
Pabst  brewery  went  fourteen  hundred 
feet  into  the  earth  for  artesian  water 
— but  I  also  discovered  that  this  water 
never  got  into  the  beer — it  was  used 
for  cooling  purposes,  because  its  tem- 
perature was  always  the  same.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  you  can't  make  beer  out 
of  artesian  water;  you  have  to  make 
it  out  of  soft  water,  like  the  water  in 
the  Missouri  River  or  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan. I  don't  know  whether  this  copy 
put  Blue  Ribbon  Beer  into  the  homes 
or  not;  it  certainly  did  not  put  it  into 
our  home.  I  am  a  Presbyterian  by 
marriage. 

While  doing  some  publicity  work  for 
the  World's  Pair  at  St.  Louis  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  William  B. 
Rankine  of  Niagara  Falls,  asking  me 
to  eat  lunch  with  him  the  next  day  in 
the  New  York  State  Building.  He  said: 
"Perky  has  quit;  he  has  left  the  com- 
pany. About  a  year  ago  he  said  to  Mr. 
Porter  and  myself:  'There  is  only  one 
man  who  really  understands  Shredded 
Wheat  and  the  reasons  for  the  process. 
His  name  is  DeWeese,  and  he  lives  in 
Chicago.'  " 

At  that  time  Mr.  Rankine  was  most 
influential  in  the  management  of  the 
Shredded  Wheat  business  at  Niagara 
Falls.  In  about  thirty  minutes  I  had 
made  a  deal  whereby  I  was  to  take  hold 
of  the  Shredded  Wheat  advertising  as 
soon  as  the  World's  Fair  was  over 
with;  and  here  I  am,  and  here  I  have 
been  for  twenty  years.  And  after  all 
these  years  devoted  to  the  work  of  get- 
ting Shredded  Wheat  across  to  the  con- 
sumer, I  begin  to  believe  that  Perky 
was  correct. 

Thp  S.  M.  Massie  Company 

Cleveland,  announce  the  opening  of  a 
branch  office  in  Boston,  temporarily  lo- 
cated at  116  Bedford  Street.  They  will 
direct  advertising  for  The  Traveler 
Shoe  Company  and  the  Lasher-Peer- 
blow  Company,  manufacturers  of  blow 
torches  and  automotive  products,  both 
of  Boston. 

Frederick  L.  W  ertz 

Display  counsel.  New  York,  an- 
nounces the  addition  to  his  staff  of 
Morris  L.  Beard,  formerly  in  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  departments  of  Col- 
gate &  Co.,  and  C.  C.  Agate,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Manhattan 
Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Critchfield  &  Company 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Columbia  Pictures  Corporation, 
same  city. 
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Total  Accounts 

The  Good  Will  enjoyed  by  Good 
Housekeeping  is  shown  by  the 
confidence  that  advertisers  hare 
in  it.  Consider  the  records  of 
advertising  carried  by  the  six 
leading  -women 's  magazines  dur- 
ing 192^.  Good  Housekeeping 
carried  723  accounts  as  against 
524  carried  by  the  second  maga- 
zine. Good  Housekeeping  adver- 
tisers used  1682''/ 10  pages  as 
compared  with  1442  pages  in 
the  second  magazine.  And  286 
accounts  used  Good  Housekeep- 
ing exclusively  as  compared 
with  85  in  the  second  magazine. 


Good  Will 

at 
Compound  Interest 

Good  Housekeeping  has  accumulated 
Good  Will  through  the  same  in- 
evitable process  that  increases 
capital  at  compound  interest. 


THERE  is  no  secret  in  Good 
Housekeeping's  success.  It 
has  forged  ahead  in  the  same 
way  that  any  other  business 
enterprise  succeeds  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

We  have  turned  out  just  as 
sound  and  rehable  a  product 
as  possible  and  then  sold  it  in 
a  way  to  retain  friends  once 
made  v/hile  adding  continu- 
ously to  their  number. 

We  have  served  American 
women  by  providing  them 
with  a  magazine  upon  which 
they  could  depend  without  any 


reservation  whatever.  We  have 
kept  unbroken  faith  with  our 
readers,  making  sure  that  every 
advertising  page  as  well  as 
every  editorial  page  should  be 
worthy  of  their  trust. 

As  a  result,  Good  Housekeeping 
has  acquired  in  unsurpassed  de- 
gree the  most  important  asset 
that  any  business  can  possess. 

Is  it  any  wonder  therefore  that 
advertisers  of  food  products 
find  it  profitable  to  share  in  this 
Good  Will? 

Last  year,  for  example,  Good 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


Housekeeping  carried  90  food 
accounts,  of  which  29  appeared 
there  exclusively  and  in  none 
of  the  other  of  the  six  leading 
women's  magazines.  The  sec- 
ond magazine  carried  65  food 
accounts,  none  exclusively.  And 
as  against  the  350 '9/20  pages  of 
food  advertising  in  the  second 
magazine.  Good  Housekeeping 
carried  3997,  pages. 

Such  Good  Will  is  felt  by  ad- 
vertisers and  consumers  alike. 
Millions  of  women  feel  as  does 
one  who  recently  wrote  us:  ""I 
have  had  many  salesmen  sell  me 
articles  giving  as  their  reason 
that  the  articles  were  advertised 
in  Good  Housekeeping." 

This  is  the  first  in  a  scries. 
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The  Architectural  Record  has 

6,635  Architect  and  Engineer 

subscribers 


28%  more  than  its  nearest 

competitor — 42%  over  the  3rd 

paper  in  the  field — and  47% 

over  the  4th 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  actimty — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925—11,537) 

r^e  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member    A.    B.    C.  Member    A.    B.    P.,    Inc. 


I  am  looking  for  a  position  as  an  advertising  or 
sales  executive,  either  w^ith  some  eastern  agency  or 
manufacturer. 

As  a  background  1  have  had  ten  years  of  strenuous 
training  (six  years  with  the  same  organization). 

1  have  trained  salesmen,  w^orked  in  the  field  vs^ith 
them — taught  them  how  to  merchandise  the  manu- 
facturer's advertising  to  the  best  advantage. 

1  have  edited  a  successful  house  organ  and  know 
all  the  details  of  printing  and  production  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

If  you  feel  that  you  can  use  a  man  with  these 
qualifications,  1  will  be  glad  to  go  into  further  detail 
w^ith  you.  Kindly  address  communications  to  Box 
No.  381,  Advertising  and  SeUing  Fortnightly,  9  East 
38th  Street,  New  York  City. 


English  Advertising  in 
"Punch" 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    34] 

scattered  heating  and  carrying  hot 
water  all  over  the  house. 

This  week's  Punch  has  a  picture  of 
a  lady  chimney  sweeper  powdering  her 
nose,  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  Punch  ap- 
peared another  chimney  sweeper  joke. 
So  it  is  fair  to  deduce  that  to  get  heat 
in  England  you  have  to  light  a  fire  in 
each  room  and  that  if  you  want  hot 
water,  the  maid  has  to  tote  it  up  to 
you. 

This  is  brought  out  indirectly  in  an 
illustration  in  a  shoe  advertisement.  A 
very  fine  drawing  shows  a  pair  of  shoes, 
a  copy  of  the  daily  Times  and  a  water 
can — to  my  American  eyes — placed  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  sleeper. 

He  needn't  awake  right  away,  how- 
ever, for  farther  on  there  is  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  "ever-hot  water  can" 
which  keeps  water  hot  for  three  or  four 
hours. 

Punch  is  in  the  healing  business  as  a 
side  line. 

There  are  medicines  in  this  issue  ad- 
vertised to  alleviate  all  sorts  of  ills: 
depression,  headaches,  a  disordered 
liver,  inactive  kidneys,  rheumatism, 
gout,  sciatica,  eczema,  throat  irrita- 
tions, colds,  coughs,  lumbago,  pains  and 
aches  in  the  back  and  joints,  acne, 
psoriasis,  chilblains,  nasal  catarrh,  loss 
of  taste  and  smell,  deafness.  And  the 
most  of  these  medicines  are  made  in 
America. 

The  automobile  advertisements  are 
unusual  to  our  eyes  because  we  are  not 


accustomed  to 


mg 


less  than 


page  space.    Here  many  are  smaller. 

The  Chrysler  page  is  breezy.  "Coun- 
try's getting  mountainous  now.  Ahead, 
the  road  hangs  like  a  white  ribbon  on 
the  hillside.  Now,  let  her  have  it!  Up 
and  up  she  goes,  fairly  mopping!  No 
slackening  of  speed,  no  changing  dowm: 
just  an  easy,  effortless,  top  gear  climb. 
There  is  exhilaration  for  you!  There's 
climbing!  There's  reserve  power! 
You've  got  to  drive  the  Chrysler  6  be- 
fore you  know  what  these  things  mean." 

I  do  not  identify  "fairly  mopping." 
"No  changing  down"  is  evidently  "no 
shifting."  As  "top  gear"  must  be 
"high." 

In  other  motor  advertisements  some 
expressions  sound  strangely.  "There's 
no  scamping  here"  is  new  to  me. 
"Tyres,"  instead  of  "Tires,"  is,  of 
course,  to  be  expected.  "A  four-speed 
gear  box,  right-hand  change,"  is  only 
familiar  to  tho.se  who  drive  a  foreign 
car  (of  whom  I  am  one).  "Front  wheel 
brakes,"  I  presume  includes  brakes  on 
the  rear  wheels  as  well.  "Saloon"  is 
probably  "Sedan."  "Wind  screen  wiper" 
listed  as  equipment  on  a  $2,000  car  is 
getting  down  to  particulars.  "Roof 
ventilator,"  "Roof  lamp,"  "pile  car- 
pets," "companion  sets,"  "spring  gait- 
ers," are  more   or  less  familiar   to   us 
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(all  but  perhaps  companion  sets),  but 
we  do  not  list  them.  A  comfortable 
"dicky  seat"  for  occasional  use  is  cer- 
tainly British. 

This  is  the  way  some  things  are  ad- 
vertised in  Punch. 

A  brand  of  chocolates  "finds  its  nat- 
ural place  in  the  stately  homes  of  En- 
gland." 

"Bowler"  hats  arc  offered  by  name. 

There  are  surprisingly  few  drink- 
ables advertised,  and  those  that  are  ap 
pear  in  small  spaces  only,  and  are  most 
unobtrusive. 

A  firm  of  wine  merchants,  asks  for 
patronage  in  an  inch  card.  Another  ad- 
vertises "Italian  wines  as  sold  and 
served  in  Italy."  "Extra  dry"  for  En- 
gland is  the  caption  of  a  liqueur  adver- 
tisement. Then  there  is  a  beer  adver- 
tised in  quarter  page  space,  which  mod 
estly  claims  to  be  "The  world's  best 
beer."  That's  about  all.  I  miss  those 
full  pages  of  Johnnie  Walker.  There 
didn't  happen  to  be  one  in  this  issue. 

Two  manufacturers  of  Invalid  Chairs 
use  Punch  this  week. 

A  London  club  advertises  for  mem- 
bers. 

London's  leading  Corsetieres  adver- 
tise a  corset  for  men. 

Two  motor  driven  Lawnniowers  are 
well  presented  to  sell  for  real  money. 


As  I  lazily  close  my  examination  of 
this  number  I  cannot  help  but  quote 
two  of  the  advertisements — one  a  shoe 
advertisement. 

"They  are  easy  and  they  grip.  They 
look  as  though  they  were  made  to  tread 
tn  carpets  but  they  are  country  shoes 
at  heart.  They  are  not  as  new  as  they 
were  but  they  were  never  nicer.  And 
then  you  know  one  other  thing  about 
them — that  they  or  some  other — pair 
before  them  were  the  first  pair  you  had 
which  really  fitted  your  feet — slipping 
into  your  life  then  and  there,  and  cre- 
ating no  more  disturbance  than  a  new 
pair  of  gloves." 

Then  there  is  this  about  a  chair: 

"They  do  say  that  if  after  dinner 
on  Sunday  when  the  house  has  gone 
quiet  and  no  one  is  talking  except  the 
flame  in  the  fire — that  if  at  such  a  time 
you  close  your  eyes,  let  your  head  sink 
back  and  your  book  fall  on  your  knee, 
and  lose  consciousness,  if  it  be  only  for 
two  minutes,  it  sets  you  up  wonderfully 
and  is  as  good  as  an  hour  in  bed  I 

"The   chair   holds   this   opinion 

most  strongly.  You  icill  often  detect 
it  trying  the  experiment  on  you.  Never 
before  has  human  fatigue  been  so 
pampered  and  indulged." 

Surely  this  is  good  writing.  I  hope 
it  will  leave  a  pleasant  feeling  with  you 
who  are  well,  as  it  did  with  me  who  was 
sick. 


West  Virginia 

Pulp  &  Paper  Company 

Announces  the  opening  of  a  South- 
ern California  sales  office  at  122  East 
7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Law- 
rence Stedman  will  be  manager. 


(halfonte-HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


spring  and  Summer 

Outdoors: 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

nSHING 

AVIATION 


Due  to  their  wonderful  location,  their  per- 
sonal attention  to  guests,  all  the  most 
modem  material  comforts,  and  their  sincere 
atmosphere  of  friendly  hospitality  —  these 
two  delightful  hotels  have  long  enjoyed  a 
most  unusual  patronage,  nationwide  in  extent. 

American  plan  only.       Alinays  open. 
Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers'  ends 


dretls  of  men  and  women  are  using-  it  to 
themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of  experts 
branches  of  marketing   have  it   bandy 


ref- 


throuphout   the   coun 

„      heir    libraries.      Colleges    and 

universities  use  the  books  as  texts.  If  you're 
in  advertising,  or  Belling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  good  this  set 
can   bring  you. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 

Library  of 

Advertising    and    Selling 

Four    Volumes.    3323    Pages,    5Vi    x    8. 

Flexible     Binding.      1090      Illustrations. 

J1..>0    in    ten    days   and    $2.00    monthly 

for   eight    months. 

The  big.  well-pa.ving  jobs  call  for  men  with  all- 
around  knowledge  of  the  entire  selling  business 
— advertising,  personal  salesmanship,  planning, 
managing,  etc.  Add  to  your  own  experience  a 
working  command  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
nt    the    most    successful    selling    organizations. 

The  best  experience 
of  leading  organizations 

Covers  as  nuu-li  ground  as  courses  costing  five 
or  ten  times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most 
instructive  style,  profusely  illustrated  with 
half-t'iiifs.   line  drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps. 


lems  of  all  kinds — manufacturer  to  small  re- 
tailer E.xamplea  taken  from  scores  of  such 
prominent  c<:incerns  as  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co..  Kuppenheimer  &  Co..  Morris  &  Co.. 
National  Cash  Register  Co..  American  Radiator 
Co..  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co..  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  Marshall  Ficdd  &  Oi..  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor.   United    Cigar    Stores.    J.    C.    Penney   &    Co. 

Special  Library  Price 
$17.50 

No   Money   Down 

Small    Monthly   Payments 

Examine   the   Librai-y 

for    10    Days 

FREE 


FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 


he  bookB  are  aatlsfactory,  I  will  .end 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your 
price  of  J17.50  has  been  paid.  If  not 
.    I    will    write   you    for   shipping    instrue- 
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Selling  the  "Cracker" 
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also  in   direct  proportion  as  the   state 
becomes  more  socially  ambitious. 

The  knowledge  of  their  fame,  as  well 
as  the  influx  of  many  varieties  of  peo- 
ple, has  converted  Florida  communi- 
ties from  quiet  "cracker"  settlements 
into  bustling,  modern  little  cities  with 
lai-ge  ambitions,  ideas  and  senses  of 
importance.  The  town  that  was  once 
clothed  in  overalls  and  mother  hub- 
bards,  lived  on  sow-belly  and  snuflf, 
lived  in  shacks  and  shanties,  rode 
mules  or  sat  on  rail  fences,  now  calls 
loudly  for  the  best  that  Main  Street 
can  provide. 

THE  crossroads  store  keeper  has  be- 
come a  merchant;  his  store  an  es- 
tablishment. He  keeps  his  money  in  a 
bank  instead  of  under  a  mattress.  He 
no  longer  has  ma  and  the  children 
spell  him  in  the  matter  of  waiting  on 
customers.  He  hires  young  people  who 
have  adventured  here  from  the  North 
and  many  of  whom  have  had  experi- 
ence in  metropolitan  shops. 

Of  course  this  rapid  growth  and 
change  has  resulted  in  many  eccen- 
tricities and  contrasts  in  which  the  old 
regime  pokes  crude  evidence  of  its 
former  ways  into  attempts  at  modern 
methods,  but  the  modern  methods  are 
gaining  every  day. 

No  intelligent  person  can  deny  that 
Florida  has  set  up  many  new  records 
in  municipal  management  and  con- 
struction, frequently  done  against  the 
will  and  desire  of  the  old  inhabitants. 
"Cracker"  store  keepers  have  been 
forced  to  become  city  merchants.  With 
the  invasion  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  come  the  demands 
for  goods  of  all  standard  varieties. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  you  will 
find  Florida  stores  stocked  with  prac- 
tically every  advertised  brand  of  prod- 
uct the  country  produces  or  imports. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
the  Florida  merchant  is  the  securing 
of  his  wares;  a  far  greater  problem 
than  the  selling  of  them.  Even  when 
no  official  embargo  is  placed  on  ship- 
ping, the  congestion  of  freight  traffic, 
by  rail,  water  and  truck,  is  so  severe  as 
to  force  a  condition  almost  as  effective 
as  an  authorized  embargo. 

The  silly  propaganda  that  the  state 
could  not  feed  its  people  because  of 
lack  of  foodstuffs  was  obviously  ab- 
surd. What  did  happen  last  winter, 
and  is  still  frequently  happening,  was 
a  shortage  in  some  particular  brand  of 
food  product,  or  dress  or  household 
commodity. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Florida 
shops  are  given  to  such  shortages 
which  cannot  be  laid  entirely  upon  con- 
gestion and  embargoes.  The  great  in- 
crease in  their  trade  has  come  upon 
them  suddenly.  They  have  not  become 
accustomed  to  placing  large  orders,  or 


to  ordering  long  in  advance  of  require- 
ments. It  takes  some  courage  for  a 
merchant  who  has  dribbled  along  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  all  his  life  sud- 
denly to  tie  up  all  his  cash  and  credit 
in  such  quantities  of  goods  as  would 
formerly  have  met  his  needs  for  years. 

This   also   applies  to  the  jobber  and 
wholesaler.      Moreover,      neither      the 
wholesaler    nor    retailer     has     storage 
space     for     enormous    reserve     stocks. 
Most  places  in  this  state  do  not  know 
the   meaning  of  the  words   cellar   and] 
basement.     And  to  use  upper  floors  onj 
main    streets    for    storage   space,    even  j 
where  they  exist,  would  be  wanton  ex- 
travagance, considering  the  rents  they 
will  bring  for  offices,  shops  and  apart- 
ments. 

Also,  when  the  way  is  clear,  it  takesj 
time  to  get  goods  delivered  from  the 
factories.  Freight  is  slow  and  express] 
high,  when  a  thousand  or  two  miles 
must   be   covered. 

Nor  must  all  the  blame  be  put  upon 
local  merchants  and  jobbers.  Northern 
manufacturers  have  been  inclined 
cross  their  fingers  and  mutter  hasty 
prayers  for  preservation  every  time 
they  sent  a  representative  into  these 
regions.  Reports  indicated  that  the 
whole  decalogue  of  commerce  was  be- 
ing daily  smashed  to  pieces,  that  mer- 
cantile business  was  being  subjected  tol 
weird  ways,  that  the  end  of  the  worldjf 
so  far  as  Florida  was  concerned,  could| 
be  expected  at  any  moment. 

Which    is    foolishness    raised    to 
highest    and     most     ridiculous    power.' 
The  growth  of  Florida,  its  real,  stable  1 
growth,  is  just  starting. 

BIG  business,  so  called  because  it  ] 
comprises  the  most  scientifically 
trained  and  organized  divisions  of  our 
commercial  life,  is  establishing  its 
branches  and  distributing  centers  in 
Florida.  In  many  instances  it  is  buy- 
ing sites  and  erecting  its  own  build- 
ings. It  has  men  down  here  studying 
conditions,  reporting  growth  and  ad- 
vising as  to  what  should  be  done  at 
this  time  to  prepare  most  advantage- 
ously for  the  future. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  Florida  market 
for  all  wares  which  have  a  logical  de- 
mand, either  present  or  potential,  in  a 
semi-tropical  climate,  will  find  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  actual  demand 
from  this  time  onward. 

All  history  proves  the  trend  of  civ- 
ilization has  ever  been  toward  warmer 
climates.  Even  before  history  gave  us 
the  record  of  the  southern  quests  of  the 
Norsemen,  archeologists  and  all  those 
other  wise  old  birds  who  read  volumes 
from  footprints,  tell  us  that  evidence 
shows  man's  constant  endeavor  to  work 
his  way  toward  climate  and  soil  that 
offers  a  simplified  form  of  living. 

In   other   words,   he   has   ever   been 
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162  out  of  227! 


Out  of  227  national  newspaper  advertisers,  listed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  who  in\ested  $50,000  or  more  in 
newspaper  space  in  1925, 

162  USED  THE  FORT  WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 

Most  of  the  remainder  were  sectional  advertisers  with 
restricted  marketing  areas.  Many  other  national  adver- 
tisers not  listed  in  this  bulletin  used  the  Star -Telegram. 


BECAUSE 

The  Star-Telegram  and  Record-Telegram 
covers  Fort  Worth  and  its  rich  trading 
zone  with  more  net  paid;  no  premium, 
no  contest  circulation  than  any  other 
three  or  four  newspapers  combined — 

AND— 
Discriminating   national   advertisers   are 
not  overlooking 

PROSPEROUS  WEST  TEXAS 

in  making  up  their  lists. 


A'o  Premiums — A'o  Contests 

Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 

(EVEJSIING) 


(MORMNO 


Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


AMON   G.    CARTER. 


anb  3f  ovi  S3orth  2{rcor& 

(SUNDAY) 

Charter    Memhcr 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
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THE  PRICE  OF  LEADERSHIP  ^ 
We  Pay  It  Gladly  S 


How  much  does  it  cost  to  pub- 
lish a  good  daily  advertising 
medium? 

Is  that  just  another  crazy 
query?  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
answer  is  logical  to  the  point  of 
obviousness. 

Assuming  that  proper  intelli- 
gence and  discrimination  are  ex- 
ercised in  making  disbursements, 
tli<'  greater  the  cost  the  better  the 
medium. 


The  Dallas  News  probably  in- 
vests more  money  every  day  in 
brains  and  operating  facilities 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
huge  area  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City. 

Its  organization  of  more  than 
500  people,  at  the  home  plant,  is 
the  largest  in  the  Southwest.  One 
out  of  each  80  families  in  Dallas 
has  a  representative  in  this  body 
of  workers. 


The  home  of  The  News  is 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of 
sightseers  and  students.  A  cour- 
tesy man  devotes  his  time  to  es- 
corting visitors  through  the  plant. 


What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  value  of  News  advertising 
space?  A  very  great  deal  indeed. 
Even  more  than  The  News  circu- 
lation leadership. 

Only  by  maintaining  an  estab- 
lishment of  outstanding  character 
can  this  paper  put  the  stuff  into 
its  pages  that  will  guarantee  out- 
standing influence. 

The  price  of  leadership  is  in- 
evitable, but  we  pay  it  gladly. 


The  News  today  is  fairly 
launched  upon  the  most  brilliant 
era  of  accomplishment  and  in- 
fluence in  its  history.  It  is  the 
greatest  newspaper  its  field  has 
ever  known. 


tKije  Ballasi  ilornins  J^etos 


If 


it  helps  make  new 
sales-records— 

it's  an 

Ein/ONfPEEM/m 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


House  Organs 


Edited  and  printed  in  lots  of  250  to  25,000 
at  5  to  15  cents  per  name  per  month.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  The  William  Feather 
Magazine. 

IVc  froilmc  The  Neighbor 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Buildine.  Cleveland.   Ohio 


looking  for  nature's  labor-saving  de- 
vices, nature's  most  cooperative  depart- 
ments. More  pay  for  less  work; 
shorter  hours  of  labor.  Looking  for 
the  kindly  god  of  a  clement  climate  and 
fruitful  soil. 

Yet  another  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  northern  sellers  to  Florida  re- 
tailers is  the  vast  consuming  market 
which  will  continue  to  invade  this  state 
every  winter  in  increasing  numbers. 
This  might  be  likened  to  an  export 
business  for  Florida,  in  that  foreign 
capital  comes  into  it  in  great  sums. 
It  is  an  ideal  export  business,  for  the  • 
buyer  comes  to  the  merchant,  lays 
down  cash  and  takes  away  goods.  He 
buys  lodging,  food,  transportation, 
clothing  and  amusement.  He  buys  for 
himself  and  for  those  who  stayed 
home. 

He  comes  in  a  buying  mood.  He  has 
abundant  time  to  look  and  become 
enamoured  of  all  sorts  of  wares,  even 
the  trashy  souvenirs  sent  down  here 
from  northern  factories.  He  probably 
buys  more  during  this  season  than  he 
buys  in  twice  the  time  at  home.  And 
the  tourist  season  in  Florida  is  twice 
as  long  as  it  is  at  any  of  our  northern 
summer  resorts. 

Florida  may  still  be  somewhat  ecc 
trie  as  to  its  methods  of  doing  business, 
but  business  it  is  doing,  will  continue 
to  do  in  ever-increasing  volume.  It  is 
without  question  the  most  rapidly 
growing  market  this  country  offers. 
And  it  has  room  for  twenty  million  be- 
fore congestion  becomes  a  problem. 

If  you  have  anything  Florida  wants, 
or  can  be  brought  to  want,  see  that 
gets  it.     You  will  be  rewarded. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  will  direct  advertising 
of  the  Arbutus  wedding  ring  for  Byard 
F.  Brogan,  manufacturing  jewelers, 
same  city. 

Fnirchild  Publications 

New  York,  announce  that,  beginning  | 
May  1,  the  Daily  News  Record  will  be 
published  as  a  newspaper  of  tabloid 
size — type  page,  232  lines  by  5  columns. 

D.  L.  Galbraith 

President  of  the  American  Textiles, 
Inc.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  president  of 
the  World's  Star  Knitting  Company, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Hosiery  and  Un- 
derwear Manufacturers. 

The  Laurence  Fertig  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  removal  of 
their  offices  on  April  17  to  new  quarters  j 
at  183  Madison  Avenue. 


Melvin  A.  Hollinshead 

Formerly  advei-tising  manager  of  the 
Saxon  Motor  Car  Company  and  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  of  America, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
retail  department  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,    Detroit. 
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The  vital  moment  in  advertising 


'nr^HKRK  is  a  \-ital  moment 
-^  in  the  life  of  every  adver- 
tisement. 

It  may  come  when  the  mag- 
azine is  opened  under  the  lamp 
in  the  living-room  after  dinner. 

Or  it  may  happen  when  the 
newspaper  is  untcjlded  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

It  is  the  moment  when  a  pair 
ot  eyes  fall  upon  it. 

Let  us  assume  that  you 
have  bought  space  in  a  medi- 
um whose  circulation  touches 
a  million.  Which  is  really  an- 
other wav  of  saying  that  you 
have  contracted  for  the  de- 
livery of  your  printed  message 
to  a  million  homes. 

But  the  number  of  readers 
you  have  purchased  is  not 
evidenced  by  any  rate  canl  or 
any  statement  of  circulation. 

.A  million  pairs  of  eyes  may 
eventually  fall  on  the  page 
bearing  your  advertisement. 
What  your  headline  says  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  said 
largely  determines  the  number 
of  interested  minds  that  will 
follow  those  eyes  from  the 
headline    into    the    opening 


paragraphs  of    your   message. 

Pick  up  any  current  maga- 
zine or  newspaper.  Check  the 
advertisements  whose  head- 
lines have  the  greatest  appeal 
to  you,  not  as  an  advertiser 
but  as  an  individual. 

Notice  how  little  evident 
"selling"  is  done  by  the  suc- 
cessful advertiser — how  much 
"buying"  is  done  by  the  reader. 

For  men  and  women  lose 
interest  in  headlines  that  are 
really  reasons  why  some  man- 
ufacturer would  like  to  sell  his 
goods.  There  is  little  desire  on 
anyone's  part  to  become  a 
prospect    for    some    article. 

But  men  will  listen  if  ad- 
dressed as  wage-earners  with 
families  to  provide  for,  fathers 
with  children  to  rear,  hus- 
bands with  wives  to  support, 
boys   with    life    before    them. 

And  women  will  read  on  in- 
to the  advertisement  whose 
headline  touches  them  as  wives 
with  meals  to  prepare,  moth- 
ers with  children  Xv>  train, 
housekeepers  with  homes  to 
manage,  girls  with  husbands 
yet  to  be  acquired. 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY, 
zAdvertising 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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THREE  KINGDOMS 

By  STORM  JAMESON 

More  and  more  absorbed  by  the  fascination  of  advertising,  Laurence 
Storm  tights  her  way  to  the  top  of  her  profession.  But  what  is  the  cost 
of  her  business  success  to  her  family,  and  to  her  ideals  of  fair  play? 
The  book  is  written  from  the  inside,  by  a  woman  who  knows  the  field 
she  writes  of. 

Jt^th  large  printing  $2.50 


Alfred  A.  Knopf 
P  U  B  L  I  S  H  I.-:  R  S 


(^i^^^-'^i^^^i^ 


NEW  YORK  730  Fifth  Avenue 
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Newspaper  Typography 

[continued  from  page  36] 

the  layman  today  recognizes  not  so 
much  its  presence  as  its  absence.  He 
has  been  educated  up  to  a  standard  be- 
cause of  the  consistently  high  character 
of  newspaper  advertising.  While  he 
may  not  recognize  that  a  great  part  of 
that  standard  is  due  to  the  type  com- 
position, he  does  become  conscious  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  something 
which  does  not  appeal,  something  which 
misses  fire  in  the  advertisement  which 
is  not  properly  type-set.  So  much  for 
typography  itself. 

ITS  value  in  newspaper  advertising 
is  distinct.  In  so  competitive  a  mar- 
ket as  a  daily  newspaper,  with  hun- 
dreds of  business  organizations  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  endeavor  clamoring  for 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  part 
played  by  good  typography  becomes 
apparent.  The  value  of  the  typography 
might  properly  be  compared  to  the 
value  of  two  necessary  attributes  to  a 
good  salesman — his  clothes  and  his  per- 
sonality. If  he  is  well  dressed  and  has 
a  prepossessing  personality,  the  sales- 
man may  not  sell  his  prospect,  but  he 
at  least  has  the  advantage  of  a  good 
first  impression,  and  he  will  maintain 
that  impression  just  so  long  as  his  story 
is  consistent  with  it. 

So  it  is  with  typography,  which  is 
the  outer  dress  and  personality  of  ad- 
vertising. If  it  is  good,  it  will  obtain 
favorable  attention  and  be  easy  to  read, 
thereby  lessening  the  possibility  of 
reader-resistance  and  materially 
creasing  the  general  effectiveness  of 
the  campaign.  If  the  typography  is 
successful  in  accomplishing  these  aims, 
its  purpose  is  completed  and  it  paves 
the  way  for  the  actual  copy. 

It  is  in  the  "arresting  of  reader  at- 
tention" and  the  making  for  easy 
readability  that  the  value  of  good 
typography  to  newspaper  advertising 
lies.  That  it  has  been  successful 
this  can  be  attested  by  considering  the 
development  of  the  art  in  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  As  applied  to  newspaper 
work  it  has  grown  in  that  period  from 
a  luxury  to  be  used  only  in  the  most 
special  cases,  to  its  position  today  as  a 
necessity  almost  absolute  in  the  suc- 
cessful promotion  of  any  advertising 
campaign.  One  has  only  to  compare 
the  newspapers  of  a  decade  or  more  ago 
with  those  of  today  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  development  of  good  typography 
and  in  the  consequent  development  of 
better  looking  and  saner  advertise- 
ments. The  advertiser  of  today  rec- 
ognizes the  necessity  of  clothing  his 
message  in  a  proper  dress.  The  reader 
also  recognizes  this,  not  so  much 
typography,  but  as  a  compelling  force. 

In  summing  up,  the  value  of  good 
typography  to  newspaper  advertising 
can  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

1 — Attracting  the  reader's  attention 
in  a  keenly  competitive  market. 

2 — Focusing   that    reader's   attention 
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A  mWlline! 


MiLLINE  is  the  standard  unit  of 
advertising  weight— one  agate  line 

like  this:(^^(^  s  ..e  a.ve..c..  aoatTt;^) circujated  one 
million  times.  NOW  every  agate  line 
in  The  News  is  a  milline  because 
The  News  has  more  than  a  million 
circulation.    But  the  small  News 


page  like 

this: 


m 


gives  every  agate  line 


much  more  visibility  and  attention 


value  than  the  big  page  uke 

this: 


■0% 


So  every  agate  line  in  The  News  is 
a  magnified  milline  — with  greater 
advertising  value  at  very  low  cost! 
Get  the  facts! 


THE  m  NEWS 

JVew  York's  ^Picture  ^Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago     25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Biggest  Thing 
in  Business 


o 


NE  man's  money,  says  the  adage,  is  as 
good  as  another's.  The  nickels  and  dimes  of 
plain  folk  reared  the  Woolworth  Building,  the 
greatest  cathedral  of  modern  commerce.  On 
the  marble  shelf  of  the  bank  teller,  Tony  Ma- 
rino's dollar  rings  as  melodiously  as  that  of 
Stuyvesant  Cabot. 

But  is  one  man's  patronage  as  valuable  as 
another's?    Obviously,  no. 

Democracy  will  not  stretch  so  far  as  that. 
It  admits  equality  in  the  inalienable  rights  to 
Life  and  Liberty,  but  not  in  the  Pursuit  of 
Merchandise. 

It  is  said  that  100,000  families  make  up  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  but  those  who  distribute 
merchandise  are  interested  in  the  several  mil- 
lion families  who — in  every  community  and  at 
every  income  level — make  up  the  aristocracy  of 
the  alert  mind,  the  active,  intelligent  ruling 
mind. 

Discrimination  between  types  of  consumers  is 
the  first  lesson  in  the  primer  of  every  producer. 
The  elementary  distinction  is  between  those 
who  can  afford  and  appreciate  your  product, 
and  those  who  can't. 

But  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most 
baffling  distinction  which  makes  one  customer 
more  valuable  than  another  is  that  of  indirect 
influence. 

\Larkets  today  are  ruled  by  oligarchy. 

Majorities  do  not  govern.  The  cogent 
minority  of  the  observant,  the  provident  and 
the  competent  do  by  their  sanction  make  the 
market,  or  by  their  taboo,  break  it. 

Through  the  streets  of  every  community 
there  move  a  salient  number  who  are  the  in- 
stigators of  styles,  standards,  customs  and 
habits. 


Did  you  notice  that  we  used  the  words 
"every  community"?  The  size  and  impor- 
tance of  this  market  has  been  stated  very  effec- 
tively by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  in 
their  News  Bulletin: 

"The  alert  people  in  every  community  and  at 
every  income  level  are  the  people  worth  while 
reaching  with  any  new  idea.  It  is  this  basis  of 
alertness  which  really  cotints  for  most  in  any 
classification  of  people.  Income,  automobile 
ownership,  telephone  installation,  home  owner- 
ship, racial  origin  and  all  the  other  standards 
for  classifying  people  are  less  vital  than  this  one 
— alertness." 

It  is  these  active,  intelligent  ruling  minds 
that  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  write  about  in  a  recent 
advertisement  as  follows: 

"They  sponsor  a  fashion,  they  find  new  places 
of  amusement,  and  sooner  or  later  the  world 
follows.  For  fashions  in  clothes,  styles  in  dec- 
oration, and  accepted  changes  in  manners  and 
custcinis  begin  in  this  social  stratum." 

For     forty     years     advertising     men     have 
preached  the  power  of  good-will,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of   winning  good-will   through   the 
printed  page.     An  excellent  and  typical  state- 
ment is  that  made  by  Theodore  F.  MacManus : 
"It  is  absolutely  true  that  a  good  reputation — 
the  most  priceless  asset  any  business  can  possess 
— is  a  purchasable  thing." 

A  striking  example  of  the  worth  of  a  good 
name  is  the  recent  purchase  of  Dodge  Brothers 
by  Dillon,  Read  and  Company. 

The  physical  assets  of  the  Dodge  business 
were  figured  at  $90,000,000.  The  price  was 
$146,000,000.  The  difference  of  $56,000,000 
stands  for  the  good-will.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  even  the  $90,000,000  paid  for  physical  as- 
sets would  have  been  far  less,  had  it  not  carried 
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with  it  the  Dodge  good  name.  There  are 
plenty  of  splendidly  equipped  factories  which 
are  for  sale  at  bargain  prices  because  their  pur- 
chase would  not  include  the  biggest  thing  in 
business — good-will. 

A  good  product,  an  efficient  plant,  an  ade- 
quate sales  staff  and  distributing  machinery  are 
essential  for  any  successful  business,  but  they 
avail  little  without  public  acceptance. 

This  doctrine  of  good-will  is  familiar  and 
even  trite. 

The  modern  leaders  of  advertising  go  fur- 
ther and  place  emphasis  upon  the  type  of  indi- 
viduals who  exert  the  good-will.  A  good-will 
which  flows  from  one  cross-section  containing 
a  million  people  may  be  worth  far  less  or  more 
than  a  good-will  held  by  another  cross-section 
containing  precisely  the  same  number.  A  mer- 
chandiser can  not  afford  to  be  promiscuous. 
He  must  pick  and  choose  his  millions.  He 
must  strike  the  golden  mean  between  snobbery 
and  hob-nobbery. 

Such  is  the  implication  in  the  query,  "Does 
it  matter  to  you  who  buys  your  product?"  and 
in  the  even  more  searching  one,  "Does  it  matter 
to  you  who  buys  it  firstT^ 

This  "modern"  approach  is  not  so  modern 
after  all.  It  was  set  forth  in  the  "Art  of 
^^^)rldly  Wisdom"  published  so  long  ago  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  somewhat  as  follows: 

"If  you  would  sell  your  goods  to  the  multi- 
tude, address  your  message  to  the  connois- 
seurs," 

Astute  sales  managers,  opening  a  new  terri- 
tory, instruct  their  salesmen  to  exert  their  first 
effort  upon  certain  selected  stores  and  homes. 

The  canvasser  who  puts  his  foot  in  your  door 
is  quick  to  rattle  off  the  name  of  an  influential 
neighbor  who  has  already  patronized  him. 

The  makers  of  a  medium-priced  automobile 
sent  out  the  first  fifteen  cars  of  their  new  model, 
all  washed  and  polished,  and  left  them  stand- 
ing before  the  residences  of  the  pivotal  people 
in  the  city. 

For  the  high  grade,  costly  product  the  pros- 
pects must  of  course  be  selected  with  infinite 
care,  and  no  time  or  effort  wasted  upon  the  im- 
possibilities. 


But  what  of  the  low-priced  commodity  in 
common  use,  the  five-cent  drink,  the  ten-cent 
gelatine,  the  dentifrice,  the  daily  plate  of  soup, 
the  dollar  hosiery,  the  three-dollar  hat? 
Leaders  in  these  fields  began  long  ago  to  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  selling  first  the  people 
whose  decree  is  decisive. 

Stand  for  a  while  at  the  counter  of  any  retail 
store : 

A  customer  comes  in  and  asks  for  a  certain 
brand. 

"I'm  sorry  that  we  haven't  it,"  says  the  mer- 
chant, "but  here's  the  brand  that  Mrs.  So-and- 
so  always  buys." 

Another  customer  comes  in  and  asks  for 
something  else  which  is  not  on  the  shelves. 
The  dealer  hastens  to  say: 

"I  ought  to  carry  that.  I'll  have  it  here 
next  time  you  come." 

Why  the  different  attitudes?  The  second 
woman  buys  no  more  than  the  first,  and  her 
money  is  no  better.  But  the  first  represents 
only  one  household,  while  the  second  is  known 
to  the  merchant  as  one  whose  contracts  are 
wide,  whose  influence  spreads,  whose  patron- 
age can  be  cited  as  an  endorsement.  She  is  a 
prime   in  over. 

These  prime-movers,  when  you  add  them  all 
together,  contribute  out  of  their  own  consump- 
tion a  good  proportion  of  the  total  volume  of 
sales.  There  are  alert  people  in  every  walk  of 
life  and  they  form  a  total  market  of  at  least 
several  million  families.  And  without  the 
force  of  the  example  of  these  families  who  set 
the  style,  even  the  cheapest  commodity  meets 
resistance  and  dwindling  demand. 

They  are  essential  to  the  promotion  of  any- 
thing new.  They  are  vital  to  the  sustained 
market  of  anything  old. 

It  is  these  alert,  active,  intelligent  families 
at  every  income  level,  whose  good-will  is  com- 
ing to  be  known  as  "the  biggest  thing  in  busi- 
ness." 

When  this  was  said  to  a  business  man  the 
other  day,  his  comment  was,  "Granted.  But 
big  ideas  cost  money." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "they  cost  big  money — - 
/'/  you  fail  to  use  them." 
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What  the  Trade  Journals  think  of 
the  1926  Goodrich  Drug  Sundries 
Campaign  . . .  and  RanJ^n  Service 
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"The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  compliment  your  agency  very  highly 
on  the  material  value  of  these  advertisements.  We  believe  them  to 
be  the  very  best  series  of  business  paper  advertisements  we  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  analyzing."  — }iorthwestern  Druggist 

"It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  in.  this  office  that  the  best  service  and 
the  best  co-operation  we  get  from  all  our  advertisers  come  from  your 
house  on  the  Goodrich  business."  — Southern  Pharmaceutical  ]ourr\al 
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COMPANY 


WillK-un     H.     Rankii 


Rober 
Ncsbit.  Vice-P 
Vice-President 


E.    Rinehorl.    Vlee-Preside 


Main  Offices:  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

AKRON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCX)  TORONTO 


CUSTOMER,  CLIENT  OR  FRIEND 

Perliaps  Among  Them  Is  One 
Who  Would  Enjoy 
Has  House-to-HouSe  Selling  Passed  Its  Peak? 
Yes,  We  Fired  Our  Salesmen  for  the  Winter. 
Do  We  Pay  Too  Much  for  Attention? 

A  Limited  ISiimber  of  Each  of  These  Issues  Are 

Available  at  Fifteen  Cents  Each 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELUNG  FORTNIGHTLY 

9  East  38lh   Street 
New   York,  N.   Y. 


on  the  copy  by  making  it  more  read- 
able. 

3 — Creating  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
an  appreciation  for  better  looking  ad- 
vertising. 

4 — Developing  in  the  mind  of  the  ad- 
vertiser recognition  of  the  need  of  bet- 
ter looking  advertising. 

5 — Enabling  him  to  build  up  and 
maintain  his  prestige  in  the  mind  of 
his  market  by  making  the  typography 
of  his  advertisement  reflect  the  tone  of 
his  business. 

6 — Developing  newsapers  that  are 
more  presentable  physically  by  the  con- 
sistently high  quality  of  the  typogra- 
phy in  their  advertising  columns. 


Advertising  Affiliation 
Convention 

Will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  14  and  15. 
The  general  theme  of  the  convention 
is  to  be  "Charting  the  Future  in  Mar- 
keting." The  four  business  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Statler  Hotel  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Saturday  morning,  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. 

C.  R.  Winters 

Has  been  reelected  president  of  the 
Central  Advertisers'  Agency,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  succeeding  R.  T.  Aitchison,  who 
has  withdrawn  from  the  firm. 

E.  A.  Malloy 

Formerly  service  director  of  the 
Spafford  Co.,  Boston,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Wells  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  same  city,  as  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Malloy  will  have  charge  of 
copy  and  production. 

Miss  H.  O.  Wallace 

Until  recently  a  member  of  the  art 
department  of  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  joined  the  art  de- 
partment of  the  Robert  E.  Ramsay  Or- 
ganization, Inc.,  New  York. 

Miss  Carolyn  W.  Hanselman 

Formerly  with  James  McCreery  & 
Co.  and  the  Pictorial  Review,  has 
joined  Street  &  Finney,  New  York,  to 
take  charge  of  accounts  that  have 
feminine  appeal. 

Fred.  G.  Knapp 

Formerly  copy  chief  for  McConnell 
&  Fergusson,  London,  has  resigned 
from  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Agency,  Mil- 
waukee, to  become  affiliated  with  the 
McAdam  Advertising  Service,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 

Hathaitay  Advertising  Service 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  will  direct 
the  1926  advertising  for  the  Pikes 
Peak  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway  Asso- 
ciation, St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  for  the 
Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. They  are  also  directing  a  try- 
out  campaign  of  about  8000  lines  in  a 
few  papers  for  the  Bern  Co.,  same  city. 

A.  Earle  Higgins 

Formerly  with  Rogers  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, has  joined  the  New  York  office  of 
that  organization. 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINEX)W  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

MILLER  TIRES 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 
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Member  of  the  American  Association   of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 


SPRINGHELD,  MASS. 


Salesmen  As  Advertising 
Representatives 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    21 


had  always  believed  that  every  man  on 
the  road  ought  to  be  a  practical  me- 
chanic or  else  he  couldn't  hold  the  re- 
spect of  the  farm  trade. 

"The  result  was,  he  explained,  that 
while  the  trade  and  the  customers  got 
a  lot  of  free  education  and  gossip 
about  mechanics,  the  dealers  were  not 
helped  in  their  chief  problem  of  how  to 
get  the  goods  sold.  So  the  company 
made  a  complete  change  of  policy  and 
selected  salesmen  for  their  practical 
knowledge  of  advertising  and  sales 
help.  'You  know  my  house's  stand- 
ards,' he  said;  'you  know  that  if  we 
put  out  a  machine,  it  works  and  does 
what  we  claim.  What  you  want  to 
have  a  salesman  do  is  to  show  you  how 
to  move  these  machines;  how  to  edu- 
cate the  farmers  to  grasp  their  value 
and  how  to  widen  your  selling  territory 
and  do  effective  advertising.  That's 
what  I'm  here  for.' 

"I  was  a  little  shocked  at  first,  as 
it  looked  like  a  dangerous,  topsy-turvy 
idea.  But  by  the  next  time  he  came 
around  I  had  mulled  it  over,  and  I  saw 
that  he  was  quite  right.  My  real  prob- 
lem was  to  get  the  idea  of  the  new 
machinery  over  to  the  backward  farm- 
ers in  my  district,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  didn't  need  an  expert  mechanic  but 
an  expert  sales  and  advertising  ad- 
visor. When  we  got  going  with  this 
man's  help,  I  sold  more  farm  machin- 
ery in  one  year  than  I  had  in  two  years 
past. 

YOU  can  gather  from  this  the  kind 
of  salesman  that  makes  the  best 
hit  with  me.  I  haven't  the  time  nor 
the  capacity  to  go  into  all  the  technical 
merits  of  all  the  goods  that  I  sell. 
With  a  good  house  having  an  estab- 
lished reputation  it  is  especially  un- 
necessary, as  I  can  assume  that  their 
goods  are  right.  The  chief  thing  that 
interests  me  is,  'Can  I  sell  it?'  and  if 
so,  how?  The  salesman  who  talks  that 
kind  of  language  to  me  is  the  man  I 
like  to  see.  A  dealer  sells  many  items, 
and  he  can't  hope  to  master  the  tech- 
nical details  of  all.  His  best  policy  is 
to  sell  the  goods  of  companies  of  high 
standing,  especially  those  that  help  to 
educate  his  local  comrpunity.  The 
salesman  who  is  bigger  than  his  own 
line  of  goods  and  can  talk  about  my 
general  sales  and  advertising  problems 
is  a  far  more  welcome  man  to  me  than 
the  salesman  interested  in  nothing  but 
loading  me  up  with  goods  which  he 
leaves  entirely  to  me  to  sell. 

"Why,  when  Tom  Tulley  comes 
around  here  in  a  few  weeks  to  help 
plan  my  spring  paint  campaign,  the 
first  thing  he'll  do  will  be  to  pull  out 
an    order    blank,    not    for   paint    to    be 


bought  from  his  house,  but  for  a  hun- 
dred or  more  items  of  advertising 
helps,  from  which  we  will  select  what 
can  be  of  use  to  me  to  push  trade  here. 
We  will  actually  spend  a  lot  more  time 
talking  over  this  and  carefully  order- 
ing the  items  than  we  will  talking 
about  the  actual  quantity  of  paint  I 
will  buy.  We  will  probably  spend  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  on  the  real  order; 
in  fact,  last  year  I  practically  let  him 
write  his  own  ticket.  I  knew  he  would 
put  in  stock  just  about  the  right 
amount  and  proportion ;  and  I  don't 
think  after  he  wrote  out  the  order  I 
changed  more  than  two  or  three  items, 
and  one  of  them  was  an  increase! 

4  4rriOM  knows  very  well  that  the 
J_  surest  way  to  make  me  discon- 
tented wdth  his  line  of  paint  is  to  pile 
up  more  on  my  shelves  than  will  readily 
move.  He  knows  that  when  this  oc- 
curs, I  will  be  in  a  good  frame  of  mind 
to  fall  for  another  paint  house  which 
may  show  me  the  way  to  make  more 
dollars  by  selling  its  line.  When  Tom 
and  I  come  to  grips  on  this  selling 
proposition,  we  don't  talk  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  my  order,  but  in  terms  of 
how  much  money  I  made  on  my  invest- 
ment in  his  line  of  goods." 

I  have  been  pondering  a  good  deal 
over  my  talk  with  this  dealer,  because 
I  see  clearly  what  a  change  has  come 
over  selling.  I  can  recall  that  when  I 
was  an  advertising  agency  man  six- 
teen years  ago,  we  invariably  had  dif- 
ficulties with  our  clients'  salesmen 
over  the  subject  of  advertising.  Many 
were  outspokenly  antagonistic,  often 
contemptuous.  T'hey  resented  adver- 
tising appropriations  as  diverting 
money  to  foolish  purposes  instead  of 
to  increased  salaries  or  sales  commis- 
sions. They  probably  never  mentioned 
advertising  in  the  course  of  their  sales 
work.  They  were  e.xtraordinarily 
poorly  informed  about  the  publicity 
idea  in  general,  and  didn't  want  to 
hear  much  about  it. 

But  even  then  the  new  spirit  was 
brewing.  Old  time  salesmen  who 
couldn't  learn  the  advertising  idea  have 
had  to  give  way  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  to  the  new  breed  of  sales- 
men who,  if  anything,  are  oversold  on 
the  subject.  It  is  not  uncomnvjn  today 
for  salesmen  actually  to  push  their 
house  into  more  modern  and  extensive 
advertising.  The  sales  manuals  of  live 
companies  today  give  over  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  half  of  their  space  to  publicity 
and  allied  subjects,  and  there  are  any 
number  of  sales  organizations  which 
are  more  advertising  missionaries  than 
salesmen  in  the  oldtime  sense.  For 
this  after  all  is  absolutely  sound. 
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ASHOKAN 


n^lSTINCTION 

You  see  it  in  the  sales  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
national  advertising,  of  uncommonly  successful 
manufacturers.  Today,  printed  matter  simply  must 
stand   out  to  gain  an  interested  reading. 

The  paper  you  specify  can  easily  double — or  halve — 
the  impressivencss  of  your  illustrations  and  message. 
Only  with  a  coated  paper  of  Cantine  quality  can  you  be 
sure  of  a  maximum  return  on  your  investment  in  expen- 
sive art  work,  engravings  and  typography. 

Write  for  name  of  our  nearest  distributor  and  book  of 
sample  Cantine  papers.  Address:  The  Martin  Cantine 
Company,  Department  ooo,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Since 
1888,  manufacturers  of  fine  coated  papers  exclusively. 

Canfold  Ashokan  Esopus  Velvetone  LithoCIS 
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T  is  being  said  that  magazine  history  holds  no 
precedent  for  the  leaping  and  bounding  of 
The  New  Yorker. 


Never  before  has  any  magazine  romped  so  swiftly 
to  dominance  in  its  market. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  on  a  birthday  which 
fell  obscurely  between  those  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington, The  New  Yorker  was  started. 

Already  in  little  more  than  a  year  its  circulation 
is  crowding  the  fift)'  thousand  mark.  Nearly  all  of 
it  in  Quality  New  York. 

No  longer  ago  than  September  last  its  circulation 
was  around  the  12,000  mark. 


In  October  it  mounted  to  16,000. 

In  November  to  25,000. 

In  December  to  31,000. 

In  January  to  36,000. 

In  February  it  passed  40,000. 

Now  it  is  crowding  50,000. 

Its  favor  in  Quality  New  York  is  already  out- 
standing. No  other  class  periodical  even  remotely 
approaches  its  circulation  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. 
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Double  Your  Selling  Force 
in  New  York 


The  New  York  market  warrants  a  special  and 
added,  if  not  a  concentrated,  advertising  effort. 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  District  comprises 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  national  population — but  it 
earns  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  national  income. 

Even  the  best  advertising  lists,  on  the  other  hand, 
wear  thin  in  New  York. 

Very  few  magazines  have  substantially  more  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  in  the  Metropolitan 
District ;  and  many  very  great  ones  have  substantially 
less. 

How  valuable,  tiierefore,  is  the  extra  added  selling 
effort  which  The  New  Yorker  places  at  the  service 
of  the  national  advertiser  in  the  Metropolitan  market : 
the  opportunity  to  overlay  and  duplicate  the  circula- 
tion of  national  periodicals  at  this  point  of  greatest 
potential  sales  opportunity. 


On  May  1,  the  circulation  guaranty  of  The 
New  Yorker  will  be  increased  from  20,000 
to  35,000,  net  paid  A.  B.  C;  and  the  rate 
will  be  advanced  from  $250  to  J^400  a  page. 

Until  May  1,  space  in  The  New  Yorker 
may  be  ordered  for  a  year  in  advance  at 
the  present  extremely  low  rate  of  $250  a 
page. 


THE 


NWORKEK 

Raymond  B.  Bowen 
Advertising  Manager 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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Testimonials 


AN  unctuous  letter,  as  oily  and 
rotund  as  the  dictator  himself, 
oozed  out  of  a  kindly  gentleman 
and  was  presented  with  some  gusto — 
and  a  couple  of  hip-hip-hics — to  a 
publisher's  representative  as  a  "'testi- 
monial" in  favor  of  his  magazine. 

It  was  photostated,  photographed, 
photo-plated  and  broadcast  over  this 
fair  land  as  evidence  of  the  magazine's 
worth.  Actually,  it  was  only  a  testi- 
monial of  the  friendship  existing  twixt 
one  good  guy  and  another. 

Shades  of  Peruna!  When  are  we 
gohig  to  learn  to  distinguish  between 
testimonial  and  testimony,  which  are 
quite  different  things— in  the  diction- 
ary and  out?  A  medicine,  a  man.  a 
machine  and  a  magazine  may  be  ever 
so  weak  but  not  too  delicate  to  carry 
around  yard-long  strings  of  "testi- 
monials"  full    of    genial    generalities. 

But  as  testimony — in  court — under 
oath — pouf! 

A  10-minute  manufacturer  sits  at  his 
desk  casting  up  the  sum  of  returns 
from  his  advertising  as  measured  by 
inquiries  and  orders  traced  to  them. 
Ready  to  raise  hell  generally.  BUT, 
one  column  stands  out,  as  conspicuous 
as  a  brilliant  man  in  Congress.  Amaz- 
ing, the  power  of  that  paper.  It  has 
reach  and  grip  both.  It's  done  the 
work  of  two  or  three. 

Off  goes  a  letter  to  the  to-me-per- 
sonally-nnknown  publisher  which 
bristles  with  figures  and  is  studded 
with  brass  facts.  It's  hot-born  out  of 
an  unemotional  man's  admiration  for 
a  Producer.  It  doesn't  slaver  a  drop 
o'  goo. 

That's  testimony. 

1  like  to  hear  fulsome  flattery  about 
myself — if  any — as  well  as  the  next 
man  and.  gosh,  how  we  love  it.  But 
on  sober  reflection,  the  sweetest  words 
of  tongue  or  pen  are  "Enclosed  find 
renewal"  from  the  lion's  den. 
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INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Industrial  Power  re 
moiiials  and  some  testimony.  It  purrs  to 
the  iormer  aad  prints  the  latter  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  business-like  eurious. 
Perhaps  yoH  would  like  to  read  the  latest 
bit  of  genuine  evidence.    The  name  and  ad- 


Hc  Kn(>u.i  "Hon   to  Get  .4Iong'' 
icith  People 

A  friend  of  mine  was  recently  made 
the  ranking  officer  of  the  corporation 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  for 
only  four  or  five  years. 

Of  the  half  dozen  men  who  might 
have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  consid- 
ered for  the  position,  X.  is  the  youngest 
by,  perhaps,  ten  years. 

Yet,  in  the  minds  of  the  men  in 
whose  hands  power  to  decide  rested, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  question 
as  to  who  should  get  the  job. 

X.'s  qualifications  are  these:  His 
judgment  is  sound.  He  is  blessed  with 
an  extraordinarily  even  temper.  He 
has  a  sense  of  humor.  He  writes 
clearly.  He  speaks  easily  and  well. 
And  he  knows  "how  to  get  along"  with 
people. 

As  against  these,  his  youth  and  lack 
of  experience  did  not  count. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  lesson  in 
all  this.  Here  it  is:  Age,  length  of  ser- 
vice, experience — even  ability — are  not 
so  important  in  winning  success,  as  cer- 
tain "natural"  qualifications. 

"A  Mess  or  a  Menace?" 

The  gravamen  of  most  critics  of 
motion  pictures  is  that,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  producers  cater  to  the 
"average  mind,"  which,  the  critics  say, 
is  that  of  a  youngster  of  fourteen.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  motion 
picture  industry  has  never  met  this 
charge  in  a  way  which  is  at  all  con- 
vincing. By  actions,  if  not  by  words, 
the  producers  admit  that  the  public 
they  are  appealing  to  is  made  up  of 
"flappers"  and  "cake-eaters."  "We  are 
not  in  business  for  our  health,"  they 
say.     "This  high-brow  stuff — " 

From  the  box-office  point  of  view, 
they  are  quite  right.  Y'et  there  are 
millions  of  men  and  women  whose 
money  they  are  not  getting  and  never 
will  get  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
hand   out  trash. 

All  of  which  is  preliminary  to  the 
statement  that  William  Allen  White  in 
his  article,  "Are  the  Movies  a  Mess  or 
a  Menace?"  in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's 
makes  a  suggestion  which  motion  pic- 
ture producers  will  do  well  to  consider. 
It  is  this:  That  in  every  community  of 
20,000    or    more,    one    picture    theater. 


preferably  the  smallest,  be  utilized  for 
productions  which  appeal  to  intelligent 
men  and  women. 

The  motion  picture — and  perhaps  to 
an  even  greater  extent,  the  radio — 
have  cultural  possibilities  which  are 
not  fully  recognized.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  they  are 
administered,  almost  wholly,  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit.  Used  as  they 
might  be  used,  they  would  in  the  course 
of  a  generation,  raise  our  standards 
immeasurably.  And,  I  submit,  that  is 
a  condition  more  to  be  desired  than 
that  a  relatively  small  number  of  men 
find  themselves  forced  to  pay  ever- 
increasing  income  taxes. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done, 
take  the  case  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
Thirty-odd  years  ago,  he  found  Chi- 
cago a  wilderness,  in  so  far  as  music 
is  concerned.  He  gave  the  people  of 
that  city,  not  what  they  thought  they 
wanted  but  what  he  knew  they  should 
have. 

A  Prediction! 

In  nearly  everything  you  read  re- 
garding installment  buying — or  selling 
— you  are  pretty  sure  to  find,  some- 
where or  other,  the  word  "stimulate." 

Installment  selling,  we  are  told, 
"stimulates"  production.  It  does.  Be- 
yond question,  it  does.  But  what  I 
should  like  to  know  is  this:  What  will 
happen  when  the  effects  of  the  stimu- 
lant wear  off? 

My  own  belief — and  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  expressing  it — is 
that  in  those  industries  which  are  now- 
being  benefited  by  installment  selling, 
production  will  be  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  or  four  years  as  far  below 
normal  as  it  is  at  present  above  nor- 
mal. 
JS'tncs  from  Wall  Street 

One  of  my  acquaintances  showed  me, 
recently,  his  file — covering  the  last 
eighteen  months — of  bulletins  which  he 
receives,  every  week,  from  a  certain 
financial  advisory  bureau. 

"Were  they  worth  what  you  paid 
for  them?"  I   asked. 

"Y'es,"  was  his  reply.  "Yet  if  I  had 
followed  their  recommendations  and 
gone  short  on  certain  stocks,  I'd  be  in 
the  poor-house,  by  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  had  acted  on  their  advice 
and  bought  certain  lovv--priced  curb 
stocks,  I'd  have  quadrupled  my  money. 
To  me,  the  chief  value  of  these  bul- 
letins is  that  they  have  kept  me  in- 
formed as  to  the  trend  of  the  market. 
Their  specific  recommendations  are 
wrong,  as  often  as  they  are  right." 
Jamoc. 
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^Announcing 

The  1926-1927  Edition 

of  the 

Consolidated 
Textile  Catalog 


THE  third  edition  of  the  Consolidated 
Textile   Catalog  is   now   being  com- 
piled. 

The  function  of  this  book  is  not  so  much 
to  sell  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
as  to  help  textile  men  buy  them.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  buying  process  in 
thousands  of  mills. 

Picture  the  average  mill — a  huge  organ- 
ization employing  hundreds  and  often 
thousands  of  workers,  purchasing  large 
quantities  of  machinery  equipment  and 
supplies.  When  something  is  needed — an 
air  compressor,  for  example — the  Catalog 
is  referred  to.  The  buyer  wants  sizes  de- 
scriptions, specifications.  He  gets  them 
in  the  Catalog — at  once,  without  having 
to  wait,  without  searching  through  files. 
The  Catalog  is  printed  on  fine  stock  and 
beautifully  bound.  It  is  distributed  to  a 
carefully  selected  and  double-checked  list 
of  men  who  actually  do  the  buying  of 
98%  of  the  machinery,  equipment  and 
supplies  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico.     It  also  goes  to  mills  in  Japan, 


China,  Australia,  South  America,  Italy 
and  other  foreign  textile  centers  using 
American  equipment,  to  exporters  of 
textile  machinery,  mill  engineers  and 
architects,  to  American  Consular  officers 
abroad,  and  to  new  mills  established  dur- 
ing the  year. 

If  you  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  this  Catalog  offers  you,  send 
your  space  reservations  in  without  delay. 
If  you  want  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  copy  we  have  a  staff  of  specialists  to 
serve  you. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  sup- 
plied.    Published  by 

Ikctile'WQdd 


ths    textilm    field 


Bureau  of         ^^^fW 
culations  \X# 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Announcement 


■^ 


Needlecraft  Magazine  is 
pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Fred 
E.  Mann  as  Western 
Manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  Number  307 
North  Michigan  Boule- 
vard,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mann  is  widely  and 
favorably  known 
throughout  the  West 
and  in  every  way  is  ad- 
mirably  fitted  to  serve 
Needlecraft's  constantly 
growing  clientele  in  that 
territory. 


Robert  B.  JoHNSTONf 


Advertising  Manager 


Member  A.  B.C. 


Wooden  Soldiers' 
Uniforms 

[continued  from   page  22] 

though  consciousness  were  the  same  as 
self -consciousness 

Of  all  men,  advertising  men,  held  to 
be  intensely  objective  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  calling,  should  be  the 
least  subjective  in  their  mental  pro- 
cesses. Tradition  says  there  was  once, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  rubber  tire 
industry,  a  copy  writer  who  wrote  tire 
advertisements  without  troubling  to 
know  what  tires  actually  were  and  how 
they  were  made,  but  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  ringer  for  him  today?" 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  con- 
scious of  an  object  and  not  seeing  it,  of 
course,  like  the  garage  employee  whom 
his  chief  described  as  an  automobile 
expert — "He  knows  one  when  he  sees- 
it." 

DURING  a  period  of  enforced  lei- 
sure in  1924-25,  I  contemplated 
more  advertisements  in  the  aggregate 
than  in  any  previous  equal  period — con- 
templated them,  and  speculated.  Having 
also  indulged  in  certain  philosophical 
studies  (I  am  aware  that  is  a  dreadful 
offense  for  any  business  man  to  com- 
mit, but  you  can  take  its  mention  as 
a  confession  and  hope  there  has  been 
repentance  and  reform),  I  began  to 
wonder  why  so  many  advertising  men 
wrote  and  thought  and  acted  as  though 
they  were  the  subject  and  the  object, 
the  question  and  the  answer,  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  challenger,  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  the  definer  and  the  defined, 
in  face  of  the  world  of  objective  exist- 
ence. 

Anyway,  I  started  deliberately  to  find 
out  why  so  many  advertisements  are  so 
barren  of  definition.  Perhaps  I  have 
found  out;  perhaps  I  haven't.  I  make 
no  claim  of  discovery  but  simply  some 
speculations  and  some  experiences  that 
may  find  acceptance  and  confirmation, 
and,  if  so,  make  the  mass  selling  factor 
more  of  a  salesman  than  much  of  it 
seems  to  be. 

In  due  course  some  experiments 
were  made — vivisection  without  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of,  or  protest 
from,  the  victims.  Wherever  I  found 
any  inclination  to  discuss  matters 
philosophically,  I  introduced  a  propo- 
sition that,  if  correct,  is  as  old  as 
the  universe  itself.  It  was  made  by 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  the  11th 
century,  and  again  in  the  early  17th- 
century  by  Descartes,  viz:  The  very 
fact  that  we  can  think  of  an  object 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
that  object.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  certain  word 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
an  object  of  which  the  word  is  but  the 
expression  or  the  symbol.  If  the  utter- 
ances of  philosophers  be  a  matter  of 
objection  in  a  mechanical  age  that 
fondly  fancies  it  is  down  to  stark 
reality,  one  may  quote  such  a  writer 
as  Addison,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
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j?fmER 


Engineering  Council.  Chairman 
A.S.M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test 
Code  Committee,  Author  of  several 
Engineering  worlds,  Member  Nat. 
Assoc.  Stationary  Engineers — an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  industry. 
Editor  of  POWER  for  37   years. 

A.  D.  Blake 

Associate  Editor  of  POWER  for 
15  years.  Graduate  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, 3  years  power  plant  con- 
experience — Member  A.S.- 


C.  H.  Berry 


Associate  Editor.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell,  then  Technical  En- 
gineer of  Power  Plants,  Detroit 
Edison  Company.  Member  A.S.M.E. 
Power  Test  Codes  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Sub-committee 
on  Steam  Turbines,  Member  Ameri- 
■  •an  Refractories  Institute. 


F.  A.  Annett 


Electrical  Editor.     Five  years  in 
.structor    in    Electrical    Engineering 
five   years   in   the  design, 
tion  and  operation  of  electrical 
chinerv.       and      eleven      years 

staff.     Membei 


POWER 


on 


.E.E., 


E. 


L.  H.  Morrison 

Oil  Engine  Editor.  Graduate 
Mechanical  Engineer,  15  years  ex- 
perience in  design,  erection  and 
operation  of  oil  engines.  Sec.  Gas 
Power  Section  of  A.S.M.E..  Member 
N.A.S.E.  Author  authoritative 
works  on  oil   engines. 

P.  W.  Swain 


years.  Chairman  Papers  i 
nittee  of  American  Welding  Socie- 
y.  Chairman  Sub-committee  on 
)ibliography  of  feed  water  investi- 
ration,  A.S.M.E.  and  N.E.L.A. 
.tember   N.A.S.E. 


A.  L.  Cole 

Three  years  of  design  experience, 
S  years  as  chief  engineer  of  a 
l.T.OOO  k.w.  station.  Specializes  on 
boilers  and  powdered  fuel.  Member 
.-\,S.M.E. 

Thomas  Wilson 

Western  Editor.  Graduate  engi- 
neer, 20  years  practica,]  experience. 
Member  A.S.M.E.  and  Western  Soc. 
of  Engineers.  Member  Executive 
Committee  of  Chicago  Section 
A.S.M.E.     Member   N.A.S.E. 

F.  L.  Beers 

Copy  Bditor.  Member  of  POWER 
Staff  for  25  years  to  whose  hands 
all  copy  must  go  for  final  check 
and  approvaL 


Dcvotrd  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


Industrial  plants^ 
for  instance — 

Why  do  the  Chief  Engineers  of  great  in- 
dustrial companies  read  POWER? 

Running  through  POWER'S  subscription 
hst,  you  find  such  names  as  Henry  Eisman, 
Chief  Engineer,  Ford  Motor  Company; 
George  Pettibone,  Chief  Engineer,  American 
Writing  Paper  Company;  R.  H.  Fenkhausen, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation;  J.  G.  Somerville, 
Engineer  of  Power  Plants,  Tenn.  Coal,  Iron 
&  R.  R.  Co.;  R.  E.  Hicks,  Mechanical  Super- 
intendent, National  Biscuit  Company;  F.  E. 
Ross,  Chief  Engineer,  Phelps-Dodge  Cor- 
poration; F.  J.  Powers,  Chief  Engineer,  Ar- 
mour Leather  Company — and  thousands  of 
men  of  like  calibre. 

These  men  read  POWER  because  it  is 
edited  by  experts.  Our  editors  (note 
them!)  are  constantly  out  in  the  field  getting 
news  of  up-to-date  methods  and  equipment. 
Prominent  consulting  and  operating  en- 
gineers contribute  their  ideas  and  experi- 
ences direct  to  our  pages.  POWER  is,  in 
short,  a  forum  of  ideas  upon  and  discussion 
of  the  latest  power  plant  practice. 

Its  readers  are  precisely  the  men  who  have 
the  power  of  decision  on  new  equipment. 

Think  of  its  tremendous  value  to  you  as  a 
seller  to  the  power  plant  world!* 


*  And  think  particularly  at  this  minute 
of  the  Power  Plant  Design  Number  (May 
18,  1926),  the  BIG  issue  of  the  yearl 
An  institution  in  the  power  plant  world 
— consulted  by  plant  designers  every- 
where.    Why  not  utilise  its  selling  power? 
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OTICE  the  manufacturers 
in  your  town  who  are 
turning  to  gas  for  fueL 
When  you  realize  that  one  in- 
dustrial consumer  uses  more  gas 
than  hundreds  of  domestic  cus- 
tomers, you  can  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous growth  the  gas  indus- 
try is  undergoing  with  the  active 
development  with  this  type  of 
business.  Of  course  the  demand 
for  all  types  of  equipment  and 
supplies  is  growing  correspond- 
ingly. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  application 
of  your  product  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. No  cost  or  obligation 
to  you. 

Gas  Age-Record 

9  East  38th  Street 
New  York 


Gas  Age -Record      | 

fie  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry ''  | 


Imagination,  says,  "We  cannot  indeed 
have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that 
did  not  make  its  first  entrance  through 
the  sight"  in  other  words,  until  an  ob- 
ject— something  outside  our  self- 
consciousness — presents  itself  to  our 
self-consciousness,  we  have  no  image 
of  it,  and,  consequently,  possess  no 
word  for  it. 

All  that  would  seem  so  obvious  as  to 
render  discussion  superfluous  and  a 
questioning  of  it  incredible.  Neverthe- 
less, practically  every  advertising  man 
upon  whom  it  was  tried  not  only  re- 
jected it  d.  outrance,  but  quarrelled 
vehemently  with  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  business  man  of  general  and, 
therefore,  objective  experience,  on  hav- 
ing the  proposition  presented  to  him, 
exclaimed,  "Why,  of  course!"  Who  are 
right — who  are  wrong?  The  men  of 
words,  or  the  men  of  deeds?  Do  we 
men  in  advertising  work  and  its  con- 
nections live  in  a  world  of  unreality  of 
our  own;  or  are  the  others  just  kid- 
ding themselves  that  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  are  not 
illusions? 

Whatever  the  answer,  it  is  certain 
that  all  too  seldom  is  there  consonance 
between  advertising  copy  and  the  ob- 
ject for  which,  let  us  say,  it  seeks  to 
obtain  consumer  acceptance.  The  very 
fact  that  it  does  seek  that  acceptance 
of  the  object  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
work  of  the  writer  follows  the  object 
and  doesn't  precede  it.  Then  why,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  obvious,  do  we 
not  define  the  object  as  it  is,  and  not 
as  we  think  it  is?  To  put  it  another 
way,  why  don't  we  give  a  verbal  photo- 
graph of  the  automobile,  the  adding 
machine,  the  lawn  mower,  the  linoleum 
— what  it  is  and  what  it  does  or  will 
do — instead  of  using  language  that 
might  be  applied  just  as  well  to  a  trol- 
ley car  or  a  clock;  language  "sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought"  that 
images  not  the  object  but  something  the 
writer  thinks  the  object  is. 

THE  definition  of  every  object  is  in 
itself.  And  that  definition  is  an 
absolute  definition,  else  it  is  no  defini- 
tion. The  definition  is  not  in  us.  We 
are  the  definers,  not  the  definition ;  the 
subjects,  not  the  object;  the  inter- 
preters, not  that  which  is  to  be  inter- 
preted. Our  task  is  so  accurately  to 
understand  and  define  the  object — the 
merchandise  we  are  advertising — that 
the  prospective  purchaser  may  be  able 
to  differentiate  between  what  he  wants 
and  doesn't  want,  and  not  have  to 
waste  his  time  and  money  and  the  time 
and  money  of  the  retailer,  the  whole- 
saler and  the  manufacturer  in  a  chain 
of  lost  motions  which  adds  to  the 
volume  of  advertising  expenditure, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  cost  of  selling 
and  distribution. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  occasion  of  the 
aforesaid  uniformity  and  lack  of  defi- 
nition has  not  been  hit  upon  here. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  not  in  the  sub- 
jectivism of  the  advertising  writer. 
Perhaps  his  subjectivism  is  the  only 
reality  there  is,  and  he  is  both  the  sub- 
I  ject  and  the  object! 
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Leadership  and  Qrowth 

,T>yMONG  those  New  Yorkers  who  constitute  the  best  market  for  ad- 
vertised   products — the    prosperous,    intelligent,    responsive    New 
Yorkers — The  Sun  has  a  greater  appeal  than  any  other  New  York  even- 
ing newspaper. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  found  it  so 
profitable  to  advertise  their  products  in  The  Sun.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
advertisers  use  more  space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 


Leadership  in  Advertising 

In  March,  for  the  ninth  consecutive 
month,  The  Sun  led  all  New  York  even- 
ing newspapers  in  total  volume  of  adver- 
tising. 

The  Sun's  gain  in  advertising  in  March, 
1926  (compared  with  March,  1925). 
was  341,022  lines — a  greater  gain  than 
that  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper, 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday — a  greater 
gain  also  than  that  of  all  other  New 
York  evening  newspapers  combined. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1926  adver- 
tisers placed  4,194,926  lines  of  total  ad- 
vertising in  The  Sun — which  exceeded 
by  360,036  lines  the  volume  of  adver- 
tising placed  in  the  second  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

National  Advertisers  as  well  as  Man- 
hattan Department  Stores  have  for 
years  used  more  space  in  The  Sun  than 
in  any  other  New  York  evening  news- 
paper. 


Growth  in  Circulation 

The  Sun's  net  paid  daily  average  circu- 
lation for  the  six  months  period  ending 
March  31,  1926,  was  259,351. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  11,981 
over  the  corresponding  six  months  of 

1925. 

What  is  most  significant  about  this  cir- 
culation increase  is  that  it  is  a  natural, 
steady,  sound  increase,  won  purely  on 
the  merits  of  The  Sun  as  a  newspaper. 
It  is  in  no  way  a  forced  increase.  It 
was  not  secured  through  contests  or 
prizes,  or  through  any  series  of  special 
articles  or  through  any  other  similar 
form  of  promotion  designed  to  swell  cir- 
culation. 

The  Sun's  circulation  increase  is  the 
kind  that  is  most  valuable  to  advertisers, 
for  it  represents  new  readers  who,  like 
the  older  ones,  believe  in  The  Sun  and 
have  confidence  in  the  advertisements 
as  well  as  in  the  news  it  publishes. 


A  Very  Rigid  Censorship  on  All  Advertising  Is  Maintained 


280  BROADWAY 


BOSTON  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO 

Old  South  Building  Munsey  Building  208  So.  La  Salle  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  PARIS 

Van   Nuys   Building  49  Avenue  de  I'Opera 


tin 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
First  National  Bank  Building 
LONDON 
40-43  Fleet  St. 
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Quadrupling 
Your  Ad^s 
Efficiency! 


Your  advertisement  in  this 
publication  accomplishes 
four  distinct  results  for 
you: 

1.  Sells  your  merchandise 
to  men  financially  able 
to  buy  it. 

2.  Gains  local  banking  sup- 
port   for    your    dealers. 

3.  Promotes  confidence  in 
your  company,  among 
your  stock-holders. 

4.  Paves  the  way  for  ad- 
ditional financing  thru 
banking  houses  and  the 
investment  public. 

If  the  securities  of  your 
Cfjmpany  are  listed  on  any 
Stock-exchange  this  maga- 
zine is  an  ideal  advertis- 
ing medium  for  you.  It 
is  so  recognized,  and  con- 
sistently used,  by  fifty  of 
the  leading  manufacturers 
in  the  country. 

100%  Buying  Power  In 

^fAGAZINE 
@milSTS£ET 

Member    A.B.C. 
42   BROADWAY,   NEW   YORK 


Ohio  and  Michigan   Rep. 

DICK    JEMISON 

Hal    T.    Boulden    &    Associates 

Finance    Bldg.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 

New   Entilanti    Rep. 

Hal    T.    Boulden    &    Associates 

824     Park    Sq.    Bldg.,    Boston,    Mas 

Pennsylvania    Rep. 

Bailev    &    Pequegnat 

Bulletin    Bldg.,    Philadelphia 

St.    I.O...S    Rep. 

Walter  Langan 

6628  Pershing   Ave. 

Pacific   Coast    Rep. 

John   E.   Gallois, 

Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  C 


Hoch  Der  Hokum! 

By  Strickland  Gillilan 


SOME  of  the  sort  of  propaganda 
you  and  I  get  is  answered,  sonie- 
'  times. 
Recently  I  got  another  one — a 
bouquet  of  genuine  hokum — telling 
me  how  to  grow  suddenly  great  and 
wealthy  and  healthy  and  all  that.  All 
I  need  do  was  to  sign  a  card  and  send 
it  in,  whereat,  with  dizzying  sudden- 
ness, a  set  of  books  would  thud  on  my 
desk  and  the  reading  of  said  books 
would  place  a  statue  of  me  in  a  gilded 
niche  in  the  hall  of  fame,  not  to  men- 
tion such  trifles  as  whatever  wealth 
I  wanted  and  whatever  of  health  and 
physical  prowess  I  might  whimsically 
deem  desirable.  The  sending  of  this 
card  was  equivalent  to  rubbing  a  lamp 
and  summoning  a  Djinn  who  should 
give  me  the  proverbial  three  wishes — 
and  blooey! 

There  was  much  in  this  exciting  let- 
ter about  arousing  the  sleeping  giant 
within  me;  bringing  into  play  the  re- 
serve forces  of  my  life;  getting  my 
subliminal  self  into  the  notion  of  tak- 
ing over  the  plant  that  was  me, 
sweeping  out  the  cobwebs,  putting  on 
a  night  shift  and  carrying  a  full-time 
peak  load. 

This  change  of  my  life  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  and  fallen  arches  to 
wealth,  fame  and  perfect  health  was 
not  to  be  a  deliberate  thing — it  was  to 
be  sudden,  the  longest  possible  post- 
ponement suggested  in  the  whole  let- 
ter was  "overnight."  Day  dreams 
were  to  come  true;  hidden  powers 
were  to  be  told  that  they  had  to  work 
or  starve. 

Gosh!  I  never  had  anything  excite 
me  so  before,  in  my  whole  life.  This 
was  obviously  the  moment  when  oppor- 
tunity was  knocking  at  my  door  and 
I  am  the  last  man  to  ignore  such  a 
momentous  and  welcome  summons.  So 
I  laid  aside  everything  else  for  the  day, 
and   wrote   this    letter: 

Dear  : 

I  am  all  of  a  flutter  since  your  let- 
ter and  the  accompanying  printed 
matter  came  to  this  little  Aladdin 
this  morning.  Other  business  has 
been  suspended  indefinitely;  the  day's 
program  has  been  ruthlessly — even 
cheerfully — ditched  because  of  the 
startling  assurances  contained  in  this 
cloying  cluster  of  hooey.  I  am  all 
for  it.  Count  on  me.  It  has  long 
been  unanimously  agreed  among 
those  having  access  to  whatever 
sucker  list  my  name  decorates  that 
I  summon  a  mean  Djinn.  I  am  fig- 
uring that  if  I  mail  at  once  with  a 
special  delivery  stamp  the  card  you 
so  thoughtfully  and  generously  en- 
close, you  will  get  it  not  later  than 
Wednesday  morning,  whereupon  you 
will  of  course  mail  instantly  the  set 
of  books  you  are  so  patiently  keep- 
ing for  me  at  such  personal  sacri- 
fice; I  will  get  said  books  Thursday 
morning   (thank  God  for  the  quick- 


ness of  our  mails),  I  can  read  the 
books  between  that  time  and  noon, 
and  begin  being  great — start  prod- 
ding the  sleeping-giant-within-me  as 
you  so  cleverly  put  it — that  very 
afternoon. 

After  making  this  calculation  I 
ran  madly  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  local  Rolls-Royce  agent, 
to  tell  him  to  deliver  the  blue, 
steam-heated  limousine  not  later 
than  Friday  morning — you  see  that 
"overnight"  stuff  got  right  under  my 
cutis!  Then  I,  as  we  say  in  Eng- 
land, had  myself  put  through  to  an 
architect  with  whom  I  made  a  date 
to  meet  my  wife  and  me  at  our 
wretched  hovel  Friday  afternoon,  to 
arrange  for  the  palace  in  Guildford 
that  we  have  so  long  desired. 

One  other  little  technicality  gives 

me  pause,  :    This  thing  about 

"using  to  the  limit"  my  "hidden 
powers."  I  had  a  friend  who  did 
that,  once.  Even  before  he  had  so 
much  as  heard  of  you,  he  did  that. 
He  had  been  suppressing  certain  of 
his  hidden  powers  for  a  good  while, 
and  people  had  already  noticed  he 
was  growing  peevish  and  touchy.  So 
one  day  he  ran  amuck  and  gave  his 
hidden  powers  their  innings,  and  now 
look  at  him!  You  can't  look  at  him 
without  the  warden's  consent.  One 
should  be  very  deliberate  about 
making  up  one's  mind  to  use  all 
one's  hidden  powers.  .  .  .  And  only 
yesterday  I  was  saying  to  my  wife 
when  we  were  going  over  some  old 
household  stuff: 

"There's  that  old  subliminal  mind 
of  mine  that  is  just  cluttering  up 
the  place.  I  never  use  it.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  with  it  or  else  it 
should  be  done  away  with.  It  is  just 
so  much  excess  baggage.  And  then 
to  have  your  letter  and  printed 
matter  come  along  this  very  morning 
and  give  my  subliminal  mind  a  pay- 
ing job!  It  is  just  too  sweet  for 
words. 

But  hold— a  thought!  What  of 
MY  CHILDREN  if  I  seize  this 
golden — nay,  platinum — opportunity 
you  so  generously  vouchsafe  me? 
Children  of  great  people  seldom 
amount  to  three  hurrahs  in  hades. 
So  in  spite  of  the  temptation  you 
hold  out,  I  shall  say  "Get  thee  be- 
hind  me, !"     For   the   kiddies' 

dear  sake  I  shall  NOT  avail  myself 
of  your  offer.  There  is  hardly  any 
sacrifice  I  would  not  make  for  them. 

Yet  one  phase  of  your  letter  and 
printed  matter  appeals  to  me  and  I 
am   religiously   heeding  it: 

"Do  NOT  decide  to  buy  now." 

"Do  NOT  send  $40,  $60  or  $110." 

"There  is  NO  OBLIGATION 
whatever." 

"I  will  NOT  send  them  without 
your  permission." 

"There  are  no  conditions — no 
strings  of  any  kind  to  this  offer." 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  escape  your  offer,  I  must  now  rush 
to  the  phone  to  cancel  the  Rolls- 
Royce  order  and  the  architect's  ap- 
pointment. 
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These  two  books  list  the  men  of  wealth 
and   distinction   in    New   York   City 

To  1,000  names  in  the  Social  Register — selected  as  members  of  five 
or  more  clubs;  to  1,000  names  in  the  Directory  of  Directors  — 
selected  as  directors  of  ten  or  more  corporations,  we  wrote 

Do  you  read  Judge? 
Do  you  like  Judge? 

More  than  six  hundred  of  them  answered  at  once 

58%  read  Judge 
53%  like  Judge 

More  than  two  hundred  took  the  trouble  to  write  at  greater  length 
how  much  and  why  they  liked  Judge. 

Here  are  social  leaders  and  business  leaders  —  wealth  and  distinction. 
Has  your  article  the  qualities  for  this  kind  of  an  audience? 


Judge 


Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established  1922  Chicago 
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GOINCJ  back  before  the  Coal  Age,  back 
to  a  time  the  mere  thought  of  which 
makes  man  seem  a  raw  newcomer,  we  find 
much  the  same  type  of  coniferous  trees  that 
form  our  pine  forests  today.  And  the  practi- 
cal immortality  of  these  sturdy  trees  was 
secured  through  fragile,  perishable  seeds. 

"Why  spend  such  care  on  a  page  that  takes 
a  quick  trip  to  the  waste  basket?" 

Take  a  lesson  from  Nature.  Her  most  deli- 
cate artistry,  her  most  painstaking  care,  has 
always  been  in  the  preparation  of  seeds — her 
plans  for  the  future. 

In  advertising,  the  seed  of  your  future  busi- 
ness success,  give  your  message  every  chance 
to  fall  on  fertile  soil,  every  chance  to  take 
root — by  thoughtful  planning  of  every  detail. 
We  can  help  you  in  vour  selection  and 
use  of  photo  engravings. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  .A.  Stinsox,  President 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square  <^>-'  2jo  South  Jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Advertiser's 
Vocal^ulary 

By  E.    ]  .  Lucas 

PASSING  along  a  West  End  street 
the  other  day,  I  was  struck  by  a 
notice  in  an  optician's  window  an- 
nouncing "Dainty  Eye-wear."  I  suppose 
that  pince-nez  can  be  dainty,  and  that 
such  articles,  being  worn  on  the  eyes, 
can,  if  necessary,  be  called  eye-wear, 
but  I  received  something  of  a  shock  none 
the  less.  "Slumber-wear"  for  pyjamas 
I  knew,  and  "neck-wear"  for  collars, 
but  "eye-wear"  was  new.  Never  have 
I  seen  "hand-wear"  for  gloves,  but  I 
suppose  it  will  come,  and  the  advertis- 
ing dentist  who  shrinks  from  "gum- 
wear"  will  be  a  bigger  coward  than 
his  patients.  In  one  of  the  American 
cities  I  noticed  a  sign  that  ran  thus, 
"U  know  me,  Al  Walkmar,  King  of 
Neckwear" — Al  being  almost  the 
commonest  abbreviated  name  in  the 
whole  of  North  Am  between  the  At 
and  the  Pac,  and  every  other  shop  in 
the  country  selling  collars. 

Every  trade  has  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  itself.  "Exhausted,"  for 
txample,  is  never  employed  by  thea- 
trical managers,  but  publishers  are 
addicted  to  it.  They  apply  it,  oddly 
enough,  not  to  readers,  but  to  editions. 
"First  edition  entirely  exhausted; 
second  in  the  press" — that  kind  of 
thing.  The  word  "lover"  appeals  to 
them,  too.  "A  book  for  laughter- 
lovers,"  they  say,  as  if  there  were  any- 
one to  hate  laughter.  Similarly,  the 
tobacconist  talks  of  the  "smoking 
world"  as  though  there  were  worlds  in 
profusion,  all  distinct.  Are  you  a  man 
of  the  world?  No,  only  a  man  of  the 
smoking  world.  Yet  there  are  limits: 
not  even  the  whisky  firms,  shameless 
as  they  can  be,  i-efer  to  the  "drinking 
world." 

The  terminology  of  trade  rarely 
changes.  I  don't  know  when  house- 
agents  first  learned  to  say  "desirable," 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  will  never  give 
it  up.  When  we  see  "rich"  and 
"syrupy"  and  "delicate"  we  can  be  just 
as  sure  that  tea  is  to  the  fore  as  when 
we  see  "mature,"  "ripe,"  "generous," 
and  "palatable,"  that  the  wine  mer- 
chants  have   some   port  to   get   rid  of. 

When  we  come  to  the  pill  makers 
and  patent  medicine  men,  we  find  them 
leaning  on  "efficacious";  while  the 
safety-razor  people,  who  are  now  so 
prominent  in  the  papers,  share  "relia- 
ble," "smooth,"  "acme  of  comfort," 
with  the  makers  of  motor  cars.  Motor 
cars  may  be  reliable,  run  smoothly 
and  reach  the  acme  of  comfort,  but  so 
far  as  safety  razors  are  concerned,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  have  had  no  good 
luck.  After  having  tried  every  one 
of  these  instruments,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  eulogies  of  them  are  written 
by  men  conspicuous  for  the  size  of 
their  beards. 
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QUESTIONS 

for     the     national     advertiser 


Advertising  is  space- 
Plus  an  AUDIENCE! 

Are  you  sure  the  audience  will  list  en  f 


When  you  buy  space  in  a  periodical  you  buy  some- 
thing more  than  a  few  square  inches  of  white  paper  on 
which  to  display  your  sign  or  message.  You  buy — or 
ought  to  be  buying — the  attention  of  an  audience. 

Paper  can  be  bought  by  the  carload,  and  publications 
can  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  reader-interest 
is  almost  nil.  Neither  the  size  of  the  space  nor  the 
size  of  the  audience  are  the  chief  factors  in  bringing 
you  returns. 

An  A. B.C.  report  tells  you  much  more  than  the  mere 
numerical  strength  of  the  audience  a  paper  offers.  If 
you  study  an  A. B.C.  report  closely  you  will  find  ques- 
tions asked  and  answered  that  enable  you  to  estimate 
the  attention  of  the  audience  reached.  You  will  be  able 
to  tell  if  the  audience  you  are  buying  is  really  listening ! 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

CHICAGO 
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Advertising 
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Typographe 


Simplicity — 
Simplicity  is  the  first  rule 
of  good  typography.  And 
good  typography,  with  sim- 
plicity as  its  keynote,  has 
long  since  become  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of 
an  advertising  campaign. 
Messages  clear  in  thought 
and  clear  in  expression,  are 
the  messages  that  are  read 
— the  messages  that  sell 
merchandise. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


YoacCaasvxner  Campaign 
with  Trade  Publicity 

firjample  Copies  address- 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  Ncuf  York  City 


Survey  of  Sales  Organization 

You   hire  expert   accountants  to   audit  your 
books — Why    not    engage    a    sales    organiza- 
tion expert  to  make  a  survey  of  your  sales 
organization? 
It    will    quite    certainly    be    worth    5    times 

The    services    of    J.    George    Frederick    na- 
■■     Ity,    are   available 


THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,        New  York  City 

Tel.:  Wisconsin  5067 


Aldwych    House, 


House  tq  House 
Sellins: 


nost   s 

ucooasf 

ul    firms    In    tlie    field. 

nccui 

MARX.FLARSHEIM 

CO.. 

Rockawav    BIdg.,    Cincinnati. 

Talk  to  Your  Men 

[continued  from   page  38] 

plement  a  meager  education.  Another 
may  have  to  do  with  a  salesman's 
financial  aflfairs,  involving  perhaps  the 
suggestion  of  a  budget  system  for  his 
family.  Again,  the  question  of  his  in- 
vestments may  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  him,  or  it  may  be  an  analysis  of  his 
selling  or  personal  characteristics, 
pointing  out  to  him  how  they  are  re- 
tarding his  purpose. 

If  I  have  occasion  to  criticize  se- 
verely, the  same  mail  usually  carries 
a  letter  patting  the  salesman  on  the 
back,  even  if  I  have  to  go  through  the 
files  to  find  something  on  which  to 
base  it.  When  practicable,  letters  of 
criticism  are  timed  to  reach  him  on 
Saturday  so  that  he  will  have  Sunday 
in  which  to  get  over  the  "hurt." 

I  NEVER  attempt  to  be  facetious  in 
a  letter,  for  it  may  miss  fire  at  the 
other  end.  They  tell  a  good  joke  on 
young  Phil  Armour,  who  passed  away 
many  years  ago.  One  of  their  depart- 
ment managers  was  traveling  in  the 
South.  One  day  Mr.  Armour  received 
a  letter  from  him  written  on  the 
stationery  of  one  of  the  famous  Florida 
East  Coast  hotels,  where  the  rates  were 
ten  dollars  per  day.  This  was  in  the 
good  old  days  when  two  dollars  was 
the  standard  rate  for  three  square 
means  and  a  room.  Mr.  Armour 
snorted,  shouted  to  his  stenographer: 
"Take  a  telegram!" — "I  hope  you  are 
enjoying  yourself."  The  same  after- 
noon a  wire  came  back  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "Thanks.  Am  having  a  wonder- 
ful time;  will  remain  a  week  longer." 
Mr.  Armour's  only  comment  was— 
"Well,  that's  one  on  me." 

I  used  to  have  a  salesman  at  Chi- 
cago— a  man  of  rather  ordinary  ability, 
but  who  as  a  result  of  untiring  indus- 
try and  unbounded  enthusiasm  always 
did  a  good  business.  This  fellow 
would  show  on  his  reports  or  write  in 
about  everything  that  happened.  This 
used  to  make  the  big  boss  crazy.  One 
day  he  called  me  into  his  office  and  in- 
structed me  to  get  up  a  new  daily  re- 
port form  for  the  use  of  the  salesmen 
on  which  there  would  be  space  for  the 
weather  and  to  show  if  there  was  a 
circus  in  town. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  report  from 
this  particular  salesman  from  some 
town  in  New  York  State — Schenectady 
perhaps — where  he  said  it  was  raining 
and  all  the  merchants  were  out  to  the 
circus.  I  laughed,  and  said:  "Well, 
why  not?  This  man  is  there  to  get 
business,  and  if  the  weather  and  the 
circus  interfere,  why  it's  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
mention  it  in  his  reports  or  correspon- 
dence." The  boss  could  not  see  it  that 
way,  but  I  still  feel  the  same  about  it. 
My  men  are  welcome  to  tell  me  about 
circuses  or  any  other  troubles  they 
have,  just  so  they  give  me  the  straight 
dope  and  don't  alibi. 


HOTEL 

EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  nnost 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel  - 
jaccomodatin^  1034- Quests 

Droadwaij  oi  63-5ireef. 

-p.00^  S250         °'^^T: 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

S350 
^  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     . 


ROCESS 
L  A  T  E  S 

S  the  engraving  department  of  a  large 
ablished     printing     house 

quickly  and 


AS  the 
LX  and 

-TXioca 


specify  delivery  time,  send  samples  of  oi 
work  and  quote  prices. 
No   obligation. 

FOWLER  ENGRAVING     CO. 
Fowler*  Indiana 


of  Congress  of  August  2'1. 
ilUng  Fortnightly,  published 
\.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1926. 
f  New  York.  ss. 

0  In  and  for  the  State  and 
appeared     M.     C.     R-ibbins, 

1  accoTdinpT   to    law,    deposes 
'the  Advertising  and 

Selling:    Fortnightly,    and    that    the    following    is,    to    the 
best    of    his    knowledge    and    belief,    a    true    statement    of 

circulation),    etc..    of    the    aforesaid    publ 


1.   That    the    names    ! 
editor,   managing  editor,    and  buslni 

Publisher,    M.    C.    Robblns.    9    East   38th 
Ynrk,    N.   Y. 


New  York.   N.   Y. 
Managing   Editor.   None. 
Business  Manager.   J.   H.   Moore, 

New  York,  N.   Y. 

tion.   Its  name  and  address  must  be 


East    38th    Street, 

B   East   38th   Street. 

pned  by  a  corpora- 
stated  find  also  Im- 
addresses  of  stock- 
ant    or    more    of   the 

East    38th    Street, 


Advertising     Fortnightly. 

New  York.   N.   Y. 
Frederick   C.   Kendall,    9   East   38th  Street.   New  York, 


Updegraff.    Scarsdale.    N.   Y. 


38  th  Street. 
Publications   i 


The  stockholders  < 

M.   C.   Rnbblns,   9 

J.  H.   Moore,   9   East  38th  Street.  New  York. 

FInvd    W.     Parsons.     '  '  "' 


East    38th    Street. 


known     bondholders,     mortgagees,     and 


any,    contain    not    only    the    list    of    stockho' 


full    knowledge    and 


other  than   ' 


thai 


(My  commlsion  eipli 


aid   stork,   bonds,   or  oth 

M.    C.    ■ROBniNR. 
(Signature  of   Publisher), 
subscribed   before   me   this    18th   day 

CHKISTIAN    J.    MILLER. 
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Ledger-Domain 

This  agency  offers  no  mystery  of  legerde 
main  nor  a  yearly  parade  of  advertising 
fashion.  Rather,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
ledger-domain  of  its  clients  and  black-ink 
figures.  To  this  end,  full  cooperation  is  at 
the  command  of  the  business  organiza- 
tions vs^hich  we  serve — and  of  those  who 
will  invite  us  to  serve  them.  We  employ 
no  oratory  to  get  business.  The  English 
language  is  held  in  these  offices  as  a  power 
of  selling  suasion  for  the  public  —  the 
comptrollers  of  the  national  purse-strings. 

The  Geyer  Company 
Advertising 

Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish   Dally   Forward   Is   the  world's   larcest   Jewish 

daily.       A.B.C.    circulation    equal    to    ( 

circulation   of    all    Jewiah    newspapers 

leader    in    every    Jewisii    community    t 

United    States.      A    Home    paper    of   distinction. 


and    national 


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

house   organs,   bulle- 


i,  folde 
pping 


eyc- 


-get 


of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port 
folio  of  advertising  cuts. 
Selling  Aid,  808  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago 


Folded  Edge  GucVine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio        Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


AmeHeanJ^mberman 

Est.  1873  A.  B.  C.  CHICAGO 

Wilh  over  100  raid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly— effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 


Bakers  Weekly  A^^^oVtBit';-  I 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE — 4S 

West   4Sth 

St. 

CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S 

.    Dearborn 

.St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    res 

earch    labora 

and  experimental  bakery  for 

determining 

the 

adaptability    of    products    to 
dustty.     Also  a  Research   M 

rchandising 

n<: 

partnient,  furnishing  statistics 

and  sales  an 

aly. 

PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


could  show  skeptical  prospects  tht 
rs   and  orders  received  from   satis 


Is  Direct  Mail  Losing  Its 
Directions? 
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with  publications,  and  in  their  reluc- 
tance to  yield  forthwith  to  any  whole- 
sale debauch  via  the  overland  mails. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  but  admit 
that  these  agencies  have  jeopardized 
confidence  in  themselves  by  their  or- 
thodoxy. The  best  advice  which  can  be 
oflfered  to  the  conscientious  agency  on 
this  point  (and  this  is  not  meant  to  be 
presumptuous  either)  is  not  to  be 
over-ready  to  buck  a  program  of  direct 
mail.  Rather  let  it,  within  limits,  run 
its  course.  If  it  wins,  we  are  all  for  it. 
If  it  fails,  we  save  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  a  hangman. 

LET  us  review,  before  going  further, 
some  typical  advantages  peculiar  to 
direct  mail  work.  As  far  as  its  pros- 
pect list  goes,  it  can  if  it  wishes  more 
nearly  eliminate  waste  than  publica- 
tion advertising  can.  It  is  a  practical 
method  for  limited  trial  campaigns.  It 
can  embody  a  return  postal  or  its 
equivalent,  which  is  a  step  better  than 
a  coupon.  It  permits  of  copy  of  any 
desired  length.  It  is  momentarily  re- 
moved from  the  competition  of  other 
advertising. 

Let  us  outline  also  a  few  of  its  pe- 
culiar disadvantages.  Arriving  in  one 
piece,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  immediately 
discarded  than  a  publication.  Lack  of 
standardization  of  sizes  and  shapes 
makes  it  unhandy  to  be  kept  or  filed. 
It  may  be  delivered  at  a  highly  inop- 
portune time,  whereas  a  recipient  will 
choose  his  own  good  time  to  read  a 
magazine,  no  matter  when  it  arrives. 
It  may  never  reach  a  very  busy  man, 
an  important  executive,  because  this 
man  necessarily  has  his  miscellaneous 
mail  censored,  though  possibly  not  his 
periodicals.  A  high-grade  proposition 
submitted  through  the  mails  may  suffer 
from  poor  company — nondescript  mail- 
ing pieces  of  a  much  lower  character. 
Finally,  most  mailing  lists,  in  practice, 
are  terribly  inefficient  and  wasteful  be- 
cause they  are  too  inclusive. 

Direct  mail  has  laid  itself  open  to 
one  very  grave  objection — wholesale 
selling  attacks,  lack  of  selection.  Many 
periodicals  are  woefully  crowded  with 
advertising,  but  the  mails  are  vastly 
more  so.  If  direct  mail  is  ever  to 
function  accurately  and  safely,  this 
broadside  of  buckshot  must  be  reduced 
to  systematic  rifle  fire.  Those  vague 
generalities:  mailing  list,  opening  shot, 
follow-ups,  must  be  altered  to  read : 
water-tight  list  and  vastly  more  exnert 
progressive  selling  psychology.  Other- 
wise, if  the  amazing  avalanche  of  mail 
going  nowhere  in  particular  continues 
to  grow,  we  shall  all  have  a  feeling  that 


the  entire  structure  of  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising is  coming  down  about  our 
ears. 

There  are  two  outstanding  fallacies 
in  the  credo  of  the  direct  mail  fanatic 
(and  not  all  or  most  direct  mail  men 
are  fanatics,  thank  Providence)  which, 
if  we  cannot  actually  explode,  we  may 
at  least  light  a  bomb  under.  The  first 
is  the  old  hue-and-cry  about  the  agen- 
cies, swollen  with  misgotten  gains,  not 
being  willing  to  jeopardize  the  magical 
15  per  cent.  Can't  the  average  agency 
obtain  15  per  cent  on  direct  mail  ap- 
propriations as  well  as  publication 
money?  Don't  some  of  them  receive 
more?  Won't  brilliant  plans  and  bril- 
liant copy  pay  the  agency  on  mail  mat- 
ter?    It  pays  direct  mail  men,  Q.  E.  D. 

Fallacy  Number  Two.  Direct  mail 
extremists  have  a  merry,  oflF-hand  way 
of  postulating  certain  things — if  prod- 
uct, price,  plan,  and  mailing  list  are 
right,  success  with  direct  mail  is  as- 
sured. This,  to  speak  disgustingly 
plainly,  is  "hooey."  Direct  mail  is  sub- 
ject, at  all  times,  to  certain  conditions 
outside  those  above,  conditions  which 
affect  all  advertising.  Such  conditions 
as  consumer  readiness,  competition,  de- 
livery, service,  reputation,  a  host  of  in- 
tricate market  peculiarities  depending 
on  the  product  and  the  times.  And  pre- 
eminently it  is  subject  also  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  copy,  which  is  just  as  para- 
mount here  as  it  is  in  magazine  space. 
Q.  E.  D. 

OUR  chief  count  against  direct  mail 
(this  being  what  it  is,  as  the  acute 
Mike  Arlen  would  say)  is  that  it  sells 
itself,  not  so  much  on  its  own  merits 
as  by  the  negative  method  of  impugn- 
ing other  forms  of  advertising.  There 
has  occurred  no  end  of  propaganda 
fired  with  sententious  statement  to  the 
effect  that  American  industry  has  been 
overlooking  its  one  best  bet  in  advertis- 
ing, that  money  can  be  saved  in  bales, 
with  far  better  results,  etc.,  etc.  The 
net  effect  of  this  sloppy  salesmanship 
has  been  to  rush  a  bunch  of  advei-tisers 
pell-mell  into  the  mails,  with  more 
half-baked  ideas  and  underdone  hallu- 
cinations than  ever  distinguished  the 
pillars  of  publication  advertising  or 
any  other  mode  of  advertising. 

The  psychology  of  the  direct  mail 
idea  gains  appreciably  from  its  very 
name,  which  is  a  misnomer.  Direct 
mail  is  simply  mail  advertising;  no 
more,  no  less.  It  is  no  shortcut  to  any- 
thing. There  is  nothing  more  "direct" 
about  this  method  of  speaking  to  a 
prospect  than  about  most  other  meth- 
ods.    There  is  nothing  of  significance 
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Leading 
Advertiser 
Publishes 
Tribute 
to  SIIl^ 


Maurice  L.  Roths- 
child, a  leading 
retailer  and  manu- 
facturer in  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul 
and  Chicago, 
bought  space  in 
two  Minneapolis 
newspapers  to 
publish  this  trib- 
ute to  the  policies 
and  influence  of 


Farm  \\  it,es 
Better  Dt  spile 
Light  IXimnd 


An  opci\  lettei 

TO  FREDERICK  E.  MURPHY 


These  Herbert  Kaufman 
editorials  re-inspire  me  with 
whit  we  have  been  feeling 
for  forty  years  about  the 
yrr  It  Northwest. 

riirough  good  times  and 
bid  our  faith  has  never  al- 
tered. We  have  never 
stopped  spending  on  the  de- 
vtlopment  of  our  business 
here,  because  nothing  could 
shake  confidence  in  (as 
Kaufman  puts  it),  "this 
Crotsusly  ricli  Ninth  Re- 
serve District." 

Old  settlers  will  remember, 
how  during  the  days  of  the 
pinic, Maurice  I.Rothschild 
tbtn  I  he  Palace  Clothing 
t  o  ,  piled  twenty  thousand 
siUer  dollars  in  the  window 
as  our  bet  on  local  solvency, 
ind  invited  everybody  who 
couldn't  get  his  pay  check 
cashed  anywhere  else  to 
come  in  and  have  the  money 
without  discount. 

\\  e  are  still  cashing  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of 
pi\  checks  each  month  at 
tiill  face  value.  I  am  still 
selling  the  Northwest  wher- 
ever I  go,  and  also  without 
discount. 

^  ou  are  spending  so  much 
for  community  benefit  that 
we  wish  to  spend  at  least 
the  cost  of  this  advertising 
ipace,   to   tell   Minneapolis 


how  much  respect  is  owed 
a  newspaper  which  sets  a 
national  example  in  jour- 
nalistic enterprise. 

I  am  proud  of  The  Tri- 
bune's courage  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  friend  of  a 
publisher  who  weighs  no 
expense  against  the  oppor- 
tunity to  render  helpful  ser- 
vice. 

Please  add  to  your  edi- 
torial optimism,  my  mer- 
cantile judgment  that  the 
Northwest  has  not  yet 
started  to  work  out  its  pos- 
sibilities. Business  is  good — 
times  are  good — big  things 
are  coming  this  way.  The 
Northwest  can  teed  half 
America  and  offer  advan- 
tages to  industry  that  no 
longer  exist  elsewhere. 

I  speak  both  as  a  retailer 
and  as  a  manufacturer.  1 
speak  from  personal  and  re- 
cent knowledge  of  condi- 
tions generally.  And  I  speak 
from  my  heart  when  I  say 
that  the  Northwest  needs 
only  vision,  self-confidence 
and  pulling  together 

Bringing  Herbert  Kauf- 
man here,  isjustone episode 
in  a  continuous  example  of 
good  citizenship  on  your 
part  that  is  always  invigor- 
ating, helpful,  enterprising 
and  sound 


Maurice  L  Rothschild 


t§  T/ie  Hcr/jfrt  Kaufman  editorials  referr- 
ed to  in  Mr.  Rothschild's  letter  consist  of 
fifteen  remarkable  aj'ticles  detailing  the  re- 
sources and  visioning  the  futuj-e  of  the  North- 
west. Copies  will  be  sent  upon  request  to 
persons  having  business  or  other  interests 
in    the  Northwest. 
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in  the  mere  fact  that  advertising  goes 
through  the  mails,  nor  does  it  thereby 
assume  a  magic  mantle  of  persuasion. 
Direct  mail,  broadly  speaking,  is  en- 
dowed with  the  same  efficacies  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  same  limitations  a» 
other  approved  mediums. 

Nor  are  agency  interests  ignorant 
about  it,  nor  blindly  prejudiced  against 
it.  All  of  them  have  tried  it,  most  of 
them  use  it,  and  credit  it  with  the 
laurels  it  deserves  at  this  present 
writing.  How,  in  all  common  sense, 
could  they  long  do  otherwise?  They 
recognize  and  publish  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  its  hook-up  with  publications 
is  effective,  that  two  mediums  are  often 
better  than  one,  and  that  sometimes 
the  signs  all  point  to  direct  mail  as  the 
exclusive  medium. 

Becoming  enamored  of  the  order 
book,  direct  mail  has  been  trying  hard 
but  amateurishly  to  get  a  quick  divorce 
from  the  waste-basket.  But  direct 
mail  work  is  still  in  the  laboratory 
stage.  This  being  so,  wary  advertisers 
will  be  wary.  They  will  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mere  flap  of  an 
envelope  is  a  flap  of  the  eagle's  wings 
on  a  dollar  disc  and  a  call  to  its  mates 
to  come  home  to  roost.  They  will  not 
imagine  that  they  can  be  safely  en- 
cased in  a  coat  of  government  mail 
overnight.  They  will  not  be  so  gullible 
as  to  conjure  up  any  close  analogy  be- 
tween postage  stamps  and  Ponzi- 
profits. 

The  vested  interests  in  direct  mail, 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  have  been 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
missing  out  on  something.  They  are. 
But  they  have  not  been  missing  out,  as 
they  conceive,  on  the  bigger  slice  of 
cake.  They  have  been  missing  out  on 
the  job  of  getting  themselves  organized 
and  house-cleaned.  They  will  have  to 
annex  some  high-powered  list-clerks 
with  experience  as  movie  censors,  a 
few  more  genuinely  qualified  copy  men, 
and  a  stiff  supply  of  antidote  for  ego. 


National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

Has  taken  over  the  plant,  inventory 
and  good  will  of  the  Corliss  Co.,  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  J.  F.  Kerlin,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Corliss  Co.,  became  a  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Carbon  Co., 
in  charge  of  sales  of  all  carbon  prod- 
ucts. 

The  International 
Trade  Press,  Inc. 

Has  moved  its  eastern  offices  from  15 
Park  Row  to  250   Park  Avenue,   New 


York. 


The  Art  Directors'  Club 

Philadelphia,  announce  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  annual  awards  as  follows: 
Color,  for  advertising — first  prize,  Wal- 
ter Biggs,  "Must  Woman  Turn  Miser?" 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Philadelphia; 
black  and  white,  for  advertising — first 
prize,  Walter  Frank,  "The  Races,"  the 
Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
photography,  for  advertising — first 
prize,  R.  T.  Dooner,  "Milk,"  Richard 
A.   Foley  Agency,   Philadelphia. 
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ful,  and  in  developing  and  expanding  ex- 
isting advertising  by  mal<ing  advertising 
profitable.   .  .  . 

The  publishers,  backing  up  this  state- 
ment and  definition  of  service,  assert 
that  their  refusal  to  grant  similar  dis- 
count to  independent  advertisers  plac- 
ing direct  is  governed  by  the  fact  that 
such  advertisers  are  acting  solely  for 
themselves  and  hence  are  rendering  no 
service  deserving  of  special  considera- 
tion from  the  publishers. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  rebuts  directly 
one  of  the  basic  charges  of  the  com- 
plaint: i.  e.,  that  there  has  been  con- 
certed action  against,  and  blacklist- 
ing of,  unrecognized  advertising  ad- 
vertising agencies  in  the  matter  of 
agency  discounts.  Admitting  that  the 
association  maintains  such  a  list  of 
"recognized  agencies,"  "investigated  in 
the  interest  of  its  members  .  .  .as  to 
financial  responsibility,  personnel,  ex- 
perience, integrity,"  the  brief  says: 

Tliis  recognition  and  rating  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  not  by  the  individual  member  as 
he  in  his  independent  judgment  may  deem 
proper,  there  being  no  obligation  upon  any 
membei  to  recognize  or  refuse  to  recognize 
any  agency  upon  the  basis  of  any  report  or 
recommendations  made  by  the  Association 
and  no  machinery  of  the  association  which 
can  compel  members  to  adopt  its  recom- 
mendations and  no  penalty  against  mem- 
bers failing  to  do  so. 

Recognition  by  the  association  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  of  com- 
missions  .    .    . 

The  investigations  conducted  by  the 
association  and  the  reports  made  by  it  to 
its  members  with  respect  to  advertising 
agencies  .  .  .  have  never  at  any  time  been 
conducted,  made  or  maintained  in  further- 
ance ot  any  combination  or  conspiracy  as 
alleged  in  the  amended  complaint,  or  in  co- 
operation with,  or  by  reason  of  any  under- 
standing, agreement  or  arrangement,  with 
any  of  the  other  respondents  hereto  or  any 
other  persons  whomsoever. 

The  sweeping  denial  of  charges  of 
conspiracy  entered  by  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the 
attitude  adopted  by  all  the  respondents, 
except  that  it  takes  up  this  phase  more 
and  detail.     To  quote  from  the  brief: 

.  .  .  Respondents  deny  that  any  such 
alleged  combination  or  conspiracy  exists 
among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  re- 
spondents. .  .   . 

.  .  .  Deny  that  they  ever  adopted  at  an- 
nual conventions  of  the  publishers'  associa- 
tion resolutions  commending  the  alleged 
combination  .  .  .  and  that  they  or  any  of 
them  supply  copies  of  such  alleged  resolu- 
tion to  respondent  agency  association.  .   .  . 

.  .  .  Expressly  deny  that  any  information 
is  exchanged  among  the  members  to  be 
used  in  carrying  out  the  alleged  combina- 
tion.  .   .  . 

.  .  .  Deny  that  they  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  accept  direct  advertising  at  the 
so-called  gross  rate  only  through  said  pub- 
lishers' association.  .  .   . 

Respondents  also  deny  that  they  bring 
pressure  and  coercive  measures  of  any  kind 
or  character  to  bear  upon  any  member  of 
their  association,  regardless  of  what  rate 
he  grants,  to  compel  any  member  to  accept 
advertising  in  the  future  at  gross  rates 
only,  and  they  also  deny  that  they  endeavor 
to  compel  any  member  of  the  association  to 
accept  advertising  at  the  so-called  gross 
rate  or  any  other  rate  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

This  article  is,  at  best,  a  sketchy 
summary  of  some  of  the  points  involved. 
The  outcome  of  the  case  is  now  pend- 
ing a  hearing  before  the  Commission, 
to  consider  the  plea  of  these  five  res- 
pondents that  the  case  be  dismissed. 


Position  Wanted 


SALES  ENGINEER,  twenty  years'  experience, 

established  one  good  line,  want  one  more,  com- 
mission basis,  not  necessarily  along  engineering 
lines.  Will  furnish  and  expect  references.  Write 
Patrick,    737    Terminal    St.,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


Voung  Woman  with  varied  advertising  experience 
seeks  position  with  outside  work — market  investi- 
gations, research.  No  selling  or  canvassing. 
Minimum  salary,  $3S.  Location  in  New  York. 
Free  to  Travel.  Box  No.  377,  Adv.  and  Sellin)? 
Fort.,  9   East   38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Now  successfully  representing  leading  trade  pub- 
ication.  Limitations  of  present  connection  make 
:hange  desirable.  Married,  30,  university  gradu- 
ite.  Box  No.  382,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
i-Iast   38th    Street,    New  York   City. 


EXECUTIVE. 
Self  starter  who  knows  business  management, 
including  how  to  sell  and  advertise  your  product ; 
increase  profits ;  39 ;  married ;  now  employed ; 
mechanical  propositions  already  established  that 
need  new  blood.  Box  No.  380,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   9   East   38th  St.,   New  York   City. 


EXECUTIVE — Long  experience  organizing, 
managing  departments,  businesses ;  expert  ad- 
vertismg  manager,  copywriter,  catalog  compiler, 
systematizer ;  experienced  selling  to  consumers 
by  mail,  through  salesmen,  and  to  dealers ;  mature 
idgment ;  requires  minimum  supervision.     Reed 


Box  760,  City  Hall  Sta 


York. 


An  experienced  woman  writer  who  has  contribu- 
ted to :  Farm  Journal,  Kansas  City  Star,  Peoples 
Popular  Monthly  and  others,  would  like  to  get 
out  copy  for  house  organs,  manufacturers  or 
advertising  agencies.  Have  written  ads  for  a 
number  of  large  Charlotte,  N.  C.  concerns. 
Other    qualifications    are  : 

Have   had    two   courses    in    dietetics. 

Nurse  and   wife  of  a   physician. 

Mother  of  fine  young   children. 

Write  on  food  topics,  care  and  feeding  of 
children,  miscellaneous  features  of  interest  to 
women    in    general    and    Household    Departments. 

Elsie  Sutherland  Williams,  Box  232,  Mon- 
roe,  N.    C. 


DESIRED:  Connection  with  one  of  the  larger 
advertising  agencies  handling  the  more  important 
accounts — particularly  in  the  automotive  field. 
"  ■  I    should   appreciate 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted  by  an  association  of  established  business 
papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  representative  to 
solicit  advertising  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  In 
reply  please  give  full  details  and  mention  method 
of  compensation  you  prefer.  Box  No.  383,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED      ADVFt 
MAN   with   trade  paper   i 
agency    methods    and    lii 

wanted   by   a    well    est,! 

unquestioned  rtt< ~ 

and    habits.         1 

ternal   aiifiliatinn^.       


nationality,  fra- 
"ns  and  salary 
Box  No.  384, 
.!8th    St..    New 


Service 


FREE  LANCE  CARTOONIST 
25  years'  experience — will  design  snappy  covers, 
comic  pages  or  strips,  illustrated  puzzles  and 
margin  illustrations  for  your  house-organ  or  other 
printed  matter.  Terms  reasonable.  Send  copy 
of  house-organ  if  convenient.  Walter  Wellman, 
Montvale,    N.   J. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,   Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City. 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Miscellaneous 


STOCK  ELECTROTYPES 
Send  Fifty  Cents  for  15th  edition  of  the 
SPATULA  CUT  CATALOG  and  you  will  get 
your  money's  worth  of  entertaining  pictures  even 
if  you  never  buy  an  electrotype  of  any  one  of 
the  nearly  1500  advertising  cuts  illustrated. 
Mostly  old  style  cuts.  No  big  heads  with  little 
bodies.  Spatula  Publishing  Co.,  10  Alden  St.. 
Boston,    14,  Massachusetts. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 


one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  including  postage. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East   38th   St.,   New  York   City. 


A    bound    volume 

Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  your  check  to  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9 
East  38th  St..  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


April  21.  1926 


One  after  another 
America's  Greatest  Concerns  come  to  Atlanta 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  announce  $3,000,000  pla 
National  Biscuit  Company  to  erect  large  Bakery— 
a  total  of  83  new  industries  during  the  past  year 


.rr-'^--':, 


^  -^y^h  longer 
can  Industiy  serve  the 
entire  llnitm  States  - 
fiom  anyonepointhm 
ever  centraUf  located 


/"^LEARLY  and  definitely.  Industrial  America 
^^^  has  selected  Atlanta  as  the  most  logical 
manufacturing  and  distributing  point  for  the  South. 
Over  five  hundred  of  the  greatest  names  in  busi- 
ness today  are  represented  here  with  branch 
plants,  warehouses  and  selling  organizations. 

One  after  another,  with  all  the  facts  before 
them,  they  have  selected  Atlanta  as  the  ideal  lo- 
cation for  their  particular  needs.  83  new  indus- 
tries were  attracted  to  Atlanta  during  the  past 
year. 

Accessibility  to  Rich  Markets 
Plus  Production  Economies 

The  country's  leading  business  executives,  with 
the  records  of  their  Atlanta  offices  to  go  by,  attest 
the  outstanding  advantages  of  the  Atlanta  Indus- 
trial Area: 

Fifteen  lines  of  eight  great  railroad  systems 
reach,  overnight,  more  than  twelve  million  in- 
creasingly prosperous  people. 
A  circle  of  busy  ports  for 
coastwise  and  e-xport  trade. 
25  of  the  26  industrial  min- 
erals, and  many  other  raw 
materials  are   close  at  hand. 


Hydro-electric  power  is  cheaper,  with  one  excep- 
tion, than  in  any  other  industrial  center.  Intelligent, 
efficient  Anglo-Saxon  labor  is  plentiful.  A  city  of 
diversified  industry,  manufacturing  and  distributing 
more  than  1500  different  products. 

To  every  manufacturer,  to  every  executive  in 
charge  of  production  or  sales,  the  facts  about 
Atlanta  will  prove  highly  illuminating. 

Let  Our  Industrial  Engineers 
Serve  You 

To  survey  the  Atlanta  Industrial  Area  in  rela- 
tion to  your  business  might  cost  you  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  are  prepared  to  offer  you  this 
service  at  no  expense.  Our  report  will  cover  your 
market,  distribution  channels,  existing  competition, 
labor  conditions,  source  and  cost  of  raw  materials, 
data  on  available  sites  and  building  costs,  together 
with  any  other  information  you  may  require. 

Sound,  unbiased  and  wholly 
dependable,  this  sur\'ey  may 
be  the  means  of  opening  up 
new  channels  of  profit  for 
you.  All  communications  held 
in  strictest  confidence. 
INDUSTRIAL   BUREAU 


A  c=^  INDUSTRI 

Atlanta 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  Soutti 


"Which 

is    more    fragrant 

to    you? 


^-"^  A^.  >',   '",    !y. 


Who   dares  to  say 
hat    the    fragrance   of 
.    , ,     carnation     is     like?      Elusive     as 

the    eyes    of    a    coquette,    subtle    as 
the      first     whispering      of     spring,     it 
penetrates      one's      senses      like      an 
effulgent     dream     of     some 
rose-tinted     paradise 
One    yields    to    the    spel 
And    the    flowers,    by 
some    strange    magic 
they    know,    weave    a 
strange     pattern     o 


f 


oug 


ht,     touched    with     the    sadness 


of     an     old 


romance     an 


,the    faint    perf 
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souvenir. 


Entire  contents  of  this  insert  Copyrightl925byRu5ling Wood. 
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SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING ^''^ 

Direct  <:M^ail  (Campaigns 

25    WEST  4  4™    STREET 
NEW   YORK. 

Pabruary  10,  1926 
Br.  Walter  P.  Chrysler, 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chrysler  Motor  Company, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dear  Mr.  Chrysler: 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  Direct-Mail  sales  plan  so  far  in  advance  of 
present  day  methods  as  to  he  in  a  class  with  the  car  that  you  are  building? 

Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.  of  New  York  has,  in  the  past  nine  months,  closed 
contracts  for  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  yachts  from  leads  developed  through 
our  Direct-Mail  campaigns. 

Repetti,  Inc.  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  is  now  selling  quantities  of 
their  famous  caramels  to  new  Jobbers  created  through  our  campaigns. 

In  a  mail  campaign  offering  capital  stock  in  a  Newark  industrial  concern, 
4.15^  subscriptions  was  received. 

We  are  now  creating  an  extensive  campaign  for  the  King-Walsh  Corporation 
of  New  York  intended  to  sell  especially  designed  country  homes  through  the 
mails.  And,  Mr.  Chrysler,  we  feel  positive  that,  through  our  proved 
methods  of  Direct-Mail  advertising,  wo  can  bring  buyers  to  your  dealer's 
show  rooms  at  an  unusually  low  cost. 

The  writer  has  singled  out  the  Chrysler  automobile  because  he  believes  in 
it;  -  because  he  has  used  it  and  found  it  to  be  all  that  you  claim  for  it,  - 
and  more,  -  and  since  examining  your  new  Chrysler  Imperial  he  has  become 
more  enthusiastic  than  ever. 

We  realize  fully  that  you  are  using  highly  efficient  methods  in  your  mer- 
chandising just  as  you  are  in  your  itanufacturing  processes,  and  that  in  of- 
fering to  still  further  promote  the  public's  appreciation  of  your  achieve- 
ments we  are  setting  a  severe  task  for  ourselves.  We  are  willing,  however, 
to  speculate  with  our  time  in  proving  our  methods  in  a  test  compaign.  Just 
as  you  proved  the  soundness  of  your  revolutionary  engineering  principles 
before  you  asked  the  public  to  invest. 

We  await  your  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING,  INC. 


President 


Telling  your 

Advertising  Story 
with  PICTURES 
through  Posters  & 
Window  Displays 
dfiaHs  my  Business 

RUSLING  WOOD,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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What  is  the  most 
Convincing 
Language 

? 


The 

Picture  Story 


'^or 


I  am  an  apple,  a  big,  red,  delicious 
apple,  nature's  choicest  gift  to  man;  ripened 
and  sweetened  on  the  branches  of  sturdy  trees  in 
the  sun'flooded  and  wind'swept  orchards  of  the  Hood 
River  valley;  sound  as  a  nut,  sweet  as  the  kisses  of  first 
love;  beautiful  as  a  picture,  and  flavored  like  some  rare  old 
fruity  wine  aged  in  the  wood  at  Oporto;  the  Hght  dapples 
and  glints  on  my  lustrous  red  surface,  polished  by  the  caress- 
ing  touch  of  the  vagrant  breeze,  and  painted  by  the  level 
beams  of  August  suns;  while  in  my  heart  are  stored  the  gar- 
nered sweets  of  summer  days  and  the  cool  freshness  of 
morning  dews.  (I  am  the  fruit  with  which  Eve  tempted 
Ad"m,  the  fruit  that  caused  the  Trojan  War,  the 
fruit  that  cost  Atalanta  her  race  with  Hippomenes. ) 
Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better 
fruit  than  an  apple,  but  doubtless 
A.\^  -^    ^^^       God  never  did. 


Written  Story 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


XANCE, 

through  tf?e  ■ 
eyes  of  her 
Immortals 


•vith      its      blue 

iiiassiiiii       under 

Goihic     toivers 

.     .     .     dominated  by  the 

sfirc    of    the    cathedral. 

"The  Horla" — Guy 

dc   MaupassaiU 


^J\(^rmand'j  of  opal-tinted 

hluvMims  and  Mlvcr-toucd  bells!  With  the  Seine 
making  its  tortuous  way  upstream  t'runi  Rouen  to 
Paris.  There  .  .  .  dance,  dine  and  shop.  They 
are  new  experiences  in  this  citv  where  living  is 
an  art. 

Don't  niivs  it  !  \  lunch  Liner  will  carry  you 
into  Xonn.iiMl-  i..  I  I, r,  rr.  tile  port  of  Paris.  \'o 
transfcniiiL:  t^  immI.!-:  down  the  .s^angplank ;  a 
special  train   w.iilinj;;   I'uris  in  three  hours. 

.\nd  you  June  had  si.\  days  of  happy  companion- 
ship with  interesting  travelers  while  crossing  on 
"the  longest  gangplank  in  the  w'orld."'     You  have 


heen  delighted  with  unc.xcelled  service  and  sur- 
roundings .  .  .  invigorated  by  dances  and  deck 
games,  parties  and  proinenacles.  You  have  done 
more  than  justice  to  the  concoctions  of  a  famous 
chef. 

The  de  Luxe  liners,  the  Paris  or  France,  sail  to 
Plymouth,  England  .  .  .  and  arrive  at  Havre  a 
few  hours  later.  The  One-Class-Cabin  Liners, 
the  De  Grasse,  Rochamheau,  La  Savoic  and 
Suffrcn,  go  direct  to  Havre. 

Your  car  is  carried  uncrated.  Motor — or  take 
an  over-night  train — to  Biarritz,  Europe's  smart  re- 
sort. Then  begin  the  gorgeous  trip  through  the 
Pyrenees  .  .  .  skirting  ice-clad  peaks  and  tem- 
pestuous waterfalls. 


IfrcneKJdrve 

Compagme  Generate  Transatlanttque.  19  State  St.,  New  York 

Offices  and   agencies  in   principal   cities   of   Europe,   Canada  and 

United  States,  or  ask  any  travel  or  tourist  agent. 


THIRTY- SIX  of 
the  107  adver- 
tisers in  National 
Petroleum  News  to 
whom  the  Oil  Indus- 
try is  only  one  mar- 
ket out  of  many- 
hut  a  market  well 
worth  intensive  cul- 
tivation. 


Aluminum  Cc 


npany  cf 
je  Company 


American 
American  Can  Company 
American  Radiator  Company 
American  Telephone  C& 

Telegraph  Co. 
Armstrong  Cork  and   Insula- 
tion Co. 
Autocar  Company 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Blaw-Knox  Company 
Budd  Wheel  Company 
Continental  Motors  Corp. 
Crane  Company 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 

&  Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co. 
Foamite-Childs  Corporation 
The  Ford  Motor  Company 
General  Motors  Truck  Co. 
The  Glidden  Company 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Graham  Brothers 
Illinois  Glass  Company 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  America 
Jenkins  Brothers,  Ltd. 
Johns-Manville,  Inc. 
National  Carbon  Company 
Novo  Engine  Company 
Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 
Prest-O-Lite  Co..  Inc. 
Rand  McNally  &  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams  Company 
Truscon  Steel  Company 
The  White  Company 
J.  G.White  Engineering  Corp. 
Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 
chinery Corp. 
York  Safe  &  Lock  Company 


YOUR  regular  product,  "as 
is,"  may  have  opportunit3^« 
for  a  handsome  sales- voMme 
in  the  Oil  Industry.       ^^^ 

Though,  the  Oil  Industry  by  itself 
supports  hundreds  of  manufacturers 
whose  products  are  for  the  oil  indus- 
try's exclusive  use,  it  also  furnishes  a 
major  market  for  scores  of  commodi- 
ties of  broader  usefulness. 

One-hundred-and-seven  man- 
ufacturers of  such  commodities 
believe  it  worth  while  to  culti- 
vate this  big-buying  customer 
through  advertising  in  the  Oil 
Industry's  weekly  newspaper— 
National  Petroleum  News. 

The  thirty-six  familiar  names  in 
the  side  panel  indicate  the  scope  and 
variety  of  oil  industry  purchases. 

IIATIONAI 
PETROLEUM 


District  Offices  : 

TULSA,  OKLA. 
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